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ADVERTISEMENT. 


"With  the  completion  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Dictionary 
another  work  has  been  added  to  that  popular  Library  of  useful 
knowledge  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Enquire  Within  and 
Reason  Why  Series,  has  so  long  enjoyed  the  patronage  and 
confidence  of  the  public. 

The  high  character  given  of  our  labours  by  many  professional 
and  non-professional  writers,  during  the  course  of  the  publication 
of  this  book,  has  been  extremely  gratifying,  and  gives  assurance 
that  the  promise  made  two  years  ago  will  be  found  fully  redeemed. 

One  special  object  with  which  this  publication  was  started — 
to  put  Eamilies,  Colonists,  and  Emigrants  in  possession  of  a 
strictly  Domestic  Work  of  Medical  Usefulness,  in  which  the  Treat- 
ment of  all  Diseases  and  Accidents  should  be  placed  before  them 
in  a plain  and  intelligible  form — has  it  is  hoped  been  realized. 
No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  it  serviceable  to  all  who  may 
be  thrown  on  their  own  resources  in  a foreign  land ; and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  it  a welcome  friend  to  the  mother  of  a family, 
In  the  Rearing  and  Diseases  of  Infants,  as  well  as  in  the  Invalid 
and  Sick  Room. 

Few  persons  if  acquainted  with  the  organization  of  the  Human 
body,  or  the  importance  of  the  function  each  organ  performs, 
would  take  those  liberties  with  the  physical  laws  that  many  now 
do  from  ignorance.  In  the  belief  that  correct  information  will 
lead  to  a better  understanding  of  Health  and  its  blessings,  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  vital  actions  of  Respiration,  Cir- 
culation, and  Absorption  ; that  knowing  the  organization  and  uses 
of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  skin,  those  abuses  might  be  avoided  which 
are  so  likely  to  endanger  the  harmony  of  snch  delicate  mecha- 
nisms, and  interfere  with  the  just  economy  of  life.  In  the  same 
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manner,  Nutrition  and  Eood,  and  all  the  organs  connected  with 
Digestion,  have  received  a due  share  of  attention,  and  will  he 
found  equally  instructive. 

The  subjects  just  named  form  but  a few  of  those  in  which,  by 
explaining  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organs  that  make 
up  the  mystery  of  life,  we  have  sought  to  inculcate  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  Human  frame. 

Accidents  from  Suspended  Animation,  Bites,  Dire,  Drowning, 
Wounds,  Eractures,  and  Dislocations,  have  been  as  diligently 
cared  for  as  Diseases. 

This  Work  has  not  been  written  with  any  view  to  supersede  the 
duties  of  the  medical  man ; but  to  afford  those  persons  removed 
from  professional  aid,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  Jiow  to  relieve 
a sufferer,  under  whatever  circumstances  he  may  be  placed,  till 
medical  assistance  can  be  procured ; and  to  direct  those  beyond 
the  reach  of  friend  or  counsel  the  best  way  to  treat  with  confi- 
dence and  benefit  any  case  of  danger  or  difficulty  that  may 
present  itself. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  work  as  a Eamily  volume,  there  are  some 
subjects  that  it  became  necessary  to  ignore,  or  touch  on  very 
slightly;  while  others,  without  which  the  Work  would  have  been 
incomplete,  have  been  grouped  under  one  head,  to  avoid  diffusing 
information  better  condensed  and  confined  to  one  title. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  Editor  to  impart  sound  and 
practical  Information,  on  every  subject  connected  with  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  in  language  plain  and  intelligible  to  all;  and  his 
highest  gratification  at  the  close  of  his  task,  is  the  belief  that  in 
the  hour  of  need  the  “ Dictionaet  of  Medical  and  Suegical 
Knowledge  ” will  be  found  a safe  Gruide  and  a reliable  Friend. 


London,  Octoher,  1864. 
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The  object  of  this  Work  is  not  to  supersede  tbe  office  of  tbe  Physician,  or  inculcate 
the  practice  of  Domestic  Alcdicine,  but  only  to  teach  how,  in  difficult  situations,  and 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  a person  may  cure  diseases  and  save  life  without  laying 
any  claim  to  Professional  knowledge ; and  as  no  advice  will  be  given  in  this  Dictionary 
but  what  has  been  dictated  by  experience,  or  confirmed  by  personal  observation,  every 
rehance  may  be  placed  on  the  Recommendations  and  Prescriptions  contained  in  it. 

But  as  Diseases  often  assume  characters  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  form,  where  the 
remedies  beneficial  in  the  morning  may  be  injurious  in  the  evening ; a Medical  man 
—whenever  attainable — should  be  consulted  in  all  cases  involving  constitutional 
disturbance. 


AAEOiN. — The  name  of  a celebrated 
physician  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  who 
flourished  in  the  seventh  centruy;  and 
whose  name  is  chiefly  memorable  fl’om  his 
having  been  the  first  medical  authority 
who  described  and  treated  the  diseases  of 
measles  and  small  pox.  This  voluminous 
writer  died  A.n.  635. 

AB. — A prefix  of  words  derived  from 
the  Latin,  and  signifies  going  from,  taken 
away,  or  separated.  It  is  frequently  used 
in  surgical  and  anatomical  language,  as 
ah-ductor,  a muscle  to  take  from,  or  away; 
and  ab-rasion,  the  wearing  or  rubbing  oS 
of  the  cuticle,  so  as  to  expose  the  sensitive 
true  skin  below. 

ABACA. — The  name  of  a variety  of 
hemp,  — Manilla  hemp,  — an  article 
brought  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
where  it  is  indigenous.  For  its  uses  and 
medical  properties,  sec  Hemp. 

ABDFST. — A sanitary  process,  and  a 
ceremony  of  purification,  practised  by  the 
Mahommedans.  A washing  of  the  whole, 
or  a part  of  the  body,  performed  by  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  on  all  occasions 
before  commencing  their  religious  for- 
malities. See  Ablution. 

ABDOMEN. — The  largest  cavity  in  the 
human  body,  commonly  called  the  belly, 
the  word  being  derived  from  the  Latm 
verb  abdo,  to  hide ; because  within  it  are 
confined  from  view  the  great  digestive 
organs,  the  intestines,  the  several  assistant 
organs,  and  the  largo  arteries,  veins. 


nerves,  and  other  important  vessels;  the 
whole  being  enveloped  in  a thin,  delicate 
membrane,  caUed  the  'peritoneum.  The 
cavity  of  the  belly  is  separated  from  that 
of  the  chest  by  a broad,  shelf-hke  muscle 
— the  midriff,  or  diaphragm;  is  bounded 
below  by  the  bones  of  the  hips,  or  pelvis, 
and  the  muscles  and  membranes  which 
cover  the  openings  in  and  between  those 
bones ; it  is  enclosed  at  the  back  and  sides 
by  the  spinal  column,  and  the  muscles 
which  rise  from  it ; and  is  finally  shut  in 
on  the  front  by  muscles  that  assist  in  the 
process  of  digestion,  resphation,  and 
expulsion.  The  organs  contained  in  the 
belly  are  the  stomach,  small  and  large 
intestines,  liver,  gaU  bladder,  pancreas,  or 
sweetbread;  spleen,  or  milt;  kidneys, 
their  tubes  or  m'eters;  and  the  bladder; 
with  the  spermatic  cords  in  the  male,  and 
the  womb,  or  uterus,  in  the  female.  The 
most  important  vessels  in  this  cavity  are 
the  aorta,  or  great  trunk  artery,  and  its 
two  main  branches;  the  large  hollow  or 
ascending  vein,  vena  cava  ; the  nerves  of 
the  cavity  and  lower  extremities,  the 
THOBACic  duct  and  organs  of  nutrition, 
with  the  caul  or  omentum,  mesentery,  and 
all  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels. 

Anatomists  have  divided  the  front  of 
the  abdomen  into  nine  imaginary  regions, 
for  tbe  sake  of  more  accurately  describing 
the  organs  that  lie  below ; and  physicians 
adopt  the  same  plan,  to  facilitate  their 
description  of  diseases.  These  divisions 
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are  defined  by  drawing  three  imaginary 
lines  horizontally  across  the  belly,  and 
then  cutting  these  by  two  perpendicular 
lines,  as  shown  on  the  annexed  figure: 


the  three  centre  spaces  being  called  re- 
spectively— No.  1,  The  epigastric  region, 
or  over  the  stomach;  No.  2,  The  um- 
hilical,  or  navel  region;  No.  3,  The  hypo- 
gastric, or  rmder  or  lower  beUy.  The 
two  spaces  on  each  side  of  No.  1,  marked 
a and  h,  are  called  the  right  and  left 
hypochondriac,  or  over  the  liver ; while  c 
and  d,  the  spaces  on  either  side  of  No.  2, 
are  denominated  right  and  left  lumbar,  or 
the  regions  of  the  loins ; and  e andy,  the 
two  remaining  spaces  on  either  side  of 
No.  3,  are  called  the  right  and  left  iliac, 
or  the  regions  of  the  bowels. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  space  con- 
taining the  organs  by  which  the  economv 
of  life  is  supported,  should  be  subject  to 
many  diseases ; though  their  number  will 
seem  less  remarkable  when  we  remeinber 
how  many  are  the  organs  in  that  limited 
cavity,  how  important  and  compheated 
are  their  functions,  and  how  opposite, 
though  all  working  to  one  end, — the 
nutrition  of  the  body, — are  the  several 
actions  performed  at  the  same  time  in 
that  circumscribed  space.  Thus  wo  have 
organic  and  functional  diseases,  special 
and  distinctive  of  each  organ;  and  besides 
those  affections  calling  for  the  aid  of  the 
physician,  the  belly  is  subject  to  accidents 
and  diseases,  where  the  skill  of  the  surgeon 


alone  can  afford  relief  and  cure.  Of  this 
character  are  those  accumulations  of  water 
known  as  dropsy  of  the  belly,  and  for 
which  it  is  often  necessa^  to  puncture  the 
abdomen,  and  draw  off  the  fluid.  See 
Tapping.  In  the  attempt  to  lift  heavy 
weights  with  a sudden  jerk,  or  by  violent 
steaming,  and  from  other  causes,  a small 
portion  of  the  bowel,  or  its  surrounding 
caul,  is  sometimes  forced  between  the 
edges  of  the  muscles,  or  through  some  of 
the  openings  in  the  bones  of  the  hips  or 
pelvis,  causmg  an  external  swelling,  known 
by  the  name  of  rupture — an  accident 
demanding  immediate  attention.  See 

Deopst,  Rupture,  Bowels. 

The  belly  varies  in  size  and  shape> 
according  to  the  age  and  sex.  In  child- 
hood it  is  proportionately  large;  in  the 
adult  male,  tense ; in  the  female,  pendent, 
and  large  in  the  lower  region.  In  spare 
persons  it  is  small ; in  the  phlegmatic  and 
melancholy  it  is  imusuaUy  large;  Avhile 
in  those  of  a nervous  and  sanguine  tem- 
perament it  is  generally  small.  The 

muscles  and  integument  of  the  abdomen 
are  capable  of  great  extension,  both  from 
disease,  as  in  dropsy,  and  from  natural 
causes,  as  in  pregnancy. 

In  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  their 
lining  membrane,  the  pleura,  in  bums  or 
scalds,  or  in  rhemnatism  affecting,  the 
che&t,respiration  is  verymaterially  assisted 
by  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen ; whereas 
in  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and  their 
membrane,  and  similar  accidents  to  the 
belly,  the  respiratory  action  of  its  muscles 
is  entirely  suspended,  and  breathing 
exclusively  carried  on  by  the  chest  and 
midriff. 

In  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the 
functions  carried  on  in  the  abdomen,  this 
region  of  the  body  should  always  be  pro- 
tected from  the  effects  of  cold  and  wet, 
cither  by  wearing  warm  but  loose  clothing 
of  flannel  in  front  of  it,  or,  in  cold  wwither, 
protecting  it  from  rain  or  wind  br  such  a 
system  as  that  adopted  in  Scotland,  of 
wearing  a plaid  in  a broad  fold  across  tho 
stomach,  and  then  carrying  the  scart  over 
the  chest  and  back,  and  bringing  1 he  end 
down  over  the  stomach  in  a second  fold. 

The  diseases  of  the  belly  will  bo  found 
under  their  distinctive  hciuls.  See  Mus- 
cular Pains  or  the  Bkllt;  Drum 
Belly,  Scalds  op,  &c. 

ABERRATION  OF  MIND.— Aspccics 
of  temporary  insanity,  a wandering  inco- 
horcncy  of  the  mind,  tho  result  of  long 
impaired  health,  or  of  violent  and  sudden 
emotions.  See  Lunacy. 
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ABIES. — The  fir  tree,  a genus  of 
plants  resembling  the  larch,  the  properties 
and  effects  of  Avhich  ’n'ill  be  considered 
under  Pine,  and  the  products  of  that  oi'der 
of  vegetation. 

ABLUTION,  or  •washing  away.  Any 
cleansing  of  the  body,  whether  with  or 
•without  friction,  or  the  use  of  towel  or 
brushes,  is  an  ablution. 

This  highly  important  sanitary  process^ 
has,  from  the  earliest  epochs,  and  among 
almost  every  variety  and  shade  of  religious 
opinion,  been  insisted  on,  both  as  a moral 
and  spiritual  cleansing,  a tyjDe  of  purifica- 
tion. 

In  warm  climates,  where  the  perspiration 
from  all  parts  of  the  body  is  considerable, 
and  where  the  fine  particles  of  dust  always 
floating  on  the  air  are  prone  to  adhere  to 
the  clammy  skin,  and  by  stopping  up  the 
pores  of  the  cuticle  pave  the  way  for  those 
formidable  diseases  of  the  skin,  at  once 
so  disagi-eeable  to  look  at  and  disgusting 
to  endm'e,  aU  the  eaidy  lawgivers  and 
fi'amers  of  rchgious  codes,  to  insure  clean- 
liness among  the  ignorant  populace,  made 
fi’cquent  ablutions  a peremptory  command 
of  their  creeds ; thus,  what  was  designed 
as  a social  and  sanitary  enactment,  soon 
grew  to  be  regarded  as  a sacred  ordinance. 
Ablutions,  or  In^strations,  as  they  are 
properly  called,  constituted  an  important 
part  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial,  and  were 
frequently  practised  by  the  Jews,  both  by 
the  priesthood  and  the  people.  Among 
the  Hindoos,  ablution  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  religious  ceremonials  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  Brahminical  creed ; and 
the  exhausted  devotee  who  cannot  reach 
the  Ganges  or  any  of  its  holy  streams, 
believes,  that  if  he  plunges  into  any  river, 
and  in  faith  and  prayer  calls  upon  the 
Gange.s  to  cleanse  him  of  his  moral  stains 
and  spiritual  sins,  he  will  be  perfectly 
purified.  The  Greeks,  the  Eomans,  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  East,  had,  to  a certain 
oxtent,  the  same  opinion  of  the  necessity 
of  Irequent  ablutions.  But  of  all  religions, 
that  of  Mahommedanism  is  the  one  in 
which  the  ceremony  is  most  imperatively 
believed  in  and  implicitly  followed ; for  it 
enters  into  the  most  ordinary  action  of  hfe, 
as  well  as  into  the  highest  and  commonest 
ceremony  of  the  faith,  each  rite  being 
cither  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followech 
by  an  entire  or  partial  ablution. 

The  early  Cliristians  were  in  the  habit  of 
undergoing  ablution  before  the  taking  of 
the  ooinniunion  : the  ceremony  of  baptism, 
and  the  sprinkling  with  holy  water  as 
practised  in  Catholic  churches,  are  species 


of  ablution.  And  as  the  aphorism  asserts 
that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  both  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  body,  that  partial  or 
enthe  ablution  is  not  much  more  fre- 
quently practised.  See  Baths. 

ABNOEMAL,  from  the  LatinaSwomia, 
from  the  original,  UTOgular,  malfonned; 
a term  in  general  use  among  anatomists 
and  medical  men  to  denote  a condition  of 
an  organ  or  paid  different  from  what  it 
should  be  in  a state  of  healthy  natm’e. 

ABOETION. — A separation  from  the 
womb,  and  a coming  away  of  the  child, 
before  the  proper  period  for  its  expulsion, 
and  when  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  hve 
when  bom. 

Abortion  can  only  occm’  before  the  sixth 
month  of  pregnancy ; after  that  period  and 
up  to  the  eighth  month  it  is  called  a mis- 
carriage, and  any  time  between  the  eighth 
and  ninth  month  a premature  labom\ 

W omen  of  all  conditions  of  hfe,  and  at  all 
ages,  ai'e  subject  to  abortion,  though  it  is 
much  more  frequent  •with  those  living  in 
towns  than  in  villages — among  the  weak 
and  delicate  than  the  robust  and  vigorous, 
and  more  prevalent  in  young  mothers 
than  in  those  who  have  had  several  child- 
ren. The  causes  that  produce  abortion  are 
very  numerous;  sometimes  they  proceed 
from  a natural  weakness  of  constitution, 
the  system  seeming  to  be  unable  to  cany 
on  the  new  action  unless  assisted  by  aid 
and  medicine.  Over-fatigue,  sitting  long 
in  a heated  room,  dancing,  sudden  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  such  as  grief  or  terror, 
falls,  blo^ws,  or  kicks,  are  all  occasionally 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  mishap  ; but 
by  far  the  most  frequent  reason  is  a false 
step,  a sudden  jar  to  the  body,  jumping 
from  a chair,  straining  to  lift  a heavy 
weight,  turning  a bed,  or  attempting  to 
reach  an  article  beyond  the  person’s  height, 
or  from  a violent  fit  of  coughing.  There 
are  other  causes,  but  those  may  be  ima- 
gined from  what  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. 

Abortion  may  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week  of  pregnancy,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  and  third  months,  the  fifth  and 
the  sixth;  but  the  two  most  freqiicnl; 
periods  are  between  the  seventh  and  twelfth 
weeks,  and  at  the  sixth  month. 

Symptoms. — When  the  death  of  the 
child — ov  foetus,  as  it  is  called  before  birth 
— is  the  cause  of. the  abortion,  the  fact  is 
indicated  by  (ho  soft  and  flabby  state  of 
the  breasis,  a sense  of  weight  and  coldness 
at  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  attended  with 
occasional  sliivoriug,  pains  iu  the  back 
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and  loins,  and,  after  a time,  by  a bearing 
down  pressme  that  comes  on  and  goes  oil 
at  regular  periods  and  intermissions,  tiU 
the  coming  on  of  the  proper  expulsive 
pains.  Where  the  cause  has  been  sudden, 
the  first  symptoms  are  generally  pains  in 
the  back,  weight  in  the  bottom  of  the  abdo- 
men, languor,  great  depression  of  spirits, 
shivering,  and  occasionally  fainting.  These 
axe  followed,  after  a longer  or  shorter 
time,  by  a discharge  of  blood,  sometimes 
only  trifling,  at  others  excessive  and  in 
alarming  quantity,  accompanied  by  sharp 
flying  pains  along  the  back  and  over  the 
belly;  these  pains  gradually  increase  in 
strength  and  duration,  till  they  assiune  all 
the  characters  of  regular  labour  pains, 
which  continue  till  the  child  or  the  em- 
bryo is  expelled.  See  Labottk.  As 
women  who  have  once  had  an  abortion  are 
particularly  hable  to  suffer  a repetition 
of  the  same  misfortune,  and  at  the  same 
period,  particular  care  must  be  taken  in 
the  next  pregnancy,  especially  till  the 
woman  has  passed  the  period  of  the  first 
mishap,  to  protect  her  from  any  injury  or 
circumstance  which  might  cause  a repe- 
tition of  the  accident;  for  there  is  no 
casualty  to  which  a female  is  liable,  that 
produces  a more  serious  and  depressing 
influence  on  the  system,  than  that  of  abor- 
tion ; and  should  it  occm'  with  first  child, 
it  may  be  repeated  for  several  years,  im- 
less  most  skflfuUy  guarded  against.  See 
Miscaeeiage. 

Tebatment. — The  first  object  to  be 
considered,  in  cases  of  expected  abortion, 
is  to  arrest  the  progress  if  begim,  and,  if 
possible,  secm-e  the  continuance  of  the 
pregnancy.  For  this  pm'pose  the  earliest 
symptoms  are  to  be  attended  to,  and  these 
are,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  sometimes 
extending  over  the  front  of  the  belly, 
accompanied  with  a general  heat  and 
irritability  of  the  body,  with  a frequent 
desire  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  a slight 
evidence  of  blood,  or  show. 

In  cases  of  this  nature,  and  before  the 
separation  of  the  child  from  the  womb  has 
been  effected,  and  while  there  is  yet  a 
chance  of  preventing  the  abortion,  the 
patient  is  to  be  placed  on  her  back  in  bed, 
and  kept  perfectly  cabn  and  still,  the  legs 
slightly  raised,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen,  and  napkins,  wrimg  out 
of  cold  water  or  cold  vinegar  and  water, 
apphed  frequently  over  the  belly.  An 
effervescing  chaught,  made  by  dissolving 
twenty  grains  of  ciu'bonate  of  soda  in  the 
third  of  a tumbler  of  water,  and  adding 
tifteen  grains  of  tartaric  acid,  is  to  be  given 


every  one  or  two  hours,  and  followed  the 
next  day  by  a small  quantity  of  castor  oiL 

All  rich  or  stimulating  foods  and  drinks 
are  to  be  prohibited,  and  every  noise  or 
excitement  carefully  guarded  against.  In 
young  and  robust  constitutions,  and  when 
the  pulse  is  quick  and  full,  from  six  to 
nine  leeches  should  be  applied  over  the 
womb,  and  in  addition  to  the  effen'escing 
draughts,  a seidlitz  powder  taken  once  or 
twice,  to  act  more  fully  on  the  bowek. 
By  these  means,  keeping  the  body  cool 
and  quiet,  and  the  mind  tranquil,  the 
threatened  danger,  by  a week  or  two’s 
rest,  may  be  got  over,  and  nature  thus 
assisted  resume  its  functions,  and  the 
pregnancy  proceed  to  a happy  termination. 

When,  however,  from  the  symptoms 
already  given,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  child  is  dead,  the  patient  is  to  be  kept 
perfectly  tranquil  and  on  her  back,  bottles 
of  hot  water  are  to  be  placed  to  the  feet, 
and  a napkin,  folded  into  a large  square, 
and  wrung  out  of  cold  vinegar  and  water, 
applied  to  the  abdomen  so  as  to  cover  it, 
while  another  made  smaller  is  apph'ed 
to  the  lower  parts ; these  being  at  once 
removed,  wetted,  and  reapplied,  as  soon  as 
they  become  warm.  A few  spoonfuls  of 
gruel,  with  a little  brandy,  are  to  be  given 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  weak- 
ness or  exhaustion  of  the  patient. 

Should  the  amount  of  blood  discharged 
be  moderate,  the  above  appheation  will  be 
formd  generally  sufficient  to  arrest  it 
entirely,  or  tiU  nature  expels  the  child  and 
its  membranes,  by  a few  of  the  ordinary 
pains  of  chUdbirth;  but  if  the  amount 
of  blood  be  large,  and  there  be  an  absence 
of  all  expulsive  pains,  a sUk  handkerchief 
should  be  at  once  wetted  with  sweet  oU,  or 
in  the  absence  of  that,  smeared  with  lard, 
and  then  piece  by  piece  cautiously  passed 
into  the  birth,  and  then,  as  already  di- 
rected, the  cold  vinegar  and  wat^  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  abdomen.  The  object  of 
this  plug,  as  it  is  caUed,  is  to  cause  the 
blood  to  coagulate  internally,  and  so  stop 
the  further  bleeding  from  the  womb  till 
the  proper  pains  set  m,  and  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  shows  that 
the  expulsive  efforts  have  commenced, 
when  the  handkerchief  must  be  with- 
drawn to  give  room  for  the  passage  of  the 
child  and  membranes. 

The  afterbirth  does  not  always  descend 
at  (ho  same  time;  but  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  it  should  bo 
expelled  as  soon  ns  possible  with  safety, 
a gentle  pressure  on  the  abdomen  witli 
tho  hand,  or  friction  over  the  belly,  will,  in 
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most  cases,  excite  the  womb  to  contraction, 
and  thus  throw  out  the  afterbirth.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  all  the  time  the 
womb  is  open,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of 
excessive  bleeding,  or  what  is  called 
■flooding ; and  when  this  comes  away  in 
gushes,  unattended  by  the  necessary  pains, 
it  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
empty  the  womb  at  once,  and  by  the  most 
expeditious  means.  Eor  this  purpose,  a 
drachm  of  the  bruised  ergot  of  rye  must 
be  simmered  for  ten  minutes,  in  about  a 
quartern  of  water,  to  which  a few  grains 
of  soda  are  added ; the  liquor  is  then  to  be 
strained,  and  a wineglassful,  with  a little 
sugar,  and  a teaspooMul  of  brandy,  given 
as  soon  as  cool  enough  to  drink.  See 
Eegot  of  Eye. 

Fainting  sometimes  occurs  from  the  loss 
of  blood,  when  small  doses  of  cordials  must 
be  given,  or  a little  brandy  and  water,  with 
twenty  drops  of  sal  volatile,  and  ten  drops 
of  ether  in  each  dose  ,•  but  these  must  not 
be  too  frequently  or  incautiously  ad- 
ministered, the  object  being  merely  to 
rouse,  and  not  to  excite  the  patient. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  bleeding, 
the  room  must  be  kept  cool,  cold  air  freely 
allowed  to  circulate  round  the  patient, 
and  frequent  draughts  of  lemonade,  or 
acidulated  waters,  given  to  her  for  drink. 
When  the  abortion  takes  place  early  in 
•the  pregnancy,  and  before  the  child  is 
distinctly  formed,  all  the  clots  of  blood  dis- 
charged should  be  carefully  examined,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  the  embryo,  as  on  the 
discovery  of  that,  the  subsequent  treatment 
depends.  In  cases  of  malformation,  and 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  confined 
dimensions  of  the  pelvis,  or  bones  of  the 
hips,  a fully  developed  child  could  not  be 
bom  alive,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
surgeon  to  produce  abortion,  for  the  safety 
of  the  mother,  the  time  at  which  that 
operation  is  to  be  effected  depending  on 
the  capability  of  the  parts. 

Procuring  or  causing  abortion,  either 
by  drugs  purposely  taken,  by  means 
directly  applietl,  or  by  blows,  violence,  or 
force,  resulting  in  the  death  and  abortion 
of  the  child,  was  formerly  punished  with 
death,  though  by  the  common  law  of 
England  it  is  now  classed  only  as  a felony, 
punishable  by  transportation  for  life,  or 
for  fifteen  years.  See  Lauour,  Mis- 
carriage, &c. 

ABEACAJJABEA. — TIio  name  of  an 
Assyrian  deity,  and  a secret  charm,  used 
m the  Middle  Ages  ns  a talisman  against 
agues  and  fevers.  This  magical  antidote 
consisted  of  the  word  abracadabra  written 


on  a piece  of  parchment  in  such  a manner 
as  to  form  an  equilateral  triangle,  by 
omitting  one  letter  in  each  line.  The 
charm  was  then  sewn  up  in  a small  bag, 
and  either  worn  on  the  arm  or  round  the 
neck,  as  a safe  and  reliable  amulet. 

ABEASION. — A rubbing  or  scraping 
off  of  the  outer,  or  scarf  skin.  This 
frequently  trillmg,  but  generally  very 
painful  accident,  is  more  often  the  result 
of  falls  than  of  any  other  kind  of  casualty ; 
the  pain  depending  on  the  injm-y  done  to 
the  true  skin  by  the  removal  of  the 
covering  cuticle,  and  the  presence  of  dust, 
gravel,  or  other  irritating  substance  ad- 
hering to  or  embedded  in  the  sensitive 
tissue  of  the  true  skin.  The  hands,  knees, 
and  forehead  are  the  parts  most  frequently 
exposed  to  this  accident.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  attended  vidth  a bruise,  and 
even  a laceration  of  the  paad,  in  which 
case  the  article  Bruise  must  be  consulted. 

Treatment  for  a simple  abrasion. — If 
the  injmy  is  free  from  dirt,  or  any  irritating 
substance,  a little  violet  powder  must  be 
dusted  over  the  exposed  paid  with  a puff ; 
a layer  of  soft  wool,  or  a piece  of  cotton 
wadding,  is  next  to  be  placed  over  the 
powder,  and  the  whole  secured  by  a turn 
or  two  of  a bandage.  When  violet  powder 
cannot  be  obtained,  flour  may  be  substi- 
tuted; or,  in  default  of  that,  a little 
magnesia.  When  dirt  or  gravel,  however, 
are  present,  the  abrasion  must  be  tenderly 
washed  with  a little  warm  water,  removing 
the  deeper  seated  particles  of  dirt  by  means 
of  a camel’s  hair  pencil;  a soft  piece  of 
linen  is  then  to  be  laid  across  the  injury, 
and  gently  pressed,  so  as  to  dry  up  the 
moisture.  A few  drops  of  the  extract  of 
lead  should  be  next  poured  on  the  exposed 
sm’face,  and  after  it  has  diffused  itself  over 
the  sore,  apply  the  violet  powder,  lloiu’,  or 
magnesia,  as  already  dii’ected ; put  on  the 
cotton,  and  secure  the  whole  as  explained 
above.  As  abrasions  are  extremely  painful, 
great  care  is  necessary  in  cbessing  them ; 
but  as  they  heal  very  quickly,  all  that  is 
requisite  is  to  clean  them  from  all  grit  and 
dirt,  and  keep  them  from  the  ab  and 
injury.  The  first  cbessing  need  not  bo 
interfered  with  till  the  cure  is  effected  by 
tlio  formation  of  a now  cuticle  over  the 
part. 

ABEOTANUM. — The  botanical  name 
of  the  plant  Southernwood,  which  see. 

ABSCESS. — A tumour  containing  pus ; 
any  swelling  or  cavity  filled  with  purulent 
matter,  formed  in  the  tissue  or  organ  in 
which  it  is  found  by  diseased  action,  the 
result  of  inflammation.  Abscesses  are 
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either  superficial  or  deep  seated -the 
fonnerj  "wheii  they  fonuin  the  cellular  tissue 
on  any  part  of  the  suiTace  of  the  hody  j 
the  latter,  when  they  take  place  in  the 
texture  of  some  organ  or  structure  of  the 
different  cavities.  Abscesses  tire  divided  into 
the  Acute  and  the  Chronic, — acute  when 
they  rise  from  an  understood  and  definite 
cause,  and  proceed  in  regular  progression 
to  their  height ; and  chronic  when  the  cause 
of  their  origin  is  either  unknown  or  doubt- 
fid,  and  the  time  of  then-  development  ex- 
tremely tedious : a common  suppuration 
on  the  fingers,  or  any  part  of  the  skin, 
is  an  example  of  the  acute,  and  lumbar 
abscess  an  instance  of  the  chronic  form. 

Acute. — Cause.  Blows,  scratches,  pricks, 
or  stings,  are  frequently  the  immediate 
cause  of  an  abscess,  by  excitmg  a cp-tain 
amount  of  inflammation  in  the  part  injured, 
indicated  by  redness  and  increased  heat  5 
and  as  more  blood  is  sent  to  the  spot  affected 
by  the  arteries,  than  is  carried  away  by  the 
Yeins,  a certain  amount  accumulates,  and 
in  a measure  becomes  stagnant,  causing 
the  heat  and  redness.  From  the  mouths 
of  these  loaded  bloodvessels,  a fluid  exudes 
known  os  pus,  but  commonly  denominated 
matter,  which  is  poured  into  the  smTound- 
ing  textm-e,  where  it  gradually  collects,  till 
the  quantity  becoming  large  causes  a 
distention  of  the  skin^the  swelling  or 
tumour  always  attencling  a superficial 
abscess : this  accumulation  of  pus,  pressing 
on  the  nerves  below  and  around,  induces 
the  pain  always  experienced  in  the 
maturing  or  ripening  stage  of  an  abscess. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  bloodvessels 
are  secreting  pus,  another  set  of  vessels 
are  exuding  a substance  hke  the  skin  of  an 
egg-shell,  to  line  the  cavity  into  which  the 
matter  is  pom-ed;  this  substance  is  called 
the  sac  or  bag  of  the  abscess,  and  serves 
the  pm-pose  of  confining  the  matter,  and 
preventing  its  spreading  fiito  the  smTound- 
ing  parts.  As  more  pus  is  thrown  out, 
room  is  made  for  it  by  the  absorption  01 
dissolving  of  the  solids  in  the  neighbom’- 
hood,  the  sides  of  the  space  being  Imed 
with  a continuation  of  the  sac. 

Symptoms. — Heat  and  redness  are  the 
first  indications  of  all  external  inflainma- 
tions,  and  as  the  action  increases,  pain  is 
manifested  in  the  part,  and  soon  after,  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  an  abscess,  a 
sensation  of  throbbing  ; this  is  soonfollowed 
by  swelling  and  a shining  appearance  of 
the  skjn  over  it,  "Where  the  skin  is  loose 
and,  the  qbscesa  near  the  surface,  the 
swelling  is  generally  rapid,  and  the  pain 
lcs9  severe ; but  where  the  skin  is  ti  ght,  and 


the  matter  deep,  the  swelling  is  proportion- 
ably  slow,  and  the  pain  and  throbbing 
very  severe  1 thus  in  whitlow,  where  there 
is  no  room  for  expansion,  the  pain  is 
sometimes  intolerable. 

Treatment.— T^h.e.  first  objeet  in  all 
cases  likely  to  terminate  in  an  abscess,  is 
to  endeavour  to  subdue  the  inflammation, 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  matter ; this 
is  to  be  attempted  by  the  application  of 
cold  lotions,  arid  a dose  or  two  of  aperient 
medicine,  or  the  adoption  of  the  following. 
Take  of — 

Sal  ammoniac,  powdered  3 di’achms. 
Dissolve  m 

Camphor  water  ...  1 pint. 

Add  powdered  nitre  . . i chachm, 

Anri  vinegar  ....  2 ounces. 

Mix,  and  make  a lotion,  to  be  apphed  con- 
stantly to  the  part  by  means  of  cloths. 

Take  one  or  two  compound  coloeynth 
pdls,  according  to  the  age,  strength,  and 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  a few  hours  after, 
a dessertspoonful  of  Epsom  salts,  dissolved 
in  a tumblerfull  of  water. 

"WTien  the  abscess  is  large,  and  the  con- 
stitution delicate,  the  local  symptoms  are 
frequently  attended  with  indications  of 
fever,  shiverings  and  hot  flushes,  in  which 
case  the  foUovdng  saline  mixture  should 
be  given,  and  continued  as  long  as  there 
is  any  prospect  of  arresting  the  suppm-a- 
tion.  Take  of— 

Tasteless  salts  (phosphate 

of  soda) 2 ounces. 

Dissolve  in 

Mint  water 8 ounces, 

and  add 

Tartrate  of  antimony  . 2 grains. 
Mix;  thi-ee  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
every  four-  hom-s.  If,  after  twenty-four 
hours’  application  of  the  lotion,  and  the 
employment  of  the  piUs  or  mixtui-efor  the 
same  time,  the  swelling  has  not  increased, 
and  the  redness  of  the  part  has  abated,  or 
the  skirl  has  recovered  its  natui-al  colour, 
the  person  may  conclude  the  inflamination 
has  been  arrested,  and  all  apprehension  of 
an  abscess  is  at  an  end.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, a hardness  will  remain  for  some  days 
or  even  weeks : this  may  be  eventually  re- 
moved by  gently  rubbing  the  part,  either 
with  the  dry  hand,  or  vidth  a little  od  or 
lard,  so  as  to  promote  absorption  by  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  _ , . , , 

When  pulsation  has  set  in ; and  with  the 
heat,  redness,  and  swelling,  there  is  pain 
and  tln-obbing,  it  is  seldom  of  any  use  to 
attempt  to  arrest  the  suppuration;  smd 
means  hould  be  taken,  by  appljung 
repeated  poultices,  to  bring  the  absi^ss  to 
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a head  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  articles 
chiefly  used  for  this  purpose  ai’e  bread; 
linseed  mead,  and  bran ; but  as  none  of 
these  possesses  any  vh’tue  in  itself,  and 
as  the  onl;^  benefit  afforded  is  derived 
from  the  moist  heat,  that  article  is  the  best 
which  will  longest  hold  the  heat  (see 
Poultices)  ; and  as  a small  bag  with  a 
few  handfuls  of  bran  is  the  cleanest  and 
most  expeditious,  it  should  be  generally 
employed : it  has  this  advantage  also  over 
the  other  two  articles,  that  it  requii'es  no 
repetition,  one  supply  of  bran  lasting  for  a 
whole  day.  A saucepan  half  filled  with 
hot  water  should  be  kept  in  readiness  by 
the  fii’e ; the  bag  of  bran,  with  the  mouth 
sewn  up,  is  to  be  soaked  in  the  water,  the 
excess  of  liquid  squeezed  out,  and  applied 
as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne  to  the  part,  and 
this  process  repeated  as  often  as  the  poul- 
tice becomes  cool:  to  retain  the  heat  as 
long  as  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  fold  a 
napkin  or  handkerchief  loosely  round  the 
poultice. 

The  poulticing  is  to  be  continued  till 
the  top  of  the  swelling  becomes  soft,  and 
the  fluctuation  of  the  matter  plainly  felt 
beneath  when  pressed  by  the  finger,  and 
the  skin  at  the  apex  becomes  thin  and 
white.  The  abscess  is  now  to  be  opened 
by  means  of  a broad-bladed  lancet,  or  a 
sharp  knife,  care  being  taken  to  make  the 
opening  from  belota  upwards,  so  as  to 
allow  the  easy  and  entu-e  escape  of  aU.  the 
matter  from  the  cavity;  a result  that 
cannot  be  effected  if  the  top  of  the  abscess 
only  be  opened.  After  the  escape  of  the 
pus,  the  smToimding  parts  are  to  be  gently 
pressed  by  cfrawing  the  two  hands  together 
on  either  side  of  the  opening,  so  as  to  force 
out  as  much  as  possible ; the  part  is  then 
to  be  washed,  the  end  of  a piece  of  lint  or 
rag  mserted  into  the  cavity,  to  prevent  the 
closmg  of  the  opening,  and  another  poid- 
tice  applied,  and  renewed  every  hour  or 
two;  the  lint  or  rag  being  -withdrawn 
mght  and  morning  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  the  matter,  and  another  piece  inserted 
after  each  di-essing.  From  being  thick 
and  yellow,  tho  discharge  will  gradually 
become  thinner  and  lighter,  till  it  assumes 
tho  appearance  of  water;  and  finally 
ceases  entirely,  and  the  opening  poi-rna- 
nently  closes.  Sometimes,  inunediately 
before  tho  ripening  of  tho  abscess,  the 
pam  becomes  so  severe  as  to  destroy  both 
rest  and  appetite ; in  such  cases  26  drops 
of  laudanum  are  to  bo  given  to  an  adult  at 
bed- time,  or  if  there  is  much  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  skin,  10  grains  of  Dover’s  powder, 
mixed  with  a wineglass  of  camphor  water. 


is  to  be  given  instead,  but  at  the  same 
time. 

Sometimes,  when  the  abscess  is  large,  or 
the  constitution  of  the  patient  weak  or 
unhealthy,  the  final  healing  of  the  cavity 
is  slow  and  unsatisfactory ; in  such  cases 
the  patmnt’s  health  is  to  be  improved  by 
the  exhibition  of  wine  and  tonics,  such  as 
qur^e,  and  a full  diet,  especially  of  animal 
food;  and  where  wine  cannot  be  procui-ed 
or  IS  inadmissible,  a small  quantity  of  stout 
IS  to  be  given  thi-ee  times  a day ; at  the 
same  time,  a slightly  stimulating  lotion  is 
to  be  applied  once  a day  to  the  cavity, 
while  the  parts  adjacent  are  to  be  rubbed 
■with  the  hand  night  and  morning,  to  ex- 
cite the  vessels  to  a more  healthy  and 
■rigorous  action.  A cloth,  wetted  in  a 
little  weak  cold  gin  and  water,  and  placed 
in  or  over  the  abscess,  is  often  aU  that  is 
necessary  to  excite  the  vessels  to  action, 
and  effect  the  heahng  of  the  ca-vity ; or  a 
lotion  of  bluestone,  in  the  proportion  of 
2 grains  of  bluestone  to  1 ounce  of  water, 
wiU  be  sufficiently  strong  for  aU  necessaiw 
liui'poses. 

When  the  abscess  ocem-s  on  the  fingers, 
hand,  or  forearm,  that  member  should  be 
kept  suspended  in  a sling  at  right  angles 
■with  the  body;  and  when  it  takes  place  on 
the  lower  extreimties,  as  much  rest  in  the 
horizontal  position  is  to  be  taken  as  pos- 
sible. 

Chboeic  Abscesses. — For  this  form 
of  deep-seated  suppm-ation,  see  Lumbal^ 
and  Psoas  Abscess. 

ABSINTHE. — The  name  of  a favorndte 
French  drink,  the  basis  of  which  is  worm- 
wood. See  Drinks. 

ABSINTHIN. — The  active  principle  of 
wormwood ; a resin  of  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  but  as  yet  not  sufficiently  tested  to 
guarantee  its  medical  properties. 

ABSINTHIUM. — The  botanical  name 
of  the  Woimwood  plant,  which  see. 

ABSOEBENTS. — A class  of  medicines 
which  di-ink  up,  neutrahze,  and  render 
harmless,  any  acidity  or  noxious  and 
uTitating  matters  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  The  most  important  of  the  ab- 
sorbents are  chalk,  potass,  soda,  magnesia, 
and  ammonia.  See  Antacids. 

ABSOEBENTS. — This  word,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  verb  absorbeo,  and 
signifies  to-  suck  up,  anatomically  repre- 
sents a sjstem  of  minute  vessels,  whose 
fimction  is  to  suck  up  and  carry  away  the 
constantly  acciunulating  dibris  or  refuse 
of  tho  body,  being  opposed  in  their  action 
to  Avhat  is  understood  as  tho  system  of 
secretion,  or  the  small  arteries.  To  preserve 
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these  two  funetions  in  a state  of  balance  is 
the  design  of  natui'e,  the  result  being 
physical  health;  for  if  more  matter  is 
secreted  than  can  be  absorbed,  or  more 
absorbed  than  can  be  secreted,  the  balance 
is  destroyed,  and  impaired  health,  or  the 
lost  integrity  of  a pai-t,  is  the  result.  These 
facts  are  shown,  first,  in  fever,  where  the 
process  of  absorption  is  much  more  active 
than  that  of  secretion:  hence  the  rapid 
emaciation  which  forms  so  striking  a 
feature  in  fever;  and  secondly,  in  dropsy, 
where  more  matter  is  laid  domi  by  the 
secreting  vessels — the  small  arteries — than 
the  absorbents  can  take  away,  the  result 
being  the  increase  of  bulk,  either  of  the 
whole  system,  or  a part,  as  witnessed  in 
general  or  particular  dropsies.  The  system 
of  absorption  is  carried  on  by  three  sets  of 
oi-gans,  each  distinct;  by  lacteals,  lym- 
phatics, and  absorbent  glands.  The 
lymphatics  arise  by  minute  orifices  from 
every  part  of  the  body,  from  the  head,  the 
brain,  the  bones,  muscles,  skin,  and  bowels. 
There  are  two  sets  of  these  lymphatic 
vessels,  the  deep-seated  and  the  superficial, 
each,  however,  freely  imiting  with  the 
other.  These  fine,  delicate  tubes  obtain 
their  name  from  carrying  a thin,  watery 
Iluid,  called  lymph,  which  is  the  liquid 
waste  of  the  body,  obtained  from  the  most 
opposite  organs  and  contrary  textures.  In 
their  progress  from  the  extremities  of  the 
body  to  their  termination  in  the  abdomen, 
the  lymphatics  pass  through  numbers  of 
BinaU  oval-shaped  bodies,  called  absorbent 
or  lyrnghatic  glands  ; in  this  manner,  the 
sets  converging  unite  behind thebowels  into 
five  or  six  branches,  which  soon  after 
terminate  in  one  trunk  vessel,  called  the 
thoracic  duct.  The  lacteals,  so  named 
from  carrying  a milky-looking  fluid,  rise 
from  the  stomach,  and  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  intestines,  both  internally 
and  externally,  absorbing  every  pai-ticle  of 
nutriment  given  off  by  th»  digested  food ; 
loaded  with  this  creamy  fluid,  called  chyle, 
the  lacteals  converge  in  the  mesentery,  the 
large  fatty  membrane  connecting  the 
bowels  with  the  spine,  whore  they  pass 
through  a double  set  of  glands,  and  finally 
terminate  by  several  channels  at  the  en- 
larged commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct, 
at  what  is  called  the  reservoir  of  the  chyle, 
or  the  receptaculum  chyli.  The  two 
systems  of  absorbent  vessels, — the  lym- 
phatics, loaded  with  the  refuse  of  the  body, 
and  the  lacteals,  charged  with  the  quint- 
essence of  all  the  nutriment  received  into  i 
the  system, — having  united  their  two  sets  j 
I >f  vessels  to  form  the  thoracic  duct,  that  j 


tube  nms  up  the  body  along  the  side  of 
the  spine,  and  terminates  in  a vein  behind 
the  left  collar’  bone,  from  whence  the  chyle 
is  conveyed  to  the  heart,  to  replenish  the 
blood,  exhausted  of  its  nutriment  by  the 
serrdee  of  the  body.  See  Lacteals, 
Ltmedatics,  and  Digestion. 

ABSOliPTION. — It  has  long  been  a 
question  of  the  greatest  interest  to  science 
to  discover  the  principle  on  which  the 
function  of  absorption  is  performed,  but 
though  many  theories  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  mode  by  which  nature 
eflects  this  important  oflice,  the  inquiry 
has  not  yet  received  a satisfactory  demon- 
stration. We  already  know  that  the 
laeteals  can  only  act  on  and  convey  chyle 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  that 
the  field  of  the  lymphatics  extends  to  every 
fluid  and  to  every  sohd — that  the  soft 
brain  and  the  hard  bone,  the  elastic 
muscle  and  the  tough  sinew,  are  ahke 
absorbed  by  them  and  borne  away;  but 
by  what  agency  they  do  this,  and  pour 
then’  contributions  of  water  and  nutriment 
into  the  veins  of  the  heart,  is  a question 
not  yet  fully  answered.  One  of  the  most 
approved  theories  is  that  which  explains 
the  action  as  depending  in  part  on  capillary 
attraction,  and  partly  on  the  principle  of 
endosmose,  a species  of  absorption  by  which 
a lighter  fluid,  passing  through  an  organ- 
ized substance  into  a denser  fluid,  has 
the  power  to  propel  the  lighter  fluid  up 
a tube  of  any  height  with  a steady  and 
equal  motion.  That  capillary  attraction 
has  some  share  in  the  operation  has  been 
proved  by  observing  the  lacteals  after 
death,  when  every  living  agent  has  ceased 
to  act,  not  only  fidl  of  chyle,  but  can-ying 
that  chyle  actively  along  towards  the 
thoracic  duct.  We  know  that  the  rootlets 
or  fibres  of  all  trees,  and  largo  plants,  arc 
terminated  with  small  oval  bodies,  or 
vegetable  glands,  called  by  bofanists 
spongiolcB,  and  that  if  these  small  bodies 
are  removed,  the  root  to  which  they  were 
attached  dies.  These  spongiolas  are  com- 
posed of  cells  filled  with  a fluid,  which 
being  denser  than  that  which  they  absorb 
from  the  earth,  the  nutriment  so  taken  up 
is,  by  the  process  of  endosmose,  projected 
along  the  root  to  the  tree.  Analogo’os  to 
these  spongiolac  are  the  numerous  oval 
glands  through  which  both  the  lacteals  and 
h’luphatics  puss  to  reach  their  destination 
in  the  thoracic  duct ; and  the  same  action 
used  to  explain  the  mode  of  propulsion  in 
the  vegetable,  has  been  advauced  to 
account  for  a similar  function  in  the 
animal  economy ; for  ns  these  vessels  have 
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neither  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries, 
nor  the  suction  and  forcing  power  of  the 
heart,  to  assist  their  contents  forward,  a 
reason  must  he  sought  elsewhere,  and  that 
akeady  advanced  is,  at  least,  feasible. 

AESTERGENTS,  from  the  Latin  ahs- 
tergeo,  to  wipe  away,  to  cleanse.  A term 
formerly  much  employed  in  medicine  to 
represent  a set  of  drugs  or  agents,  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  power  of  removing 
any  foul  or  injiudous  substance  from  the 
body.  Such  remedial  means  were  almost 
always  employed  externally  in  the  form  of 
lotions  or  decoctions,  which  being  used  to 
wash  sores,  idcQrs,  or  morbid  formations, 
were  supposed  to  carry  off  their  offensive 
exudations,  and  leave  the  part  in  a purer 
and  healthier  condition.  Though  water 
might  always  he  regarded  as  the  most 
important  of  such  agents,  it  was  seldom 
that  that  flrdd  was  applied  in  its  simplicity, 
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the  more  Irequent  practice  being  to  boil  it 
witli  rnai'sh  mallows,  wormwood,  sage, 
Bpikenard,  and  other  herbs,  supposed  to 
have  some  special  curative  properties  on 
external  injm'ies,  or  blemishes  of  the  body. 
The  Romans  possessed  an  abstergent  of 
singular  efficacy,  invariably  used  on  taking 
the  hot  or  sweating  bath ; this  was  a 
blunt,  crooked  instrument,  somewhat 
resembling  a bill-hook,  and  called  a strigU, 
by  which  they  scraped  off  tlic  dead 
perspiration  from  the  limbs  and  body  as 
t) 


grooms  do  a horse  with  a supple  piece  of 
steel.  See  Eath.  The  best  abstergent 
we  possess  is  the  Elesh-Erush,  which  see. 

AESTINENCE,  from  abstineo,  to  ab- 
stain or  forego.  Abstinence,  or  for- 
bearance from  food,  for  that  is  the  only 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  medically 
understood,  is  either  volxmtaiy,  involun- 
tary, or  compulsory. 

Voluntary  abstinence  is  that  depri- 
vation from  food  practised  by  religious  de- 
votees, especially  among  Jews,  Mahomme- 
dans,  Catholics,  Hindoos,  and  many  other 
Oriental  nations  and  faiths,  and  is  adopted 
by  some  as  an  ordinance  of  their  religion, 
and  typical  of  some  great  fact,  by  this 
means  always  kept  in  the  mind  and 
reverence  of  the  follower.  Ey  others  it  is 
adopted  as  a means  of  penance  and  bodilv 
castigation,  as  a punishment  to  the  flesh 
for  the  vices  conceived  by  the  mind. 
Abstinence  not  only  from  animal  food, 
but  from  a sufficiency  of  even  the  poorest 
and  least  supporting  of  vegetable  aliment, 
is  carried,  by  some  Christian  sects,  to  a 
degree  little  short  of  starvation.  The  idea 
of  mortifying  the  flesh  as  an  atonement 
for  committed  sins,  is  a custom  of  extreme 
antiquity.  Voluntary  abstinence  is  some- 
times adopted  as  a means  of  suicide  by 
visionaries  and  religious  monomaniacs. 
In  such  cases  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
resort  to  force  to  compel  the  person  to 
receive  aliment;  the  body  being  secured 
by  a strait-waistcoat,  sustenance  and  medi- 
cines are  pomnd  into  the  system  by  the 
stomach-pump,  tdl  a healthier  tone  of 
mind  is  induced,  and  tho  person  willingly 
retiu-ns  to  his  food. 

Involuntary  abstinence  is  that  state 
of  deprivation  from  food  to  which  men  are 
at  times  compelled  to  submit  from  ship- 
wreck, and  the  sudden  loss  of  all,  or  nearly 
all,  means  of  subsistence.  In  such  cases 
as  these,  or  when  men  have  been  immured 
in  dungeons,  and  left  to  starve  to  death, 
for  the  first  three  days  tho  persons  totally 
debarred  from  food  suffer  intensely  from 
the  pang's  of  hunger  and  thirst ; after  that 
time,  the  desire  for  food  or  drink  becomes 
less  clamorous;  the  body,  hoivcver,  at 
tliat  date  suddenly  gives  -way,  a collapse 
seems  lo  affect  it  generally,  tlio  complexion 
becomes  yellow',  tho  leatuvi's  shrunk,  and 
tho  muscles  of  tho  limbs  soft  and  con- 
tracted ; tho  strength  rapidly  declines,  and 
the  mind,  iveakened  with  the  body,  wan- 
ders, or  babbles  of  luxurious  feasts  and 
imaginary  abundance;  all  the  secretions 
are  sus])endeil,  or  nearly  so,  and  (he  desii’o 
for  footl  only  returns  in  occasional  lits. 
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soon  passing  off.  As  the  time  advances, 
the  body  becomes  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  least  change  of  temperature,  and,  like 
a thermometer,  indicates  the  smallest 
variation.  The  aberration  of  mind,  from 
■want  of  sleep,  and  constant  'watchfulness, 
soon  passes  into  delh-ium,  and  sometimes 
raving  madness.  The  emaciation  becomes 
frightful,  the  body  appearing  mere  skin 
and  hone,  and  the  debihty  so  great,  that 
the  lifting  of  an  arm,  or  the  slightest 
motion,  will  occasionally  produce  fainting 
and  coma,  or  a lethargic  sleep.  The 
length  of  time  that  nature  will  support  a 
total  deprivation  of  food  before  the  vital 
powers  sink,  depends  greatly  on  the 
original  health  and  temperament  of  the 
person  who  undergoes  the  test.  The 
longest  case  on  record  is  that  of  a young 
man,  who,  pai’tly  from  religious,  partly 
from  moral  motives,  resolved  to  abstain 
from  aU  aliment  whatevei’  till  an  allotted 
task  was  finished;  and,  reth’ing  to  an 
obscure  lodging,  and  devoting  his  days 
and  nights  to  the  duty  he  had  set  himself 
— that  of  copying  the  Bible  in  shorthand 
— ^had  reached  the  sixty-first  day  without 
tasting  food ; when,  reduced  to  a ghastly 
skeleton,  his  jiowers  gave  way,  and  his 
fidends  at  the  same  time  finding  him, 
means  were  taken  to  restore  the  yoimg 
man  to  health;  hut  so  injudiciously  was 
aliment  administered  to  him,  that  delhium 
commenced  on  the  fifth  day  of  their  treat- 
ment, and  death  terminated  the  case 
eleven  days  after  the  resumption  of  food. 
During  the  sixty-one  days,  this  young 
man  was  without  sustenance,  and  almost 
■without  sleep ; half  a pint  of  water  a day, 
into  which  the  juice  of  one  orange  was 
squeezed,  was  the  only  nourishment  that 
passed  his  lips. 

The  Treatment  in  all  cases  of  depri- 
vation from  food  requires  to  be  guided  by 
the  most  cai'eful  vigilance ; nothing  solid 
must  be  allowed  to  enter  the  stomach  for 
several  days,  and  the  same  care  that  is 
observed  in  feeding  an  infant  should  he 
extended  1o  the  man  or  woman  who,  long 
debarred  from  food,  ajipcals  to  us  for  sym- 
pathy and  help.  The  best  aliment  to  begin 
■with  is  strong  beef  tea,  thickened  ■\vith 
sago  or  Hour;  and  according  to  the  time 
the  person  has  been  without  food  must 
depend  the  amount  given  at  a time.  In 
extreme  cases,  a tahlespoonful  will  he 
sufficient  at  first,  repeated  every  half-hour 
for  at  least  two  hours,  before  (he  quantity 
is  increased  to  two  (ablesjioonfuls  at  a 
time  every  half  or  quarter  of  an  hour; 
the  conch'tion  of  the  sufferer  regulating 


the  amount  and  times  of  giving  the 
food. 

On  the  appearance  of  any  flushing  of  the 
face,  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  oppression 
of  the  head,  the  food  must  be  at  once  dis- 
continued, hot  bottles  of  water  applied  to 
the  feet,  cold  vinegar  and  water  to  the 
head,  and  where  the  gullet  is  the  affected 
part,  a hot  bran  poultice  put  round  the 
throat.  The  great  danger  arising  from 
giving  food  too  hastily  is  a reaction  of  the 
system,  which  not  unlrequently  terminates 
in  delu’ium,  and  a state  of  great  bodily 
excitement,  when  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  attack,  and  the  rapidity  and  force  of 
the  pulse,  must  depend  the  number  of 
leeches  which  should  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  and  guide  the  medical  attendant 
in  Ins  selection  either  of  ■vinegar  and  water 
for  a lotion,  or  a bladder  of  bruised  ice  for 
the  patient’s  head,  tiU  the  dehrium  is  sub- 
dued, and  the  feeding  process  can  he 
resumed. 

When  no  imtoward  symptom  arises, 
the  thickened  soup  may  he  varied  ■with 
soft  bread  and  milk,  the  bread  being  beaten 
smooth  ■with  a fork ; this  in  turn  may  be 
succeededby  rice,  sago,  or  tapioca  puddings; 
but  animal  food  must  owt  be  given  for 
some  days,  and  then  it  should  he  boiled — 
mutton  being  preferable  to  any  other  meat. 
The  beverage  dm-ing  this  time  should  be 
whey,  milk  and  water,  and  tea.  equal  care 
being  taken  to  guard  against  malt  or 
spirituous  liquors,  unless  under  particular 
cases  of  exhaustion,  when  a teaspoonful  of 
brandy  in  a wineglass  of  water  may  he 
sometimes  necessary. 

After  long  privation,  the  gullet  becomes 
contracted  in  one  or  more  places,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  sustenance  passing  into  the 
stomach,  in  ho'wever  liquid  a foim  it  may 
be  given.  In  such  a case  as  this,  the 
patient  would  die  imless  artificially  sup- 
ported by  injections  of  strong  beef  tea, 
aiTO'WTOot  and  a small  quantity  of  br.uidy, 
or  arrouTOot  and  wine,  or  a mixture  of 
eggs  and  milk  and  a little  flour,  throira 
up  the  bowels  by  an  enema  svringe  every 
three  or  four  hours,  or  till  the  sjiasnioihc 
contraction  of  the  gullet  passing  off,  allows 
of  the  entrance  of  food  by  the  natural 
channel.  When  there  is  much  rest  lessncss, 
and  where  there  has  been  long  deprivat  ion 
of  sleep,  a little  ojiiuui  should  be  given; 
but  as  all  medicine  is  a]jt  to  nauseate  the 
stomach  at  such  a time,  it  should  ho  given 
by  the  bowels,  a sujiposiloiy,  couqiosed  of 
throe  grains  of  o))ium,  being  iiu-s.-ihI  up  the 
fuiulainout  for  the  jiuqiose.  Set>  tivv- 
POSlTOKY.  For  the  same  object,  and  to 
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overcome  the  constriction  of  the  gullet, 
when  the  alimentary  injections  are  used, 
sixty  drops  of  laudanum  are  to  be  mixed 
with  one  of  the  enemas,  when  the  same  re- 
sults will  be  obtained.  In  aU  cases  of  long 
abstinence,  as  soon  as  it  is  necessary  to  act 
on  the  bowels,  it  will  be  foimd  more  advis- 
able to  do  so  in  the  first  instance  by  means 
of  an  injection  of  Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  than  to  risk  the  sickening  of 
the  stomach  by  nauseous  medicines.  It  has 
been  already  said,  that  so  great  istheabsoi'p- 
tion  in  cases  of  long  abstinence,  that  the 
action  of  the  kidneys  and  bowels  is  nearly 
suspended;  it  sometimes  happens,  that 
during  the  recovery,  for  some  days  there  is 
great  pain  felt  in  the  region  of  the  bladder, 
with  extreme  difficulty  m voiding  the  con- 
tents. In  such  a case  rehef  will  be 
obtained  by  fomentations  of  hot  water  over 
the  part ; and  if  this  shoidd  not  afford  a 
complete  abatement,  the  following  supposi- 
tory should  be  passed  up  the  bowels  at  bed- 
time, and  a bottle  of  hot  water  placed 
between  the  patient’s  legs  for  the  night. 
Take  of— 

Powdered  camphor ...  2 grains. 

Powdered  opium  ...  2 grains. 
Mix  into  a mass  ^vith  gum,  and  make  into 
a suppository. 

CoMPULSOET  ABSTiXEKCE  is  that  re- 
striction imposed  by  medical  men  on  the 
dietary  of  a patient,  as  a means  of  cm*e 
in  certain  diseases  occunnng  in  constitu- 
tions of  a pecuMar  temperament.  The 
antiphlogistic  regimen — a.s  the  course  of 
dietary  pursued  in  inflammations  and 
fevers,  and  commonly  known  as  “slops” 
— is  an  instance  of  compulsory  abstinence 
to  a certain  extent.  See  Hungee. 

ACACIA. — A thorny  tree  of  Eg_y])t, 
the  name  of  a genus  of  trees  and  shi'ubs 
belonging  to  the  class  'Polygamia,  order 
MoTUBcia,  according  to  Linnaeus ; and  by 
the  Natural  classification  to  the  order 
Legt'-minosce.  Though  the  genus  contains 
seventy-three  species,  there  are  only  two 
that  may  bo  properly  classed  as  medicinal ; 
these  are  the  Acacia  catechu,  and  Acacia 
vera,  or  the  gum  arable  tree.  For  the 
first,  see  Catecuu. 

ACACIA  VEKA,  or  gum  arable  tree, 
is  founrl  indigenous  in  every  region  of  the 
African  continent,  though  the  particular 
variety  that  yields  the  gum  so  universally 
required  in  greatest  abundance,  grows  near 
the  shores  of  the  north  and  north-west  of 
Africa,  the  Atlas  range  being  the  chief 
locality  of  this  valuable  gum,  although 
large  quantities  of  a less  pure  article  are 
obtainerl  from  the  acacia  of  the  woods 
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along  the  African  rive  i sin  Upper  Egypt, 
Nubia,  and  iii-abia ; and  though  the  best  is 
now  obtained  from  Morocco,  large  quan- 
tities are  sent  to  Europe  from  Senegambia, 
Senegal,  and  other  places.  The  properties 
of  each  ai’e  the  same,  the  difference  lying  in 
the  size  and  clearness  of  the  teai’s,  as  they 
are  called,  or  each  individual  exudation; 
that  being  considered  the  best  and  purest 
which  is  the  most  transparent,  the  whitest, 
and  void  of  all  colour — no  matter  whether 
the  tears  are  small  or  large,  or  con- 
glomerate. 

Gum  arabic  is  brittle,  semi-transparent, 
and  neither  fusible  nor  volatile.  It  shoiild 
be  colomless,  insipid,  inodorous,  and  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  more  rapidly  in  hot 
than  in  cold;  it  is  also  soluble  in  the 
vegetable  acids,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
winch,  if  added  to  a solution  of  gum,  pre- 
cipitates it  in  flakes ; it  is  also  insoluble  in 
ether  and  all  varieties  of  oil. 

Dm-ing  the  gmn  hai’vest,  which  usually 
endures  for  six  weeks,  the  Ambs,  who 
make  incisions  in  the  trees  and  collect  the 
juice  which  exudes  and  hardens  under  the 
sun,  hvo  almost  enthely  on  gum  arabic; 
six  ounces  of  the  gum  powdered,  and 
mixed  wdth  a double  proportion  of  flour, 
and  then  baked  into  biscuits,  being  con- 
sidered abimdant  sustenance  for  one  man, 
for  twenty-four  hom’s’  aliment. 

Apart  from  its  extremely  nutritive  pro- 
perties, gum  arabic  acts  mecUcinally  as  a 
strengthening  demulcent  to  support  the 
system,  and  especially  to  shield  the  tender 
or  abraded  passages  of  the  throat  in  cases 
of  severe  cold,  cough,  or  consumption ; and 
either  in  solution,  when  it  is  called 
mucilage,  or  sucked  in  its  solid  state,  to 
afford  relief  in  cases  of  instating  cough, 
where  pieces  of  tenacious  phlegm  hang  in 
the  throat  or  roimd  the  larynx,  or  organ 
of  voice,  causing  annoyance  and  iiritation. 

The  only  preparations  of  the  acacia  giun 
kept  in  tlie  shops,  are  a thick  solution  or 
gum  made  in  hot  water,  and  known  as 
mucilage  ; the  powdered  pulvis  gumi 

acacia;  and  the  different  kinds  of  lozenges, 
into  which,  with  sugar,  flour,  or  starch, 
and  some  essential  oil  or  other  medicament, 
it  enters  to  fonn  the  troches  of  peppennint, 
ginger,  or  morphia. 

ACCIDENTS  arc  always  sudden,  and 
most  frequently  occur  when  least  antici- 
pated, and  when  the  person  who  sutlers 
the  injury  is  entirely  off  his  guard,  and  the 
mind  ineapable  of  self-reflection,  or  unable 
to  discover  what  to  do  or  what  to  advise. 
Such  accidents  as  result  from  lire,  water, 
or  noxious  gases,  will  bo  treated  of  under 
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the  heads  of  Bums  and  Scalds,  Poisonous 
Exhalations,  Drowning,  Suspended  Ani- 
mation, &c.;  and  only  those  which  refer 
to  wounds,  or  violence  applied  to  the  body, 
wdll  be  considered  under  this  head. 

As  the  iudividual  injured  is  seldom  able 
to  assist  himself,  there  are  certain  proper- 
ties which  those  who  act  the  part  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  on  such  occasions  should 
always  be  prepared  to  exercise,  and  with- 
out w'hich  the  services  rendered,  however 
well-intentioned,  may  become  more  hurtful 
than  beneficial;  these  are  energy,  coolness, 
and  decision. 

There  are  accidents  of  daily  occurrence, 
where  many  valuable  lives  are  either 
endangered  or  sacrificed,  from  the  want  of 
the  most  ordinary  prudence  and  reflection ; 
and  for  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
alann  consequent  on  the  suddenness  of  the 
accident,  or  the  fright  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  of  the  sufferer,  a child,  in 
many  instances,  might  have  devised  a 
remedy.  Nothing  so  materially  tends  to 
deprive  a looker-on  of  his  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind,  as  the  sight  of  blood 
exuding  in  any  quantity  from  the  body ; 
and  no  accident,  in  general,  can  be  more 
easily  reheved.  The  friendly  assistant 
should  never  forget,  that  every  moment  he 
delajys  to  stop  the  crimson  tide,  while 
castmg  about  for  suitable  means,  may  be 
fatal  to  the  sufferer ; wEereas  the  point  of 
his  finger  is  a means  alw'ays  ready,  and 
when  only  a single  vessel  is  injured,  the 
pressure  of  that  small  member  is  sufficient 
to  suspend  all  bleeding  from  the  artery  or 
vein. 

In  case  of  an  accident  involving  insen- 
sibilitjy  or  great  bodily  suffering,  the  fii-st 
duty  IS  to  remove  any  weight  or  encum- 
brance from  the  bodjr,  and  then  lay  it 
gently  on  the  back,  in  such  a position 
that  the  air  may  have  free  access  to  the 
sufferer,  especially  about  the  face  and 
neck.  All  imncccssary  examination,  or 
moving  of  the  person,  should  be  avoided 
till  some  professional  gentleman  arrive  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  case.  Should 
a bone  be  broken,  and  the  fractui'cd  ex- 
tremities protrude  through  the  flesh,  any 
attempt  at  reduction  or  setting  the  bone, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon,  would  be 
highly  culpable ; if,  however,  there  is  any 
violent  bleeding,  it  should  be  at  once 
arrested.  If  the  bleeding  ]>rocccds  from 
the  leg  or  arm,  the  seam  of  that  part  of 
the  coat  or  trousers  should  be  ripped  uj) 
with  a penknife,  so  as  to  e.xpose  the  limb 
w'ithout  disturbing  it;  the  point  from 
whence  the  blood  issues  is  then  to  be 


sought  for,  a finger  immediately  placed 
on  the  spot  where  the  open  vessel  is 
bleeding,  and  a gentle  pressure  established, 
but  merelysufficient  to  arrest  thediseharge; 
in  the  mean  time,  a large  handkerchief  is 
to  be  folded  in  its  longest  direction,  so  as 
to  make  a kind  of  broad  bandage,  which 
must  then  be  passed  round  the  limb,  above 
the  wound,  and  also  the  fracture,  and  tied 
tightly ; the  finger  is  then  to  be  removed 
from  the  wound,  and  if  there  be  no  further 
bleeding,  the  limb  may  be  left  alone  till 
professionally  attended;  but  should  the 
blood  still  flow,  though  in  diminished 
quantity,  the  bandage  must  be  made  still 
tighter  by  inserting  a piece  of  stick  under 
the  last  fold,  and  by  giving  it  a few  turns, 
compress  the  artery  more  effectually. 

Arterial  blood  is  always  known  by  its 
bright  scarlet  colour,  and  by  its  springing 
out  in  leaps  or  jerks ; while  venous  blood 
is  characterized  by  its  dark  purple  colour, 
and  by  its  flowmg  steadily  like  water. 
The  bleeding  having  been  suppressed,  the 
face  may  be  bathed  with  cold  wmter,  and 
if  there  is  great  exhaustion,  a small  quan- 
tity of  brandy  and  water  administered 
occasionally. 

In  cases  of  collision,  where  the  person 
has  been  violently  shaken,  and  there  is  no 
external  injury,  onl^  insensibOity,  attended 
with  pale  face,  livid  lips,  cold  hands  and 
lower  extremities,  the  body  should  be 
placed  in  a horizontal  position,  the  head 
slightly  raised,  and  bottles  of  hot  water  or 
heated  bricks  applied  to  the  feet,  legs,  and 
inside  of  the  thighs,  and  small  quantities 
of  warm  hrandy  and  w-ater  given  every  few 
minutes ; at  the  same  time,  ammonia  or 
smelling  salts  should  be  applied,  but 
cautiously,  to  the  nostrils.  AVTien  the 
insensibility  is  attended  with  abrasion, 
laceration,  or  wounds  of  the  head,  the 
same  means  are  to  bo  adopted,  the  injuries 
washed  with  a sponge  and  cold  water,  so 
as  to  remove  all  dirt  that  may  be  present. 
The  edges  of  the  cut  or  lacerated  part  are 
to  be  next  brought  together,  and  secured 
by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  a light 
bandage  passed  over  all.  See  Head, 
Injuries  of  ; Wounds,  Contusions,  Ac. 

ACCIDENTS,  Precautions  against. 
— It  would  be  a reflection  on  the  reader’s 
understanding,  and  lake  up  loo  large  a 
space  in  our  work,  to  set  dowm  all  the 
precautions  that  it  behoves  a person 
])Ossessed  of  ordinary  prudence  to  adopt, 
to  guard  against  avoidable'  accidenis,  as 
every  one  must  know  that  going  too  near 
the  verge  of  a jirccipice,  throwing  orange- 
peel  on  the  jiavemcnt,  leaving  a room  with 
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a poker  in  the  fire,  or  scattering  lucifer 
matches  about  for  children  to  suck,  or  to 
bo  ignited  by  the  tread  of  the  foot,  are  all 
self-evident  and  objectionable,  as  probable 
causes  of  accident.  Still  there  are  some 
precautions  that  may  not  be  so  generally 
apparent,  but  -which  should  be  equally 
known,  and  which -we  propose  to  generalize, 
first,  into  those  against  accidents  by  hght- 
ning. 

Here  it  should  be  universally  known, 
that  as  lightning  is  only  a concentrated 
and  infinitely  powerful  sjiecies  of  elec- 
tricity, the  same  laws  that  govern  the 
latter  influence  the  former:  thus  water, 
vegetables,  and  metals,  are  all  strong 
conductors  of  electricity,  or,  in  other  words, 
attract  it ; so  also  are  they  conductors  of 
lightning.  On  this  account  it  is  highly 
dangerous  to  take  shelter  dm’ing  a thunder- 
storm imder  a tree  of  any  description, 
whatever  the  ancients  may  say  to  the 
contrary  about  the  laurel.  Equally  ob- 
jectionable is  it  to  stand  imder  a cart 
lodge,  or  any  out-building,  where  lead  or 
zinc  is  used  for  the  roofing ; for  the  same 
reason  it  is  dangerous  to  run  under  a 
portico,  or  eaves,  where  there  arc  drain 
pipes  to  convey  the  water  from  the  roof. 
The  banks  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  large  pools 
of  water,  should  for  the  same  reason  be 
avoided ; and  an  umbrella,  especially  if  it 
have  a metal  ferule,  is,  during  a thunder- 
storm, the  most  dangerous  shelter  of  all, 
being  little  less  than  a lightning  conductor. 
It  is  much  safer,  if  overtaken  by  a thunder- 
storm, and  where  no  house  is  near  in  which 
]irotection  can  be  obtained,  to  endui’e  the 
wet,  button  the  coat  over  the  watch-chain, 
close  the  umbrella,  cover  the  ferule  with 
mud,  and  having  removed  all  metallic 
surfaces,  take  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 
at  a brisk  walk  boldly  encounter  the  rain. 
Even  in  the  best  built  house  it  is  necessary 
to  take  precautions  against  lightning 
during  a storm.  The  window,  as  soon  as 
the  panes  become  wet,  is  dangerous,  as 
glass  then  is  a conductor.  The  fireplace, 
on  account  of  the  chimney  and  the  grate 
below,  is  also  a situation  to  be  avoided;  so 
is  the  neighbourhood  of  the  boll  handles 
and  bell  wires;  and  the  doors,  on  account 
of  their  bright  knobs.  The  safest  part  of 
a room  is  the  centre,  the  fire-irons  beiiu'- 
covered  over,  and  all  metallic  substances 
removed  from  around  the  space : the  bed, 
when  detached  from  the  wall,  and  destitute 
of  metallic  rings,  is,  on  account  of  the  non- 
conducting property  of  the  feathers,  the 
flafest  part  of  the  whole  house. 

Jiecond,  against  accidents  by  wator. 


However  meritorious  may  be  the  action, 
no  person  is  justified  in  plunging  into  the 
water,  to  save  another  from  drowning, 
imless  he  can  swim;  and  even  then  he 
should  defer  his  efforts  till  partial  insensi- 
bility occurs,  for  unless  the  swimmer  gets 
behind  the  person,  and  keeps  himself  clear 
of  the  convulsive  clutch  with  which  the 
dro-ftming  man  grasps  his  preserver,  the 
chances  are  that  both  may  sink  together. 
See  DnowiaNG. 

In  bathing,  unless  a good  s-wimmer,  the 
person  should  never  go  out  of  his  depth; 
he  should  at  all  times  avoid  bathing  in 
holes,  and  if  in  lakes  or  rivers,  whenever 
he  finds  the  water  particularly  cold — as  it 
is  near  the  springs,  he  should  at  once  place 
himself  beyond  their  reach,  and  on  the  first 
sensation  of  cramp,  make  for  the  shore. 

In  sading  in  a small  boat,  whether  pro- 
pelled by  sails  or  oars,  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  always  to  be  kept  low;  the  person  should 
never  rise  from  his  seat  unless  to  land; 
more  fatal  accidents  occur  on  the  water 
from  the  neglect  of  this  rule,  than  from 
any  other  kind  of  casualty.  When  two  or 
three  persons  suddenly  rise  up  in  a boat,  it 
is  almost  certain  to  be  overset,  and  every 
one  in  it  flung  into  the  water.  With 
regard  to  skating,  no  ice  should  bo  ven- 
tured on  till  after  three  days’  continuous 
frost,  and  not  then  if  the  edges  appear 
rotten,  or  can  be  pierced  with  a walkmg- 
stick;  the  person  who  would  attempt  to 
skate  after  a fall  of  rain,  or  when  water 
lies  on  the  ice,  does  so  in  open  violation  of 
the  commonest  rules  of  prudence. 

Third,  against  accidents  from  fire. 

If  distm’bcd  in  the  night  by  an  alarm 
of  fire,  the  person  should  avoid  opening 
doors  and  windows : if  ho  has  to  pass  into 
other  rooms  to  rouse  and  collect  his  family, 
he  should  close  the  door  behind  him,  so  as 
to  prevent  all  draughts  and  strong  cuirents 
of  air.  Tlie  best  pi-otection  any  one  con 
have  in  such  a situation  is  a blanket:  with 
a pair  of  shoos  on  the  feet,  a person  en- 
veloped all  but  the  eyes  in  a blanket,  may 
pass  in  safety  through  a volume  of  smoko 
and  a degree  of  heat  that  could  not  be 
clfcctcd  in  any  other  dress;  the  blanket 
being  carefully  held  before  tho  mouth, 
enables  tho  individual  to  breathe  with  a 
freedom  that  would  bo  impossible  without 
sucli  a protection.  If  there  is  wator  in  the 
room,  and  much  flame  to  bo  passed,  the 
blanket  should  bo  first  wetted,  particularly 
the  ]iart  over  the  head  and  mouth.  If  all 
escaiie  by  the  stairs  is  cut  off,  the  sheets  of 
tho  bed  should  be  knotted  together  into  a 
rope,  and  one  end  having  been  secured  to 
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the  bedpost,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to 
descend  from  the  window  by  the  other. 
In  cases  where  much  smoke  has  to  bo 
encountered,  a silk  handkerchief  wetted  in 
water  should  be  passed  double  across  the 
mouth,  or  thrown  over  the  head  and 
fastened  roimd  the  neck  like  a mask.  For 
more  particular  means  of  escape  from  such 
an  accident,  see  Fike.  As  a precaution 
against  many  accidents  from  fire  occurring 
in  houses,  a g^ard  should  invariably  be 
placed  before  the  grate  in  rooms  where 
children  are  allowed  to  play.  In  cooking, 
or  filling  a lamp,  if  the  grease  of  the  one, 
or  the  oil  of  the  other,  should  take  lire,  the 
flame  should  on  no  account  be  attempted 
to  be  blown  out,  or  the  face  may  be  very 
seriously  scorched ; and  as  cold  water  only 
increases  the  mischief,  if  the  flame  cannot 
be  extinguished  by  a plate,  a meat  cover, 
or  any  other  object  at  hand  that  will 
smother  the  fire,  it  had  better  be  allowed 
to  bmm  out,  for  as  soon  as  the  unctuous 
matter  or  the  spirit  is  consumed,  the  ordi- 
nary combustion  will  be  easily  extin- 
gpiished. 

Though  aU  that  appertains  to  this  subject 
will  be  tuUy  entered  into  under  its  proper 
head,  there  is  one  point  that  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  namely,  that  as  ladies’ 
dresses  are  by  their  texture  extremely  hable 
to  take  fire,  and  such  accidents  are  unfor- 
tunately very  frequent,  when  they  do 
occm’,  the  table-cover,  the  curtains  from  the 
window,  the  hearth-rug,  or  a coat,  should 
be  instantly  wrapped  roimd  the  sufierer, 
who  should  on  no  accoimt  be  allowed 
to  escape,  even  if  she  has  to  be  thrown 
on  the  ground,  and  rolled  on  the  carpet. 

ACCLIMATIZATION.— The  anneal- 
ing of  the  system,  and  inuring  of  the  body 
to  a new  climate  and  sod.  The  period 
requisite  to  accustom  a stranger  to  the 
influences  of  a fresh  atmosphere,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  a new  region,  differs  mate- 
rially with  different  constitutions;  some 
persons  will  become  seasoned  to  a foreign 
chmc  in  a year,  while  others,  though  they 
may  spend  half  a lifetime  in  the  same 
locality,  seem  never  thoroughly  naturalized 
to  the  climate.  Till  the  system  becomes 
reconciled  to  the  change,  the  body  will 
always  bo  subject  to  the  diseases,  vicissi- 
tudes, and  meteorological  peculiarities  of 
the  coimtry.  See  Climate. 

ACCOUCHEUli. — The  French  name 
for  a man  midivifo.  An  obstcl  ric  surgeon ; 
a professional  man  who  attends  women  in 
their  confinements. 

ACCUBATION,  from  accuho,  to  sit  at 
table,  or  to  lie  down ; an  ancient  posture 


practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  at 
their  meals,  which  representod  a position 
half  sitting,  half  reclining,  and  one  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  as  highly  conducive 
to  comfort  and  digestion.  See  Disxeb 
and  Tkiclinium. 

ACETABULUM. — A Latin  word  sig- 
nifying a saucer,  a cup,  or  any  small  shallow 
vessel ; anatomically,  the  word  is  employed 
•to  express  the  concavity  in  the  hip  or 
huckle  bone,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
thigh  bone  ot  femur  is  articulated,  making 
what  is  called  the  Hip  Joint,  which  sec. 
Also  the  name  of  a plant,  formerly  used  in 
medicine  for  the  same  purpose  as  dmdelion, 
to  act  on  the  kidneys.  The  common  name 
was  navelwort;  it  is  now,  however,  entirely 
expunged  from  the  list  of  medical  plants. 

ACETATES. — The  name  given  to  a 
number  of  very  useful  medicinal  salts. 
Acetates  are  a combination  of  vinegar, 
acetum,  and  alkalies,  earths,  and  the  oxides 
of  metals.  For  the  name,  properties,  and 
doses  of  these  salts,  see  Potass,  Soda, 
Ammonia,  Lead,  &c. 

ACETOSELLA. — The  botanical  name 
of  the  sorrel  plant,  several  species  of  which 
are  indigenous  to  this  country,  fr-om  ono 
of  which  is  obtained  the  sal  acetoselJ-a 
which,  when  powdered  and  mixed  with 
cream  of  tartar,  is  sold  as  salts  of  lemon ; 
and  from  another  is  procured  that  irritant 
poison  known  as  oxahe  acid.  See  Soesel. 

ACETUM. — ^Vinegar.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  universally  known  article 
in  general  use:  1st,  the  common  brown 
vinegar,  the  produce  of  fermentation,  and 
obtamed  from  any  vegetable  solution  con- 
taining sugar,  as  infusion  of  malt,  cider,  wine 
lees,  &c.  The  vinegar  used  in  this  country 
is  obtained  by  fermenting  w6rt  made  of 
malt ; and  2nd,  the  white  or  distilled 
linegar,  a clear,  colourless  acid,  procured 
from  the  destructive  distillation  of  certain 
kinds  of  wood,  and  known  in  the  shops  as 
WoodVinegar,  or  Pyroligneous  Acid,  which 
sec.  Acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  is  extensively 
used  in  medicine,  both  as  an  extenial 
ajiplication  with  water,  and  internally  as  a 
refrigerant  in  fevers,  and  as  an  astringent 
in  cases  of  internal  bleeding,  when  it  may 
bo  given  in  doses  varying  from  a tea- 
spoonful to  a tablcspoonful.  every  two  or 
three  hours.  Acetic  acid  is  largely  used  as 
a condiment  to  food,  for  pickling  Iruits  and 
vegetables,  and  preserving  meat  and  fish. 
It  is  also  employed  as  a disinfectant,  to 
sprinkle  sick-inoins ; but  this  is  an  error: 
though  it  gives  off  a refreshing  odour,  it 
has  no  power  to  correct  foetid  air.  Acetic 
acid  enters  into  the  preparation  of  the 
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vinegar  of  squills,  colchicum,  capsiciinij 
and  the  vinegar  of  honey,  oxymel. 

The  ordinary  brown  Aonegar  only  con- 
tains some  five  or  six  parts  of  pure  acetic 
acid  to  100  parts  of  water,  ^^^len  this 
vinegar  is  distilled,  the  pure  acid  obtained 
is  so  potent,  that  if  rubbed  on  any  part  of 
the  body  it  will  instantly  raise  a blister. 
Strong  acetic  acid,  when  mixed  with  some 
camphor  and  a few  of  the  essential  oils, 
becomes  the  Aromatic  Vinegar  so  highly 
esteemed  for  its  pungent  and  refreshing 
properties.  See  vinegae. 

ACHILLES  TENDO.  — The  tendon 
Achilles  is  the.  long  narrow  sinew  which, 
descending  from  the  muscles  of  the  calf  to 
be  inserted  in  the  bone  of  the  heel,  can  be 
always  easily  observed;  and  as  it  is  the 
lever  to  the  chief  extensor  muscle  of  the 
leg,  it  becomes  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance both  in  the  support  and  the  pro- 
gression of  the  body.  The  ancients  gave 
it  the  name  it  bears  from  the  fable  that 
Thetis  held  the  boy  Achilles  by  this  part 
of  his  foot,  while  she  dipped  the  rest  of  his 
body  in  the  river  Styx,  to  make  him 
invulnerable;  and  because,  afterwards,  it 
was  through  this  part  that  the  javelin  of 
Paris  wounded  the  renowned  hero.  From 
the  situation  and  importance  of  this  tendem, 
any  accident  to  it  demands  immediate 
attention,  and  as  that  to  which  it  is  liable 
is  generally  of  one  character,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  at  once  recognizing  it. 
The  accident  to  which  the  tendon  AchiUcs 
is  most  subject  is  a rupture,  or  breaking 
across  of  its  fibres. 

Cause.  — Considering  the  general 
strength  of  this  tendon,  the  causes  that 
rupture  it  seem  quite  inadequate  to  effect 
such  a result ; these  are  a false  step,  the 
sudden  twisting  of  the  ankle,  a leap  from 
a moderate  height,  or  even  the  throwing 
out  of  the  foot,  as  in  dancing,  or  in  at- 
tempting to  kick  some  obstruction  from 
the  way. 

Symptoms. — Tlie  moment  the  accident 
has  happi’iied,  the  person  heam  a snap 
like  tlie  crack  of  a whip,  and  feels  so 
sudden  an  incapacity  to  move  or  stand, 
that  he  almost  invariably  falls  instantly  to 
the  ground,  and  is  totally  incapable  of 
getting  up  again  without  assistance.  On 
examination,  a very  evident  dcpre.ssion  is 
seen  and  felt  in  the  scat  of  the  accident, 
and  which  is  greatly  increased  when  the 
foot  is  bent  uj)wards  towards  (he  leg,  or, 
as  it  i.s  caWcA.,  flexed  ; and  proportionately 
dimini.'ihed  when  the  foot  is  extended,  or 
bent  downwards. 

Teeatuent. — As  it  is  very  seldom  that 
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swelling  results  fr'om  such  an  accident,  the 
treatment  may  be  commenced  at  once. 
As  in  a simply  fractured  bone,  aU  that  is 
necessary  in  this  case  is  to  bring  the  two 
edges  of  the  broken  tendon  in  close  con- 
nection, and  confine  the  limb  in  such  a 
position  as  shall  insm’e  their  remaining  so 
till  a reunion  takes  place,  and  the  tendon 
recovers  its  natural  strength.  To  effect 
this  object,  a strong  slipper,  either  of  list, 
or  one  of  the  American  overshoes,  must  be 
procured  to  fit  the  foot;  one  end  of  a strap 
of  sufficient  length  is  to  be  firmly  sewed 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  heel  of  the  slipper; 
a tolerably  broad  piece  of  girthing,  lined 
with  wash-leather,  to  prevent  its  chafing 
the  skin,  is  to  be  passed  round  the  thigh, 
and  firmly  fastened  by  a couple  of  small 
buckles,  having  a loose  buckle  attached  to 
the  part  of  the  girth  helow  the  thigh; 
through  this  buckle,  the  other  end  of  the 
strap  from  the  slipper  is  to  be  passed,  and 
while  an  assistant  presses  down  the  tendon 
from  above,  and  by  bending  the  foot 
downwards,  brings  the  two  edges  in  close 
connection,  the  strap  is  to  bebuckled  at  that 
point,  so  as  to  keep  the  limb  bent  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  In  this  posi- 
tion the  leg  and  foot  are  to  be  kept  till  the 
em’e  is  effected,  which  will  generally  take 
fromtento  twelve  weeks  to  insure.  The  new 
matter  thrown  out  to  effect  the  union  will 
leave  a small  swelling  over  the  seat  of  the 
accident,  but  this,  in  time,  will  be  reab- 
sorbed, and  the  tendon  regain  its  original 
appearance.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
patient  to  be  confined  either  to  the  bed  or 
the  house  dmlng  this  tedious  process. 
Out-of-door  exercise  may  be  taken  by  the 
use  of  crutches,  and,  mter  the  sixth  or 
seventh  week,  the  strap  may  be  a little 
relaxed  once  or  twice  a day,  for  the  patient 
to  gently  move  his  ankle.  When  the 
union  seems  sufficiently  perfect  to  allow 
of  the  removal  of  the  slipper,  the  first  shoe 
worn  should  bo  made  with  a heel  at  least 
an  inch  higher  than  the  other  shoe,  so  as 
to  avoid  stretching  the  tendon  too  much 
at  first. 

ACIDS. — An  important  class  of  medi- 
cines, characterized  by  a sharp,  sour  taste, 
leaving  a sense  of  astringency  in  the 
mouth.  Chemically,  acids  are  distin- 
guished bv  theh  power  of  converting 
vegetable  jjlues  into  rods,  and,  in  combi- 
nation witli  an  alkali,  forming  salt.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  acids — animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral ; a.s  the  first  kind,  liowover,  is 
nev('r  usiid  medicinally,  we  shall  only 
consider  the  two  last.  Vi'gctablo  acids 
are  eit  her  Iluid  or  solid,  and  possess  cooling 
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and  refreshing  properties.  The  most 
important  of  this  class  of  acids  are,  acetic 
acid,  common  vinegar;  pyroligneous  acid, 
or  wood  vinegar ; citric  acid,  tartaric  acid, 
oxalic  acid,  and  hydrocyanic  acid;  ben- 
zoic acid,  though  belonging  to  this  class, 
is  generally  considered  among  the  resins. 
As  these  acids  are  usually  given  in 
combination  with  some  neutrahzmg  sub- 
stance, the  dose  of  each  must  depend 
upon  the  amoimt  of  alkali  given  with  it, 
except  Hydrocyanic  Acid  and  Vinegar, 
which  see.  Mineral  acids : — These  acids 
possess  very  different  properties  from 
those  of  the  vegetable  class,  being  astrin- 
gent, stimulating,  and  tonic,  while,  in  an 
over-dose,  they  are  powerful  irritants,  and, 
in  excess,  become  corrosive  irritant  poisons. 
The  mineral  acids  of  chief  importance  are, 
— sulphuric  acid,  or  vitriol;  the  dose  of 
which,  in  a diluted  form,  is  from  three  to 
ten  drops : mmdatic  acid,  or  spirits  of 
salt ; dose,  from  two  to  seven  drops  : 
nitric  acid,  or  aqua  fortis ; dose,  from 
two  to  five  drops : nitro-muriatic  acid, 
a mixed  acid,  composed  of  one  proportion 
of  nitric,  and  two  proportions  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  chiefiy  used  in  fevers  and  ague ; 
dose,  from  three  to  seven  drops. 

All  these  mineral  acids  are  used,  in  com- 
bination with  astringent  decoctions,  as 
gargles  for  certain  conditions  of  sore  or 
ulcerated  throat,  while  the  nitric  is  fre- 
quently employed  to  destroy  foul  or 
mahgnant  growths.  See  the  several  acids 
named,  G-aegle,  andEnixiE  of  Viteiol. 

ACIDITY  OF  THE  STOJIACH.— 
Some  persons,  whose  digestive  powers  are 
naturally  weak,  or  whose  stomachs  have 
been  made  so  by  injudicious  living,  long 
illness,  or  by  strong  and  improper  medi- 
cines, are  so  unfortunate  that  everything 
they  eat  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  an 
irritating  and  corroding  acid,  and  that, 
too,  however  carefully  they  may  live. 

Causes. — Though  the  above  are  fre- 
quently the  remote  causes  of  this  dis- 
tressing malady,  a long  sedentary  occupa- 
tion, mental  anxiety,  on  habitual  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels,  a vegetable  diet  long 
persevered  in,  and  the  injudicious  habit  of 
swallowing  the  food  before  being  com- 
pletely masticated,  arc  among  the  most 
general  and  immediate  causes  of  acidity  of 
the  stomach. 

Sym  ftom  8. — Want  of  appetite,  languor, 
loss  of  energy,  distention  of  the  stomach 
— especially  after  meals,  sour  eructations 
or  belchings,  a sense  of  heat,  or  wringing 
pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with  a 
sinking  feeling  soon  after  taking  food. 


Sometimes  these  symptoms  are  attended 
with  nausea,  and  fits  of  severe  headache ; 
the  bowels  are  either  obstinately  confined, 
or  relaxed  even  to  diarrhoea ; the  skin  is 
often  diy  and  hot;  the  water  throws 
down  a sediment,  either  red  or  white,  and 
the  tongue  is  usually  coated  behind,  and 
red  in  front. 

Tekatmeet. — The  duty  of  a conscien- 
tious medical  man  is  not  to  cure  a disease 
by  physic,  but  to  cure  it  by  the  best  and 
the  simplest  means  within  his  reach,  no 
matter  by  what  name  the  agents  are 
called  by  which  he  effects  it.  In  cases  of 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  diet  and  regimen 
wiU,  in  many  cases,  be  found  more  bene- 
ficial than  any  course  of  medicine  whatever. 
The  patient  should  endeavour  to  discover 
the  primary  cause  of  his  ailment, — what, 
in  fact,  has  weakened  his  stomach, — and,  in 
future,  carefully  avoid  the  article  or  cause 
that  has  produced  it.  The  next  stage  in 
the  treatment  is  to  endeavour  to  strengthen 
the  stomach — not  by  medicine,  hut  hyfood. 
For  this  purpose,  he  must  chew  every 
substance  put  in  the  mouth  long  and 
thoroughly,  never  allowing  a morsel  to 
pass  the  gullet  till  completely  ground  and 
intimately  mixed  with  an  abundance  of 
saliva;  he  should  avoid  all  farinaceous 
foods,  puddings,  broths,  vegetables,  and, 
for  a time,  even  potatoes;  the  dinner 
should  consist  of  only  meat  and  bread; 
very  little  drink  should  be  taken  with  the 
meal,  mereljr  a sip  now  and  then  to  excite 
the  flow  ot  the  saliva;  plain  water,  or 
water  with  a few  spoonfuls  of  brandy,  is 
the  best  beverage  for  the  purpose.  The 
stomach  should  receive  a little  food  every 
four  hours,  and  half  a biscuit  will  bo  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  At  the  other 
meals,  dry  toast,  or  biscuits,  with  a mode- 
rate amoimt  of  tea  or  coffee,  must  suffice 
for  tea  and  breakfast,  till  the  stomirch  has 
recovered  its  tone,  and  a return  to  an  ordi- 
nary diet  may  be  commenced.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  patient  is  pursuing  the  above 
dietary,  ho  should  sponge  his  shoulders 
and  chest  with  cold  vinegar  and  water 
every  morning,  and  afterwards  use  the 
flesh-brush  over  all  the  parts  wetted  for  at 
least  five  or  ten  minutes.  A steady 
perseverance  in  such  a course  of  treat- 
ment for  two  or  tlueo  weeks  will  not  only 
give  tone  and  strength  to  the  stomach, 
but  add  materially  to  the  health  ot  the 
body. 

^Vhen  a course  of  medicine  is  jueferred 
to  a dietetic  ])lan,  the  treatment  must  com- 
mence with  an  attempt  to  canw  off  the- 
acidity  by  the  bowels,  for  which  puqioso 
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the  following  pills  are  to  be  employed.  1 
Take  of — I 

Compoimd  rhubarb  pill,  j 

and  blue  pill,  of  each  . 16  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  sis  pdls. 

K the  bowels  are  constipated,  two  pdls 
should  be  taken  at  bed-time  for  two  nights ; 
if  the  bowels  are  not  confined,  one  pill  is 
to  be  taken  for  two  nights,  while  every 
(hry,  an  hour  before  dinner,  the  patient 
should  take  one  of  the  corrective  pdls 
prescribed  below.  Take  of — 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda.  20  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . 6 grains. 

Ginger 4 grains. 

Extract  of  gentian  sufficient  to  make  into 
a mass.  Divide  into  six  piUs. 

An  aperient  piU  may  be  taken  afterwards 
twice  a week,  to  ensure  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  and  these  means  persisted  in  for 
some  time.  The  result  wdl  be  stdl  more 
satisfactory,  if  the  advice  already  given  as 
respects  diet,  &c.,  is  joined  to  the  com’se 
of  medicine. 

A teaspoonful  of  magnesia,  or  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  of  potass, 
taken  in  a wineglassful  of  plain  or  pepper- 
mint water,  wdl,  in  trifling  cases  of  acidity, 
afford  immediate  rehef.  For  females, 
during  pregnancy,  the  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia in  lump  wdl  be  found  the  most 
suitable  article  they  can  take  for  the 
aciditj  to  which  they  are  so  subject, 
cspeciady  if  it  is  chewed. 

Wlien  magnesia  fails  to  afford  relief, 
considerable  benefit  is  frequently  obtained 
by  eating  a httle  dry  rice.  See  Heaet- 
BUEx  and  Indigestion. 

ACIDULATED  DRINKS.— Though 
lemonade  and  sherbet  are  considered  the 
chief  of  these  grateful  and  refreshing 
beverages,  several  other  agreeable  drinks 
may  be  made  from  any  of  the  mineral 
acids  with  syrup  and  water,  each  of  them 
possessing  highly  medicinal  qualities,  es- 
pecially in  cases  of  fever  and  spitting  of 
blood.  The  following  is  a list  of  some  of 
the  most  approved : — 

No.  1.  To  a quart  of  cold  boiled  water, 
add— 

R<;d  elixir  of  vitriol  . 2 drachms. 

Simple  syrup  ....  2 ounces. 
Jlix. 

No.  2.  To  a quart  of  cold  boiled  water, 
add— 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  . I J drachms. 

Syrup  of  orange  ...  2 ounces. 
Mix. 

No. -3.  Tothcsamcamountof  water, add — 

Diluted  nitric  acid  . . l.Vdracluns. 

Syrup  of  roses  . . . 1 i-  ounces. 
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Mix:  about  a wineglassful  of  each  may 
be  taken  at  a time ; but  as  the  acid  would 
act  on  the  teeth  if  drank,  each  quantity 
should  be  sucked  through  a quill,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  liquid  from  coming  in  contact 
vdth  the  teeth. 

No.  4.  To  a quart  of  thin  barley  water, 
add  the  juice  of  two  oranges  and  one 
lemon,  with  enough  sugar  to  make  it 
palatable. 

No.  5.  Boil  four  ounces  of  tamarinds  in 
three  pints  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  add 
a few  spoonfuls  of  sugar,  strain,  and  when 
cold  give  from  a wineglass  to  a cupful, 
whenever  the  thirst  is  troublesome,  either 
in  hectic  or  ordinary  fevers. 

No.  6.  Dissolve  a teaspoonful  of  cream 
of  tartar  in  a quart  of  boiling  water,  stir 
frequently,  add  simple  syi’up,  one  ounce ; 
strain,  and  when  cold,  a light  refreshing 
efrink  will  be  obtained,  equally  agreeable 
in  health  and  sickness. 

ACIDULATED  DROPS.— A confec- 
tion, made  of  the  finest  lump  sugar  and 
tartaric  acid;  divided  into  cfrcular  lo- 
zenges, and  forming  an  agreeable  sweet- 
meat in  cases  of  thfrst  and  fever. 

ACINI. — A name  given  by  anatomists 
to  small  granular-looking  bodies,  the  ter- 
minal branches  of  minute  vessels,  found  in 
the  substance  of  the  hver  and  kidneys, 
and  so  called  from  then  fancied  resem- 
blance to  a grape-stone,  acinus. 

ACNE. — An  eruptive  disease  of  the 
skin,  chiefly  affecting  the  face  and  forehead, 
and  named  from  a Greek  word,  signifying 
the  top  or  acme  of  anything. 

The  origin  of  this  disease  is  in  those 
minute  cavities  of  the  cuticle  which  secrete 
the  oily  matter  which  lubricates  and 
protects  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  arc 
called  sebaceous  follicles.  Youths  at  the 
age  of  puberty  are  veiy  subject  to  this 
pimply  eruption  of  the  face,  winch,  on 
account  of  the  very  small  opening  in  each, 
and  the  thick  matter  within,  are  difficult 
to  eradicate. 

The  best  treatment  is  an  occasional  dose 
of  sulphur,  about  a drachm  every  third 
morning  for  a few  times,  followed  by  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts;  and  two  days  after,' 
a hot  or  Turkish  bath.  There  are  other 
forms  of  this  disease  occuning  at  later 
periods  of  life,  which  will  be  treated  of 
under  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  which  see. 

ACONlTJt]. — The  botanical  name  of  the 
Monk’s-hood,  a medicinal  herb  of  narcotic 
properties,  and  extremely  poisonous.  See 
Monk’s-hood. 

ACORN. — The  well-known  fruit  of  the 
oak  tree.  On  account  of  the  large  ainounl 
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oi farina  they  contain,  acoms  are  greatly 
prized  as  a food  for  cattle,  pigs  particu- 
larly thriving  on  them.  In  years  of 
scarcity,  acorns  have  been  frequently  used 
for  human  sustenance,  and  with  chestnuts, 
still  form  a part  of  the  diet  among  the 
poor  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  hitter, 
astringent  taste  of  the  acorn,  is  the  great 
di’awback  to  its  usefulness  : this,  however, 
is  in  a great  measure  destroyed  by  beating 
the  kernel  into  a paste,  and  allowing  the 
mass  to  lie  for  twenty  or  thfrty  hom-s  in 
water;  it  is  then  to  be  di-ied,  and  reduced 
to  powder.  This  flour  can  either  be  used 
alone,  made  into  a dough  in  the  usual 
way,  and  baked  in  thin  cakes,  or  it  may 
be  mixed  with  a little  wheaten  flour,  or 
meal,  and  formed  into  bread.  See  Food. 

ACOEUS  CALAMUS.— The  botanical 
name  of  the  well-known  plant,  the  Sweet 
Flag,  which  see. 

ACOTYLEDON,  without  a cotyledon ; 
or  a seed  not  furnished  with  a perishable 
lobe. — The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  signifies  a small  lobe  attached  to  the 
embryo  or  germinating  principle  of  a plant, 
for  its  protection  and  nutriment. 

The  seeds  of  some  plants  have  only  one, 
others  two  lobes  or  cotyledons,  and  others 
are  destitute  of  them  altogether,  when  the 
plant  is  called  acotyleionous  ; the  peculi- 
arity forming  a class  according  to  the 
Natural  system  of  Jussieu,  and  agreeing 
■ndth  the  Cryptogamia  of  Linnaeus. 

ACOUSTICS,fromthe  Greek  “to  hear,” 
the  science  that  treats  of  soimd ; a know- 
ledge of  the  origin  andprinciples  of  hearing. 
Anj  medicine  or  instrument  employed  to 
assist  or  cure  a defective  hearing,  is  so 
named. 

The  speaking-trumpet,  the  soundboard 
over  the  pulpit,  the  arch  above  the  pro- 
scenium of  a theatre,  or  any  contriviince 
that  collects  sound,  and  throws  it  in  a 
concentrated  form  on  the  tympanum  of 
one,  or  the  cars  of  many,  is  denominated 
an  acoustic.  See  Heaeing,  Speaking- 
Trumpet,  and  Sound. 

ACEATIA. — A word  formerly  used  by 
medical  men  to  express  a want  of  phvsical 
firmness,  strength,  and  stamina  in  a 
patient ; or,  as  it  would  be  modernly 
understood,  a state  of  general  relaxation, 
and  loss  of  bodily  energy. 

ACEID. — A term  almost  synonymous 
with  acid;  the  presence  of  any  sour, hot, 
and  excessively  irritating  substance  in  the 
stomach,  is  so  called,  when  it  exceeds  the 
usual  sjrmiitoms  excited  by  the  jiresencc 
of  mere  acidity.  An  acrimonious  agent 
is  such  a substance  as,  when  applied  to 


the  skin,  will  irritate  and  inflame  it,  and 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  superinduce 
fiain,  heat,  and  nausea.  See  Acidity. 

ACEODYNLL — The  name  of  a re- 
markable epidemic  disease,  which  was 
characterized  by  an  extremely  painful 
afiection  of  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and 
made  its  appearance  in  Paris  between  the 
years  1829  and  1830. 

ACEOMION. — The  name  of  the  large 
projection  or  process  of  the  shoulder- 
blade,  or  scapula,  which  overhangs  and 
protects  the  shoulder  joint.  It  is  so 
called  from  being  the  extreme  point  of 
the  shoulder. 

ACTION.' — By  this  term  is  meant  the 
peculiar  operation  that  any  individual  or 
class  of  medicines  exercises  upon  the 
system;  thus,  aU  aperient  or  purgative 
medicines  have  a downward  action,  the 
various  organs  on  which  they  operate 
being  induced  to  propel  their  secretions  to 
the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen.  Emetics, 
on  the  contrary,  have  an  upward  action, 
and  stimulate  the  organs  on  which  they 
have  power,  to  eject  theircontents  upwards. 
Some  medicines  have  an  action  directly  on 
the  skin,  and,  by  exciting  the  excretoiy 
ducts,  unload  the  oppressed  system  by 
pom’ing  out  the  obstructing  impurities  by 
a copious  perspiration. 

Others,  again,  show  their  action  by 
stimulating  the  kidneys,  or  the  vessels  of 
the  chest  and  throat ; and  so  on  with  all 
others.  The  actions  of  organs  and  parts 
constitute  the  functions  of  the  body,  and 
will  be  found  under  that  head. 

The  action  of  medicines  may  be  facili- 
tated, and  their  efficacy  increased,  by 
inducing  contrary  efiects  in  the  system; 
thus,  when  it  is  of  consequence  to  impress 
the  body  quickly  with  a certain  drug,  or 
to  produce  a sudden  effect  by  the  means  of 
that  drug ; the  abstraction  of  a few' ounces 
of  blood,  the  exhibition  of  a small  ^ose  of 
tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  tobacco  smoke,  will  produce 
either  of  the  results  desired.  In  the  same 
way,  a tcaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts,  dis- 
solved in  a large  quantity  of  water,  or  ten 
grains  of  jaluj),  intimately  mixed  with 
thirty'  grains  of  cream  of  tartar,  will  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  four  spoonluls  of  the 
one,  or  forty  grains  of  tlie  other.  See 
Medicines,  Action  of. 

ACTUAL  C.VUTEKY.  or  real  cautery. 
— In  surgery  there  aret  wokinds  of  cautery, 
the  actual  and  potential : the  fomicr 
implies  the  npj'licatioii  of  a white  or  in- 
tense heat  to  the  body,  generally  in  the 
part  immediately  over  the  seat  of  the 
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disease;  the  object  sought  being,  by  the 
instant  and  extensive  destruction  of  the 
cuticle,  by  the  contact  of  fire,  and  the 
effect  of  the  violent  inflammation  that 
must  follow,  to  excite  a healthy  action  in 
the  diseased  part.  The  means  by  which 
the  actual  cautery  is  usually  applied,  is 
by  small  pointed  irons,  heated  in  a sti’ong 
fire  till  they  become  completely  of  a white 
heat.  Eor  the  mode  of  application,  see 
Spixe,  Diseases  of;  Hip  Joint,  Dis- 
eases of;  and  White  Swelling. 

' Potential  cauteeies  are  chemical  or 
other  substances,  which,  applied  to  the 
skin,  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  actual, 
though  not  so  rapidly,  and  are  powerful 
corrosive  substances,  which  destroy  the 
tissues  to  which  they  are  applied,  and 
generally  require  to  be  repeated. 

Among  the  potential  cauteries  the  most 
important  are — limar  caustic,  nitras  ar- 
genti;  fused  potass,  potassa  fusa;  and 
burning  cotton,  tnoxa. 

ACUPUNCTURE,  oeACUPUNCTU- 
RATION,  from  “a  needle,”  and  “to prick 
with.”  A very  painful  mode  of  curing 
certain  chronic  diseases  by  puncturing 
the  part  freely  by  one  or  a series  of  sharp, 
strong  needles,  extensively  practised  by 
the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Oriental 
nations,  and  first  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Dutch,  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  and,  like  all  new  fashions  in 
medicine,  was,  for  a time,  extensively 
adopted. 

The  only  difference  in  the  practice  con- 
sisted in  the  Eastern  surgeons  using  pure 
gold  for  their  needles,  while  the  Europeans 
employed  those  made  of  steel.  Each 
needle,  from  8 to  10  inches  long,  is  in- 
serted into  a small  handle,  and  introduced 
into  the  flesh  with  a slight  rotatory 
motion,  for  the  depth  of  from  half  an 
inch  to  two  inches,  and  is  left  protruding 
from  the  part  for  several  minutes,  and 
sometimes  for  hours.  In  this  country, 
acupuncture  was  chiefly  used  in  chronic 
afl'ections  of  fhe  joints,  muscles,  and  ten- 
dons, and  diffu-sed  cbopsy  of  the  body; 
but  among  the  Asiatics  it  was  employed 
in  all  diseases,  and  applied  to  every  jiart 
of  the  bod^.  The  practice  is  now  ahnost 
abolished  frnm  Englisli  surgery. 

ACUTE. — A term  applied  in  medicine 
to  signify  such  diseases  as  arc  characterized 
by  severe,  painful,  and  active  symptoms, 
and  which  have  a tendency  to  come  to  a 
height  and  run  their  course  in  a limited 
time;  tlie  first  stage  of  a diseitse,  and 
opposcfl  to  chronic,  whicli  is  a slow,  apa- 
thetic form,  and  into  which  a iliscase, 
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having  passed  thiough  the  first  and  second 
stage,  the  acute  and  sub-acute,  is,  if  not 
cured,  certain  to  settle.  All  inflammations, 
fevers,  &c.,  are  acute ; enlargements  of  an 
organ,  and  rheumatism  when  long  stand- 
ing, are  examples  of  chronic  afleotions. 

ADAM’S  APPLE. — The  protuberance 
in  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  or  shield 
to  the  organ  of  voice ; and  so  called  finm 
a vulgar  belief  that  Adam’s  share  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  stuck  in  his  throat,  and 
left  this  mark  of  his  transgression  to  all 
his  posterity.  It  is  much  larger  in  the 
male  than  female,  in  consequence  of  the 
organ  of  voice  being  larger  in  the  man 
than  woman. 

ADAMSONIA,  o%  ADANSONIA.— 
The  baobab  tree,  Ethiopian  som’-goiu’d,  or 
monkey’s  bread  tree ; a huge  tree,  a native 
of  Africa,  and  one  of  the  largest  species 
of  vegetation  of  tropical  regions.  Its  alti- 
tude varies  considerably,  but  its  girth 
is  seldom  less  than  seventy  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  natives  use  the  bark,  which  they 
call  lulo,  as  a febrifuge,  being  also  sup- 
posed to  possess  tonic  and  diaphoretic 
properties.  Where  Peruvian  bark,  or 
quinine,  cannot  be  proemnd,  the  bark  of 
the  baobab  tree  may  be  substituted  ndth 
benefit,  in  which  case  it  must  be  given  in 
the  form  of  decoction;  one  ounce  of  the 
bruised  bark  being  boiled  in  a pint  of 
water  for  ten  minutes,  strained,  and  when 
cold,  two  tablospoonfuls  taken  every  four 
or  six  hom’s. 

ADDER,  Bite  of. — Though  extremely 
venomous,  • the  bite  of  the  adder  in  this 
coimtry  is  seldom  attended  with  fatal 
consequences;  in  weak  and  unhealthy 
constitutions,  however,  very  serious  results 
may  follow  such  an  accident,  especially 
where  the  mind  is  greatly  depressed  by 
apprehension  of  the  consequences. 

Symptoms. — In  all  cases  of  bites,  the 
infliction  of  the  ■wound  is  followed  by 
immediate  jjain,  more  or  less  acute,  dis- 
coloration of  the  part,  a feeling  of  nausea, 
sometimes  followed  by  sickness  and  faint- 
ing, pain  in  the  back  and  neck,  oppression 
at  the  chest,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
extreme  ])rostration  of  strength,  and  oc- 
casionally spasms,  and  that  lethargic  sleep 
known  ns  coma. 

As  the  most  venomous  poison  of  tho 
n'ptilo  tribe  is  pt'rfectly  harmless  unless 
carried  by  al)sorption  into  the  blood,  tho 
first  object  in  tlic  treatment  sliould  be  to 
prevent  the  ])ossibility  of  tho  venom  being 
conveyed  from  tho  port  bitten  to  the  heart. 
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For  this  purpose  a piece  of  tape  or  string 
should  he  immediately  tied  tightly  round 
the  member  or  limb,  directly  above  the 
wound,  and  between  it  and  the  heart ; the 
bite  must  then  he  washed  with  warm  water, 
and  if  the  mouth  and  lips  of  the  operator 
are  free  from  cracks  and  chaps,  the  mouth 
should  be  apphed  to  the  wound,  and  the 
bite  carefully  and  steadily  sucked,  the 
operator  pausing  from  time  to  time  to  spit 
out  the  exudation,  and  wash  his  mouth. 

The  wound  is  to  be  again  washed  with 
fresh  water,  and  both  the  pimctures  and 
the  surrounding  part  freely  cauterized  with 
lunar  caustic.  In  cases  where  the  friend 
or  surgeon  entertains  a repugnance  to 
sucking  the  wound,  or,  from  sores  in  the 
mouth,  the  undertaldng  would  be  hazard- 
ous, the  puncture  should  be  instantly 
washed  with  two  or  three  quantities  of 
warm  water  in  quick  succession,  and  then 
thoroughly  wetted  with  liquid  hartshorn, 
till  pam  is  excited  in  the  part;  lunar 
caustic  is  next  to  be  applied  freely,  and  lastly 
a wet  cloth  laid  over  the  woimd.  Where 
cupping  glasses  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
bite  has  not  been  sucked,  they  should  be 
apphed,  and  on  their  removal  the  caustic 
rubbed  over  and  into  the  wound,  the 
inflammation  consequent  on  the  use  of 
the  caustic  being  assuaged  by  the  apph- 
cation  of  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water. 
For  the  means  andmethodof  extemporizing 
cupping  glasses,  see  Cupping.  Sometimes 
the  bite  is  so  venomous,  that  the  constitu- 
tion sutlers  very  severely;  the  fainting, 
loss  of  bodily  strength,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  mental  anxiety,  being  both 
excessive  and  alarming.  These,  however, 
become  of  less  importance  in  proportion 
to  the  quickness  and  efficiency  with  which 
the  local  remedies  have  been  employed. 
For  the  pains  in  the  back,  and  oppression 
of  the  chest,  electricity,  if  convenient, 
should  be  adopted;  if  not,  these  and  the 
other  symptoms  must  be  treated  by  giving 
frequent  doses  of  the  subjoined  mixture, 
the  application  of  hot  water  to  tho  feet, 
and  rubbing  the  spine  with  the  following 
embrocation : — 

Mixture. — Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  . ^ drachm. 

Aromatic  confection . . 1 drachm. 
Jlix  in — 

Camphor  water  . . 6 ounces, 

and  add — 

Tincture  of  valerian  and 
tinctme  of  lavender,  of 
each 2 draclims. 

Spirits  of  ether  ...  1 drachm. 

Mix.  Take  one  tablcspoonful  every  half- 


hour, and  a small  quantity  of  hot  brandy 
and  water  between  each  dose. 

JEmbrocation. — Take  of — 

Compound  camphor  lini- 
ment, and  turpentine,  of 

each ^ ounce. 

Mix;  and  rub  it  into  the  spine  for  five 
minutes  every  one  or  tn'O  hours. 

In  some  places,  it  is  customary,  on  the 
receipt  of  a bite  from  an  adder  or 
venomous  serpent,  to  kill  a fowl,  cut  it  in 
two,  and  apply  one  of  the  halves  hot  to 
the  part,  the  popular  belief  being  that  tho 
heat  of  the  divided  fowl  has  the  property 
of  absorbing  or  drawing  out  all  the  venom 
left  in  the  wound.  The  Indian  remedy  to 
prevent  absorption,  and  resist  the  stage  of 
depression  and  eoUapse,  is  to  drink  a bottle 
of  Madeira  in  two  doses,  with  only  an 
interval  of  five  minutes  between  each 
quantity.  See  Bites  and  Stings. 

ADDER’S  TONGUE. — A common  and 
familiar  plant,  growing  extensively  in 
England  in  meadow-lands;  a species  of 
fern — the  Ophioalossum  vulgatum.  Adder’s 
tongue  is  so  called  from  its  small,  narrow 
green  leaves,  whose  pointed  tips,  peeping 
out  of  the  surrounding  grass,  give  them 
a fanciful  resemblance  to  the  tongues  of 
adders. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  a very  old 
and  popular  remedy  in  many  internal  dis- 
orders, and,  in  combination  with  the  juices 
of  other  plants,  are  made  into  a cerate, 
which,  under  the  name  of  May  Ointment, 
was,  and  stiU  is,  held  in  high  esteem  in 
aU  ill-conditioned  wounds,  bites,  stings, 
tumours,  and  bruises. 

ADDITAMENTUM.— iVnjthing  ad- 
ded to  a part  or  ingredients : m anatomy, 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  junction  or 
suture  of  the  temporal,  with  the  side  or 
parietal,  bones  of  the  skuU. 

ADEPHAGEA. — An  obsolete  medical 
term,  signifying  a gluttonous  or  voracious 
appetite. 

liDEPS. — A Latin  word,  signifying  fat, 
tallow,  or  animal  grease ; but  in  phanuacy, 
or  the  compoxmding  of  medicine,  used  only 
to  signify  Hog’s  Lard,  which  sec. 

ADHESIVE  INFLAMM^iTION.--A 
term  in  surgery  used  to  express  that  kind 
of  inflammatory  action  by  which  two  parts 
adhere  and  grow  together.  That  process 
b}'  which  any  clean  cut — when  the  edges 
are  drawn  together — unites  without  suji- 
puration.  See  Healing  by  the  Iiest 
Intention. 

ADHESIVE  PLASTER,  diachylon, 
strajiping,  or  sticking-plaster. — This  very 
useful  article  is  made  by  melting  lard, 
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wax,  resin,  and  litharge  of  lead,  and,  when 
tiioroughly  mixed,  spreading  it  by  means 
of  machinery  on  lengths  of  cahco  or  linen, 
the  latter  being  regarded  as  the  best. 
Another  kind  of  sticking-plaster  is  made 
with  balsamic  and  aromatic  resins,  spread 
on  black  silk,  and,  being  a more  elegant 
preparation,  is  called  Court  Plaster,  which 
see.  As  these  adhesive  plasters  possess 
no  healing  or  medicinal  virtues  whatever, 
md  simply  act  mechanically  to  keep  the 
lips  of  woimds  and  cuts  together  till  the 
process  of  adhesive  inflammation  \mites 
them,  or  to  save  from  dirt  and  accident 
jpen  sores,  that  article  is  the  best  which 
liolds  firmest,  and  will  not  yield  with  the 
beat  of  the  body. 

ADIANTUM. — The  botanical  name  of 
the  conunon  indigenous  plant  called 
Maidenhair,  which  see. 

ADIPOCEEE.  — Eat  and  wax.  A 
pecuhar  fatty  matter,  of  a soapy  feel,  like 
soft  spermaceti ; found  in  the  coffins,  and 
adhering  to  the  bodies  of  persons  buried 
in  a peculiar  place,  or  under  unusual 
jircmnstances.  A state  into  which  the 
mimal  solids — especially  muscular  fibre — 
are  liable  to  pass,  when  buried  imder 
aertain  conditions.  The  existence  of  this 
fatty,  soapy,  and  adhesive  substance  was 
first  discovered  in  1789,  on  opening  some 
trenches  in  a ccmeteiy  at  Paris,  where 
aumbers  of  persons  had  been  interred  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  before.  On  opening 
those  cofiins  which  still  remained  entire, 
the  bodies  within  were  found  shrunk  and 
flattened,  as  if  pressed  by  a great  weight ; 
all  the  soft  parts  were  converted  into  a 
brittle,  cheesy  substance,  tenacious  and 
unctuous  to  the  feel.  The  hones  had 
become  brittle,  and  the  viscera,  or  internal 
organs,  were  no  longer  discernible,  but 
the  places  they  should  have  occupied  were 
filled  up  by  lumps  and  masses  of  a 
whitish,  glistening,  fatty  substance,  like 
impure  spermaceti,  to  which  the  name  of 
adipocere  was  given.  Eccent  experiments 
have  shown  that  healthy  animal  fibre  can 
be  artificially  converted  into  this  peculiar 
substance ; for  if  a mass  of  fresh  beef  bo 
secured  in  the  current  of  a running  stream 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  the  whole  of  it 
will  be  changed  into  that  fatty,  waxy,  and 
friable  substance  known  as  adipocere ; 
even  tallow,  exposed  to  the  same  influence, 
has  its  properties  equally  changed. 

ADIP08E  TISSUE  ou  MEM- 
BEANE.  — An  organic  animal  tissue, 
composed  of  innumerable  ccUs,  or  pockets, 
M they  are  sometimes  called,  in  which  the 
fat  ot  the  body  is  contained  in  a semi-fluid 
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state  during  life,  but  becoming  hard  and 
concrete  after  death. 

Though  universally  diffused  over  the 
body,  between  the  muscles  and  the  skin, 
it  is  more  abundant  and  thicker  in  some 
localities  than  in  others : thus,  on  the 
tuites,  or  buttocks,  it  forms  a deep  and 
elastic  cushion ; lines  with  a thick  coat  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  invests  the 
organs  of  that  cavity  with  an  abimdant 
covering.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  fatty 
membrane  that  gives  the  full-grown 
healthy  body  that  symmetrical  roundness 
and  harmonious  contour  so  beautiful  to 
observe  in  the  human  figure.  As  a person 
advances  in  life,  the  amount  of  the  adipose 
tissue  increases  up  to  a certain  age,  after 
which  it  becomes  absorbed,  and  the  at- 
tenuation that  usually  accompanies  senility 
takes  place.  In  cases  of  fever,  long  illness, 
or  deprivation  from  food,  it  is  the  adipose 
tissue  that  first  suffers,  the  absorbent 
vessels  becoming  so  active,  that  in  a few 
days  a full-bocUed,  and  even  corpulent 
man  or  woman,  will  be  reduced  to  merely 
skin  and  muscle. 

The  disease  known  as  atrophy,  or 
mirasmus,  a partial  or  general  wasting  of 
the  body,  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
absorbents  on  the  adipose  tissue.  See 
Absorption. 

The  adipose  tissue  is  subject,  like  the 
other  tissues  of  the  body,  to  diseases  of 
various  kinds.  Thus,  an  unnatural  depo- 
sition of  fatty  matter  around  any  particular 
organ,  hy  preventing  the  natural  actiou 
or  function  of  the  structiu’e,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  heart,  may  lead  to  hypertrophy. 
The  morbid  deposition  of  this  fatty  mem- 
brane is  sometimes  equally  spread  over  the 
whole  body,  causing  that  imwieldy  ap- 
pearance known  as  obesity.  Persons 
under  this  encumbrance  of  I'at  have  been 
known  to  weigh  600  pounds.  Adijiusc 
tissue  is  also  liable  to  inflammation,  and 
a state  of  foetid  suppui-ation  and  sloughing. 
See  CarbuncIjE.  But  the  most  frequent 
diseased  action  to  which  it  is  hable  is 
that  of  fatty  tumoui’s,  adipose  sarcoma 
and  stcato7natous  tumours  (see  Tumours)  ; 
and,  lastly,  a discoloration,  us  if  a SQi'ies 
of  ink  spots  had  been  scattered  over 
the  membrane,  and  known  as  meJanoid 
depositions. 

ADNATA  TUNICA.  — In  anatomy, 
one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  sometimes 
called  the  conjunctiva ; the  wliite  portion 
of  the  organ  of  vision.  See  Eye,  White 
OF,  and  Oputhalaiia. 

AUOLKSCENCE. — A medical  terra, 
derived  from  the  Latin  verb  adolesco,  to 
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grow,  and  employed  to  signify  the  age 
succeeding  childhood,  and  extending  to 
the  period  of  confirmed  adult  life.  In  the 
male,  adolescence,  or  puberty,  commences 
generally  at  the  age  of  fouideen,  and 
terminates  at  that  or  twenty-four ; and  in 
the  female,  at  thirteen,  terminating  at 
twenty-one  years  of  ago.  See  Pubeety, 
AntTET. 

ADRAGANTH. — Gmn-dragon,  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  Gum-tragacanth,  which  see. 

ADULT.- — A medical  term  to  signify 
grown  up,  or  arrived  at  the  age  of  discre- 
tion and  matm’ity.  Adult  age  in  the  male 
is  regarded  as  that  period  of  life  between 
fourteen  and  twenty-one  years,  and  in 
females  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age. 

ADULTERATION. — The  serious  evils 
to  which  the  social  vice  of  adulteration  has 
led,  are  too  numerous  and  too  important 
to  be  treated  imder  one  head ; and  as  the 
iniquitous  practice  not  only  invades  every 
article  of  food  and  drink,  but  is  carried  into 
what  we  wear,  and,  still  worse,  into  those 
drugs  to  which  we  too  often  delusively  fly 
for  relief  and  remedy  from  the  ailments  in- 
flicted on  our  health  by  adulterated  food, 
we  purpose  confining  our  remarks  bn  this 
shameful  system  to  each  article  as  we  come 
to  it  in  its  consecutive  order.  See  Beead, 
Flotje,  Sugae,  Tea,  &c.,  and  the  adul- 
teration of  medicines,  generalized  imder 
the  article  Deugs,  Adtjlteeation  of. 

ADVENTITIOUS. — Anything  super- 
added,  or  acquired  contraiy  to  the  natural 
formation.  The  term  is  chiefly  restricted 
to  the  efiect  produced  in  one  disease— that 
of  croup,  where  a fake  or  adventitious 
membrane  is  formed  in  the  windpipe, 
which,  closing  up  the  natural  passage  for 
air  to  reach  the  lungs,  proves  fatal  to  the 
patient  by  sufibcation.  This  membrane  is 
formed  in  croup  by  the  small  vessels  of  the 
part  exuding  a tenacious  IjTnph,  which, 
hardening  as  it  extends  along  the  passage, 
grailually  contracts,  and  closes  at  its  lower 
extremity,  till  it  hangs  in  the  windpipe 
something  after  the  fashion  of  the  finger 
of  a glove,  producing  death  as  soon  as  the 
closing  becomes  complete. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  adyentitiop 
membrane  that  croup  is  so  rapid  in  its 
career;  and  it  is  to  produce  the  absorption 
of  this  obstmetion  that  the  chief  efforts  of 
the  physician  arc  directed.  Sec  Cnoui’. 

ADtiCE  TO  MOTHERS.— The  pre- 
sent part  of  our  subject  liius  reference, 
merely  to  the  mother  as  regards  lu'v  new- 
born infant;  those  portion.^  of  the  general 
subject  which  apiiertain  to  the  mother 


herself, — rearing  by  hand,  wet-nursing, 
duty  of  nurses,  cutting  of  teeth,  clothing, 
food,  and  management  of  children, — wiU 
be  found  under  Peegnaxcy  ; Beingixg 
UP  BY  Hand;  Neesixg,  Met;  Nueses; 
Teethixg  ; &c. 

The  duty  and  responsibility  of  the 
mother  commence  before  the  birth  of  her 
offspring,  and  respect  herself  almost  as 
much  as  her  child. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  for  the 
present  the  duties  appertaining  to  the 
parent,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  show 
the  obligations  the  mother  is  under  to 
her  infant.  One  of  the  first  and  most 
important  duties  the  mother  owes,  not 
only  to  her  child,  but  to  society,  is  to 
have  everything  in  order  for  the  reception 
and  comfort  of  her  baby  when  bom ; and 
as  labour  may  take  place  at  any  time  after 
the  seventh  month,  aU  articles  of  clothing, 
and  whatever  is  necessary,  or  likely  to 
become  so,  for  the  dressing  and  require- 
ment of  the  child,  should  be  provided  and 
laid  in  careful  and  systematic  order  in 
readiness,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
seventh  month.  So  important  does  the 
law  regard  the  fact  of  the  mother’s  neg- 
lecting to  provide  clothes  for  her  baby, 
that,  in  a trial  for  infanticide,  such  a 
circumstance  would  weigh  very  seriously 
against  the  prisoner.  In  such  a case, 
the  law  does  not  look  to  the  kind  or  the 
amoimt  of  clothing  provided;  a strip  of 
cotton  with  a few  stitches,  though  only 
meant  for  a bandage,  would  be  regarded, 
as  smne  provision  for  the  protection  of 
her  child,  and  the  intention  of  procuring 
more  willingly  conceded  to  her. 

The  number  of  articles  a mother  should 
provide  for  her  child  must,  in  a great 
measiu’e,  depend  upon  her  means,  though 
there  are  few  wives  but  who,  in  their  first 
confinement,  are  able  to  obtain  all  that  is 
strictly  necessary  for  the  occasion,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  believers  in  the  eflicacy 
of  the  modern  practice  of  leaving  the  poor 
infant’s  head  without  cap  or  covering. 
The  number  or  the  quality  of  the  clothes 
is  of  much  less  consequence  than  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  made. 

The  following  list,  contains  the  names 
and  the  number  of  articles  absolutely 
necessary  for  a new-born  infant : as  many 
more  may  be  precured  as  the  taste  or 
circumstances  ot  the  mother  may  dictate. 


2 rollers,  calico 

1 rellcr,  llaunel 
(5  shirts 

2 flannel  petticoats 
2 2>ilchc8 


4 frocks 
18  diapers 
4 night-gowns 
3 caps. 
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For  patterns,  and  the  mode  of  making, 
!ce  Baby  Liyex.  There  is  one  general 
ade,  however,  which  should  be  adverted 
:o  in  this  place;  namely,  that  each  gar- 
ncnt  should  be  made  either  ndth  strings 
ir  loops,  so  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
:he  objectionable  practice  of  pinning  on 
m infant’s  clothing.  Of  this  we  shall 
rave  more  to  saj  hereafter. 

In  making  her  baby’s  clothes,  there  are 
bur  important  points  to  be  considered : — 
L.  To  inake  the  dresses  to  come  well  up 
li  the  neck,  so  as  to  keep  the  neck  and 
;hest  warm.  2.  To  avoid  any  pressure 
m the  shoulder  or  tightness  imder  the 
irm,  which  might  prevent  a free  motion 
if  those  members.  3.  To  make  them  in 
iuch  a manner  that  they  can  be  put  on 
vilhout  the  necessity  of  repeatedly  tui’ning 
'.he  child.  And,  4.  To  avoid  the  too  common 
labit  of  making  them  too  long  and  too 
lieavy. 

Having  procured,  washed,  and  ironed 
icr  baby’s  clothes,  they  should  be  all  care- 
fully placed  by  themselves  in  a di-awer  or 
box,  and  kept  where,  on  any  emergency, 
Lhey  can  be  obtained  by  the  nm’se ; other 
irticles  can  be  added  afteiwards. 

If  everything  has  gone  on  favourably 
(vith  the  mother,  about  a fortnight  before 
lier  expected  time  the  basket  should  be 
made  ready.  The  jiropcr  baby-basket  is 
ibout  two  feet  square ; it  should  be  light, 
and  not  too  deep,  the  whole  being  covered 
sv  ith  a hning  of  loose  dimity.  The  basket 
shoidd  contain  one  entire  set  of  clothes, 
half  of  the  diapers,  a linen  and  a flannel 
roller,  two  caps,  a pincushion,  a pot  of 
pomatmn  and  one  of  lard,  a cake  of  Avhite 
Windsor  soap,  a large  pomatum  pot  of 
plain  violet  or  starch  powder,  a puff,  a soft 
hair  brush,  and  on  the  top  of  all  there 
should  be  placed  tlnee  or  four  pieces  of 
soft  old  linen,  a skein  of  whitish-brown 
thread,  and  a pair  of  ordinary  scissors. 

The  prejudices  the  young  mother  ac- 
quires in  the  nursing  of  her  fu-st  baby 
from  the  nurse,  are  liable  to  adhere  to  her 
through  life,  and  may  be  a source  of  hurl 
to  others,  and  an  iniury  to  the  health  of 
her  own  children.  That  the  young  mother 
should  implicitly  believe  what  her  nurse 
tells  her,  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at,  as  such 
statements  come  to  her  with  all  the  potency 
of  tradition,  and  as  the  result  of  incon- 
testable experience.  VV^e  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  some  of  these  vulgar  eiTors  and 
prejudices  under  the  article  Nurse,  which 
see.  Two  instances  are  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  now.  One  of  these  is  the  habit 
some  nurses  have  of  giving  the  infant,  the 


instant  it  is  taken  on  her  lap,  a few  tea- 
spoonfuls of  warm  gin  or  I'nm  and  water, 
stoeetened  toith  sugar ; the  other  equally 
objectionable,  but  more  hurtful  practice, 
is  that  of  dosing  the  imdressed  infant  with 
castor  oil.  A more  glaring  mistake,  or  a 
grosser  outrage  on  an  unoffending  stomach 
than  either  practice,  cannot  be  conceived ; 
a poor  child,  who  has  hardly  drawn  half 
an  hour’s  breath,  has  its  tender  stomach 
excessively  stimulated  by  spirits  and 
water,  or  its  bowels  racked  with  a drastic 
pm’gative.  Yet  how  many  himdreds  of 
infants  are  made  daily  to  take  their  first 
mortal  taste  from  spints  or  physic ! 

The  phenomena  produced  on  the  infant’s 
body  by  its  first  gasp  in  life,  "ndth  all  that 
appertains  to  its  existence  before  and  after 
bii-th,  will  be  explained  imder  the  head 
of  Infant,  which  see.  The  first  duty 
the  new-born  child  claims  at  the  hands 
of  the  nurse  is  that  of  washing. 

The  principal  object  of  attention  in 
perfoiming  this  operation  from  first  to 
last,  is  to  be  tender  and  quick,  and  only 
to  turn  the  child  when  actually  necessary; 
it  is  the  length  of  time  taken  up  in  the 
process,  the  rough  handling,  and  repeated 
changes  of  postm’e,  that  renders  washmg 
so  distasteful  to  the  infant,  and  calls  forth, 
by  shi’ill  cries,  that  noisy  protest  to  the 
ceremony : the  nurse,  in  her  gossiping 
task,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  infant’s 
skin,  full  of  blood  and  sensation,  is  the 
most  tender  part  of  its  body,  and  keenly 
susceptible  of  her  often  rough  hands  and 
the  cold  air.  < 

A bath  ■with  wai'm  water  being  placed 
at  her  feet,  a horse  with  the  clothes  re- 
quired before  the  fire,  and  near  her  reach, 
and  the  baby -basket  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  nurse,  with  a sponge  and  white  soap, 
should  commence  the  business  of  washing, 
beginning  always  with  the  head,  and 
absorhinq  the  moisture  from  the  body 
by  gentie  pressmo  with  a soft,  porous 
towel,  instead  of  rubbing  the  pai'ts  diy. 
Sometimes  the  body  is  coated  with  a 
white  tenacious  substance,  which  can  only 
bo  removed  by  warm  lard  being  first  rubbed 
over  it,  and  afterwards  washed  away. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  dressed,  it  should 
be  taken  to  the  mother,  placed  at.  tho 
breast,  and  the  first  substance  allowed  to 
enter  its  mouth  drawn  from  tho  mother. 
Nature  has  i)urposely  arranged  that  the 
(irst  secretion  of  milk  for  oveiy  child 
should  b(!  ada])ted  to  tho  wants  of  tho 
infant;  and  as  the  body  requires  cleansing, 
and  tho  stomach  cannot  immediately  digt'st 
tho  chooso  mto  which  tho  milk  is  con- 
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verted,  the  first  Becretion  of  milk  is  pur- 
posely thin  and  poor,  possessing  aperient 
properties,  and  almost  destitute  of  those 
cheesy  elements  of  which,  in  a few  days 
subsequently,  it  contains  so  lai’ge  an 
amount.  The  first  flow  of  milk  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  child,  and  does 
away  with  scaj  pretence  for  physic,  or  the 
necessity  of  feeding.  Where,  from  ill- 
health  or  other  causes,  the  infant  cannot 
be  put  to  the  breast  immediately,  that 
plan  must  be  adopted  which  is  laid  down 
in  Bringing  up  by  Hand,  which  see. 

One  of  the  duties  the  mother  should 
never  neglect  to  see  to,  is  that  no  bandage 
or  string  confines  either  the  action  of  the 
abdomen  or  chest;  for  the  well-being  of 
the  body  depends  upon  the  free  play  of 
the  organs  contained  in  those  cavities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  robe  and  frock 
shoidd  neither  be  too  long  nor  too  heavy, 
so  as  to  press  on  the  child’s  feet ; and  as 
often  as  possible  the  limbs  should  be 
rubbed  with  the  hand,  and  plenty  of  air 
admitted  to  them.  The  infant  cannot 
too  soon  be  accustomed  to  regularity  in 
the  times  of  feeding  and  sleeping ; a child 
should  not  be  suckled  oftener — as  a general 
rule- — than  once  in  every  three  or  four 
hours,  and  then  rather  after  rousing  from 
sleep,  than  just  before  going  to  its  cradle. 
The  child  should  be  put  down  awake,  and 
allowed  to  fall  asleep  without  rocking  or 
singingto.  Whenawake,  itshoidd  be  tossed 
and  moved  about  as  much  as  possible,  or 
laid  on  its  back  on  the  carpet,  and  per- 
mitted to  kick  about  its  legs  and  work  its 
body  as  much  as  it  pleases. 

The  mother  should  never  take  her  infant 
to  bed,  or  allow  it  to  sleep  with  her,  but 
so  arrange  the  crib  or  bassinet,  that  it  may 
be  on  a level  with  her  ovm  side  of  the  bed, 
so  as  on  waking  to  be  able  easily  to  roach, 
imd,  when  necessary,  to  suckle  her  baby, 
or  take  it  in  her  arms.  But  there  is 
nothing  a mother  should  more  carefully 
shun  than  the  extremely  hurtful  practice 
of  falling  asleep  with  the  child  at  her 
breast;  the  injury  to  the  child  from  this 
habit  is  nearly'as  dangerous  as  it  is  to  the 
mother. 

The  cause  that  renders  the  infant’s  body 
BO  suscc])tible  of  cold  or  rough  contact 
makes  the  stomach  and  bowels  cquallj' 
sensitive  to  all  irritating  drags  or  hard 
substances  of  food ; this  tact  should  never 
bo  lost  sight  of  in  administering  physic  or 
aliment  to  very  young  children. 

On  this  account,  whenever  practicable, 
the  mother  should  take  the  medicine,  and 
allow  it  to  react  thi'ougli  the  milk  on  the 


child,  instead  of  irritating  the  digestive 
organs  of  the  infant  by  powerful  jjur- 
gatives. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  appearance  of 
the  teeth  should  guide  the  mother  as  to 
the  giving  of  an  infant  sobd  food;  for 
tiU  nature  supphes  the  mouth  with  teeth, 
any  aliment  but  a strictly  liquid  one  is 
both  hurtful  and  improper.  The  first  or 
milk-teeth,  as  they  are  called,  plainly 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  food  the  mother 
should  give  her  infant  to  prepare  for  its 
weaning ; and  not  tiU  some  of  the  second 
set  begin  to  show  in  the  gums,  shoidd 
finely  cut  animal  food  be  offered  to  the 
child.  As  aliment  is  the  means  by  which 
all  the  organs  and  members  of  the  infant 
are  developed  from  their  comparatively 
embiyo  state,  the  parent  should  remember 
how  important  it  is  that  the  food  she 
supplies  her  offspring  should  be  of  the 
best  possible  description  — especially  as 
regards  her  own  milk : to  keep  this  pure, 
and  of  the  most  nutritive  quality,  should 
be  her  foremost  duty.  How  she  is  to 
effect  this  will  be  found  under  article 
Milk.  And  as  the  health  and  strength, 
the  physical  and  intellectual  qualities,  as 
well  as  the  moral  happiness  and  longevity 
of  the  man  or  woman,  aU  depend  on 
the  care  and  judgment  shown  by  the 
mother  in  carrying  her  child  through  the 
first  two  stages  life,  it  behoves  every 
parent  to  know  that  the  best  means  to 
effect  such  great  results  are  by  abimdance 
of  air,  cleanliness,  proper  exercise,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  good  and  nutritious  food. 

iEGLfi  MAEMELAS.— The  Bela;  an 
Indian  plant,  called  the  Bengal  Quince,  be- 
longing to  the  Natural  order  Aurantiaceee. 
Di&rcnt  parts  of  the  tree  are  used  for 
different  purposes ; a decoction  of  the  root 
is,  however,  the  part  chiefly  .employed, 
being  used  as  a tonic  and  alterative  in 
chronic  affections  of  the  liver  and  stomach. 
The  bela  is  a popular  remedy  in  India  for 
palpitations,  asthma,  indigestion,  and 
dysenteiy : the  unripe  fruit,  po.«sessing 
astringent  properties,  is  selected  for  tho 
latter  disorder;  the  extract,  made  into 
jiills,  as  a purgative;  and  tho  leaves  for 
affections  of  the  chest. 

AiiGOBHONY.  — A peculiar  sound 
detected  in  the  lungs  by  means  of  the 
stethoscope,  in  cerium  conditions  of  that 
organ;  so  named  from  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  the  sound  of  a goat — tho  pecuUar 
noise ‘made  by  the  passage  of  the  air 
Ihrough  (bo  cells  producing  a noise  said 
to  resemble  tho  bleating  of  a goat.  See 
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iEGOPODIUM  PODAGE^LRLI.  — 
Goutwort,  or  Herb  Gerrarcl ; a plant  com- 
mon in  ditches,  hedges,  and  the  margins 
Df  meadows  in  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  formerly  in  great  repute  in 
3ascs  of  gout,  sciatica,  chronic  rheumatism, 
ind  painful  affections  of  the  joints.  So 
[lighlj  was  this  plant  esteemed,  when 
regetahles  as  drugs  were  in  greater  repute, 
that  to  carry  the  plant  about  the  body 
ivas  considered  sufficient,  not  only  to  emn 
the  worst  case  of  gout,  but  to  shield  the 
wearer  from  any  danger  of  being  subjected 
to  the  disease  in  future. 

-EGYLOPS. — A disease  of  the  inner 
:omer  of  the  eyelid,  somewhat  resembling 
fistula  lachrymalis. 

ffigylops,  or  goat-eye,  derives  its  name 
Prom  the  supposition  that  goats  are  very 
subject  to  this  complaint.  This  disease 
consists  of  an  inflammation  and  suppm-a- 
tion  of  the  httle  red  gland,  -puncta 
lachrymalia,  observable  at  the  inner 
corner  of  each  eye,  in  consequence  of 
svhich,  the  tears,  unable  to  enter  their 
duct  and  descend  into  the  nose,  overflow 
the  lid,  and,  running  down  the  face,  irritate 
and  further  inflame  the  parts  adjacent  to 
the  eye.  See  Fistula  Lachbtmalis. 

y\Ji RATED  BREAD.  See  Bekad. 

AERATED  WATERS.  — All  waters 
contain  more  or  less  of  air  or  gas.  To 
this  quality  they  owe  their  briskness  and 
refreshing  quaUties.  Some  natural  waters, 
however,  are,  to  a certain  extent,  sur- 
charged with  gases  of  different  characters; 
these  are  called  medicinal  waters,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  For  the  convenience  of  fashion, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  it  has  long 
been  the  practice  to  manufactme  artificial 
mineral  and  aerated  waters,  or  beverages 
either  saturated  or  charged  with  gas ; of 
these  soda  water,  lemonade,  and  ginger 
beer  are  the  most  popular.  The  mode  of  pre- 
{jaring  each  will  be  described  in  its  proper 
place,  and  the  medical  qualities  of  each 
kind  imdor  Mineeal  Watees,  Spas,  &c. 

AiROPHOBIA. — A dread  of  wind  or 
air ; the  name  given  to  the  first  alarming 
symptom  in  hydrophobia,  that  fearful 
apprehension  lest  the  slightest  breath  of 
air  should  come  in  contact  with  any  part 
of  the  body.  See  Hypeopuoeia. 

ffCRUGO  iERIS. — The  rust  of  copper ; 
the  pharmaceutical  name  for  the  sub- 
acetate  of  copper — verdigris.  A prepara- 
tion occasionally  used  in  medicine  as  an 
external  application  to  malignant  sores 
and  fungoicl  growths,  either  as  a plaster 
or  an  ointment.  See  Veepioeis. 
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iESCULINE.  — A new  alkaloid  sub- 
stance, the  active  principle  of 'the  common 
horse-chestnut ; said  to  possess  strong 
febrifuge  properties,  when  given  in  doses 
of  one  or  two  grains  three  times  a day. 

iESCULUS  HIPPOCASTANUM.  — 
Horse-chestnut.  See  iEscuLiNE  and 
Chestnut. 

AETHER.  See  Ethee. 

^THIOP’S  MINERAL.— The  black 
sulphuret  of  meremy,  popularly  kno^vn, 
on  account  of  its  colour,  as  Ethiop’s  mineral. 
This  medicine,  at  one  time  largely  used 
in  scrofula  and  skin  diseases,  for  its 
sweating  or  diaphoretic  properties,  is  made 
by  burning  in  a crucible  equal  parts  of 
mercury  and  sulphm\  Dose,  from  thi’ee 
to  seven  grains.  See  Meecuet  and 
Tuepeth’s  Mineeal. 

ffETHUSA  SINAPIUM.— A poisonous 
umbelliferous  plant,  of  the  hemlock  family, 
commonly  known  as  Fool’s  Parsley,  which 

S0G« 

AFFECTION.— A term  used  by  phy- 
sicians to  express  a condition  of  the  body 
less  severe  than  a disease,  which  is 
generally  of  an  organic  character;  whereas 
an  affection  represents  a mere  functional 
distui’bance,  a disordered  state  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
system  disarranged,  or  sympathetically 
thrown  out  of  order. 

AFFINITY. — A term  strictly  confined 
to  chemistry.  A prmciple  by  which  the 
relationship  or  attraction  of  one  substance 
for  another  is  regulated  or  determined. 

Affinity  is  the  greater  attraction  one 
article  has  for  another  in  preference  to  a 
third;  thus,  if  to  a solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  a small  quantity  of  sulphmic  acid 
be  added,  the  soda,  having  a stronger  affinity 
for  sulphuric  than  for  carbonic  acid,  unites 
with  the  former  to  form  sulphate  of  soda 
— Glauber  salts — which'remam  in  solution, 
while  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off’  in  the 
form  of  gas. 

AFFLATUS. — K word  from  the  Latin, 
signifying  divine  inspiration;  a term 
formerly  used  in  medieme  to  express  that 
condition  of  the  mind  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual supposed  himself  inflated  with  some 
divine  prmciple,  in  virtue  of  which  ho  wtu3 
to  fulfil  some  special  object  beneficial  to 
the  spiritual  good  of  man.  A species  of 
religious  monomania.  In  a more  prosaic 
intcqjrctation,  the  vaiiours. 

AFFUSION.— -A  showering  down,  a 
dashing  or  pouring  on  of  water,  or  some 
other  iluid,  over  the  whole  or  a part  of  the 
body.  A shower  bath,  or  the  application 
of  cold  water  to  tho  body.  This  form  of 
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ablution  or  bathing  is  pai’ticularly  senucc- 
able  in  certain  diseases,  especially  where 
the  head  is  affeeted,  but  requires  to  be  cm- 
ployedwithjudgment.  See  ShoweeBath. 

AFTERBIIITH.  — The  placenta,  or 
cake.  That  membrane  •which,  in  tlie 
foetal  life,,  or  the  unborn  child,  is  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the 
parent  and  the  embryo  and  growing  child. 
See  Placenta.  It  derives  its  name  of 
afterbudh  from  the  fact  that  in  aU  natural 
labom-s  it  is  never  expeUod  tiU  some 
minutes  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
forms  the  last  operation  in  the  third  stage 
of  all  labom's.  Sometimes  it  is  retained 
in  the  womb  long  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  infant,  from  aiony,  or  loss  of  contractile 
power  in  the  womb  to  throw  it  off;  in 
which  case  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  must 
be  taken  up  in  the  hand,  and,  by  a rotatory 
pressure  over  the  organ  beneath,  induce  it 
to  contract  and  rid  itself  of  the  adhering 
placenta.  Occasionally,  from  causes  to  be 
hereafter  explained  under  Labom’,  the 
womb  is  thrown  into  irregular  and  spas- 
modic contractions,  by  which  it  is  drawn 
together  in  one,  or  even  two  places,  like 
an  hourglass,  either  shutting  up  the 
afterbirth  in  one  or  other  of  the  cavities 
formed,  or  contracting  upon  it,  holding  it 
as  in  a ■vice.  See  Uteetis,  Houeglass, 
CoNTEACTioN  OE.  In  such  cases,  the 
spasmodic  contractions  have  to  be  over- 
come, and  the  afterbirth  brought  away; 
for  till  it  be  removed,  and  the  womb 
naturally  closed,  the  patient  is  in  great 
danger  of  sudden  hemm'rhage.  For  mode 
of  operation,  and  the  time  necessary  to 
elapse  from  the  birth  of  the  child  tiU  the 
afterbu'th  should  be  taken  away,  see 
Laboue,  Dieeicult. 

AFTER-PAINS. — These  are  a repeti- 
tion of  the  pains  of  childbirth,  but  only 
much  less  intense,  and  to  which  all  women 
are  subject,  more  or  less,  for  the  first  week 
after  confinement.  In  general,  however, 
they  seldom  extend  beyond  the  fourth 
day,  and  only  recur  now  and  then,  seldom 
lasting  more  than  a few  minutes  at  a time. 
A peculiarity  attending  after-pains  is  the 
fact  that  they  increase  in  seventy  and 
duration  with  the  number  of  cliildrcn  a 
woman  has  borne ; as  if  the  womb  had 
each  time  more  difficulty  in  recovering  its 
original  size  and  appearance. 

./Ifter-pains  need  cause  no  alarm,  and  it 
is  only  when  excessive  that  they  require 
any  mecbcinal  assistance,  ns  the  cause 
generally  brings  its  own  relief. 

Cause. — Though  the  womb  contracts 
immediately  on  .the  expulsion  of  the  after- 


birth, it  does  not  reeover  its  natural  size 
for  several  days — indeed,  -weeks.  In  the 
cavity  left,  the  blood,  exuding  from  the 
vessels  of  the  womb,  eollects  and  coagulates 
into  clots;  to  expel  these  through  the 
narrow  mouth  ot  the  womb  causes  a 
certain  amount  of  muscular  contraction 
of  the  organ,  which  contraction  induces 
those  grinding  sensations  called  after- 
pains,  and  according  to  the  size  of  the 
clot  to  be  expelled  is  the  severity  and 
duration  of  the  pain,  which  ceases  when 
the  obstruction  has  passed. 

Teeatment. — When  the  discharge  is 
considerable,  and  there  are  many  clots, 
the  pains  continue  sometimes  for  hours 
without  any  lengthened  abatement;  in 
such  case,  as  they  produce  a good  deal  of 
harassment  to  the  patient,  the  abdomen 
shoidd  be  fomented  by  napkins  -wrimg 
out  of  hot  water,  the  application  of  a 
bottle  of  hot  water  to  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  and  the  exhibition  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  drops  of  laudamun  in  half  a 
cupful  of  gruel.  Sometimes  after-pains 
are  kept  up  by  a costive  state  of  the 
bowels,  not  properly  relieved  before  the 
confinement;  in  such  cases,  a dose  of 
castor  oil  should  be  given  on  the  second 
day,  or  an  enema  of  warm  gruel,  with  an 
ounce  of  castor  oil,  and  three  drachms  of 
turpentine. 

After-pains  can  always  be  distinguished 
from  inflammation,  and  the  disease  knoivn 
as  puerperal  fever,  or  childbed  fever,  by 
the  pains  coming  on  in  fits  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  ■with  intervals  of  perfect 
ease ; by  the  absence  of  all  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen  when  pressed,  and  by  a 
discharge  of  coagulated  blood. 

AGiUIIC. — Touchwood,  or  spunk;  a 
whitish,  mushroom-like  fungus  or  ex- 
crescence, growing  on  the  trunks  and 
great  aims  of  old  trees,  especially  on  the 
larch  and  oak.  There  arc  two  varieties, 
the  male  and  the  female ; — 1st,  the  wliite 
or  male  agaric.  Boletus  larieis,  or  agaric 
of  the  larch;  and  2nd,  Boletus  ign-arius, 
the  female,  or  agaric  of  the  oak. 

Tho  agaric  is  an  irregular  spongy 
fungus,  extremely  light,  with  a dark 
brown  cuticle,  corrugiited  and  rough, 
though  sometimes  smooth  and  porous. 
After  its  removal  from  tho  trw,  tho 
fungus  is  pc(“led  with  a shaiqi  knife,  and 
the  soft  inner  pith,  having  been  cut  into 
sheas,  is  beaten  trifh  a wooden  mallet  on 
a stone  till  quite  pliable  and  soft.  Both 
varieties  were  formerly  very  largely  used 
in  medicine. 

The  larch,  or  male  agaric,  dried  and 
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jduced  to  powder,  was  given  as  a 
urgative,  or,  made  into  an  extract,  was 
mployed  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
ak,  or  female  agai’ic,  however,  has  always 
een  the  most  esteemed,  and,  as  an 
xtemal  styptic  in  aU  cases  of  bleeding, 
ras,  till  -within  the  last  fifty  years,  in 
eneral  use,  not  only  for  pimctm-ed  and 
icised  woimds,  but  in  cases  of  amputation, 
layer  of  agaric  being  laid  over  the  stump 
0 check  any  secondary  bleeding.  Though 
lossessing  very  limited  asti'ipgent  pro- 
lerties,  agaric  is  still  occasionally  used  as 
, styptic,  a piece  of  the  necessary  size 
leing  placed  in  the  wound,  and  secured 
a ite  place  by  a proper  bandage,  till  the 
ileeding  ceases.  See  Si-stptics. 


A0ABIC  OP  TKK  LABCU. 


AGAKICUS  MINEllALES.— A ve^ 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  found  native  in 
Germany,  and  used  both  internally  and  ex- 
tcmalW,  in  cases  of  bleeding,  as  a styptic. 

AGE. — The  tenn  of  human  existence ; 
the  whole  contmuance  of  man’s  life  divided 
into  stages  or  epochs,  each  distinctive  and 
peculiar.  Human  life  has  be(>n  variously 
divided,  according  to  the  theories  and 
opinions  of  different  writers.  The  moat 
Mtural  and  generally  adopted  division  is 
into  the  following  six  epochs : — 


1st,  Stage  of  infimey, — from  bh-th,  or 
end  of  first  dentition,  to  the  2nd  year. 

2nd,  Stage  of  Childhood, — from  the 
first  to  end  of  second  dentition ; from  2nd 
to  7th  year. 

3rd,  Stage  of  Boyhood  and  Girlhood, — 
fi’om  the  7th  year  to  the  age  of  puberty; 
or  the  age  of  13  or  14  in  the  girl,  and  from 
14  to  16  in  the  youth. 

4th,  Stage  of  Adolescence  or  Maturity, 
— ^from  puberty  to  the  full  development 
of  the  body ; or  to  20  or  21  in.  the  female, 
and  from  25  to  28  in  the  male. 

5th,  Stage  of  Man  and  Womanhood, — 
from  matui’ity  in  either  sex  to  the  first 
decay ; or  from  44  and  46  in  the  female,  and 
48  or  60  in  the  male. 

6th,  Stage  of  Old  Age, — from  the  period 
of  first  decay  to  the  termination  of  life. 

The  periods  of  time  between  the  fii'st  four 
stages  are  all  well  marked  and  clearly 
defiled,  but  the  last  two  are  much  more 
indefinite  and  uncertain,  as  some  persons 
-will  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  age  and 
decrepitude  at  65,  while  others  will  be 
i hale  and  robust  at  70. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  system  consists  of 
a very  large  proportion  of  fluid  and  soft 
gelatinous  parts ; during  this  period,  the 
minute  terminal  branches  of  the  arteries 
are  extremely  active,  the  whole  system 
undergoing  a change  from  the  soft,’ pulpy 
state  of  infancy  to  the  firmer  condition  of 
childhood. 

The  same  system  of  vessels,  the  arteries, 
— the  masons  and  carpenters  of  the  human 
tenement, — is  equally  active  during  the 
next  epoch,  laying  do-wn  more  osseous 
matter,  to  complete  the  change  from 
the  gristle  of  infancy  into  the  bones  of 
childhood,  to  give  increased  fibre  to  the 
muscles,  and  develop  the  organs  of  brain, 
heart,  and  stomach.  The  same  processes 
of  reiiair  and  demolition,  of  removing  the 
old  and  laj^ing  do-wn  new  material,  so 
briskly  carried  on  in  the  first  and  second 
stages  of  life,  ai’o  continued,  though  not 
so  rapidly,  through  the  thhd  and  lourth 
epochs,  till  the  frame,  having  obtained  its 
development,  an  apparent  — but  only 
apparent — pause  takes  place  in  the  works 
of  tlio  human  temple.  Erom  the  turning 
point  in  man’s  life — from  the  ago  of  fifty 
— that  slow  but  unfailing  work  of  demo- 
lition continues,  till,  the  frame  shrunk 
and  enfeebled,  the  organs  dcbilitaied,  and 
the  functions  imjiaired,  the  machine  col- 
lapses, and  the  vital  principle  becomes 
extinct.  It  is  in  those  last  two  stages 
that  the  vices  of  early  life,  and  those 
violations  of  the  moral  and  physical  laws 
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too  often  committed  in  youth,  begin  to 
tel]  on  the  system,  and  with  such  rapid 
demonstration,  that  some  men  pass  at 
once  from  maturity  into  age  ; and  fortu- 
nate is  it  for  the  man  or  woman  whose 
temperate  youth  gives  them  the  hope  of 
a slow  and  venerable  declension.  In  early 
life,  as  we  have  shown,  the  fluids  are  far 
in  excess  of  the  solids ; hut  as  time  and 
change  advances,  this  order  is  reversed: 
the  solids  predominate  over  the  fluids ; 
the  smooth,  ruddy  colour  of  the  skin  is 
changed  to  a dull  pallor,  showing  that 
the  blood  has  receded  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre ; hence  the  greater  suscep- 
tibility of  the  aged  to  cold.  The  vessels, 
instead  of  laying  down  osseous  matter, 
to  convert  gristle  into  hone,  now  absorb 
the  gristle,  and  leave  a mere  shell  of  bone, 
from  which  cause  the  limbs  of  elderly 
people  are  so  liable  to  be  fractured.  The 
pulse,  that  was  quick,  small,  and  feeble 
in  infancy ; strong,  resistant,  and  full  in 
manhood;  becomes  slower  and  smaller  as 
life  advances  from  that  period,  till  it  sinks 
into  a shadowy  flutter  as  the  last  scene 
of  aU  approaches  : and  as  with  the  frame, 
so  with  the  faculties  and  senses;  till, 
“ sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  everything,” 
the  curtain  drops,  and  life  passes  into 
eternity. 

The  old  writers  were  in  the  habit  of 
dividing  man’s  age  into  five  epochs  of  7 
or  9 years,  called  climacterics.  1st,  the 
7th  year;  2nd,  the  21st,  made  up  of  3 
times  7 ; 3rd,  the  27 th,  made  up  of  3 
times  9;  4th,  the  63rd,  made  up  of  7 
times  9 ; and  6th,  the  81st,  made  up  of 
9 times  9. 

AGGLOMERATE,  from  the  Latin  to 
wind  up,  or  gather  into  a body.  A term 
used,  both  in  pharmacy  and  anatomy,  to 
express  the  blending  together  of  many 
parts  of  the  same  substance  or  organiza- 
tion. See  CONGLOMEEATE. 

AGNAIL. — An  old-fashioned  name  for 
a painful  inflammation  at  the  root  of  the 
nail.  See  Whitlow. 

AGNES  CASTUS.— The  Chaste  Tree ; 
so  called  by  the  ancients,  because  they 
believed  the  leaves  of  it,  given  to  any  one, 
destroyed  all  immoderate  passion,  and 
insured  a life  of  chastity.  An  obsolete  | 
name  for  a species  of  the  Palma  Christ! 
plant,  or  Bicinus  conwmnis.  See  Castoe 
Oil. 

AGOUTI.' — A small  ruminating  quad- 
ruped of  the  rabbit  species,  a native  of 
the  American  continent,  but  found  pretty 
generally  diffused  over  Asia  and  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean ; and  though 


inferior  in  delicacy  and  flavour  to  the 
rabbit  of  northern  latitudes,  makes  an 
Excellent  substitute,  as  an  article  of  food, 
for  that  favourite  animal.  See  Food. 

AGRIMONY. — A plant  at  one  time 
very  extensively  used  in  medicine,  either 
as  a drink — being  made  into  a decoction 
— or  the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant  mixed 
with  lard  and  wax,  to  form  an  ointment. 
It  is  given  internally  in  cases  of  obstinate 
cough,  pains  at  the  chest,  dropsy,  jaimdice, 
gout,  and  affections  of  the  spleen ; and 
externally  as  an  ointment  in  long-standing 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  chronic  swellings, 
enlarged  joints,  &c.  There  were  two  kinds 
of  the  plant  formerly  in  use — the  common 
and  the  water  agrimony — the  virtues  of 
each  being  nearly  similar.  A decoction 
of  agrimony  is  still  occasionally  used  as  a 
cooling  drink  in  fevers  and  inflammations. 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  Natural  order 
Bosacem. 

AGRIOI 3AGI. — A race  or  nation  of 
pepole  said  by  the  ancients  to  have  in- 
habited the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and 
so  named  from  hviug  exclusively  on  the 
flesh  of  wild  beasts.  By  some  authorities 
these  people  were  said  to  belong  to  Nubia, 
by  others  to  Ethiopia. 

AGROM. — This  is  a disease  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  India,  and  more  commonly 
met  with  in  Bengal.  The  affection  appears 
to  depend  upon  some  disordered  state  of 
the  digestive  and  ahmentary  org^s.  The 
most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the 
disease,  apart  from  the  febrile  state  of 
the  system,  are  a chapped  appearance  of 
the  tongue ; that  organ  being  frequently 
traced  with  long  or  transverse  fissures, 
extending  to  some  depth,  while  the  cuticle 
of  the  organ  is  elevated  into  rough,  dry 
papfllie  where  not  indented  by  cracks 
and  fissures : occasionally  the  upper 

smiace  is  dotted  with  w’hite  spots.  The 
rest  of  the  mouth,  with  the  lips,  participate 
in  the  irritation  of  the  tongue,  causing 
much  pain  and  inconvenience.  The 
native  remedies  are  chalybeate  waters, 
and  the  expressed  juice  of  the  mint  plant. 
Mild  aperients,  wuth  small  doses  of  iron 
and  qumine,  by  acting  on  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  stimulating  the  system 
I by  the  tonic  properties  of  bark  and  iron, 
have  been  found  most  effectual. 

AGUE,  INTER.MITTENT  oe 
MARSH  FEVER.  — A disease  chamc- 
terized  by  paroxysms  of  fever,  with 
periods  of  perfect  intermission  from  fever 
between  each,  and  of  which  there  are 
three  special  varictic.s,  — the  daily,  or 
quotidian,  in  which  the  paroxysm  of  the 
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fever  returns  every  24  hours ; the  three- 
day,  or  tertian,  in  which  the  attack  recurs 
at  the  end  of  48  hours,  or  on  the  thii’d 
day;  and  the  fourth-day,  or  quartern,  in 
which  there  is  a clear  remission  of  the 
fever  for  72  hours,  or  till  the  fourth  day. 
Besides  these  tlu-ee  forms  of  intermittent 
fever,  there  are  several  varieties  and  com- 
plications of  each ; as  the  double,  triple, 
and  duplicated  tertian,  and  the  double, 
triple,  and  duplicated  quartan.  All  these 
latter  forms  of  ague,  as  well  as  those 
which  have  longer  intervals,  arc  generally 
classed  as  erratic. 

Under  whatever  name  the  form  of  ague 
may  be  classed,  each  paroxysm  is  divided 
into  three  well-marked  fits  or  stages  of 
disease — the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweat- 
ing. The  time  elapsing  between  the 
coming  on  of  one  paroxysm  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next  is  called  the 
interval,  and  the  space  between  the  end 
of  the  one  and  the  commencement  of  the 
next  is  known  as  the  intermission. 

Causes. — Ague  is  frequently  the  result 
of  exposure  to  the  exhalation  arising  from 
marsh  lands,  stagnant  waters,  or  decayed 
vegetable  matters.  Debility,  however 
induced,  — though  chiefly  from  watery 
and  poor  food,  long-endured  fatigue,  great 
mental  depression, — cold  and  moisture, 
however  apphed,  suppression  of  long- 
established  evacuations,  and  the  repul- 
sion of  some  eruption  from  the  skin,  are 
among  the  most  frequent  remote  and 
exciting  causes  of  tins  disease,  though 
occasionally  it  is  impossible  to  trace  with 
certainty  any  immediate  cause. 

As  an  ague  or  intermittent  fever  con- 
sists of  a number  of  paroxysms,  returning 
at  definite  or  irregular  periods  — each 
paroxysm  being  divided  into  three  well- 
defined  stages  or  fits,  — and  as  in  the 
intermissiem  or  space  between  each 
paroxysm  the  patient  is  perfectly  free 
from  all  ailment  but  the  debiUty  con- 
sequent on  the  disease,  the  characters 
must  he  given  as  they  appear  at  each 
stage  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms.— T/ic  cold  stage.  — Tliis 
comes  on  with  a sense  of  weariness, 
yawning,  stretching,  and  disinclination 
to  all  exertion ; the  face  becomes  pale 
and  shrunk,  the  features  appearing 
pinched  and  contracted ; the  legs  and 
arms  soon  grow  cold;  a general  pallor 
is  observable  over  the  whole  body,  which 
seems  visibly  to  diminish  and  wither; 
and  as  the  blood  recedes  from  the  surface, 
the  sensibility  is  impairerl ; the  secretions 
arc  checked;  the  bowels  confined;  the 
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water  scanty,  pale  in  colom’,  and  limpid ; 
the  breathing  is  short  and  oppressed,  and 
the  countenance  full  of  anxiety ; a heavy, 
dull  pain  in  the  head  succeeds ; the  fingers 
and  toes  become  blue ; and  the  pulse  sinks 
to  a small,  quick,  and  irregular  tlu'oad, 
or  what  feels  rmder  the  finger  like  a 
tremulous  line.  After  these  symptoms 
have  set  in,  or  during  their  progress,  a 
sensation  of  intense  cold  comes  on  in  the 
back,  from  whence  the  icy  feeling  extends 
over  the  whole  body,  when  rigors  succeed, 
and  a conviilsive  shivering  seizes  on  the 
whole  frame ; the  face  is  deadly  pale ; the 
teeth  chatter;  the  voice  sinks  to  a whisper; 
the  very  breath  feels  cold ; and  the  blood 
seems  to  the  patient  as  if  frozen  in  his 
veins.  Sometimes  the  shivering  com- 
mences with  nausea  and  vomiting.  After 
a longer  or  shorter  duration,  varying  from 
forty  minutes  to  two  hom's,  the  hot  stage 
commences,  by  the  gradual  diffusion  of 
warmth,  at  first  spreading  over  the  body 
in  flushes,  till  it  finally  settles  universally ; 
the  skin  assumes  its  proper  colour,  the 
breathing  becomes  free  and  regular,  and 
the  face  and  surface  recover  their  natural 
fulness.  This  condition  lasts  but  a short 
time ; the  heat  steadily  intensifies,  till  the 
skin  becomes  red  and  apparently  inflamed, 
seeming  to  swell  and  grow  tense  xmder 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  sense  of 
feeling  is  extremely  acute,  the  slightest 
touch  causing  great  pain;  while  to  the 
bystander  contact  with  the  skin  imparts 
a feeling  of  excessive  heat.  The  pain  in 
the  head  becomes  excessive,  and  sharp, 
quiek  pains  dart  through  the  body.  The 
tongue  is  coated  -w'ith  a white  fur ; there 
is  an  intolerable  thirst;  the  water  is  hot 
and  high  coloured;  and  the  pulse  quick, 
strong,  and  hard.  This  state  of  heat, 
pain,  and  distention,  with  intense  pain 
in  the  head  and  a consuming  thirst,  after 
a certain  time  merges  into  the  sioeating 
stage,  which,  as  in  the  others,  is  at  first 
gradual,  and  indicated  by  the  breaking 
out  of  a gentle  perspiration  about  the 
face,  descending  to  the  nock,  chest,  and 
shoulders,  and  finally,  by  slow  degrees, 
extending  over  the  entire  body;  the  (cin- 
perature  of  the  patient  falling  in  an  exact 
ratio  with  the  rise  of  the  perspiration. 
At  the  same  time,  ns  if  the  sluices  of  tho 
body  had  been  unlocked,  and  all  ('inbargo 
taken  off,  the  secretions  are  restored,  tho 
bowels  act,  tho  water  is  free  and  copious, 
throwing  down  a heavy  sediment,  the 
hrenthijig  becomes  unimpaired  and  easy, 
tho  constriction  about  tho  temples  and 
pain  in  the  head  pass  oil",  tho  tongue  is 
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clean,  or  only  coated  at  the  base,  and  the 
pulse,  from  the  hard,  hoimding  character 
it  fonnerly  possessed,  becomes  full,  roimd, 
and  soft. 

During  the  progress  of  these  changes, 
the  perspii’ation  has  steadily  increased,  till 
it  becomes  a perfect  sweat — a drench — 
that  more  resembles  the  effect  of  a bath 
than  an  ordinaiy  secretion  of  nature, — 
the  exuded  water  flooding  the  channels 
and  hollows  of  the  skin  in  a manner  to 
soak  the  patient  and  the  clothes  around 
him. 

Obsebyations. — Of  the  different  kinds 
or  types  of  ague,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  quotidian  has  the  longest 
paroxysm,  and  the  shortest  cold  stage. 
The  tertian  has  a moderately  long 
paroxysm,  and  a long  cold  stage;  and 
the  quartan  the  shortest  paroxysm,  and 
the  longest  cold  stage. 

The  paroxysm  of  the  quotidian  lasts 
from  12  to  16  hours,  the  tertian  about 
10  hours,  and  the  quartan  completes  its 
pai-oxysm  in  7 or  8 hours, — though,  of 
course,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  these 
statements. 

The  quotidian  most  frequently  occurs 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  is  less 
dangerous  at  that  season  than  at  any 
other — the  attack  almost  always  beginning 
in  the  morning.  The  tertian  is  also  a 
disease  of  the  spring,  and  commences 
about  noon.  The  quartan  is  particularly 
a disease  of  the  autumn — the  most  difficult 
to  cure,  and  the  form  most  likely  to  become 
malignant  and  dangerous.  The  time  of 
its  attack  is  most  uncertain,  and  it  may 
come  on  at  any  hour. 

The  agues  ocemTing  in  spring  are  often 
accompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms, 
demanding  such  a modification  in  the 
treatment  as  will  provide  for  such  charac- 
teristics; while  those  of  the  autumn  are 
complicated  by  symptoms  of  a putrid 
or  malignant  type,  and  which,  like 
typhus,  require  a course  of  tonics  and 
stimulants. 

A person  who  has  once  had  an.  ague  is 
more  liable  to  a rccurronco  of  the  disease 
than  another  more  exposed  to  the  exciting 
causes. 

Though  there  is  a perfect  cessation  of 
the  symptoms  on  the  termination  of  the 
paroxysm,  it  does  not  always  follow  that 
the  patient  is  quite  well  during  the  inter- 
mission. 

The  paroxysms  return  with  such  won- 
derful regularity,  that  their  advent  may 
generally  be  timed  to  a minute. 

The  agues  of  warm  climates,  when 


dangerous,  prove  fatal  in  a much  shorter 
time  than  those  of  colder  latitudes. 

Peognosis. — A favourable  opinion  of 
the  result  of  the  disease  may  be  given 
when  the  paroxysms  are  short  in  duration, 
regular  in  their  return,  and  leave  an 
interval  free  from  fever.  An  unfavour- 
able  augury  is  to  be  drawm  when  the 
paroxysms  recur  before  their  usual  time, 
and  do  not  leave  the  patient  free  when 
they  pass  ofif;  when  they  are  imusually 
long,  severe,  and  induce  delirium;  when 
the  disease  is  complicated  with  enlarged 
spleen  (see  Ague  Cake)  or  liver,  dysen- 
tery, or  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  glands 
of  the  throat ; and  when  there  is  coma  or 
lethargic  sleep  during  the  paroxysm,  with 
double  vision,  hiccough,  a black  tongue, 
and  convulsions. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  ague 
resolves  itself  into  two  branches  — that 
during  the  paroxysm,  and  that  during 
the  intermission. 

In  the  Paroxgsm. — There  are  two  im- 
portant objects  sought  by  the  physician 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease, — 1st,  to 
shorten  each  fit,  and  reduce  the  length 
of  the  paroxysms ; and  2nd,  to  prevent 
their  return.  To  cfiect  the  first,  he 
endeavours,  in  the  cold  stage,  to  hasten 
on  the  hot,  and  in  the  hot  to  induce  the 
sweating;  and  lastly,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  shorten  the  sweating  fit. 

Cold  Stage.  — Where  a bath  can  be 
obtained,  the  patient  should,  on  the  first 
approach  of  the  cold  stage,  take  a hot 
bath,  and  have  the  body  well  rubbed, 
while  in  the  water,  with  a flesh-brush. 
When  that  caimot  be  procured,  the  legs 
and  feet  are  to  be  plunged  into  a pail  of 
hot  water,  warm  woollen  stockings  put 
on,  the  patient  placed  in  a warm  bed 
between  blankets,  bottles  of  hot  water  or 
heated  bricks  laid  at  the  feet,  thighs,  and 
side  of  the  body ; a stomach-tin  with  hot 
water  applied  across  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  following  draught  taken  as  soon 
after  as  possible.  Take  of — 

Camphor  water  ...  2 ounces. 

Laudanum 60  drojrs. 

Spirits  of  ether  ...  1 drachm.^ 
Mix.  If  for  a female,  reduce  the  quantity 
of  the  laudanum  to  40  drops.  At  the 
same  time,  the  patient  should  drink  freely 
of  hot  spiced  gruel ; his  comfort  must  be 
consulted  ns  to  the  amount  of  clothes 
placed  on  the  bed ; and  as  the  object  is 
to  produce  heat  in  the  body  as  soon  ns 
possible,  blankets  and  other  heavy  articles 
must  be  laid  on  the  bed  in  sufficient 
number  to  eflect  that  result.  Neither 
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spirits  nor  wine  should  be  given  in  this 
stage,  as  they  arc  apt  to  increase  the 
severity  of  the  hot  stage;  and  if  the 
ague  should  be  complicated  with  any 
affection  of  the  head  or  stomach,  the 
stimulants  might  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences. Some  medical  men  prefer  com- 
mencing the  treatment  by  an  emetic  of 
10  or  15  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
following  it  up  with  the  hot  hath,  bottles 
of  water,  and  a full  dose  of  laudanum. 
When  the  bowels  are  costive,  and  the 
stomach  deranged,  the  emetic  is  very 
serviceable,  and  may  be  taken  in  addition 
to  the  course  recommended ; but  it  must 
be  given  they?rs^  thing,  or  else  omitted. 

llot  Stage.  — As  the  body  gradually 
recovers  warmth,  and  that  warmth 
increases  to  heat,  the  clothing  and 
artificial  means  adopted  to  effect  that 
end  must  be  carefully  diminished,  first, 
by  the  removal  of  the  bottles  or  bi-icks 
from  the  body  and  legs ; after  an  interval, 
those  from  the  feet ; then  the  super- 
abundant bed-clothes ; the  blanket  above 
the  patient  is  next  to  be  removed,  and 
after  a few  minutes  the  one  on  which  he 
lies  is  to  be  udthdrawn ; and  so  on  with 
the  regular  bcd-clothcs,  till,  finally,  the 

?atient  lies  simply  between  two  sheets. 

he  importance  of  proceeding  in  this 
methodical  manner  is  well  known  to  those 
who  have  had  the  management  of  many 
cases  of  ague ; for  such  a gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  clothing  not  only  affords  com- 
fort to  the  patient,  but  the  sudden  removal 
of  all  the  appliances  of  heat  would  be  a 
course  highly  objectionable. 

The  two  objects  sought  to  be  attained 
in  this  stage  of  the  paroxysm  are  to 
reduce  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  expedite 
the  coming  on  of  the  sweating  fit.  To 
eSeet  the  first  intention,  the  body  should 
be  sponged  with  cold  water  to  which  a 
little  vinegar  has  been  added;  or,  what 
is  still  better,  with  camphor  water,  to 
which  sulphuric  ether,  in  the  proportion 
of  2 drachms  to  a quart  of  the  camphor 
water,  has  been  mixed.  Ey  the  use  of 
this  evaporating  lotion  a degree  of  cool- 
ness will  bo  obtained,  not  to  bo  acquired 
by  mere  water  or  vinegar.  The  head 
must  be  kept  cool  by  cold  applications; 
and  when  the  pain  in  the  head  is  severe, 
with  indications  of  congestion,  from  tlu-ee 
to  six  leeches  must  bo  applied  to  both 
temples,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms,  or  from  four  to  six  ounces  of 
blood  extracted  by  cupping.  To  allay  the 
thirstwhich  forms  so  distrcssingasymptom 
of  the  hot  stage,  the  patient  should  drink 


freely  and  frequently  of  cooling  diluents. 
Eor  that  purpose  either  of  the  following 
drinks  may  be  taken  with  advantage : — 
No.  i.  Take  of — 

Cream  of  tartar  . . an  ounce. 

Lump  sugar  ...  3 ounces. 

Half  a lemon  in  slices, 
and  boiling  water  . . 3 pints, 

poured  on  the  other  articles,  weU  stirred, 
and  allmved  to  stand  till  cold,  when  the 
liquor  is  to  be  strained,  and  given  as  often 
as  necessary,  in  quantities  of  a third  of  a 
tumblerful  at  a time. 

No.  2.  Take  of — 

Tamarinds 4 ounces. 

Water 3 pints. 

Boil  slowly  for  a quai’ter  of  an  horn', 
strain,  and  when  cold,  add  powdered 
nitre,  1 drachm;  mix,  and  give  a wine- 
glassful  as  often  as  necessary. 

To  induce  the  second  object,  the  bring- 
ing on  of  the  thii-d  stage,  the  following 
mixture  is  to  be  given,  in  conjunction  with 
the  acidulated  di’inks.  Take  of — 

Solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia oimces. 

Mint  water 4 ounces. 

Antimonial  vdne  ...  1 drachm. 

Spii’its  of  sweet  nitre  . 2 drachms. 

Syrup  of  saffron  ...  1 di’achm. 
Mix.  Two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
early  in  the  hot  stage,  and  every  half- 
hour  for  two  or  three  occasions. 

Sioeating  Stage. — As  the  aim  of  the 
medical  man  is  to  endeavour  to  bring  on 
this  condition  of  the  disease  as  soon  as 
possible,  so,  when  induced,  his  efforts  are 
bent,  without  risk,  to  shorten  its  duration 
when  once  established.  As  medicine  is 
seldom  given  in  this  stage,  that  result 
can  only  be  effected  by  avoiding  every- 
thing likely  to  encourage  the  perspiration, 
and  by  close  attention  to  the  patient’s 
comfort.  All  clothes  but  those  strictly 
necessary  ai’c  to  bo  removed,  both  tho 
patient  and  tho  room  in  which  he  lies 
kept  cool,  and  tho  body  freqxicntly  wiped 
dry  with  a soft  spongy  towel ; and  when 
the  thirst  demands  tho  relief  of  drink,  the 
best  article  to  bo  given  for  tho  purpose  is 

this  cannot  bo  obtained  from  tho 
daily,  sufficient  can  always  be  procured 
by  adding  a few  grains  of  alum  to  new 
milk  made  slightly  wann,  and  allowing 
it  to  stand  till  tho  ciu’d  has  formed  and 
tho  whey  separated.  As  soon  as  the  fit 
is  ov(!r,  tho  body  must  bo  thoroughly 
dried  and  nibbed  with  warm  towels,  clean 
dry  clothes  put  on,  and  tho  exhausted 
patient  allowed  to  sleep ; but  if  tho" 
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paroxysm  has  been  severe,  and  there  is 
much  debility,  it  udll  he  requisite  to  pive 
him  some  cordial  or  stimulant  before 
being'  left  to  repose.  A tumbler  of  wann 
gruel,  mth  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger, 
and  two  or  three  tahlespoonfuls  of  brandy, 
will  generally  be  foimd  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  occasion;  though  in  delicate 
constitutions  a little  sheriy,  in  the  form 
of  negus  or  flip,  may  be  substituted  with 
advantage. 

Treatment  in  the  Intermission.  — As 
during  the  three  stages  of  the  paroxysm 
the  trea.tment  is  little  more  than  palUative, 
the  real  art  and  skill  of  the  physician  is 
confined  to  that  period  when  the  paroxysm 
is  in  abeyance,  or  the  intermission.  Here 
also  the  medical  man  has  two  objects  in 
view, — 1st,  to  excite  a healthy  action  in 
the  system  by  judicious  medicines,  so  as 
to  break  the  morbid  chain  on  which  the 
disease  depends;  and  2nd,  by  so  fortify- 
ing the  body  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  paroxysms. 

The  first  measures  adopted  in  the 
treatment  should  be  directed  to  the 

bowels,  which,  without  producing  weak- 
ness by  purgatives,  should  be  well  opened 
by  means  of  aperient  medicines,  such  as 
are  embraced  in  the  following  prescrip- 
tions : — 

1st.  Take  of — 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . 12  grains. 

Powdered  jalap  . . . 20  grains. 

Calomel 9 grains. 

Mix  intimately,  and  divide  into  three 
powders;  one  to  be  given  every  four 
hours  till  they  operate. 

2nd.  Take  of — 

Compound  rhubarb  pill . 10  grains. 

Compound  colocynth  pill  6 grains. 

Calomel 6 grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  three  pills ; one  to 
be  given  every  four  hours.  The  bowels 
havmg  been  sufficiently  relieved  by  either 
of  the  above  aperients,  some  physicians 
are  content  to  wait  till  the  near  return 
of  the  first  fit  before  exhibiting  any  other 
remedy,  and  then,  a few  minutes  prior  to 
the  coming  on  of  the  cold  stage,  give  an 
emetic  of  10  or  16  grains  of  ipecacuanha, 
so  timed  that  the  vomiting  may  take 
place  at  the  minute  the  shiverings  manifest 
themselves, — the  object  being  to  interrupt 
the  morbid  chain  of  action,  and  shorten 
the  duration  of  the  whole  paroxysm. 
When  the  patient  is  young,  and  of  a full 
habit  of  body,  the  opening  of  the  treat- 
ment with  an  emetic  is  a practice  both 
sound  in  theory  and  confu-med  by  ex- 
perience. 


Bark,  however,  or  rather  its  active 
principle,  quinine,  is  the  only  article  in 
the  pharmacopoeia  that  can  be  regarded 
as  a specific  in  the  cure  of  ague,  and  its 
use  must  he  resorted  to  in  nearly  every 
case  where  we  desire  to  destroy  that 
diseased  concatenation  on  which  aU  inter- 
mittent fevers  depend  for  their  vitality. 
Though  quinine  should  be  given  at  stated 
intervals  during  the  intermission,  it  is  a 
short  time  before  the  return  of  the 
paroxysm  when  it  is  most  imperatively 
called  for,  and  requires  to  he  given  in 
increased  quantity,  — the  object  in  the 
first  instance  being  to  brace  and  give 
tone  to  the  system,  and  in  the  second, 
by  the  sriength  of  the  dose  before  the 
attack,  to  arrest  the  morbid  action  about 
to  succeed,  by  the  specific  influence  of  the 
bark  on  the  nervous  system.  For  the 
first  of  these  intentions,  tlie  foUo'wing 
mixture  is  to  be  employed : — 

Hark  Mixture. — Take  of — 

Aromatic  confection  . . 1 drachm. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  . . 12  grains. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  . 1 scruple. 

Water 6 oimccs. 

Mix  smoothly  in  a mortar,  and  give,  two 
tablespoonfuls  every  four  hours  during 
the  intermission.  While  in  the  intervals 
between  the  doses,  the  strength  must  be 
supported  by  a light  but  nutritious  diet, 
a sufficient  proportion  of  animal  food, 
with  half  a glass  of  port  wine — or  even 
more,  if  the  debility  require  it  — several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  And 
half  an  hour  or  forty  minutes  before  the 
time  when  the  first  attack  is  expected, 
one  of  the  following  powders  is  to  bo 
given;  and  if  the  potency  of  the  increased 
dose  of  the  bark  do  not  break  or  greatly 
abridge  the  length  of  the  first  stage,  and, 
as  a consequence,  each  of  the  others,  the 
paroxysm  must  be  allowed  to  take  its 
usual  course,  — the  measures  we  have 
already  recommended  tmder  each  stage 
being  adopted  during  the  continuance  of 
the  attack. 

Quinine  Powder. — Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 6 grains. 

Ginger  powder  ...  2 grains. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  . . 10  grains. 

Mix : to  be  given  as  directed  above,  either 
in  a little  honey,  or  a small  quantity  of 
gruel. 

Some  medical  men  prefer  commencing 
the  treatment  after  having  duly  acted  on 
the  bowels  by  one  large  dose  of  quinine, 
and  deferring” the  exhibition  of  tonics  and 
stimulants  till  the  succeeding  intermission. 
In  such  a case,  the  amount  of  bark  given 
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is  sometimes  very  large,  varying  from’ 
20  to  30  grains ; but  as  there  is  con- 
siderable risk  of  affecting  the  head  by 
ai'ge  doses,  15  grains  of  quinine,  given 
ivith  the  soda  and  ginger  as  above,  udll 
generally  be  foimd  sufficient.  Whatever 
nay  have  been  the  effect  of  this  one  dose 
jn'the  paroxysm,  the  aromatic  mixture 
ilready  prescribed,  with  the  wine  and 
liet  recommended,  is  to  be  employed 
lui-ing  the  hoiu's  of  the  succeeding  inter- 
nission ; and  half  an  horn'  before  the 
•etum  of  the  cold  stage,  the  quinine 
rowder  repeated,  — the  amormt  of  the 
atter  being  regulated  either  to  10  or  15 
grains,  according  to  the  effect  produced 
jn  the  disease  by  the  fii^st  dose. 

The  rest  of  the  treatment  consists 
)f  a repetition  of  the  measures  already 
iescribed — namely,  the  adoption  of  the 
neans  advised  imder  each  stage  of  the 
paroxysm  — the  tonic  medicine  in  the 
ntermission ; the  diet  and  wine,  and  the 
LO  or  15  gram  dose  of  quinine,  before 
khe  advent  of  the  cold  stage.  Having 
broken  the  force  of  the  paroxysm, 
rendered  the  periods  of  rccmTence 
rregular,  and  shortened  the  duration  of 
;he  fits, — which  constitute  the  first  steps 
n the  cure  of  the  fever, — the  treatment 
nay  be  varied  by  substituting  ai'senlc 
or  the  quinine ; hut  as  this  ch’Ug 
requires  to  be  steadily  increased  in  the 
lose,  and  its  effect  narrowly  watched, 
t should  never  he  administered  by  a 
icm- professional  person,  and  even  when 
inder  a physician’s  superintendence, 
stopped  diroctly  it  produces  nausea  or 
iripiny. 

The  subjoined  is  the  form  and  quantity 
in  which  this  article  should  be  pre- 
scribed : — 

Take  of — 

Eowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic 18  drops. 

Laudanum  ....  1 drachm. 

Mint  water  . . . . fj  ounces. 

Mix  : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given  every 
four  hours  ; the  quantity  of  arsenic  being 
increased  every  second  day  0 drops,  till 
the  proportion  of  the  Eowler’s  solution 
has  risen  to  GO  drops  in  the  above  six- 
ounce  mixture. 

When  it  seems  necessary  to  ehange  the 
form  of  the  medicine,  instead  of  resorting 
to  arsenic,  unless  under  medieal  super- 
vision, the  following  forms  of  tonic  will 
be  found  infinitely  more  safe,  and 
frequently  more  efficacious.  Either  of 
the  annexed  prescriptions  may  bo  em- 
ployed, or  each  in  succession. 
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No.  1.  Take  of — 

Canella  alba,  bruised  . 3 di’achms. 

Quassia  raspings  . . 2 drachms. 

Boiling  Avater  ...  8 ounces. 

Infuse  in  a covered  vessel  for  six  hours, 
strain,  and  add — 

Quinine 24  grains, 

preAuously  dissolved  in  a feAV  spoonfuls  of 
water,  to  which  half  a chachm  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  added:  mix,  and 
give  two  tablespoonfuls  every  four  hours. 

No.  2.  Take  of— 

Sulphate  of  quinine  . 20  grains. 

Distilled  water  . •.  . 6 ounces. 

Diluted  sulphm’ic  acid  30  drops. 

Mix : two  tablespoonfAils  to  be  given  every 
four  hours. 

No.  3.  Take  of — 

Quassia  raspings  . . 2 drachms. 

Boiling  water  ...  8 ounces. 

Infuse  for  six  horns,  strain,  and  mix  in  a 
mortar 

Quinine 20  grains, 

and  add — 

Compovmd  tinctm-e  of 
bark 2 ounces. 

Compound  tinctme  of 

valerian 1 ounce. 

Mix,  and  give  half  a wiucglassful  every 
foiu’  or  five  hom-s. 

'Dui’ing  the  whole  com’se  of  these 
medicines,  particular  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  patient’s  boAA'els, 
which,  Avithout  being  relaxed,  are  to  be 
kept  open  either  by  one  or  tAvo  of  the 
aperient  pills  already  proscribed,  by  half 
an  ormco  of  tasteless  salts, — phosphate  of 
soda,  — by  a foAV  spoonfuls  of  lenitive 
electuary,  a draught  of  senna  tea  in 
which  a little  manna  has  been  dissolved, 
or  by  a small  quantity  of  Epsom  salts. 

Quinine  in  large  doses  not  unfrequently 
acts  on  the  bowels,  producing  diarrhoea; 
a little  chalk  and  aromatic  confection  will, 
hoAvever,  generally  arrost  this  relaxation 
Avithout  having  to  suspend  the  use  of  the 
quinine. 

It  must  never  bo  forgotten  in  this 
disease,  that  though  medieme  may  correct 
the  disordered  action  on  Avhich  the  ague 
depends  for  its  force  and  danger,  the 
judicious  cmplo^ent  of  a light,  nourish- 
ing, and  abunaant  supply  of  food  is  as 
necessary  lor  the  rcstoi’ation  to  health  as 
medicine  is  to  break  the  piu:oxysm,  and  that 
the  abundance  of  food  must  be  accompanied 
with  a sufficiency  of  tonic  stimulant,  such 
as  port  Avine  or  stout;  and  though  spirits 
are  often  highly  useful,  they  are  less 
efficacious  than  Avino  and  the  strongest 
malt  liquor. 
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Peevention. — The  best  treatment  that 
can  be  adopted  will  be  unsuccessful  in  its 
result,  if  the  patient  is  allowed  to  remain 
exposed  to  the  same  iofluencea  that 
originally  produced  the  disease ; if,  there- 
fore, he  cannot  be  immediately  removed 
from  the  infected  locality,  such  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  as  wiU  shield  him 
as  far  as  possible  from  exposure  to  them. 

Those  compelled  to  reside  in  marshy 
and  infected  localities  should,  in  the  lii’st 
place,  pay  great  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  bowels,  never  allowing  them  to 
become  relaxed  or  confined;  the  body 
should  be  protected  by  good  warm 
clothing,  the  diet  should  be  full  and  rich, 
the  meals  regular,  and  the  hours  of 
abstinence  in  the  daytime  not  to  exceed 
fom’ ; while  either  wine,  stout,  or  ale,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  brace  the  body, 
should  be  taken  at  least  twice  a day.  The 
individual  should  never  leave  the  house, 
or  expose  himself  to  the  miasmata  of 
the  marshes,  on  an  empty  stomach;  and 
•such  noxious  aus  are  to  be  avoided  par- 
ticularly at  night  and  morning.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  close  aU  the  ndndows 
■and  doors  on  that  side  of  the  house  next 
to  the  marsh,  stagnant  water,  or  whatever 
may  cause  the  miasm,  when  the  wind 
blows  from  that  quarter : finally,  he 

should  sleep  in  an  upper  room,  and 
accustom  himself  to  fortify  his  system 
by  taking  a dose  of  two  or  three  grains 
of  quinine  before  leaving  his  home  every 
morning. 

When  a patient  can  afford  to  be  re- 
moved, nothing  will  sooner  tend  to  a 
restoration  of  health  than  an  absolute 
and  complete  change  in  every  respect, — 
situation,  climate,  food,  occupation,  and 
amusements.  The  change  of  country, 
however,  is  of  far  less  consequence  tlum 
the  change  of  locality — a dry  for  a moist 
•soil,  a high  for  a low  situation,  a dry, 
bracing  air  for  a humid  or  relaxing  one, 
an  anunal  for  a vegetable  diet,  and  an 
•active  cmplojuncnt  for  a sedentary 
•occupation. 

There  is  no  infirmity  in  the  list  of  human 
•diseases  that  has  more  deeply  engaged  the 
attention  of  medical  men  in  all  times  and 
countries  than  tliat  of  ague,  and  none  in 
which  such  a variety  of  remedies  have  been 
tried  or  so  many  specifics  recommended. 

Almost  the  whole  range  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  has  been  ransacked  for  cures, 
and  the  barks  of  most  of  our  native  trees 
have  in  turn  been  extolled  for  their 
efficacy.  These,  however,  with  roots  and 
bitter  herbs,  have  in  turn  fallen  into  disuse. 


till  the  profession  anchored  its  faith  on 
minerals — amenic  from  the  first  taking 
the  lead.  It  would  be  too  disgusting  to 
emunerate  all  the  remedies  which  both  the 
physician  and  the  empiric,  in  the  utter 
despah  of  finding  a specific,  have  autho- 
rized and  gravely  prescribed  in  this  disease. 

Some  idea  of  their  nature  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a remedy  still  in  vogue,  and 
confidently  believed  in,  in  many  parts  of 
the  coxmtry : this  is  nothing  less  than  10 
or  15  grains  of  the  black  spider’s  cobweb, 
given  every  half-hour  a few  times  before 
the  attack  of  the  first  stage.  If  such  an 
article  is  to  act  in  any  way,  it  can  only 
be  by  exciting  a revulsion  of  feeling — the 
disgust  acting  as  a corrective  stimulant 
to  the  system.  Though  the  powerful 
efficacy  of  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittent 
fevers  has  been  acknowledged  over  Europe 
for  the  last  200  years,  the  large  quantity 
necessary  for  a full  dose  was  a fatal 
objection  to  its  general  use,  as  few 
stomachs  could  bear  the  amount  of 
powdered  bai’k  necessary  to  effect  any 
beneficial  result ; hence  arsenic  and 
opimn,  as  more  manageable,  became, 
under  vai'ious  names  and  different  shapes, 
the  two  most  trusted  remedies.  ' The 
exertions  of  the  French  chemists,  about 
1820,  by  extracting  the  active  principle 
from  bark,  and  giving  us  in  quinine  an 
alkaloid  that  in  one  grain  contained  the 
potency  of  a7t  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  in 
powder,  quite  revolutionized  the  practice 
of  physic,  more  especially  as  it  affected 
the  treatment  of  ague,  which  from'  that 
time  may  be  said  to  have  been  under  the 
control  of  the  fihysician. 

Bleeding,  especially  in  the  cold  stage 
of  the  disease,  was  at  one  time  regarded 
as  the  most  eftioacious  means  devised  for 
the  em’o  of  intermittent  fever;  and  Dr. 
Mackintosh,  of  Edinbxirgh,  obtained  great 
professional  honour  for  his  treatment  of 
ague  by  bleeding  in  the  cold  stage.  The 
theoiy  on  which  Dr.  ^Mackintosh  foimded 
his  practice,  however  sound,  obtained 
few  supporters,  and  practitioners  again 
fell  back  upon  arsenic  and  opium,  which, 
in  different  forms,  but  more  particularly 
under  the  emiiirical  preparations  of  ague- 
drop  and  black-drop,  became  the  most 
general  remedies,  till  the  concentration 
of  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  form  of  quinine, 
gave  medical  men,  for  the  first  time,  a 
drug  that,  if  not  a specific  for  ague, 
aj)proached  nean*r  to  that  character  tlum 
any  medicine  or  remedy  jireviously  re- 
commended. See  Peeuvi-ax  Bark,  and 
Quixine. 
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AGUE  CAKE.  — A chronic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  or  left  side  of  the 
abdomen,  the  result  of  congestion,  induced 
by  a long-standing  ague,  and  is  more 
fi’equcntly  a consequence  of  Asiatic  or  | 
tropical  intermittent  fevers,  than  those  of 
European  or  colder  climates. 

Symptoms. — These  are  principally  an 
enlargement  in  the  left  hypochondriac 
region,  accompanied  mth  a dull,  heavy 
pam — sometimes  acute  and  sudden  — 
causing  difficulty  of  breathing,  weai’iness, 
and  indigestion.  The  other  symptoms 
are  of  a constitutional  character  and  a 
febrile  type. 

Teeatmext.  — When  the  enlarged 
spleen  remains  as  a disease  after  the  cm'c 
of  the  fever,  it  must  be  treated  chiefly  by 
local  or  topical  means.  When  the  pain 
is  severe,  preventing  lying  on  the  left 
side,  or  drawing  a full  inspnation,  the 
part  should  bo  cupped,  and  six  or  eight 
oimces  of  blood  abstracted,  or  else  half  a 
dozen  leeches  applied  over  the  enlarge- 
ment, and  the  bleeding  of  the  bites 
encouraged  by  a warm  bran  poultice.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  following  ointment 
is  subsequently  to  be  weU  rubbed  into  the 
part  night  and  morning.  Take  of — 
Powdered  camphor  . . 2 drachms. 

Mercurial  ointment . . 1 ounce. 

Mix.  A Plummer’s  pill  is  to  be  taken 
every  other  night,  and  the  ti'catment 
adopted  in  ague  resumed  for  some  time. 
In  some  cases  a blister  laid  over  the 
swelling  will  be  found  more  efficacious 
than  cither  the  leeches  or  cupping;  the 
ointment  being  used  as  soon  as  the  new 
cuticle  will  allow  of  its  employment ; the 
amoimt  of  friction  being  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  quantity  of  ointment 
used. 

AGUE  - DEOPS.  — A medicine  sold 
under  the  name  of  “ Fowler’s  solution 
of  arsenic,”  or  tasteless  ague-drop.  Dose, 
from  four  to  ten  drops,  gradually  increased. 
See  Arsenic. 

AIE.  — That  fine,  subtle,  and  clastic 
fluifl  which  fills  all  space  on  the 
habitable  globe,  and  is  known  as  the 
atmosphere. 

Till  a comparatively  recent  date,  air  was 
supposed  to  be  a simfilc  substance  or  an 
clement,  and  is  still  by  sonio  eironeously 
so  stylerl.  Atmospheric  air,  at  tlui  ordinary 
level  of  the  inhabited  earth,  i.s  everywhere 
alike,  and  consi.sts  of  two  gases,  v.ri/(/cn 
and  nifrof/cn,  or  azoic,  with  a small 
amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a little 
watery  vapour.  One  thousand  parts  of 
atmospheric  air  containin<r — • 
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Oxygen  ....  197  pai’ts. 

Nitrogen  ....  788  „ 

Aqueous  vapour  . 14  „ 

Carbonic  acid  gas  . 1 „ = 1,000. 

For  all  ordinary  pm-poses,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  100  parts  of  atmosphere  con- 
tain 23  parts  of  oxygen  to  77  parts  of 
nitrogen;  100  cubic  inches  of  air  weigh- 
ing 31  grains. 

By  the  ancients  air  was  regai'ded  as  the 
principle  of  aU  life,  or,  m the  phraseology 
of  the  Scriptm-es,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
existence.  The  moment  the  infant  enters 
the  world  the  chest  expands,  and  the 
lungs  are  dilated  with  air,  which  becomes 
henceforth  the  principle  of  its  hfe;  and  the 
instant  the  resphatory  organs  refuse  or 
are  prevented  from  inhaling  it,  the  body 
dies.  The  higher  we  ascend  horn  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  earth,  the  lighter 
and  the  more  raritied  becomes  the  ah, 
and  the  lai’ger  the  proportion  of  hydrogen 
gas,  which  (generated  on  the  earth,  and 
being  the  lightest  and  most  inflammable 
of  the  gases)  always  ascends  to  the  highest 
regions,  where,  occasionally  ignited  by 
electricity,  it  gives  rise  to  those  remarkable 
and  beautiful  phenomena  knoAvn  as  balls 
of  fire,  meteors,  and  the  Am’ora  Borealis. 
It  is  to  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air 
that  the  atmosphere  owes  its  vital  prin- 
ciple— that  gas  being  the  universal  sup- 
porter of  animal  life.  For  its  influence 
‘ on  the  blood,  and  its  effects  on  the  body, 
see  Eespieation,  and  Animal  Heat. 

The  amount  of  air  necessaiy  to  maintain 
the  body  in  health  depends  materially  on 
the  occupation  of  the  person,  and  the 
state  of  the  constitution : the  full  grown 
and  robust  require  more  than  the  infant 
or  the  weak.  A man  needs  more  ah’  by 
day  than  by  night,  and  in  health  than 
in  sickness;  in  a high  temperature  than 
in  a low  one  ; more  during  exertion  than 
in  rest,  and  after  a meal  than  when 
fasting.  I'he  want  of  a good  supply  of 
pure  air  is  the  source  of  many  diseases, 
and  if  long  submitted  to,  is  certain  to  be 
followed  by  lassitude,  languor,  and  irrita- 
bility; the  nervous  system  becomes  alfcctcdr 
and  the  int(‘llcctual  faculties  weakened: 
in  such  a state,  if  the  cause  is  not  re- 
moved, these  ])rcmonitory  symptoms  are 
certain  to  terminate  in  fever,  or  such  a 
condition  of  body  as  will  sooner  or  later 
pass  into  disease. 

Nothing  more  rapidly  or  completely 
vitiates  tlic  air  than  the  human  body, 
which,  trom  the  hmgs,  and  from  seven- 
mi  II  imi  of  pores  dillused  over  (he  skin,  is 
incessantly  pouring  out  a deadly  poison — 
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cai’bonic  acid — one  of  tlie  most  pernicious 
and  dangerous  of  all  tho  gases.  And  as 
the  refuse  di’ainage  of  tho  body,  and  the 
impvu’e  air  from  the  lungs,  consist  of  this 
agent,  the  atmosphere  in  any  apartment 
that  has  been  closed  for  some  time,  and 
in  -which  several  persons  have  been  col- 
lected, becomes  extremely  unhealthy  and 
offensive. 

It  was  from  this  self-gonerated  poison, 
in  a low,  confined  space,  that  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta  became  in  so  short  a 
time  the  tomb  of  more  than  a hundred 
human  beings.  If,  in  a state  of  health, 
the  exhalations  from  the  skin  and  lungs 
arc,  if  long  submitted  to,  injm-ious,  in  an 
enfeebled  condition  they  are  actually  dan- 
gerous. In  certain  diseases  and  fevers, 
the  amoimt  of  noxious  gas  given  off  is 
very  great,  and  for  the  patient  to  re- 
imbibe this,  mixed  -with  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room,  is  little  less  than  poisonous, 
counteracting  aU  the  skill  of  the  physician 
or  the  efforts  of  nature  to  arrest  or  em'o 
the  disease.  On  this  account,  the  sick 
chamber  should  always  bo  well  ventilated ; 
and  when,  from  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  the 
■window  and  door  cannot  be  occasionally 
opened,  a fire — though  in  the  height  of 
summer — should  be  lighted  in  the  grate, 
so  as  to  cause  a rapid  draught  up  the 
chimney,  and  thus  cany  off  the  impure 
air.  See  Ventilation. 

Of  the  ordinary  means  of  purifying  the 
atmosphere  of  sick  rooms,  the  most  im- 
portant are  common  and  aromatic  idnegar, 
chloride  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  tin ; the 
two  first,  though  not  properly  disinfect- 
ants, are,  when  poured  on  a heated  shovel, 
aromatic  and  agreeable,  and  afford  a 
refreshing  aroma  to  the  nostrils  of  the 
invalid.  Nitric,  muriatic,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  with  salt,  are  occasionally  employed 
for  the  pill-pose  of  purifying  a tainted 
atmosphere ; but  as  their  use  is  attended 
with  danger,  and  the  two  chlorides  afford 
all  the  benefit  sought,  the  mineral  acids 
may  be  dispensed  with.  It  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  impressed  on  the  memory  of  the 
reader,  that  an  abunchmt  supply  of  pure 
air  is  tlio  first  necessary  to  a sound  and 
healthy  body  ; and  that,  ns  in  infancy  and 
childhood  the  consumjition  of  air  is  larger 
than  in  age,  during  the  growing  stages 
of  life  youth  can  hardly  have  too  great 
a supply.  On  this  account,  and  because 
the  exhalations  from  tho  body  and  lungs 
of  those  in  age  are  more  poisonous  than 
from  (hose  in  cliildhood,  infants  and  verj/ 
young  children  should  never  bo  allotced, 


as  a practice,  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed 
with  persons  of  advanced  years.  Among 
the  diseases  most  frequently  generated  by 
imbibing  impure  air  loaded  with  animal 
exhalation,  are  dysentery,  tj-phus,  scrofula, 
and  tubercular  formations  of  the  lungs. 
See  Disinfectants,  and  Advice  to 
Mothers. 

AIR,  CHANGE  OF.— There  are  many 
diseases  in  -w-hich  change  of  air,  when 
attainable,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not 
only  as  affecting  the  present  disease,  but  as 
regards  the  futui-e  health  of  the  patient. 
The  diseases  that  most  frequently  call  for 
this  procedure  are  early  cases  of  con- 
sumption, broncliial  affections,  ague, 
scrofula,  hooping  cough,  and  some 
chronic  diseases  of  the  liver  and  digestive 
organs.  The  localities  most  frequently 
recommended  to  invalids  are  Madeira, 
the  south  of  France,  Italy,  Malta,  and 
portions  of  Devonshire.  The  place  most 
suited  for  each  disease,  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  wiU  be  found  fuUy  detailed 
under  the  head  of  each  ailment.  See 
also  Climate. 

AIR  CELLS.  — Innumei-able.  small 
ca-vities  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs; 
the  expanded  termination  of  the  small 
air  vessels ; the  minute  subdivisions  of 
the  offshoots  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  In 
these  cells,  the  atmospheric  air  inspired 
in  the  process  of  breathing  is  freely  mixed 
with  the  blood,  brought  to  the  limgs  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  being  con- 
verted into  arterial  blood,  as  will  be 
explained  under  Resfieation  and  CiE- 
CDL.VTiON  OF  THE  Blood,  -which  sce. 

AIR  PASSAGES. — The  air  passages 
comprehend  the  mouth,  larynx,  wind- 
jiipc,  and  its  divisions  into  bronchial 
tubes,  and  their  ramifications  and  ter- 
minations in  the  air  cells,  as  just  ex- 
plained. Sce  Windpipe,  and  Bronchial 
Tubes. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE.  — A Pnissian 
city  in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
situated  on  tho  Dutch  and  Belgian 
frontiers,  and  i-egarded  ns  one  of  tho 
most  celebrated  watering-;^)laccs  in  Gt-r- 
many.  From  the  time  ot  the  Romans, 
Aix-la-Chapclle  has  been  renowned  for 
its  medicinal  waters. 

The  city  has  six  hot  springs,  all  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  varying 
in  temperature  fi-om  112  to  11(3  degrees. 
One  of  these,  remarkable  on  aecount  of 
the  large  amount  of  sulphur  it  contains, 
is  called  the  “sulphur  spring,”  and  has 
a heat  of  113  degrees.  The  clnu-aeti-ristics 
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of  those  Avaters  arc  that  they  hare  a 
pellucid  colour,  a sulphureous  smelh  and 
a saline,  hitterish  taste,  and  consist  of — 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
Carbonic  acid  gas, 

Carbonate  of  lime, 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Subcarbonate  of  soda, 
iMuriatc  of  soda. 

Sulphate  of  soda, 

Silica  or  flint,  and  AA'ater. 

Tliese  Avaters  are  employed  both  internally 
jiUv'T  externally ; the  latter  in  the  form  of 
hot  baths,  that  being  the  more  general 
form  of  use. 

The  diseases  in  A^•hich  the  AA’aters  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  are  considered  most 
eflicacious  are  all  kinds  of  chi’onic  disease 
or  enlargements,  cutaneous  affections  or 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  stiffness  of  the 
,loints,  rheumatisms,  scrofulous  tumours, 
indolent  idccrs,  and  paralysis ; besides 
these.  hoA\-ever,  they  are  regarded  as  most 
eflicacious  in  the  debility  consequent  on 
salivation,  or  a long  com'sc  of  meremy. 
On  accoimt  of  their  strong  stimulating 
qualities,  these  AA’aters  are  inadmissible 
in  all  iTiflaramatory  diseases. 

Tlie  baths  should  bo  commenced  at  a 
loA\'  temperature,  and  the  heat  gradually 
increased  a.s  proceeded  AAnth.  The  best 
time  for  taking  the  AA-aters,  AA'hcther  as 
baths  or  medicine,  is  betAveen  the  months 
of  INlay  and  June,  and  again  in  August 
and  September.  Sec  Mixeual  Waters, 
Salixe  Sprixgs,  and  Spas. 

ALA  GAO. — A shrub  indigenous  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  AA'hich  the  natives 
highlj-  esteem  a.s  a specific  for  tumoims, 
ulcers,  and  any  cutaneous  affection  of  the 
head  or  abdomen,  and  AA'hich  they  make 
into  plasters  and  poultices. 

^ ALAL  DA. — The  lark.  This  AA'oll-knoAA'n 
bird  as  an  article  of  food  is  much  esteemed 
for  its  light,  digestible,  and  nuh'itious 
qualities.  Sec  Food. 

ALBINO. — A Spanish  term,  signifying 
the  children  of  negroes  aaLo  remain  Avliitc, 
all  negroes’  children  being  nearly  AA'hito 
Avlien  boiTi. 

The  Avhiteness  of  the  surface  in  an 
albino  has  a peculiarly  pallid  appearance 
— a denth-like  charaeter,  at  once  rt'mark- 
able  in  it.self,  and  disagreeable  to  con- 
template. The  hair  is  Avhite  in  every 
part  of  (he  body;  the  iris,  or  the  curtain 
of  the  eye,  of  a pale  ro.sc-colour,  OAving  to 
the  absence  of  the  natural  colouring 
matter,  or  pifimcntum  nir/rum.  See  Ea’e. 
On  account  of  this  deficiency,  the  eyes  of 
fhe  nlliino  arc  extremely  sensitiA'o  to  light. 


and  cannot  endirro  the  full  glare  of  day, 
the  A'ision  being  alAvays  imperfect  in  the 
daytime,  and  vivid  at  night.  The  bodies 
of  all  albinos  are  naturally  feeble,  and  their 
minds  proportiomllly  Aveak.  The  cause  of 
their  peculiar  physical  character  is  the 
absence  of  all  colom'ing  matter  from  the 
third  or  under  skin  over  the  Avhole  body. 
See  Skix,  and  Eete  Mucosum.  Tlie 
Afi’ican  albino  is  said  to  sleep  aU  day, 
and  proAvl  by  night, — his  eyes  gming  him 
the  properties  of  the  cat. 

ALBINISM,  from  the  Spanish  Avord 
albino.  A state  in  Avhich  the  skin  is 
AA'hite,  the  hair  flaxen,  and  the  eyes  pink. 
Both  men  and  the  loAver  animals  are 
subject  to  this  condition  of  body.  Al- 
binism has  been  found  existing  in  every 
part  of  the  Avorld,  and  among  people  of 
all  coloiu's,  though  more  rare  in  northern 
than  southern  latitudes,  or,  in  other  Avords, 
in  cold  than  in  hot  climates ; only  fourteen 
authenticated  cases  having  occurred  in 
Em’ope. 

ALBUGO,  from  the  Avord  albus, 
AA'hite.  A disease  of  the  eye.  An  albugo 
is  a Avhite  opacity  of  the  cornea,  or  horny 
coat  of  the  eye, — not  superficial,  but  deeply 
affecting  the  structure  of  that  membrane. 
Like  leuco^na,  this  disease  is  generally  the 
result  of  acute  ophthalmia.  See  Cornea, 
Diseases  of. 

ALBUMEN. — A clear  AA'hite  animal 
substance,  of  a nutritive  character,  and 
constituting  the  material  knoAvn  as  the 
“AA'hite  of  egg.”  Albumen  forms  an 
elementary  principle  entering  lai’gcly  into 
the  composition  of  all  the  animal  sohds 
and  fluids ; abounding  in  the  brain,  the 
scrum  of  the  blood,  the  ciystallinc  and 
vitreous  humoiu’s  of  the  eye,  the  fluid  of 
dropsies,  and  coagulable  lymph.  In  the 
Avhite  of  egg  the  albumen  is  liquid  and 
almost  pm'c  ; it'  is  soluble  in  cold  Avater, 
coagulates  in  hot  Avater,  and  by  heat  in 
any  form,  by  alcohol,  and  also  by  acids. 
Albumen  consists  of  52  parts  of  carbon. 
.20  of  oxygen,  15  of  nitrogen,  and  7 of 
liA'drngen,  making  100  parts.  Vegetable 
albumen  is  found  in  the  green  foculre  of 
])lants  generally,  and  in  the  young  shoots 
of  trees,  and  more  or  h'ss  in  all  vegetables. 
Albumen,  or  the  AA'hite  of  eggs,  is  an 
nntidole  for  corrosiA'e  sublimate,  and  also 
useful  in  cases  of  ])oisoning  by  arsenic. 

See  AxTinoTEH. 

A LCJ  1E^I\ . — The  sublimer  or  more 
suhl  Iq  branch  of  chemistry ; from  an 
Arabic  AA'ord  signifying  “a'nielter,”  be- 
cause the  adepts  or  early  alchemists 
cndeavouri'd,  by  the  melting  of  common 
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metals,  to  teansmute  them  into  gold,  and 
obtain  the  philosopher’s  stone  or  the  grand 
elixir  of  life, — a universal  medieme  that 
should  convert  age  into  youth,  and  bestow 
pei’petual  health,  youth,' and  beauty.  Their 
third  object  was  the  possession  of  a uni- 
versal solvent.  From  the  experiments 
and  discoveries  of  these  Egyptian  and 
Arabic  visionaries,  wo  owe  the  rise  of 
the  modem  science  of  chemistry. 

ALCOHOL. — -An  Arabic  word  signify- 
ing a pm’e  and  refined  substance,  obtained 
from  something  grosser.  A fine,  impalpable 
powder  of  antimony,  used  by  the  women 
of  the  East  to  paint  the  inner  margin  of 
their  eyehds,  so  as  to  impart  an  appearance 
of  brilliancy  to  their  eyes.  See  A:ntimo?<t, 
and  Cosmetics. 

ALCOHOL. — Spirits  of  wine.  A pm-c, 
colomdess  sph’it,  the  product  of  vinous 
fermentation,  and  the  intoxicating  piin- 
ciple  of  all  wines,  spirits,  and  malt  hquors, 
which,  from  having  been  originally  ob- 
tained from  wine,  is  stiU  generally  called 
spirits  of  wine.  Alcohol  is  an  extremely 
powerful  sphit,  obtained  by  distillation 
from  common  rectified  spirits  or  whiskey ; 
and,  when  ^m-e,  is  light,  limpid,  and 
colomdess,  ol  a peculiar  odom",  and  a 
warm,  burning  taste ; is  very  volatile, 
bods  at  175  degrees,  and  can  only  be 
frozen  at  an  extremely  low  temperature ; 
bmms  without  smoke,  dissolves  oils,  resins, 
and  several  other  substances,  and  unites 
-nrith  water  in  all  proportions,  evolving 
heat  by  the  process.  Alcohol  consists  of 
carbon,  4;  hydrogen,  6;  and  oxygen,  2 
equivalents : if  one  equivalent  or  atom 
of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  are 
abstracted  from  the  above  proportions, 
the  product,  instead  of  alcohol,  will  be 
ether.  Spudts  of  Tsdne,  in  combination 
i\dth  sulphmdc  acid,  produces  sulphmdc 
ether ; and  either  in  its  purity,  or  reduced 
to  proof  spudt  by  an  equal  mixture  of 
water,  is  the  solvent  of  all  the  spirits, 
essences,  and  tinctm’cs  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. iilcohol,  mixed  with  water,  and 
some  proportion  of  essential  oil,  constitutes 
the  different  ardent  spudts  in  general  use. 
The  best  alcohol,  obtained  from  rectified 
spirits,  retains  still  some  proportion  of 
water:  to  obtain  a perfectly  pure  spudt, 
cither  qmcklime  or  subcarbonate  of  potass 
is  added  to  it,  which,  by  absorbing  the 
water,  allows  the  alcohol  to  he  drawn  otf 
perfect.  One  of  the  best  means  of  testuig 
the  absolute  purify  of  the  spirit,  is  to 
place  a little  gunpowder  in  a tea-cuj), 
cover  it  with  alcohol,  touch  the  spirit 
with  a light,  and  if  the  powder  explodes 


when  all  tlie  spudt  has  been  burnt,  the 
alcohol  is  perfect ; if  it  does  not  explode, 
it 'contains  water,  which  lias  damped  the 
powder,  and  the  spirit  is  therefore  impure. 
From  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  fer- 
mented and  then  distilled,  rum  is  pro- 
cured; from  weak  wine  the  French 
extract  brandy;  from  wheat,  rye,  and 
barley,  the  Dutch  obtain  D ollands  ; from 
malted  barley,  rye,  and  potatoes,  the  gin 
of  this  country  is  produced;  while  from 
barley,  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes,  the  whiskeys 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  proem’ed : from 
all  of  these  spudts  alcohol  is  to  be  obtained 
by  a further  process  of  distiUation,  though, 
for  many  reasons,  that  from  whiskey  is 
prcfeiTcd. 

Spirits  of  wine  varies  in  strength  from 
54  degrees  to  60  degrees  over  proof. 
Alcohol,  in  its  medicinal  form,  is  both 
a stimulant  and  a tonic  when  taken  in- 
ternally ; and  externally,  as  a lotion,  it  is 
used  as  a refrigerant,  for  its  evaporating 
properties;  and  in  an  embrocation,  as 
a discutient,  to  disperse  swellings  or 
tumours. 

AlLDER. — The  bark  and  leaves  of  this 
tree — both  the  common  and  black  alder — 
were  formerly  in  much  repute,  both  as  an 
emetic  and  a purgative,  — either  made 
into  a decoction  with  water,  or  boiled  in 
ale.  Its  action  is,  however,  very  im- 
certain,  and  its  use  has  been  veiy  properly 
discontinued. 

ALE.  — A well-known  beverage,  and 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  fermented 
liquors  in  the  world ; though  authors  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  name  to  give 
the  bai-ley  wine  of  which  the  imcient 
writers  make  such  freciucnt  mention. 
From  the  earliest  ages  of  linglish  history, 
ale  and  bread  were  regarded  as  two  of 
the  most  necessary  articles  of  existence 
or  daily  aliment;  this  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  assize  of  bread  and  beer 
always  went  together.  Indeed,  so  jealous 
were  om*  Saxon  ancestora  of  the  quality 
of  their  ale,  that  every  neighbourhood 
had  its  oflicer  to  inspect  the  article,  and 
110  publican  dared  to  ven<l  his  brewing 
till  tasted,  approved,  and  certified  by  the 
alc-conner.  The  re-establi.shinent  of  some 
such  .functionary  now  would  be  a great 
boon  to  socu'tv,  as  the  manner  in  which 
this  national  beverage  is  adulterated  pre- 
vents many  thousaiuls  from  ]mrtaking  of 
a liquor  which,  from  climate,  suitability, 
and  taste,  miglit  be  every  way  suited  to 
their  state  and  constitution;  for  the 
national  beverage  of  a jieople  is  that 
wliich  the  physical  condition  of  the  land, 
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le  nature  of  the  inhabitants,  and  ex- 
cricncc,  have  proved  to  bo  the  best  suited 
) the  wants  and  health  of  its  inhabitants, 
o the  Hollander,  living  below  the  level 
f the  sea,  surrounded  b}'  water  and  the 
loistmu  proceeding  from  his  intersecting 
inals,  the  heavy  ale  of  the  Englishman 
ould  be  powerless  to  keep  him  in  activity 
ad  health;  he  seeks,  therefore,  in  his 
ght  and  ethereal  Scheidam,  for  that 
ifTusible  stimulant,  which,  while  quicken- 
ig  his  sluggish  system,  udll  brace  him 
j resist  the  physical  evils  that  surroimd 
iln.  In  the  same  way,  every  country 
as  a beverage  best  smted  to  the  state 
f the  climate  and  the  wants  of  its  people; 
U but  in  England,  where  the  national 
quor,  on  aecoimt  of  its  impm-ity,  is 
arown  into  abeyance. 

Ale  is  an  infusion  of  malt,  and  only 
iffers  from  beer  and  porter  in  having  a 
mailer  quantity  of  hops.  Before  the 
itroduction  of  hops  into  this  country, 
bitter  principle — added  for  the  pui’pose 
f keeping  the  ale — was  obtained  from 
he  flowers  of  the  gorse  or  broom,  from 
rormwood,  rue,  or  any  of  the  indigenous 
ittor  plants.  The  cidtivation  of  the 
.op,  by  yielding  a more  manageable, 
ratefuJ,  and  perfect  bitter,  at  once 
uperseded  the  coai'ser  articles  previously 
sed.  Of  late  years,  many  vai’ieties  or 
Lades  of  a bitter  ale  have  been  made  by 
he  addition  of  an  extra  amount  of  hop 
r bitter  principle  to  the  infusion  of  malt, 
'here  were  two  objects  in  this  manu- 
acture  — one  to  supply  the  gro^ving 
aarket  in  the  East  with  an  article  that 
rould  stand,  without  fermentation  or 
njurj',  the  heat  of  the  Inchan  climate; 
he  other,  to  afford  the  invalid  a bitter 
leverage  that  should  answer  the  pm'posc 
if  a drink,  combined  with  tonic  and 
tomachic  effects.  Of  the  delusion  of 
lutting  faith  in  the  medicinal  benefit  to 
»e  derived  from  the  ch-inking  of  such 
litter  waters,  we  shall  have  to  sjieak 
inder  the  article  Drinks.  It  will  bp 
iUflicient  here  to  say,  that  a purer  bitter 
md  a better  tonic  can  always  be  obtained 
or  dinner  or  lunch,  by  mixing  a tea- 
ipoonful  of  tincture  of  hojjs  in  a claret 
pass  of  water.  .Medicinally  considered, 
jood  strong  ale,  taken  in  small  quant  it  ies 
it  the  jiroper  tune,  acts  as  a tonic 
stimulant  and  digestive.  As  an  ordinary 
Jrink  to  ([ucnch  thirst,  ale  is  the  most 
'ihiectiowOile  liquor  that  can  be  given;  and 
"hen  taken  purjioscly  weak  lus  respects 
paalt,  and  strong  in  regard  to  the  bitter, 
it  cca-scs  to  be  cither  a stimulant  or  a 
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tonic.  There  are  two  diseases  where  ale, 
in  any  of  its  forms,  is  most  objectionable ; 
those  are  in  gout  and  gravel,  and  indeed 
any  affections  of  the  bladder. 

ALE-HOOE.  — Ground  ivy ; a well- 
known  wild  plant  common  in  the  woods 
and  hedges-  of  England,  and  called  ale- 
hoof  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
formerly  used,  that  of  clarifying  ale. 
Mechcinally,  this  plant  was  at  one  time 
held  in  great  estimation,  the  fresh  bruised 
leaves  being  considered  a sovereign  remedy 
for  -wounds  and  contusions,  or,  made  into 
an  ointment,  as  a em’e  for  ill-conditioned 
idcers.  A decoction  of  ground  ivy,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  -vrith  celandine  or 
other  plants,  is  still  very  largely  used  by 
the  lower  orders  as  a pui-ifying  drink 
dm'ing  the  spring  in  cases  of  scrofula, 
gravel,  and  any  impm-ity  of  the  system. 

ALE  POSSET. — A warm  cordial  drink, 
made  by  boiling  a pint  of  new  milk  Avith 
a slice  of  ■ toasted  bread,  and  pom’ing 
it  upon  a quart  of  the  best  ale,  with 
sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger,  and  mixing 
thoroughly,  either  in  a large  bowl,  or 
by  pom’ing  it  for  a few  times  from  jug 
to  jug. 

Eor  an  ordinai’y  cold  or  influenza,  half 
a pint  of  ale  posset,  taken  at  bedtime, 
after  plunging  the  feet  in  hot  water,  will 
always  afford  rehef,  and,  in  slight  cases, 
often  effect  a cm’c. 

ALEET.— A caidch’on  full  of  boiling 
water,  and  anciently  used,  as  an  e-vidence 
of  guilt  or  innocence,  in  the  water  trial 
by  ordeal ; the  accused  plunging  his  arm 
up  to  the  elbow,  and  retainmg  it  in  the 
seething  water  for  a given  time.  If,  by 
some  miracle,  the  ai’m  Avas  not  scalded, 
the  man  was  declared  innocent;  AA’hen, 
hoAvever,  ho  was  injm’cd,  it  was  deemed  a 
conclusiA'C  evidence  of  guilt.  The  term 
Avas  aftci’Avai’ds  used  to  express  a hot  hip- 
bath. 

ALGAEET. — A preparation  of  anti- 
mony, foi'morly  in  use  as  an  emetic  and 
cathartic,  obtained  from  butter  of  anti- 
mony. 

ALGAEAEA.  Sec  Locust. 

ALIMENT.  — Eood,  nourishment ; 
Avhatcver  m any  manner  serA'cs  to  sup- 
port and  nom’ish  the  system,  or,  taken 
into  the  stomacli,  can  yield  nutriment  to 
the  body.  Aliments  are  divided  into 
animal  and  vegetable;  but  these  again, 
for  perspicuity  and  practical  information, 
are  further  subdivided  into  meat,  poultry, 
game,  and  fisli  in  the  animal,  and  t ubers, 
plants,  and  fruits  in  the  vegetable.  Ar- 
ranged according  to  the  A’oi’ious  principles 
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on  which  all  aliment  depends  for  its 
nutritive  properties,  the  subject  divides 
itself  into  nine  sections : — 

1st.  Fibrin : the  tlcsh  of  all  mature 
or  full-grown  animals  — beef,  mutton, 
venison. 

2nd.  Gelatine:  the  flesh  of  all  young, 
tender,  and  immature  animals  — lamb, 
veal,  kid,  chicken,  fish. 

3rd.  Oleaginous : fat  of  all  kinds — oil, 
liquid  or  concrete ; fat  of  meat,  of  ducks, 
geese;  olives,  cocoa,  butter,  arnatto,  palm 
oil,  &c. 

4th.  Gluten:  farinaceous  substances  of 
all  kinds — wheat,  barley,  oats,  rice,  peas, 
rye,  potatoes,  sago,  arrowroot,  &c. 

5th.  Albumen : all  animal  fluids  coagu- 
lated— the  white  of  eggs,  oysters,  muscles, 
calves’  and  other  brains. 

6th.  Gums  : all  mucilaginous  articles — 
gum  arable  and  tragacanth,  turnips,  carrots, 
asparagus,  cabbage,  lettuce,  artichokes,  and 
melons. 

7th.  Sugar:  all  substances  yielding  a 
saccharine  juice — sugai’,  ch-ied  fruits,  beet, 
honey,  peaches,  apricot,  &c. 

8th.  Caseous:  the  coagulum  of  milk, 
every  variety  of  cheese,  and  all  milks 
denuded  of  their  cream. 

9th.  Acids : all  articles  possessing 

acidity  — oranges,  strawbemes,  apples, 
lemons,  pears,  &c. 

All  aliments  difiPer  in  the  degree  of 
their  nutritive  properties  according;  to  the 
fundamental  principles  existing  m their 
composition, — the  nutritious  qualities  of 
several  being  considerably  increased  by 
the  condiments  either  taken  AHth  them, 
or  existing  naturally  in  the  substances 
themselves,  such  as  salt,  water,  and 
lime. 

For  the  degree  in  which  the  several 
articles  arc  digestible,  and  capable  of 
being  converted  into  chyle,  see  Food. 

ALIMENTARY  CANAL.  — By  this 
name  is  understood  the  whole  organic 
system  of  nutrition,  extending  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus.  The  organs  entering 
into  this  system  are  the  lips,  teeth,  and 
mouth ; the  pharynx,  or  upper  gullet ; the 
oesophayus,  or  gullet ; the  stomach ; the 
duodenum,  or  first  part  of  the  intestines  a 
kind  of  rudimentary  or  second  stomach, 
and  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in 
length.  The  duodenum  is  succeeded  by 
the  jejunum,  and  then  by  the  whole  mass 
of  small  intestines,  called  the  ileum, 
which,  united  to  the  spine  by  the  mesen- 
tery, turn  and  twine  about  themselves 
in  one  compact  mass.  The  ileum  ter- 
minates, by  a sudden  enlargement  of  its 


tube,  in  the  commencement  of  the  large 
intestines  at  what  is  called  the  caput 
ccecum  coU — blind  head  of  the  colon,  or 
the  blind  gut — and  forms  a sort  of  elbow 
or  pouoli  made  by  the  large  bowel  at  this 
place.  The  colon,  called  the  large  in- 
testine, commences  at  the  blind  gut,  and 
proceeds  up  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen, 
then  crosses  below  the  stomach  to  the  left 
side,  proceeds  to  the  bottom  of  the  belly, 
when  it  makes  a sharp  turn,  and  re- 
aseends  for  some  distance,  when  it  makes 
a second  turn,  and  once  more  descends 
in  a straight  line  in  the  centre  of  the 
body, — this  last  portion,  from  the-  second 
cm’ve,  being  called  the  rectum,  or  straight 
intestine,  whose  final  termination,  sur- 
rounded by  ch'cular  and  elevating  muscles, 
forms  the  anus  or  fundament.  AU  the 
intestines  are  supplied  with  valves,  which, 
opening  downwards,  readily  admit  the 
entrance  of  the  digested  food  from  above, 
but  prevent  all  return  upwards.  The 
small  intestines  lie  in  the  centre,  with  the 
colon  on  each  side,  and  covered  in  front 
by  a fatty  membrane,  the  omentum  or 
caul.  From  the  duodenum  to  the  rectum 
the  bowels  are  in  a state  of  constant 
motion,  preserving  a slow  and  • steady 
rising  and  twisting  — the  aeiion  being 
constantly  downwards,  which,  from  its 
creeping,  worm-like  character,  has  been 
called  the  peristaltic  motion.  The  length 
of  the  intestines  is  always  in  jjroportion 
to  the  nature  of  the  food  on  which  the 
animal  fives ; in  carnivorous  anunals  they 
are  extremely  short,  while  in  herbivorous 
quadrupeds,  who  have  to  extract  their 
nutriment  from  grass,  they  are  extremely 
long.  Thus  in  childhood,  where  milk 
forms  the  staple  aliment,  they  measure 
ten  times  the  length  of  the  child’s  body ; 
while  in  the  adult  man,  they  are  about 
six  times  longer  than  his  person.  See 
Bowki.s,  Intesti:^es,  &c. 

ALKALI. — A lixed  salt.  The  name 
given  .by  the  Arabian  chemists  to  a salt 
extracted  from  the  ashes  of  calcined  lierb.s, 
and  particularly  from  a iflaut  callixl  by 
them  kali,  and  by  us  glass-wort,  because 
used  m the  manufacture  of  that  article. 
An  alkali  possesses  the  following  pro- 
perties:— It  has  a hot  and  caustic  taste: 
turns  vegetable  blues  green,  and  yellows 
browm;  unites  with  acids,  yielduig  a 
product  differing  entirdv  from  either 
acid  or  alkali;  mixes  with  oil,  forming 
soap;  causes  oil  to  mix  with  water;  and 
is  incombustible.  Alkalies  are  divided 
into  two  kinds,  the  fixed  and  the  volatile. 
The  first  embraces  potass  and  soda,  to 
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■vvliich  modern  chemists  hare  added  lithia. 
The  second  has  only  one,  auuuonia. 

Alkalies  wore  long  supposed  to  be 
simple  substances,  but  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  proved  that  they  had  mineral 
bases,  united  with  oxygen,  and  succeeded 
in  extracting  from  them  the  two  metals, 
potassium  and  sodhim. 

ALKALI,  CAUSTIC.— Either  of  the 
two  fixed  alkahes,  potass  and  soda,  can 
be  rendered  caustic  by  depriving  them  of 
all  their  neutralizing  agents,  and  leaving 
nothing  but  the  pure  base.  This  is 
generally  effected  by  quicklime,  which, 
uniting  with  the  oxygen  that  supplies 
the  acid,  leaves  the  pure  alkali  behind, 
which  then  becomes  a irowcrful  escharotic, 
or  biumer  of  the  skin,  and  any  animal 
texture  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
In  this  state,  when  made  solid,  the  caustic 
alkali  is  used  to  destroy  the  cuticle  and 
adjacent  fatty  tissue,  for  the  pm’pose  of 
foi’ming  an  issue.  See  Potassa  Eus.i, 
Issue,  &c. 

Caustic  alkalies  are  sometimes  inad- 
vertently taken,  or  purposely  given  as  a 
poison,  when  they  act  as  violent  corrosive 
irritants,  inflaming  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  and  causing  extreme  suffering. 
The  best  antidote  is  vinegar,  which,  if 
drunk  in  quantity,  will  neutralize  the 
alkali,  and  convert  it  into  a harmless 
acetate.  The  next  remedy  in  efficacy  is 
lemon  juice,  or  indeed  any  vegetable  acid. 
If  these  cannot  be  procured,  the  person 
should  drink  olive  oil  and  honey  to  shield 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  a few 
minuies  after,  a pint  of  wann  water,  with 
a tea.spoonful  of  salt  dissolved;  and  if 
vomiting  does  not  immediately  take  place, 
the  throat  should  be  tickled  with  a feather 
to  provoke  the  stomach  to  throw  up  its 
contents.  See  Poisons. 

ALK.y.OID.  — A vegetable  salt;  a 
preparation  containing  the  concentrated 
essence  and  active  principle  of  any  article. 

Tlie  great  advantage  of  an  alkaloid  is, 
that  it  enables  the  physician  to  prescribe 
with  greater  certainty,  and  in  inlinitcly 
smaller  doses:  tims,  instead  of  giving  a 
fabicspoouful  of  I’eruvian  bark,  a much 
more  certain  effc'ct  can  now  lie  obtained 
from  two  grains  of  ((uinine.  Quinine, 
morjiliia,  and  strychnia  are  alkaloids. 

ALKAKE'J’.— An  lierb  called  fiijanish 
Eugloss ; a j)lant  common  in  Kent  and 
Cornwall,  and  at  one  time  much  used  in 
cases  of  obstructed  bile,  disease.s  of  tlie 
kidneys,  and  ague,  but  now  entirely  set 
aside.  Alkanet  is  still  used  in  phamiacy, 
■on  account  of  the  beautiful  rich  red  colour 
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obtained  from  the  root  and  stems,  and 
is  employed  to  colom-  ointments  and 
tinctures. 

ALKE  El  HE  S . — A medici  nal  confection 
and  cordial,  made  of  the  kennes  berry, 
pippin  cider,  rose  water,  sugar,  ambergris, 
musk,  cinnamon,  aloes-wood,  and  leaf 
gold. 

ALKOOL.  — A preparation  of  anti- 
mony, used  by  Eastern  ladies  as  a cos- 
metic to  dai’ken  the  eyelashes  and  eyelids. 
See  Alcohol. 

ALL-HEAL. — A well-known  English 
plant,  the  Hercules  Wound-'n'ort,  growing 
in  moist  and  waste  places,  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  other  shady  situations. 

The  plant  has  long  hairy  leaves,  and 
small  red  flowers,  gathered  in  clusters 
round  the  stalk.  It  was  once  very  greatly 
esteemed  as  an  external  application  to  all 
kinds  of  wounds;  while  a decoction  of 
the  plant  was  taken  in  all  obstructions, 
especially  in  those  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
gout,  cramp,  and  convulsions.  As  an 
application  to  bleeding  woimds  and  foul 
ulcers,  the  bimiscd  leaves,  simply  applied 
and  boimd  to  the  part,  are  still  frequently 
employed  by  the  coimtry  people,  and 
certainly  with  considerable  success. 

ALLIUM.- — The  botanical  name  of  the 
onion  tribe,  embracing  all  varieties  of  that 
plant,  with  the  leek  and  garlic.  See 
Gaelic,  Leek,  and  Onion. 

ALLOPATHY. — That  system  of  medi- 
cine Avhich  aims  at  the  bringing  of  the 
body  to  a state  incompatible  with  the  con- 
tinuance of,  or  subjection  to  disease.  Of 
late  years,  however,  the  word  has  received 
a sort  of  party  signification,  quite  at 
variance  with  its  derivation,  and  is  now 
used  to  express  that  system  of  medicine 
that  treats  diseases  by  the  means  of  drugs 
in  large  doses,  and  is  contradistinguished 
from  the  new  system  of  medicine  called 
Homoeopathy,  vidiich  affects  to  treat 
diseases  by  injini tesimal  doses  ofincdicines, 
and  those  prepared  in  a peculiar  manner. 
Allopathy  is,  in  fact,  regarded  as  the  con- 
verse of  Homoeopathy,  which  see. 

ALLOAh — The  mixing  of  a baser  with 
a nobler  metal  in  any  proportion.  The 
current  coin  of  the  realm  is  an  example  of 
an  alloy  wbere  silver  is  mixed  with  copper, 
and  gold  with  silver  and  cojipor,  to  render 
the  coinage  more  durable.  In  a general 
sense,  the  combination  of  all  the  metals, 
excej)t  inercury,  in  any  proiiortion  or 
munber,  is  an  alloy.  When  mercury  is 
oinployed,  the  product  is  called  an 
Amalgam,  which  see. 

ALLSPICE. — The  Pimento  plant  and 
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fruit,  sometimes  called  Jamaica  Pepper  j a 
smaU  shrub  or  tree,  a native  of  the  West 
Indies,  whose  berries,  groimd  into  powder, 
form  the  popper  so  universally  used  as  a 
condiment  in  cookery.  Medicinally,  the 
allspice  is  a warm  aromatic  and  grateful 
substance,  used  as  a carminative  and 
stimulant.  From  the  pepper  possessing 
the  flavour  of  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cloves, 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  allspice. 

ALLUVIAL  SOIL  is  land  added  to  any 
spot  by  the  wash  and  force  of  water.  The 
natvu'al  alluvial  is  that  fine,  attriturated 
debris  slowly  washed  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  sui'face  by  the  constant  action  of 
rain  and  floods,  making  a slow  and  imper- 
ceptible increase  on  the  sui’face  of  the 
plains.  Upon  the  banks  and  country 
adjacent  to  great  rivers,  the  alluvial 
deposit  is,  from  inundations,  much  greater 
than  in  localities  removed  from  the  effects  of 
such  causes.  Alluvial  soil  is  generally  the 
lightest  and  richest  of  aU  kinds  of  lands, 
and  in  which  vegetation  is  most  prolific. 

ALMOND. — A fruit  contained  in  a 
porous  shell,  enclosed  in  a tough  skin. 
The  almond  tree  originally  came  from 
Syria,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  the  south 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  along  the  Barbary 
coast. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  almond  tree  is, 
that  it  shows  its  blossoms  before  its  leaves. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  almonds  in  the 
mai’ket,  and  both  used  in  medicine— the 
bitter  and  the  sweet.  The  Bittee. 
Almonds  are  chiefly  employed  for  their 
flavoiu’,  an  essential  oil  of  a beautiful 
aromatic  perfume  being  extracted  from 
themj  but  from  its  extremely  poisonous 
properties  it  must  be  used  with  great  care. 
Both  the  perfume  and  the  poison  depend 
on  the  prussic  acid  the  fruit  possesses. 
Oil  of  bitter  almonds  has,  of  late  ycai’s, 
been  frequently  used  for  the  purpose  of 
suicide,  and,  from  the  suddenness  of  its 
action,  most  frequently  iinth  fatal  results. 
The  best  antidote  for  this  poison  is  an 
instant  emetic  of  20  grains  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  in  M’arm  water,  or  12  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  also  dissolved  in  wivrm 
water.  Directly  the  stomach  has  been 
emptied,  a few  cups  of  strong  coft’ec  arc  to 
bo  swallowed,  in  which  both  brandy  and 
ammonia  are  combined ; a shower  bat  h of 
cold  water  over  the  head  and  chest,  and  2 
drachms  of  turjjeutinc,  in  coffee,  arc  to  bo 
given  every  thi’eo  hours ; and  when  elec- 
tricity can  bo  had,  a few  shocks  are  to  be 
passed  through  the  spine  and  chest.  Sec 
Prussic  Acid. 

Sweet  -'Illmonds  arc  chiefly  used  for 


the  purpose  of  making  emulsions  for 
coughs  and  colds,  being,  after  blanching, 
beaten  up  with  gum  and  sugar,  and  tritu- 
rated in  a mortar  -Hath  water,  till  the  whole 
is  taken  up  and  smoothly  blended;  the 
liquid  is  then  to  be  strained,  when  it  is 
called  ahnond  emulsion,  or  milk  of 
ahnonds,  and  may  be  either  taken  alone, 
in  any  quantity,  or  used  as  a vehicle  for 
syrup  of  tolu,  paregoric,  and  spirits  of 
nitre,  as  a cough  mixture.  The  only  pre- 
paration into  which  sweet  almonds  enter 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  the  confection, 
— confectio  amygdala, — which  is  a paste 
of  blanched  almonds,  sugar,  and  gum,  any 
quantity  of  which  can  be  rubbed  down 
with  warm  water,  to  form  the  nnlk  or 
emulsion  described  above. 

Almonds,  though  not  very  digestible, 
are  extremely  nutritious  and  wholesome. 
They  yield  by  expression,  and  by  the 
addition  of  boiling  water,  a large  propor- 
tion of  oU,  which  IS  considered  the  purest 
of  all  the  vegetable  oils. 

ALMONDS  OF  THE  EAES.  — A 
Iiopular  name  for  the  tonsils,  when  fix>m 
any  cause  they  become  enlarged,  causing 
an  external  sweUing  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing.  The  tonsils  are  two  small 
glands,  situated  at  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
and  from  their  shape  and  position  called 
the  almonds  of  the  cars. 

Childi’en  are  much  subject  to  this  affec- 
tion, which,  however,  is  easily  cured  by 
rubbing  the  pai’t  below  the  ear  with  a 
little  camphorated  oil,  and  keeping  the 
throat  protected  from  the  cold  by  a piece 
of  flannel.  Sec  Tonsils. 

ALOES. — A gum  resin,  the  product 
of  a genus  of  succulent  jilants,  belonging 
to  the  Natural  order  Asphodelea.  The 
species  yielding  the  medicinal  gum  is  the 
Aloe  pm'foliata,  and  is  a native  of  the 
south  of  Africa,  and  the  East  and  VTcst 
Indies. 

The  ch’Ug  is  obt  nined  by  making  incisions 
in  the  leaves  of  the  plaut,  ami  allowing 
the  juice  to  exude,  and  fall  on  jialm  leaves, 
spread  below  to  receive  it,  where  it  remains 
till  sufficiently  dried  by  the  sun  to  be 
packed  up  for  exportation.  Besides  the 
aloes,  the  leaves  yield  a beautiful  violet 
dye,  Mhich  possesses  the  singular  iiropcrty 
oi' requiring  no  monlant  to  fix  the  colour. 
The  aloe  was  greatly  venerated  by  the 
Egvptians,  and  used  by  them  in  most  of 
their  I’cligious  ceremonies.  It  is  still 
highly  jirized  by  the  ^lahommedans,  who 
rcgni’il  it  with  the  same  rovi-rence  the 
Christian  jiilgrims  did  the  palm:  every 
true  believer,  on  his  return  from  IMecca, 
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plucking  a leaf  from  the  plant,  and  hanging 
it  OTcr  his  door  as  a trophy  of  his  pilgilm- 
nge,  on  reaching  his  home. 

There  arc  thi’eo  varieties  of  aloes  used 
in  medicine,  called  the  Cape,  Darbadoes, 
nnd  Socotrine.  The  fu*st,  brought  from 
the  south  of  Africa,  is  the  worst,  and,  on 
account  of  the  griping  it  produces,  seldom 
used.  The  Darbadoes,  or  West  Indian,  is 
a very  superior,  close-texturcd,  and  certain 
rh’ug;  hut  in  consequence  of  its  being 
used  for  cattle,  and  called  horse  aloes,  it 
has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  Socotrine,  so 
paUed  from  the  island  of  Socotra,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  the  plant  is  cidtivatcd, 
is  regarded  as  the  best. 

Aloes  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pinga- 
tives  we  possess,  and  a drug  of  great  im- 
portance from  the  number  of  efiects  that 
may  be  obtained  from  it.  It  has  a strong, 
bitter,  but  aromatic  taste,  and  is  a warm, 
stimulating  pm'gative,  acting  almost  ex- 
chisivel y on  the  large  intestines,  particu- 
lai'ly  on  the  rectum. 

As  a pm’gativc,  the  dose  is  from  5 to  12 
grams.  Aloes  possesses  the  singular  pro- 
perty of  being  as  efficacious  in  a small  as 
in  a large  dose,  when  given  as  a purgative. 
From  its  action  on  the  lower  bowel,  there 
are  certain  complaints  in  which  aloes  is 
inadmissible ; among  these  are  inflanuna- 
tion  of  the  bowels ; piles,  whether  blind  or 
bleeding ; affections  of  the  bladder;  and  in 
ever}'  stage  of  pregnancy. 

As  a tonic  and  stomachic,  cither  alone 
or  in  combination,  in  doses  of  1 grain,  it  is 
an  excellent  remedy,  and  may  be  given 
every  four  or  six  hours  (see  Dinner 
Pills,  and  Hieea  Picea)  ; and  as  an 
evinienayoyue,  or  medicine  to  act  directly 
on  the  womb,  in  decoction,  infusion,  or 
tincture,  is  one  of  the  most  I’cliable  medi- 
cines we  possess.  For  this  pmpose,  the 
dose  of  (he  powder  is  from  5 to  15  grains. 

Aloes  enters  into  the  composition  of 
nearly  all  the  pills  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
besides  contributing  to  several  tinctures. 
The  most  imjiortant  of  the  jiills  are,  the 
compound  aloetic,  comjiound  colocynth, 
assatbetida,  rhubarb,  aloes  and  myjTh,  or 
pU  ruji,  and  Andei’son’s  pills. 

ALOi’bXTA. — A.  disease  of  the  scalp, 
inducing  baldness,  and  called  the  fox  evil, 
or  the  scurf;  a disease  in  which  the  hair 
falls  off  from  t be  head  by  the  roots,  fejce 
Haie,  Diseases  of. 

ALPIIL’S.  — A cutaneous  disease;  a 
species  of  lejirosy,  in  which  the  skin  is 
rough,  and  covered  with  irregular  uhite 
spots.  See  Lepeost. 

ALTEKATI\'ES. — A class  of  medicines 
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that,  udthout  producing  any  visible  opera- 
tion, effect  a corrective  and  beneficial 
action  on  the  system.  Medicines  which 
graclwally  produce  a change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  tiie  body  from  disease  to  health. 

Alteratives  may  be  either  internal  or 
external.  External  alteratives  are  medi- 
cinal baths,  whether  hot,  cold,  or  vapoiu’. 
Most  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  pm’- 
gatives  are  made  alteratives  by  the  dose  in 
which  they  are  given.  A Plummer’s  pdl, 
taken  every  night,  with  half  a pint  of  the 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  taken  in  two 
doses,  in  the  course  of  the  following  day, 
and  continued  for  some  time,  will  be  found 
a very  efficient  alterative  course  in  any 
case  where  there  has  been  disease  or  severe 
affection  of  the  hver.  Or  one  of  the 
following  powders,  taken  every  morning, 
and  a cupful  of  the  annexed  decoction 
twice  a day,  will  act  as  a most  beneficial 
alterative  in  cases  of  jaundice,  lumbago, 
or  any  affection  of  the  ladneys.  Take  of — 

Grey  powder  ....  15  grains. 

Ehubarb  powder  and  Co- 
lombo powder,  of  each  . 6 grains. 

Ginger  powder  ....  4 grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders. 

Take  of — 

Dandehon  root,  cut  small  3 ounces. 

Woody  nightshade,  bruised  ounce. 

Cascarilla  bark  ....  2 di’achms. 
Boil  slowly  in  throe  pints  of  water  down 
to  two ; strain,  and  use  when  cold. 

ALTHAEA. — The  botanical  name  for 
the  Marsh  Mallow,  which  see. 

ALUM,  sometimes  called  Argil. — 
This  well-known  di'ug  and  invaluable 
assistant  in  the  arts,  is  a compound  earthy 
salt,  consisting  of  alumina,  potassa,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  chemically  knonm  as 
a sulphate  of  alum  and  potass.  Alum  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  both 
native  or  pure,  as  an  ellloresccnce  on  the 
ground,  or  in  mines,  in  combination  with 
earth  or  clay,  from  which  it  has  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  fire  and  water. 

Alum  seems  to  have  been  unknouTi  to 
the  ancients.  The  first  regular  alum 
works  of  which  we  have  any  account  were 
established  at  lioccha,  in  Syria,  by  the 
Arabians,  some  lime  in  Ihe  Middle 
Ages.  From  a corruption  of  this  name, 
the  form  of  rock  or  roach  alum,  in  all 
j)robabilily,  was  given  to  this  salt.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  alum 
was  found  in  great  abundance,  and  re- 
markable purify,  in  (lilferenl  jmrts  of  Italy, 
especially  near  Dome,  Avhich  made!  tlu' 
Kalian  jieninsula  the  chief  centre  of  all 
the  alum  trade  of  Europe.  The  most 
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celebrated  locality  for  tbis  earth  is  a mine 
at  Tolfa,  in  Naj)les,  where  the  rock  is 
almost  piu'e,  and  of  such  extraordinary 
hardness,  that  it  has  to  be  blasted  with  gun- 
powder, and  is  then  broken  uj)  into  masses 
with  strong  pieks.  In  the  16th  eentmy, 
Sh  Thomas  Chaloner  discovered,  for  the 
lu’st  time  in  England,  alum  on  his  estate 
in  Yorkshire,  and  of  a quality  equal  to 
any  obtained  from  Italy.  Of  later  years, 
alum  has  been  found  in  Lancashhe, 
Northumberland,  and  Lanarkshhe. 

The  aliun  obtained  in  this  eountry  is 
found  either  in  combination  with  a kind 
of  earthy  clay,  from  which  it  is  obtained 
by  washing  the  earth  with  water,  filtering 
the  liquor,  and  then  boding  it  till  ready  to 
pom*  off  and  crystallize;  or  it  is  found 
in  combination  with  a slaty  stone,  from 
which  it  is  procm-ed  by  building  a long 
platfoim  of  fagots;  upon  this  basis,  the 
workmen  erect  a pyramid  'of  alum-slate, 
as  it  is  called,  fifty  feet  long  and  forty  feet 
high.  The  fagots  are  then  ignited,  and  as 
the  fiame  ascends  through  the  slaty  mass, 
the  pieces  crumble,  and  the  alum  is  easdy 
separated  afterwards.  The  ashes  are  then 
flung  into  tanks  of  water,  and  sthred  till 
all  the  salt  is  dissolved,  and  the  impmities 
have  fallen  to  the  bottom.  The  liquor  is 
then  drawn  off,  and  boded  in  leaden 
caiddrons,  tdl  most  of  the  water  is  di-iven 
off’  in  the  form  of  steam;  the  boding 
liquor  is  next  emptied  into  casks,  and  left 
till  it  crystallizes  into  one  compact  mass, 
w-hen  the  hoops  are  knocked  off,  and  the 
alum  broken  up,  exposed  to  the  ah’  to  diy, 
and  finady  repacked  in  casks  for  exporta- 
tion. In  its  natm’al  state,  alum  is  opaque, 
and  of  a yellowish,  or  greyish  white  colour; 
but  w^hen  pm’ified  for  use,  is  transparent 
like  glass,  and  in  large,  oblong  crystals. 

Peopeeties. — TUum  is  a poweri'ul  as- 
tringent, and  when  applied  to  the  tissues 
of  the  body  by  its  action  on  the  blood- 
vessels, renders  the  parts  pale,  at  the  same 
time  thickening  theh  coats. 

Uses. — It  is  used  both  internally  and 
externally  as  an  astringent  in  bleedings, 
fluxes,  and  diarrhoea ; and  as  a gargle, 
with  sage  tea,  or  infusion  of  rose  leaves, 
in  cases  of  relaxed  or  inllamcd  sore  throat. 
Some  practitioners  use  it  with  good  effect 
as  a ^prophylactic,  or  preventive  in  colica 
•pictorum,  or  painter’s  colic.  The  only 
2ireparation  of  this  article  kept  in  the 
shops  is  the  alumcn  ustvvi,  or  burnt  alum; 
an  escharotic  emiiloyed  to  destroy  fungus 
growths,  warts,  or  ns  a stimulaut  to  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers.  The  dose  of  imwdered 
alum  in  cases  of  hsemorrhage  is  from  6 to 


15  grains,  re2icated  every  hour  or  two  till 
the  bleeding  abates.  When  I'requently 
taken,  however,  it  is  apt  to  produce  2iain 
and  nausea ; in  such  cases,  and  when  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  alum,  a quarter 
of  a grain  of  opium,  or  5 grains  of  aromatic 
230wder,  mixed,  for  two  or  three  times, 
with  the  alum,  will  correct  those  symptoms. 
Alum  is  sometimes  employed  to  make 
whey,  w'hen  a drink  of  that  nature  is 
requu’ed.  This  is  effected  by  sthuing  a 
feiv  grains  of  alum  mto  some  scalding 
milk,  straining  the  whole  tlu’ough  muslin, 
and  setting  the  whey  aside  to  become 
cold. 

A few  grains  of  alum,  beaten  up  with 
the  -n'liite  of  a few  eggs,  makes  a coagulum, 
which,  if  sprea.d  between  a piece  of  muslin, 
and  apphed  to  a black  eye  soon  after  the 
injm-y,  will  often  produce  immediate  ab- 
sorption, and  prevent  discolom’ation.  See 
Gaegee,  Black  Exe. 

The  dyer  uses  alum,  not  only  to  cleanse 
the  texture  he  is  about  to  dye,  but  as  a 
mordant,  to  fix  the  colour  on  the  material, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  being  washed  out. 
The  tanner  employs  it  to  give  firmness 
to  his  limp  skins ; the  2Ja2ier  maker  to  give 
a white  surface  to  his  sheets;  while  to  the 
engraver,  letter-press  printer,  and  calico 
2irinter,  alum  is  equally  ncccs.sary.  It  is 
used  to  give  firmness,  gloss,  and  colour  to 
candles.  It  separates  the  butter  from  the 
cream,  purifies  water  through  which  it  is 
filtered,  has  the  property  of  resisting  tire, 
when  pa2Jer  or  cloth  is  soaked  in  it,  and  is 
also  largely  used  as  a means  of  adulterating 
bread,  by  making  inferior  flour  look  like 
su2)erior,  and  is  employed  in  numerous 
other  w'ays.  See  Beead. 

ALUH  EAHTH.— A homy  mineral,  of 
a blackish-brown  colour,  of  a dull  lustre, 
and  soft  consistence.  Shale-alum-slate, 
occurs  amorplioxis — sha2')elcss,  or  in  con- 
centric balls. 

ALU^MINA. — The  metallic  oxide,  or 
mineral  base  of  alum,  in  combination  with 
oxygen. 

ALYEOLI. — The  name  given  by  anat- 
omists to  the  cells,  sockets,  or  cavities  in 
both  jaws,  for  the  reception  of  the  teeth. 

The  alveolar  processes  are  thin,  shcll- 
like  elevations  that  surround  the  teeth  on 
their  quitting  their  socket-s,  and  as.s;st  the 
gums  m kec2nng  the  teeth  linn.  It  is  a 
2>iece  of  one  of  these  alveolar  2U'ocesses 
that  so  fivquently  comi's  nvay  with  the 
tooth  when  extn’icted,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  erroneous  suj)2>osition  that  the  dentist 
has  fractured  the  jaw.  Sec  Tooxu- 
DEAWINO. 
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ALTIXE  COXCEETIOXS.— Any  con- 
cretions formed  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
juid  expelled  either  from  the  bowels  or 
stomach,  no  matter  what  may  be  them 
.size,  arc  included  under  this  heading. 
Ah  iuc  concretions  ime  either  formed  in  the 
liver,  gall-bladder,  stomach,  or  intestines, 
though  those  from  the  gall-bladder  or  its 
duct  arc  by  far  the  most  frequently  met 
r^ith.  In  general,  these  concretions  are 
little  larger  than  peas,  though  sometimes 
they  are  met  with  as  big  as  an  orange. 
See*  Gai.l-Stoses,  Biliaey  Seceetioes, 
Calccli. 

, ALVL'S. — The  bowels.  A Latin  w ord, 
only  used  by  physicians,  as  apphed  to  the 
intestines  or  alimentary'  canal. 

A.MADOU.— A substance  obtained  from 
agaric,  the  Boletus  i(/7iiarkis,  and  used  as  a 
touchwood,  for  obtaining  a light,  as  from 
tinder,  by  a match,  when  a spark  has  been 
struck  on  the  amadou.  See  Agaeic. 

AM  .-t  LGAM. — A compound  of  meremy 
or  quicksilver  with  any  other  metal.  Any 
alloy  of  metals,  no  matter  the  niunber  or 
tlie  quantity  of  each,  so  long  as  meremy 
foims  an  essential  constituent.  The  only 
amalgam  used  medicinally  is  that ' em- 
ployed to  generate  electricity,  and  is  com- 
j)Oscd  of  tin,  zinc,  and  meremy. 

AMAEANTH,  or  Flowee  Gentle.— 
A genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are  many 
species;  the  tricolourcd,  however,  is  the 
most  esteemed,  on  accoimt  of  its  leaves 
presenting  the  greatest  variety  of  colours. 
The  amaranth  was  regarded  as  everlasting, 
because  its  leaves  endured  for  a length  of 
time  without  any  sensible  decay.  The 
ancients  esteemecl  this  plant  as  a type  of 
immortality.  Medicinally,  the  amaranth 
was  fonnerly  in  great  repute  as  a remedy 
for  all  discharges  of  blood,  or  immoderate 
iluxes,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a specific 
tor  all  strong  passions. 

AMAE  Y LLIS. — The  daffodil.  A genus 
of  liliaceous  plants.  See  Lily. 

A.MATI VEEESS.  — A term  used  in 
phrenological  science  to  indicate  an  organ 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  head,  or  occiput, 
and  supposed  to  represent  amatory  jiassion, 
or  sexual  love,  ami  stands  first  in  the 
Alphabet  of  J’hrcnology,  which  see. 

AMATOEll  ilL'SCLLi. — A name 
formerly  in  use  among  anatomists,  for  two 
muscles  of  the  vyo,  whose  action  was  to 
give  that  downward,  outward,  and  obli([ue 
niotion  to  the  eye,  Siiid  to  be  only  ])ractised 
in  perfection  by  female.s,  when  they  ogle; 
now  called  the  IruchLcarcs,  or  sympathetic 
muscle. 

AMAUEOSIS. — A dimness  or  oss  of 
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sight,  without  any  external  alteration  in 
the  eye.  The  word  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  word,  signifying  to  obsemn.  By 
the  term  amaurosis  is  understood  all 
aflections  of  the  nerves  of  vision,  which 
produce  either  complete  or  partial  loss  of 
sight,  whether  proceeding  from  a primary 
or  secondary  cause,  or  from  functional  or 
organic  disease.  Amamnsis  is  regarded 
by  some  writers  as  the  result  of  paralysis 
of  the  optic  nerve ; by  others,  as  a morbid 
state  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  from 
whatever  cause  produced.  See  Blind- 
ness; Eye,  Diseases  oe. 

AMBE,  OE  AMBI. — A surgical  appa- 
ratus. Literally,  a ridge,  or  the  edge  of 
a hill.  An  instrument  anciently  in  use 
for  reducing  dislocations  of  the  shoulder. 

AMBEE.  — A hard,  semi-pellucid, 
yellowish  substance,  supposed  to  be  a 
fossil,  tasteless,  and  devoid  of  all  smell, 
unless  heated  or  powdered,  when  it  emits 
a pleasant  perfume.  It  is  generally  foimd 
in  alluvial  soils,  or  on  the  sea  beach,  but 
is  procm'ed  in  greatest  abimdance  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  amber  is  never 
used  in  medieme,  but  an  oil,  obtained 
from  it  by  distillation,  the  oleum  suceini, 
is  largely  employed,  either  alone  or  in. 
combination,  as  a stimulating  embrocation,, 
especially  in  rheumatism,  hooping  cough, 
&c.  See  Embeocation. 

Amber,  though  sometimes  found  in  soft,, 
gummy-looking  masses,  is  occasionally 
obtained  hard  and  brittle,  when  it  receives 
a beautiful  polish,  and  admits  of  being 
carved.  When  much  rubbed  it  becomes 
strongly  electrical,  attracting  small  sub- 
stances with  great  facility.  This  property 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  elektron,  from  which  we 
derive  our  modern  word  electricity. 

AMBEEGEIS. — A perfume.  Amber- 
gris is  a solid,  opaque,  ash  coloured,  in- 
llammable  material ; richly  variegated, 
like  marble;  extremely  light,  but  of  a 
rough,  imcqual  surface,  which,  when 
heated,  gives  off  an  agi'eeablo  odoui\ 
Ambergris  is  a diseased  formation,  found 
in  the  intestines  of  the  spermaceti  whale, 
ami  procured  from  the  waters  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  in  those  localities  fre- 
(luentcd  by  that  marine  animal,  whore  it 
is  found  lloating  on  the  siui'ace.  It  is 
soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  to  which  it  im- 
jiaiis  its  perfume,  when  it  is  called  Essence 
of  Ambergris. 

AMBlDEXTEE,  or  two-handed.  A 
term  ajiplied  to  a person  who  can  use  his 
lel’t  hand  with  the  same  facility  as  his 
right.  This  power  of  using  both  hands. 
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with  the  same  ease  is  of  gi’cat  advantage 
to  a sm-geon,  as  it  enables  him  to  bleed, 
draw  teeth,  and  perfonn  several  operations 
with  greater  convenience  than  the  prac- 
titioner who  has  only  educated  one  hand. 

Though  most  frequently  a natural  gift, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  teach  his 
left  hand  to  rival  his  right,  or  vice 
versa,  in  cases  where  the  person  is  left- 
handed. 

AMBULANCE.  — A moveable  field- 
hospital.  A covered  cai-riage,  moimted  on 
springs,  and  fitted  up  with  every  medical 
and  sm-gical  requisite  for  the  wounded  in 
battle.  The  ambulance  has  its  staff  of 
sm’geons  and  orderlies,  and  by  keeping 
well  up  with  its  regiment  when  in  action, 
is  enabled  to  afford  that  aid  to  the 
wounded  which  they  could  not  procure 
for  hours  but  for  the  assistance  such 
vehicles  can  give,  bothinthe  amputating  of 
limbs,  and  dressing  of  wounds,  and  then 
removing  the  sufferers  to  the  rear,  or  per- 
manent.hospitals. 

AMENOBRHCEA. — One  of  the  sis 
forms  of  disease  affecting  the  uterus,  and 
connected  with  that  natm-al  secretion  on 
which  the  integrity  of  the  organ  and  the 
health  of  the  female  depends.  Amenorr- 
hcea  is  that  condition  of  the  periodical 
discharge  when  it  is  enthely  suspended ; 
but  as  these  diseases  will  be  more  easily 
understood,  and  better  treated,  if  embraced 
imder  one  head,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Mensteuation,  which  see. 

AMLDINE. — A thin,  homy  substance, 
obtained  from  starch,  which,  being  soluble 
in  water,  is  sometimes  used  to  stiffen 
surgical  cloths  or  rollers. 

AMMONIA. — The  only  volatile  alkali, 
and  commonly  called  Hartshorn. 

Ammonia  is  obtained  naturally  from  all 
putrescent  animal  substances,  and  arti- 
ficially from  most  animal  matters,  except 
fat,  by  distillation  in  iron  cylinders. 

Hartshorn,  or  ammonia,  in  its  pure  state, 
exists  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  is  generallv 
procured  by  mixing  quicklime  with 
powdered  sal  ammoniac,  and  distilling  the 
mixtiu’e ; the  ammonia,  in  the  shape  of  a 
gas,  passing  off,  and  being  first  led  t hrough 
mercury,  is  either  collected  in  jai-s,  or  ad- 
mitted into  water,  which,  according  to 
the  amoimt  of  gas  absorbed,  becomes 
either  the  liquid  knoum  as  spirits  of 
hartshorn,  or  that  powerful  and  dangerous 
article,  caustic  ammonia,  or  the  strongest 
liquor  of  ammonia.  Ammonia  possesses 
all  the  properties,  chemically  and  medi- 
cinally, of  an  alkali,  and  others  special 
to  itself,  and  is  composed  of  3 atoms 


of  hydrogen  and  1 atom  of  azote,  or 
mtrogen. 

As  a metheine,  ammonia  acts  as  an 
absorbent  or  antacid,  diaphoretic,  stimulant 
and  antispasmodic,  and  there  are  few 
diseases  in  which  it  is  not,  in  some  form 
or  another,  employed  with  advantage : few 
drugs  possess  a more  general  or  beneficial 
action. 

Pose. — 

“ Spu-its  of  hartshorn,”  liqtior  volatile 
cornu  cervi.  This  preparation  is  too 
powerful  for  internal  use  generally,  and  is 
used  to  apply  to  the  nostrils  in  cases  of 
fainting,  and  to  mix  with  sweet  or  cam- 
phorated oil,  to  rub  sore  throats. 

“Caustic  ammonia,”  liquor  ammonia 
fortissima.  The  preparation  has  been 
ah’eady  described.  It  is  so  extremely 
powerful,  that  it  can  only  be  used 
with  the  greatest  caution;  a few  drops 
put  on  a sponge,  and  kept  in  a stoppered 
bottle,  being  employed  as  an  application 
to  the  nostrils  in  cases  of  violent  hysteria, 
or  suspended  animation  ; or  in  cases  of 
necessity,  where  there  is  no  time  to  wait 
for  the  rising  of  a blister,  a few  drops 
rubbed  on  the  skin  raises  a bladder  in- 
stantly. 

“ Carbonate  of  ammonia”  (Baker’s),  or 
volatile  salts,  ammonim  carionas.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  common  and  most 
useful  preparation  of  hartshorn,  and  is 
prepared  by  mixing  sal  ammoniac  and 
chalk,  and  then  distilling  the  mixture 
from  a retort ; the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
or  stone  hartshorn,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  forming  round  the  neck  of  the 
appai’atus. 

Volatile  salts  is  one  of  the  best  diffusible 
stimulants  we  possess,  and  is  given  in  the 
form  of  a mixtm’e  in  cases  of  suspended 
animation,  fainting,  hysteria,  paralysis, 
affections  of  the  stomach,  and  many  others. 
Dose,  from  6 to  8 grains. 

“ Liquor  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,” 
liquor  subcarbonatis  ammonia-.  This  pre- 
paration of  hquid  hartshorn  is  merely  a 
eertain  quantity  of  volatile  salt  dissolved 
in  water,  the  dose  being  fi-om  30  to  60 
drops  in  a little  water. 

“ Spirits  of  niindererus,”  liquor  am- 
monia acetatis.  This  highly  useful  dia- 
phoretic mixture  is  made  by  adding 
vinegar  to  powdered  volatile  salts,  till  the 
effervescence  ceases,  and  the  alkali  is 
neutralized.  In  all  cases  of  fever,  or 
whenever  an  action  by  perspiration  is 
desired,  from  1 to  I dracluns  of  this  prepa- 
ration may  be  taken  with  advantage, 
and  if  conjoined,  as  in  the  following 
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maimer,  a fever  mixture  of  singular 
elEcacy  is  obtained.  Take  of — 

The  liquorof  the  acetate 
of  animonia  ....  ounces. 

Antimonial  ivino ...  3 cbachms. 

Syrup  of  sallron  ...  2 drachms. 

Camphor  vater  . . . 3|^  ounces. 

Sph’its  of  nitre  ...  3 drachms. 
Mix : take  two  tahlespoonfuls  every  two 
hours. 

“Spirits  of  sal  volatile,”  tinctura  am- 
monite composita.  This  popular  and 
useful  prepai’ation  is  prepared  by  mixing 
alcohol,  in  which  some  essential  oils  have 
been  dissolved,  with  liquor  of  ammonia, 
and  then  distilling  the  whole.  As  a 
stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  the  dose 
of  sal  volatile  in  water  is  from  10  to  30 
drops,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  latter  dose,  in  half  a tumbler  of 
water,  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  half  an 
hour,  has  a singular  effect  on  an  in- 
toxicated person,  by  restoiing  him  to  the 
full  possession  of  his  senses  in  a very 
short  time.  See  Drunkenness. 

The  “nitrate,”  “ nitro-sulphate,”  “tar- 
trate,” “phosphate,”  and  a few  other 
salts  of  ammonia,  are  sometimes  employed 
as  diaphoretics  and  dimetics,  but  theu' 
use  is  by  no  means  large,  being  chiefly 
employed  as  manures.  There  are  several 
tinctures  in  the  pharmacopoeia  to  which 
ammonia  is  added — as  those  of  iron, 
valerian,  opium,  guaiacum,  &c. — the  pro- 
perties and  doses  of  which  will  be  given 
under  each  in  its  proper  order. 

AMMONIACTJM. — A gum  resin,  and 
very  valuable  drug,  obtained  by  exudation 
from  the  shrub  l)orema  ammoniacum,  a 
native  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
is  procured  in  small  opaque  drops  or  tears, 
of  a yellowish  or  brown  colour,  and  a 
faint  aromatic  smell,  insoluble  in  spirits 
of  wine,  and  water,  though  by  long 
trituration  it  becomes  suspended  in  the 
latter,  and  forms  a very  excellent  medicine, 
called,  from  its  white  colour,  the  rnilk  or 
lac  ammoniacum. 

Ammoniacum  acts  medicinally  as  an 
expectorant,  stimulant,  and  antispas- 
modic; though,  when  taken  in  large 
doses,  it  ojjcratcs  directly  on  the  bladder 
or  the  bowels. 

The  only  preparations  into  which  it 
enters  are  the  compound  squill  j)ill,  the 
ammoniacum  and  mercury  plaster,  and  the 
mixture  or  milk  of  ammoniacum,  referred 
to  above. 

In  all  cases  of  cough,  cold,  and  op- 
pression of  the  chest,  this  (baig  becomes 
one  of  the  most  important  expectorants 
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we  possess,  especially  where  there  is  much 
thick,  tenacious  phlegm.  The  milk  of 
ammoniacum  is  made  by  rubbing  down 
2 drachms  of  the  gum  in  a mortar,  with 
8 ounces  of  cold  water,  adding  the  water 
drop  by  drop,  till  a smooth,  cream-hke 
fluid  is  obtained,  when  the  water  may  bo 
added  in  larger  quantities,  till  the  whole 
is  incorporated.  To  make  this  prepara- 
tion properly,  a quarter  of  an  hour’s 
constant  rubbing  is  requisite,  and  that, 
too,  before  the  bulk  of  the  water  is  added. 
To  insui'e  the  more  complete  suspension 
of  the  ammoniacum,  and  also  to  save 
time  in  the  operation,  a few  grains  of 
potass  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  should 
be  used  with  the  gum.  The  dose  of  the 
simple  milk  of  ammoniacum  is  from  a 
dessert  to  a tablespoonful,  repeated  every 
foiu  horn’s.  The  following  combination 
wiU  be  found  invaluable  in  all  cases  of 
hard,  dry,  and  obstinate  cough ; — 

Cough  Mixture.- — Take  of^ — 

Milk  of  ammoniacum  . 4 ounces. 
Syrup  of  squills  and 
syrup  of  tolu,  of  each  . 6 drachms. 

Laudanum 1 drachm. 

Spirits  of  nitre,  and  an- 
timonial wine,  of  each  3 drachms. 
Mix.  A tablespoonful  of  this  cough 
mixtm’c  may  be  taken  every  two  hours 
for  an  adult,  and  given  to  children  in 
doses  of  from  half  a teaspoonful  to  a 
full  dessertspoonful,  according  to  the 
age.  The  plaster  is  used  to  dissipate 
chi’onic  sweflings,  the  stimulating  pro- 
perties of  the  gum  being  thought  to  cause 
the  absorption  of  the  mercury ; the  benefit, 
how’ever,  of  this  prepai’ation  is  very  ques- 
tionable. The  pills  fom  a good  expec- 
torant in  cases  of  asthma  and  ordinary 
colds,  and  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  one 
every  six  hours.  See  Squill. 

AMMONIAC,  SAL,  or  Muriate  of 
Ammonia.  See  Sal  Ammoniac. 

AMMONIUM.  — As  Sh  Humphry 
Davy  succeeded  in  discovering  the  metallic 
base  of  the  two  fixed  alkalies,  it  lias  been 
supposed  that  a similar  result  might  bo 
jirocurcd  from  ammonia ; as  yet,  however, 
the  fact  has  not  been  satisfactorily  proved. 

AMNIUM. — The  internal  membnme 
that  surrounds  the  child  in  the  womb ; 
a thin,  transiiarcnt  texture,  like  a bladder, 
in  which  (he  ftetus  floats  in  a (luid  called 
(he  licfuor  amni,  which,  at  the  time  of 
childbirth,  is  discharged,  and  called  (ho 
breaking  of  the  neater.  Sec  Memjjkaneb, 
Laijouu,  Pregnancy. 

AMOMUM. — The  bo(anical  name  of 
a genus  of  aromatic  plants,  of  which 
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cardamom,  ginger,  and  turmeric  are  the 
principal. 

AMORPHOUS.— A Greek  word,  sig- 
nifying without  shape  or  form.  The  term 
is  now  generally  applied  to  chemical  com- 
pounds in  which  no  special  figure  is  pre- 
served: thus,  a cheaper  preparation  of 
quinine  is  called  amorphous  quinine,  be- 
cause it  is  devoid  of  those  beautiful  pointed 
crystals  so  distinctive  of  the  sulphate.  Any 
inorganic  substance  in  its  natural  condition 
is  called  amorphous. 

AMPHORIC  RESONANCE.— A term 
used  in  auscultation,  or  the  science  of 
detecting  disease  by  the  ear,  by  means 
of  the  stethoscope.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  amphora,  a tall,  narrow 
vessel  or  jar,  and  amphoric  resonance  is 
said  to  resemble  the  sound  of  blowing  into 
an  amphora  or  a bottle.  See  Stetho- 
scope. 

AMPUTATION.  — By  this  word  is 
imderstood  the  operation  of  removing,  by 
cutting  off,  any  limb,  member,  or  part  of 
the  body,  though  latterly  the  term  ex- 
cision has  been  employed  for  many  of 
those  operations  formerly  embraced  tmder 
amputation,  and  this  word  used  only  for 
the  removal  of  limbs  and  members.  As 
the  “ Dictionary  of  Medical  and  Surgical 
Knowledge”  is  designed  for  popular 
instruction,  and  not  as  a work  of  scientific 
information,  and  as  very  few  non-pro- 
fessional persons  would  have  the  resolu- 
tion to  undertake  what  are  called  “ capital 
operations,”  or  the  amputation  of  limbs, 
it  would  be  quite  out  of  place  to  enter  at 
any  length  into  that  important  branch  of 
operative  surgery.  Such  amputations  as 
a man  of  nerve  might  perform  in  eases 
of  emergency,  with  some  general  rules  on 
the  subject,  will  be  described  and  ex- 
plained, so  as  to  maintain  the  character 
of  general  usefulness  pmqioscd  by  this 
“ Dictionaiy.”  As  such  amputations  as 
an  emigrant  or  traveller  would  be  called 
upon  to  perform  would  natm'ally  be  Ihe 
result  of  accident, — falls,  wounds,  bursting 
of  firearms,  kicks  from  horses,  &c., — the 
observations  we  have  to  make  will  be 
materially  sinqilificd.  When  the  limb  or 
member  is  by  the  accident  nearly  severed 
from  the  body,  hanging  mendy  by  a slrij) 
of  flesh,  and  ihe  injury  appears  too  serious 
to  afford  any  hope  of  a reunion,  and  no 
surgeon  can  be  obtained  in  a reasonable 
time  to  take  charge  of  the  sufi’erer,  the 
friend,  having  duly  weighed  all  considera- 
tions for  and  against  tho  probability  of 
saving  the  patient’s  life,  should  at  once  j 
assume  tho  responsibility,  and,  having  ; 


done  so,  act  immediately  with  coolness  and 
resolution : he  /nust  remember  he  has  a 
duty  to  society  and  humanity  to  perform; 
and,  having  accepted  it  with  due  reflection, 
he  must  steel  his  heart  to  pity,  forgot  the 
suffering  he  may  caiise,  and  go  tlirough 
his  task  with  despatch  and  firmness. 
Supposing  a party  of  emigp'ants  are 
jom'neying  in  some  remote  part  of  the 
settlement,  and  one  of  the  part}'  is  kicked 
by  his  horse,  falls  from  a free  or  precipice, 
or  by  any  casualty  receives  a comminuted 
fractm’e  of  the  thigh,  arm,  or  bones  of  the 
leg,  the  limb  being  so  lacerated  that  only 
a portion  of  the  flesh  attaches  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  body,  the  points  the  friend 
would  have  to  consider,  after  having 
attended  to  the  first  duties,  would  be 
these : — 1st.  Is  there  any  chance  of  a 
hone  so  hroJeen.,  a limb  so  torn,  rcjinitinq 
and  again  becoming  serviceable  7 2nd. 
Has  the  patient  strength  and  sttxh  a state 
of  general  health  as  to  give  him  a chance 
of  resisting  the  shock  to  his  nervous 
system  by  the  accident,  the  operation,  and 
the  long  subsequent  illness  7 

If  the  common-sense  judgment  of  a 
man  of  intelligence  decides  these  points 
in  the  affirmative,  liis  third  inquiry  woidd 
be^ — What  conveniences  the  party  pos- 
sessed, if  he  succeeded  in  setting  or  re- 
moving the  limb,  of  conveying  the  patient 
in  safety  to  the  nearest  town  or  station 
cohere  surgical  help  and  proper  attention 
cotcld  be  procured!  and  4th.  Cotild  he 
bear  the  fatigue,  jolting,  and  incon- 
veniences of  a journey  of  perhaps  some 
hundreds  of  miles  over  a trackless  wilder- 
ness 7 If  to  all  these  inquiries  his  judg- 
ment decides  that  the  removal  may  be 
effected  with  the  jn-obability  of  success, 
he  should,  after  adopting  the  nccessaiy 
and'  primaiy  means,  at  once,  and  -^s-ithout 
any  doubtful  delay,  set  out  with  his  charge 
to  the  nearest  settlement. 

If,  however,  tbeiv  arc  circumstances, 
both  connected  with  the  patient’s  bodily 
health  and  the  expedition,  which  would 
be  antagonistic  to  such  a hope,  and  the 
■\\hole  responsibility  of  the  ea.se  must 
be  adopted  at  once,  as  an  encouragement 
to  tho  necessary  steps  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  unless  surrounded  by  ]ierfect 
rest  and  tho  conveniences  of  all  surgical 
U])pliances,  a man  -with  an  ainputafed 
limb  lias  much  better  chances  of  rceqveiy 
than  he  who  carries  about  with  him  a 
sbattered  and  useless  member. 

I Tueathkxt. — As  we  have  said  under 

i Accidents,  the  first  duty  in  all  .serious 
casualties  is  to  aiTcst  the  bleeding.  To 
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effect  this,  a bandage  or  neckerchief 
ihould  be  passed  round  the  limb  a little 
vay  above  the  injury,  and  tied  tightly,  or 
dirthe  blood  ceases  to  flow : if  this  cannot 
le  accomplished  by  this  means,  a piece  of 
dick  is  to  bo  insei’tcd  in  the  last  fold  of 
the  bandage,  and  one  or  two  tm-ns  given 
to  it,  so  as  to  establish  an  effectual  com- 
pression on  the  main  arteries  of  the  limb. 

A few  pieces  of  silk  thi'cad  should  then 
bt  got  ready,  while  the  operator  sits 
dewn  in  front  of  the  limb,  and  with  a 
spmgCj  wetted  in  cold  water,  removes  the 
'clotted  blood  from  the  torn  flesh,  and 
looks  with  vigilant  eyes  for  the  small 
moaths  of  the  bleeding  arteries,  which 
ha^^ng  discovered  by  the  blood  oozing 
from  them,  he  applies  a small  hooked 
instrument,  something  like  a crochet- 
needle,  called  a tenamlwn,  and  passing 
it  through  the  vessel,  gently  draws  it  out 
for  an  inch  or  two,  upon  which  a friend 
surrounds  it  with  one  of  the  pieces  of  silk 
thread,  and  ties  it  carefully  and  firmly. 
In  this  manner  the  two  proceed,  till  the 
two,  thi'ce,  or  more  arteries  are  all  tied; 
for  as  the  veins  cease  to  bleed  when 
emptied,  it  is  both  nnnecessaiy  and 
improper  to  tie  them.  Care,  however, 
should  be  taken  not  to  include  the  neiwe 
in  the  ligatm’e  with  the  artery.  Having 
effected  this  necessary  measure,  the 
bandage  and  stick  are  to  be  relaxed,  to 
note  whether  there  is  any  further  bleed- 
ing ; for  if  the  arteries  have  not  been  all 
tied,  the  blood  will  leap  out  again:  if  it 
does  not,  all  has  been  done  properly.  The 
bondage  may  then  be  loft  on,  but  slackened, 
so  that  at  any  moment,  should  one  of  the 
vessels  give  way  and  the  bleeding  recui', 
it  can  be  instantly  tightened.  The  limb 
is  now  to  be  laid  in  a convenient  position, 
a.  elotli  dipped  in  cold  water  laid  over  the 
state  of  the  patient  looked 
alter.  If  there  is  much  exhaustion,  a 
cordial  or  stimulant  is  to  be  given,  such 
as  a little  sal  volatile  or  brandy  and 
water;  but  if  the  constitution  is  robust, 
and  tile  suffering  borne  with  linriness, 
stimulants  should  be  avoided,  and  a 
draught  of  water  with  a little  tincture  of 
lavender  given  instead. 

Tf  is  710-w  that  the  self-constituted 
smu/enn  has  time  to  thinlc  over  the  ynv;- 
balniities  of  the  case,  refleat  upon  the 
meayts  at  his  disposal,  and  decide  upon 
the  measm’cs  he  must  adopt.  Should  the 
deterniniation  be  to  remove  the  jiatient 
for  further  aid,  the  limb  is  to  he  im- 
mediately reduced,  ns  it  is  called,  ns 
explained  under  the  head  of  Eractures — 
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wliich  see — and  the  removal  commenced 
immediately:  if,  however,  it  is  resolved 
to  complete  the  operation  on  the  spot, 
the  person  should  bear  in  mind  that  his 
most  imperative  duty  is  to  make  as  good 
and  serviceahle  a stump  as  the  natwe  of 
the  accident'  loill  permit  him,  and  that, 
to  insure  a good  stump,  there  must  be  a 
sufficient  pad  or  cushion  of  flesh  left,  so 
as  to  cover  the  bone ; and  if  it  should  be 
the  leg,  allow  of  the  pressure  of  the  body 
without  pain  or  inconvenience.  Should 
a portion  of  the  muscles  be  left  rmiting 
the  upper  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
fractured  extremity,  this  is  to  be  cut  in 
such  a manner  from  the  lower  portion, 
that  when  brought  upwards  and  spread 
over  the  stump,  it  will  make  a full  and 
efficient  cushion.  If  the  inimy  is  in  such 
a situation  that  tivo  flaps  can  be  made, 
either  from  above  and  below,  or  from  side 
to  side,  meeting'  in  the  middle  of  the 
stump,  the  amputation  should  be  per- 
formed in  a manner  to  obtain  such  a 
result.  As  soon  as  the  one  or  two  flaps 
have  been  made,  the  arteries  are  to  be 
taken  up  with  the  tenaculum,  and  tied 
in  the  same  way  as  the  others,  — the 
bandage,  of  course,  being  tightened  roimd 
the  limb  before  the  incisions  arc  made. 
When  the  extremity  has  been  removed, 
if  the  end  of  the  bone  in  the  stump  shoirld 
project  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  the 
cushion,  when  healed,  a pointed  appear- 
ance, an  inch  or  two  should  be  sawn  off, 
and  then  the  flap — if  there  is  but  one — 
brought  over  the  stump,  and  Avhatever 
the  direction  in  which  it  crosses,  attached 
to  the  skin  of  the  oj>positc  side  by  four  or 
five  stitches  wdth  a needle  and  silk  thread, 
each  stitch  being  two  or  three  inches 
apart.  When  there  are  two  flaps,  they 
are  to  be  stitched  together,  up  the  centre, 
in  the  same  manner,  by  intermpted  stitches. 
In  either  case,  the  silk  threads  attached 
to  the  arteries  are  to  be  brought  smoothly 
and  carefully  out  between  the  flap  or 
flaps,  and  left  so  till  the  arteries  have 
closed  and  the  ligatures  are  separated  by 
suppuration  : finally,  lint  dip])cd  in  tepid 
water  is  to  be  laid  on  the  stump,  a frame 
placed  over  the  limb  to  keep  the  clothes 
from  pressing  it,  and  the  patient  given  a 
draught  of  40  dro2)S  of  lauilunuui  in  a little 
cold  water. 

The  same  means  are  to  be  adopted  in 
accidents  occurring  to  the  hands,  lingtTS, 
or  toes, — only  moctified  by  the  minor  im- 
portance of  tlie  locality, 
first  duty  is  to  arn'st 
where  there  is  no  toinv, 


. in  any  ease, 
the  hie; 
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Pae  purpose,  a compress,  by  means  of  a 
bandage  or  neckerchief  as  described,  must 
be  substituted;  the  arteries  taken  up  by 
the  tenaculum,  or  a pair  of  fine,  small 
forceps;  a flajj  secm-ed  from  some  paid 
of  the  member  that  must  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  whole  dressed  and  completed  as 
stated  above.  The  taking  up  and  tying 
of  the  arteries  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  requhes  both 
patience  and  neatness.  See  Accidents, 
Wounds. 

AMULET. — A charm;  something  worn 
about  the  neck,  arm,  on  the  heart,  or  other 
piart  of  the  body,  to  drive  away  vdtchcraft, 
and  protect  the  wearer  from  disease  or  evil 
spells. 

In  the  dark  ages  amulets  were  greatly 
in  use,  and  a profitable  trade  was  carried 
on  by  the  priesthood  and  friars  in  the 
manufacture  and  vending  of  amulets  and 
charms.  Amulets  were  made  of  stone, 
metal,  wood,  and  other  materials ; and 
as  they  were  received  with  implicit  faith, 
and  worn  in  general  for  a special  object, 
it  is  not  remarkable,  when  we  know  how 
deeply  the  mind  was  influenced  by  belief 
in  then’  miraculous  efficacy,  if  benefit 
was  frequently  obtained  by  the  weaidng 
of  them.  See  Chaem,  Imagination, 
Taiisman. 

AMUSEMENTS.  See  Eeceeation. 

AMYGDALAE. — A Natural  order  of 
plants,  of  which  the  bitter  and  sweet 
almond  are  the  best  examples.  See 
Axmond. 

AMYGDALINE. — An  alkaloid,  ciys- 
talline  substance,  obtained  from  the  bitter 
almond.  This  article — the  active  principle 
of  the  bitter  ahnond  fruit — is  a powerful 
narcotic  poison. 

AMYLUM.— Staroh ; the  active  prin- 
ciple of  wheaten  and  other  flours,  potatoes, 
and  arrowroot.  Starch  is  only  used  in- 
ternally in  practice  as  an  injection  in 
dysentery  and  spasm  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  when  combined  with  laudanum. 

When  finely  powdered,  it  is  extensively 
u^cd  ns  a dusting  powder  for  infants,  or 
to  cover  abrasions,  blisters,  &c.  When 
scented  with  perfumes,  or  mixed  with  a 
little  powdered  orris  root,  it  is  called  violet 
powder.  Amylura  is  also  valuable  ns  an 
antidote  for  iodine.  Sec  Staecd. 

ANA. — A word  derived  from  the  Greek, 
implying  “ of  each.”  A term  used  by 
physicians  in  writing  their  prescriptions, 
signifying  that  of  this,  and  the  previous 
article,  the  apothecary  is  to  lake  of  each 
so  many  grains  or  drachms  ns  has  been  ; 
expressed ; contracted  thus — ,m.  I 


ANACATHAETIC. — An  old  medicil 
term  for  such  medicines  as  produced  aa 
operation  the  contrary  of  purgatives;  in 
other  words,  emetics  or  antiperistaltics. 

ANiEMIA. — Bloodlessness.  A diseaie 
the  opposite  of  plethora,  or  fulness  of 
blood.  By  some  physicians  this  is  re- 
garded as  a diminution  of  the  toal 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  body,  witheut 
any  change  in  the  constitution  of  tlat 
fluid,  and  by  others  as  an  impoverislied 
state  of  the  blood,  and  the  absence  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  red  globules  which 

five  the  vital  principle  to  the  circulaling 
uid. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  disease  is 
any  excessive  loss  of  blood,  as  from  flood- 
ing, an  immoderate  flow  of  the  periodical 
secretion,  long  and  improper  suckling, 
scanty  and  poor  food,  the  suppression  of 
the  natural  monthly  discharge,  or  any 
cause  that  lowers  the  vital  energy. 

Women  an'^  girls  are  far  more  subject 
to  this  disease  l£an  men  or  boys. 

Symptoms. — General  pallor  of  the  skin, 
gums,  tongue,  and  hning  membrane  of 
the  mouth, — the  whole  appearing  white 
or  clay-coloured;  the  lips,  tips  of  the 
fingers,  and  those  parts  usually  red,  are 
of  an  unliealthy  iiallor ; cold  extremities, 
debility,  with  palpitation  and  difiiculty 
of  breathing;  great  lassitude,  fainting, 
headache,  and  small,  quick,  and  feeble 
pulse ; the  shghtest  emotion  of  the  mind 
producing  great  exhaustion,  depression  of 
spiiits,  headache,  and  loss  of  physical 
power. 

Teeatment. — If  the  disease  has  pro- 
ceeded from  any  exeessive  discharge,  the 
first  object  is  to  arrest  the  cause,  and  the 
second  to  restore  the  strength,  and  impart 
to  the  blood  the  vital  principles  of  which 
it  has  been  robbed  by  disease.  This  is  to 
be  effected  by  tonics,  stimulants,  nourish- 
ing diet,  and  such  change  of  air,  with 
exercise,  as  the  condition  of  the  patient 
will  permit.  Tlio  diet  should  consist  of  a 
large  proportion  of  animal  food,  with  wine 
or  stout ; while  q^uinine  and  steel,  in  con- 
junction with  bitter  infusions  and  the 
mineral  acids,  should  form  the  chief 
medicinal  means  adopted.  The  following 
mixtures  may  be  taken  alternately  everv 
tlu’ce  days,  and  the  sedative  draught  e^h 
night  at  bedtime,  as  long  as  the  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system  .•jccms  to  call  for  its 
employment. 

Mixture  No.  1. — Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  quinine  . . 10  grains. 

Water C ounces. 

Dissolve,  and  add — 
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Tinctui’e  of  miulate  of 

iron 1|-  draclmis. 

Kix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given  every 
Ipur  lioui’s,  in  a little  water. 

Mixture  No.  2. — Take  of — 

Quassia  raspings  . . 2 draclims. 

Cascarilla  bmk  ...  2 di'acbms. 
Infuse  in — 

Boiling  water ....  1 pint 
for  six  bom’s;  strain,  and,  when  cold, 
add— 

Nitric  acid 30  drops. 

Mix,  and  give  one  tablespoonful  evei’y 
two  hours. 

, Composing  Draught. — Take  of — 

Camphor  watar  ...  1 ounce. 

Liquor  of  acetate  of 
ammonia 3 drachms. 

Laudanum  ....  25  ch’ops. 

Mix.  Draught  to  be  taken  at  bedtime. 

Where  the  quinine  and  steel  mixture  is 
obnoxious  to  the  stomach,  the  same  articles 
may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  pills, 
as  in  the  subjoined  prescription.  Take 
of — 

Purified  sulphate  of  non  \ drachm. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  . . 8 grains. 

Extract  of  gentian  . . siifficient  to 

make  into  a mass,  which  divide  into  six 
pills,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken  thi’ee 
times  a day,  with  the  di’aught  at  bedtime. 
See  Blood,  Diseases  of. 

ANiESTHESIA. — Loss  of  sensation  or 
feeling.  This  is  a state  of  the  system  that 
may  be  produced  by  the  application  of 
sudden  and  intense  cold.  The  term,  how- 
ever, is  now  applied  to  that  condition  of 
the  nervous  system  artificially  induced 
by  ether  and  chloroform,  to  destroy  the 
perception  of  the  pain  endured  during 
surgical  operations.  See  Culokoform. 

ANALEPTICS. — A class  of  medicines 
among  the  old  doctors,  supposed  to  restore 
the  strength  of,  and  nourish,  the  nerves. 
See  Restoratives. 

AJiALYSIS. — That  branch  of  chemical 
science  by  which  compounds  are  resolved 
into  their  primitive  parts.  The  art  of 
discovering  the  truth  or  falsehood,  possi- 
bility or  impossibility,  of  a proposition,  and 
contradistinguished  from  synllu-sis,  which 
is  the  reconstruction  of  a comjiound,  by  the 
union  of  its  scjiaratcd  elements. 

ANANAS. — The  name  of  the  pineapple 
plant.  See  J^ixeapple. 

ANASARCA. — A Greek  word  that 
literally  implies  a swelling  of  the  flesh.  A 
universal  puflincss  of  the  body,  or  general 
dropsy  of  the  surlacc.  See  Dropsy. 

ANASTO.MOSIS. — A term  employed 
hy  anatomists  and  surgeons  to  exjiress 
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that  union  and  incoi’poration  of  one  set  of 
vessels  with  another,  by  which  the  free 
circulation  of  the  different  fluids  of  the 
body  is  maintained.  As  shoum  under 
the  article  Absorption,  the  deep  and  super- 
ficial sets  of  lymphatics,  by  freely  anasto- 
mosing, were  enabled  to  bring  their  fluid 
from  all  parts  to  the  thoracic  duct ; so,  by 
the  inosculation — growing  together,  or 
anastomosing — of  the  arteries  and  veins,  the 
perfect  circulation  of  the  blood  is  provided 
tor.  If  the  arms  or  boughs  of  two  trees 
are  brought  together,  a small  piece  of  the 
bai’k  from  each  removed,  and  the  two 
limbs  bound  in  close  contact,  in  a few 
months  they  will  have  become  firmly 
united,  the  sap  of  one  tree  passing  freely 
into  that  of  the  other.  Such  a union  is 
an  anastomosis;  and  it  is  by  a similar 
process  with  the  lymphatics,  lactcals, 
bloodvessels,  and  nerves,  that  the  great 
functions  which  make  up  the  economy  of 
life — cu’culation,  nutrition,  and  sensation 
— are  can-ied  on. 

ANATOMY. — The  science  of  dissecting, 
or  cutting  up  the  body  of  man  or  beast, 
has  obtained  the  name  that  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Anatomy  has  been 
divided  into  simple,  or  healthy;  morbid, 
or  pathological;  and  comparative  anatomy; 
the  first  two  refen’ing  to  the  human  body, 
the  last  to  the  bodies  of  animals.  The 
study  of  anatomy  is  divided  into  the  Drg 
Subject,  or  the  bones — the  skeleton:  and 
the  muscles,  viscera,  and  all  the  super- 
structure of  organs,  bloodvessels,  and 
teguments,  which  are  denominated  the 
Soft  Subject.  The  different  bones,  cavities, 
oi’gans,  parts,  and  divisions  of  the  human 
anatomy  will  be  treated  of  mider  then’ 
several  heads.  See  Skeletox,  Muscles, 
Braix,  Heart,  &c. 

ANCHOVY. — The  name  of  a wnll- 
known  and  greatly-esteemed  fish  of  the 
heiTing  species,  caught  in  great  abundance 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Though  only  about 
thi’co  inches  long,  the  anchovy  is  a distinct 
species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Glupea, 
and  is  neither  related  to  the  herring  nor 
the  sprat.  The  anchovy  is  esteemed  a 
great  luxui’}’  and  relish  both  for  breakfast 
and  luncheon,  and,  as  a stomachic  and 
condiment,  becomes  medicinally  an  article 
of  consequence.  See  Food.  Alany  jire- 
jiarations  are  invented,  made  JVoin  this 
dainty  little  fish,  for  (ho  sake  of  exciting 
languid  appetites,  which  will  be  considered 
under  (he  above  heading. 

The  catching  this  fish  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  sights  to  bo  seen  on 
the  waters  ol  the  Mediterranean.  As  night 
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advances,  for  it  is  only  on  dark  nights  that 
the  anchovyis  caught,  perfect  fleets  of  small 
row-boats  put  out  from  every  creek,  bay, 
and  cove  along  the  South  Italian  shore, 
and  as  each  tiny  craft  carries  a lighted 
cresset  at  its  prow,  the  effect  of  the  multi- 
tude of  boats ; the  gleam  of  the  finny  prey 
as  they  are  showered  into  the  craft ; the 
phosphorescent  flash  of  the  broken  water ; 
the  rich  points  of  colour  scattered  over  the 
pictm’e,  as  the  light  falls  on  some  fisher- 
man’s red  slih’t  or  cap ; the  multitude  of 
moving  boats ; the  soft,  deep  voice  of  the 
men,  ns  they  chant  some  hymn  to  theh 
patron  saint ; the  dark  sky  above,  and  the 
almost  black  stillness  of  the  sea  in  the 
foreground,  produces  a scene  of  singular 
interest  and  attraction.  The  anchovy, 
attracted  by  the  light  in  the  boats,  rise  to 
the  sm'face  in  such  prodigious  numbers, 
that  all  the  fisherman  has  to  do  is  to  dip 
in  his  hand-net,  and  bale  them  into  his 
boat  in  shoals.  Though  the  sprat  and 
sarchne  are  perjietually  substituted  for  the 
anchovy,  no  fish  is  more  distinctly  marked, 
and  no  imposition  more  barefaced.  The 
sprat  and  sardine  are  flat,  or  straight- 
backed,  and  them  flesh  tvMte  ; the  back  of 
the  anchovy  is  high,  or  rounded,  his  head 
is  larger,  and  the  colom’  of  his  flesh  brown. 
ANCHUSA.  See  Aikaiet. 

ANCHYLOSIS.— A fixed  joint.  In 
surgery,  this  term  denotes  an  intimate 
rmion  or  growing  together  of  two  bones 
natm-ally  connected  by  a moveable  joint. 
Though  this  remarkable  disease  may 
affect  every  joint  in  the  body,  it  more 
frequently  affects  those  of  the  ankle,  knee, 
and  elbow,  than  those  of  other  parts. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  anchylosis,  the 
false  and  the  tme.  In  the  first,  there  is 
some  little  amount  of  motion  in  the  joint, 
and  a possibihty  of  effecting  a emn;  in 
the  true,  there  is  not  the  smallest  degree 
of  motion,  and  the  em'o  is  hojieless. 

Causes. — Sprains,  severe  contusions,  a 
shock  to  a joint  from  a'  leap,  or  falling 
heavily  on  it;  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  sac  or  membrane,  scalds  or  burns, 
acute  rheumatism,  or  the  fracture  of  the 
bone  near  the  joint,  are  all  causes  that, 
have  frequently,  and  may  again,  produce 
this  disease,  wliich  only  seems  to  require 
a certain  amount  of  injury  or  inflammatory 
action  at  or  near  the  articulation,  and 
keeping  it  a long  time  unmoved,  or  with- 
out exercise,  to  insure  the  appearance  of 
this  most  distressing  complaint. 

Sy.jii’TO.M8. — The  whole  of  the  symp- 
toms attending  t his  disease  may  be  .summed 
up  into  one  statement — inability  to  move 


the  joint,  which  gradually  progresses,  if 
not  attended  to,  till  all  motion  in  the  joint 
ceases,  and  a stiff  limb  becomes  the  con- 
sequence. 

Teeatment. — In  all  rheumatic  affec- 
tions of  the  joints,  inflammations,  bum.s, 
or  accidents  affecting  a limb,  and  where 
the  part  is  long  kept  at  rest,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  part  may  be  disturbed,  the  joint 
should  be  gently  moved,  and  every  day 
the  same  action  repeated,  till  all  appre- 
hension has  passed.  The  more  violent 
has  been  the  injury  or  inflammation,  the 
more  dangerous  is  it  to  allow  the  joint 
undisturbed  rest.  Anchylosis  will  some- 
times follow  a severe  rheumatic  fever  in 
so  short  a period  as  eight  weeks.  The 
best  remedies  for  a fixed  joint,  while 
capable  of  being  remedied,  are  the  Turkish 
bath  once  a fortnight ; the  use,  night  and 
morning,  of  the  flesh-brush  over  the  joint; 
and  afterwards,  the  application  of  the 
following  embrocation,  with  constant  ex- 
ercise by  flexion  and  extension,  whether 
the  knee  or  the  elbow. 

Embrocation. — Take  of — 

Camphor,  cut  small  . . 3 drachms. 

Olive  oil 3 ounces. 

Dissolve  by  heat,  and  add — 

Oil  of  amber,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  sphits  of 
hartshorn,  of  each  . . ^ an  ounce. 

Mix.  To  be  used  twice  a day. 

This  treatment  may  be  vai-ied,  as  far  as 
the  embrocation  is  concemed,  by  substi- 
tuting a mustard  plaster,  composed  of  two 
parts  of  flour  to  one  of  mustai-d,  which, 
after  retaining  it  over  the  joint  for  twenty 
minutes,  is  to  be  followed  by  rubbing  in  a 
little  mild  mercurial  ointment  every  night, 
and  constant  daily  exercise.  In  general, 
however,  where  the  disease  can  be  cured, 
friction,  the  Tm-kish  bath,  the  embrocation, 
and  exercise,  will  effect  the  cure. 

AN  CON. — The  elbow,  or  that  part  of  the 
small  bone  of  the  forearm,  or  ulna,  known 
by  anatomists  ns  the  Olecranon,  which  see. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUS.— A Greek  word 
for  Tongue-tied,  which  see. 

ANDEESON’S  PILLS.  — The  cele- 
brated Scotch  physician  whose  name  is 
attached  to  these  pills,  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  cent uiw,  and  bequeathed  to  his 
posterity  the  formula  for  the  pilL,  which, 
down  to  the  present  time,  have  maintained 
their  reputation.  So  great  has  been  the 
success  of  these  pills,  that  lor  vi'ars  there 
have  been  three  varieties  of  Andei-son's 
l)ills  sold  in  the  shops,  the  projirielor  of 
; each  claiming  to  be  in  possession  ot  t he 
i original  recipe.  The  real  .(kuderson  s jiills- 
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are  composed  of  Barbadocs  aloes,  gamboge, 
■jalap,  colocyntb,  oil  of  aniseed,  ■with 
lamp  black,  and  beaten  with  syrup  into  a 
liard,  elose,  black  mass,  which  is  finally 
divided  into  4-grain  pills. 

ANDIVA  IN  TEEML5.— The  name  of 
a genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  cabbage 
tree  of  Brazil  and  West  Indies  is  the  best 
example.  This  magniliccnt  tree,  gro^ung 
to  the  height  of  IdO  and  200  feet,  has 
splendid  arms,  which,  after  spreading  far 
out,  fall  in  graceful,  feathery  plumes, 
forming  a broacl  sweep  of  grateful  shade, 
wliilo,  sjjringing  from  the  lofty  apex  of  the 
'bole,  is  the  round,  white,  flaky  mass,  that, 
sweet  to  the  taste  as  almonds,  forms  the 
fruit  called  the  cabbage.  This  is  the  fruit 
of  the  phmt,  and  when  cut  oil',  the  branches 


tup:  cabbage  tree. 

droop,  fhe  leaves  wither,  and  the  tree  dies. 
The  cabbage,  as  it  is  called,  is  boiled  and 
eaten  with  animal  food  as  an  ordinary 
vegetable. 

The  bark,  seeds,  and  leaves  of  the  tree 
arc  e.xtreinely  bitter,  and  are  used  in  medi- 
einc  as  a vermifuge,  to  destroy  worms, 
for  which  a decoction  of  tbe  bark  is  con- 
sidered the  best.  The  dose  of  I he  powdered 
bark  is  from  20  to  30  grains,  and  of  the 
syrup,  which  is  the  decoction  sweetened, 
from  ^ to  li  ounces.  In  whatever  , 
form  this  drug  is  given,  tlie  floso  should  ] 
commence  small,  and  be  gradually  in-  1 


creased  till  it  produces  nausea,  -svlicn  it  is 
to  be  suspended.  See  Cabbage  Tree. 

ANEMONE.— The  Wind-flower;  so 
called  from  a belief  that  the  flowers  never 
open  but  when  the  wind  blows  on  them. 
The  leaves  Avere  formerly  given  to  females 
as  a remedy  for  all  uterine  obstructions, 
Avhile  a gargle  of  the  root  was  esteemed  a 
certain  remedy  for  all  oppressions  in  the 
head. 

ANETHUM. — The  botanical  name  of 
the  umbelliferous  plant  Dill,  which  see. 

ANEUEISM.  — A pulsating  tiunom* 
distended  •with  blood.  Aneurism  is  a 
disease  peculiar  to  the  circulating  sysl;em, 
and  to  all  the  arterial  vessels.  This 
disease  is  divided  into  four  varieties,^ — the 
True,  the  False,  the  A^aricose,  and  the 
Aneurism  by  Anastomosis  ; and  is  further 
divided  into  the  internal  and  external,  or 
those  aneurisms  Avhich  occm'  in  the  largo 
cavities,  and  whose  existence  can  therefore 
only  be  conjectm'ed  by  the  symptoms,  and 
such  as  arise  on,  or  so  near,  the  surface  of 
the  body  as  to  bo  evident  to  sight  and 
feeling. 

A True  Ancimsm  is  a distention  of  two 
or  all  the  coats  of  an  artery  at  some  part 
of  its  com’se,  but  only  affecting  a portion 
of  the  cu'cumfercnce  of  the  vessel,  and  into 
which  the  blood  entering,  causes  a jn-o- 
tuberance  or  tumom-,  w'hich  pidsates  in 
rmison  with  the  artery  to  which  it  apper- 
tains. 

A False  Aneurism  may  be  called  the 
second  stage  of  a true  aneurism;  when 
the  tumour,  having  bm'st,  the  blood  is 
diffused  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue. 

The  Varicose  Aneurism  is  an  accidental 
aneurism,  caused  during  the  ojicration  of 
bleeding  by  the  lancet  accidentally  passing 
through  the  vein,  and  rvoimdiug  the 
artery  beneath,  causing  the  arterial  blood 
to  enter  the  vein,  and  produce  a pulsating 
tumour  in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

The  jiineurism  by  Avasfomosis  is  an 
aneurism  produced  by  the  union  or  anas- 
tomosing of  a mmiber  of  small  A'essels. 

Causes. — AVhatever  may  be  the  remote 
cause,  t he  immediate  one  aj)pears  to  be  a 
deposition  of  calcareous  matter,  anti  some 
diseased  condition  of  the  coals  of  tht!  artery, 
causing  one  of  them  to  give  way,  Avhen 
the  inner  coats  in'otrude  through  the 
breach,  become  distended,  and  form  fhe 
tumour  known. as  an  aneurism. 

Persons  addicted  to  sjtirituous  liipiors, 
and  Avlio  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
mercury,  have  been  found  more  liable  to 
aneurism  than  others.  Aneurism  is  a 
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disease  more  frequently  met  with  in 
advanced  than  eai’ly  life.  The  vessels  most 
liable  to  anemnsin  are  the  aorta,  the  sub- 
clavian, carotid,  femoral,  and  the  popliteal 
arteries.  The  latter  situation  of  the 
disease  is  the  form  to  whieh  the  cavalry 
soldier  is  more  subject  than  any  other. 

Symptoms. — The  fh'st  thing  a patient 
perceives  is  an  extraordinary  throbbing  in 
some  particular  place ; and  after  paying  a 
little  attention,  he  discovers  a small 
pulsating  tumom’,  -which  entirely  disap- 
pears -when  pressed,  but  returns  again  as 
soon  as  the  compression  is  removed.  The 
tumour  is  rmattended  by  pain,  or  any 
change  of  colour  in  the  skin.  When  once 
the  swelling  has  taken  place,  the  distention 
goes  on  till  it  has  acquhed  its  fullest 
dimensions.  When  the  disease  is  situated 
in  one  of  the  large  cavities,  the  ane-urism 
can  only  be  surmised  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  on  rmusual  pulsation,  and  pain 
from  pressure  on  some  adjacent  organs, 
difficulty  of  breatliing,  cough,  anxiety,  and 
a train  of  painful  symptoms  consequent 
on  the  alarm  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient,  and  the  difficulty  he  experiences 
in  certain  positions  of  the  body. 

Teeatment.. — For  what  is  denominated 
internal  anem-ism,  medical  science  has,  as 
yet,  discovered  no  certain  remedy.  All 
that  art  has  been  able  to  effect  in  the 
way  of  remedies  have  been  merely  pallia- 
tives. Total  absence  from  all  occupation 
of  an  active  natm’e,  the  recumbent  postm-e 
for  several  hours  a day,  frequent  small 
bleedings,  with  doses  of  fox-glove  or 
digitales,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  have 
hitherto  constituted  the  treatment  of  in- 
ternal aneurism.  Pressm’e  long  con- 
tinued has  occasionally  been  fmmd  of 
service  in  some  cases 'of  false  aneurism, 
and  for  that  accidental  form  of  the 
disease  that  sometimes  occurs  from 
bleeding. 

For  the  external  aneurism,  whether  in 
the  arteiy  behind  the  collar-bone— s«6- 
clavian  ; of  the  neck — carotid  ; or  of  the 
thigh  and  hamstrings — -femoral  tnxd.  popli- 
teal,— there  is  no  remedy  but  that  of 
cutting  down  upon  the  vessel,  passing  a 
silk  thread  round  it,  between  the  tumour 
and  thelicart,  and  by  tying  the  artery  cut 
off  all  access  of  blood  to  the  diseased  part, 
nature  compcTisating  for  the  loss  of  a main 
channel  by  the  enlargement  of  collateral 
branches. 

Ancuinsms  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
abscesses;  and  fatal  results  have  followed 
from  ignorant  or  mistaken  praetitioncra, 
■under  that  belief,  plunging  a lancet  into 


the  sac,  a deluge  of  blood,  too  late,  revealing 
the  fatal  mistake. 

The  2->ulsation  in  the  tumour,  its  dis- 
appearance on  i)ressure,  and  the  absence 
of  f)ain,  heat,  and  redness,  will  always 
define  an  aneurism  from  an  abscess. 

AN  GELICA.  — An  aromatic,  stimu- 
lating, and  carminative  plant,  belonging 
to  the  Natural  order  of  the  Umhelliferas, 
every  part  of  which,  from  the  seeds  to  the 
root,  is  medicinal,  though  the  latter  is  the 
portion  of  the  plant  now  generally  em- 
jiloycd.  So  highly  did  the  doctors  of  old 
esteem  this  aromatic  slu’ub,  not  only  as  a 
tonic  and  stomachic,  a preventive  of  fever 
and  contagion,  but  as  an  antidote  to  several 
vegetable  poisons,  that  out  of  admiration 
for  its  manifold  and  excellent  quahties, 
they  called  it  the  “Angelic  Plant.”  The 
angehca  grows  wild  in  any  soU,  as  well  as 
being  cultivated  in  many  gardens,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  infusion  of 
the  root  is  a warm,  agreeable  tonic.  The 
tincture  may  al°o  be  taken  for  the  same 
jmrpose,  in  doses  of  1 to  2 drachms,  though 
modern  medical  men  have  little  faith  in 
any  of  its  i^reparations. 

AN  GIN  A. — A name  formerly  given  to 
some  affections  of  the  throat,  now  under- 
stood as  mahgnant  sore  throat,  croup,  and 
some  others. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS,  on  SYNCOPE 
AN GINOSA. — This  disease,  which  is  more 
connected  -with  the  heart  than  the  chest, 
and  often  dependent  on  ossification,  is 
generally  a disease  of  advanced  life,  and 
characterized  by  the  following 

Symptoms. — Violent  pains  across  the 
chest,  extending  nearly  half  way  down  the 
arm,  upon  the  least  exertion,  esjiecially 
upon  going  up  stairs,  are  among  the  first 
evidences  of  this  disease,  with  an  occasional 
sense  of  constriction  so  severe  as  to  threaten 
instant  dissolution  unless  relieved.  So 
sudden  ai'e  these  attacks,  tluit  the  patient 
is  compelled  to  stand  still  and  susjicnd  all 
motion,  when  the  attack  generally  jiasscs 
off  At  first,  these  paroxysms  only  occur 
occasionally,  and  pa.ss  away  after  a few 
moments  of  cora^iletc  rest ; but  as  the 
disease  advances,  they  recur  more  fre- 
quently, are  longer,  moro  severe,  and  less 
readily  abate ; they  attack  the  sufferer  in  his 
sleep,  or  directly  on  awaking;  his  2>ulse 
sinks,  becomes  small  and  irregular ; his 
countenance  is  pale,  the  lijis  dusky ; ho 
has  cold  sweats,  an  irritating  cough,  and 
a thin,  viscid  exjiectoration : and  this  state 
continues  till  a pim)xysin  more  violent 
than  the  rest  terminates  a life  exhausted 
by  jiain  and  anxiety. 
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Causes.  — The  heart  is  always  the 
primaiy  cause  of  this  alarming  disease, 
which  proceeds  either  from  an  enlargement 
of  that  orgim,  an  unnatm’al  accumulation 
of  fat  aroimd  it,  or  from  a weak  and 
languid  performance  of  its  fimction.  The 
more  general  cause,  however,  is  cither  an 
ossification  of  the  valves,  or  of  the  arteries 
of  the  heart  itself. 

Tkeatjiext. — MTien  called  in  during 
an  early  attack  of  the  disease,  the  physi- 
cian, if  the  constitution  will  admit  of  it, 
should  take  away  about  6 or  8 ounces 
' of  blood,  bleeding  his  patient  in  a recum- 
bent position,  and  from  a small  opening, 
keeping  him  perfectly  quiet,  the  feet  hot, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  cool ; and  for  that 
and  the  following  paroxysms,  give  the 
following  mixture : — Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  . 2 scruples. 

Arcmatic  confection  . . 1 drachm. 

Camphor  water  ...  7^  ounces. 

Compoundspiritsof  ether  1 drachm. 

Tincture  of  assafoetida  . 15  di-ops. 

Laudanum 1 di’achm. 

Mix : three  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken 
immediately,  and  one  spoonful  in  an  hom’ 
if  the  attack  has  not  passed  off,  and  the 
full  dose  repeated  on  the  fii’st  recmTence 
of  the  symptoms.  When  the  paroxysm 
is  long  and  severe,  a blister,  about  the 
size  of  the  hand,  should  be  placed  over  the 
region  of  the  heart,  the  mixture  repeated 
in  tablespoonful  doses  evciy  one  or  two 
hom-s,  and  the  patient  kept  perfectly 
quiet.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  attended 
and  kept  up  by  flatulence,  and  a disordered 
state  of  the  stomach;  in  which  case,  a 
compound  colocynth  pill  should  be  taken 
occasionally,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
Gregory’s  powder  in  a little  peppennint 
water ; or,  if  that  is  not  convenient,  half  a 
drachm  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  sub- 
stituted. A fomentation  on  the  chest  of 
hot  turpentine  sometimes  affords  relief ; 
and  wliere  the  blister  has  failed  in  yielding 
benefit,  the  tartar  emetic  ointment  is  to  be 
rubbed  over  the  region  of  the  heart. 

During  the  intermission,  a return  of  the 
attack  is  to  be  prevented  by  removing  all 
the  exciting  causes  from  the  patient,  by 
adopting  a regimen  of  most  abstemious 
living,  insisting  on  a vegetable  or  fari- 
naceous diet,  the  avoidance  of  all  stimu- 
lating liquors  and  beverages,  and  by 
guarding  against  all  emotions  of  themincl, 
or  subjects  of  excitement  or  agitation.  In 
extreme  cases,  it  is  sometimes  necessar}-  to 
establish  an  issue  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 

AN  GUIS. -The  suak('.  A genus  of 
reptiles  of  the  class  Auqyhibia, — order, 
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Serpents, — and  differs  from  other  species  by 
having  the  belly  and  under  part  of  the 
body  covered  with  scales.  See  Snake. 

ANGUSTUEA  BAEK.— A bitter  bark, 
used  in  medicine  as  a tonic  and  stomachic, 
principally  in  decoction,  and  so  called  from 
being  brought  originally  from  a town  of 
that  name  in  South  America.  The  dose  of 
the  powder  is  from  5 grains  to  10. 

ANHYDEOUS.— Without  water.  A 
term  given  by  chemists  to  articles  which 
contain  no  water  in  theh  composition. 

ANIMA. — The  wind,  breath ; the  soul, 
or  vital  principle  of  life;  and  a term 
applied  by  the  old  chemists  and  physiolo- 
gists to  express  real  or  imaginary  proper- 
ties, as  anima  aloes,  purified  aloes  ; anima 
pulmonum,  the  soul  of  the  lungs,  &c. 

ANIMAL. — An  animal;  something  en- 
dowed with  life,  and  derived  from  anima, 
the  soul,  or  vital  principle.  Everything 
in  the  material  rmiverse  is  either  organic 
or  inorganic,  living  or  dead.  All  organie 
bodies  are  subdivided  into  two  classes, 
animal  and  vegetable.  The  fii’st  of  these 
subdivisions  is  the  only  subject  that 
properly  falls  under  this  head  for  con- 
sideration ; all  living  bodies  which  appear 
capable  of  sensation,  ideas,  or  of  feeling, 
being  denominated  animals. 

Animals  are  arranged  into  four  principal 
divisions: — 1st,  The  Vertehrata,  or  animals 
having  a back-bone,  or  spinal  column. 
2nd,  Mollusca,  or  animals  having  no  in- 
ternal skeleton,  but  tm  external  case  or 
shell — like  all  sheU-fish.  3rd,  Articulata, 
animals  also  without  an  internal  skeleton, 
but  with  a jointed  covering,  or  a number 
of  ring-hke  segments,  such  as  worms. 
4th,  JRadiata,  or  zoophite. 

Each  of  these  divisions  has  a number 
of  classes ; thus,  the  veeteekat.v  has  fom* 
classes:  1st,  mammalia,  or  animals  that 
suckle  their  young;  2ncl,  aoes,  or  birds; 
3rd,  reptilia,  or  animals  that  crawl ; and 
4th,  pisces,  fishes.  The  mollusca  has 
six  classes : 1st,  cephalopoda,  animals 
whose  progression  lies  in  their  heads; 
2nd,  pteropoda,  those  having  fins,  like 
wings,  on  each  side  of  tlie  mouth;  3rd, 
(jasteropoda,  animals  whose  organs  of 
progression  arc  under  the  belly ; 4th, 
accphala,  such  as  have  no  head,  as  the 
oyster,  muscle,  &c. ; 5th,  brachiopoda, 
such  animals  as  move  by  arms  instead  of 
fe<^;  and  tllh,  cirropoda,  animals  with 
IVmged  feet,  like  barnacles.  The  third,  or 
ARTICULATA  division,  has  four  classes: 
1st,  annelidcs,  animals  with  long,  cylin- 
drical bodies,  with  ring-like  segments,  as 
the  leecli  and  earth-worm  ; 2nd,  criisfacca, 
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with  a hard,  shelly  covering,  like  the 
lobster;  3rd,  insecta,  or  insect  class,  sub- 
divided into  those  with  wings  and  those 
without  them;  and  the  fom-th,  hadiata, 
which  is  also  subdivided  into  several 
species.  Facts  connected  with  man,  or 
the  human  animal,  ^vill  be  found  under 
the  organs,  functions,  and  conditions  of 
the  body. 

ANIMAL  FOOD.  See  Food. 

ANIMAL  FUNCTIONS.  — By  this 
term  is  understood  the  duties  perfonned 
by  each  organ  in  the  system,  as  those  of 
the  stomach,  kidney,  liver,  lungs,  &c. 
The  due  and  hc.althy  performance  of  all 
these  fimctions  at  one  and  the  same  time 
constitutes  the  economy  of  life,  and  is  the 
mechanism,  to  speak_  scientifically,  by 
wliich  the  wonderful  principle  of  animal 
life  is  maintained. 

ANIMAL  HEAT. — The  property  by 
which  the  human  body  is  enabled  to 
support  life  in  every  climate,  under  the 
rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter,  the  scorching 
heat  of  a vertical  sun,  and  even  immm’cd 
in  an  oven,  depends  upon  animal  heat, 
or  the  amoimt  of  caloric  generated  in  the 
system  under  all  circumstances  in  which 
a man  may  be  placed. 

Animal  heat  is  generated  at  the  moment 
the  lungs  absorb  (in  each  inspiration)  the 
oxygen  from  the  air, — the  oxygen  rmiting 
with  the  carbon  in  the  blood,  producing 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  given  off  by  ex- 
piration at  the  same  time  that  caloric 
is  liberated  by  the  exchange.  But  as 
this  subject  can  only  be  properly  under- 
stood after  a knowledge  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  and  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, its  explanation  must  be  looked  for 
under  both  those  heads.  Sec  Eespiea- 
moN,  and  Cieculation  of  the  Blood. 

ANIMATION,  SUSPENDED.  Sec 
Deowxing,  Hasging. 

ANISE  SEED. — A sweetish,  warn, 
and  aromatic  plant,  the  Anisum  vulgare 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  Fimpinclfa 
anisi  of  Linnajus.  The  seeds  of  this  plant 
are  a warm,  grateful  carminative,  and 
form  an  excellent  mecUcinc  for  children, 
■and  especially  for  infants,  in  correcting 
that  Jfviping  and  imtation  of  the  bowels 
to  which  they  arc  frcqucntlj'  subject.  An 
oil,  ])Ossessing  all  the  qualities  of  the 
jilnnt,  is  obtained  from  the  seeds,  which, 
with  a water  made  by  clissohing  a4Sfew 
drops  in  spirits  of  wine,  mixing  it  with 
distilled  water,  and  filtering  through 
magnesia,  and  a powder  of  the  seeds, 
are  the  only  preparations  kejit  of  this 
•article.  An  excellent  pixqiaration  for 


children  is  made  by  pouring  10  drops  of 
oil  of  aniseed  on  an  ounce  of  liunp  sugar, 
and  then  powdering  it  in  a mortar.  Half 
a teaspoonful  of  this  “ sugar  of  aniseed,” 
dissolved  in  a wineglass  of  water,  makes 
an  effectual  draught  for  children  when 
troubled  Avith  colic  or  any  griping  in  the 
bowels.  Aniseed  is  often  smoked  -with 
stramonian  in  cases  of  asthma  or  other 
affections  of  the  respiratoiy  organs,  and 
with  considerable  benefit.  It  also  enters 
into  the  composition  of  paregoric,  and  is 
largely  used  in  Dalby’s  Carminative.  See 
Caeminatives. 

ANISETTE. — A liquor  distilled  from 
aniseed,  and  held  in  great  esteem  as  a 
cordial  in  France  and  Spain. 

ANKLE. — No  joint  is  more  subject  to 
injury  than  that  of  the  foot,  both  from 
its  bearing  all  the  weight  of  the  bodj', 
and  being  so  exposed  to  accidents  from 
falls  and  leaps. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  AKNLE  JOINT. 

No.  1 shnwingr  the  displnooment  inwards, 
and  No.  2 the  outward  dislocation. 

The  ankles  of  children  are  apt  to  bulge 
out,  or  become  extremely  Avonk,  from  the 
fault  of  parents  placing  heavy  children 
loo  early  on  their  feet,  and  before  the 
bones  have  attained  suflicienf  hardness  to 
bear  tbe  Aveight  of  the  frame.  In  such 
case,  the  child  must,  be  prohibited  from 
standing,  alloAved  to  lie  or  craAvl  on  the 
floor,  or  kept  for  scA-eral  Aveeks  on  its 
baek.  At  llie  same  time,  the  ankles  are 
to  be  bathed  tAvice  a day  in  cold  salt  and 
Avater,  and  aftciwards  rubbed  long  and 
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steadily  with,  the  hand,  so  as  to  restore 
circulation  to  the  part,  and  stimulate  the 
vessels  to  increased  action.  If  there  is 
much  debility,  or  a natui’al  weakness  of 
constitution,  20  drops  of  “wine  of  non” 
should  be  given  in  a little  water  three 
times  a day.  See  Rickets. 

Adidts  are  frequently  liable  to  sprains 
of  the  ankle  from  a twist  of  the  foot  in 
stepping  on  a stone.  When  this  accident 
is  attended  with  swelling,  a few  leeches 
should  be  at  once  placed  on  the  paid,  and 
the  bleeding  eucom'aged  aftemnrds  by 
towels,  folded  square  and  dipped  in  hot 
> water,  being  placed  over  the  bites,  and 
the  following  lotion  applied  on  a folded 
towel  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne.  Take  of — 
Sal  ammoniac,  pow- 
dered   3 drachms. 

Plain  or  camphor  water  1 quart. 

TLuegar 4 ounces. 

Mix,  and  make  a lotion. 

When  the  pain  and  swelling  have  sub- 
sided, the  muscles  of  the  part  are  to  be 
strengthened  by  frequent  friction  with 
the  hand,  and  the  annexed  embrocation 
used  night  and  morning.  Take  of — 

Camphor,  cut  small  . 2 drachms. 

Sweet  oil 2 ounces. 

Dissolve  by  the  heat  of  an  oven,  and  use 
as  directed ; or  when  there  is  much  pain 
■with  the  weakness,  the  following  should 
be  used.  Take  of — 

Compound  tincture  of 
soap,  and  laudanum, 

of  each 1 oimce. 

Mix,  and  make  an  embrocation.  The 
part  should  bo  heated  by  hot  fomentations 
before  ajiplying  either  liniment.  See 
Malfoem-vtioks. 

Before  attempting  to  use  the  foot,  a 
bandage,  carried  from  the  toes  half  way 
up  the  leg,  should  be  worn  for  a few  days 
as  a support  to  the  weak  ankle.  Dis- 
locations and  fractures  of  the  bone  above 
the  ankle  are  by  no  moans  unfrequent : 
I’or  the  treatment  of  such  accidents  see 
Dislocatioks,  Feactukes. 

Anatomically,  the  ankle  is  what  is  called 
a hinge  joint— — and  consists 
in  all  of  nine,  thougli  virtually  but  of 
three  bones — the  extremities  of  the  two 
bones  of  the  leg,  the  tibia  imd Jibula,  and 
the  aslra(jah(s,  or  bone  of  the  hod,  into 
which  the  other  two  fit  and  play,  being 
kept  in  their  jilacc  by  powerful  ligaments. 

ANNATTO. — An  unctuoius  colouring 
matter  like  butter,  the  pulp  of  a West 
Indian  plant,  and  brought  to  this  country 
either  in  roimd  flat  cakes  or  small  short 
rolls.  It  is  extensively  used  for  colouring 
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cheese  and  butter,  and  also  for  dyeing 
pui’poses. 

ANODYNES.— By  this  word,  which, 
derived  from  the  Greek,  signifies  that 
which  allays  pain,  is  understood  a very 
large  class  of  medicines ; for  as  whatever 
diminishes  physical  suffering  is  an  ano- 
dyne, all  narcotics  and  sedatives  must 
come  under  the  same  denomination.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
di’ugs  of  this  class,  though  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  almost  all  of  them, 
according  to  then’  dose,  are  also  narcotics 
and  sedatives,  and  that  it  is  only  in  their 
mildest  dose  that  they  become  anodynes. 

Opium  and  all  its  preparations,  and 
salts  of  morphia,  henbane,  digitalis, 
aconite,  camomile,  hops,  hemlock,  thorn- 
apple,  camphor,  hydi'ocyanic  acid,  bella- 
donna, tobacco,  poppy,  lactucarium,  flax, 
&c.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  other 
means  by  which  an  anodyne  efiect  may 
be  obtained : the  extraction  of  blood 
from  the  head  by  cupping,  or  the  eva- 
poration of  ether,  will,  equall}’'  with  cold 
or  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  assuage 
pain. 

ANOREXIA. — A medical  term  for  a 
loss  of  appetite,  a loathing  and  disgust 
of  food  of  all  kinds. 

ANTACIDS.  — A class  of  medicines 
whose  property  is  to  destroy  acidity  in 
the  stomach  or  bowels.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  three  alkalies 
in  most  of  then'  forms,  with  magnesia, 
chalk,  and  lime  water.  An  excellent 
antacid  drink  for  one  habitually  subject 
to  acidity,  is  a mixture  of  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  new  milk  and  lime  water,  taken 
in  draughts  of  half  a tumblerful  at  a time. 
See  Absoebents. 

ANTARTHRITIC.— An  old-fashioned 
term  for  such  medicines  as  were  considered 
beneficial  for  the  gout. 

ANTHELMINTICS.  — A class  of 
medicines  whose  action  causes  the  death 
or  the  expulsion  of  worms  from  the  body. 

Among  the  most  popular  of  these 
remedies  are  wormwood,  wormsecd, 
Indian  pink,  rue,  fern,  cowage,  broom, 
blackthorn  bark,  sulphur,  powdered  tin, 
and  lime  water:  some  acting  mechani- 
cally, and  killing  the  worms  by  i)icrciug 
their  bodies  with  the  spicuhe,  as  Avith 
cowage  and  tin — others  ex])elling  them 
alive.  Sec  Woems,  and  VEEMiFimE. 

ANTIIEMIS  NOBILIS.  — The  bo- 
tanical name  of  Camomile,  which  see. 
ANTHONY’S  FIRE,  ST.  See  Eex- 

8IPELAS. 

ANTHRAX. — An  excessively  pamful 
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tumovu’,  of  an  angry  red  colour,  generally 
found  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  the 
haunches,  or  the  arm,  and  from  its  slow 
suppumtion,  great  heat,  and  intolerable 
pain,  has  obtained  the  name  it  bears,  of 
anthrax,  or  the  “ burning  coale.”  For 
cause  and  treatment,  see  Caebukcle. 

ANTIDOTE. — Any  remedy  used  in- 
ternally or  externally  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  poison.  See  Poisons,  and  each 
article  used  as  such  for  its  antidote. 

ANTIHYPNOTICS.  — A tei-m  used 
formerly  for  a few  medicines  which  had 
the  property  of  keeping  the  patient  awake 
— anything  that  counteracted  sleep  or 
dissipated  coma. 

ANTIMONY''. — A metal,  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
It  is  of  a bluish  white  colour,  brittle,  and 
of  a scaly,  foliated  texture ; has  a brilliant 
silvery  appearance,  but  which  soon  tai’- 
nishes  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Anti- 
mony derived  its  name  from  its  effect 
upon  some  monies,  to  whom  it  nearly 
proved  fatal.  A Greek  convent  in  Syria, 
having  received  as  a present  a handsome 
chalice,  supposed  to  be  of  silver,  the  prior 
placed  it  upon  his  chapel  altar,  and  filled 
it  with  the  sacramental  wine,  to  be  used 
at  the  forthcoming  Supper.  Some  accident 
having  postponed  the  ceremony  of  the 
Sacrament  for  several  hours,  thq  Avine, 
which  had  remained  all  that  time  in  the 
chahee,  had  absorbed  so  much  of  the 
properties  of  the  metal,  that  before  the 
service  was  over  the  poor  monks  who 
had  partaken  of  the  wine  were  seized 
with  the  most  alarming  symptoms, — the 
officiating  priest  being  the  only  one  of  the 
brotherhood  who  was  unaffected.  From 
this  accident,  the  metal  of  which  the 
cup  had  been  made  obtained  the  name 
of  antimonium,  or  “ against  the  monks.”_ 

Though  occasionally  found  pure,  anti- 
mony is  usually  obtamed  in  the  form  of 
sulpiiuret,  from  which  it  is  procured  by 
expclling  the  sulphm'  by  heat._  Though 
largely  employed  in  the  arts,  it  is  _ as  a 
valuable  medicine  that  antimony  is  so 
esteemed, — its  chief  actions  on  the  body 
being  as  an  emetic,  febrifuge,  diaphoretic, 
and  purgative : in  modified  doses,  it  can 
also  be  made  to  act  as  an  expectorant 
and  a diuretic,  and  externally  as  a stimu- 
lant. Feiv  drugs  have  obtamed  so  many 
names  as  have  been  given  to  this  metal 
and  its  salts : the  most  popular  of  these 
are  the  regulus  of  antimony,  Kermes, 
mineral,  litharge,  and  crocus  of  antimony, 
algorath,  crude,  liver,  and  flowers  of  anti- 
mony. 
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The  most  important  preparations  of  this 
mineral  ai’c  the  tartrate,  or  emetic  tartar 
(see  Taetae  Emetic),  and  the  form 
known  as  the  antimonial  powder,  being 
a mixture  of  oxide  of  antimony  with  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  a compound  so  nearly 
resembling  the  celebrated  Dr.  James’s 
Powder,  that  its  properties  will  be  treated 
of  under  that  head,  which  see.  It  is  this 
article  — under  the  name  of  antimonial 
powder — which  will  be  found  so  fre- 
quently in  the  prescriptions  of  this  work. 
Dose  of  antimonial  powder,  from  1 grain 
to  4.  The  last  important  preparation  is 
the  wine  of  antimony — vinum,  or,  more 
properly,  liquor  antimonii ; for,  as  there 
is  no  wine  used  in  its  composition,  accord- 
ing to  the  “ London  Pharmacopoeia,”  the 
term  is,  therefore,  a misnomer,  though 
still  retained.  The  quantity  of  tartar 
emetic  contained  in  each  ounce  of  this 
preparation  is  2 grains,  and  the  dose,  as 
an  emetic  for  an  adult,  half  an  ounce ; and 
for  a child,  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls, 
according  to  age ; and  for  an  infant,  from 
half  a tcaspoonful  upwards.  It  is  much 
less  as  an  emetic  than  an  expectorant  and 
diaphoretic,  that  tartar  emetic  or  its  wine 
is  employed.  Both  the  black  and  the 
red  sulphurets  of  antimony  are  used — the 
latter  repeatedly  in  medicine,  but  prin- 
cipally to  act  on  the  skin  in  cutaneous 
affections,  the  dose  being  from  1 to  5 
grains  of  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of 
antimony. 

Antimony  in  all  its  preparations,  .when 
taken  in  an  overdose,  is  apt  to  produce 
very  serious  effects,  not  only  from  its 
exhausting  emetic  properties,  but  from 
the  amount  of  arsenic  often  foimd  in  com- 
bination with  it. 

Its  effect  also  on  the  pulse  is  a remark- 
able feature  in  this  drug,  producing  fre- 
quently a most  depressing  influence  on 
mind  and  body : on  this  accoimt,  a non- 
professional  person  should  never  exceed 
the  dose  set  down  as  the  sufficient  quan- 
tity. It  is  this  property  of  producing 
sudden  and  excessive  prostration  which, 
in  the  hands  of  the  jiracticnl  surgeon, 
renders  antimony  so  invalu.ablc  a drug; 
for  instead  of  resorting,  on  every  occasion 
of  inflanamatory  action,  to  his  lancet,  and 
draining  the  system  of  its  vital  fluid,  by 
means  of  a judicious  dose  of  tartar  emetic, 
with  a little  Epsom  salts  and  opium,  ho 
can  as  effectually  quell  the  bounding 
pulse  and  dangerous  congestions  of  an 
inflammatory  fever,  and  in  a shorter  time, 
than  if  he  had  robbed  the  system  of  30 
ounces  of  blood.  Sec  Bleeding.  There 
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is  one  other  property  possessed  by  anti-  j 
mony — and  one  as  valuable  as  any  of  its  | 
others — that  of  acting  as  a rubefacient, 
or  counter-irritant  and  bbster,  when  the 
tartrate  of  antimony  is  mixed  ■with  lai'd 
and  ap])lied  to  the  skin. 

ANTIPATH  Y. — Li  a medical  point  of 
view,  this  is  a repugnance  in  the  mind 
or  the  body  to  certain  kinds  of  mecbcine, 
and  which,  however  they  may  be  dis- 
guised, are  sure,  when  administered,  to 
exhibit  unpleasant  consequences.  Thus, 
some  constitutions  have  such  a repugnance 
"to  antimony,  oiJium,  and  other  ai’ticles, 
t hat,  in  however  small  a quantity  they  may 
be  given,  they  are  certain  to  produce  in- 
jiu’ious  consequences.  See  Idiostncbast. 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC.  — Literally, 
“ against  fire.”  A term  used  in  medicine 
to  express  that  mode  of  treatment  adopted 
in  all  inilaumiatoi’y  fevers,  and  strictly 
embraces  all  bleedings,  local  and  general, 
powerful  purgatives,  blisters,  and  the 
application  of  cold.  The  extent  to  wjiich 
this  system  was  formerly  carried,  especially 
in  the  depleting  process,  was  one  of  the 
greatestreproacheson  thepracticeof  physic. 

Eortunately,  bleeding  is  not  now,  as 
formerly,  carried  to  the'verge  of  homicide 
or  professional  murder,  in  obedience  to 
the  blind  teaching  of  the  schools. 

ANTISCORBUTICS.  — Medicines 
meant  to  correct  or  cure  a scorbutic 
tendency  in  the  blood.  All  vegetables 
belong  to  this  category,  especially  those 
of  a sharp,  hot,  or  pungent  character, 
such  as  sorrel,  horseradish,  watercresscs, 
and  fruits  generally,  but  lemon  and 
orange  juice  more  particularly.  See 
SCTJBVY. 

ANTISEPTICS. — A class  of  medicines 
used  against  or  to  cm’e  and  coiTcct 
putrescence.  Those  are  the  best  anti- 
septics which  most  readily  absorb  the 
moisture  and  gases  given  off  in  the 
process  of  putrefiu;tion.  Charcoal  and 
vinegar  are  among  the  best  of  the  class, 
though  salt  and  all  tlie  sj)iccs  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  agents  of  this  sort. 

ANTISPASMO Dies  are  those  medi- 
cines wliich  overcome  and  remove  cramps 
and  spasms.  All  stimulants  are  anti- 
spasmodics ; so  also  is  hot  water.  But 
opium,  camphor,  ether,  assafeetida,  and 
ammonia,  may  bo  considered  the  most 
direct  and  effective. 

ANTRUM. — A tenn  used  in  anatomy 
to  express  any  hollow  or  cavo-like  cavity, 
and  IS  particularly  used  to  indicate  the 
cavities  in  the  frontal  bone  of  the  skull, 
and  particularly  in  those  of  the  chcck- 
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bones,  the  latter  being  subject  to  a disease 
of  theu*  mucous  membrane,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  tumours,  and  also  to  the  generation 
of  insects.  The  diseases  affecting  this  part 
ai'e  so  rare,  and  so  pm-ely  surgical,  that  it 
■will  bo  sufficient  to  say  that  the  general 
practice  is  to  extract  a tooth  from  the 
upper  jaw,  on  the  side  affected,  and  then, 
by  a shai’p  pointed  instrument,  like  a 
bradawl,  pierce  the  thin  bone  above  the 
place  the  tooth  has  been  taken  from,  so  as 
to  break  into  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  and 
allow  the  collected  matter  to  escape  into 
the  mouth. 

ANURIA. — An  affection  of  the  bladder. 
See  Ischuria. 

ANUS. — The  termination  of  the  ali- 
mentaiy  canal,  and  the  last  portion  of  the 
rectum — the  fundament.  The  anus  is 
subject  to  several  diseases,  such  as  fistula ; 
prolapsus,  or  falling  down ; sti’ictmn,  and 
piles  : each  of  these  ivill,  however,  receive 
consideration  tmder  its  proper  name. 
Sometimes — but,  fortunately,  very  rarely — 
a clnld  is  born  with  an  imperforated  anus, 
— a membrane  covering  the  external 
opening, — and  still  more  rarely,  there  is 
an  apparent  total  absence  of  the  anus,  or 
else  it  is  singularly  malformed  or  mis- 
placed. But  as  these  are  conditions  which, 
when  they  occm',  can  only  be  met  by 
the  sm'gcon,  it  is  unnecessai’y  to  refer 
to  them  here.  So  also  is  the  operation  of 
an  ai’tificial  anus,  called  for  in  cases  of 
accident,  or  where  a ruptmn  of  the 
parts  in  childbu’th,  or  the  awkward  em- 
ployment of  instruments,  occasionally 
necessitates  such  an  operation.  See 
Bo-wels,  Falling  down  oe  ; Piles, 
Stricture,  &c. 

AORTA. — The  name  of  the  largest 
bloodvessel  in  the  body ; the  grgat  trimk 
ai’tery,  which,  rising  from  the  left  vcntiacle 
of  the  heart,  curves  upwards,  sending  off 
from  its  arch  the  arteria  hmominata  on 
the  right  side,  which  subsequently  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  to  supply  the 
shoulder  and  arm  of  that  side,  the  other 
the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  brain.  On 
the  left  of  the  arch,  the  aorta  gives  off  two 
branches,  to  supply  the  left  shouhli'r  and 
aim,  and  that  side  of  the  neck  and  brain. 
These  four  arteries  are  called  t he  rii/hf  and 
left  subclavian,  aiul  the  rUiht  and  left 
carotid.  Having  supplied  the  head  and 
upper  extremities,  the  aorta  descends  in  a 
straight  lino  through  the  thora.v.  or  chest, 
and  abdoiui.'n,  or  belly,  giving  off  branches 
right  and  left  to  nourish  the  trunk,,  till, 
reaching  the  cavity  of  the  hi])s,  or  pelvis, 
after  sending  off  one  or  two  branches  for 
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the  adjacent  organs,  it  divides  into  two 
loi'ge  trunks,  called  the  right  and  left  iliac 
arteries,  to  supply  the  hips  and  inferior 
extremities.  The  disease  to  which  the 
aorta  is  most  subject  is  Aneurism,  which  see. 


AOHTA  AXD  ITS  GREAT  BEAXCHES. 

No.  1.  Arch  of  the  Aorta.  2.  Arteria  Inno- 
minata,  from  which  is  given  off  the  Eight 
Subclavian  and  Eight  Carotid.  3.  Left 
Carotid:  and  4.  Left  Subclavian  Artery. 
6.  The  Trachea,  or  Windpipe,  with  its  first 
division  into  right  and  left  Bronchial  Tube. 
6.  The  (Esophagus,  or  Gullet. 

APERIENT  MEDICINES.— A class 
of  medicines  which  relax  the  bowels  with- 
out purging  them,  and  hold  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  alteratives  and 
purgatives. 

Wlienever  a person  takes  an  aperient 
medicine,  he  should  be  careful,  for  a day 
or  two,  to  vary,  or  entirely  change  his  diet, 
and  thereby  assist  the  operation  of  the 
drug;  this  is  a precaution  which  shoiild 
never  be  forgotten.  The  following  list 
embraces  the  most  useful  medicines  of  this 
class : — rhubarb,  grey  powder,  sulphur, 
manna,  lenitive  electuary,  castor  oil, 
scidlitz  powders,  phosjihato  of  soda,  senna, 
tamarinds,  stewed  pranes,  and  such  pills 
as  the  following  : — 

Jfwrient  Fills,  No.  1,  mild. — Take  of — 
Rarbadocs  aloes,  powdered  24  grains. 


Colocynth,  powdered  . . 9 grains. 

Grey  powder 24  grains. 

Castile  soap enough  to 


make  into  a mass.  Divide  into  twelve 
pills,  one  or  two  to  be  taken  for  a dose. 

Aperient  Fills,  No.  2,  strong. — Take  of — 

Compound  rhubarb  pill, 
and  compound  colocynth 
pill,  of  each ^ drachm. 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Oil  of  carraway  seed  . . 4 drops. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  twelve 
pills ; one  or  two  to  be  taken  for  a dose. 

Aperient  Fowder. — Take  of — 

Jalapi  powdered  ...  1 scruple. 

Ipecacuanha,  powdered  . 2 grains. 

Rhubarb  powder  ...  6 grains. 

Cream  of  tartar ....  1 drachm. 

Mix  well  in  a mortar,  and  take  in  a small 
quantity  of  water  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  Some  hot  tea  or  coffee  in  an 
hour  after  will  soon  cause  it  to  operate. 

APHTHAil.  — Whcales,  or  pimples, 
formed  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  tongue,  lips,  &e.  See  Thrusu. 

APONEUROSIS. — A name  erroneously 
given  by  the  ancient  anatomists  to  what 
they  believed  to  be  a nervous  expansion. 
The  term  is  now  confined  to  a glistening, 
fibrous  membrane,  spread  over  the  thigh, 
and  lying  between  the  skin  and  the 
muscles. 

APON  (EA. — A heavy  oppression  at  the 
chest;  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  See 
Dxspxcea. 

APOPLEXY. — The  name  of  this  disease 
is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  to 
“strike  suddenly.”  An  affection  of  the 
brain,  that  frequently  attacks  a person  in 
an  instant,  and  prostrates  him  without 
warning,  as  if  struck  down  by  a heavy 
blow.  By  apoplexy  is  uuderatood  a 
congested  state  of  the  brain,  attended  by 
insensibility,  coma,  stertorous  breathing, 
and,  if  unrelieved,  resulting  in  death. 

Some  physicians  make  several  varieties 
of  apoplexy,  and  class  them  into  cerebral 
and  pidmonaiy  ; we  shall,  however,  ignore 
all  such  distinctions,  and  confine  our 
remarks  to  the  two  most  recognized  forms 
of  the  disease,  the  sakgpisakx  imd  the 
SEROUS. 

Causes. — The  predisposing  causes^  are, 
a certain  age— between  the  periods  of  fifty 
and  sixty  years;  CTcat  obesity,  accom- 
panied bv  a large  head  and  short  neck ; 
sedentary  habits;  indulgence  in  a full,  rich 
diet,  and  large  quantities  of  stimulating 
thinks,  especially  wine  and  spirits ; sup- 
pression of  customary  evacuations,  violent 
exercise,  strong  emotions  of  the  mind ; 
while  among  the  inimediatelv  exciting 
causes  are  a hot  bath,  mephitic  airs,  the 
fumes  of  charcoal,  aud  some  narcotic  drugs. 
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Si/mpfoms. — In  general,  the  attack  is 
sudden,  though  occasionally  there  ai’e 
premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  pains  in 
the  head,  which  increase,  feeling  to  the 
patient  as  if  a cord  were  di’awn  across  the 
temples;  a confusion  of  ideas,  noises  in  the 
cars,  flashes  of  light  darting  before  the 
eyes,  difllculty  in  articulating  words,  loss 
of  memoiw,  numbness  of  the  extremities, 
pallor  of  the  body,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
fainting,  when  thq  usual  characters  of  an 
attack  occur  ; — total  insensibility,  and 
^coma  so  profound  that  no  noise  can  rouse 
the  patient ; the  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes 
dilated  and  bloodshot,  the  temporal 
arteries  distended  and  projecting;  the 
upper  lip  is  protruded  with  every  expira- 
tion, while  the  respnation  is  earned  on 
in  snorts,  or  stertorous  breathing,  with 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  the  body,  at  the  same  tune, 
being  covered  with  a cold  sweat.  Some- 
times the  face  is  pale,  the  quick,  full,  and 
bounding  nature  of  the  pulse,  however, 
sufficiently  indicating  the  state  of  the 
circulation. 

Treatment. — The  fii’st  duty  is  to  place 
the  patient  in  a recumbent  position,  with 
the  head  slightly  raised,  the  coat,  necker- 
chief, and  any  part  of  the  di’ess  that 
presses  on  the  neck  or  throat,  removed, 
and  a vein  in  one  or  both  arms  opened  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  the  blood  allowed 
to  How  till  the  pulse  falls,  the  pupil  con- 
tracts, and  the  breathing  becomes  more 
natural.  It  is  only  in  light  cases  that 
perfect  consciousness  is  recovered  under 
the  bleeding.  In  general,  when  the  above 
effects  have  been  obtained,  the  bleeding 
may  be  stopped,  the  patient  removed  to 
bed,  bottles  of  hot  water  placed  at  the  feet, 
cold  lotions  applied  to  the  head,  and  two 
or  three  drops  of  croton  oil  rubbed  on  the 
tongue,  and,  in  half  an  hour  after,  a strong 
black  draught  given.  The  lotion  for  the 
head  may  consist  of  camphor  winter  and 
vinegar,  or  2 drachms  of  sal  ammoniac 
dissolved  in  a quart  of  water,  to  which  a 
wineglass  of  vinegar  has  been  added. 

■When  the  case  is  more  serious  than 
such  means  will  properly  meet,  the  head 
should  be  shaved,  or  the  hair  closely  cut, 
and  a bladder  of  pounded  ice  laid  on  the 
scalp,  while  mustard  plasters  are  to  bo 
wrnppefl  round  the  feet,  and  another  laid 
along  the  back  of  the  neck. 

If  still  more  energetic  measures  are 
called  for,  instead  of  the  mustard  to  the 
neck,  a blister  should  be  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  nock,  and  in  addition  to  the 
croton  oil,  8 or  10  grains  of  calomel  put 
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into  the  mouth,  and  the  black  draught 
repeated  in  two  hom’s  after  the  fii’st. 

As  soon  as  a powerful  action  is  excited 
in  the  bowels,  and  the  mustard  to  the  feet 
and  the  remedies  to  the  neck  begin  to 
take  effect,  and  the  patient  appears  to 
recover  consciousness,  these  means  may 
he  suspended,  and  the  general  state  of  the 
body  attended  to.  Sometimes  the  power 
of  swallowing  is  totally  aiTested,  when 
great  care  must  be  observed  in  adminis- 
tering di’aughts  or  ch'inks,  and  only  what 
the  tongue  can  absorb  put  into  the  mouth. 

When  the  exciting  cause  of  apoplexy 
proceeds  from  a hearty  meal,  or  a largo 
amount  of  spmtuous  liquor,  the  treatment 
should  commence  with  an  emetic ; the 
following,  given  in  warm  water,  being  the 
best 

TJmetie  Drauc/ht.  Take  of — 

White  vitriol  . ^ drachm. 

Tartar  emetic  ....  2 grains. 
Dissolve  in  a wineglass  of  water. 

When  the  patient  is  recovering,  atten- 
tion must  be  chrccted  to  his  digestive 
system,  and  the  adoption  of  such  means 
as  may  tend  to  ward  off  futm’o  attacks. 
The  ch’culation  is  to  be  kept  down  by 
occasional  doses  of  the  following  mixtm’c. 
Take  of — 

Mint  water 6 ounces. 

Tartar  emetic  ....  3 grains. 

Tinctm’e  of  digitalis  . . 1 di’achm. 

Nitrate  of  potass  ...  10  grains. 
Dissolve,  and  give  a tablespoonful  every 
three  or  four  hours.  The  state  of  the 
bowels  is  to  be  regulated  by  proper  purga- 
tive medicines,  and  the  patient  debarred 
from  all  animal  food,  wine,  spirits,  and 
malt  liquors,  and  kept,  for  a time,  ex- 
clusively on  farinaceous  food,  vegetables, 
and  milk,  accompanied  by  gentle  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  occasional  adoption 
of  the  cui)ping  glasses  to  the  temples ; and, 
in  obstinate  cases,  by  establishing  a seton 
in  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  thi’ough  the 
back  of  the  arm. 

Sekous  Apoplexy. — This  form  of  the 
disease  is  almost  peculiar  to  extreme  age, 
and  consists  generally  of  an  effusion  of 
scrum  on  the  bi’ain  ; but  as  the  treatment 
adojjtcd  in  sanguinai'y  apoplexy  -would 
destroy  the  patient,  the  mode  of  procedure 
requires  to  be  greatly  modilied. 

hi/mptoms.  — The  disease  lirst  shows 
itself  by  pains  in  the  head,  drowsiness, 
dilliculty  ot  speaking  clearly,  loss  of 
memory,  witli  partial  or  complete  ])aralysis 
of  a limb,  or  the  entire  side  of  the  body. 

Treatment. — Tlie  patient’s  feet  should 
bo  immediately  plunged  into  hot  water, 
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mustai’d  plasters  applied  to  the  feet  and 
thipfhs,  a blister  laid  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  three  or  four  leeches  applied  to 
cither  temple.  The  bowels  should  be  acted 
on  by  the  following  pills,  and  the  annexed 
mixture  given  at  regular  intervals. 

'Purgative  Pills. — Take  of — 

Compound  rhubarb  pill, 
compound  assafoetida 

piU,  of  each 1 scruple. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  eight  piUs : two  to 
be  given  every  fom-  hours  till  they  operate. 

The  Mixture. — Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  . 1 scruple. 
Camphor  water  ....  6 ounces. 

Dover’s  powder  . ...  \ drachm. 

Spirits  of  sulphmdc  ether  1 drachm. 
Mix,  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls  every 
four  hours.  For  a more  complete  account 
of  this  form  of  apoplexy,  see  the  article 
Pakaltsis. 

APOSTHUME.— An  old  professional 
term  for  any  large  swellLag  j an  abscess, 
or  collection  of  corrupt  humom;  and  some- 
times called  an  imposthume. 

APOTHECARY. — By  this  teim  was 
foiunerly  understood  a person  who  merely 
compotmded  medicines,  made  up  prescrip- 
tions, and  sold  drugs, — a word  analogous 
to  the  modem  phrase  of  chemist  and 
druggist.  , About  the  beginnmg  of  the 
I7th  century,  the  di-ug  sellers  or  apothe- 
caries were  separated  from  the  grocers, 
with  whom  they  had  been  for  a long  time 
incorporated  as  a united  guild,  and,  rising 
in  social  distinction,  began  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  both  the  physician  and 
surgeon. 

The  medical  education  of  this  new  class 
of  practitioners  appears  to  have  been 
extremely  crude  and  Ihnitcd,  and  con- 
sisted in  chief  of  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship to  some  apothecary,  and,  for  a few 
months  of  the  last  year,  attending  clinical 
practice  in  some  public  charity  or  in- 
lirmary,  or  what  was  called  “ walking  the 
hos])itals.”  The  science  of  medicine  con- 
sequently became  a kind  of  traditionary 
practice — a blind  following  of  suit  by  the 
pupil  of  what  he  had  acquired  from  his 
tutor.  To  r(>mcdy  this  defective  slate  of 
things,  many  alterations  were  made  in 
the  bye-laws  and  regulations  of  the  cor- 
poration of  apotlfticanes  at  different  times, 
till  1815,  when  a new  charter  was 
gi-anted  to  tlio  apothecaries  of  England 
and  Wales,  investing  the  society,  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  with  powers  to  estab- 
lish a scheme  of  education,  examine  and 
pa,s8  candidates  for  a licence  to  practise, 


and  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
apothecaries  of  England  and  Wales. 

Since  1816,  the  rules  of  the  Apothecaries’ 
Company  have  been  considerably  enlarged, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  spread  of  medical 
knowledge;  the  term  of  study  gp:catly 
augmented;  the  branches  of  information 
multiphed,  and  the  examination  of  can- 
didates rendered  infinitely  more  searching, 
and,  for  the  public  safety,  far  more  satis- 
factoiy,  till,  at  the  present  day,  the 
examination  for  a licence  to  practice  as 
an  apothecary  is  quite  as  severe  and 
honorary  as  that  for  a diploma  of  surgeon 
from  either  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Sur- 
geons of  London,  Edinbrn-gh,  or  Dubh'n. 

An  L.A.C.,  or  Licentiate  of  the  Apothe- 
caries’ Company,  has  the  privilege  of 
practising  in  any  part  of  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  double  capacity  of  physician 
and  surgeon,  and  to  recover,  in  a court 
of  law,  his  bill,  so  long  as  he  acts  as  an 
apothecary — that  is,  cbmpoxmds,  in  his 
own  house  or  shop,  the  medicines  he  gives 
to  his  patients ; but  if  he  writes  a prescrip- 
tion, sends  it  elsewhere  to  be  compounded, 
and  accepts  a fee  for  his  advice,  he  over- 
steps the  bounds  of  his  licence,  becomes 
amenable  to  the  court  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  or  Surgeons,  and  forfeits  his 
prhdlege  of  suing  for  his  bdl.  See  Fees, 
Geneeal  Peactitioxee. 

APOTHECARLES’  WEIGHTS  AYD 
MEASURES.— Tliis  name  is  given  to  the 
standard  by  which  medical  men,  and  all 
venders  or  dispensers  of  dings,  whet  her  solid 
or  fluid,  weigh  or  proportion  the  quantities 
of  the  several  articles  requhed  in  prescrip- 
tions, or  the  making  of  medical  com- 
poimds. 

The  druggist  buys  his  goods  by  the 
avou’dupois  weight  of  16  ounces  to  the 
pound,  and  vends  or  dispenses  his  com- 
modities by  the  apothecaries’  weight  of 
12  ounces.  The  following  tables  will  show 
the  relative  proportion  of  each  part  to  the 
whole  in  both  i he  solid  and  liquid  division, 
together  with  their  abbreviations  and  pro- 
fessional signs. 

Weights. 

Tlie  1 Pound,  equal  to  5,760  grains  of 
water,  is  abbreviated  tb-,  anil  indicated 
thus,  1-;  and  divided  into  - 
12  Ounces,  equal  to  '180  grains  of  water 
in  each  ounce.  nbbrcGated  Oz.,  and 
indicated  thus,  ,5 ; 

Each  Ounce  divided  into  8 dmclnns.  equal 
lo  60  grains  each  drachm,  abbreviated 
Dr.,  and  indicated  thus.  3 ; 

Each  Drachm  being  subdivided  into  3 
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scruples,  equal  to  20  grains  each  scruple, 
abbreviated  S.,  and  indicated  thus,  9 ; 
Eacb  Scruple  being  20  grains. 

Measpue. 

1 Gallon  contains  70,000  grains  of  water, 
is  abbreviated  C.,  for  congms,  a gallon, 
and  divided  into — 

8 Pints,  containing  8,750  grains  in  eacb, 
abbreviated  0.,  tor  octavms, — 

A Pint  is  divided  into  20  ounces,  contain- 
ing 437'5  gi'ains  in  each,  abbreviated 

fl-  — ...  . , 

A Fluid  Ounce  is  divided  into  8 draehms, 
containing  54‘7  grains  in  eacb,  abbre- 
' viated  fl.  5»  . 

A Fluid  Drachm — equivalent  to  60  drops  in 
eacb  diucbm,  indicated  by  PI,  minims, 
or  gtt.,  gutta,  drops. 

When  half  an  ounce  or  half  a cb’aclun 
of  any  article,  whether  solid  .or  fluid,  is 
ordered,  it  is  customary  to  indicate  the 
amount  by  the  addition  of  a double  s 
to  the  last  figure,  as  thus  — 3 iss,  one 
drachm  and  a halt^ — the  double  s stanchng 
for  semis,  half.  Half  an  oqnce  niay 
either  be  expressed  in  this  manner — ^ ss, 
or  in  di-achms  thus — 3 four  drachms. 

Though  the  term  drop  udll  be  frequently 
found  in  this  Avork,  the  quantity  implied 
by  that  phrase  is  always  meant  as  minims, 
as  marked  by  the  gradients  on  the  small 
medical  measure  glasses,  called  the  “ drop 
measure.”  The  necessity  of  always 
measuring  the  drops  will  be  apparent 
when  it  is  known  that  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  each  drop  depends  on  the 
density  of  the  fluid  itself,  the  size  of  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  from  which  it  is 
dropped,  and  whether  a cork  or  a stopper 
is  used  as  a medium.  As  a general  rule, 
the  minim  is  half  as  much  more  than  the 
drop.  See  Weights  and  Measubes. 
APPAIiEL.  See  Deess. 
apparition.  — An  appearance,  a 
visible  object,  contradistinguished  from 
reality ; an  object  seen  by  the  mind,  and 
impressed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  jjro- 
ceeding  from  the  misconception  of  an 
image,  and  resulting  from  some  functional 
disturbance  of  the  mind  or  other  organ  of 
the  system.  See  Mind,  Imagination,  &c. 

APPETITl'l. — The  natural  desire  for 
food ; that  condition  of  the  stomach, 
which,  in  a healthy  state  of  the  body, 
admonishes  the  individual  to  recruit  the 
system  by  sufficient  and  wholesome  nutri- 
ment. 

A regular  appetite,  recurring  at  stated 
inU'rvals  in  the  24  hours,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  b(!st  and  most  certain  evidence  of 
physical  health.  Of  healthy  appetite  it 
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is  quite  unnecessaiy  for  us  to  speak;  of 
unhealthy  appetite  there  are'  several 
varieties.  The  chief  of  these,  however, 
are  depraved  appetite,  the  fanciful  ap- 
petite, and  the  loss  of  appetite. 

Depeaved  Appetite. — There  are  many 
phases  of  this  disease,  each  of  them  pre- 
senting sjiecial  functional  distinctions, 
from  an  inordinate  appetite,  or  simple 
gluttony,  to  a voracious,  morbid,  or  im- 
natural  appetite. 

The  caiise  of  this  disease,  in  its  several 
phases,  proceeds  most  frequently  from  an 
unusual  distention  or  size  of  the  stomach, 
accomjjanied  'W'ith  a peculiarly  h’ritable 
state  of  the  muscular  coat  of  that  organ, 
and  an  unusual  activity  of  the  nerves 
supplying  the  clilferent  coats  of  the  organ, 
especially  the  lining  or  mucous  membrane, 
causing  that  preternatural  craving  to  be 
experienced,  Avhich,  in  some  cases,  can 
never  be  completely  satisfied. 

The  quantity  of  food  or  the  amount  of 
echble  substances  consumed  by  the  in- 
dhridual  in  some  cases  of  hulima,  or 
A'oracious  appetite,  would  seem  incredible, 
if  not  certified  by  persons  of  undoubted 
veracity.  A child  of  seven  years  has  been 
known  to  devoiu’,  after  a meal  sufficient 
for  an  adult  labourer,  a raw  rabbit,  half 
a pound  of  candles,  and  a large  quantity 
of  butter,  all  in  rajiid  succession.  This 
child — a gu'l — daily  consumed  more  food 
than  the  entire  family  of  five  children 
and  the  parents,  and  even  then  remained 
unsated.  The  amount  of  solid  food  of 
eveiy  kind,  no  matter  how  loathsome, 
that  persons  under  this  malady  can  con- 
sume, is  often  amazing ; the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  ^sease  being  that 
satiety  seems  never  to  be  reached,  or  if 
for  a brief  time  the  ravenous  desire  seems 
assuaged,  the  moment  digestion  com- 
mences— which  is  almost  always  strong 
and  rapid — the  gnawing  stimulus  returns, 
promjiting  the  patient  to  seize  the  most 
revolting  substances  to  appease  it.  In 
some  cases,  Avhere  the  diseased  appetite 
exists  with  thiclnming  or  scirrhus — first 
stage  of  cancer — of  the  stomach,  the  food, 
instead  of  being  digested,  is,  soon  after 
being  swallowed,  rejected  by  vomiting, — 
the  patient  passing  his  time  between  a 
Avolfish  craving  for  aliment,  a disgusting 
gorge,  and  a casting  back  of  the  un- 
digested food. 

The  treatment  for  (his  unnatural  con- 
dition must  be  as  much  moral  as  medical. 
The  first  object  must  be  attempted  by 
keeping  the  iiatient  mentally  and  bodily 
employed ; by  exorcise  in  company,  where. 
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by  interesting  and  varied  conversation, 
the  mind- may  be  diverted  from  the  con- 
temijlation  of  tho  stomach ; by  the  use  of 
the  cold  bath,  and  vigorous  friction  over 
tho  body  wiUi  the  iiesh-brush;  and  by 
giving,  at  short  intervals,  such  food  as 
will  necessitate  long  mastication,  such  as 
hard  ship  or  cabin  biscuits,  and  boiled 
beef;  .and  finally,  by  extending,  gradually, 
the  intervals  of  eating.  The  medical 
treatment  consists  in  the  judicious  em- 
plojonent  of  turpentine,  grey  powder,  and 
soda,  in  the  following  manner.  Take  of — 

Grey  powder  ....  18  grains. 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda  1 drachm. 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . 6 grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders : one 
to  be  given  every  night  at  bedtime. 
Take  of — 

Castor  oil 2 ounces. 

Sphits  of  turpentine  . 3 di’achms. 
Mix,  and  give  a tablespoonful  in  a little 
water  every  morning. 

Benefit  is  sometimes  effected  by  disgust- 
ing the  person  with  some  article  to  which 
he  is  more  particularly  partial,  or  by 
sickening  him  with  his  whole  meal  by 
secretly  mixing  a grain  or  a grain  and  a 
half  of  tartar  emetic  with  his  food,  and 
causing  him  to  vomit.  This  plan,  to  be 
effectual,  should  be  repeated  after  a day 
or  two’s  intermission;  but  it  must  be 
praetised  with  great  care  as  to  the  dose 
of  antimony  given,  and  keeping  the  person 
in  ignorance  of  the  means  adopted.  | 

The  same  means  have  been  foimd  effec- 
tual in  ern'ing  drunkoi-ds  of  their  infatua- 
tion for  certain  beverages  and  spirits. 

The  Fanciful  Appetite. — There  are 
also  several  varieties  of  this  condition  of 
deranged  appetite;  but  the  most  unportant 
of  these  are— 1st,  those  oceurring  in  child- 
ren, or  persons  affected  with  worms ; 2nd, 
attacking  young  females  whose  systems 
have  been  impaired  by  tho  irregularity 
of  the  natural  secretion ; and  3rdly,  among 
females  during  certain  stages  of  pregnancy. 
In  aU  these  conditions  the  appetite  is  ex- 
tremely various  and  peculiar : children  | 
grope  among  the  ashes,  and  no  intimida- 
tion can  restrain  them  from  eating  thc^ 
cindcr.s,  slate  pencil,  raw  meat,  bits  of 
suet,  egg-shells,  sour  apples,  and  many 
other  crude  and  indigestible  substances; 
while  the  manner  in  which  young  females 
will  cat  lime  and  chalk  is  equally  notice- 
able. In  respect  to  pregnant  women,  the 
fact  of  their  changeable  aiipetite  is  well 
known — showing  itself  in  those  extra- 
ordinary freaks  of  apjiel-ite,  generally 
known  os  “ longings,”  in  which  the  female 


craves  for  certain  kinds  of  fruits,  fish,  or 
meats.  See  Peegnancy. 

In  all  these  cases  the  exciting  cause  is 
some  irritation  of  the  system  in  one  or 
other  of  the  abdominal  organs,  jiroducing 
a preternatural  activity  of  the  nerves  of 
the  stomach,  and  causing  an  accumulation 
of  acrid  juices  in  that  organ, — to  alleviate 
which,  nature  suggests  to  the  sufferer 
such  remedies  as  contain  absorbent  jiro- 
pcrtics : these  are  found  in  a large  pro- 
portion in  cinders,  lime,  chalk,  egg-shells, 
suet,  &c.  The  remedies  for  these  con- 
ditions of  fanciful  appetite  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Worms  and  Chlorosis, 
whieh  see. 

Loss  OF  Appetite. — This  is  a functional 
derangement  that  seldom  occurs  as  an 
original  disorder;  almost  always  following 
iniiammations,  fevers,  and  long  standing 
chronic  diseases.  In  such  cases,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  regulated  more  or  less  by 
the  natm'e  of  the  primary  cause. 

When,  however,  loss  of  appetite  is  the 
result  of  old  age  or  general  debility,  free 
from  any  tangible  disease,  the  appetite 
may  be  restored,  and  a general  tone  given 
to  the  stomach,  by  a com’se  of  stomachic 
tonics,  and  an  occasional  mild,  warm 
aperient,  by  taking  out-of-door  eiercise, 
by  having  the  meals  served  at  regular 
intervals,  and  by  never  allowing  the 
stomach  to  be  without  food  for  more  than 
four  hours  at  one  time. 

The  treatment  should  cormnence  by 
taking  a compound  rhubarb  pill  night 
and  morning,  till  the  bowels  have  been 
acted  on  gently ; when  either  the  follow- 
ing mixture  or  the  powders  are  to  be 
taken,  and  persisted  in  for  some  time,  or 
till  a returning  desire  for  food  shows  tho 
stomach  is  gaining  strength  or  tone. 

Mixture. — Take  of — 

Camomile  ilowers  . . 2 drachms.  ’ 
Ginger  root  (bruised), 

Cardamom  seeds  (do.), 

CascariUa  bark  (do.), 

of  each 1 drachm. 

Boiling  water  . . . pint. 

Infuse  for  6 or  *8  hours,  strain,  and  then 
add — 

Elixir  of  vitriol  ...  40  drops. 

ISIix,  and  take  a large  table-spoonful  every 
four  hours. 

l^owdei’s. — Take  of — 

Burnt  carbonate  of  soda  1 drachm. 
Powdered  rhubiub. 
powdered  ginger,  ot 

each 21  grains. 

Colombo  powder  . .18  grains. 

Magnesia,  ciubonate  . 2 drachms. 
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Mix  thoroiiglilj',  and  divide  into  12  | 
l^owders,  of  -whicli  one  is  to  1)0  taken  in 
a wincglassful  of  cold  water  an  hour  before 
each  meal,  or  four  times  a day. 

At  the  same  time,  care  must  he  taken 
with  the  diet;  all  gi-avies,  brotlis,  or 
made  dishes  avoided,  and  each  meal  made 
as  much  as  possible  on  solid  food,  with  a 
lai'ge  proportion  of  j uicj  animal  fibre.  See 
IXDIGESTIOX. 

APPLES.  — There  are  nearly  1,500 
varieties  of  this  valuable  fruit;  and  of 
all  the  productions  of  oui*  orchards,  there 
is  no  fruit  more  serviceable  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country  than  the  apple, 
not  only  as  a luxuiw,  hut  as  a wholesome 
and  nutritious  food. 

Apples  contain  sugar,  gum,  a small 
quantity  of  oxahc,  and  a large  proportion 
of  mahc  acid,  — that  acid  principle  on 
which  the  grateful  odom-  of  the  fruit 
depends. 

Raw  apples,  in  the  estimation  of  some 
practitioners,  are  considered  paidicularly 
unwholesome  to  persons  of  weak  digestion, 
causing  flatidcnce,  pain,  and  indigestion ; 
but  if  this  is  a fact,  it  will  generally  he 
found  to  depend  more  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  eaten,  than  from  any  fault 
in  the  fruit.  All  apples  contain  a large 
amount  oi fixed  air,  and,  if  eaten  hastily, ' 
the  pulp  passes  into  the  stomach  before 
it  is  liberated, — in  which  case,  when  given 
off  by  the  process  of  digestion,  and  ex- 
panded by  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  that 
organ  natm’ally  becomes  distended  and 
ilatulent.  A pereon  with  weak  digestion 
should  first  peel  the  apple,  then  scrape  the 
pith  with  a knife,  and  separating  the  seeds 
and  fibrous  cell-cases,  cat  the  scraped  pulp, 
cither  alone  or  on  thin  slices  of  bread.  In 
cither  of  these  forms,  apples  will  be  found 
io  'promote  digestion  rather  than  impede  it. 
It  is  a peculiarity  with  this  fruit,  that, 
whenever  it  docs  produce  unpleasant 
effects,  those  consequences  pass  off  by 
continuing  its  use,  and  aft(,‘r  a few 
times  it  may  he  taken  at  any  hour, 
and  almost  m any  quantity.  It  is  a 
belief  of  some  that  apples  arc  most 
serviceable  when  taken  in  the  morning, 
less  beneficial  in  the  day,  and  hurtful  at 
night ; but  this,  like  other  popular  sayings, 
is  only  partly  true  : thousands  of  Ihvncli 
and  Swiss  make  a hearty  supper  of  an 
apple  and  a piece  of  bread.  It  is  not  in 
the  practice  of  eating  apples,  but  in  the 
occasional  use  of  them  only,  that  any 
harm  resides.  "When  cooked,  apples  be- 
come extremely  nutritive,  as  then  much 
of  the  free  acid  is  converted  into  sugar. 
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Medicinally,  the  apple  acts  as  a 
stomachic,  by  promoting  digestion,  and, 
cither  raiv  or  boiled,  becomes  a laxative, 
especially  in  the  morning;  while  in  its 
ripe  state,  it  is  most  beneficial  as  a grateful 
and  refreshing  luxiuy,  coiTecting  the  im- 
pmitics  of  the  blood,  and  cooling  the 
system.  Apples  are  also  admirable  as  a 
condiment  or  coiTcctive  to  rich  food, 
especially  when  used  as  sauce. 

There  is  only  one  variety  of  food  with 
or  after  which  apples  are  injurious, 
and  that  is,  fish.  See  Cidee,  Eeuits, 
Food. 

APPOSITE. — A term,  used  in  surgery 
to  express  the  laying  together  of  the 
fractured  extremities  of  a broken  bone  in 
a position  as  near  to  nature  as  possible, 
so  as  to  insm-e  their  reunion.  To  place 
in  apposition  is  to  adjust  the  parts  as 
nearly  in  a natural  state  as  possible. 

APRICOT.  — This  well-knomi  and 
highly  esteemed  fruit  belongs  to  the 
species  knomi  as  the  Frunus  Armeniaca, 
of  which  there  are  nearly  30  varieties, 
15  being  native  to  this  country.  The 
apricot  is^  nourishing,  sweet,  and  very 
wholesome,  surpassing  the  peach,  nec- 
tarine, and  cherry  in  all  its  qualities.  The 
Chinese  make  lozenges  out  of  the  clarified 
juice  of  the  apricot,  which,  when  dissolved 
in  water,  makes  a very  beautiful  and  re- 
freshing beverage.  Like  aU  its  species, 
the  kernels  of  this  fruit  contain  a certain 
amormt  of  prussic  acid.  The  young  shoots 
of  the  plant  are  used  as  a dye-stuff,  to 
impart  a rich,  warm,  cinnamon  coloru  to 
wool.  See  Feuit. 

AQUA. — The  Latin  name  for  water. 
Besides  the  natural  waters,  such  as  spring, 
river,  and  rain  waters,  and  the  mcdicmal 
springs,  such  as  the  saline  and  chalybeate, 
there  are  many  artificial  waters  used  in 
medicine.  Of  the  first,  the  most  important 
arc  the  aqua  fontana,  or  fountain  water, 
and  aqiia  distillata,  distilled  water.  For 
the  uses  and  properties  of  both,  see 
W ATEE. 

For  lime  water,  mint,  peppermint,  older 
flow'd’,  cinnamon,  and  other  medicinal 
waters  of  that  nature,  see  the  different 
substances  named. 

AQUAFORTIS.— Strong  w’nter.  This 
misnamed  article  is  the  strongest  and 
most  corrosive  of  all  the  acids  in  th(‘ 
Pharmacopceia,  and  takes  the  foremost 
place  among  the  mineral  acids, — aquaforti 
or  nitric  acid.  For  its  chemical  and 
medicinal  properties,  see  Nttuic  Acid. 

AQUA  REGALIS,  or  Royal  Watek. 
— So  named  because  it  possessed  the  power 
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of  dissolving  all  the  metals,  even  gold,  the 
best  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  acted  on 
of  the  noble  metals.  The  aqua  regalis 
was  a combination  of  nitric  and  mmuatic 
acid,  or  aquafortis  and  spirits  of  salt.  See 
Mineral  Acids. 

AQUA  TOPHANIA. — ^This  treacherous 
and  deadly  liquid  obtained  its  name  from 
an  infamous  woman,  a native  of  Palermo, 
where  she  was  bom  about  the  year  1670. 
Taking  up  her  residence  in  Naples,  she 
soon  made  herself  universally  known  as 
the  seller  of  a secret  and  deadly  poison. 
This  fatal  compoimd,  to  which  her  name 
was  ultimately  given,  is  supposed  to  have 
beenahighlyconccntrated  aqueous  solhtion 
of  arsenic.  So  potent  yet  insidious  was 
the  effect  of  the  nostrum,  that,  according 
to  the  dose  and  mode  of  exhibition,  the 
death  of  the  victim  could  be  calculated  to 
a day ; while  all  but  the  guilty  relative 
contemplated  the  doomed  friend  as  suc- 
cumbing to  a slow  but  mortal  malady. 
So  extensive  were  her  dealings,  that  hardly 
a noble  family  in  Europe  but  had  to 
deplore  the  untimely  loss  of  sofne  beloved 
friend  or  relative  effected  by  her  agency. 
After  a long  career  of  homble  crime,  her 
iniquitous  course  was  at  length  arrested, 
and  the  infamous  woman  was  brought  to 
justice. 

When  submitted  to  the  tortui'e,  she 
confessed  to  having  been  in  the  habit  of 
selling,  to  women,  who  wished  to  get  rid 
of  their  husbands;  and  to  heirs,  impatient 
at  their  fathers’  length  of  years ; and  to 
others,  who  had  relations  or  enemies  they 
wished  removed,  her  deadly  compound, 
giving  in  a list  of  six  hundred  persons 
of  both  sexes  who  had  perished  by  her 
means.  See  Arsenic. 

AQUA  MIRABILIS,  or  Wonderful 
Water. — A stimulating  cordial,  made  by 
distilling  water  in  which  cloves,  cubcbs, 
mace,  nutmegs,  ginger,  and  some  other 
spices  have  been  boiled. 

A wineglassful  of  this  cordial  was  sorne 
years  ago  held  in  great  esteem  for  colic, 
iflatulcnce,  and  faintings. 

AQUA  VITiE.— Water  of  life ; usque- 
baugh. The  national  spirit  of  any  country 
has  received  this  general  name,  whether 
brandy,  schiedam,  or  whiskey.  Any  ardent 
spirit. 

AQUEOUS  HUMOUR.— One  of  the 
humours  of  the  eye,  lying  in  the  anterior 
chamber  of  that  organ,  immediately  be- 
hind the  cornea.  See  Eye,  Anatomy 
OF. 

arachnitis. — A name  sometimes 
given  to  inllammation  of  the  membranes 


of  the  brain.  See  Brain,  Inflammation 
OF ; Meningitis. 

ARACEUMOID  MEMBR.ANE.— One 
of  the  three  investing  membranes  of  the 
brain ; so  called  from  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  its  texture,  being  literally  as  delicate 
as  a spider’s  web,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name  of  arachnoid.  See  Brain, 
Anatomy  of. 

ARDENT  SPIRITS.  — Any  distiUed 
spirit,  containing  a large  amount  of 
alcohol,  such  as  brandy,  rum,  gin, 
whiskey,  arrack,  &c.  All  ardent  spirits 
are,  when  judiciously  taken,  both  valuable 
stimulants  and  tonics,  and  their  effects  on 
the  human  system  in  certain  cases  of 
debility,  or  malignant  disease,  extremely 
beneficial;  but  ■when  taken  to  excess,  or 
in  an  overdose,  their  results  are  not  only 
dangerous,  but  often  fatal. 

The  consequences  of  a free  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  are  of  the 
most  distressing  character : emaciation, 
loss  of  appetite,  nervous  tremoTs  (espe- 
cially of  the  hands),  loss  of  memory, 
paralysis,  and  often  delirium  tremens,  or 
trembling  insanity,  and  congestion  .of  the 
brain,  or  serous  apoplexy. 

In  a large  dose,  most  of  the  ardent  spirits 
act  as  a narcotic  poison,  affecting  the 
brain,  and  producing  coma,  insensibility, 
and  sometimes  apoplexy. 

In  such  cases,  the  first  duty  is  to  unload 
the  stomach  of  the  spirit,  which,  while 
remaining  there,  acts  on  tbe  system  as  a 
poison.  This  necessary  measure  should 
be  effected,  if  possible,  by  means  of  the 
stomach-pump;  afterwards  cleansing  the 
organ  by  pumping  in  some  warm  water, 
and  then  draunng  it  off  again,  till  aU  the 
spfrit  has  been  removed.  When  the 
stomach-pump  cannot  be  obtained,  an 
emetic  of  half  a drachm  of  white  vitriol 
should  be  given  in  warm  water,  or  else 
vomiting  excited  by  tickling  the  gullet 
and  uvula  with  the  leathery  end  of  a pen. 
See  Drunkenness  ; Poison. 

AREOLA. — A •word  derived  from  the 
Latin,  the  diminutive  of  area,  a void, 
open  space.  The  brown  circle  which 
suiTOunds  the  nipples  of  females,  and  a 
part  of  a peculiarly  organized  tissue.  The  • 
areola  of  the  female  breast  undcrgoc.s  par- 
ticular changes  dmdng  the  periods  of 
])r('guancy  and  suckling,  and  from  jios- 
sessmg  a remarkable  sympathy  with  the 
womb,  has  generally  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  series  of  symptoms  indicative  of 
pregnancy. 

AREOiirETElL  — -V  small,  dehcate 
instrument  to  mcasiu-c  imd  ascertain  tho 
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spccitic  gravity  of  any  fluid  lighter  than 
water. 

AKGENTUiM.  — Silver.  Many  pre- 
parations of  this — one  of  the  noble  metals 
— are  in  use  in  the  practice  of  physic, 
such  as  the  oxide,  cyanide,  and  nitrate; 
but  as  they  all  possess  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  medicinal  properties,  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver  is  the  best  and  most 
manageable,  that  is  the  preparation 
generally  used.  See  Lunar  Caustic, 
and  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

AKGIL,  AEGILLA,  or  AEGOL.— 
A tine  white  clay,  used  in  the  manufactm’e 
ofurockery.  See  Alumina. 

AEM  (The)  comprehends  the  whole  of 
the  superior  extremity,  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  Angers,  and,  anatomically  considered, 
consists  of  30  bones ; but,  in  its  more  limited 
sense,  is  confined  to  what  is  called  the  arm 
proper,  and  the  fore-arm.  The  arm  proper 
lias  only  one  bone — the  Immerus — attached 
at  its  upper  extremity,  by  a ball  and  socket 
joint  to  the  shoulder  blade ; and  at  its 
lower  extremity,  by  a species  of  hinge 
joint,  to  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm, 
which  extends  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist.  The  fore-ann  consists  of  two 
bones,  the  radius  and  ulna;  the  former 
the  external,  and  the  larger  of  the  two 
bones;  the  latter  internal,  and  the  smaller, 
llic  fore-ai’m  is  connected  above  vdth  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  humerus,  or  bone 
of  the  arm,  forming  the  elbow  joint,  and 
below  to  the  double  row  of  small  bones 
composing  the  wrist.  For  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  superior  extremity,  see 
Shoulder,  Hand,  and  Skeleton. 

Both  portions  of  the  arm  are  more 
subject  to  fracture,  or  the  breaking  of 
their  different  bones,  than  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  The  humerus,  or  bone  of 
the  arm,  may  be  broken  in  any  part  of 
its  length,  though  the  portions  most 
frequently  fractured  are  about  three 
inches  below  the  head,  about  the  same 
distance  above  the  elbow  joint,  or  its 
lower  extremity,  and  across  the  middle 
of  the  shaft. 

These  fractures  may  be  either  irans- 
verse  or  oblique.  Mdien  transverse,  or 
completely  across  the  bone,  there  is  seldom 
much,  if  any,  displacement  of  the  ])arls ; 
whereas,  when  the  fracture  is  in  an  oblique 
or  splintered  flirection,  in  consequence  of 
the  opposite  muscles  pulling  in  contrary 
ways,  there  is  much  displacement  and 
shortening  of  the  limb. 

Indications. — Instant  loss  of  power, 
pain,  and  a grating  noise  heard  when 
the  arm  is  moved  or  examined,  caused  by 
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the  two  ends  of  the  bone  rubbing  on  each 
other ; and  when  the  fractm’e  is  oblique, 
by  the  shortening  of  the  limb. 

Treatment. — The  patient  being  seated 
in  a chafr,  one  person  is  to  grasp  the  broken 
arm  firmly  with  both  hands,  above  the 
fracture ; while  the  operator,  bending  the 
fore-arm  at  a right  angle  with  the  arm, 
takes  hold  of  the  limb  above  the  elbow 
with  his  left  hand,  and  as  he  holds  the 
fore-arm  with  his  right,  gi’adually  and 
carefully  pulls  down  or  extends  the  arm, 
till  the  edges  of  the  bone  are  brought 
down  to  be  in  exact  apposition,  or  in 
then'  natm’al  situation ; frvo  pads,  or  long, 
narrow  bags,  filled  with  wool  or  bran,  are 
then  to  be  laid  one  on  each  side  of  the 
fractru’ed  bone,  and  over  each  a splint  is 
to  be  placed ; and  while  the  operator  keeps 
the  whole  firmly  together  with  his  hands, 
the  assistant  is  to  tie  the  splints  secm-ely 
by  two  or  three  pieces  of  strong,  broad 
tape ; the  fore-aim  is  then  to  be  bent  at 
right  angles,  and  supported  in  that  position 
by  a handkerchief  from  the  neck. 

The  two  bones  of  the  fore-aim  are,  either 
separately  or  together,  extremely  liable  to 
be  fractiu’ed;  and  though  across  their 
middle  is  the  portion  most  frequently 
broken,  the  injmy  may  occm-  in  any  part 
of  the  shaft  of  either. 

From  falls,  blows,  and  casualties  ivith 
machinery,  and  from  some  other  causes, 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  am  very  fre- 
quently broken,  and,  like  the  bone  of  the 
aim,  may  be  fractured  either  obliquely  or 
transversely.  The  radius,  however,  or 
larger  of  the  two,  from  being  on  the 
outside,  and  more  exposed  than  its 
smaller  and  inner  companion,  is  the  bone 
most  frequently  injured.  When  the 
accident  has  been  severe,  or  the  fall  con- 
siderable, both  the  radius  and  iihia  are 
snapped  at  once,  — the  lower  third  of 
either  bone  being  the  part,  after  the 
middle,  where  the  fracture  most  generally 
occurs.  The  indications  are  almost  the 
same  here  as  in  the  arm  proper — loss  of 
power,  and  pain,  when  the  fracture  is 
transverse,  and  displacement  and  shorten- 
ing when  both  bones  are  broken  obliquely. 

Treatment. — There  are  no  bones  more 
easily  set  than  those  of  the  fore-arm,  and 
the  operation  may  bo  performed  by  the 
merest  tyro  with  perfect  propriety  and 
neatness,  if  the  following  rule  is  first 
attended  to:  — The  fore-arm  is  to  be 
placed  halfwai/  between  pronation 
and  supination,  or  in  an  edgeways 
position,  the  thumb  being  uqypcrmost. 
By  this  simple  precaution  the  bones  are 
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placed  in  tlicir  natural  situation ; when 
all  the  operator  has  to  do  further,  is  to 
pass  his  thumb  and  fingers  along  the 
ridge  of  the  upper  bone,  or  radius,  and 
in  the  same  manner  up  the  covu'se  of  the 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  bones 
are  in  apposition,  and  lie  smoothly,  before 
applying,  as  in  the  case  of  the  arm  proper, 
two  long,  narrow  pads  or  bags  filled  with 
wool  or  bran,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
fore-arm,  laying  on  the  splints,  and 
securing  the  whole  by  three  or  four 
pieces  of  strong  tape  passed  rormd  the 
whole,  and  securely  tied  in  a bow.  When 
the  fraeture  has  been  oblique,  the  operator, 
having  placed  the  fore-arm  with  the  thumb 
upper-most,  must  gradually  extend  or 
stretch  the  limb,  while  an  assistant 
steadies  the  arm  by  holding  the  upper 
or  elbow  portion  firmly  in  his  two  Irairds, 
till,  having  got  the  ends  of  the  fractiu'c 


in  direct  contact,  he  is  to  apply  the  pads, 
and  finally  the  splints.  It  must  be  bormc 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  extension  of 
the  limb  is  onlij  to  be  made  while  the  arm 
is  edgeways,  or  the  thumb  ujgpermost ; 
and  that  if  these  directions— simple  as 
they  are— arc  not  complied  with,  the  arm 
will  not  only  be  set  improperly,  but  the 
hones  will  be  actually  twisted,  and  the 
member  rendered  almost  useless  for  life, 
unless  the  person  submits  to  have^  it 
broken  again  and  reset.  I'lnien  applying 
the  splints,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
longest  splint  is  placed  outside,  winch 
should  extend  from  the  elbow  to  the  points 
of  the  fingers,  while  the  inner  one  or  shorter 
splint  reaches  from  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
to  the  termination  of  the  fingers,  the  hand 
being  extended,  and  all  movement  of  the 
lingers  suspcncled  for  some  time.  The 
fore-arm  is  (hen  (o  be  bent,  and  suspended 


in  front  of  the  chest  by  means  of  a sling 
from  the  neck.  Sec  Feactuees,  Spiixts, 
and  Pads. 

ARM-PIT,  OE  AXILLA.— This,  sur- 
gically and  anatomically  considered,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
body,  from  the  size  and  importance  of 
the  vessels  that  lie  within  its  deep  trian- 
gidar  cavity.  Tlicse  consist  of  the  main 
artery,  vein  nerve,  lymphatic  tubes, 
glands,  and  plexus  of  nerves, — all  the 
vessels,  in  fact,  passing  out  of  the  body 
on  their  way  to  supply  the  whole  of  the 
arm  and  pai’t  of  the  shoulder  with  life, 
sensation,  and  motion.  The  arm-pit  is 
subject  to  several  diseases:  the  most 

frequent,  however,  is  an  enlargement  and 
sometimes  a suppuration  of  the  lymphatic- 
glands  which  lie  in  its  cavity,  and  whieli, 
in  scrofulous  persons,  arc  liable  to  put  on 
a diseased  action.  They  also  suffer  by 
sympathy  with  diseases  of  the  female 
breast — especially  in  cases  of  cancer — 
when  the  glands  of  the  arm-pit  becoming 
affected,  prognosticates  an  unfortunate 
termination  of  the  disease.  See  Caxcee  ; 
Glands,  Enlaegement  of,  &c. 

ARMARIUM  UXGUEX-TUM.  — A 
sj-mpathetic  ointment  or  weapon  salve, 
by  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  wounds 
were  said  to  be  cured — no  matter  at  what 
distance  the  sufferer  might  be — by  simply 
applying  this  marvellous  unguent  to  the 
sword,  dagger,  or  weapon  by  which  the 
wound  or  mjury  was  inflicted.  Sec  Stm- 
FATHT;  Chaem:;  Imagination. 

ARMORACIA  RiLDIX.  See  Hoese- 

KADISH. 

ARNICA  MONTANA.— The  Leopard’s 
Bane,  or  Mountain  Arnica;  a memcinal 
plant,  a native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  and  now  generally  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  its  petals  in  most  of  our 
gardens.  The  arnica  is  a perennial  plant, 
and  flowci-s  with  a yellow,  copperish- 
colom-ed  blossom ; most  parts  of  the  plant 
having  an  aromatic,  bitter,  pungent  taste, 
the  root  being  particulaiiy  bitter  and 
acrid. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  are  narcotic, 
diaphoretic,  and  stimulant,  and,  in  a large 
dose,  emetic,  and  have  been  given  in  con- 
vulsions and  neuralgic  diseases.  In  an 
excessive  dose,  the  arnica  acts  as  a violent 
nai’cotic  poison.  The  dose  of  the  powdered 
leaves  is  from  5 to  10  grains,  gradually 
increased. 

The  Gci-mans  use  the  powder  of  the 
dried  root  as  a substitute  for  cinchona, 
or  bark,  and  the  dried  leaves,  when  pow- 
<lered,  as  a snuff  or  errhinc. 
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AROMA. — An  odoxir;  any  grateful 
smell  or  perfume  given  off  by  fruits, 
flowers,  gums,  and  other  substances. 

AROMATICS. — By  this  term  is  imder- 
stood  all  that  class  of  drugs  which  have  a 
warm,  grateful,  and  slightly  stimulating 
character.  All  the  spices  belong  to  this 
order  of  mediemes,  some  of  the  bai’ks,  the 
essential  oils,  and  a large  number  of  our 
garden  herbs,  such  as  the  mints,  thjune, 
&c.  See  Carminatives. 

AROMATIC  VINEGAR.— This  well- 
known,  pimgent,  and  grateful  stimulant, 
so  generally  used  in  the  vinaigrette  and 
op  the  toilet,  is  made  by  dissolving 
camphor,  the  essential  oils  of  cloves, 
mace,  lavender,  and  rosemary,  in  the 
strongest  vinegar  or  acetic  acid.  Aromatic 
vinegar,  in  consequence  of  the  highly 
stimulating  nature  of  the  acetic  acid,  and 
the  strength  of  the  oils,  is  extremely 
dangerous  and  corrosive,  and,  if  taken 
into  the  stomach,  acts  as  a coiTosive, 
irritant  poison ; or,  if  applied  to  the  skin, 
first  bhsters  and  afterwards  destroys  the 
texture  of  the  cuticle. 

ARROW-ROOT.  — This  well-known 
farinaceous  food  is  the  grated  root  of  the 
plant  known  as  the  Maranta  arundinacea. 
Arrow-root  obtained  its  name  from  a mis- 
taken beUef  that  it  was  the  sap  from  the 
root  of  this  plant  that  the  Western  Indians 
were  in  the  habit  of  employing  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  the  deadly  virus 
of  the  poisoned  arrows  used  by  the  Indians 
in  their  warfare.  Arrow-root,  when  pure, 
is  almost  a perfect  starch,  and,  hke  that 
article,  from  whatever  vegetable  obtained, 
coagulates,  when  mixed  with  water  at  a 
temperatme  exceeding  180  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit. 

A^ow-root  has  been  regarded  as  a light, 
nutritious,  and  easily-digested  food,  and 
as  a most  valuable  diet  for  invalids  and 
infants, — an  opinion  that  has  prevailed 
far  too  long ; for  as  starch  contains  no 
animalizing  principle,  it  cannot  be  given 
as  a continuous  diet,  in  either  conation 
of  life,  with  justice  or  propriety;  for 
though  some  children  may  appear  to 
thrive  for  a time  on  a dietary  of  arrow- 
root,  it  too  frequently  proves  a source  of 
acidity  and  flatulence  to  bo  prescribed 
as  a general  aliment. 

Few  articles  have  been  mojc  adulterated 
than  arrow-root.  The  least  objectionable 
of  the  articles  used  for  this  purpose, 
though  decidedly  injurious,  as  far  as  the 
integrity  of  the  substance  itself  is  con- 
cerned, arc  potato  flour,  powdered  sago, 
and  rice.  For  a more  complete  account 
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of  the  properties  of  arrow-root,  see  Food, 
Starch,  and  Farina. 

ARSENIC. — This  vunlent  and  mortal 
poison  is  found  in  almost  every  pai’t  of 
the  world,  and  to  a very  large  extent  in 
the  mines  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall; 
almost  always  in  combination  with  other 
metals,  and  but  rarely  pure  and  uncom- 
bined; but,  when  so  foimd,  forming  distinct 
and  peculiar  veins. 

Arsenic  is  most  generally  obtained  by 
sublimation  from  the  salts  and  oxides  of 
iron  and  silver,  with  which  it  is  either 
combined  with  sulphm’  or  oxygen,  in  the 
foim  of  sulphm’ets  or  oxides  of  those 
bases,  or  else  acidified,  and  in  connection 
with  lime  and  copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
cobalt,  as  the  arsenate  of  each.  Metallic 
arsenic,  when  found  pure,  is  of  a bluish 
grey  colour,  hke  steel,  having  consider- 
able brilliancy,  but  quickly  tarnishes,  and 
becomes  black  by  exposm’e  to  the  ah’.  In 
its  pm’e  metaUic  state  arsenic  has  no  effect 
on  the  animal  system,  being  perfectly  inert 
and  harmless ; but  if  volatihzed  by  a heat 
of  356  degrees,  it  becomes  a dense,  white 
fiune,  giving  off  a strong  odom-  of  gai’lic ; 
at  the  same  time  passing  into  that  form 
which  is  commonly  known  as  the  white 
oxide  of  arsenic,  the  most  vhulent  of  all 
our  metallic  poisons. 

Arsenious  acid,  or  white  oxide  of  arsenic, 
is  mostfrequentlyobtained,for  the  pm-poses 
of  the  arts  and  for  medicine,  by  roasting 
the  arsenate  of  cobalt  by  means  of  an 
intense  degree  of  heat ; from  this  arsenious 
acid,  or  white  arsenic,  the  other  prepara- 
tions are  procm’ed. 

There  are  two  or  thi’ee  prepai’ations  of 
arsenic  combined  with  different  proportions 
of  sulphur,  in  the  form  of  sulphurets,  such 
as  the  red  and  yellow  sulphm’ets  of  ai’senic, 
commonly  known  as  realgar  or  red  arsenic, 
and  king’s  yellow;  all  of  them  used  as 
pigments.  The  only  medicinal  prepara- 
tion is  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic — the 
liquor  potassce  arsenitis — a watery  solu- 
tion of  the  white  oxide  of  ai’senic ; a certain 
proportion  of  potass  being  added  to  insure* 
the  complete  solution  of  the  mineral,  and 
a little  spirits  of  lavender  finally  mixed, 
to  give  tho  whole  the  red  coloitr  it 
possesses,  and  prevent  its  being  mistaken 
for  water.  Fowler’s  solution  contains 
l-120th  part  of  a grain  of  tho  white  oxide 
in  one  drop  of  tho  solution. 

Medical  icses. — Arsenic  is  used  medici- 
nally as  a tonic  and  corrective  in  cases  of 
leprosy,  chronic  rheumatism,  St.  Vitus’ 
dance,  ague,  obstinate  skin  diseases,  and  in 
paralysis  or  neuralgic  affections,  and  some- 
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times  as  an  extcrnalapplicatiou,  in  thefonn 
of  ointment,  in  cases  of  cancer,  or  to  de- 
stroy morbid  growths.  Arsenic  is  apowerful 
depilatory — hair  destroyer — and  has  some- 
times been  made  into  a soap,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  shaving:  a lather  of  such  a 
soap  being  rubbed  on  the  chin,  and  allowed 
to  remain  a short  time,  removes  the  beard 
without  a razor. 

In  all  cases  arsenic  requires  to  bo  ex- 
hibited with  great  cai-e  and  judgment. 

It  should  never  he  given  on  an  empty 
stomacJii,  but  always  directly  after  a meal; 
it  should  not  be  given  to  fuM-bodied  or 
apoplectic  individuals ; and,  when  taken 
for  a course,  should  never  be  contimied 
for  more  than  ten  days  at  a time, 
when  its  use  must  be  discontinued  for 
five  or  six  days, — the  patient,  on  each 
resumption  of  the  arsenic,  beginning,  de 
novo,  with  the  smallest  dose,  and,  as  at 
fii’st,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity. 

The  moment  any  of  the  following 
symptoms  show  themselves,  the  di-ug 
must  be  instantly  stopped,  whether  the 
ten  days  have  been  reached  or  not;  for 
so  apt  is  ai'senic  to  accumulate  in  the 
system,  that  to  persevere  in  its  use  after 
being  admonished  — either  by  griping 
pains  in  the  stomach,  heat  and  di’yness 
in  the  mouth  and  eyes,  itching  of  the 
skin,  flushed  face,  inflamed  eyehds,  giddi- 
ness, and  a sense  of  fulness  in  the  head 
— would  be  a course  highly  reprehensible. 

Dangerous  as  the  use  of  arsenic  is,  and 
universally  known  as  its  efiects  on  the 
body  are,  persons  have  not  been  deterred 
from  using  it  for  the  most  extraordinai’y 
purposes.  The  female  sex  in  particular 
have  employed  it — and  to  an  extent  that 
seems  incredible  — as  a cosmetic,  or  a 
bcautifier  of  the  complexion.  For  this 
purpose  the  ladies  of  Croatia,  Styria,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Austrian  empire  in 
particular,  have  long  empbyed  it ; though 
the  custom,  unfortunately.  Is  by  no  means 
confined  to  that  portion  of  Europe,  as  the 
ladies  of  Franco  and  this  country  are  ftu- 
from  being  ignorant  of  its  use  and  sup- 
posed effects. 

The  “arsenic  caters,”  as  those  persons 
have  been  called  who  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  take  this  jiowei’ful  mineral, 
entertain  a belief  that  if  its  use  is  persisted 
in  for  a suflicient  length  of  tune,  it  will 
])roducc  a fulness  of  the  face,  add  lustre 
to  the  eyes,  and  import  a downy  bloom 
and  freshness  to  the  countenance. 

For  these  questionable  advantages— 
even  supposing  such  results  arc  over 
obtained — thousands  of  females  are  con- 


tent to  incur  the  risk  that  always  attends 
the  employment  of  this  fatal  poison.  That 
arsenic  exercises  some  influence  on  tho 
skins  of  all  animals,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  continental 
grooms  and  ostlers  give  arsenic  to  their 
horses  to  improve  and  beautify  their 
coats ; a result  that,  as  regards  the  horse, 
can  be  obtained  far  better,  and  without 
any  hazard,  by  the  use  of  salt,  wormwood, 
or  tansy. 

In  the  remai’kable  trial  which  occurred 
a few  years  back  at  Glasgow,  where 
Madeline  Smith  was  accused  of  having 
poisoned  a young  Frenchman,  one  of  the 
proofs  against  her — as  it  traced  to  her  the 
possession  of  arsenic — was  the  admitted 
fact  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
that  mineral  as  a cosmetic.  Ho  female, 
however,  not  utterly  blinded  by  vanity, 
or  who  still  regards  her  mental  and  bodily 
health  as  the  greatest  blessing  bestowed 
by  her  Creator,  would  ever  wdfuUy 
expose  herself- to  the  danger  that  might 
attack  her  at  any  time,  if  addicted  to  so 
injurious  and  unworthy  a practice. 

Poisoning-  bt  Absenic. 

The  ease  with  which  this  mineral,  from 
its  extensive  use  in  the  arts,  can  be 
obtained,  has  been  the  reason  why.  it  has 
been  so  universally  selected  as  a means 
of  death,  both  by  the  suicide  and  mur- 
derer. To  check  the  . evil  resulting  from 
the  facility  of  obtaining  this  poison,  and 
the  repeated  accidents  arising  from  its 
colour,  a recent  Act  of  Parliament  com- 
pelled all  chemists  to  vend  it  in  future 
mixed  only  with  soot,  ivory  black,  or 
charcoal, — a precaution  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  have  the  eflcct  of  preventing 
accidental  poisoning  by  this  means,  as 
its  colour  must  henceforth  detect  its 
presence,  or  at  least  awaken  suspicion, 
and  cause  inquiry, — so  many  fatal  cases 
having  formerly  ocemred  from  the  acci- 
dental mixture  of  the  white  arsenic  with 
Horn’  and  other  edible  substances. 

Symptoms.  — These  usually  commence 
within  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  after  swallowing  the  poison ; the 
time,  however,  ndll  greatly  depend  upon 
tho  constitution  of  the  person,  the  quantity 
of  the  ch'ug  taken,  and  whet  her  the  stomach 
is  full  or  empty  at  the  time.  The  first 
indication  of  t4e  poison  is  a sense  of  dry 
heat  in  tho  mouth  and  gullet,  soon  extend- 
ing to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  flying 
pains,  cramps,  or  spasms;  after  a time 
the  heat  becomes  intense  and  burning, 
accompanied  with  a constriction  of  tho 
throat,  a fulness  of  the  head,  and  sense 
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of  prossiirc  across  tlie  brow  and  temples, 
as  if  a string  ■\vas  drawn  violently  tight 
round  the  part.  The  pain  of  burning 
heat  increases;  the  skin  feels  as  if  too 
small  for  the  body,  and  about  to  burst 
' with  the  distension.  The  eyes  and  nostrils 
' become  red  and  inflamed,  and  an  intolerable 
itching  breaks  out  over  the  face  and  neck. 

" The  latter  symptom  is  soon  followed  by 
' vomiting,  and  almost  directly  after  by 
! purging,  wldch,  at  .first  watery,  soon 
: becomes  of  a green,  feculent  character, 

- streaked  with  blood ; the  pain,  accom- 
: panying  both  the  vomiting  and  piu'ging, 

; being  increased  by  the  cramps  and  spasms 
, of  the  legs  and  stomach.  The  tlurst  of 
{ the  patient  is  excessive,  the  face  appears 
5 shrunk  and  anxious,  a cold  sweat  breaks 
out  over  the  body,  and  the  sufferer  com- 
pares the  heat  he  endures  to  a raging  fire 
in  his  stomach. 

Treatment. — The  great  danger  resulting 
from  poisoning  by  arsenic  resides  in  the 
fact  of  its  rapid  absorption  into  the  blood, 
and  its  after  eflect  on  the  nervous  system ; 
and  as  we  do  not  as  yet  possess  any  article 
that  will  immediately  decompose  or  neu- 
tralize the  arsenic,  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
with  safety  on  what  are  called  antidotes 
for  this  poison.  The  fh’st  steji  to  be 
adopted,  whether  by  a non-professional 
person  or  a medical  man,  is  to  empty 
the  stomach,  and  that  by  the  speediest 
possible  means.  This  result  can  be  effected'' 
n tAvo  ways — either  by  the  use  of  the 
’stomach-pump,  or  by  emetics. 

When  the  stomach-pump — the  most 
effective  means — is  adopted,  the  stomach 
is  to  be  alternately  filled  with  w'ater, 
?mptied  by  the  pump,  filled  again,  and 
igain  discharged  of  its  contents,  and 
>hese  processes  repeated  as  long  as  the 
jircumstances  of  the  case  seem  to  require. 
When,  in  the  absence  of  the  stomach- 
ipump,  the  surgeon  is  compelled  to 
•esort  to  emetics,  he  must  be  careful, 
n the  first  place,  not  to  ti.se  articles 
' vhich  are  likely  to  relax  the  system,  and 
nduce  absorption : on  that  account  he 
nust  avoid  both  tartar  emetic  and 
pecacuanha;  and  secondly,  select  such 
' nnetics  as  arc  the  easiest  dissolved,  and 
ict  most  spc^cdily.  Of  these,  the  best  are 
—1st,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  Avhitc  vitriol, 
>f  which  the  dose  is  20  grains,  dissolved 
’ n a cupful  of  warm  water ; 2nd,  mustard ; 

I dessertspoonful  mixed  in  a basin  with 
lalftt  pint  of  warm  water,  and  taken  imme- 
liatelv ; anrl  .3rd,  sulphate  of  copper,  bhie 
ntriol,  or  blucstone,  of  which  the  dose  ! 
® Ih  grains,  bruised  and  dissolved  in  a 
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cupful  of  w^arm  water.  Immediately  on 
being  called  to  a case  of  poisoning  by 
ai'senic,  one  or  the  other  of  these  emetics 
should  be  instantly  given,  followed  by 
warm  water,  to  encourage  the  vomiting. 
If  neither  the  white  nor  blue  vitriol  can 
be  procured,  mustard,  which  is  generally 
at  hand,  is  to  be  substituted;  only,  in 
giving  it,  the  patient’s  nose  must  be 
pressed  between  the  fingers  while  he  is 
drinking,  and  he  must  be  made  to  take 
the  w'hole  at  once,  as  it  is  seldom  possible 
to  induce  a patient  to  take  a second 
draught  of  liquid  mustai’d. 

Should  vomiting  not  immediately  follow 
the  emetic,  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
uvula  must  be  tickled  with  a feather,  or, 
if  necessary,  the  finger  pressed  on  it.  As 
soon  as  the  fii’st  contents  of  the  stomach 
have  been  ejected,  copious  di’aughts  are 
to  be  given  of  either  sugar  or  honey  and 
water,  hme  water,  milk,  linseed  tea,  gum 
and  water,  or  the  white  of  eggs.  Which- 
ever ai’ticle  is  employed,  or  if  aU  are  used 
in  succession,  after  each  time  of  filling  the 
stomach  the  finger  or  the  feather  must 
be  used  to  empty  the  organ,  and  this 
continued,  till  it  is  reasonaWe  to  suppose 
that  all  the  poison  has  been  thrown  off. 

So  violent  sometimes  is  the  irritation 
produced  by  arsenic,  that  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  severe 
nervous  distui’bance,  suceeeds,  in  which 
case  it  is  necessary  to  bleed  both  locally 
and  generally,  use  the  hot  bath,  and 
administer  injections.  If  the  inflam- 
matoiy  action  runs  high,  from  8 to  10 
ounces  of  blood  must  be  taken  from  the 
arm,  a number  of  leeches  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  round  the  navel : the  patient  is 
then  to  bo  placed  for^ac  or  seven  minutes 
up  to  the  neck  in  a hot  bath,  and,  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  an  injection,  composed 
of  half  a pint  of  warm  starch,  to  Avhich 
10  drops  of  tincture  of  assafoetida  and 
40  drops  of  laudanum  have  been  added, 
is  to  bo  thrown  up  the  bowels  by  means 
of  an  enema  syringe. 

Ill  most  cases,  after  the  arsenic  has 
been  expelled  from  the  stomacb,  the 
warm  lialh  and  the  above  injection  Avill 
bo  found  of  great  benedt.  The  con- 
valescence is  generally  both  long  and 
tedious,  particularly  so  when  the  nervous 
system  has  been  much  aflected.  The  diet, 
fturing  the  whole  time  of  recovery,  must 
be  extnunely  light,  and  free  from  all  cause' 
of  irritation — consisting  of  milk,  gruel, 
cream,  rice,  and  such  farinaceous  foods 
and  bland  beverages:  the  bowels  are  to 
be  kept  open  by  small  doses  of  I'lpsom 
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suits  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  combined 
in  the  manner  given  below.  Take  of — 

Epsom  salts  ....  1 ounce. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  3 draehms. 

Peppermint  ■water  . . 6 ormces. 

Mix  in  a mortar,  and  take  two  table- 
spoonfuls every  other  morning;  while  to 
relieve  the  colic  pains  and  hritation  often 
felt  for  a length  of  time  subsequently,  the 
following  mixture  is  to  be  employed : — 
Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  1 scruple. 

Aromatic  confection 

Prepared  chalk  . . 

Mint  water  . . . 

Tincture  of  bark  (com 
pound)  .... 

Laudimum  . . . 

Mix.  A tablcspoonful  to 
or  twice  a day,  according 
stances;  and  when  there  is 


1^-  drachms. 

4 drachms. 

5 ounces. 


1 ounce. 

1 drachm, 
be  taken  once 
to  cu'cum- 
much  rest- 


lessness and  loss  of  sleep,  a suppository 
of  4 grains  of  solid  opium  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  bowel  on  going  to  bed  eveiy  night. 
See  Poisons. 


The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  has 
been  employed  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic,  being  supposed  to 
act  chemically  on  the  arsenic,  and  render 
it  inert ; but  as  it  requhes  to  be  given  in 
large  doses,  and  should  only  be  employed 
by  a medical  man,  and  as  it  in  no  way 
sets  aside  the  necessity  of  an  emetic,  and 
must  itself  be  afterwards  expelled  from 
the  stomach,  we  have  not  introduced  it 
as  a reliable  means  for  the  non-pro- 
fessional person  to  employ.  All  the 
prepai’ations  of  iron,  during  convalescence, 
■wiU  be  found  highly  beneficial.  See  after- 
treatment  of  corrosive  irritant  metaUic 


poisons,  under  the  head  of  Poisons. 

AETEMISIA.  — The  botanical  name 
of  the  plant  called  Wormwood,  which  see. 

AETERIAL  blood.  — The  blood 
circulating  in  arteries.  Arterial  blood  is 
easilv  distinguished  by  its  bright  crimson 
colour;  by  being  slightly  highpr  m tempe- 
rature  tlian  venous,  or  tue  blood  of  "^Gins, 
Avhich  IS  of  a dark  purple  colour;  and  still 
more  stongly  marked  by  always  giwhing 
out  in  leaps  and  y'erA'S,  while  that  trom  a 
vein  flows  without  motion,  like  any  ordi- 
nai'y  fluid.  Sec  Blood.  Arlenes  are 
subject  to  inflammation,  ossification,  and 


aneurism.  . 

AETEEIOTOMY.— The  operation  of 
opening  an  artery  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  blood  for  the  relief  ot  disease 
affecting  the  artery. 

AETERY.  — A bloodvessel,  so  called 
from  an  erroneous  belief  entertained 


by  the  ancients  that  all  arteries  contained 
air.  An  artery  is  a long,  slender,  pul- 
sating tube,  capable  of  considerable  ex- 
tension and  contraction,  and  organized  to 
bear  compression  without  any  particular 
injury.  Anatomically,  an  arteiy  consists 
of  three  coats:  an  external,  or  cellular 
coat,  which  gives  the  principal  strength  to 
the  vessel,  and  is  the  seat  of  its  elasticity; 
a middle,  fibrous,  or  muscular  coat,  com- 
posed of  concentric  fibres,  which,  being  firm 
and  elastic,  gives  the  contractile  property 
to  the  tube;  and  an  internal,  consisting  of 
thin,  white,  transparent  fibres,  forming  the 
finest,  yet  most  resistant  of  the  three 
coats. 


ARTEKT  TERMINATING  IN,  AND  VEI: 

RISING  FROM,  THEIR  CAPILLARIES. 

The  arteries  constitute  one  of  the  mos 
important  systems  of  vessels  in  the  animf 
economv,  and  are  the  channels  by  wliic 
the  vital  fluid,  and  the  whole  nutritiou 
principle  of  the  body,  is  carried  on.  Th 
aorta  is  the  parent  artery,  from  which  a 
the  others,  directly  or  indirectly,  arise,  an 
is  connected  with  the  left  side  of  th 
heart.  See  Aorta.  Arteries  diminish  * 
they  proceed,  passing  from  trunks  t 
bi-anches,  and  nirlher  on  to  twigs  an 
filaments,  till  they  finally  terminate  in 
pcrfiHit  network  of  the  most  minute  ram 
flcations,  so  fine  as  hardly  to  be  visible  t 
the  naked  eye,  and  anatomically  know 
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iias  capillary  vessels,  from  the  opposite  ex- 
' tremities  of  which  the  mmute  ramifications 
' of  the  venous  system  commence,  and  which, 

( Contrary  to  the  arteries,  inci'case  as  they 
1 proceed,  from  twdgs  to  branches,  and 
(■eventually  to  trunks.  Arteries  are 
i always  accompanied  hy  veins,  which 

i generally  bear  the  same  name  as  the 

ii  artery.  The  chief  exception  to  this  rule 
; is  in  the  great  tnmk  vessels  of  the  chest 
i and  abdomen,  the  general  principle 
1 being,  that  as  the  artery  conveys  the  vital 
; fluid  to  a part,  the  vein,  bringing  back  the 
: impoverished  blood,  accompanies  it ; rim- 
: ning  either  above  or  at  the  side  of  the 
i artery. 

Aideries  can  always  be  distinguished 
: from  veins,  in  the  living  body,  by  theu’ 

; pulsation,  or  the  contraction  and  expansion 

■ of  their  tubes,  which,  in  exact  hai’mony 
' with  the  same  action  of  the  heart,  propels 
' the  blood  through  all  their  channels,  wdth 
: the  same  regularity  and  force  at  the  ex- 

■ tremity  of  the  body  as  at  the  fountain-head 
' of  circulation — the  heart  itself.  This 
I double  action  of  the  arteries — contraction 
t and  expansion  — constitutes  what  is 
t famUiarly  known  as  the^M^se.  See  Pulse. 

The  blood  sent  out  by  the  heart  is  dis- 
t tributed  to  every  part  of  the  body  by  the 
t arteries,  their  great  elastic  properties 
t admitting  of  their  expansion  both  trans- 
' versely  and  longitudinally.  It  is  owing  to 
i this  remarkable  elasticity  in  all  arteries 
f (by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  forward) 

1 that  these  vessels  are  always  found 
. empty  after  death,  their  contents  being 
i forced,  at  the  moment  of  dissolution,  into 
; the  capillaries  and  veins. 

AETHEITIS. — Articular  rheumatism, 
or  rheumatism  attacking  the  joints.  The 
old  medical  writers  used  this  word  to 
• express  that  condition  of  gout  called 
wandering,  or  retrocedent  gout,  moving 
: from  one  locality  to  another.  Its  signifi- 
I cation  is  now  confined  to  acute  rheu- 
! matism.  See  EnKUMATic  Fevee. 

AETICITOKE.— An  edible  but  flatu- 
i lent  vegetable,  eaten  with  salt  and  pepper, 
t and  botanically  known  as  the  Cynara 
: Solymus.  A variety  called  the  Jerusalem 

■ artichoke,  Ifelianthus  txibcrosris,  is  much 
i more  esteemed  than  the  ordinaiy  variety. 

The  roots  only  of  this  plant  are  used;  and 
these,  being  boiled  and  mashed  like  pota- 
toes, the  flavour  of  which  they  greatly 
resemble,  are  eaten  as  a superior  kind  of 
' vegetable.  See  Food. 

AETICLES  NECESSAEY  FOE 
EMIGEANTS.  Sec  Emigrant. 

AETICULATION.— The  joints  of  the 
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body  are  called  the  articulations.  Anato- 
mists distinguish  the  articulations  into  four 
kinds:  1st,  the  ball  and  socket  joint. 
enarthrosis,  of  which  the  shoulder  and  the 
hip  joints  ai’e  the  best  example  : 2nd,  the 
HINGE  JOINT,  ginglymus  ; the  elbow  joint 
is  the  most  perfect  example  of  this  variety : 
3rd,  the  mixed  joint,  amphiarthrosis ; an 
articulation  which  admits  of  only  a limited 
motion,  as  that  of  the  vertebrae,  or  back- 
bone; and  4th,  the  immovable  joint, 
w'hich  is  divided  into  three  varieties ; the 
joint  by  dovetailing,  as  in  some  of  the  bones . 
of  the  head;  the  joint  by  overlapping,  or 
close-fitting,  as  in  the  temporal  bones  of 
the  skull,  and  those  of  the  face ; and  the 
nail-like  as  shown  in  the  articulation 

of  the  teeth  in  their  sockets. 

An  articidation  consists  of  the  bones 
forming  the  joint;  the  cartilaginous  lining, 
covering  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the 
bones,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of 
friction;  an  intermediate  cartilage,  to 
receive  and  weaken  the  shock  or  force 
applied  to  the  joint,  as  in  the  vertebrae, 
and  which,  when  pressed,  gives  out  an  oily 
fluid,  which  lubricates  or  moistens  the 
joints.  The  articulation  fm-ther  consists 
of  a number  of  ligaments,  divided  into  the 
capsular,  a ligamentous  membrane,  en- 
tirely smTOunding  and  shutting  in  the 
joint  and  its  synovial  sac,  a fibrous  bag, 
containing  a fluid  sometimes  called  the 
joint-oil;  the  connecting  ligaments,  ex- 
ternally binding  the  bones  together ; the 
crucial  ligaments;  the  lateral  and  trans- 
verse ligaments;  all  of  which  admit  of 
motion  in  particular  directions,  or 
strengthen  the  articulation  generally.  See 
Joints. 

AETIFICIAL  EESPIEATION.— By 
this  term  is  understood  the  process  by 
which  breathing  is  attempted  to  bo  restored 
in  a person  supposed  to  be  dead,  or  in 
whom  the  natural  function  ot  the  limgs 
has  been  suspended.  The  moans  generally 
adopted  for  this  piu’pose  consist  in 
applying  heat  to  the  body,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  the  lungs  to  action  by 
inflating  them  with  air  by  means  ot 
a pair  of  bellow's,  and  then,  by  pressme, 
expelling  it.  Feasible  as  this  plan  at 
first  sight  appears,  it  is  often  mere  lost 
time  to  adopt  it,  for  even  when  care- 
fully pci-formcd,  there  is  a great 
probability  that  nearly  all  tho  air  blown 
down  the  nostrils  will  enter  tho  stomach, 
and  not  a jiarticlo  reach  tho  lungs.  Still, 
though  liable  to  failui'o,  it  is  a means  that 
should  always  bo  tried.  Tho  mode  of 
proceeding  is  us  follows: — Tho  person 
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should  be  laid  ou  his  back,  the  chest 
exposed  and  a little  elevated,  and  the  head 
slightly  depressed;  the  pqje  of  a small 
pau'  of  bellows  is  then  to  be  inserted  up 
one  of  the  nostrils,  and  while  an  assistant 
compresses  the  nose,  and  covers  the  mouth 
with  his  hand,  the  other  is  to  blow  a few 
steady  puifs  of  air  down  the  passage  with 
the  bellows;  the  assistant  is  then  to  re- 
move the  hand  from  the  mouth  and  nose, 
place  both  his  hands,  so  as  to  cover  the 
front  of  the  chest,  over  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  gently  press  out  the  ah 
received;  then,  with  his  pahns  and  fingers 
spread  over  the  lower  ribs,  draw  them 
down.  Again  repeat  the  pressm'e,  and, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  imitate  the  nativral 
motion  of  the  parts  during  inspiration  and 
expiration.  After  repeating  this  two  or 
three  times,  the  mouth  and  nostrils  are  to 
be  again  closed,  the  lungs  once  more  in- 
flated with  ah,  the  same  process  resumed 
immediately  after,  and  this  persevered  in 
for  some  time.  When  electricity  or  gal- 
vanism is  to  be  procured,  it  should,  in  all 
cases  of  suspended  animation,  be  imme- 
diately resorted  to ; and  the  body  being 
isolated,  slight  shocks  at  first,  and 
gradimUy  increased,  should  be  passed 
through  the  spine  and  chest.  The  feet, 
thighs,  and  armpits  should  be  kept  hot 
by  heated  bricks,  or  bottles  of  water,  and 
a series  of  flat  tiles,  heated  in  the  fire, 
should  be  placed  under  the  patient’s  spine; 
at  the  same  time,  the  chest,  back,  and 
throat  are  to  be  rubbed  with  a liniment 
composed  of  sweet  oil,  spirits  of  camphor, 
turpentine,  and  brandy.  In  no  case 
should  any  liquid  be  put  into  the  mouth 
while  the  body  remains  in  a state  of  in- 
sensibility, or  serious  consequences  might 
result  from  the  fluid  entering  the  lungs 
instead  of  the  stomach.  • See  IDeowning. 

AEUM  IMjkCULATUM. — The  cuekoo- 
plant,  or  starchwort,  commonly  called 
Wake-Eobin,  which  see. 

AEUEDA  SACCHAEIFEEA.— The 
Sugar-cane.  Sec  Sugak. 

AEYTiENOID  CAETILAGE.  — A 
small,  thin  cartilage,  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  t^’oat,  which,  with 
its  I’cllow  of  the  same  name,  forms  the  top 
of  the  larynx,  and  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  t he  organ  of  voice.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Greek,  imd  signifies  a 
chinking- vessel,  from  a fancied  resemblance 
which  tile  united  curtilages  make  to  a 
small  ewer. 

AEYTHiMUS. — An  old  medical  term 
to  indicate  a sinking  of  the  jiulsc,  or  an 
irregular  fluttering,  almost  imperceptible. 


AS. — The  Eoman  pound  weight,  com' 
posed  of  twelve  ounces. 

ASAEABACCA. — The  Asarum  asara- 
bacca  is  a small  plant,  native  of  this 
country,  and  belonging  to  the  Eatural 
order  Aristolochiacem  ; and  though,  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
greatly  esteemed  as  a purgative  and 
emetic,  is  now  totally  expunged  from 
practice.  A powder  made  trom  the  dried 
leaves  is  stiU,  however,  employed  as  an. 
ingredient  in  what  is  known  as  Cephalic 
SnufF. 

ASBESTOS.  — The  name  of  a spft, 
fibrous  stone,  composed  of  flossy,  silk-like 
filaments,  which  are  easily  separated,  and 
of  such  length  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
woven  into  cloth.  Asbestos  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  obtained  its  name  trom 
being  indestructible  by  fire.  It  was  foimd 
in  large  quantities  in  the  mountains  of 
Arcadia,  in  Greece,  and  seems  to  have 
been  used  both  as  a wick  for  perpetual 
lamps,  and  os  a texture  to  resist  fire.  For 
this  latter  purpose  asbestos  has  been  of 
late  much  employed,  as  no  amount  of  heat 
or  time  of  bummg,  can  injure  the  cloth 
made  from  this  non-combustible  material. 

ASCAEIDES. — Small  worms,  some- 
times called  thread  worms,  which  generally 
infest^ the  lower  bowels,  particularly  the 
rectum,  and  are  the  source  of  much 
irritation  and  annoyance  to  children.  See 
WoKiis. 

ASCITES. — A collection  of  water  in  the 
abdomen,  more  particularly  at  its  lower 
part.  Dropsy  of  the  belly.  See  Deopst. 

ASH. — Though  the  ash  tree  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  and,  after  oak,  the  most 
valuable  of  British  grown  timber,  it  is  now 
never  used  medicinally,  although  known 
to  possess  diuretic  and  purgative  pro- 
perties. 

The  bark  and  leaves  of  the  ash  were 
formerly,  when  given  in  the  foim  of  a 
decoction,  in  great  repute  in  all  cases  of 
venomous  bites  or  stings,  and  in  affections 
of  the  kidneys,  and  dropsies.  Sec  Bites, 
Stings. 

The  leaves  of  the  ash  tree  are  extensively 
used  in  this  country  for  adulterating  tea 
(sec  Tea)  ; and  the’  hard  or  unexpandixi 
buds,  after  being  kept  in  brine,  and  mixed 
with  ginger,  are  steeped  in  vinegar,  and 
ngai'ded  as  a great  delicacy  in  the  form  of 
pickle.s. 

ASilJiS. — The  remains  of  any  fuel 
burnt  in  a grate,  whether  mineral  or 
vegetable.  The  ashes  of  the  former  con- 
sist generally  of  the  different  earths  imd 
other  saline  matters,  especially  sulphate  of 
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lime  or  gypsum;  the  ashes  of  vegetable 
material  yield  principally  carbon. 

Owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  lime 
contained  in  all  cinders  from  coal  fires, 
children  troubled  ■with  •worms,  or  acidity 
on  the  stomach,  often  find  a relief  to  their 
worst  symptoms  in  eating  cinders,  which 
they  secretly  pmloin  from  the  grate.  See 
Worms.  Ashes  are  also  valuable  as  a 
manure,  and,  as  a top  dressing,  add 
materially  to  the  weight  and  quSity  of 
the  crop. 

From  the  wood  or  vegetable  ashes, 
potash — or  pearlash,  as  it  is  commonly 
called — is  obtained.  So  large  a quantity 
of  potash  is  contained  in  the  ashes  of 
wood  fires,  that  the  farmer’s  or  peasant’s 
wife  seldom  buys  soda  for  her  washing, 
hut  making  a strainer  of  her  coarse  apron, 
and  spreachng  it  over  the  mouth  of  a crock, 
puts  a few  shovelfuls  of  warm  ashes  on  it, 
and  pours,  by  slow  degrees,  a gallon  or 
two  of  water  on  the  cinders,  which, 
dissolving  the  alkali,  gives  her  a crock  of 
strong  lye,  a jug  of  which  in  her  tub  of 
water  produces  all  the  benefit  of  a quantity 
of  crystallized  soda. 

ASLiTIC  CHOLERA.  See  Cholera. 

ASP,  OR  ASPIC. — A small,  venomous 
serpent,  whose  poison  is  so  subtle  and  im- 
mediate in  its  effect,  that  it  proves  mortal 
in  a few  minutes.  See  Bites,  Stings, 
AND  Serpents. 

ASPARAGUS. — ^A  well-known  edible 
vegetable,  belonging  to  the  Natm-al  order 
lAliacece.  This  esteemed  delicacy,  like  the 
haulm  of  all  the  cabbage  family,  is  only 
wholesome  when  tender  and  young ; for, 
when  old  and  stringy,  it  is  both  indi- 
gestible and  acrid.  See  Food.  In  the 
vegetarian  days  of  medicine,  asparagus 
held  a high  place  as  a plant  of  rare  virtue, 
both  as  a purgative  and  diuretic,  and  was 
largely  'used  in  cases  of  gravel,  diseases  of 
the  bladder  and  kidneys,  gout,  sciatica, 
and  the  toothache.  Its  properties  as  a 
diuretic  have  caused  it  to  retain  a place  in 
modern  practice,  and  especially  so  in 
dropsies.  Its  efficacy,  both  on  llie  bowels 
ancl  the  kidneys,  appears  to  depend  upon  a 
peculiar  alkaloid  principle,  called  Aspara- 
</in.  The  root  is  the  only  part  of  the 
plant  Used  medicinally,  and  that  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  decoction. 

ASPEN. — The  bark  of  the  asjien  is 
occasionally  used  in  medicine,  on  account 
ot  its  powerful  bitter  property.  As  sucli. 
It  is  a good  tonic,  and,  m combination  with 
rhubarb,  makes  a useful  stomachic.  i 

ASJ’KRSION. — A sprinkling  or  scat- 
tering of  water — generally  of  cold  water — . 
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over  the  head  or  the  entii'e  body.  Sec 
Shower  Bath. 

ASPIIALT. — A kind  of  bitumen  or 
pitch,  originally  gathered  on  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  of  Asphaltites. 
See  Bitumen,  and  Barbadoes  Tar. 

ASPHYXIA.  — This  word  literally 
means  astoppingof  thepulse,  orasuspension 
of  the  vital  powers,  from  whatever  cause 
induced.  . Medical  men,  however,  have 
now  confined  the  meaning  of  the  term  to 
that  form  of  suspended  animation,  the 
result  of  impm-e  or  venous  blood 
(prevented  from  reaching  the  limgs  to  be 
purified  by  the  oxygen  from  the  air) 
entering  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and 
being  carried  into  the  cu-culation,  when, 
if  the  natural  course  of  the  blood  is  not 
restored,  the  body  becomes  livid,  and  the 
person  dies,  poisoned  by  his  own  blood. 
Fortunately,  this  condition  seldom  occurs 
in  any  but  new-born  infants,  from  the 
valve  which,  before  birth,  unites  the  two 
sides  of  the  heart,  remaining  open  after  the 
child  has  breathed,  and  allo-wing  the  blood 
to  pass  from  the  right  side  into  the  left 
cavity  of  that  organ. 

The  treatment  consists  in  putting 
the  child  into'  a hot  bath,  and  rubbing  the 
spine  with  oil,  camphor,  and  brandy.  See 
Suspended  Animation  ; Advice  to 
Mothers. 

ASSAFQ5TIDA. — A gum-resin  of  a 
strong,  pungent,  slightly  aromatic,  but 
extremely  ollensivc  odoiu’. 

Assafoetida  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the 
plant  known  botanically  as  the  Ferula 
assafeetida,  and  belonging  to  the  Natural 
order  UmbellifercB, 

Uses  and  Properties. — Assafoetida, 
medicinally  considered,  is  a stimulant, 
antispasmodic,  carminative,  and  expecto- 
rant, and  is  highly  valuable  in  all  cases  of 
hysteria,  spasmodic  aftcctions,  cramps, 
colic,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
particularly  in  asthma,  in  llatulence,  and 
many  nervous  disorders.  Though  usually 
kept  in  the  shops  in  bladders,  composed  of 
a mass  of  yellowish-brown  tears,  it  is 
seldom  used  in  the  form  of  gum,  being 
made  into  tincture — tinctnra  foetida  ; or 
in  the  form  of  pills,  combined  with  aloes, 
ginger,  &c.—pihil(c  asmfvctidce  com- 
■poeiUe;  or  mixed  with  oilier  ingredients, 
and  wilh  gnlbnnum,ns  \\\g pilnlee  (jalhaJti 
comp.  It  is  also  combined  willi  ether, 
making  tlu'  spirilus  atheris  compositus  ; 
ami  with  sal  volatile. 

In  any  form  it  is  a most  valuable  drug, 
and  one  always  lo  be  relied  ujion.  'The 
dose  ol  gum  assafeetida  is  from  3 to  6 
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gi'aius,  taken  as  a pill ; from  6 to  16  drops 
of  tile  tincture  maybe  taken;  and  two  of  the 
compound  piUs  at  night,  and  one  in  the 
morning,  is  the  general  dose  for  an  adult. 

ASSES’  MILK,  from  containing  more 
sugar  and  less  curd  than  the  milk  of  cows, 
has  been  considered  easier  of  digestion, 
and  better  suited  for  persons  of  weak 
stomach,  and  especially  for  the  diet  of 
infants  brought  up  by  hand,  and  for  con- 
sumptive patients,  and  invalids-  generally. 

Since  chemistry  has  determined  the 
relative  proportion  of  nutritive  matter 
contamcd  in  different  milks,  asses’  milk, 
from  being  the  nearest  allied  in  aU  its 
qualities  to  that  of  woman’s  milk,  has 
always  been  most  esteemed  as  a substitute 
for  that  article  as  a food  for  infancy,  the 
special  difference  between  the  two  residing 
in  this — that  asses’  milk  contains  more 
saccharine  and  less  casein  matter  than 
the  iniUc;  of  woman;  or,  in  other  words, 
possesses  more  sugar  and  less  cheese.  For 
the  constituents  and  properties  of  milk, — 
cows’,  ewes’,  mares’,  asses’,  and  woman’s, — 
see  ai-ticle  Milk. 

ASSIMILATION.— A medical  teim, 
signifying  the  making  one  thing  like 
another,  such  as  the  conversion  of  food  into 
chyle,  the  conversion  of  chyme  into  blood, 
and  blood  into  bone  and  muscle.  See 
Digestion,  Chtle. 

ASTHMA. — A diffieiilty  of  breathing, 
proceeding  from  some  affection  of  the 
lungs. 

Asthma  is  a disease  of  the  lungs,  coming 
on  in  fits  or  paroxysms,  and  most  fre- 
quently attacking  persons  of  advanced 
age.  Physicians  have  divided  asthma  into 
three  varieties, — the  humoral,  or  humid; 
the  congestive;  and  the  spasmodic  asthma. 

Humoral  Asthma. — Symptoms. — This 
form  of  the  disease  is  preceded  by  weari- 
ness, depression  of  spirits,  drowsiness, 
pain  in  the  head,  tightness  and  great  op- 
pression of  the  lungs,  which,  as  evening 
and  night  approaches,  is  accompanied 
with  wheezing,  and  all  the  syrnploms  of 
oppressed  and  difficult  rcspii-ation.  The 
speech  is  interrupted,  and  the  patient  has 
much  trouble  in  expressing  his  wishes 
or  feelings,  the  coimtcnance  becoming 
anxious  and  careworn.  About  one  or  two 
in  the  morning  all  the  symptoms  become 
aggravated,  and  the  pai-oxysm  attains  its 
height ; the  patient,  under  the  dread  of 
instant  dissolution,  often  springs  from  his 
bed,  and,  rushing  to  the  window,  there 
gasps  and  sobs  in  great  suffering,  till  the 
intensity  of  the  synijitoms  slowly  passes  off 
According  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  the 


face  is  either  red  and  turgid,  or  deadly 
pale,  with  livid  lips  and  eyelids. 

After  a continuance  of  two  or  three 
hours,  about  the  break  of  day,  the  sjunp- 
toms  usually  decline,  the  change  com- 
mencing with  a copious  discharge  of  a thin, 
frothy  expectoration  from  the  lungs,  easily 
coughed  up,  and  affording  marked  relief 
with  each  fresh  expectoration;  the  voice 
becomes  freer,  the  patient  speaks  without 
trouble  or  anxiety,  and  the  relieved  sufferer, 
after  a time,  falls  asleep.  The  tightness 
at  the  chest,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
continue  for  some  few  days  after,  though 
much  less  severe ; and  nightly,  for  two  or 
three  times,  the  patient  experiences  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  an  attack,  before 
the  paroxysm  can  be  said  to  have  fairly 
passed  away. 

It  is  from  the  thin,  watery  fluid  expec- 
torated at  the  breaking  up  of  the  symp- 
toms, that  this  variety  of  asthma  has  been 
called  humoral. 

Asthma  is  especially  a chronic  disease, 
and  though  any  sudden  exertion  — 
ascending  a steep  flight  of  stairs,  a"  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  system,  an  abrupt 
change  of  temperature,  or  dense  fogs,  may 
induce  a return  of  the  symptoms,  it  is,  how- 
ever,  only  when  the  constitutionis  impaired, 
and  the  paroxysms  return  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  the  patient’s  strength  is  under- 
mined, that  asthma  proves  fatal. 

Treatment.  — The  principal  objects 
sought  to  be  obtained  are,  first,  to  shorten 
the  paroxysm;  and  then  to  prevent  its 
retm-n  by  remoiTng,  if  possible,  the  ex- 
citing cause.  When  the  patient  is  strong, 
of  full  body,  and  not  advanced  in  years, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  take  6 or  8 oimces 
of  blood  from  the  arm,  or  apply  leeches  to 
the  chest ; but  such  a course  is  only  to  be 
adopted  when  the  red  and  turgid  condition 
of  the  face  indicates  the  plethoric  state  of 
the  system. 

In  general,  it  will  be  foimd  most  effi- 
cacious to  commence  the  troatmeut  with 
an  emetic,  composed  of  1 grain  of  tartar 
emetic,  and  16  grains  ot  ipecacuanha, 
dissolved  in  a cup  of  warm  water,  en- 
couraging the  vomiting  by  dnu^hts  of 
tepid  water.  AMicn  the  vomiting  has 
entirely  censed,  the  following  mixture  is 
to  be  taken  in  doses  of  two  tablcspoonfuls 
every  three  hours : — Take  of — 

Powdered  nitre  . . . 1 scniple. 

Tartrate  of  antimony  . 2 grains. 

Mint  water  ....  0 ounces. 

Tincture  of  lobelia,  or 

Indian  tobacco  . . 2 drachms. 

Mix.  The  folloinng  day  the  bowels  arc 
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^ di’acEm. 
1 scruple. 

oj  ounces, 

i draclmi. 
1 drachm. 


drachms. 


be  acted  on  by  a dose  of  Lenitive 
Electuary,  or  castor  oil.  When  the  patient 
is  weak,  and  the  disease  of  long  standing, 
the  antimonial  or  relaxing  mode  of  treat- 
ment woidd  be  highly  injurious;  in  such" 
cases,  a stimulating  course  must  be 
adopted,  and  heat,  or  counter-u-ritation, 
applied  to  the  chest  and  feet.  In  such 
•a  case,  the  immediate  severity  of  the 
paroxysm  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  sub- 
joined mixture,  bottles  of  hot  water  placed 
to  the  legs  and  feet,  and  a small  quantity 
of  the  following  embrocation  rubbed  over 
the  chest  and  thi-oat  every  four  hours. 

' 3Iixture. — Take  of — 

Gum  ammoniacum . . 

Carbonate  of  ammonia 
Mix  thoroughly  in — 

Camphor  water  . . . 

and  add — 

Tincture  of  assafeetida . 

Tincture  of  opium  . . 

Spirits  of  sulphm-ic 

ether  

.Mix,  and  take  two  tablespoonfuls  directly, 
and  one  spoonful  every  hour  afterumrds 
for  three  or  four  times,  if  the  m'gency  of 
the  symptoms  require  its  repetition  so 
often;  when  they  do  not,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  arc  to  be  repeated  eveiy  four  or 
six  hours. 

Embrocation. — Take  of — 

Olive  oil  ...  . 

Oil  of  rosemaiy  . . 

Oil  of  thyme  . . . 

Oil  of  amber  . . . 

Spirits  of  hartshorn 
ilix.  To  be  well  rubbed  over  the  chest, 
as  dii-ectcd  above.  When  there  is  much 
tightness  at  the  chest,  attended  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  a blister  should  be 
applied  in  the  centre  of  the  breast,  and 
kept  on  till  it  rises  effectually.  In  some 
cases,  however,  a poultice  made  of  e^ual 
parts  of  mustard  and  flour,  and  retained 
for  half  an  hour,  will  be  found  quite  as 
effectual. 

Congestive  Asthma. — This  form  of 
the  disease  is  almost  precisely  similar  to 
the  former  in  its  general  symptoms,  and 
in  the  fact  of  its  coming  on  in  i)aroxysms, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  attack  is  more 
sudden,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
much  more  severe ; it  is  at  the  same  time 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  thin, 
frothy  expectoration,  which  always  marks 
the  humoral  variety. 

Trcalmcnl. — There  are  two  important 
points  to  bo  attended  to  in  this  Ibnn  of 
asthma.  First,  to  maintain  a steady 
counter-iiTLtation  over  the  clicst ; amt. 


1 ounce. 

2 drachms. 
1 drachm. 
0 drachms. 


oimce. 


Secondly,  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Dry  cupping — the  application  of  the 
cupping-glasses  without  bleeding — is  to  be 
used  in  four  or  five  places  over  the  front 
of  the  chest,  followed  by  a mustard  and 
flour  poultice,  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
each,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  chest 
for  twenty  minutes,  repeating  the  poultice 
every  fom  hom’s,  for  the  same  space  of 
time,  a piece  of  heated  flannel  being 
placed  over  the  chest  dm’ing  the  intervals. 
Small  doses  of  the  following  mixturc  are 
to  be  given  frequently,  and  the  Com- 
poimd  Assafeetida  pills  taken  at  bedtime, 
and  one  in  the  morning,  if  necessary. 
Take  of— 

Bicarbonate  of  potass  . 2 drachms. 

Peppermint  water  . . 5^  ounces. 

Tincture  of  squills  . . 2 drachms. 

Antimonial  wine  . . ounce. 

Mix.  A tablespoonful  to  be  given  eveiy 
two  or  three  hours. 

Great  relief  is  often  found  in  this  form 
of  the  disease  from  the  inhalation  of  steam 
or  smoke.  For  this  pui-pose,  an  Inhaler, 
such  as  the  one  represented  in  the  accom- 
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panying  cut,  should  bo  half  filled  with 
boiling  water,  mixed  with  about  a dessert - 
sjioontiil  of  strong  acetic  acid,  or  half  a 
1 drachm  ol'  sulphuric  ether,  or  a few  drops 
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of  creosote,  which,  being  poured  on  the  [ 
hot  water,  and  the  lid  lirmly  secured,  the  ' 

{>atient  is  to  adjust  the  mouthpiece  to  his  | 
ips,  and  slowly  inhale  the  impregnated  | 
vapom-  that  rises  through  the  tube,  re-  • 
taining  the  steam  as  long  as  convenient  in 
the  mouth.  Whichever  article  is  used  for 
the  inhalation,  the  quantity  employed 
should  be  steaddy  increased,  and  the 
operation  always  commenced  with  a small 
dose.  Inhalation  of  the  steam  of  plain 
warm  water,  sage  or  bahn  tea,  or  a de- 
coction of  camomiles  and  poppy-heads, 
poured  into  the  inhaler,  will  often  afford 
very  great  relief,  and  more  paa’ticularly 
when  used  alternately  with  any  of  the 
above  articles — acetic  acid,  ether,  &c. 
See  Inhalation.  A good,  and  often  very 
serviceable  fumigation,  in  cases  of  asthma, 
is  obtained  by 'placing  a few  handfuls  of 
bran  and  oatmeal  in  a washhand  basin ; 
poui-ing  a quantity  of  boiling  water  upon 
the  meal ; stirring  the  whole  hastily 
together ; and  while  the  patient  leans  his 
head  over  the  steaming  basin,  a large 
towel,  or  piece  of  flannel,  is  to  be  thrown 
over  all,  and  so  tucked  in  below  the  basin 
as  to  confine  aU  the  vapour  round  the 
patient’s  head  and  face.  The  inhalation 
should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms; the  patient,  dm’ing  the  intervals, 
smoking  an  ordinary  tobacco-pipeful  of 
Stramonium,  or  thorn-apple,  equal  parts 
of  tea  and  aniseed,  or  the  leaves  of  the 
Ziobelia  injiata,  or  Indian  tobacco. 

Spasmodic  Asthma. — This  form  of  the 
disease  is  by  far  the  most  distressing  to 
witness,  and  'the  most  harassing  to  the 
sufferer.  The  attack  is  always  sudden, 
and  comes  on  with  extreme  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a sense  of  insupportable 
tightness  across  the  chest;  the  face  is 
deeply  suffused,  and  expressive  of  intense 
anxiety ; while  a profuse  sweat  eovers  the 
forehead,  face,  and  neck.  The  patient 
sits  bent,  and  drooping  forward,  the 
shoulders  elevated,  the"  abdomen  di-awn  in, 
the  back  arched,  the  arras  resting  on  the 
knees,  the  head  forward,  the  mouth  open, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  respua- 
tion  thrown  into  spasmodic  action. 

Treatment. — To  relieve  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms  is  the  first  duty  of  the  medical 
man,  for  which  doses  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing mixtures  arc  to  bo  given,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  length  of 
time  he  has  suffered  from  the  disease. 

For  an  old  standing  asthma,  oecuiring 
in  advanced  life,  the  mixture  No.  1 will 
be  found  most  serviceable;  and  for  more  \ 


recent  cases,  and  persons  of  less  advanced 
age,  the  mixture  No.  2. 

Mixture  No.  1. — Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  j;  drachm. 

Dover’s  powder  ...  2 scruples. 

Camphor  ivater  ...  0 ounces. 

Spirits  of  sulphuric 
ether  . . . . . . l.V  drachms. 
Mix:  three  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
immediately,  and  one  tablespoonful  in  half 
an  hour,  if  necessary.  If  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms,  however,  have  been  abated, 
one  spoonful  every  two  houi’s  will  be 
sufficient.  At  the  same  time  with  the 
mixture,  tin  bottles,  filled  with  hot  water, 
are  to  be  apphed  to  the  feet  and  legs, 
and  hot  fomentations  laid  on  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  or  a plain  mustard  plaster 
placed  on  the  same  port,  and  retained  for 
ten  minutes.  A quantity  of  strong  coffee 
should  be  made,  and  a cup  of  this  beverage, 
without  milk  or  sugar,  given  hot  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  bowels  must  be 
acted  upon  by  a dose  of  the  compound 
assafoetida  piUs,  and  a mUd  action  kept 
up  by  a pill  every  night,  composed  of 
equal  pai-ts  of  the  compound  rhubarb  and 
compound  assafoeticLa  piUs. 

Mixture  No.  2. — Take  of — 

Infusion  of  valerian, 
pennyroyal  water,  of 
each 3 ounces. 

Tincture  of  myndi  . . 2 drachms. 

Tincture  of  assafoetida . 15  drops. 

Tincture  of  opium  . . 1 drachm. 

Suljihuric  ether  ...  20  drops. 

Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken 
duectly,  and  repeated  every  three  hours. 

The  same  means  ai’e  to  be  resorted  to 
when  this  mixtm'e  is  given  as  in  the  other, 
in  respect  to  the  hot  water,  coffee,  and 
applications;  and  when  the  paroxysm  is 
obstinate,  tartar  emetic  ointment  is  to  bo 
rubbed  on  the  chest  till  it  produces  heat 
and  irritation.  M'hen  the  ho(i  bath,  or 
electricity,  can  be  procured,  either  one  or 
both  should  be  employed. 

The  coming  on  of  an  attack  is  always 
known  to  a patient  by  certain  .sen.sations 
that  may  be  relied  on : at  such  times,  the 
])aroxysm  may  be  warded  off  by  a sudden 
dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  face;  by  a 
draught  of  camphor  water,  containing  20 
drops  of  laudanum  and  6 drops  of  ether; 
or  by  smoking  a pipe  of  stramonium,  among 
which  a few  grains  of  gum  benzoin  have 
been  mixed.  AVhen  'the  paroxysm  has 
been  subdued,  the  exciting  cause  must  be 
discovered,  and,  if  po.s.sible,  removed;  a 
light  but  nutritious  dietary  established; 
the  bowels  kept  oi>en  by  the  means 
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ah’cacly  suggested ; and  all  excitement  or 
strong  bodily  exertion  strictly  guarded 
against. 

Chloroform  has  been  employed  by 
several  medical  men  ■with  marked  success, 
and  is  unquestionably  a powerful  agent ; 
but  as  it  should  never  be  used  except 
under  a medical  man’s  superintendence, 
we  have  purposely  avoided  advancing  it 
as  a remedy,  and  have  only  advised  what 
a non-professional  man  may  use  ■s\dth 
safety. 

All  suddbn  and  imequal  cmTcnts  of  air 
are  to  be  avoided;  the  patient  should 
cbnsequently  be  prevented  from  rushing 
to  the  window,  and  told  to  keep  calm, 
hold  his  breath  for  a short  time,  and  then 
slowly  inflate  his  lungs. 

Injections  of  warm  gruel,  ■with  a spoon- 
ful of  turpentine,  and  a di'achm  of  tinc- 
ture of  assafeetida,  will  often  afford  more 
immediate  relief  than  any  of  the  other 
remedies  prescribed. 

ASTEAGALUS. — One  of  the  seven 
bones  forming  the  ankle  joint,  and  com- 
monly called  the  ankle  or  knuckle  bone. 

ASTEAGALUS  VEEUS.  — The  Tra- 
gacanth  plant,  yielding  that  weU-known 
gum.  See  Tragacanth. 

ASTEIN  GENTS. — A class  of  medicines 
which  possess  the  power  of  making  all 
living  fibres  contract,  become  condensed 
and  corrugated,  and  are  chiefly  employed 
in  medicine  and  surgery  as  an  external 
application,  either  for  restoring  tonic 
power  to  a part,  or  to  chock  various  dis- 
charges. Astringents  are  employed  in- 
ternally, as  well  as  externally,  and  are 
divided  into  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
astringents. 


Vegetable. 
Oak  and  Elm  bark. 


Llackthom  and  Bar- 
bary bark. 
Tormentil  root. 
Bistort. 
yUkalct. 

Logwood. 

Eosc  leaves. 


Whortleberry. 
Catechu,  Kino. 
Dragon’s  blood. 
Sage. 

Saunders’  wood. 

Pomegranate. 

Gall-nuts. 


Mineral. 


Sulphuric,  Nitric,  and  Muriatic  Acid. 

Iron,  Zinc,  Copper,  Lead. 

Antimony,  Chalk,  Lime,  Alum. 

Astringents  arc  given  internally,  either 
to  arrest  discharge  of  blood — hcmoiThago 
— or  excessive  evacuations,  such  as  diarr- 
hma  and  dysentery,  sometimes  in  the  fonn 
of  a mixture,  or  in  drops,  acid  drinks,  or 
in  jiills;  and  cxteinally  to  chock  bleedings, 
dissipate  tumours,  or  subdue  intlamraa- 
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tions,  and  in  the  form  of  gargles,  lotions, 
ointments,  and  powders.  The  mode  of 
exhibition,  and  the  necessary  quantity  to 
be  used,  will  be  found  either  under  the 
name  of  each  article,  the  disease  in  which 
the  di’ug  is  used,  or  under  Lotion, 
Gargle,  &c. 

ATHEEOMA.^ — In  surgery,  an  encysted 
tumom’,  so  named  from  the  Greek,  from 
its  contents  consisting  of  a thick,  tough 
humom’,  like  pap. 

ATLAS. — The  first  bone  of  the  vertebrm 
of  the  neck,  so  called  by  anatomists  from 
its  supporting  the  globe  of  the  head. 

ATMOSPHEEE.— The  air  ; the  light, 
elastic  fluid  surrounding  the  habitable 
globe,  and  supposed  to  extend  from  the 
earth  for  an  altitude  of  forty-five  miles, 
ha^ving  its  greatest  density  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  gradually  decreasing  in 
density  in  a geometrical  ratio  with  its 
altitude.  See  Air,  and  Eespiration. 

ATOM." — A term  used  by  chemists  to 
express  the  smallest  subdi^vision,or  particle, 
of  divisible  matter.  An  ultimate  jiarticle, 
incapable  of  further  division. 

ATONIC.  — A want,  or  absence  of 
power,  generally  applied  to  loss  of  muscidar 
strength. 

Atonic  gout  is  a variety  of  that  disease 
unattended  by  the  usual  inflammatory 
state  of  the  joints,  and  characterized  by 
flying  pains,  and  great  distiubance  of  the 
digestive  organs.  See  Gout. 

ATONY. — A general  loss  of  museular 
and  nervous  power ; extreme  physical 
debility.  See  Atrophy. 

ATEOPA  BELLADONNA.  — The 
Deadly  Nightshade,  or  Fair  Lady;  a power- 
ful narcotic  vegetable  poison,  and  a thug  of 
remarkable  efficacy.  See  Belladonna; 
Nightshade,  Deadly. 

ATEOPDINE.— A new  alkaloid,  dis- 
covered in,  and  extracted  from,  the  Deadly 
Nightshade,  and  possessing  all  the  potency 
of  the  atropa  plant,  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained. ‘ 

ATEOPHY. — This  disease  is  the  op- 
posite of  Hypertrophy,  or  excessive  nu- 
trition. 

Nutrition  is  cither  excessive  or  defective. 
When  the  former,  it  shows  itself  by  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  a part,  or  of  the 
whole  body;  as  in  the  arm  of  tho  2>ugilist, 
the  chest  of  tlio  blacksmith,  or  in  the 
frame  of  tho  corpulent  man.  When 
nutrition  is  defective,  there  is  emaciation, 
citlicr  of  a part,  as  in  the  limb  of  a person 
aflectod  witli  paralysis,  or  in  the  wasted 
appearance  of  the  body  after  fever,  or  from 
tho  long  deprivation  of  suflicient  food ; tho 
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latter  conditions  constituting  the  diseased 
state  known  as  atrophy. 

The  causes  inducing  atrophy  arc  vai’ious; 
the  chief,  however,  are  scrofula,  the  absence 
of  sufficient  food,  living  too  long  on  a rich 
diet,  without  a due  proportion  of  coarse  or 
less  nutritious  aliment;  long  privation,  ex- 
cessive discharges,  indulgence  in  spirituous 
liquors,  impm’e  air,  or  noxious  exhala- 
tions ; and,  in  women,  from  continuing  to 
suckle  beyond  a natural  period. 

Symptoms. — Extreme  pallor  of  the  skin, 
loss  of  appetite,  debility,  languor,  cold 
persph’ations,  the  flesh  feels  soft  and 
flabby,  the  arms  and  legs  becomeemaciated, 
and  the  belly  large,  and  hard  to  the  feel ; ^ 
the  pulse  becomes  small  and  feeble,  and  a 
state  of  constant  hectic  fever  exists ; the 
body  frequently  being  reduced  to  a state 
of  mere  skin  and  bone. 

Treatment.  — When  the  cause  of 
atrophy  can  be  traced  to  a scrofuloixs  state 
of  the  system,  the  practice  must  begin 
vnth  the  warm  bath,  the  daily  use  of 
friction  over  the  whole  body  with  the 
flesh-brush,  or  a rough  towel;  while  a small 
quantity  of  the  following  ointment  is  to 
be  rubbed  over  the  belly  every  night,  and 
the  annexed  powders  and  mixture  given 
at  the  hours  stated. 

Ointment.- — Talce  of — 

Iodine 1 scruple. 

Mercurial  ointment  . 1 oimce. 

Lard 2 ounces. 

Mix. 

Powders. — Take  of — 

Grey  powder  ....  30  grains. 
Powdered  rhubarb  . . 24-  grains. 
Powdered  Colombo  . . 18  grains. 

Antimonial  powder  . 12  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders: 
pne  powder  to  be  taken,  in  treacle,  sugar 
and  water,  or  jelly,  every  eight  hours. 

Mixture. — Take  of — 

Mucilage  of  gum  arable  1 oimce. 

Castor  oil 2 ounces. 

Hub  down  till  the  oil  is  thoroughly  in- 
corporated ; then  add,  by  degrees, — 
Peppermint  water  . . 7 ounces. 
Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  . 2 drachms. 
Syrup  of  ginger  . . . ^ ounce. 

Mix : tffi'co  tablcspoonfuls  to  be  taken 
every  morning,  reducing  the  dose,  after  the  j 
bowels  begin  to  act,  to  one  spoonful  evcij 
morning.  i 

At  the.  same  time  tliat  these  means  are 
being  adopted,  the  patient  should  take 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  regulate  his 
diet  to  an  equal  mixture  of  animal  and 
vegetnhlc  food,  wdth  a small  i|uanti(y  of 
wine,  stout,  or  Burton  ale,  twice  a day.  ^ 


When  the  disease  proceeds  from  loss  of 
tone,  consequent  on  excessive  discharges, 
or  long  suckling,  the  exciting  causes  must 
be  first  removed,  and  the  system  braced 
by  tonics,  a generous  diet,  and  exercise ; 
friction  daily  over  the  body,  the  occasional 
use  of  a tepid  bath,  and  exercise,  being 
equally  necessary  in  the  treatment,  from 
whatever  cause  the  atrophy  may  have 
been  induced.  As  a tonic  course,  either  of 
the  foUoiving  prescriptions  may  be  em- 
ployed : — 

No.  1. — Take  of — 

Quassia  raspings,  and 
camomile  flowers,  of 

each 1 drachm. 

Ginger  root  ....  2 drachms. 
Boiling  w'atcr  ...  1 pint. 

Infuse  for  six  hom-s ; strain,  and  add — • 

Nitric  acid 30  drops. 

Mix : take  two  tablcspoonfuls  every  four 
hours. 

No.  2. — Take  of — 

CascariUa  bark,  and 
caneUa  alba,  of  each  . 2 drachms. 

Boiling  water  ...  1 pint. 

Infuse  for  six  hom-s ; strain,  and  add — 
Carbonate  of  potass  . 2 drachms. 
Mix : take  three  tablespoonfuls  three 
times  a day. 

No.  3. — Take  of  the — 

Decoction  of  sarsaparilla  1 pint. 

Add-- 

Tincture  of  mmlatc  of 

iron 2 drachms. 

Mix,  and  take  two  tablespoonfuls  cvci’y 
thi-ee  hours. 

See  Mesexteeic  Disease,  and  De- 

BILITT. 

Local  Ateopht,  or  loss  of  power  and 
substance  in  the  leg  or  arm,  freijuently 
follows  the  long  swathing  of  a limb  in 
bandages,  and  the  absence  of  all  exercise. 
Cold  affusions  of  water,  and  friction  with 
the  flesh-brush,  with  a judicious  exercise 
of  the  member,  is  generally  all  that  is 
necessary  to  restore  the  limb  to  its  original 
size  and  strength.  See  Paealtsis. 

ATTENUANTS. — Such  uiedicmes  as 
dilute  or  make  thin  the  blood  are  .so 
called.  Any  watery  beverage  possesses 
this  property,  e.spccially  I'inegar  and 
water,  whey,  or  the  juice  of  lemons  or 
oranges  mixed  with  water. 

AUDITOBY  NEKYES.— The  seventh 
pair  of  cerebral  nerves,  which,  rising  from 
that  portion  of  the  brain  called  the 
medulla  ohlongata,  are  distributed  to  the 
ear,  and  called  the  auditoiw  nerves. 

AUDITOKY  PASSAGES.— These  are 
two  channels,  one  in  the  temporal  bone, 
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the  other  formed  by  the  cai'tilage  of  the  ear, 
both  for  the  transmission  of  soimd  to  the 
brain  through  the  nerves  of  heai’ing,  and 
called  the  external  and  internal  auclitory 
passage — meatus  auditorius  exterims,  et 
intermis. 

AURICLE.— cordis,  one  of 
the  four  cavities  of  the  heart.  There  are 
two  auricles,  the  right  and  the  left,  each 
one  loading  directly  into  an  inferior  cavity 
or  ventricle.  The  right  amdcle,  or  eai'  of 
the  heart,  receives  the  ascending  and 
descending  vena  cava,  or  all  the  venous 
blood  of  the  system;  and  the  left  auricle 
];eceives  the  pulmonary  artery,  from  the 
limgs;  and  its  arterial  blood,  which  it 
tinnsmits  to  the  left  ventricle  for  the 
aorta  to  canw  over  the  body.  See 
Heart. 

AURUM. — Gold ; one  of  the  precious 
metals.  This  mineral  is  never  used  in 
medicine,  though  its  peroxide,  or  auric 
acid,  and  some  of  its  salts,  or  amates,  are 
frequently  employed  in  chemistry. 

AUSCtJLTATiOjSr.— The  science  by 
which  the  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  other 
organs,  are  determined  from  the  soimd 
emitted  by  them,  and  conveyed  to  the  ear 
of  the  physician  by  the  stethoscope. 

It  is  only  by  a close  and  long  study  of 
the  natural  sounds  made  by  the  limgs, 
in  a state  of  perfect  health,  imder  the 
various  conditions  of  repose,  action,  and 
excitement,  that  any  reliable  theory,  on 
the  unhealthy  and  diseased  action  of  that 
organ,  can  be  formed ; and  then  long  ex- 
perience and  great  discrimination  are  re- 
quired to  give  the  physician  confidence  in 
the  language  of  his  instrument.  Though 
the  theory  of  auscultation,  or  the  science 
of  sound  m relation  to  pathology,  was  first 
propounded  by  an  Austrian  physician  a 
century  ago,  it  was  not  till  18i7,  when 
Laenncc,  the  celebrated  French  physician, 
invented  the  stethoscope,  and  gave,  as  it 
were,  a tongue  to  the  science,  that  auscul- 
tation became  known  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Even  then  it  was  some  years 
later  before  the  truth  of  the  new  discovery 
was  generally  adopted,  and  the  value  of 
the  science,  as  a new  light  in  the  practice 
of  physic,  universally  admitted.  For  an 
explanation  of  the  various  sounds  detected 
during  disease  by  the  stethoscope,  sec 
Stethoscope,  Rekcussiox,  Sound. 

AUTOPSY. — A term  now  generally 
used  to  express  a 'post  mortem  examina- 
tion; from  a compouml  Greek  word, 
signifying  an  ocular  im  pcction,  or  seeing 
a thing  with  a man’s  own  eyes. 

AVEJIA. — Tlie  Latin  name  for  the 
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plant  known  as  the  oat.  Sec  Oatmeal, 
and  Food. 

AXILLA. — The  arm-pit;  a triangular 
concavity,  lying  between  the  arm  and  the 
chest,  and  in  anatomy  and  surgery  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  body,  both  on  account  of  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  great 
vessels  confined  within  its  naiTOw  hmits, 
and  the  difficulty  of  operating  in  a cavity 
where  so  many  important  organs  lie 
crowded  together.  These  consist  of 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  lymphatics,  glands, 
and  cellular  tissue,  all  receiving  the  name 
of  axillary  from  then*  situation. 

AXIS. — The  name  given  by  anatomists 
to  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  or  bone  of 
the  neck. 

AXUN GIA. — Hog’s-lard ; a word  used 
by  physicians  when  ordering  that  article 
for  extemporaneous  ointments,  for  which, 
in  phannacy,  it  is  extensively  used.  See 
Laed. 

AZOTE.  — Nitrogen;  a simple  sub- 
stance, an  elementary  gas,  and  a con- 
stituent of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  so 
called  from  its  being  incapable  of  support- 
ing animal  life.  Azote  enters  into  combi- 
nation with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon; 
from  its  union  with  the  former,  in  certain 
proportions,  we  obtain  nitric  acid,  or  aqua- 
fortis ; and  with  the  two  last,  prussic  acid. 
See  Nitrogen. 

AZYGOS. — A word  used  in  anatomy 
to  express  any  part  of  the  human  struc- 
ture without  a fellow  or  corresponding 
organization — any  single  bone,  muscle, 
or  nerve.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  confined 
to  a solitary  vein,  the  vena  azygos,  which, 
coming  from  the  vertcbrcc,  enters  the  vena 
cava  near  the  heart. 


B. 

Among  the  Greeks  B was  used  as  a 
numeral  to  express  2,  and  cmplojyed  by  the 
Romans  to  signify  300 ; and  with  a dash 
over  it,  thus  (B),  stood  for  3,000.  In  the 
chemical  alphabet  of  the  Arabians,  B 
represented  Mercury. 

BABY  LINEN. — The  amount  of  cloth- 
ing considered  necessary  for  au  expected 
inlant  varies  according  to  the  means  of 
those  who  have  to  provide  it ; and  what 
would  bo  considered  ample  in  one  con- 
dition of  life,  would  bo  held  very  in- 
sufficient by  those  of  a higher  sphere. 

I We  will  take  the  medium  class,  and 
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doubt  not  the  following  will  bo  found  all  | 
that  is  requued.  i 

JTotcr  night-gowns,  made  of  fine  calico, 
not  too  long,  as  they  ale  very  inconvenient 
in  the  night,  when  the  mother  has  to 
move  the  child  from  one  place  to  another. 
They  are  best  made  without  any  em- 
broidery; a narrow  cambric  frdl,  laid 
doivn  round  the  top,  is  all  the  trimming 
such  articles  requu’e.  IDwo  day-gowns 
will  be  sufficient,  as  they  are  only  wanted 
dui’ing  the  month,  or  till  the  baby  is  old 
enough  to  wear  robes  or  frocks.  These 
are  best  made  of  corded  muslin,  and  the 
bodies  ornamented  with  some  fine  white 
braid.  Bix  shirts,  for  which  fine  lawn  is 
the  best  material:  the  sleeves  can  be 
made  plain  or  full;  the  latter  certainly 
looks  best,  especially  when  trimmed  round 
the  arm-bands  with  narrow  thread  lace. 
Six  calico  beds,  and  four  blankets — two 
for  night  and  two  lor  day  use.  Six 
flannel  or  linen  belly-bands.  It  is  best 
to  continue  the  use  of  these  for  some  httle 
time  after  the  navel-string  has  come  off, 
as  they  are  a great  support  to  the  back. 
Shoulder-straps  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  250ssible  for  the  first  month,  as  it  is 
always  a difficult  thing  to  get  a baby’s 
aims  in  and  out  of  them  while  they  ai'e 
so  young : a short  roller,  put  loosely  round 
under  the  arms,  wiU  be  found  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  them,  and  keep  aU  the 
things  in  theh'  iilace.  Six  nightcaps, 
made  of  lawn,  and  two  squares  of  flannel 
for  head  blankets;  one  finer  than  the  other, 
and  bound  with  silk  galloon,  for  use  dui’ing 
the  day.  Three  dozen  squares  at  the  least 
■will  be  required,  of  which  two  dozen  may 
be  diaper,  and  the  othere — as  many  as 
possible — are  best  made  of  an  old  linen 
sheet — they  are  softer  and  better  for  use 
than  the  new  diaper;  indeed,  it  does  not 
much  matter  what  they  are  made  of,  so 
that  there  are  plenty  of  them.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  young 
mother  the  necessity  of  always  having  a 
change  for  infants  whenever  required,  as 
it  keeps  the  infant  in  health,  jirevents  its 
skin  from  chafing,  and  saves  it  from  the 
fretfulness  and  irritability  it  natm'ally 
shows  when  neglected  in  this  respect. 
Petticoats  are  not  wanted  till  frocks  or 
robes  ai’o  worn,  and  then  two  will  be 
always  found  sufficient : these  arc  best 
made  with  a broad  band  in  preference  to 
a top,  as  they  are  easier  to  put  on.  Four 
robes  will  be  found  quite  enough,  with 
three  fine  diaper  pinafores  a yard  in 
length : - those  arc  very  useful,  as  they 
save  the  front  of  the  robe,  always  look 


clean,  and,  with  a piece  of  ribbon  to  tie 
them  down  round  the  waist,  have  a very 
neat  appearance;  and  when  the  child  is 
put  into  short  clothes,  they  cut  into  six 
small  pinafores,  and  thus  answer  two 
jmrposes.  See  Advice  to  Mothebs, 
Dkess.  • 

BACCA. — The  Latin  for  berry.  A term 
used  in  pharmacy  to  represent  certain 
fruits  used  in  medicine,  as  the  berries  of 
juniper,  &c. 

BACCHIA.  — A name  g^ven  to  that 
condition  of  red,  discoloured  face,  accom- 
panied -with  pimples,  the  consequence  of 
hard  drinking,  or  a continued  use  of 
spirituous  liquors. 

BACK,  THE. — The  hind  part  of  the 
human  structure,  extending  from  the 
nape  of  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  false 
vertebrae — sacrum — or  where  the  spine 
joins  the  hips.  This  extent  of  surface — 
anatomically  called  the  dorsal  part  of  the 
subject — comprises  three  or  four  of  the 
cer'vical  or  neck  vertebrae,  the  twelve  dorsal 
vertebrae,  or  oackbones  of  the  spinal 
column,  the  two  bladebones  (scapulae), 
and  the  arching  portion  of  aU  the  ribs, 
with  the  muscles,  ligaments,  vessels,  cords, 
and  integuments  lymg  along  or  above  this 
line  of  bone.  It  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  a part  composed  of  more  than  thirty 
bones,  and  performing  so  many  motions, 
and  forming,  in  a measure,  the  supporting 
column  of  the  human  mansion,  should  be 
subject  to  several  diseases,  and  exposed 
to  many  accidents;  especially  so,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  continuation 
of  the  brain — the  seat  of  aU  sensation  and 
motion — the  spinal  marrow,  is  enclosed 
in  the  tube  or  pipe  formed  for  it  by  the 
vertebraj  of  the  back.  All  those  casualties 
•and  diseases,  however,  ■ndU  be  treated  of 
elsewhere  under  their  more  appropriate 
heads,  while  only  one — an  every-day  ail- 
ment-will be  noticed  under  this.  See 
Hump-back,  Diseases  of  the  Spike, 
Spin.al  Curvature,  Deformitt,  &o. 

Back,  Paiss  ik. — Persons  are  subject 
to  pains  in  the  back  more  frequently  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body ; and  though 
such  pains  may  be  symptoms  of  spinal 
disease,  psoas  abscess,  lumbago,  diseases 
of  the  kidney,  or  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  uterus,  or  other  abdominal  organs, 
it  is  merely  to  the  onlinary  Jiain  ot  the 
back — the  result  of  over-siraimng  in  work, 
or  from  cold— that  we  purpose  rcfcriing 
to  under  this  name. 

(7nM.ses.-The  lifting  of  sudden  weights, 
walking  for  some  time  in  a bent  attitude 
■\vith  a weight  on  the  shoulders,  stooping, 
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or  raising  tlic  body  suddenly  upright; 
sitting  against  a clniught  of  cold  au‘, 
especially  after  walking  quickly,  or  the 
putting  on  of  a damp  garment,  are  among 
the  most  general  external  causes  of  pains 
in  the  back.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause,  the  mode  of 

Treatment  for  all  such  superficial  pains 
is  extremely  simple,  and  remarkably  alike. 
In  every  case,  immediate  relief  will  be 
procured  from  a hot  bath,  which,  with  a 
good  rubbing  of  the  part  afterwai'ds  with 
sweet  oil  or  common  lai'd,  will  generally 
effect  a cure,  that  is,  if  the  pain  has  been 
pt  once  attended  to.  When  the  muscles 
have  been  severely  strained,  or,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  their  tendons  have  become 
t^visted  from  a strain  or  heavy  weight,  if 
the  hot  bath  cannot  be  obtained,  a large, 
hot  bran  poultice  should  be  put  on  the 
part  affected  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
to  soften  the  skin,  and  promote  absorption. 
The  back  is  then  to  be  well  rubbed  for 
some  time  with  the  following  liniment : — 
Take  of — 

Camphorated  oil . . . 1 ounce. 

Turpentine  ....  2 drachms. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn  . . 3 chachms. 

Wix : a heated  flannel  being  afterwards 
bound  round  the  back.  The  person  should 
then  he  down  on  a sofa,  or  go  to  bed,  and 
have  one  or  two  heated  tiles  or  a bottle 
of  water  placed  beneath  his  back.  This 
process  may  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  if  necessary ; though,  in  general, 
one  good  application,  with  a few  hours’ 
repose,  after  the  use  of  the  liniment,  on 
hot  tiles,  will  effect  a emre.  When  the 
pain  in  the  back  is  the  result  of  cold, 
directly  or  indirectly  applied,  if  the  hot 
bath  cannot  be  obtained,  fomentations  by 
hot  water  or  a bran  poultice  should  bo 
had  recourse  to,  a little  sweet  oil  or 
hartshorn  and  oil,  afterwards  rubbed  in, 
and  the  following  draught  taken  imme- 
diately : — 

Take  of— 

Camphor  water  ...  1 ounce. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  . 1 drachm. 

.Sal  volatile,  spirits  of  . 25  drops. 

Laudanum 25  drops. 

Mix.  When  the  pain  is  attended  with 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  ihaught 
should  be  token  at  once,  and  the  other 
means  emjdoyed  afterwards;  and  in 
extreme  cases  6 drops  of  ether  and  10 
extra  drops  of  laudanum  are  to  be  aflded 
to  the  draught.  Bee  IjUMIiago,  Spixe, 
&c. 

BACK-BOARD. — A board  formerly  in 
use  in  ladies’  schools,  for  the  purpose  ofl 


correcting  a stooping  habit  in  the  pupil, 
and  to  make  the  yoimg  lady  stand  erect. 

The  back-board  was  a flat  piece  of  deal, 
covered  with  leather,  and  supplied  with 
straps  and  buckles,  which,  being  fitted  on 
the  back,  and  the  arms  at  the  shoulders 
strapped  to  it,  drew  the  body  up,  and, 
opening  the  chest,  gave  an  erect  and 
proper  deportment  to  the  figm-e  while 
on ; but  being  based  on  an  absurdly 
erroneous  prmciple,  the  plan  utterly  failed 
in  effecting  permanently  what  was  sought 
to  be  obtained.  The  use  of  the  back-board 
is  now  very  properly  expimged  from  all 
superior  schools.  See  Calisthenics. 

BADEN,  BADEN-BADEN,  and 
BADEN.  — Three  Continental  towns, 
celebrated  for  thefr  medicinal  waters. 
The  first  is  situated  in  the  canton  of 
Argovia,  in  Switzerland,  and  held  in  high 
repute  for  its  mineral  waters  and  sul-_ 
phureous  hot  springs^  the  latter  having  a’ 
temperature  of  117°.  The  second,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Swabia, 
has  been  renowned  since  the  time  of  the 
Homans  for  its  medical  and  saline  waters, 
with  a temperatm’c  from  117°  to  154°. 
The  thh’d  is  a town  of  Austria,  near 
Vienna,  and  long  esteemed  for  its  hot 
baths.  These  waters  are  sulphm’eous  also, 
and  vary  in  temperature  from  92°  to  97°. 
See  Mineral  Waters. 

BAGNIO.  — An  Italian  word,  which 
originally  implied  a bathing-house  erected 
over  a spa.  The  term  is  now  used  in  a 
very  different  sense  in  Italy;  while  in 
Constantinople  it  is  the  name  given  to 
the  convicts’  prison. 

BAGNIGGE  WELLS.  — A saline 
mineral  spring,  of  great  efficacy,  at  Clerken- 
well,  in  London ; the  waters  of  which  so 
closely  resemble  Epsom  salts  in  their  pro- 
perties, that  two  glasses  full  are  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  a full  dose  of  that  pur- 
gative salt. 

BALDNESS. — The  falling  off  of  the 
hair  from  the  crown  of  the  head — some- 
times from  tlic  whole  scalji — and  often 
occurring  at  a very  early  ago  of  life. 
Thougli  premature  baldness  frequently 
occurs  from  fever,  or  some  disease  affecting 
the  glands  of  the  cuticle  whieli  secrete  tlie 
roots  or  bulbs  of  fho  hair,  it  often  takes 
place  in  young  men  from  no  assignable 
cause,  'fho  best  preventive  moans  of 
saving  the  hair,  when  once  if.  begins  to 
show  a tendency  to  full  off,  is  to  have  tlu* 
whole  scalp  shaved  immediately,  and  flmt 
operation  rejieatcd  (wery  monfh,  till  the 
slrenglh  of  the  next  crop  of  bristles  gives 
I evidence  of  a more  vig(a‘ous  growth.  At 
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the  same  time,  the  following  embrocation  I 
is  to  be  well  rubbed  into  the  scalp  every  I 
night  upon  going  to  bed,  after  having  I 
first  instated  the  cuticle  ■with  the  hair- ! 
brush,  to  promote  absorption. 

Embrocation  for  the  Groictli  of  Hair. — ; 

Take  of— 

Castor  oil 2 oimces. 

Oil  of  roscmaiy  ...  2 drachms.  | 

Essential  oil  of  bitter 
ahnonds 16  di’ops. 

Tinctme  of  Spanish  flies  3 drachms . 
hlis.  This  will  be  found  serviceable  in 
every  condition  of  baldness.  Very  little 
need  be  used  at  one  time, — the  most  im- 
portant object  being  to  diffuse  it  well  over 
the  scalp.  See  Haik,  Diseases  oe. 

BALL  AND  SOCKET  JOLNT.  See 
Aeticueation,  and  Joint. 

BALM. — A common  aromatic  herb,  the 
Melissa  officinalis;  a hardy,  perennial 
plant,  growing  in  most  of  our  cottage 
gai’dens. 

Infusions  of  balm  leaves  have  been  long 
a populai’  remedy  in  fevers ; and,  as  a cool, 
grateful  drink,  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
by  any  article  as  a beverage  in  fevers  or 
inflammations ; and,  either  with  or  ■with- 
out sugar,  and  slightly  acidulated  with 
ehxh  of  vitriol,  makes  a most  grateful 
diink  in  hot  weather.  See  Deinks.  * 

BALM,  OE  BALSAM.  — The  sap  or 
juice  of  trees  or  shi'ubs,  odoriferous  and 
aromatic:  anything  which  heals  or  miti- 
gates pain  is  so  denominated. 

Chaeactees. — The  balsam  proper  is 
an  oily,  aromatic,  resinous  substance, 
flowing  spontaneously,  or  from  incisions, 
from  certain  plants,  — the  tcim  being 
confined  to  such  vegetable  juices  as  arc 
liquid,  or  become  concrete  natui’aUy,  and 
consist  of  resinous  substances,  combined 
with  benzoin  acid,  or  arc  capable  ^ of 
offording  that  acid,  by  sublimation  or 
atherwisc. 

All  balsams  arc  either  sohd  or  liquid. 
The  hquid  embrace  the  balm  of  Gilead, 
copaiba,  Peru,  and  tolu;  the  solid,  ben- 
zoin, dragon’s  blood,  and  storax. 

Peopeeties.  — Balsams  arc  waim, 
aromatic  stimulants,  acting  as  expec- 
torants, demulcents,  cordials ; slightly 
antispasmodic,  and,  by  their  action  on 
the  mucous  membrane,  exert  a local 
stimulating  effect;  in  consequence  of 
which  some  of  their  most  beneficial 
results  arc  produced.  See  Tolu,  Peeu. 

BALM  OF  GILEAD. — This  celebrated 
balm  or  balsam  is  the  product  of  the 
Odciidron  Gileadense,  a Syrian  tree,  of 
the  genus  Amyris,  whose  bark,  wood,  and 


fruit  all  yield  a rich  and  highly  aromatic 
resinous  juice;  that,  however,  obtained 
from  the  bai’k  is  the  finest,  and  the 
genuine  balm  of  Mecca  or  Gilead.  The 
balsam  is  obtained  either  from  incisions 
made  in  the  bark,  or  it  exudes  naturally. 
So  highly  do  the  Turks  regard  this  article, 
that  it  IS  hardly  possible  to  obtain  any 
genuine  balsam  in  Europe. 

The  balm  of  Gilead,  Mecca,  or  Syria, 
— for  it  is  knowm  by  each  name, — is  of  a 
yellowish  green  colour,  of  a pungent, 
aromatic  taste,  slightly  bitter  and 
acidulous,  and  possessmg  a most  fragrant 
odom*.  Though  given  as  a medicine  in 
cases  of  uterine  discharges,  and  as  a tonic 
to  females  suffering  from  afiections  of  that 
nature,  it  is  as  a perfume  and  cosmetic 
that  tbe  Turks  chiefly  regard  it;  and  as 
an  odoriferous  unguent,  they  consider  it 
as  almost  priceless.  The  so-called  balm 
of  Gilead  brought  to  England  is  greatly 
adulterated. 

BALNEUif.  — A bath  or  bathing- 
house.  See  Bath. 

BALSAM  OF  SLLPHUE.— A solu- 
tion of  sulphm-  in  oil.  An  article  now- 
exploded. 

BANANA,  or  Plantain  Teee. — 
The  banana  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
products  of  the  "West  Indies,  where  it 
grows  in  great  abimdance  in  most  of  the 
islands,  affording  the  inhabitants  not 
only  a medicine,  but  a food,  and  one  as 
necessary  to  them  as  bread  is  to  those  in 
other  countries. 

The  tree  gi'ows  to  the  height  of  20  feet, 
though  frequently  foimd  much  shorter; 
has  a soft,  slender  stem,  marked  with 
pm-ple  stripes;  the  leaves  are  6 feet  in 
length,  and  the  flowers  bloom  in  clusters, 
covered  with  a fine,  delicate  puiqilo  sheath. 
The  fruit  of  the  banana  is  long  and  some- 
what cylindrical,  about  five  inches  in 
length,  by  a circumference  of  three,  with 
a soft,  lusciously  sweet  pulp,  but  ektremcly 
wholesome  and  nutritious ; and  is  cither 
eaten  raw,  when  ripe,  or  is  cut  into  slices 
and  fried.  The  fruit  of  the  iilimtain,  like 
its  flowers,  grows  in  clusters,  or  rather 
large  branches,  weighing  from  10  to  15 
pounds  each  bunch. 

No  tree  of  the  Vest  Indian  Islands,  or 
of  Central  America,  is  of  such  service  and 
value  to  the  people  of  those  latitudes  as 
the  banana  : for  it  is  not  only  their  staple 
and  staff  of  life,  but  the  food  of  their  cattle 
also.  In  Mexico,  the  banana  will  support 
\ffty  men  on  ground  where  no  wheal  crop 
i could  grow  sufficient  food  for  two. 

I Horses,  cattle,  fowls,  pigs,  and  dogs  arc 
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supported  on  its  fruit ; the  long,  fleshy 
leaves  are  also  of  great  seiTice  medically 
as  a cool  and  excellent  application  to 
bums  and  inflammations,  and,  when 
applied  as  a dressing  to  a bhster,  not 
only  allay  the  pain,  but  iudirce  a rapid 
formation  of  new  cuticle ; while  the 
watery  juice  dra'wn  off  from  the  soft  pith 
of  the  banana  trunk  possesses  strong 
astringent  properties,  and  acts,  when 
given  internally,  as  a speedy  cure  for 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  or  any  relaxation  of 
the  bowels. 
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BANDAGES.  — ,\ny  fillet,  roller,  or 
swathe  of  linen,  cotton,  or  flannel,  used  for 
supporting  a limb,  retaining  a dressing, 
or  keeping  in  position  the  edges  of  a 
wound,  is  called  a bandage.  The  use  of 
a bandage  is  to  compress  bloodvessels, 
to  correct  deformities,  unite  wounds,  keep 
I'ractm-ed  bones  in  their  situation,  and 
support  ulcers  or  any  other  extensive 
breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  llesli. 
Bandages,  of  whatever  material  they  may 
be  made,  should  be  strong,  and  of  sufficient 
fdasticity  to  support  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied,  without  becoming 
relaxed  or  loose,  and  sufficiently  supple 
and  soft  to  fold  with  case  and  neatness, 
and  yet  yield  without  relaxation  to  the 
natural  exj^aasion  of  the  limb.  A bandage 


should,  at  the  same  time,  be  of  sufficient 
length  for  the  object  for  which  it  is  used, 
but  not  longer  than  necessary;  it  should 
also  be  without  scam  or  selvage,  and  have 
smooth,  imravelled  edges.  Bandages  are 
divided  into  simple  and  compound. 

Simple  Bandages  are  long,  narrow 
pieces  of  calico,  linen,  or  flannel,  of  lengths 
varying  from  thi-ee  to  nine  yards,  and  of 
a width  from  two  to  six  inches.  When 
such  a strip  is  rolled  up,  it  is  called  a 
bandage,  or  singld-headed  roller;  when 
rolled  equally  from  both  ends,  and  meeting 
with  a double  roll  in  the  centre,  it  is  called 
a double-headed  roller. 

CoMPODND  Bandages  are  such  band- 
ages as  have  one,  two,  or  more  pieces 
sewn  together : the  most  sciwiceable  and 
frequently -used  bandage  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  called  the  t bandage,  and  is  com- 
posed of  one  horizontal  limb,  and  a 
perpendicidar  one  meeting  it  in  the 
centre,  where  it  is  joined  by  a few  stitches, 
forming  a figm’O  rudely  resembling  a T. 
Sometimes  five  or  six  short  bandages  are 
joined  in  the  same  manner,  at  equal 
distances,  to  a long  horizontal  piece, 
when  it  is  called  a many-tailed  bandage ; 
the  same  name  is  also  apphed  to  a broad 
bandage  spht,  for  a certain  way  up,  into 
several  strips. 

The  simple  bandage  has  been  divided 
into  the  chcular,  spiral,  uniting,  retaining, 
expellent,  and  creeping ; and  the  com- 
pound bandage  into  the  T,  the  four-tailed, 
the  eighteen-tailed,  the  split-cloth,  and 
the  triangular  bandage. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  confuse  the 
reader  with  a long  hst  of  bandages  now 
quite  out  of  use,  or  only  employed  by 
antiquated  practitioners. 

The  only  bandages  necessary  to  be 
known  are  the  single-headed  roller,  the 
double-headed  roller,  the  single  T and  the 
double  T bandage,  with  the  handkerchief, 
which,  with  their  peculiarities  and  modes  of 
application,  will  bo  explained  in  the  above 
order. 

Single-headed  Holler. — This 
long  stri]3  of  linen  or 
cotton,  of  an  indelinite 
length,  and  varying 

from  three  to  six  inches 
in  breadth,  which,  being 
rolled  up  from  one  end 
firmly,  evenly,  and 

tightly,  is  denominated 
a roller,  the  rolled  part 
being  called  the  head, 
and  the  free  end  the  8i^'<ii'J'-itEADEU 

tail.  This  bandage  is  (he  boj.leh. 
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one  most  generally  employed  by  surgeons, 
and  used  for  sprains,  woimds,  ulcers, 
varicose  veins,  or  for  any  pui’pose  for 
which  a bandage  is  required. 

Mode  of  Application. — In  appl3n'ng  a 
bandage,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  put 
on  tight  enough  to  fulfil  the  object  for 
which  it  is  appUed,  without  running  the 
risk  of  impeding  the  circulation;  at  the 
same  time,  if  too  slack  to  support  the 
parts,  it  is  perfectly  useless ; and  again,  if 
too  tight,  there  is  gi-eat  danger  of  its 
causing  the  hmb  to  swell,  and  thereby 
inducing  inflammation  and  serious  con- 
sequences. These  rules  and  precautions 
hold  good  in  every  case  where  a bandage 
is  necessary. 

To  apply  the  bandage  properly,  the  head 
of  the  roller  is  to  be  held  in  the  right  hand, 
and  only  so  much  unroUed  as  is  necessary 
for  the  commencement  of  the  application. 
In  all  cases  of  applying  a bandage  to  the 
leg  or  arm,  the  covering  must  begin  either 
at  the  foot  or  the  hand,  so  as  to  compress 
the  whole  limb  alike.  This  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind  while  putting  on  the  roller, 
for  if  unevenly  aj>plied,  the  part,  when 
unswathed,  wdl  appear  in  creases  of 
swollen  and  contracted  ridges.  Taking 
the  tail  in  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
and  spreading  it  across  the  foot,  and 
making  a careful  beginning  by  passing 
the  roller  a few  times  over  the  top  and 


applying  holler  to  ankle  and  leg- 

imder  the  hollow  of  the  foot,  making  each 
fold,  or  revolution,  cover  a third  of  the 
former  circle,  the  bandage  is  to  be  canned 
round  the  heel,  and  so  on  to  the  leg.  As 
the  limb  increases  in  size,  the  bandage 
must  be  made  to  fold  back  on  itself  by  a 
double  of  the  cloth,  the  fingers  of  the 
opposite  hand  being  placed  on  the  limb 
at  the  point  where  the  turn  is  to  be  made, 
as  shown  in  tlio  above  cut.  In  this 
•manner  the  bandage  is  to  be  earned  up 


the  limb,  the  roller  being  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  as  the  situation  of  the  part 
requires  the  change.  The  tightest  part  of 
a bandage  should  be  at  the  commence- 
ment, with  a gradual  slackening  as  it 
proceeds.  Some  surgeons  hold  the 
bandage  in  the  left  hand,  and  manipulate 
with  the  right ; but  this  is  immaterial,  as 
the  roller  must  occasionally  be  passed  from 
one  hand  to  the  other. 

For  the  leg  and  foot,  or  for  the  hand 
and  wrist,  the  roller  is  to  be  applied  in 
the  same  manner. 

In  applying  it  for 
either  of  these,  the 
end,  or  tail,  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  ex- 
ternal ankle  or  wrist, 
carried  twice  round 
the  limb,  to  secure  a 
firm  hold ; it  is  tlien 
to  be  brought  across 
the  top  of  the  instep, 
or  back  of  the  hand, 
taken  imder  the  foot  or  palm,  and  then 
led  obhquely  upwards  and  inwards  for  two 
or  three  turns,  tiU  the  wist,  or  the  ankle, 
are  covered,  when  a couple  of  turns  are  to 
be  taken  round  the  leg  or  arm,  and  the 
bandage  secured. 

The  next  most  useful  application  of  this 
roller  is  shown  in  the  following  cut,  where 


APPLICATION  OF  ROLLER  TO  THE  EYE. 

it  is  applied  for  injuries  to  tlic  eye  or 
orbit,  or  for  wounds  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  cheek  or  bone.  The  dressing  having 
been  applied,  and  a compress  ]ilaced  over 
all,  the  tail  of  the  bandage  (6)  is  to  be  spread 
on  the  temple  of  the  side  affected,  carried 
across  the  forehead  and  round  the  temples, 
above  the  ears,  but  between  each  and  the 
head,  for  tv’o  or  three  turns ; a fold  is 
then  to  be  made  in  the  bandage  behind 
the  ear  of  the  unaffected  side,  imd  (here 
pinned  to  the  previous  circles.  The 
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bandage  (a)  is  tbcn  to  be  brought  obliquely 
down  over  the  forehead,  past  the  angle  of 
the  nose,  across  the  cheek  and  compress ; 
round  the  back  of  the  head,  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  previous  oblique  fold,  and  in 
the  same  manner  three  courses  of  the 
bandage  are  to  be  taken  over  the  eye  or 
wound,  when  a second  double  of  the  roller 
is  to  be  made,  over  the  first,  and,  like 
that,  pinned  to  the  bandage  below.  The 
roller  is  now  to  be  carried  once  or  twice 
round  the  temples  and  head,  the  end  of 
the  roller  doubled  under,  and  neatly 
fastened  on  the  forehead  nith  thi’ee  small 
pins. 

Uses  of  the  Single-headed  Mallei'. — 
When  from  a sprain,  or  any  weakness  of 
a limb,  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  temporary 
support,  the  single-headed  roller  is  the 
most  useful  form  of  bandage ; so  is  it  also 
for  cases  of  varicose  veins,  for  indolent 
ulcers,  and  ulcers  and  wounds  of  all  kiods 
requiring  such  support.  After  a fracture, 
and  when  the  union  of  the  bone  has  taken 
place,  but  while  the  limb  still  requii’es  a 

Sort,  this  bandage  is  by  for*  the  most 
cable ; indeed,  the  most  useful  and 
generally  employed,  of  every  kind  of 
bandage. 

DoubI/B-headedEollee. — This  band- 
age consists  of  a shp  of  calico  of  either 
five  or  ten  yards 
long,  equally  rolled 
up  from  either  end 
to  the  centre  in  two 
heads.  The  length 
of  this  bandage  de-’ 
pends  upon  the  pm’- 
pose  to  which  it  is  to 
be  put,  though  its 
breadth  in  general 
should  bo  between 
tlnce  and  four  inches  j cases,  however,  may 
occur  in  wliich  the  double-headed  roller 
should  be  even  wider  than  fom-  inches, 
and  others,  again,  where  two  inches  is 
wide  enough. 

Mode  of  Application. — For  clean-cut 
wounds  of  the  thigh  or  leg,  to  support  the 
muscles,  and  keep  the  parts  in  apposition 
or  connection,  both  ends  of  the  bandage 
ai’d  to  bo  unrolled  for  about  a quarter  of  a 
yard;  this  being  passed  below  the  limb, 
and  a head  held  in  either  hand,  tlie 
bandage  is  brought  up  on  each  side,  tiie 
right-hand  head  carried  to  the  loft,  and 
the  left  to  the  right  side,  and  each,  with 
a moderate  amount  of  j)re8siiro,  laid 
smf)Othly,  and  slightly  overlapping,  in  an 
oblique  direction,  each  other.  in  this 
manner,  repeating  each  double  fold,  and 
87 


beginning  the  bandaging  a few  inches 
below  the  wound,  and  terminating  as 
much  above  it,  the  roller  is  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  and  tied  in  a bow.  When  the 
injury  is  in  the  head,  on  the  temple,  the 
wound  having  been  dressed,  the  double- 
headed roller  (Z>)  is  to  be  carried  from  the 
opposite  temple,  and  brought  roimd  to 
the  wormd  (a) , on  the  top  of  which  the 
meeting  rollers  are  twisted,  as  shown  in 
the  cut,  and  one  head  (c)  taken  over  the  top 


APPLICATION  OF  DOUBLE-HEADED 
EOLLEE  TO  THE  TEMPLE. 

of  the  head,  the  other  (c)  canned  down  the 
cheek  and  imder  the  chin,  till  they  meet 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  where  they  are 
again  to  be  twisted,  taken  back,  and  the 
ends  tied  beneath  the  chin ; or  they  may 
be  brought  back,  and  seem-ed  in  a bow  on 
the  top  of  the  head. 

A double-headed  bandage  of  extremely 
narrow  dimensions  is  sometimes  used  for 
securing  di’essings  on  the  fingers,  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  cut,  the  terminal  ends 
being  used  as  strings  to  secui'c  the  whole 


Great  dilliculty  is  sometimes  experienced 
in  securely  fastening  the  end  of  a 
bandage,  pins  being  otten  very  objection- 
able : with  the  double-headed  roller  it  is 
easy  enough  to  make  a bow ; so  equally 
is  it  with  the  single-headed  bandage,  if 
the  final  end  of  the  roller  is  split  witL  the 
scissors  into  two  ribbons,  a twist  given  to 
both,  and  one  carried  below  and  then  tied 
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with  the  other ; by  this  means  a safe  and 
secure  termination  can  always  be  effected. 

Uses  of  the  Double-headed  Roller. — 
This  bandage  is  especially  adapted  to 
coses  of  recent  wounds,  particularly  in- 
cised or  clean-cut  woimds,  and  where  it 
is  necessary  to  close  the  lips,  or  cut-edges. 
It  is  also  extremely  useful  for  wounds  of 
the  head,  as  an  amount  of  pressure  can  be 
established  by  the  double-headed  bandage 
not  to  be  effected  by  the  single-headed 
roUer,  or  any  other  form  of  bandage. 

Handkerchief  Bandage. — An  ex- 
tremely useful  kind  of  bandage,  especially 
for  the  head,  is  obtained  from  the  common 
silk  pocket  handkerchief.  This  is  effected 
by  the  following  simple  contrivance  : — 

Application  and  Uses.  — Throw  the 
handkerchief  over  the  head,  the  fore  part 
hanging  well  in  front  of  the  face.  The 
two  extremities  of  the  back  end  (a)  are 
then  to  be  brought  down  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  and  tied  m a knot  below  the  chin ; 
the  front  portion  is  then  to  be  doubled 


HANDKEBCniEF  BANDAGE. 

under,  and  pulling  the  points  firmly,  and 
pressing  the  bandage  secui-ely  across  the 
forehead,  carry  its  two  ends  (6)  to  the  back 
of  the  head,  where  they  arc  to  be  crossed 
with  a twist,  and  finally  brought  xmder 
the  chin,  and  tied  in  a secui'e  bow. 

This  bandage  is  very  serviceable  when 
dressings  are  employed  for  a blister,  or  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  lotions  to  the  head, 
when  no  evaporation  is  required,  and  to 
use  as  a covering  when  bladders  of  poiuidcd 
ice  or  snow  arc  applied  to  the  scalp. 

Sui’geons  have  given  a great  number  of 
names  to  bandages,  but  those  to  which  we 
have  referred,  viz.,  the  single  and  double- 
headed  roller,  the  T bondage,  and  the 
handkerchief,  arc  quite  enough  for  all 
ordinary  purposes. 


The  T bandage,  whether  single  or  double, 
is  generally  employed  as  a suspensory, 
being  well  suited  for  retaining  dressings  or 
poultices  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  or  in  cases  of  rupture  or  abscess. 
The  top,  or  horizontal  portion  of  the 
bandage,  is  carried  round  the  waist,  and 
fastened  in  front  by  two  or  thi'ce  pieces  of 
tape,  while  the  long  limb  hanging  down 
behind  is  brought  up  between  the  legs, 
made  to  cover  the  dressing,  and  taken  up 
the  front  of  the  abdomen,  and  secured  to 
the  horizontal  part. 

There  are  two  or  three  small  appliances 
ahnost  as  necessaiy  as  the  bandage,  and 
either  made  of  the  same  materials,  or  of 
lint.  These  are  the  compress,  or  pledget ; 
the  tent ; and  the  pelote. 

The  CoHPEESS  is  a piece  either  of  linen, 
cotton,  or  lint,  doubled  three  or  four  times 
into  a small,  flat  square,  of  whatever 
dimensions  required.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  have  several  compresses,  each 
one  diminishing  in  size  from  the  one 
preceding,  the  object  of  this  contrivance 
being  to  establish  a more  complete  pres- 
sure when  pressure  is  requisite;  for  the 
smallest  compress  is  first  placed  over  the 
part,  and  each  succeeding  one  laid  on  the 
former  is  a degree  larger,  till  the  whole 
being  seemed  by  a bandage,  the  apex  of 
the  cone  acts  as  a safe  and  most  effective 
compress. 

The  Tent  is  a strip  of  lint,  either  roDed 
with  the  fingers  to  a point,  or  cut  in  a 
tapering  shape,  as  shown  by  the  accom- 
'punying  cut.  The  purpose  for  which  a 


tent  is  used  is  to  enlarge  a fistulous  or 
narrow  opening,  so  as  to  allow  the  secreted 
matter  to  escape ; this  object  it  effects  by 
its  expansion,  when  inserted  into  the 
puncture  or  wound,  thereby  dilating  the 
opening,  the  pus  escaping  when  the  tent 
is  withdrami.  A much  better  tent, 
however,  is  made  •with  sponge  and  white 
ointment.  See  Tent. 

The  Pelote  is  a little  mop,  made  of 
lint,  the  most  ilocculcnt  part  being  selected 


for  the  head,  Avhich  is  to 
be  defined  by  a piece  of 
thread;  the  stem  portion 
is  then  to  bo  held  bet  ween 
the  finger  and  thumb,  and 
the  head  ii^ed  as  a mop, 
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or  clabber,  to  absorb  any  excess  of  matter 
lying  on  the  granulating  smLace  of  a 
wound.  See  cut. 

BANE. — A Saxon  word,  signifying  a 
murderer,  a killer  of  men,  poison,  de- 
struction, or  ruin.  It  is  only  as  a poison, 
or  something  hmlful  to  life,  that  the  wore! 
is  now  usecl,  or  as  the  contrary  of  anti- 
dote. 

BANNOCK. — A cake  made  of  oat  or 
pcas-meal,  mixed  u'ith  water  and  salt. 
See  Food,  Baeiet. 

BAEBADOES  LEG. — The  name  oi’  a 
very  disgusting  disease,  to  which  the 
negroes  of  the  West  Indies  arc  subject. 
This  malady  is  characterized  by  an  extra- 
ordinary distension  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  leg,  by  which  the  limb  becomes  pre- 
tematm'ally  enlarged,  and  often  larger 
in  girth  than  the  man’s  body.  See 
Elephantiasis  Aeabum. 

BAEBADOES  TAE.  — Fetroleum 
Barhadense  ; a species  of  naphtha,  foimd 
naturally  in  great  abundance  in  the  island 
of  Barbadoes.  It  is  a thick,  bituminous 
substance,  of  a dark  brown  colour,  like 
treacle,  with  a strong,  pimgcnt  odour, 
resembling  tar.  Barbadoes  tar  is  only 
used  in  this  country  as  a horse  medicine, 
though  frequently  employed  in  the  W est 
Indies  for  broncmal  or  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, for  which,  on  account  of  its 
sweating  or  sudorific  properties,  it  is  held 
in  some  estimation. 

BAEBEEEY  TEEE.— A prickly  shrub, 
bearing  berries  of  a sharp,  acid  flavour; 
sometimes  employed  in  culinary  purposes, 
as  a substitute  for  cranbemes  in  tarts  and 
pies.  The  Berhe^'is  vulc/aris,  as  the  shrub 
is  called,  belongs  to  the  Natoal  order 
Berberidacea.  Medicinally,  the  fruit  is 
cooling,  and  antiscorbutic.  The  bark  of 
the  tree  or  shrub,  however,  is  the  part 
most  esteemed  in  medicine,  being  used  as 
a tonic,  and  with  considerable  effect  in 
cases  of  fever ; and  from  its  reputed  power 
of  opening  the  pores  of  the  body,  has  been 
largely  employed  in  chronic  affections  of 
the  liver. 

The  usual  form  in  which  lyirbeny  bark 
is  given  is  that  of  infusion,  of  which  the 
dose  is  a table.spoonful  every  four  hours. 
Barharine,  theactive  principle  of  theshi’ub, 
is  used  for  the  same  diseases,  and  exerts 
I he  same  effects,  though  administered  in 
much  smalliT  doses. 

BAEEGE  WATEES.  — Hot,  sul- 
phureous springs,  so  named  from  a small 
town  in  the  valliy  of  Barege,  in  the  Hautes 
Pyrenees,  on  the  confines  of  France  and 
Spain.  These  highly  esteemed  spas,  of 
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which  there  are  six,  are  greatly  celebrated 
for  their  efficacy  in  all  scrofulous  diseases, 
tumom’s,  cutaneous  eruptions,  rheu- 
matisms, contractions  of  the  muscles  or 
tendons,  chronic  wounds,  or  indolent 
ulcers.  The  temperatme  of  these  waters 
varies  from  73°  to  120°  Fah.  The  waters  are 
either  taken  internally,  or  used  as  a bath, 
or  both  together.  The  spring  of  the  lowest 
temperatm-e  is  said  to  exercise  special  and 
distinctive  properties  from  those  of  the 
others,  and  is  recommended  for  its  efficacy 
in  all  cases  of  torpid  liver,  weak  digestion, 
and  affections  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys. 
See  Mineeal  Watees.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  valley  are  noted  for  then  taste  in 
dress,  and  their  skill  in  knitting.  It  is 
from  this  place  that  the  beautiful  material 
known  as  barege  obtains  its  name. 

BAEK. — Though  the  rind  of  many 
trees  and  plants  is  used  in  medicine,  all 
of  them  possessing  more  or  less  tonic  pro- 
perties, the  word  bark  is  now  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  that  of  the  Cinchona 
tree,  or  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  its  active 
principle.  Quinine. 

The  Peruvian,  or  Jesuits’  bark,  is  the 
product  of  a tree  native  to  the  south- 
western coast  of  South  America,  and 
though  diffused  widely  over  that  part  of 
the  continent,  is  found  in  greatest  perfec- 
tion in  Peru,  from  which  chcumstance, 
and  having  been  first  sent  to  Europe  by 
the  J esuits,  it  has  obtained  the  names  by 
which  it  is  generally  knoivn. 

Peruvian  bai-k,  or  Cinchona,  belongs  to 
the  Natm'al  order  Cinchonacecs,  three 
varieties  of  which  are  used  in  medicine, 
the  pale,  yellotv,  and  red,  named  respec- 
tively,— after  the  shape  of  the  leaves  of 
each  variety, — Chincona  cordifolia,  C. 
lancifolia,  and  “ C.  oblongifolia.  It  is 
from  the  pale  variety,  or  lancifolia,  or 
lance-shaped  leaves,  that  the  article  so 
highly  esteemed  in  medicine,  the  active 
prmciple  and  essence  of  the  bark — quinina 
— is  obtained  in  the  greatest  quantity  and 
purity.  Besides  quinine,  Puruvian  bark 
fields  another  active  principle  possessing 
somewhat  analogous  properties — cin- 
chonin. 

The  medical  action  of  all  barks  is 
ncai-ly  similar,  though  some  few  have  a 
special  action  of  their  own.  Taken  gene- 
rally, however,  they  act  as  tonics,  astrin- 
gents, antiseptics,  and  stomachics,  while 
tlio  _ Peruvian  bark  is,  in  addition,  a 
febriluge  of  the  highest  order,  especially 
so  in  all  levers  characterized  by  iicnodicity 
qt  action ; hence  its  great  efficacy  in 
intenuiltcnt  and  remittent  fevers,  gan- 
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gi'onc,  typhoid  fevers,  and  all  neuralgie 
afifections.  See  Cinchona,  Peruvian 
Bark  and  Quinine,  Oak  Bark,  &c. 

BARLEY. — A well-known  grain,  and, 
next  to  wheat,  the  most  important  of  the 
European  cereals.  The  Sordeimi  dis- 
ticlion,  or  the  long-eared  barley,  is  the 
variety  chiefly  cultivated  in  this  countiy ; 
and  though  all  the  varieties  possess  similar 
qualities,  it  is  the  long-eared  which  has 
been  selected  for  phaimaccutical  and 
medical  purposes. 

Uses  and  Properties.  — Barley, 
though  used  as  an  article  of  food,  is  more 
particularly  emj)loyed  in  this  coimtry  for 
the  manufactm’e  of  fermented  and  alcoholic 
liquors.  To  effect  these  results,  however, 
the  grain  has  to  be  subjected  to  certain 
processes,  by  which  its  nature  is  entirely 
altered,  and  by  the  chemical  change  of 
converting  the  starch  of  the  grain  into 
sugar  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  from  the 
product,  malt, — ale,  porter,  whiskey,  gin, 
and  spirits  of  wine. 

As  a food,  barley  ranks  after  wheat  as 
a nutritious  or  nitrogenous  aliment,  and 
flesh-creating  article  of  food,  containing 
starch,  sugar,  gluten,  and  gum,  and  though 
not  much  used  in  southern  Britain  as  an 
article  of  diet,  except  for  invalids,  is  largely 
consumed  in  Scotland  as  an  aliment.  To 
render  barley  fit  for  culinai-y  pm*poses, 
it  must  first  be  deprived  of  its  skin,  or 
husk,  by  means  of  a mill,  when  the  grain 
assumes  a rounded,  whitish  appearance, 
possessing  a viscid,  sweetish  taste ; in  this 
condition  it  contains  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  starch,  and  is  called  pearl,  French, 
or  Scotch  barley. 

This  form  of  the  grain  makes  a highly 
nutritious  food,  and  when  boiled  with 
milk,  or  milk  and  water, — like  whole  rice, 
— and  used  as  a vegetable  at  dinner,  or 
eaten  with  sugar,  forms  a plain  and  very 
excellent  meal,  particularly  for  children. 
Sec  Food.  The  more  frequent  form  in 
which  barley  is  used  in  the  North,  is  in 
combination  with  cut  vegetables,  kale, 
and  meat,  and  boiled  for  several  hours  in 
water,  forming  that  substantial  and  ad- 
mirable food  known  as  Scotch  broth. 

BARLEY-MEAL,  or  the  coarse  flour 
of  the  ground  barley,  is  either  made  into 
a fermented  or  unfermented  bread,  or, 
what  is  more  common,  fiishioncd  into 
cakes  or  bannocks.  Barley-meal  is  some- 
times mixed  with  oatmeal  and  mashed 
potatoes,  which  latter,  while  adding  to  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  cake,  are  sup- 
posed to  increase  the  lightness  of  the 
bread  or  scone,  which,  when  mixed  with 


potatoes,  has  also  the  property  of  keeping  . 
moist  for  a long  time.  Barley-meal  is 
also  used  in  the  same  manner  as  oatmeal, 
and  made  into  a porridge,  which,  when 
eaten  ivith  milk,  butter,  treacle,  or  sugar, 
according  to  taste,  forms  a good  supporting 
meal  both  for  man  and  child,  and,  when 
properly  boiled,  is  more  nutritious  than 
oatmeal  porridge,  and  better  suited  as  a 
diet  for  all  persons  engaged  in  sedentary 
pursuits,  and,  when  mixed  with  a third  of 
wheaten  flour,  makes  a very  substantial 
and  economical  household  bread.  Barley- 
meal  is  sometimes  used  for  poultices,  to 
encom’age  suppuration,  but  in  this 
respect  is  not  equal  to  linseed-meal. 

For  the  spirituous  products  of  barley, 
see  Malt,  Ale,  and  Alcohol. 

BARLEY  WATER.— This  medicinal 
di-ink  is  made  from  the  pearl,  or  Scotch 
barley,  and  may  be  either  taken  in  its 
simple  form,  when  cold,  or  flavoured  with 
some  of  the  substances  given  below.  As 
there  is  some  art  required  in  making 
barley  water  properly,  the  following  mode 
may  be  adopted  with  advantage.  Take 
of — 

Clean  pearl  barley  . . 2 oimces. 

Cold  water  ....  4^  pints. 

Pour  half  a pint  of  the  water  on  the 
barley  in  a saucepan,  and  simmer  slowly 
for  ten  minutes;  pour  off  all  the  liquor 
remaining,  and  add  the  four  pints  of  water 
to  the  softened  barley,  and  boil  slowly  till 
the  quantity  is  reduced  to  one-half;  strain 
into  a large  jug,  in  which  one  or  two  slices 
of  a lemon  have  been  placed,  with  a few 
lumps  of  sugar.  When  cold,  and  properly 
stirred,  a cupful  may  be  taken  repeatedly. 
The  juice  of  a few  oranges,  with  an  ounce 
or  two  of  bruised  sugar-candy,  or  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  tamarinds,  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  lemon,  and  when  sufficiently 
mixed  by  stirring,  the  whole  is  to  be  again 
strained,  to  keep  back  the  seeds,  twigs, 
and  stones,  and,  according  to  the  ailment 
for  w'hich  it  is  used,  a vdneglassful  o^f  the 
drink  given  every  one  or  four  hours.  In 
inflammatoiy  diseases,  or  cases  of  bleeding 
from  the  lungs  or  stomach,  a better  form 
of  barley  water  is  made  by  adding  to  the 
two  pints  of  boiled  liquid,  1 ounce  of 
simple  syrup,  and  11^  drachms  of  the  red 
elixir  of  vitriol  (see  Drinks)  ; while  in 
cases  of  cough,  or  affections  of  the  chest, 
a cool,  relaxing  draught,  acting  on  the 
vessels  of  the  throat  and  chest,  is  nroduced 
by  adding  1 drachfn  of  powdered  nitre  to 
each  ])int  of  barley  water,  and  a table- 
spoonful  taken  every  hour  or  two.  Barley 
water,  made  as  above,  in  which  2 ounces 
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of  gxim  arabic  liavo  been  dissolved,  and  a 
drachm  of  nitre  added,  makes  an  admirable 
drink  in  all  affections  of  the  bhxdder,  and 
in  cases  of  strangur}'. 

BAEKENNESS.  Sec  Steeilitt. 

BAEYTA. — The  metallic  basis  of  the 
earth  barytes — a native  cai-th,  extremely 
ponderous,  of  a dark  grey  colom',  not 
easily  fused,  and  has  been  so  called  from 
the  Greek  vrord  baros,  heavy,  from  its 
great  weight.  The  only  preparation  of 
baryta,  or  the  oxide  of  barium,  used  in 
memcine  is  the  solution  of  the  mmaate  of 
barjda,  now  knomi  as  the  chloride  of 
banum. 

Medical  uses. — This  article  is  only  used 
in  scrofulous  affections,  glandulai'  enlarge-: 
ments,  and  cutaneous  diseases,  in  doses  of 
Lorn  3 to  10  drops,  taken  thi’ee  times  a 
day  in  distilled  water.  As  this  earth, 
and  all  its  preparations,  are  extremely 
poisonous,  great  care  must  be  taken,  not 
only  in  preparing  those  used  for  chemical 
experiments,  but  in  giving  that  form  of  it 
employed  in  medicine ; for  this  purpose  the 
dose  must  be  steadily  increased  one  drop 
a day,  from  the  starting  quantity  of  3 
drops,  till  the  maximiun  dose  of  10  drops 
is  reached,  when  the  use  of  the  medicine 
is  to  bo  suspended  for  three  or  fom’  days, 
and  then  resumed  in  the  same  cautious 
manner  till  the  full  dose  is  reached,  or 
nausea  produced,  when  it  is  again  to  be 
suspended.  Tbe  best  antidote  forbaiytes, 
when  taken  in  an  overdose,  or  as  a poison, 
is  Epsom  salts,  or  cai’bonate  of  soda,  either 
article  neutralizing  the  vh’ulence  of  the 
poison ; diluted  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with 
distilled  water,  is  afterwards  to  be  taken 
in  repeated  draughts,  the  acid  and  water 
being  sucked  through  a quill  to  save  the 
teeth,  and,  after  a short  time,  an  emetic 
administered  of  white  vitriol.  Sec  Poisons. 

BASIL,  SWEET. — A warm,  aromatic 
herb,  used  for  culinaiy  purposes,  iind 
employed  to  give  the  peculiai-  flavour  to 
mock-turtle  soup.  Though  no  longer 
used  in  m^jdicine,  basil  was  formerly  con- 
sidered a specific  for  the  bites  of  all 
venomous  animals,  and,  for  the  sting  of 
bees  and  hornets,  was  regarded  as  affording 
immediate  relief.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the  fresh  loaves,  bruised  and 
applied  to  such  injui'ics,  are  said  to  effect 
an  instant  cessation  of  pain.  On  account 
of  its  virtues,  the  plant  has  received  the 
name  of  Basilicon. 

BASILTCON,  OB  ROYAL  OINT- 
MENT,commonly  called  Yellow  Basilicon. 
—When  ointments  were  more  in  fashion 
in  the  practice  of  surgery  than  they  now 
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are,  this  ointment  was  in  great  repute 
for  its  supposed  stimulating  and  healing 
qualities  in  all  cases  of  ill-conditioned 
ulcers,  old  wounds,  and  abrasions.  There 
were  then  three  kinds  of  basiheon  oint- 
ment in  use — the  black,  made  •ndth  pitch; 
the  green,  in  which  the  flowers  of  the 
mehlot,  or  king’s  clover,  formed  a largo 
ingredient ; and  the  yelloio,  the  only  one 
now  remaining,  and  which,  being  made 
of  lai’d,  yellow  wax,  and  rosm,  is  regarded 
as  a good  drawing  salve,  when  such 
generally  injmdous  applications  as  oint- 
' ments  are  necessary. 

BASILIC  POMTDEE.  — A nostrum, 
formerly  greatly  esteemed  for  affections 
of  the  head  proceeding  from  an  obstructed 
state  of  the  bowels.  The  basilic  powder 
was  composed  of  rhubarb,  jalap,  and 
calomel,  and  made  a very  good  and 
effective  preparation. 

BASILIC,  BO YLkL,  oe  SOVEREIGN. 
— A name  given  by  the  ancients  to  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  and  also  to  any  prepara- 
tion supposed  to  lead  to  a sovereign  part, 
or  exert  a great  or  royal  action  on  the 
system. 

BASILIC  VEIN. — A large  vein  of  the 
arm  proper,  running  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  arm,  and  lying  dhectly  over  the 
humeral  artery.  The  median  basilic  is 
a short  branch  vein,  running  obliquely 
across  the  top  of  the  fore-arm,  in  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  joining  the 
great  basilic  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
median  cephalic  joins  the  cephalic  on  the 
o^cter  side  of  the  arm.  Eor  the  illustra- 
tion of  these  four  veins,  see  cut  to  the 
article  Bleeding.  The  ancients  called  this 
the  Liver-vein,  and  named  it  basilic  from 
a belief  that  it  came  dhectly  Lorn  that 
royal  organ. 

BATH  WATERS. — The  hot  saline 
spidngs  of  Bath  have  been  celebrated  for 
their  great  medicinal  cflicacy  since  the 
time  of  the  Roman  supremacy  in  this 
country.  The  waters  of  Bath  are  tho 
hottest  springs  in  Britain,  and  vary  in 
temperature  from  92"  to  116°.  I^heso 
waters  are  ueiu'ly  all  alike;  have  a 
clear,  bright,  and  sparkling  appearance 
when  first  drawn,  but  become  flat  and 
slightly  discoloured  by  exposm-o  to  the 
air,  throwing  down  a pale  brown  pre- 
I cipitato  ; they  are  nearly  devoid  of  smell, 
but  leave  a strong  mineral  taste  in  the 
mouth  when  taken  Jiot,  which  is  impercep- 
tible if  tho  waters  are  drunk  cold. 

Diseases  in  which  the  Bath 
Waters  aee  most  seevicbablb. — To 
all  tlioso  debilitated  by  a long  rcsideuce 
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in  n hot  climate,  and  the  man  of  pleasure, 
broken  down  by  a career  of  fashion- 
able dissipation,  these  waters  afford  great 
benefit;  to  all  persons  afflicted  with  paraly- 
sis, or  in  cases  of  long-standing  gout 
and  rheumatism,  and  in  jaundice,  ancf  all 
chronic  affections  of  the  liver.  It  has 
long  been  a question  how  much  of  the 
good  that  certainly  does  result  from  a 
season  at  Bath,  and  a coiu’se  of  its 
waters,  was  the  result  of  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  those  spas,  and  how  much  was 
to  be  attributed  to  change  of  scene,  gay 
society,  and  a life  of  rule  and  system,  all 
acting  reciprocally  on  mind  and  body. 

The  three  principal  springs  are  called  the 
“ King’s,”  the  “ Hot,”  and  the  “ Cross 
Bath.”  Those  waters  are  taken  internally, 
and  also  used  externally  as  a bath  : some- 
times only  the  one,  sometimes  both  modes 
of  employment  are  adopted  together. 

The  Bath  waters  consist  of — 

Chloride  of  sodium, 

Chloride  of  magnesium. 

Sulphate  of  potass. 

Sulphate  of  soda. 

Sulphate  of  lime, 

Carbonate  of  lime, 
Phospho-cai'bonatc  of  lime. 
Alumina, 

Silica, 

Extraneous  matter, 

Cai'bonic  acid  gas. 

Atmospheric  ah, 

and  a minute  proportion  of  oxide  of  hon. 

The  bathing  temperatm-e  of  the  “ King’s 
Bath”  is  from  100°  to  106°,  and  that  of 
the  “ Cross  Bath”  from  92°  to  94°. 

BATHIN  Gr,  or  immersion  of  a part  or 
the  whole  of  the  body  in  water,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  sanitary  institutions  in  the 
world ; and  as  cleanliness  of  body  in  hot 
climates  became  an  absolute  necessity  for 
the  health  and  preservation  of  the  people, 
the  duty  of  frequent  ablution  in  time 
became  a religious  ordination ; and  by 
thus  blending  the  bodily  with  the  sphitual 
purification,  rulers  fixed  on  the  minds  of 
tlie  people  the  necessity  of  cleanliness,  by 
grafting  this  moral  duty  on  theh  religious 

The  object  of  all  bathing  is  twofold— 
1st,  that  of  mere  ablution,  to  remove  from  | 
the  cuticle  of  the  body  the  dust  and  im-  ; 
puiaties  which,  from  dried  pci’spiration,  j 
have  accumulated  on  its  surface,  blocking 
up  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  interfering 
w'lth  the  proper  exhalation  from  the  body ; 
and  2nd,  that  of  a medical  effect,  cither  to 
reduce  an  excessive  action  in  the  skin, 
when  overcharged  with  blood,  or,  by 


relieving  the  internal  organs,  restore  the 
circulation  to  the  surface : besides  these, 
the  object  of  bathing  is  often  to  give  a 
fiUip  to  the  constitution,  and  add  tone  to 
a part  or  the  whole  body,  by  stimulating 
the  nervous  system,  by  the  absorption  of 
the  material  employed. 

For  this  purpose  baths  liave  been  made 
of  medicated  waters ; of  milk,  oil,  and 
wine ; of  water  impregnated  with  salt, 
or  other  soluble  substances ; of  mineral 
and  common  water,  at  different  tem- 
peratures; and  of  steam  or  medicated 
vapours.  For  any  of  these  substances  to 
act  beneficially,  or,  indeed,  to  act  at  all, 
the  cuticle  must  have  been  previously 
well  cleayised,  the  pores  thoroughly 
opened,  and  absorption  excited  by 
friction.  In  prostrate  and  debilitated 
constitutions,  the  body  so  treated,  and 
immersed  for  some  time  in  warm  milk 
or  wine,  may  absorb  and  carry  through 
the  system  a subtle  stimulant,  that  may, 
by  frequent  repetition,  act  as  a beneficial 
tonic  on  the  nerves  and  nutritive  system  , 
of  the  body ; ^^ut  in  general,  even  where 
the  patient  has  the  means  to  afford  such 
expensive  agents,  the  benefit  is  very 
problematical. 

The  Cold  Bath.  — Bathing,  as  a 
means  of  cleanliness,  is  almost  universally 
practised,  though  the  manner  in  which 
the  bath  is  taken  is  very  different  with 
different  nations. 

In  the  East  and  in  Russia  bathing  is 
a passive  operation,  the  bather  making 
no  exertion,  but  rather  patiently  being 
operated  upon.  In  France,  among  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  people,  bathing 
is  almost  a farce,  consisting  of  a ti’anquu 
walk  into  the  water  for  a short  distance, 
a few  up  and  down  motions,  and  a spirit- 
less retiuTi  to  land.  In  this  country, 
however,  salt  or  frosh  water  bathing  is 
practised  in  a vigorous  and  health-giving 
manner.  The  bather  plunges  head  fore- 
most into  the  lake  or  sea,  cutting  the 
water  with  his  projected  arms,  and  at 
once  brings  his  entire  body  to  the  tem- 
peratmo  of  the  surroimding  medium, 
when,  if  ho  is  a swimmer,  he  strikes  out, 
calling  into  pl.ay  every  muscle  of  his  body; 
both  to  keep  himself  afloat,  and  at  the  same 
tune  progress,  performing  an  exorcise  the 
most  mvigoratmg  and  healthy  a man  can 
practise,  lor  it  at  one  and  the  same  time 
exercises  all  his  limbs  and  muscles,  expands 
the  chest,  circulates  the  blood,  and  stimu- 
lates the  brain  with  the  pleasure  of  healthy 
pastime.  To  insure  a beneficial  result 
from  bathing,  the  whole  body  and  head 
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should  bo  immersed  at  once,  and  the 
moment  the  breath  has  been  recovered, 
the  cu'culation  is  to  bo  excited  by  su'im- 
ming,  so  as  to  thi'ow  the  blood  back  to 
the  skin.  After  the  swimming  has  been 
indulged  in  for  5 or  6 minutes,  the  bather 
should  return  to  his  machine,  and,  taking  a 
rough  towel  or  tlosh-brush,  mb  the  whole 
of  Ins  body,  from  the  neck  downwards,  for 
several  mmutes,  then  indulge  in  another 
brief  swim,  and  return  to  shore  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  entering:  from 
12  to  15  minutes  is  the  maximum  that 
a cold  salt  water  bath  should  last,  to 
secure  aU  the  advantages  of  bathing — 
cleanhness,  present  enjoyment,  and  ulterior 
benefit.  In  fresh  water,  whether  in  lake 
or  river,  the  bathing  should  not  exceed 
12  minutes.  The  swnmmer  in  fresh  water 
should  never  remain  in  any  situation 
where  ho  is  conscious  of  a lower  tem- 
peratm’e  in  the  water,  as  it  is  from 
remaining  near  or  in  the  influence  of 
cold  springs  that  the  cramps,  which  are 
often  so  fatal  to  bathers,  are  frequently 
owing. 

As  cramp  proceeds  from  imperfect  ch- 
culation  in  a part,  or  the  sudden  stag- 
nation of  the  blood  from  the  gush  of  a 
cold  spring,  the  bather  in  fresh  water 
should  lose  no  time,  after  the  first  im- 
mersion, in  establishing  the  general 
circulation  by  the  use  of  fi-iction  with 
the  towel  or  brush  over  the  body,  and 
particulaily  along  the  legs,  thus  affording 
him,  as  far  as  possible,  a preventive 
against  cramp  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. 

Those  who  cannot  swim,  whether  bath- 
ing in  salt  or  fresh  -water,  should  use  as 
much  muscular  exertion  while  in  the 
water  as  possible.  The  best  evidence  of 
the  benefit  derived  from  bathing  is  a 
ruddy  glow  felt  over  the  body  on  coming 
out,  with  a pleasm’able  sense  of  warmth, 
and  a general  elevation  of  spirits.  If, 
however,  the  bather  feels  cold  and  de- 
pressed on  quitting  the  water,  trembles, 
complains  of  headache,  and  has  a blue 
and  anxious  countenance,  it  is  a con- 
vincing proof  that  his  system  is  not 
strong  enougli  to  bear  the  efiect  of  cold 
bathing ; in  which  case,  the  idea  of  per- 
severing witlv  it  must  bo  abandoned, 
and  the  tepid  bath  substituted  for  the 
cold.  The  cold  swimming  bath  should 
never  be  taken  by  apoplectic  subjects, 
or  by  persons  liable  to  hcmoiThage,  or  by 
those  labouring  under  pulmonary  disease. 

Bathing  must  never  be  practised 
directly  after  a meal,  or  on  a full  stomach; 
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it  is  equally  improper  to  bathe  upon  an 
entu’ely  empty  one,  especially  in  the  day- 
time. 

The  best  periods  of  the  day  for  bathing 
are  an  hour  after  breakfast,  and  about 
eleven,  twelve,  or  one  o’clock  in  the  day ; 
the  fitrst  period  should  be  adopted  by  the 
robust,  young,  and  healthy,  and  the  other 
hours  selected  by  the  infirm,  and  those 
more  advanced  in  years.  One  bath  a 
day,  at  whatever  time  taken,  is  sufficient ; 
and  no  benefit  can  result  from  repeating 
it  oftener.  All  bathers  should  avoid  enter- 
ing the  water  in  a state  of  exhairstion, 
fatigue,  or  excessive  heat,  either  from 
exercise  or  the  weather. 

Some  bathers  are  in  the  habit  of  merely 
wiping  off  the  excess  of  moisture  from  the 
body  before  dressing.  This  is  a bad 
practice : the  skin  should  be  well  dined, 
and  considerable  friction  again  applied  to 
the  surface ; by  this,  and  the  former 
rubbing  in  the  water,  the  cuticle  will  be 
as  effectually  cleansed  as  can  be  done  by 
any  ablution  short  of  the  sweating  bath, 
while  it  wdU  be  excited  to  a healthier 
action  by  the  stimulus  of  friction. 

Dm'ing  the  bathing  season  in  England, 
the  temperatm’e  of  the  water  varies  from 
50°  to  70°;  the  mean  may  be  taken 
at  63° ; at  the  same  time,  the  tem- 
peratm’e of  the  human  system  — in- 
ternal— is  98°,  and  the  mean  of  the 
surface  90° : the  consequence  of  a body 
at  90°  phmging  into  a medium  at  63° 
is  an  instant  receding  of  the  blood  from 
the  sm’face,  an  acute  sensation  of  cold, 
a paleness  of  the  skin,  a hmried,  gasping 
respu’ation,  and  an  oppressed  action  of 
the  heart.  In  a healthy  bather  these 
symptoms  soon  pass  off’  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  an  agreeable  glow;  but  in 
all  cases  it  is  advisable,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  to  produce  this  reaction 
as  quickly  and  as  effectually  as  possible, 
by  the  exertion  of  brisk  swimming, 
or  muscular  motion  of  some  kind : this 
is  piu’ticularly  necessary  in  those  who 
bathe  for  the  pm’pose  of  giving  tone  to 
the  system,  strength  to  the  stomach  and 
digestive  organs,  and  hope  so  to  brace  the 
body  as  to  resist  all  atmospheric  influ- 
ences. The  best  bathing  months  are  from 
June  to  September. 

In  quitting  the  subject  of  cold  salt 
water  bathing,  -wo  would  impress  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  the  importance  of 
never  remaining  in  a state  of  inaction 
while  batliing;  never  to  remain  in  the 
water  long  enough  to  feel  chilled,  and 
to  leave  the  water  immediately  on  feeling 
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any  indication  of  cramp  ; and  linally,  to 
avoid  any  violent  exertion  I’or  some  time 
after  leaving  the  water. 

Medical  Baths. 

Under  this  head  is  included  every 
species  of  variety  of  bathing  taken  for 
medical  or  beneficial  pui-poses.  This  list 
includes  the  cold,  tepid,  the  warm,  the 
hot,  shower,  and  the  vapour  bath,  with 
the  local  forms  of  the  hip,  foot,  and 
slipper,  and  medicated  bath. 

Cold  Bath. — The  cold  bath  may  be 
employed  ’nothin  doors  all  the  year  round, 
care  being  taken  never  to  use  water  fresh 
dra'wn  from  the  pump  or  well,  but  either 
to  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  bath  for  some 
hom-s,  to  raise  the  temperature,  or,  by 
the  addition  of  a pint  or  two  of  boiling 
water,  to  increase  the  warmth,  till  the 
thermometer,  indicates  65°,  between 
which  and  60°  is  the  usual  tempera- 
ture at  which  a cold  bath  should  be 
taken.  The  time  of  remaining  in  such  a 
bath  is  from  five  to  seven  minutes,  but 
should  never  exceed  ten  minutes, — the 
hand,  if  not  the  flesh-brush,  being  used 
to  produce  friction  over  the  body  while 
in  the  water.  This  is  a form  of  bath  that 
should  never  be  given  to  irfants  or  very 
young  children. 

Medical  uses. — The  cold  bath  is  useful 
in  all  cases  of  neiwous  debility,  indigestion, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  nervous  headaches, 
and  in  conditions  of  the  system  where 
tone  is  particularly  required. 

Tepid  Bath. — This  is  a very  service- 
able condition  of  bath,  and  as  the  heat  is 
nearly  that  of  the  body,  the  comfort 
afibrded  by  it  is  consequently  very  gi'eat. 
The  temperatm’c  of  the  tepid  bath  varies 
from  85°  to  92° ; the  exact  heat 
depends  on  circmnstances,  and  par- 
ticulai'ly  on  the  disease  for  which  it  is 
ordered.  As  a means  of  cleanliness,  the 
tepid  is  infinitely  bettor  than  the  cold 
bath.  The  time  of  remaining  in  the 
water  varies  from  eight  to  twelve  minutes, 
unless  used  for  skin  diseases,  when  the 
time  may  exceed  the  space  given  by 
another  ten  minutes,  friction  being  em- 
ployed during  the  time. 

Medical  uses. — As  a remedial  agent  in 
all  irritations  of  the  system  requiring 
soothing,  in  cases  of  fever,  all  eruptive 
diseases  of  the  skin,  rheumatism,  coughs, 
colds,  and  inllammations  of  the  throat, 
this  is  always  an  extremely  useful  bath, 
and  particularly  so  for  children. 

Wakm  Bath. — The  waim  bath  is  the 
most  serviceable,  and,  in  a general  sense, 
the  most  valuable  bath  the  medical  man 


possesses ; for  it  not  only  soothes  and 
tranquillizes  the  system,  opens  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  and  equalizes  the  circulation, 
but  it  acts  as  a direct  stimulant  to  the 
blood. 

The  temperature  of  the  warm  bath 
holds  a middle  place  between  the  tepid  and 
the  hot  bath,  and  should  range  between 
92°  and  98°.  As  the  warm  bath  is 
very  exhausting,  and  is  only  ordered 
when  a sudden  and  positive  effect  is 
desired,  the  patient  should  never  remain 
in  the  water  for  a minute  after  the  effect 
sought  has  been  obtained;  five  minutes 
will  generally  be  found  long  enough  for 
all  beneficial  purposes,  or  seven  minutes 
as  the  extreme  warranted  time. 

Medical  uses. — In  all  cases  of  cramp, 
spasm,  nervous  affections,  hysteria,  in- 
flammations of  the  liver,  stomach,  or 
bowels,  affections  of  the  kidneys,  cases  of 
rupture,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs,  lining 
membrane  of  the  chest,  and  the  organs  of 
voice,  the  pharynx,  &c.,  and  in  almost  all 
the  diseases  and  affections  of  infancy  and 
childhood,  this  bath  is  eminently  service- 
able,— in  teething,  measles,  crouji,  con- 
vulsions, or  the  many  causes  that  call  for 
the  use  of  a bath  among  cliildren. 

As  a general  rule,  the  warm  hath  for 
infants  and  very  young  children  should 
not  exceed  kinett-six  degeees  ; and 
as  the  skin  of  infancy  is  verv'  sensitive, 
no  child  should  be  kept  more  than  three 
minutes  in  the  warm  hath. 

Children  should  heveu  be  dried  on 
being  taken  out  of  a bath,  whether  hot 
or  cold : this  important  fact  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  by  mothers  and  nurses. 
A blanket  should  be  held  in  readiness, 
and  the  body  of  the  child  or  infant  care- 
fully mfolded  in  it,  all  except  the  face  ; 
and  in  this  position  the  patient  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  bed  or  cradle  till  after  the 
sleep,  that  always  follows  giving  a child 
the  bath,  has  passed  off,  when  it  is  to  bo 
taken  up  and  dressed.  By  adopting  this 
rule,  the  child  will  escape  all  risk  of 
catching  cold  from  a bath, — a danger  they 
are  prone  to  if  kept  on  the  knee  exposed 
while  being  dried  and  clothed, — and  the 
perspiration,  induced  by  the  hot  water 
opening  the  pores  of  the  skin,  will  be 
encouraged  and  made  beneficial.  Adults, 
whenever  practicable,  should  observe  the 
same  rule,  as  the  good  effected  by  a warm 
bath  is  often  entirely  coimteractcd  by  the 
chill  caught  in  the  process  of  drying  after- 
wards. 

Hot  Bath. — This  is  only  a more  active 
form  of  the  warm  bath,  the  temperature 
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being  carried  some  12®  or  14°  liiglier. 
The  variations  in  the  hot  bath  extend 
from  100°  to  112°,  but  the  average  heat 
may  be  taken  at  106°.  As  this  bath  acts 
more  rapidly  than  the  vaim  bath,  is 
infinitely  more  stimulating,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  more  exhausting,  the  patient 
should  not  remain  in  it  for  more  than^Dc 
minutes. 

Medical  'uses. — From  the  strong  and 
immediate  action  this  bath  exerts  on  the 
skin,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  powerful 
antispasmodic  agents  we  possess ; and  in 
cases  of  congestion,  by  relieving  the 
internal  organs  of  their  load  of  blood,  and 
sending  it  through  all  the  capillaries  to 
the  skin,  produces  immediate  relief.  The 
hoi  bath  is  consequently  invaluable  in  all 
thoracic  and  abdominal  diseases,  especially 
in  then  aggravated  stages;  and  as  tfie 
warm  bath  was  beneficitu  in  their  milder 
forms,  this  is  remedial  in  their  graver  ones. 
In  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  stiff  joints, 
tetanus,  locked  jaw,  or  in  any  disease 
reqxiiring  prompt  and  energetic  practice, 
the  hot  bath  is  a medical  agent  of  extra- 
ordinary efficacy. 

Vapotjk  Bath. — The  steam,  or  hot  air 
bath,  is  frequently  used  where  the  other 
forms  would  be  too  exhausting  to  the 
patient,  or  less  efficacious.  Temperature, 
from  100°  to  125°.  For  the  proper  and 
full  account  of  the  vapour  bath  see  Turkish 
Bath.  In  Russia,  the  patient  enters  a 
stone-paved  chamber,  heated  to  a high 
temperature,  the  flags  beneath  being  so 
hot,  that  pails  of  water  dashed  on  them 
cause  a cloud  of  steam  to  rise,  that,  sur- 
rounding the  naked  body,  soon  causes  a 
copious  perspiration  to  break  out.  A 
tolerably  efiective  vapour  bath  may  be 
extemporized  by  filling  a small  tub  or 
pail  half  full  of  boiling  water,  the  patient 
standing  with  a leg  on  either  side,  while 
his  person,  from  the  neck  to  the  floor,  is 
closely  enfolded  in  a thick  blanket,  which, 
shutting  in  the  steam,  allows  it  to  flow 
round  Tiis  body.  Three  or  four  bricks, 
made  red  hot  in  the  grate  of  the  room, 
are  to  be  dropped,  one  at  a time,  into  the 
pail,  to  generate  fresh  steam,  till  finally 
the  effect  has  been  obtained.  The  vapour 
bath  may  last  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes. 

Medical  uses. — Chronic  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  lumbago,  ill-conditioned  sores, 
ulcers,  and  obstinate  diseases  of  the  skin, 
are  the  principal  complaints  in  which  this 
kind  of  bath 'is  most  scn'iceablc.  Sec 
Fu.uigatiox. 

^Iedicated  Baths. — This  variety  of 
baths  consists  of  either  hot  water,  im- 
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pregnated  -with  iron,  potass,  ammonia,  or 
other  mineral  or  earthy  matters ; or  they 
are  composed  of  gaseous  vapoiu’,  applied 
to  the  skin  in  the  mode  already  explained 
under  V apour  Bath.  Chalybeate  and  saline 
baths,  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  home  and  continental  spas,  ai'e 
made  by  dissolving  the  salts  knovTi  to 
exist  in  those  waters,  and  letting  the 
patient  use  them  hot,  the,  temperatm’e 
varying  from  84°  to  90°.  A Sulphur 
Bath  IS  produced  by  the  sulphm’ic  acid 
gas,  which  is  allowed  to  circle  round 
the  patient’s  body,  being  confined  there, 
and  kept  from  the  head  and  face  by  a 
blanket.  ThoNitro-MuriaticAcid  Bathis 
effected  either  in  the  same  manner,  or  by 
mixing  the  acids  with  water,  and  sponging 
the  body  with  the  solution ; and  the  Am- 
moniacal  Bath  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
a pound  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  -in  a 
bathful  of  warm  water.  All  these  kinds 
of  baths  require  great  care  .and  much 
caution  in  their  use,  and  can  only  be 
effectually  employed  in  public  hospitals, 
where  proper  apparatus  are  kept  for  the 
pru’pose,  or  under  the  eye  of  a surgeon. 

Medical  uses. — Inveterate  skin  diseases 
are  the  chief  afi’ections  for  which  medi- 
cated baths,  whether  liquid  or  vapom’,  are 
used. 

Shower  Bath. — The  shower  bath  is  a 
very  useful  form  of  applying  water,  either 
warm,  tepid,  or  cold,  to  the  body ; and,  in 
the  latter  condition,  is  a highly  invigo- 
rating process.  But  as  the  benefit  derived 
is  consequent  on  the  sudden  and  quick  fall 
of  water,  only  one  quantity  should  be 
taken  at  a time,  a second  shock  producing 
more  harm  than  benefit.  The  shower 
bath  should  be  taken  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ; other  parts  of  the  day,  though  not 
hurtful,  are  by  no  means  so  beneficial. 
Those  persons  afraid  of  the  effect  produced 
on  the  head  by  the  sudden  fall  of  water, 
should  wear  a conical  oil-skin  cap,  and 
stand  with  the  feet  immersed  in  wai’m 
water. 

Medical  uses. — Neuralgic  affections  of 
the  head,  with  periodical  headaches,  ai’e 
the  cases  that  dei'ive  the  most  benefit  from 
the  shower  bath ; and  though  it  has  been 
tried  with  some  benefit  in  cases  of  insanitj*, 
it  is  as  a general  tonic  to  the  system  that 
the  shower  bath  is  most  efficacious.  In 
apoplectic  patients  its  use  is  decidedly 
objectionable. 

BATHS.— ManyVarioties  of  baths  have 
of  late  years  been  invented  for  the  con- 
j venienco  of  the  public ; most  of  them  so 
j portable,  that  they  now  form  a part  of 
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the  travelling  equipage.  Baths  are  made 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  almost  for 
every  pai’t  of  the  body ; fashioned  out  of 
earthenware,  tin,  and  waterproof  cloth, 
or  vulcanized  Indian  rubber.  The  oldest* 
and  most  generally  used  bath  is  the  ap- 
paratus known  as 

The  Slippee  Bath  ; this  familiar  ves- 
sel, in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a demi- 
boot,  is  only  used  when  the  whole  body  has 
to  be  immersed,  and  though  convenient  for 
the  purpose  required  in  a bedroom,  and 
where  no  proper  open  bath  is  attainable,  is 
awkward  where  friction  is  necessary,  and 
the  patient  is  unable  to  operate  on  himself ; ’ 
it  is  also  extremely  inconvenient  to  be 
tered  or  got  out  of ; still,  the  benefit  yielded 
by  the  bath  is  generally  so  great,  and  its 
importance  so  necessary,  that  all  minor 
objections  must  give  place  to  the  antici- 
pated good. 

The  Hip  Bath. — This  bath,  in  shape 
like  a large  basin  with  an  iuclining  back, 
is  an  extremely  useful  vehicle,  and  is 
generally  made  deep  enough  to  hold  suffi- 
cient water  to  cover  the  hips  and  lower 
pai’t  of  the  abdomen ; is  well  adapted  for 
cases  of  sciatica,  rheumatic  affections 
of  the  hips,  lumbago,  or  pains  in  the  back ; 
and  for  females,  in  most  uterine  and  va- 
ginal affections,  diseases  of  the  bladder,  &c. 

The  Leg  Bath  is  an  upright  vessel 
reaching  to  the  knees,  with  a broad  pro- 
jectiug  bottom  for  the  feet,  and  is  ex- 
tremely convenient,  not  only  for  cases  of 
ordinary  colds,  but  for  aU  muscular  pains 
in  the  legs  or  feet,  and  clironic  rheuma- 
tism, or  to  relieve  the  head  in  cases  of 
apoplexy,  hysteria,  &c. 

The  Foot  Bath  is  made  of  many 
shapes,  and  being  an  article  of  such  fre- 
quent employment,  should  always  find  a 
place  in  the  bedroom.  The  occasions  on 
which  it  may  be  employed  are  too  nume- 
rous to  require  mention ; it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  of  it  that,  whenever  ordered 
medically,  the  water  should  be  as  hot  as 
can  he  bovne,  and  the  feet  only  jplunged 
into  it  three  or  four  times,  never  allowed 
to  soak,  unless  used  for  cleanliness,  and, 
on  being  taken  out,  should  be  wrapped, 
steaming  and  wet,  in  flannel,  and  the 
patient  instantly  retire  to  bed. 

The  Sponge  Bath  is  merely  a shallow 
disc  of  tin,  large  enough  to  allow  th6 
person  to  sit  erect,  and  from  the  few 
quarts  of  cold  vinegar  and  water  it  con- 
tains sponge  his  body  freely. 

The  Showek  Bath  has  been  lately 
made  so  portable  and  compact,  that  any 
person,  for  a few  shillings,  can  obtain  one 


of  these  invigorating  appliances.  For 
children,  a watering-pot,  with  the  rose 
firmly  fitted  on,  makes  as  good  a shower 
bath  as  can  be  desired;  the  nurse  stand- 
ing on  the  table,  and  the  child  in  the 
middle  of  a large  tub. 

The  PoETABEE  Bath  is  something  in 
shape  like  a hammock  stretched  on  four 
poles,  and  composed  of  waterproof  cloth. 

It  may  be  made  of  any  size,  but  is  princi- 
pally adapted  for  children.  It  can  be 
rolled  up  on  its  poles,  like  a small  scene 
or  map. 

The  Aspeesion,  or  Douche  Bath. — 
The  value  of  cold  water  dashed  suddenly 
over  the  frame,  or  directed  in  a steady, 
broad  stream  on  some  particular  part,  is 
very  great.  The  cases  in  which  such  a 
mode  of  treatment  is  beneficial,  are  very 
numerous ; the  following  are  a few  of  the 
most  important Where  the  muscular 
power  of  a leg  or  arm  is  impaired  from 
long  inaction ; in  cases  of  fracture,  dislo- 
cation, bandaging,  sprains,  and  from  par- 
tial paralysis,  or  chronic  rheumatism,  a 
stream  of  cold  water  directed  on  the  part 
from  a watering-can,  without  the  rose — 
if  the  patient  sits  on  the  ground,  and  the 
operator  stands  on  a table,  and,  elevating 
the  can,  gives  the  water  a fall  of  several 
feet — is  very  great,  and  rendered  particu- 
larly serviceable  if  the  circulation  is 
quickly  restored  to  the  part  by  several  j 
minutes  of  dry  rubbing.  Such  a mode  of  : 
practice,  if  repeated  for  some  days,  with 
vigorous  friction  afterwards,  will  restore 
action  to  the  most  indolent  muscles. 
The  other  cases  in  which  cold  asper- 
sions are  singularly  efficacious,  are 
poisonings  from  opium,  laurel  water, 
prussic  acid,  in  tetanus,  trismus  or 
locked  jaw,  hysteria,  and  suffocation  from  , 
noxjous  gases.  The  douche  is  a modern 
Hydropathic  phrase,  and  means  in  its  gene-  ! 
ral  principle  the  same  thing  as  aspersion, 
only  carried  a little  further  than  is  always 
agreeable  to  patients  in  this  country. 

The  Continental  Douche  is  either  an  as- 
cending or  a descending  jet  of  water.  In 
the  former,  by  means  of  a pipe  and  tube 
attached  to  a reservoir,  a stre^  of  cold 
water  is  injected  up  the  vagina  or  the 
rectum,  for  the  cure  of  uterine  and  other 
discharges,  and  to  overcome  an  obstinate 
constipation.  In  the  latter,  a downward 
column  of  water  is  directed  on  the  hip, 
shoulders,  loins,  or  wherever  needed,  tor 
the  affections  above  enumerated. 

There  is  only  one  other  form  of  bath 
to  which  we  need  refer  in  this  place — 

The  Wet  Sheet. — This  is  quite  a mo-  , 
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clcm  innovation  in  English  practice,  and 
forms  an  important  agent  in  the  Hydi’O- 
athic  system  of  treatment.  Almost  every 
ind  of  disease  has  been  recommended  as 
suited  to,  and  deriving  benefit  from,  this 
species  of  bath;  rheumatism  and  cutaneous 
diseases  in  particular. 

A large  sheet  is  immersed  in  cold  water, 
and  instantly  \sTapped  round  the  patient’s 
person ; a succession  of  blankets  are 
heaped  over  the  sheet,  the  patient  placed 
in  bed,  and,  with  only  his  face  uncovered, 
a mass  of  bed-clothes  thrown  over  him, 
where  he  lies  incapable  of  motion  till  the 
copious  sweat  that  follows  has  entnely 
passed  off.  See  Htdkopathy. 

BEAN. — A well-known  vegetable,  the 
Vida  f aha,  and  largely  cultivated,  both  in 
field  and  garden,  as  a food  for  horses,  and 
a highly  nutritious  aliment  for  man.  All 
the  varieties  are  wholesome  and  nutritive, 
though  the  kidney,  or  French  bean,  the 
JPhaseohts  vulgaris,  — and  the  scarlet 
nmner,  a coarser  but  more  prolific 
variety  of  the  same, — and  the  broad  bean, 
are  the  kinds  in  most  general  use  as  an 
aliment.  When  yoimg,  all  the  varieties 
of  the  bean  are  equally  good  and  whole- 
some. In  weak  stomachs,  beans  are  apt 
to  produce  llatulence,  but  when  eaten  in 
moderation,  and  with  a duo  proportion  of 
animal  food,  they  prove  highly  beneficial, 
in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  starch 
and  gluten  they  contain.  See  Food  and 
Pulse. 

BEAK’S  FOOT,  or  Setter’s  Wort.— 
A foetid  variety  of  the  hellebore,  and,  like 
all  the  members  of  that  family,  an  acrid 
vegetable  poison.  See  Hellebobe, 
Stinking. 

BEAK’S  GKEASE.  — It  was  long 
supposed  that  the  fat  of  the  polar  bear 
was  singularly  efficacious  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  human  hair;  the  fallacy, 
however,  is  now  exploded.  No  animal  oil 
is  better  for  that  purpose  than  the 
vegetable  oils ; indeed,  not  so  good,  as  the 
Valma  Christi,  or  castor  oil,  is  superior  to 
all  others.  Sec  Haie,  Gkowtii  of,  &c.  ; 
Baliiness. 

BEBUKINA. — The  active  principle  of 
the  Green-heart  Tree.  Medicinally,  a 
strong  tonic  and  febrifuge,  and  cfiicacious 
in  iutennittent  fevers  and  general  debility. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  precede  its  use 
by  a dose  of  aperient  medicine.  Dose, 
from  1 to  2 grains  every  six  hours.  See 
Green-heakt  Tree. 

BED. — It  would  be  a waste  of  words, 
andl  OSS  of  time,  to  expatiate  on  the  phy- 
sical advantages  and  social  luxurj'  of  the 
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bed;  the  most  necessary  piece  of  our 
household  furniture,  and,  too  often,  the 
greatest  reproach  of  our  moral  lives,  as  in 
that  piece  of  domestic  mechanism  most  of 
us  sjiend  a a third,  and  some  a still  larger 
'portion  of  their  mortal  career.  Few  peo- 
ple, perhaps,  give  sufficient  heed  to  this 
fact,  or  reflect  that  out  of  the  allotted  term 
of  man’s  life, — the  three  score  and  ten  years 
of  Scripture, — twenty-three  years,  at 
least,  are  passed  in  oblivion,  in  a state  of 
imconscious  sleep,  stretched  lethargically 
in  that  article  to  which  we  refer,  not  only 
wasting  the  oil  of  life  in  vmprofitable 
repose,  but,  by  excess  of  inaction,  weaken- 
ing the  frame,  and  impau-ing  it  for  the 
responsible  duties  it  is  left  to  perform. 
That  the  bed  is  the  necessary  vehicle  for 
the  great  natural  medicine  of  life, — 
sleep, — 

“ Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of 
care ; 

The  death  of  each  day’s  life ; sore  labour's 
hath; 

Balm  of  hurt  minds  ; great  nature's  second 
course, 

Chief  nourisher  in  life’s  feast," — 

no  one  ■will  deny,  and,  in  some  form  or 
other,  is  more  requisite  to  man’s  health 
and  comfort  than  all  the  other  appliances 
with  which  he  surrounds  his  domestic  life. 
It  is  against  the  abuse  of  the  bed  that  the 
few  remarks  we  have  to  make  are  advanced, 
— against  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made 
to  minister  to  luxurious  ease,  and  encou- 
rage indolent  and  enervating  habits, 
and  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  time  to  which 
the  bed  ministers  from  being  made  so 
sensually  soft  and  tempting.  Were  our 
beds  more  simply  fashioned,  and  made  of 
articles  more  conducive  to  health,  the 
hom's  now  wasted  in  idleness  or  sleep 
would  be  most  materially  abridged,  and 
beneficially  improved.  The  modern  bed 
of  luxury  is  so  near  in  all  its  features  to 
the  couch  of  Morpheus,  as  fabled  by  the 
Koman  poet,  that  with  its  downy  feathers, 
deep  and  sweeping  curtains,  it  seems  less 
the  instrument  to  bodily  rest  and  repose 
than  the  courted  residence  of  profound 
oblivion.  As  a general  rule,  feather  beds 
arc  more  hurtful  than  beneficial,  by 
absorbing  all  the  animal  impurities  given 
off  by  the  body  in  sleep,  and  afterwai'ds 
returning  them  to  the  sleeper;  and  when  it 
is  remembered  how  many  years  a feather 
bed  is  used  before  its  feathers  are  cleaned 
and  purified,  it  seems  a marvel  that  more 
injurious  effects  are  not  the  consequence. 
Tlie  bed  should  stand  with  the  head  to  the 
wall,  in  the  centre  of  tho  room,  raised 
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two  foot  from  tlio  lloor ; the  bottom  should 
be  made  of  laths  instead  of  ticking,  as 
admitting  a freer  circulation ; a couple  of 
mattresses,  the  top  one  made  of  horse- 
hair and  cotton,  or  wool,  or  instead,  what 
is  better,  the  French  spring  mattress,  will 
be  found  more  conducive  to  health  and 
rest  than  a feather  or  donm  bed.  The 
curtains  should  never  be  close  drawn  round 
the  enth’e  bed,  and  the  top  of  the  bed 
should  be  open.  Childi'cn,  as  a rule, 
should  never  sleep  .on  feather  beds,  or  be 
closely  surrounded  by  curtains. 

For  the  invahd,  numerous  contrivances 
have  been  invented,  in  the  shape  of  beds 
in  which  both  air  and  water  have  been 
employed  as  a sustaining  medium ; of  the 
latter,  one  of  the  most  useful  is  made  by 
filling  a series  of  cylinders  ot  vulcanized 
India  rubber  (like  bolsters)  with  water, 
and  confining  them  together  by  cords, 
which,  with  a sheet  and  blanket  over  all, 
makes  a light,  elastic  bed,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  accommodating  itself  to 
every  motion  of  the  patient’s  body.  See 
Hydrostatic  Bsds,  Sleep. 

BED  SORES.— To  the  invahd,  wearied 
by  a long-continued  fever,  the  irritation  of 
spirit  consequent  on  lying  long  confined  in 
one  locality,  and  the  heat  and  vexation  of 
a sleepless  pillow,  or  to  the  patient  sufieiing 
from  the  tedious  injuiy  of  a simple  or  com- 
pound fracture,  the  bed  in  which  he  turns 
his  fever-shaken  limbs,  or  holds  silent 
commime  with  his  mangled  flesh  and 
crushed  bones,  becomes  a question  of 
paramount  importance.  Blessed  with 
health  and  strength,  man  or  woman  can 
sleep  anywhere,  and,  with  a sufficient  pad 
beneath  them,  as  soundly  on  the  boards  as 
on  the  best  spring  couch  that  ^ench 
luxury  ever  devised.  But  to  the  invalid 
it  is  very  difierent : the  mind  is  made 
initable  by  disease;  the  skin  becomes 
pretematurally  sensitive,  and  being  robbed 
by  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  thick 
adipose  tissue,  lying  between  it  and  the 
muscles,  which  formerly  acted  as  a pillow, 
or  soft  cushion,  to  take  oft  the  pressui’o 
from  any  part,  becomes  also  excessively 
initable,  and  sensitive  to  the  slightest 
inequality  in  the  sheet,  or  the  smallest 
roughness  in  the  mattress  or  bed  beneath, 
and,  in  a short  time,  gives  evidence  of  the 
thet  in  the  abraded  condition  of  the 
cuticle.  On  this  account,  these  injuries  to 
the  skin  and  adjacent  parts  have  been 
(tailed  “bed  sores,”  and  as  theyoften  assume 
a very  serious  appearance,  are  attended 
witli  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
not  unfrequently  terminate  in  gangrene 
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or  sloughing,  their  cure  is  a matter  of  i 
importance ; for  as  the  skin,  from  the  loss  ! 
of  the  eellulai'  tissue,  and  the  sharp 
pressure  of  the  bones  beneath,  lias  lost 
much  of  its  vital  energy  and  power  of 
resistance,  it  soon  begms  to  show  the 
traces  of  its  low  vitality  by  discoloration, 
pain,  and  tenderness.  From  this  stage  of 
the  mischief  to  the  breaking  of  the  skin, 
and  the  formation  of  an  open  running 
sore,  the  process  is  often  extremely  rapid, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  not  till  the 
whole  hip,  or  a large  wound  on  the  back, 
is  formed,  is  the  medical  man  apprised  of 
the  injury,  or  called  in  to  cure  the  mischief. 

TEEATiiENT. — In  the  first  stage  of  bed 
sores,  when  the  cuticle  is  only  inflamed,  or 
of  a dark  colour,  an  appheation  of  collodion , 
or  of  the  extract  of  lead,  is  generally  found 
sufficient  to  suspend  the  mseased  action.  1 
Whichever  article,  however,  is  used,  the  i 
place  should  be  carefully  wetted  for  two  or  • 
three  times  with  the  drug,  and  the  piece  : 
of  lint  used  for  the  purpose  afterwards  i 
spread  smoothly  over  the  part.  The  same  ! 
treatment  is  to  be  adopted  when  the  skin  i 
is  broken.  Some  persons  bathe  the  part 
or  parts  with  brandy  and  water,  or  with 
warm  water,  and  some,  again,  with 
tincture  of  arnica ; but  these  remedies  are 
by  no  means  so  etfectual  as  the  course 
suggested  above,  of  the  collodion  and 
extract  of  load. 

In  cases  where  sloughing  has  taken  ; 
place,  the  woimd  should  be  washed  with  a j 
little  spmts  and  water,  sufficiently  strong  ‘ 
to  produce  a slight  degree  of  smarting.  ; 
The  part  is  then  to  be  wiped  gently,  and  : 
covered  with  violet  or  starch  powder,  ; 
fresh  powder  being  added  every  two  or  , 
three  hours,  tiU  it  forms  a cake  over  the  i 
sore.  No  kind  of  bed  can  be  of  any 
benefit  to  one  suffering  from  bed  sores 
when  they  are  once  formed:  the  change 
shoidd  take  place  before  the  evil  is 
effected;  but  when  once  established,  ; 
instead  of  removing  the  patient  to  a 
different  bod,  a contrivance  rhust  be  made  ■ 
to  take  off  the  pressure  from  the  sores  j 
existing.  For  this  purpose,  a piece  of 
thick  buckskin,  with  a hole,  large  enough 
to  admit  the  sore,  cut  out  of  t ho  centre, — 
like  a corn-plaster, — and  its  surface  spread 
with  soap-plaster,  is  to  be  put  over  and 
around  the  part,  whether  a mere  dis- 
coloration, abrasion,  or  open  sore.  If 
one  thicknc.ss  of  skin  is  not  deep  enough 
to  keep  off  the  jinissure  fimn  the  part,  a 
circular  pad,  like  a broad  ring,  of  two  or 
throe  inches  thick,  must  bo  made,  and 
placed  in  such  a manner  under  the 
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patient’s  body,  but  encircling  tbe  plaster 
and  dressing,  as  wOl  insure  perfect  freedom 
from  contact  of  the  sore  with  the  bed. 
Without  a pad,  or  open  plaster,  to  pro- 
tect the  sore,  no  application  can  possibly 
benefit  the  patient,  or  five  the  sores  a 
chance  of  healing ; and  no  application 
of  ointment,  plaster,  or  lotion  to  a bed  sore, 
imless  the  pressm'e  of  the  body  and  of  the 
bed  is  taken  off,  can  possibly  effect  any 
good ; indeed,  without  such  a mechanical 
contrivance  they  must  all  severally  effect 
actual  harm. 

The  soap-plaster  of  the  Pharmacopceia 
was,  a century  ago,  devised  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  whole  sheepskins  were  spread 
with  it  to  lay  over  the  patient’s  hips, 
loins,  and  back,  but  always  with  a result 
of  more  harm  that  good.  The  plaster 
melted,  the  relaxed  skin  crumpled;  and 
the  cuticle  fretted,  by  the  plaster  made 
doubly  sensitive,  gave  way  at  once  under 
the  fii’st  crease  in  tire  relaxed  leather  of 
the  plaster,  and  a sore  was  established  by 
the  very  remedy  meant  to  prevent  it. 

BEEE. — One  of  the  most  nutritious 
articles  in  the  class  of  animal  food,  and, 
though  less  easily  digestible  than  mutton, 
is,  in  cases  of  great  debility,  and  where, 
from  impoverished  blood,  the  vital  powers 
are  very  low,  preferable  to  every  other  kind 
of  flesh-creating  aliment.  As  mutton  is 
preferable,  as  an  article  of  food,  for  the 
early  and  later  periods  of  life,  beef  is  the 
most  suitable  for  youth  and  middle  life, 
both  because  it  requires  more  mastication 
in  the  eating,  and  also  possesses  more 
lasting  and  sustaining  properties,  for,  being 
slower  of  digestion,  it  remains  longer  in 
the  stomach  as  a supporting  agent.  Eor 
its  amount  of  nutriment,  see  Food. 

BEEF  TEA. — This  is  so  necessary  an 
article  of  diet  in  the  sick  chamber,  and  its 
proper  preparation  of  such  consequence  to 
the  patient,  that  we  beheve  the  most  ap- 
proved forms  of  making  it  wQl  be  ac- 
ceptable to  every  reader  of  the  “Dictionaiy 
of  Medical  and  Surgical  Knowledge.” 

Before  giving  the  best  forms  of  prepara- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  the  objects  sought 
to  be  attained  in  making  beef  tea  should 
be  first  explained,  after  which  the  necessity 
of  observmg  the  full  directions  will  be 
more  evident.  The  most  important  con- 
sideration, from  motives  both  of  benefit  to 
the  patient,  and  household  economy,  is 
first  to  extract  every  particle  of  nutri- 
ment from  the  meat,  and,  secondly,  to 
cook  it  in  such  a manner  as  to  realize  to 
the  invalifl  all  the  good  that  can  accrue 
from  its  employment. 
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No.  1.  Take  of — 

Lean  gravy  meat  . . 1 pound. 

Cold  water  . . . . 2|  pints. 

Cut  the  meat  into  thin  slices,  put  it  in  a 
saucepan,  add  the  water,  and  let  it  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  till  it  becomes 
gradually  hot,  and  the  scum  rises ; this 
is  to  be  taken  off,  the  lid  replaced,  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  simmer  gently  for  an 
hour.  Strain  through  a piece  of  doubled 
muslin,  and,  when  neaidy  cold,  pour  all 
the  clear  liquor  off  fi’om  the  settlement 
below. 

No.  2.  Take  of — 

Lean  beef 1 pound. 

Water 2 pints. 

Beat  the  steak  well  with  a roller,  and  then 
cut  into  thin  slices,  place  in  a saucepan, 
add  a little  salt,  and,  if  desirable,  pepper ; 
pour  on  the  cold  water,  bod  for  ten 
minutes,  remove  the  scum,  and  bod  for 
ten  minutes  longer. 

No.  3.  Take  of— 

Lean  beefsteak  . . . pounds. 

Beat  it  wed  with  the  rolling-pin,  and, 
after  scoring  its  surface  deeply  with  a 
knife,  place  it  in  a flat  saucepan,  with  a 
little  salt,  and  cover  it  with  a pint  of  cold 
water.  Simmer  slowly  for  an  hour,  re- 
moving ad  the  scum  that  rises ; turn  the 
steak  m the  saucepan,  add  two  pints  of 
warm  water,  with  a little  more  salt,  and 
boil  slowly  for  another  hour ; strain  whde 
warm,  and  set  aside  to  cool  for  use. 

BEER. — The  constituents  of  beer  are 
the  same  as  those  of  ale,  the  words,  indeed, 
being  nearly  synonymous,  with  the  excep- 
tion that,  in  the  country,  beer  is  used  to  ex- 
press a weaker  kind  of  ale, — table,  or  small 
beer, — the  substantive  word  standing  for 
the  best  or  strongest  article.  As  a beverage, 
beer  may  be  given  with  great  advantage 
to  patients  recovering  from  long  dlnesses, 
or  in  cases  of  fever,  paificidaidy  of  a 
typhoid  character;  the  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  it,  particularly  when  bottled, 
acting  as  a grateful  stimulant.  Sec 
Diet. 

BEE,  STING  OF.  See  Stings. 

BEES’ -WAX.  — This  useful  animal 
substance,  obtained  from  the  honeycomb 
after  the  expression  of  the  honey,  is  not 
only  a valuable  agent  in  the  arts,  but  a 
most  useful  article,  and  a principal  ingre- 
dient in  many  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, entering  into  nearly  i^ll  the  oint- 
ments and  plivsters,  and  some  few  of  the 
cerates,  in  the  Fhoi'mncopocia.  Wax, 
cera,  is  of  a bright  yeUow  colour,  a pun- 
gent smell,  and  of  n close,  tenacious 
texture ; cusdy  divided,  but  becoming,  by 
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time  and  close  keeping,  lighter  in  colour, 
and  more  hard  and  brittle. 

Wax  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  in 
this  country  in  diseases  of  the  bladder,  and 
in  cases  of  dysentery,  or  dian-hoea;  and 
though  expunged  as  an  internal  remedy 
with  us,  IS  stiU  used  to  some  extent  on  the 
continent. 

Wax  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  and 
nearly  so  in  ether  and  alcohol,  though 
boiling  alcohol  dissolves  a small  portion, 
which  is  again  thrown  down  when  be- 
coming cool.  It  mixes  with  oil  and  Avith 
the  alkalies,  uniting  to  form  a kind  of  soap. 
Cerine  is  a Avhite  crystalline  substance, 
and  regarded  ns  the  active  principle  of 
wax.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Avax  kept  in 
the  shops,  the  natm’al  yellow — ceraflava, 
and  the  white — cera  alia.  The  latter 
is  obtained  by  melting  the  former,  strain- 
ing the  hot  liquid,  and  running  it  out  in 
large  thin  sheets,  when  it  is  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  to  bleach. 
When  of  sufficient  whiteness,  it  is  again 
melted,  and  run  into  small,  roimd,  shallow 
tin  saucers,  Avhen  it  obtains  the  form  in 
which  it  is  found  in  commerce. 

BEET-ROOT. — A biennial  plant,  of  a 
sweet  taste,  and  deep  red  colour ; a native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  noAv  largely 
cultivated  in  this  country  as  a food  for 
cattle,  and  in  France  for  the  sugar  obtained 
from  it.  The  beet-root.  Beta  vulgai’is, 
acts  medicinally  as  an  antiscorbutic,  and 
though  not  admitted  into  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, makes  an  admirable  pickle,  cut 
into  thin  slices  and  preserved  in  vinegar. 
In  this  form  it  becomes  one  of  the  best 
pickles  and  antiscorbutics  an  emigrant 
can  take  with  him  on  a long  voyage,  as 
it  not  only  makes  his  dry  provisions 
and  salt  junk  palatable,  but  is  ever  a 
handy  and  useful  medicine,  should  scurvy 
show  itself  dmdng  the  voyage.  See  Emi- 
GEANTS,  AeTICLES  EOE. 

BELLADONNA.  — Fair  Lady,  or 
Deadly  Nightshade;  the  Atrc^a  bella- 
donna, a plant  perennial  and  indigenous 
to  this  coirntry;  belonging  to  the  class 
Pentandria,  and  order  Monogynia,  and 
Natural  order  Solanaceee. 

Cdaeactee  and  Peopeeties. — The 
belladonna  grows  on  chalky  soils,  in  shady 
places,  flowers  in  June,  and  ripens  into 
berry  in  September.  The  root  is  thick 
and  fleshy,  fending  up  green,  downy  stems 
about  three  feet  in  height,  branching  off 
into  round,  fleshy  leaves,  Avhich  arc  lateral, 
and  in  pairs  of  unequal  size ; the  rfoAvers 
are  solitary  and  drooping,  with  a faint, 
narcotic  odour;  the  berries  are  largo. 


shining,  smooth,  and  of  a deep,  rich  purple 
colour,  containing  seeds  of  a sAveetish 
taste,  'with  a A'iolet-coloured  juice.  The 
root  and  leaves  are  the  only  parts  of  the 
plant  used  medicinally.  From  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  leaves,  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  plant,  its  active  principle, 
atropa,  has  been  obtained. 

Every  portion  of  the  belladonna  is 
poisonous,  though,  from  the  tempting 
character  of  the  berries,  especially  Avith 
children,  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  plant  that 
has  most  frequently  proved  fatal. 

Medical  Uses. — The  diseases  in  which 
the  belladonna  has  been  most  successfully 
given,  are  scuThus,  and  cancer  generally, 
chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  paralysis, 
neuralgic  affections,  epilepsy,  and  hooping 
cough.  It  is,  however,  in  the  treatment 
of  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  amaurosis, 
and  hooping  cough,  that  the  deadly  night- 
shade is  now  almost  exclusively  confined. 
Belladonna  is  sometimes  given  in  sub- 
stance, beginning  Avith  one  grain  of  the 
dried  leaves,  gradually  increased ; but  this 
is  both  an  uncertain  and  very  unsafe  mode 
of  exhibition.  An  infusion  made  with  a 
scruple  of  the  dried  leaves  in  10  fluid 
ounces  of  boiling  water  is  a safer  mode  of 
employing  it,  the  dose  being  from  two  to 
four  tablespoonfuls  a day.  The  tincture, 
however,  is  much  the  safest  form  in  which 
to  prescribe  it,  the  dose  being  from  3 to 
15  drops  three  or  four  times  a day. 

The  preparations  of  belladonna  are,  the 
tinctm’e,  tinctura ; extract,  extractum ; 
ointment,  unguentum ; and  the  plaster, 
emplastruni  ielladoniue. 

Stmptojis  op  Poisoning  by  Bella- 
donna.— Extravagant  laughter,  accom- 
panied with  violent  gestures;  drj-ness  of 
the  mouth  and  gullet ; great  thirst,  Anth 
difficulty  of  swallowing;  nausea;  re- 
markable dilatation  of  tlie  pupil,  with  a 
draAving  down  of  the  eyelid.  The  face 
groAvs  red  and  SAvollen,  the  pulse  nipidly 
falls,  becoming  Ioav  and  feeble;  delirium 
sets  in,  Avith  paraly.sis  of  the  extremities, 
soon  folloAvcd  by  convulsions  and  death. 
The  body  swells,  blood  flows  from  the 
nostrils,  mouth,  and  cars,  and  a rapid 
decomposition  sets  in. 

Teeataient. — The  stomach  must  bo 
emptied  immediately  by  an  emetic  of 
Avhito  vitriol  or  bluestonc,  by  the  stomach- 
pump,  or  by  tickling  the  fauces  after 
copious  draughts  of  Avater. 

As  soon  as  the  stomach  has  been  relieved 
of  the  poison  by  any  moans  of  vomiting 
that  can  be  procured  quickly,  and  Avhicli 
Avill  act  effectively,  draughts  of  vinegar 
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. niid  water,  citric  or  lomou  acid,  mixed 
with  water,  or  the  juice  of  orantres,  are  to 
be  given  freely,  to  coimtei*act  the  poison 
that  may  yet  adhere  to  the  coat  of  the 

■ stomach.  Or  if  these  cannot  be  procured, 
mucilage  or  gum  water,  honey,  treacle  or 
sugar,  or  any  thick  substance,  to  neutralize 
(JT  involve  any  particle  of  the  fruit  or 
poison  remaining.  To  overcome  the 

• stupor  that  ensues,  the  patient  must  be 
walked  about,  and  cold  water  dashed  in 
his  fiicc  from  time  to  time;  and  still 
further  to  stunulate  the  heart,  the  spine 

■ should  be  rubbed  with  turpentine  and 
hartshorn,  while  ammonia,  ether,  and 
brandy  are  poured  down  the  throat. 
These  means  must  be.  persisted  in  as  long 
as  necessary,  and  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
or  death  will  outstrip  all  exertion.  As 
soon  as  convenient,  the  bowels  must  be 
acted  on  by  doses  of  castor  oil.  See 
Porsoxs. 

BELLY,  OR  ABDOMEN. — That  part 
of  the  body  containing  all  the  digestive 
and  excretory  organs,  boimded  above  by 
' the  midriff  or  diaphragm,  and  below  by  the 
hollow  of  the  pelvis.  The  belly  is  the 
; largest  cavity  in  the  body,  and  is  shut  in 
on  all  sides  by  muscles,  fascias,  cellular 
tissue,  and  the  integuments.  Independent 
of  the  diseases  to  which  the  several  organs 
contained  in  the  belly  are  subject,  the 
cavity  itself  is  liable  to  certain  affections ; 
the  principal  of  these  are  di’opsy  (see 
Ascites),  wind  dropsy,  tympanites  or 
drum  belly,  and  muscular  pains  of  the 
; part.  The  two  last  .are  the  only  affections 
to  be  noticed  under  this  head. 

Muscular  Paixs  of  the  Bellt. — 
This  disease  is  frequently  induced  by  wet 
feet,  or  the  application  of  cold  or  moisture 
to  the  belly,  which  very  often  produces 
tension  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen, attended  with  considerable  pain 
in  the  muscles  of  the  part,  accompanied 
by  dilEculty  of  breathintj,  especially  if  the 
patient  endeavours  to  take  a deep  inspira- 
tion. The  pain  sometimes  increases  with 

• a rapidity  and  amount  of  suffering  almost 
resembling  inflammation  ; from  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  distinguished  by  the  state  of 
the  pulse,  the  absence  of  sickness,  and 
the  relief  that  j^entle  pressure  produces, 
the  pain  recurring  when  the  pressui’o  is 
removed. 

Ti’eatmcnt.  — The  first  object  to  bo 
attended  to  in  this  affection  is  to  relax 
' all  the  parts  affected,  and  then  apply  heat 
to  the  entire  surface  of  tlic  belly.  To 
effect  the  first  intention,  the  person  must 
b"  laid  on  his  back,  the  head  being  slightly 
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raised  by  a pillow,  and  thi’OWTi  a little 
fonvard ; the  legs  are  then  to  be  drawn 
up  till  the  thighs  are  at  right  angles  with 
the  body,  the  feet  resting  flat  on  the  bod ; 
the  Ihnbs  are  next  to  be  parted,  and  the 
knees  inclined  outwards ; lastly,  the  arms 
are  to  be  laid  straight  along  each  side  of 
the  body.  A flarmel  doubled,  and  'OTung 
out  of  hot  water,  is  then  to  be  . placed 
over  the  whole  of  the  belly,  as  hot  as  the 


SECTIOX  OF  THE  AEDOilEX,  SHOVv'IXa 
RELATIVE  SITUATIOX  OF  THE  ORGASS 
VriTHIX  THE  CAVITl'. 

Perpendicular  section  of  the  Belly  or  Abdo- 
men, designed  to  show  the  general,  but  not 
anatomically  correct,  situation  of  all  the 
important  organs  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  beUy.  The  top  line  is  meant  to  indicato 
the  Diaphragm,  or  Midritf;  that  shelf-like 
muscle  which  shuts  out  the  cavity  of  the 
Thorax,  or  Chest,  from  that  of  the  Abdo 
men,  or  Belly.  No.  1.  Ligamentous  at' 
tachment  of  the  Diaphragm.  2.  The  Liver. 
3.  A portion  of  the  Pancreas.  4.  The 
Stomach.  6.  The  Gall-Bladder,  with  the 
Hepatic  Duet.  0.  Duodenum,  where  the 
Common  Biliary  Duct  enters  it.  7.  Convo- 
lutions of  the  small  Intestines,  surrounded 
by  8,  8,  the  Transverse  and  Descending 
Colon,  or  large  Intestine.  9.  The  Kidney. 

10.  The  Kectuin,  terminating  in  the  Anus. 

11.  The  Bladder.  12.  The  cut  edges  of  the 
muscles  and  integuftients  forming  the  front 

• of  the  Abdomen,  showing,  above,  the  end  of 
the  Breast-bone,  and  below,  the  divided 
Pubis.  13.  The  Aorta,  dividing  into  its  two 
great  brunches  of  Bight  and  Left  Iliac 
Arteries.  11.  The  Vertebral  Column,  from 
the  end  of  tho_  Cervical  to  the  beginuim’  of 
the  Lumbar  Vertebrte.  " 

N.B.  15.  The  line  traced  round  each  org.an  is 
meant  to  show  the  course  of  the  investing 
lining  membrane,  the  Peritoneum,  which  see. 
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patient  can  beaa*;  this  is  to  he  repeated 
every  ten  minutes,  or  whenever  the  flannel 
becomes  cool.  This  fomentation  should 
be  performed  under  the  clothes,  care 
being  taken  to  wiing  out  as  much  of 
the  water  as  possible  from  the  flannel, 
and,  by  the  despatch  used,  to  ensure  a 
large  amoxmt  of  hot  steam  for  the  patient’s 
benefit. 

If  material  relief  is  not  afforded  after 
half  an  hom’’s  fomentation,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  tmpentine  is  to  be  added  to  the 
quantity  of  water  poured  out  for  each 
fomentation,  and  this  employed  in  the 
same  way  and  for  as  long  a period.  If 
the  pam  is  excessive,  20  drops  of  laudamun, 
in  a little  brandy  and  water,  may  be  given 
to  an  adult,  either  dining  the  fomentation 
or  after  the  abatement  of  the  pain,  to  allay 
the  tenderness  felt  over  the  belly;  the 
patient,  at  the  same  tune,  is  to  be  kept 
perfectly  quiet  for  a few  hours  afterwards, 
a hot,  dry  flannel  laid  over  the  stomach, 
and,  if  necessary,  a bottle  of^hot  water 
applied  to  the  feet.  When  the  hot  bath 
can  be  obtained,  it  should  be  used,  and 
in  the  first  stage. 

The  above  cut  represents  a vertical 
section  of  the  abdominal  portion  of  the 
human  trunk,  designed  to  give  a general 
idea  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  most 
important  organs  contained  in  the  belly, 
and  the  course  of  that  delicate  and  highly 
important  membrane,  the  peritonenm, 
which,  like  a man’s  nightcap,  or  cul-de- 
sac,  not  only  lines  every  organ  in  the 
cavity,  but  also  the  muscles  and  aU  the 
parts  foiining  the  walls  and  enclosures  of 
the  abdomen. 

Deum  Beelt,  Ttmeahites,  or  Wind 
Dropsy,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a 
disease  in  which  the  stomach  and  upper 
part  of  the  lai’ge  intestines  are  excessively 
distended  with  air,  causing  much  incon- 
venience and  great  pain. 

Comes.  — Impaired  condition  of  the 
bowels,  a long  course  of  indigestible  or 
improper  food,  eating  emde  vegetables, 
abuse  of  spirituous  hquors,  and  chronic 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Symptoms.  — The  disease  occasionally 
comes  on  rapidly,  distending  the  abdomen 
like  a drum  in  a few  hours ; at  other  times 
its  prog;rcs3  is  slow,  being  preceded  by 
frequent  belchings  and  expulsions  of  the 
wind ; at  the  same  time,  the  belly  swells, 
becomes  tense  and  elastic,  ana,  when 
struck,  emits  a sound  like  an  inflated 
bladder  or  dnun;  cohe  pains,  gradually 
increasing,  accompany  the  disease,  from 
the  commencement  to  the  height;  the 


appetite  fails;  there  is  great  tliirst,  heat 
of  body,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and 
considerable  difliculty  in  empljong  the 
bladder. 

Treatment. — Two  objects  are  sought  to 
be  effected  by  the  treatment — firet,  to 
expel  the  air,  and  secondly,  to  prevent 
its  accumulating  again. 

Two  compound  assafeetida  pUls  are  to 
be  given  immediately,  followed  every  hour 
by  a dose  of  the  carminative  mixture 
below.  Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  30  grains 
dissolve  in — 

Camphor  water  ...  5 ounces, 
and  add — 

Tincture  of  cardamoms  ^ ounce. 

Tincture  of  ginger, 
tincture  of  lavender, 
spirits  of  ether,  of 

each 1 drachm. 

Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
every  hour. 

At  the  same  time,  the  whole  of  the 
belly  is  tv  be  rubbed  for  about  five 
minutes  every  one  or  ta'o  hours  with 
camphorated  oil,  the  oil  being  poured 
into  the  nurse’s  hand,  and  the  palm  and 
fingers  used  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing 
in  the  embrocation. 

To  make  the  camphorated  oil,  take 
of — 

Camphor 2 drachms ; 

cut  into  fine  pieces,  put  iu  a teacup,  and 
pour  on  it — 

Olive  oil 2 ounces, 

then  place  in  a warm  oven  for  an  hour  or 
two,  till  dissolved:  a small  quantity  of 
this  oil  is  to  be  used  at  a time,  directed  . 
above. 

If  the  symptoms  are  not  materially 
abated  after  three  or  four  hours’  employ- 
ment of  the  means  advised,  an  injection, 
consisting  of  the  follo\ving  ingredients, 
shoidd  be  given  every  four  hours,  for  two 
or  three  times. 

To  half  a pint  of  worm  gruel,  add — 

Turpentine  ....  1 drachm. 

Tincture  of  assafeetida  . 2 drachms. 

Mix,  and  administer  warm,  repeating  one  I 
compound  assafeetida  pill  every  tlireci 
hours,  till  several  effectual  actions  on  the  j 
bowels  have  been  produced. 

To  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  disease,- 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  regulate  the  i 
diet;  all  foods  of  a hard,  indigestible [ 
nature  ore  to  be  strictly  avoided,  or  any  f 
aliment  likely  to  produce  flatulence,  or  to 
ferment  in  the  stomach.  The  patient 
should  be  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  catine  slowlv,  and  never  allowed  to 
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-swallow  his  food  till  every  mouthful  has 
been  completely  ground,  well  mixed  with 
saliva,  and  thoroughly  masticated.  Accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  one  of  the 
fouowing  pills  must  be  taken  every  other 
morning,  or  one  pill  night  and  morning 
every  second  day.  Take  of — 

Compound  colocynth 
pill,  and  blue  pUl,  of 

each f drachm. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  12  pills. 

MiTiile  the  bowels  are  being  kept  gently 
)pen  by  these  means,  the  stomach  must 
be  strengthened  by  a course  of  nuld 
:onics,  such  as  the  following: — 

Take  of— 

Calcined  magnesia  . . jounce. 

Rhubarb,  and  ginger, 

of  each 1 drachm. 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 2 drachms. 

Mix  in  a mortar,  and  add — 

Infusion  of  camomiles  . 6 ounces. 

Mix,  and  take  a tablespoonful  an  horn 
aefore  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper, 
ihaking  the  bottle  before  each  dose. 
\fter  a short  time,  the  pills  should  bo 
aken  only  every  third  day,  and  ultimately 
mce  a week.  The  quantity'  of  the 
nixture,  in  like  manner,  is  to  bo  reduced 
)y  degrees  to  a teaspoonful  for  a dose, 
and  finally,  like  the  phis,  discontinued 
•ntirely. 

During  the  whole  course,  however,  the 
oatient  should  accustom  himself  to  out- 
»f-door  exercise,  and  for  some  time  every 
uoming  sponge  the  neck,  shoulders, 
:hest,  and  stomach  with  cold  salt  and 
vater,  or  cold  water  with  a small 
quantity  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards 
'mploy  the  flesh-brush  or  a rough  towel 
or  several  minutes  over  all  the  sponged 
larta,  till  a healthy  circulation  is  estab- 
ished  over  the  cuticle. 

BENZOIC  ACID. — A beautiful,  flaky, 
crystallized  salt,  like  scales  of  snow.  Ben- 
wic  acid,  sometimes  called  Flowers  of 
• Benjamin,  is  the  product  of  the  resin 
■ailed  benzoin,  from  which  it  is  obtained 
)y  boiling  the  resin  in  a strong  alcoholic 
■elution  of  potass.  Benzoic  acid  can  be 
■)btaincd  from  several  of  the  aromatic 
•esins  and  essential  oils  by  means  of  heat 
■md  distillation. 

PROPEBTIKS. — This  acid  has  a warm, 
■oungent,  aromatic  taste,  a strong,  agree- 
able odour,  and  leaves  a slightljc^  warm, 
bitter  taste  in  the  mouth.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  but  sparingly 
w in  water,  and  is  very  volatile.  The 
■ inly  preparation  into  which  it  enters  in 
•he  l^liarmacopceia  is  the  compoimd 


tincture  of  camphor  {tinctura  campliorce 
compost  ta),  or  paregoric.  , 

Medical  Uses  and  Dose. — Benzoic 
acid  acts  as  a stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and 
expectorant,  and  is  eminently  useful  in 
all  bronchial  affections  where  stimulants 
are  useful,  especially  in  dry,  irritating 
coughs. 

Benzoic  acid  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  pills  with  any  simple  ingredient,  or 
with  squill  pill,  when  the  dose  is  from 
half  to  1 grain,  thi'ee  times  a day;  or  it 
may  be  combined  with  sugar,  powdered 
antimony,  and  camphor,  in  the  foi’m  of 
powders,  in  chronic  bronchitis,  when  it 
may  be  given  in  one-grain  doses,  repeated 
every  six  or  eight  hom^s. 

BENZOIN,  sometimes  called  Gum 
Benjamin. — This  beautiful  aromatic  resin 
is  obtained  by  exudation  from  the  plant 
Styrax  benzoin,  a tree  belonging  to  the 
Natural  order  Styracece,  and  is  a native  of 
Sumatra  and  the  Spice  Islands.  The  tree 
gi^ows  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty 
feet ; from  this  it  is  procured  by  incisions 
made  in  the  trunk,  boughs,  and  branches, 
when  the  sap,  exuding,  dries  in  the  sun 
into  a hard,  brittle  mass,  extremely  com- 
pact and  odorous. 

Properties. — The  resin  has  an  agree- 
able aromatic  smell,  and  a warm,  slightly 
bitter  taste ; is  soluble  in  spmts  of  wine, 
and  almost  totally  insoluble  in  water, 
though,  like  other  resins,  capable  of  sus- 
pension in  that  fluid  by  tritui^ation.  When 
submitted  to  a strong  heat  it  yields  benzoic 
acid,  and  combines  with  aU  the  alkalies, 
forming  benzoates  of  potass,  soda,  or  am- 
monia. Though  largely  used  in  medicine, 
it  is  as  an  incense,  and  as  an  ingredient 
in  French  polish,  and  as  a varnish  gene- 
rally, that  the  resin  is  principally  employed. 
The  only  preparation  into  which  it  enters 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin,  tinctura  benzoini 
composita,  commonly  called  Frioi'’s 
Balsam,  which  see. 

Medical  Uses  and  Dose. — Benzoin, 
when  used  in  medicine,  acts  either  as  an 
expectorant  in  coughs,  colds,  and  hoarse- 
nesses, or  as  a styptic,  to  arrest  bleedings, 
being  sometimes  employed  internally  for 
that  purpose,  either  in  the  foi*m  of  powder, 
or  in  small  ([uantities  of  the  tincture, 
mixed  with  syrup  and  mucilage  in  cases 
of  spitting  of  blood ; though  its  more 
frequent  emploj-ment  is  externally  to  cuts 
and  bruises,  to  aiTost  hemorrhage.  The 
fumes  of  benzoin,  when  the  resin  is 
sprinkled  on  a hot  iron  or  shovel,  and  the 
vapour  inhaled,  have  of  late  been  much 
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recommended  in  eases  of  pulmonary  or 
bronchialaffections.  Benzoinhasbeenfound 

very  effieacious  as  a medium,  when  placed 
between  the  plates  of  a respirator,  in  old 
standing  asthmas.  A few  grains  mixed 
with  stramonium,  and  smohed  from  a 
common,  pipe,  is  a remedy  of  remarkable 
efficacy  in  the  same  diseases. 

Dos"e  of  the  powder  of  benzoin,  from  1 to 
6 grains  three  times  a day;  and  of  the 
tincture,  from  5 to  20  drops  every  four  or 
six  hours.  For  an  ordinary  cold,  10  drops 
may  be  put  on  a piece  of  sugar  and  taken 
two  or  three  times  a day,  or  just  before 
going  to  bed.  Benzoin  is  also  used  to 
make  Com*t  Plaster,  which  see. 

BERGrAMOTE. — A species  of  citron, 
or  small  orange,  of  an  agreeable  taste  and 
pleasant  odom-.  It  is  from  the  rind  of 
this  species  of  the  fruit  that  the  beautiful 
perfume,  known  as  bergamote,  is  procured : 
so  called,  it  is  believed,  from  Bergamos,  a 
town  in  Italy,  where  the  best  perfume  is 

made.  . 

BERIBERI.— A peculiar  form  ot 
scrofula,  found  only  to  exist  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  having  several  characters  ot 
the  disease  known  in  the  West  Indies  ^ 
elepliantiasis.  This  disease  comes  on.  ith 
spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities, darting  upward  to  the  chest  imd 
throat,  and  producing  great  debility, 
oedema,  or  swelling  of  the  legs  and  body, 
accompanied  by  a congested  state  ot  the 
brain,  drowsiness,  and  coma.  Mercurial 
ointment,  with  camphor,  rubbed  into  the 
body,  accompanied  with  alterative  doses  ot 
calomel,  and  the  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,  have  been  recommended  as 
the  best  means  of  treatmg  this  smgular 

‘^'berries,  poisonous.— Children 
often  eat  poisonous  fruits,  and  manifest 
all  the  worst  symptoms  before  the  parent 
or  medical  man  can  decide  upon  the  nature 
of  the  article  eaten.  As  the  name,  how- 
ever, is  of  secondary  importance,  and  much 
valuable  time  may  be  lost  in  investigating 
the  fact,  the  first  object  should  be,  to  give 
the  patient  an  emetic,  and  that,  the  easiest 
and  quickest  obtainable.  Mhite  vitriol, 
if  at  hand,  is  the  best;  if  not  convenient, 
mustard  and  water,  or  salt  and  ■water,  or 
simple  warm  water,  will  ansiyer  the  pur- 
pose; exciting  vomiting  by  tickling  the 
throat  with  a feather,  and  rcpcatmg  the 
water  and  vomiting,  as  long  as  there 
seems  occasion,  or  till  the  fruit  has  been 
expelled,  and  afterwards  giving  vinegar 
and  water,  or  milk,  to  the  jinticut,  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  the  poison  in  the 


stomach.  See  Poisojrs,  Belladosna, 
Fool’s  Paeslet,  &c. 

BETEL  NUT.— The  fruit  or  nut  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  slender,  grace- 
ful, and  at  the  same  time  tallest  of  all  the 
species  of  palm.  The  jLreca  palm,  as  the 
tree  is  called;  is  cultivated  over  all  parts  of 
India,  on  account  of  the  high  ostima.tion 
in  which  the  nut  is  held  by  the  natives, 
for  the  purpose  of  chewing,  and  for  the 
object  of  dying  the  teeth  black,  and  im- 
parting a deep  red  to  the  lips : colours 
regarded  as  a mark  of  beauty  and  distinc 
tion,  especially  by  the  females.  _ _ _ 

The  nut  is  dried  and  cut  into  slices;  it  is 
then  ■wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  the  black 
pepper  vine,  and  sprinkled  ivith  quick- 
lime, till  sufficiently  prepared.  The  sUces 
are  then  carried  about  the  person  in  a 
box,  and  offered,  like  snuff,  as  a mark 
of  respect  to  every  friend  and  acquaint- 
ance; it  being  regarded  as  an  extreme 
rudeness  to  refuse  the  dainty  offering. 
The  Indians  chew  immense  quantities  ol 
betel;  iniense  black  teeth  and  full  red. 
lips,  the  consequences  of  this  habit,  bemg 
esteemed  a great  mark  of  beauty. 

BETONY. — There  are  two  species  o^ 
this  plant,  both  natives  of  England,  thrt 
Wood  and  Water  Betony— the  former" 
growing  in  woods,  and  the  latter  in  ditches 
and  thoughexploded  from  modem  practice, 
were  ancientlv  bi^blv  esteemed  for  thei 
medicinal  virtues.  The  fresh  leaves  a 
both  kinds  were  regarded  as  cxcellem 
applications  for  sores,  woimds,  anc 
abrasions  of  the  skin ; and  the  ^ wood^ 
betony  as  an  admirable  stomachic,  an^ 
remedy  for  affections  of  the  spleen  an 

liver.  • , , , 

BEULAH  SPA.— A once  cclebrat 
mineral  spa,  at  Norwood,  in  Surrey,  an 
which,  up  to  thirty  years  ago,  was 
popular  resort  for  the  Lnudoners.  Ih 
waters  are  strongly  saline,  and  said  t 
approach  those  of  Cheltenham  m the 
aperient  and  cooling  properties.  Sc 
Mineral  Waters. 

BEVERAGES.  See  Deinks. 
BEZOAR.— A Persian  word,  sigmtyi 
a destroyer  of  poison.  An  earthy  conen 
tion.  found  in  the  stomach,  mtest  ines,  an 
bladder  of  certain  animals.  This  Lap 
hezoardicus  has  been  used  in  the  Lai 
as  an  antidote  for  vegetable  poisons. 

BI,  BIS,  OE  BIN.— Two,  or  twice, 
term  ’used  in  chemistry  and  anatomy 
express  a duplex  quantity,  or  a dou 
head.  Thus,  in  chemistry,  when  tv 
atoms  of  carbonic  acid  are  united  to 
certain  proportion  of  potass  or  s<^  t 
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^product  is  called  Si-Ciirbonate  of  potass, 
■or  ii-carbonato  of  soda,  formerly  denomi- 
nated super-carbonate.  In  anatomy, 
vv\-hen  a nerve  or  artery  splits  into  two 

• tubes  or  channels,  it  is  said  to  bifurcate, 
nr  fork. 

BICEPS,  or  Two  Heads. — The  name  of 

■ two  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities, 
■'which,  rising  by  two  narrow  tendons  from 
! liflerent  parts  of  the  scapula,  or  shoulder 
'blade,  are  inserted  one  into  each  radius, 
■or  outer  bone  of  tho  forearm — the  prin- 
■ciple  flexor  of  the  forearm.  Also  the 
'.name  of  a sot  of  muscles  of  the  thighs, 
’.acting  as  flexors  of  those  limbs. 

BICUSPID.  — Anything  having  two 
"■points;  from  cuspis,  a point.  Some 
anatomists  use  this  word  to  define  the 
teeth, — as  the  enspidati,  teeth  with  one 
point,  or  the  canine;  hi(mspidati, teeth,  with 
two  points,  the  two  teeth  immediately 
behind  the  canine;  and  the  multiczis- 
pidati,  or  many  pointed,  the  double  or 
; molar  teeth.  See  Teeth. 

BILE. — One  of  the  most  important 

■ secretions  in  the  body;  a thick,  imctuous, 
yellow  fluid,  secreted  in  the  liver,  and 

• carried  to  tho  gall-bladder ; having  a rank, 
heavy  smell,  and  an  acrid,  bitter  taste. 

I'The  refuse  blood  from  the  lower  extremities 
' and  great  organs  of  the  abdomen,  on  its 
■■return  to  the  heart  by  the  great  ascending 

■ vein,  vena  cava,  passes  through  the  liver, 
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A,  A.  The  Liver,  raised  to  show  B,  tho  Gall- 
Bladder,  joined  beyond  its  neck  by  the 
Hepatic  Duct.  C.  The  Stomach  and  com- 
mencement of  tho  small  Intestines  or  Duo- 
denum, in  which  tho  common  Biliary  Duct 
terminates,  D.  E,  Colon. 

where  it  is  subjected  to  tho  action  of  cer- 
tain secreting  vessels,  which,  sejiarating 
from  it  much  of  its  carbon,  and  other  im- 
purities, forms  a new  substance,  called 
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bile,  wliich,  is  caiTicd  by  innumerable 
small  vessels,  that  afterwards  unite  to  form 
one  tube,  called  the  hepatic  duct,  termi- 
nating in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  and- 
conveying  to  that  receptacle  all  the  secre- 
tion brought  from  every  part  of  the  liver. 
See  Gall-Bladder. 

To  be  more  strictly  anatomical ; — Pro- 
ceeding from  every  part  of  the  bowels,  and 
membranes  that  surround  them,  are  num- 
berless small  veins,  which  converge,  and 
finally  form  one  large  trunk,  called  the 
portal  vein,  vena  porta.  This  vein, 
entering  the  liver,  immediately  divides 
and  subdivides  over  tho  substance  of  that 
gland,  till  it  is  diffused  in  the  most  minute 
ramifications.  The  blood  conveyed  by  the 
vena  porta  is  the  darkest  and  most  impure 
in  the  system.  Erom  the  extreme  termi- 
nation of  the  venous  filaments  of  this 
vessel  arise  a system  of  minute  tubes— the 
bihary  ducts, — which  secrete  from  the  im- 
pure blood  the  new  fluid  of  the  bile.  These 
small  vessels,  uniting,  finally  foim  one 
lar^e  tube,  called  the  hepatic  or  liver  duct, 
which  terminates  at  the  elongated  neck  of 
the  gall-bladder. 

Eunctions  oe  the  Bile. — Whenever 
a quantity  of  digested  food  is  passed  out 
of  the  stomach  into  the  duodenuni,  or 
beginning  of  the  small  intestines,  a certain 
amount  of  bile  is  emitted  from  the  gall- 
bladder on  the  digested  aliment,  at  the 
same  time  that  a peculiar  fluid,  like  sahva, 
is  poured  into  the  same  organ  from  the 
pancreas.  The  effect  produced  on  the 
iligested  food  by  the  emission  of  the  bile 
and  pancreatic  juice  is  almost  immediately 
to  separate  the  digested  matter  into  two 
parts,  the  solid  and  refuse  portion,  colom'ed 
with  tho  bile,  and  a white,  creamy  fluid, 
the  chyle,  or  nutrient  principle  of  all  the 
aliment  consumed,  and  wliich,  absorbed 
by  the  lacteal  system  of  vessels,  is  can'ied 
through  tho  glands  of  tho  mesentery,  and 
by  tho  thoracic  duct,  to  tho  heart,  to  restore 
tho  waste  suffered  by  the  blood  during  its 
circulation  through,  and  its  construction 
of,  the  body.  See  Digestion,  Chyle. 
Besides  acting,  in  a manner,  as  a renet, 
fo  separate  the  nutritious  from  the  refuse 
matters  of  the  stomach,  the  bile  acts  as  a 
natural  stimulant  to  the  bowels.  Bile  is 
an  organic  fluid,  consisting  of — 

Free  soda. 

Muriate  of  soda, 

Phosphate  of  .soda. 

Phosphate  of  lime. 

Albumen, 

llcsin. 

Yellow  colouring  matter. 
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Pieromel, 

Oxide  of  iron,  and 
Water. 

The  use  and  importance  of  the  hile  in 
the  animal  system  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved  by  physiologists  in  their  experi- 
ments on  the  lower  animals,  for  where  the 
bUiary  duct  has  been  made  to  discharge 
its  secretion  through  the  side  of  the  dog  or 
cat,  though  the  appetite  Avas  uninjured, 
the  animal,  although  fed  on  the  richest 
aliment,  pined,  became  emaciated,  and 
died,  clearly  showing  that  without  the  bile 
to  act  on  the  digested  food,  no  nutriment 
could  be  extracted  from  it.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  animal,  on  the  point  of  death, 
was  allowed  to  lick  the  bile  exuding 
from  his  side,  he  rallied,  and  once  more 
regained  flesh;  this  experiment  showing 
that  even  a small  quantity  of  the  bile 
mixing  with  the  sahva  was  sufficient  to 
ensure  a iiartial  separation  of  the  chyle 
from  the  food. 

It  will  now  be  seen  how  important  is 
this  secretion  to  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  body,  and  the  reason  why  persons 
become  emaciated  when  any  diseased 
action  obstructs  the  entrance  of  bile  into 
the  duodenum,  and  why  so  many  com- 
plaints result  from  a derangement  of  the 
Ever,  the  manufactory  of  the  bile. 

Any  cause  that  leads  to  a divergence  of 
the  bde  from  its  natm’al  eoxu’se,  is  certain 
to  result  in  some  functional  distm’bance. 
When,  for  instance,  the  bile  enters — by  re- 
gurgitation, as  it  is  called — the  stomach 
instead  of  the  duodemun,  it  is  taken  up 
by  the  blood,  enters  the  system,  and  pro- 
duces nausea,  sickness,  headache,  giddi- 
ness, and  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
a narcotic  poison;  and  showing  itself  in 
the  capillary  and  smaller  veins,  tinges  the 
eyes,  nails,  and  skin  of  a yellowish  colour, 
as  in  jaundice.  Such  distiubances  are 
called  biliary  affections,  or  liver  com- 
plaints, and,  in  general,  proceed  from  a 
redundancy  or  a deficiency  of  bile. 

A Bedundanct,  or  Excess  of  Bile. 
— The  persons  who  are  most  frequently 
affected  Avith  this  functional  derangement 
are  those  who  live  well  and  richly,  take 
but  little  exercise,  and  generally  indulge, 
both  by  eating  and  drinking,  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  producing  a state  of 
system  in  which  the  excess  of  carbon  in 
tne  blood  is  very  great,  loading  that  fluid 
to  repletion  with  the  elements  that  con- 
stitute the  proximate  principles  of  bile; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus  such 
blood  gives  the  liver,  the  secretion  of  bile 
is  in  such  cases  unusually  great. 


Symptoms. — The  indications  afforded 
the  physician  by  a redundancy  of  bile  are, 
gradual  loss  of  appetite;  efry,  irritable 
skin;  thirst;  headache;  dry,  bitter  taste 
in  the  mouth ; dimness  of  vision ; pains  in 
the  back  and  loins ; nausea ; sickness, 
and,  generally,  relaxation  of  the  bowels. 
After  a time,  the  pain  in  the  head  increases, 
specks  occasionally  float  before  the  eyes, 
the  sickness  and  vomiting  become  constant 
and  exhausting,  and  the  relaxation  de- 
generates into  diaiThcea,  or  violentpurging. 
The  water,  at  the  same  time,  is  often 
scanty,  high  coloured,  and  throws  down  a 
reddish  sediment.  According  to  the  severity 
of  the  attack,  these  bihary  affections  are 
either  called  mere  sick  or  bihous  head- 
aches, or  English  cholera ; in  which  latter 
case,  the  only  additions  to  the  symptoms 
narrated  are  those  of  cramps  in  the  legs 
and  abdominal  muscles,  and  great  pro- 
stration of  strength. 

OiseiniatiOJis.— Though  the  above  chain 
of  symptoms  arc  generally  regarded  as 
constituting  a disease,  they  are,  in  fact, 
collectively,  nothing  more  than  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  nature  made  to  get  rid  of 
a redundancy  of  bile,  that,  as  it  cannot  be 
used  for  its  natural  piuqiose,  acts  on  the 
system  as  an  irritating  poison,  and  which, 
by  vomiting  and  purging,  nature  en- 
dcavoms  to  expel  from  the  body. 

The  Treatment  is,  consequently,  not  to 
check  those  efforts,  at  least,  too  hastily, 
but  to  assist  them;  and  as  vomiting  is 
more  exhausting  than  a diarrhoea,  to 
endeavour  to  carry  off  tlie  superabundance 
of  bile  by  the  bowels  rather  than  by  the 
mouth.  In  all  severe  cases,  the  warm 
bath  should  be  the  first  remedial  means 
adopted,  accompanied  Avith  friction  over 
the  whole  body  with  a tOAvol,  or  flesh- 
brush, while  in  the  water.  One  of  the 
folloAving  pUls  is  next  to  bo  given  every 
four  hours,  for  three  or  four  times,  and  il’ 
the  sickness  is  A’ery  great  or  exhausting, 
one  of  the  effervescing  draughts  every 
half  hour ; at  the  same  time,  a small  mus- 
tard plaster  is  to  be  laid  on  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  or  a 
blister,  the  size  of  a croAAn -piece,  placed 
on  the  same  spot,  and  retained  till  it 
rises. 

Pilh. — Take  of — 

Blue  pill 1 scruple. 

Compound  rhubarb  pill  15  grains. 

Mix,  and  diAude  into  six  pills. 

JEffervescing  Draughts. — No.  1. — Taki 
of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  2 scruples 

Carbonate  of  potass  . i drachm. 

lOfi 
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1 Dis.«olve  in — 

Water 6 ounces. 

?Mix. 

No.  2. — Take  of — 

Tartaric  acid  ....  1 draclim. 
i Dissolve  in — 

Water 5 ounces. 

Add- 

Brandy  1 ounce,  or 

i two  tablespoonfuls.  Mix. 

Put  t\vo  tablcspoonfuls  of  No.  1 mixture 
into  a tumbler,  and  then  add  two  table- 
:spoonfuls  of  No.  2;  stir,  and  directly  the 
effervescing  commences,  let  tbe  patient 
drink  tbe  draught. 

Sometimes  benefit,  in  arresting  tbe  sick- 
ness, is  obtained  more  quickly  by  drinking 
tbe  dose  from  each  bottle  separately,  and 
allowing  the  effervescence  to  take  place  in 
the  stomach. 

Fifteen  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
dissolved  in  a little  water,  with  a tea- 
spoonful  of  brandy,  and  the  addition  of 
10  grains  of  tartaiic  acid,  wiU  produce  an 
effervescing  draught  of  nearly  the  same 
efficacy  as  the  mixfrrres  No.  1 and  2,  only 
not  so  convenient.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  give  a black  draught  after  one  or  two 
doses  of  the  pills,  where  the  bowels  are 
confined,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when 
the  vomiting  of  bile  is  severe  and  copious, 
showing  that  the  redundancy  has  entered 
the  stomach,  leaving  the  bowels  almost 
free. 

The  after  treatment  consists  rather  in 
prophylactic  than  medicinal  means,  and 
embraces  an  entire  change  of  diet,  an 
avoidance  of  all  rich  dishes,  or  excess  in 
either  eating  or  drinking ; exercise  in  the 
open  an,  and  a close  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  digestive  organs ; aU  fatty  or  unc- 
tuous food  being  rejected,  ■with  eggs, 
milk,  and  puddings,  or  poultry;  and,  for  a 
time,  at  least,  the  diet  must  be  confined  to 
plain  boiled  or  broiled  meat,  -with  pota- 
toes, bread,  and  a little  weak  cold  brandy 
or  ■whiskey  and  water  as  a beverage  after- 
wards. All  wines  must  bo  avoided,  unless 
a little  sherry,  in  water,  for  dinner ; in  the 
same  way,  ale  and  malt  liquor  generally 
should  be  prohibited,  though  -when  a 
sound  bitter  ale  can  bo  procured,  a small 
quantity  may  bo  taken,  as  a change  from 
the  spints  and  water,  with  advantage. 

There  aro  other  causes  for  a redundaucy 
of  bile  besides  the  most  frequent  one  we 
have  given,  but  as  they  proceed  from 
diseases  of  (ho  secreting  organ,  they  will 
be  noticed  more  fully  under  that  head, 
fiee  Liver. 

Dhpicies'CY  of  Bilk. — Symptoms. — 
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This  condition  of  the  bOiary  fluid  is  usually 
indicated  by  loss  of  spirits  and  bodily 
energy,  pallor  of  the  skin,  muscular  relax- 
ation, lassitude,  weai’iness,  pains  in  the 
back  and  between  the  shoulders,  loss  of 
appetite,  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and 
absence  of  colom*  in  the  discharges,  which 
appear  of  a clayey  character,  proving  the 
entire  absence  of  bUe.  The  tongue  is  white, 
and  funed  towards  the  root,  or  is  entirely 
covered  with  a white  coat;  the  pulse  is 
feeble,  and  the  disposition  made  peevish 
and  irritable. 

Treatment. — This  should,  if  possible, 
commence  ■with  a warm  or  tepid  bath, 
with  friction,  and,  an  hour  afterwar’ds,  a 
saline  aperient  ffi’aught  given  to  the 
patient,  composed  of  half  an  ounce  of  the 
phosphate  of  soda,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in  a tumbler  of 
water ; one  of  the  follow'ing  pills  every  four 
hours,  and  a cupful  of  dandelion  tea  foiu’ 
or  five  times  a day,  and,  if  the  bowels 
require  it,  the  salmc  draught  may  be 
repeated  the  first  thing  every  third  mom- 
ing. 

Fills. — Take  of — 

Blue  pin 36  grains. 

Compound  rhubarb  piU  2 scruples. 
Powdered  Colombo  . . 12  grains. 

Extract  of  dandelion  . enough  to 
make  a mass,  which  divide  into  twenty- 
four  pills. 

Dandelion  Tea. — Take  of — 

Clean  washed  dandelion 
roots,  cut  small  . . 3 ounces. 
Liquorice  root,  cut  . . ^ oimce. 
Orange  peel  . . ' . . 2 drachms. 

Water 2 quai’ts. 

Simmer  slowly  for  three  hours,  or  till 
reduced  to  three  pints ; strain,  and  add — 
Powdered  nitre  ...  drachms. 
To  be  given  when  cold. 

The  diet  in  this  case  of  biliary  affec- 
tion should  be  full  and  stimulating, 
though  all  excessively  rich  foods,  or  made 
dishes,  should  be  avoided.  The  beverage 
may  consist  of  either  wine  or  cold  spuits 
and  water,  at  dinner,  or,  where  ale  can  be 
taken,  a claret  glass  of  the  best  Bm'ton,  or 
^V'^iltshirc,  made  bitter  with  a little  tinc- 
ture of  hops,  will  be  found  particuliuly 
beneficial,  and  infinitely  superior  to  the 
weak  article  known  as  bitter  ale. 

It  is  in  afl'ections  of  this  nature  where 
the  system,  from  a want  of  the  carbo- 
naceous elonicnt,  so  requisite  for  the  for- 
mation of  bile,  derives  benefit  from  broiled 
bacon  at  breakfast,  and  in  which  that 
article  of  luxury  will  be  frequently  found 
most  servicealile  to  a patient,  especially  as 
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it  compels  tbo  necessity  of  eating  a larger 
amount  of  bread  than  would  bo  otberwise 
taken ; and  as  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  ingesta  is 
tbo  natiu'al  stimulant  of  tbe  bowels,  tbe 
more  solid  food  that  can  bo  taken  in  tbe 
morning  tbe  better  will  all  tbe  functions 
of  tbe  body  perfonn  tbeir  daily  duty.  For 
further  remarks  on  tbis  bead,  see  Indi- 
gestion. 

Tbe  waters  of  Batb,  Harrowgate,  and 
Cbeltenbam,  will  be  found  extremelj 
serviceable  in  all  cbronie  cases  of  tbis 
nature,  and,  indeed,  in  all  long  standing 
affections  of  tbe  liver. 

BILIARY  DUCTS.— By  tbis  term  is 
understood  tbe  bepatic,  or  liver  duct ; tbe 
cj'stic,  or  bUiary  duct ; and  a continuation 
irom  tbe  union  of  these  two,  called  tbe 
common  duct  of  tbe  bile,  wbicb  carries  tbe 
secretion  into  tbe  duodenum. 

Tbe  hepatic  duct  carries  tbe  secretion  to 
tbe  neck  of  tbe  gall-bladder,  or  tbe  cystic 
duct,  tbe  last,  or  common  excretory  duct, 
being  merely  a continuation  of  tbe  other 
two.  Tbe  diseases  to  wbicb  these  parts 
are  liable  will  be  treated  of  imder  Gall- 
Bdaddek  and  Gall-Stones. 

BILIARY  FEVER. — Tbis  is  quite  a 
popular,  but  by  no  means  a medical  term, 
for  many  diseases  familiar  to  tbis  country  ; 
the  only  form  of  diseased  action  that  such 
a name  could  be,  with  any  propriety,  ap- 
plied to,  is  tbe  Typhus  Icterodes,  or 
“Yellow  Fever”  of  tbe  West  Indies, 
wbicb  see. 

This  term,  therefore,  and  the  still  more 
vague  one  of  biliousness,  so  often  misused, 
are  neither  based  on  pathology  nor  medical 
warranty.  The  only  forms  of  disease  that 
arise  from  bUe  are  what  we  have  stated. 
This  fluid,  as  we  have  shown,  is  poured 
into  the  beginning  of  tbe  small  intestines, 
separating  the  chyle  from  tbe  refuse  of  tbe 
ingesta,  and  acting  as  a natural  stimulant 
to  tbe  bowels.  When  tbis  secretion  is  in 
excess,  it  produces  tbe  sickness  and 
diarrhoea  which  we  have  described,  and 
which  is  too  often  misnamed  bilious  fever. 
lYben  deficient  in  quantity,  or  vitiated  in 
quality,  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  and 
constipation  are  the  general  consequences, 
as  shown  above ; and  when  tbe  bile  is  not 
properly  separated  from  the  blood,  another 
train  ot  symptoms  is  induced,  for  tbe  fluid 
then  mixes  with  tbe  cnculation,  and  jaun- 
dice is  the  consequence. 

BILIARY  FORMATIONS  ok  CAL- 
CULI.— These  concretions,  similar  to  those 
in  the  bladder,  arc  found  in  the  bile,  and 
collect  in  the  gall-bladder ; and,  like  tbe 
urinary  calculi,  may  either  be  so  small  us  ! 


to  pass  without  trouble,  or  so  large  as  to 
lead  to  serious  results.  For  their  fonna- 
tion  and  treatment,  see  Gall-Stones. 

BILIOUS  HEADACHE. — A dis- 
tressing and  oppressive  hesadache,  chiefly' 
confined  to  the  front  of  tbo  head,  or  the 
forehead,  with  dimness  of  sight,  an  intole- 
rance of  light  and  sound,  and  what  is 
often  called  a spbtting  headache.  Such 
attacks  may  come  on  m an  hour,  or  they 
may  make  their  approach  by  slow  degrees, 
and  continue  for  some  days,  and  either 
abruptly  pass  away,  or  gradually  decline 
with  the  same  regularity  with  which  they 
approached.  Beyond  a loss  of  appetite, 
and  incapacity  for  bgbt,  noise,  or  business, 
such  headaches  are  not  frequently  attended 
by  any  other  symptom  worthy  of  remark. 

Treatment. — A warm  bath  will  always 
afford  relief,  and  not  imfrequently  entirely 
remove  the  exciting  cause.  When  this 
cannot  be  used,  a four- grain  blue  pill 
should  be  taken  immediatelj',  and  the 
following  morning,  a compound  colocynth 
pill,  while  the  stomach  should  be  as  little 
interfered  with  as  possible ; an  Abemethy 
biscuit,  and  a small  quantity  of  weak 
sphits  and  water,  cold,  will  be  found  the 
best  diet  till  after  the  action  of  the  bowels 
by  the  medicine.  For  a more  ample 
account  of  the  treatment,  see  Bile,  Re- 
dundancy OF,  and  Headaches. 

BILIOUS  TEMPERAMENT  is  that 
condition  of  the  system  where  the  biliaTy 
secretion  is  ample,  without  being  in  exeoss, 
imparting  vigour,  power,  strength,  and 
activity  to  the  individual,  and  stimulating 
him  to  the  performance  of  important,  if 
not  of  great,  achievements.  See  Tempe- 
raments. 

BINDER. — The  name  of  a broad  ban- 
dage, used  to  cover  the  abdomen  of  females 
after  confinement,  to  act  as  a girth  and 
support.  Some  practitioners  apply  the 
binder  before  the  labour  commences,  and 
tighten  it  as  it  proceeds.  This,  however, 
is  a clumsy  practice,  the  bandage  being- 
more  frequently  in  the  wa3*  at  such  times 
than  useful.  Sec  Labour. 

BIRTH,  REGISTRATION  OF.— By 
Act  of  Parliament,  cverv-  father,  mother, 
or  occupier  of  a house,  within  which  a 
child  is  bom,  is  compelled  to  give  informa- 
tion of  the  fact  within  forfy  days  to  the 
registrar  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
for  the  district  in  which  the  child  is  bora, 
that  the  same  may  be  duly  registered.  If 
from  any  cause  this  obligation  has  been 
neglected  to  be  comjtlicd  with  at  the 
1 time,  the  omission  can  be  rectified,  at  any 
! date  u-ilhin  shv  months,  upon  a proper 
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declaration  to  the  registrar,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fee  of  two-ancl-sispence  or 
live  shillings,  according  to  the  length  of 
. time  that  has  elapsed  beyond  the  six 
■weeks  granted  by  law.  Many  pai’ents 
have  a mistaken  idea  that  registration 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  baptism, 
and  vice  versa  ; but  this  is  a grave  error. 
The  registration  is  a mere  civil  obligation, 
and  equally  compulsory  on  a Mahomme- 
dan  or  Jew  as  on  a Christian.  The 
church  rite  is  a religious  ceremony,  in 
which  the  age  of  the  child  is  quite  im- 
material. 

BISHOP. — A mulled  wine,  made  with 
bitter  oi-anges,  loaf  sugar,  and  claret,  very 
excellent  as  a posset,  and  particularly 
when  used  for  colds.  See  Deinks. 

BISMUTH. — A reddish  white  metal, 
usually  found  in  tin  mines,  of  a soft, 
brittle  texture,  easily  fused ; soluble  in  the 
acids,  and  having  a specific  gravity  of 
9'822.  Bismuth  is  generally  found  in 
combination  with  oxygen  and  sulphur;  in 
the  former  state  as  bismuth  acre,  and  in 
the  latter  as  bismuth  glance.  It  is  also 
found  in  combination  -with  copj^er  and 
lead.  In  pharmaej’,  the  subnitrate  is 
known  as  the  magestei’g  of  bismuth;  and 
the  sublimed  oxide  as  the  flawei'S  of 
bismuth ; while  the  chloride  of  the  metal 
is  called  the  butter  of  bismuth.  Bismuth 
is  used  in  the  arts,  to  make  Newton’s 
fusible  metal;  in  the  formation  of  type, 
pewter,  and  sometimes  of  brass  or  pinch- 
beck. 

Medical  Uses.  — Medically  con- 
sidered ; metallic  bismuth  has  no  effect  on 
the  system,  and  the  only  one  of  its  salts 
used  is  that  of  the  subnitrate ; but  even 
this,  from  its  almost  insoluble  natm'e, 
exercises  but  a limited  action  on  the  body. 
The  subnitrate  has  been  employed  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  stomach,  as  a tonic 
and  antispasmodic.  In  gastrodynia,  a 
painful  affection  of  that  organ,  and  chronic 
dyspepsia,  and  repeated  vomiting,  this 
preparation  may  be  often,  given  with 
good  effect  in  doses  of  from  3 to  6 grains, 
every  four  hours,  mixed  with  honey,  jelly, 
or  extract  of  hops,  or  in  dandeUon.  As 
an  external  application,  the  white  oxide 
was  at  one  time  very  largely  used,  either 
as  a dusting  powder,  or  combined  -with 
white  ointment  to  drj'  up  ill-conchtioned 
sores,  and  as  an  application  to  cutaneous 
diseases.  In  a large  dose  it  acts  as  an 
irritant  poison;  and  as  it  not  unfrequcntly 
contains  arsenic,  its  use  is  by  no  means 
free  from  danger.  It  enters  largely  into 
the  preparation  known  as  Pearl  Powder, 
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used  so  extensively  by  ladies  both  on  and  off 
the  stage ; and  very  serious  consequences 
often  ai'ise  from  its  constant  employment 
as  a cosmetic,  as  is  shown  by  paralysis  of 
the  mouth  or  eyelids,  and  other  serious 
effects  often  resulting  from  its  employ- 
ment. 

BISTORT,  OE  SNAKEWEED.— This 
native  plant,  the  Sistorta  polygimim, 
belonging  to  the  Natmul  order  Folygo- 
nacece,  though  now  but  seldom  used  in 
medicine,  was  at  one  time  highly  esteemed 
in  all  cases  of  malignant  small-pox, 
measles,  plague,  and  other  formidable 
diseases,  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in 
expeUing  aU  poisonous  matters  from  the 
system. 

The  form  in  which  the  bistort  is  gene- 
rally given  is  that  of  decoction,  either 
combmed  -with  mallow,  the  sweet  flag,  or 
in  a powder  of  the  chded  root ; the  dose  of 
the  former,  according  to  its  strength, 
being  from  two  to  four  tablespoonluls 
three  times  a day,  and  of  the  latter,  20 
grains,  night  and  morning.  Little  re- 
liance can,  however,  be  placed  on  its 
efiicacy. 

BISTOURY. — The  name  of  a surgeon’s 
instrument;  a long  naiTOw-bladed  knife, 
usually  canded  in  the  pocket  case.  There 
are  three  sorts  of  bistom-ys,  the  straight, 
the  curved,  and  the  blunt-pointed  bistoury. 

BITES  AND  STINGS.— It  is  only 
when  excited  that  animals  bite ; but  when 
roused  to  anger,  a kind  of  vims  or  poison 
seems  engendered  in  their  saliva,  which, 
when  inserted  into  a wound,  as  that  made 
by  then-  teeth,  is  more  or  less  certain  to 
produce  painful  consequences. 

Though  enraged,  and  often  in  a state  of 
violent  passion,  an  animal  is  yet  far 
from  being  mad ; and  though  the  dog  is 
more  prone  than  other  quaebupeds  to 
that  fearful  disease,  hydrophobia,  it  is,  for- 
tunately, very  rai-e.  Sec  Htdeophobia. 

The  animals  from  which  bites  are  most 
frequently  received  are  dogs,  cats,  horses, 
rats,  and  sometimes  men.  It  is  only 
when  the  bite  occui's  on  an  uncovered 
part  that  the  injury  inflicted  deserves  any 
consideration,  for  the  teeth  passing  thi’ougli 
the  leather  of  the  boot,  or  the  cloth  of  the 
coat  or  trousers,  arc  generally  cleansed  from 
their  poisonous  saliva,  and  the  abrasion 
and  puncture  on  the  skin  are  consequently 
clean.  This  is  a fact  that  should  always 
be  pointed  out  to  the  person  bitten,  as  a 
means  of  alleviating  that  fearful  alarm 
that  almost  always  attends  such  an 
accident,  and  not  unfrequcntly  leads  to 
serious  consequences.  The  re|)tiles  and 
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insects,  whose  bites,  or  more  properly 
stings,  produce  painful  consequences,  are 
several  varieties  of  snakes,  adders,  vipers, 
wasps,  hornets,  bees,  mosquitoes,  and 
some  still  smaller  insects  of  a parasitical 
character. 

The  Tekatment  of  all  those  is  so 
nearly  alUce,  that  it  may  veiy  safely  be 
generalized  under  the  two  headings,  that 
of  bites  and  stings. 

Bites. — Whether  the  teeth  have  passed 
through  a cleansing  medium  before  touch- 
ing the  skin,  or  not,  the  part  should  he  in- 
stantly washed  with  a sponge  and  warm 
water,  using  fresh  water  on  each  applica- 
tion of  the  sponge ; a piece  of  lunar 
caustic,  sharpened  to  a point,  is  then  to 
be  freely  used,  both  in  the  wounds  or 
punctures  made  by  the  teeth,  and  on  the 
edges  and  surface  of  the  abrasion,  the 
caustic  being  freely  inserted  into  every 
indentation.  A pledget,  soaked  - in  cold 
water,  is  then  to  be  laid  on  the  paid,  the 
patient  placed  in  bed,  and  if  an  adult,  a 
little  brandy  and  water,  with  26  drops  of 
laudanum,  given  as  a composing  draught. 
WThere  the  animal  has  been  very  much 
excited,  and  there  is  great  pain  in  the 
bitten  part,  a diy  cupping-glass  should 
be  applied  after  the  first  rapid  washing  of 
the  punctures,  or  they  may  be  cleansed  by 
using  the  mouth,  and  sucMna  the  saliva 
from  the  wound,  which  should  be  again 
washed,  afterwards  bathed  with  hartshorn, 
the  wet  pledget  applied,  and  either  the 
draught  above  given,  or  30  drops  of  sal 
volatile,  and  10  drops  of  sulphuric  ether, 
mixed  in  a wineglass  of  camphor  water, 
given  immediately,  if  there  is  much  faint- 
ness or  anxiety  of  mind;  and  the  brandy 
and  laudanum  draught  taken  upon  the 
patient  being  put  to  bed,  when  the 
dressings  have  been  completed.  The 
above  treatment,  with  rest,  and  care  taken 
to  raise  the  patient’s  spirits,  and  disabuse 
his  mind  from  the  dread  of  after  con- 
sequences, will  generally  be  found  sufficient 
for  all  cases  of  this  nature,  in  this  country 
at  least. 

Treatment  of  Stiuqs. — There  is  only 
one  reptil?  in  England  whose  sting  pro- 
duces serious  consequences — the  adder; 
though  in  all  our  colonies  there  are 
many  varieties  of  poisonous  reptiles:  of 
these,  the  most  dreaded  are  the  cobra  di 
capollo,  the  rattle  snake,  whip  snake,  and 
some  others  ; tho  potency  of  the  venom 
emitted  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
roptile ; the  symptoms  being,  however, 
nearly  all  alike,  or  only  differing  in  degree, 
and  the  time  the  virus  takes  to  produce 


its  efiects;  and  as  wo  are  unacquainto<l 
with  any  certain  remedy  to  neutralize  the 
poison,  the  great  aim  of  the  practitioner  is 
first  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  virus 
from  being  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  so 
carried  into  the  system ; secondly,  to 
remove  as  much  of  it  as  possible  from 
the  part ; and  thirdly,  to  carry  the  patient 
over  the  season  of  collapse  and  nervous 
prostration  that  supervenes. 

Symptoms. — The  sting  of  reptiles  is  not 
always  followed  by  pain,  though,  in  some 
instances,  it  is  succeeded  by  instant  and 
acute  suffering;  in  others,  again,  there 
is  no  pain,  or  at  least,  very  little.  Disco- 
loration and  swelling  of  the  part  follows 
directly,  attended  with  faintness,  sudden 
loss  of  strength,  pains  in  the  back,  throat, 
and  head;  difficulty  of  breathing;  the  face 
becomes  pale,  a cold  sweat  breaks  out,  and 
spasms  succeed;  drowsiness,  with  coma 
and  death  terminating  the  case,  in  from 
15  minutes  to  20  hours,  if  not  relieved. 

Treatment, — If  the  puncture  is  in  the 
leg  or  arm,  the  most  immediate  duty  is 
to  tie  a string  or  bandage  tightly  round 
the  limb,  between  the  mjury  and  the 
heart,  or  above  the  wound,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  poison  from  passing  by  the 
absorbents  into  the  system.  If  the  part 
is  within  reach  of  the  person,  himself, 
as  it  would  be  if  on  the  arm  or  hand, 
he  should  directly  afterward  apply 
his  mouth  to  the  puncture,  and  suck  it 
for  some  minutes;  when  this  cannot  be 
done,  and  no  friend  or  bystander  will 
perform  this  necessary  duty  for  him,  the 
bandage  having  been  tied  above  the  part, 
the  wound  is  to  be  quickly  washed  with 
warm  water,  constantly  chaiiged,  the  fingers  ; 

being  used  to  force  out  any  blood  or 
collection  that  may  remain  in  the  puncture, 
and  if  the  cuppmg  instruments  are  at 
hand  (a  dry.  glass  is  to  be  instantly 
applied,  in  default  of  the  cupping-glass), 
the  same  effect  may  be  extemporized,  b.y 
putting  a few  drops  of  ether,  spirits  of 
camphor,  or  alcohol,  into  a wineglass, 
setting  light  to  the  spirit,  and  the  instant 
the  air  is  exhausted,  placing  it  over  the 
injury,  when  it  will  act  with  all  the  , 
power  of  a cupping-glass.  On  removing 
the  vessel,  the  place  should  be  again  ; 
wa.shcd,  the  glass  rc-apjiliod,  and,  on  its  ' 
being  finally  taken  off,  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  caustic,  is  to  be  freely  used, 
both  within  and  without,  the  part  finally 
covered  with  a wet  pledget,  and  tho 
patient  put  to  bed. 

During  the  time  these  services  arc 
being  performed,  the  faintness  and  debility 
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that  comes  on  so  rapidly  must  be  met 
1 with  small  doses  of  ether,  brandy,  and 
ammonia,  as  in  the  following  prescrip- 
tion. Tirke  of — ^ 

Camphor  water  ...  4 ounces. 

Spirits  of  sal  volatUo  . 3 drachms. 
Spirits  of  ether  . . . -lO  di’ops. 
Tiueturc  of  assafoctida  . 20  drops. 

Brandy 2 oimces. 

Mix ; tw'o  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
every  10  or  15  minutes. 

It  is  during  the  period  of  prostration 
that  follows  some  hours  after  the  accident 
when  all  the  skill  of  the  medical  man  is^ 
required  to  countemet  the  dangers  of 
nervous  and  muscular  debility ; for  this 
purpose  the  following  mixtmn  shoMd  be 
given  everv  three  or  four  hours,  with  ten 
drops  of  h''owler’s  solution  of  arsenic  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  water,  three  times  a day. 
Take  of— 

Infusion  of  valerian  . 4A  ounces. 

Tincture  of  lavender, 
compound  . . . . ^ ounce. 

Tincture  of  musk  . . 1 drachm. 

Tincture  of  castor,  com- 

poxmd 2 drachms. 

Mis,  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls  every 
3 or  4 hours. 

After  a few  days,  these  antispasmodic 
remedies  may  be,  generally,  discontinued, 
and  a course  of  sarsaparilla  and  quinine, 
with  a Plummer’s  pill  at  bedtime, 
substituted,  with  occasional  stimulants. 
If  electricity  can  be  procured,  occasional 
shocks  should,  in  the  early  stage,  be  passed 
along  the  patient’s  spine ; or  else  the 
whole  length  of  the  back  bone  rubbed 
with  a stimulating  lotion  of  camphorated 
oil,  with  turpentine  and  oil  of  amber. 
Forthedrowsiness  and  coma,  that  sometimes 
proves  a very  dangerous  symptom,  the 
patient  is  to  be  walked  about,  or  submitted 
to  the  shower  bath,  or  sudden  aspersions 
of  cold  water;  the  rest  of  the  treatment 
consists  of  a liberal  diet,  gentle  exercise, 
and  the  daily  use  of  wine  or  tonic 
beverages,  sucfi  as  stout,  or  half-and-half. 
The  treatment  in  case  of  insect  stings  is 
very  simple;  when  the  sting  is  left  behind, 
a.s  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  should  be 
taken  out  with  a pair  of  fine  tweezers, 
or  forced  out  by  the  lingers  being  pressed 
on  each  side  of  the  puncture.  The  general 
remedy  recommended,  as  a lotion,  to  all 
venomous  stings  of  insects,  is  hartshorn ; 
this,  though  a useful  article,  is  by  no 
means  ei|ual  to  one  that  msly  bo  applied 
in  evciyr  case  of  the  same  nature,  and 
which  has  the  extra  advantage  of  not 
causing  pain,  which  the  ammonia  does. 

Ill 


This  article  is  the  extract  of  lead,  applied 
rmadulterated  to  the  part  or  parts,  when 
it  will  not  only  ease  the  pain,  imd  subdue 
the  inliammation,  but  cause  the  absorption 
of  the  small  hai’d  swellings  that  usually 
follow  the  stings  and  bites  of  mosquitoes, 
w'asps,  fleas,  and  other  insects.  A piece 
of  lint  well  wetted  with  the  extract  of  lead, 
and  laid  upon  the  part,  will  generally  be 
found  suflicient  for  all  pm-poses.  Elder 
flower  water  is  a very  excellent  wash  for 
the  face,  especially  if  a little  of  the  extract 
of  lead  is  added,”  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  to  a pint ; and  in  warm  climates 
this  will  be  found  a great  protection 
against  the  assaults  of  such  troublesome 

O 

insects. 

Stings  are  sometimes  dangerous  when 
they  are  given  in  the  throat,  or  in  the 
mouth.  For  the  injmy  to  the  throat, 
should  the  lead  prove  insufficient,  — a 
hardly  hkely  circumstance, — the  follow- 
inp"  lotion  may  be  employed : — 
l)issolve  a drachm  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  2 ounces  of  vinegar,  and 
when  the  eficiwescence  has  passed  ofl, 
add  1 drachm  of  sulphuric  ether;  mix, 
and  with  this  bathe  the  part  freely  and 
frequently. 

BITTEEN.  — A name  used  in  aalt- 
w'orks  for  what  is  known  as  the  mother 
wnter, — the  supernatant  liquor,  after  the 
first  precipitate  has  been  thrown  down. 
Salt  water  having  been  boiled,  and  the 
salt  in  it  precipitated,  the  residue  is  the 
article  known  as  bittern.  From  this 
liquor,  which  is  a solution  of  an  impure 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  Epsom  salts  and 
bromine  are  procm’ed.  See  Epsom  Salts. 

BITTEES.— All  bitters  act  beneficially 
on  the  human  frame,  and,  according  to 
their  strength  and  qualities,  are^  cither 
tonics  or  correctives;  many  ot  them 
exercising  other  properties,  such  as  bemg 
vermifuge  and  febrifuge,  — • destroying 
worms,  and  correcting  febrile  action. 
Sec  Tonics, 

BITTEE-SWEET. — ^The  English  name 
of 'the  plant  Solanuni  dulcamara.  See 
WOODT  NiailTSItADE. 

bitumen. — A mineral  pitch  which 
is  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  eai’th, 
in  certain  favourable  situations,  by  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matters.  Bitumen  is  the  base  of  all  the 
inllammablo  and  natm-al  oils,  whether 
obtained  from  s^nings  in  the  rocks,  or 
from  natural  wells  in  the  earth.  Bituuion 
is  of  dilferent  consistencies  in  diflorent 
latitudes,  and  is  found  in  one  or  other 
form  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  When 
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very  liglit  and  liquid,  it  is  called  naphtha  ; 
when  thick,  like  treacle,  petroleum,  or 
Barhadoes  tar;  when  tough  and  hard, 
it  is  named  elastic  bitumen;  and  when 
still  firmer  and  almost  malleable,  is  called 
maltha,  or  mineral  camdchoue ; and  in 
its  last  stage  of  induration  obtains  the 
name  of  asphaltum. 

Bitumen  has  a strong,  pungent  smell, 
and  a hot,  hitter,  and  aromatic,  though 
nauseous  taste.  Bitumen  is  seldom  used 
in  medicine,  though  some  of  its  purer 
forms  are,  especially  as  external  stimu- 
lants. Bitumen  was  used  by  the  Syrians 
and  Babylonians  in  building  their  houses 
and  cities,  and  was  the  slime  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  used  on  the  plain  of 
Shinar  in  building  the  first  city.  See 

T7  T*  T?  T T?  TT  "XiT 

BLACKBERRIES,  oe  BRIAR- 
BERRIES. — A well-known  wild  fruit 
of  delicious  flavour,  and  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  native  fruits  we  possess. 
Persons  who  have  used  the  blackberry 
extensively,  both  as  a preserve  and  made 
into  wine,  attribute  the'remarkable  health 
enjoyed  for  years  by  their  families  to  the 
giving  of  laa-ge  quantities  of  blackberry 
jam  to  their  children  with  their  bread, 
instead  of  butter. 

It  is  a cool,  refreshing  fruit  in  cases  of 
fever;  and  a drink  prepared  with  the 
juice  of  the  fruit,  mixed  with  water  and 
a little  vinegar,  makes  an  admirably 
refreshing  beverage.  See  Food,  and 
Deinks. 

BLACK  CURRANT.  See  Cueeants. 

BLACK  DRAUGHT.— The  common 
aperient  mixtui-e  kept  in  the  shops,  and 
called  by  this  name,  is  a mere  infusion 
of  senna  with  ginger,  in  which  Epsom 
salts  are  dissolved.  Each  practitioner 
has  a formula  of  his  own  for  making  this 
preparation.  The  following  may,  how- 
ever, be  adopted  as  a suitable  mode  of 
preparing  this  useful  medicine.  Take 
of — 

Alexandria  senna  . . 1 ounce. 

Ginger 2 drachms'. 

Cardamom  seeds  . . 2 dracluns. 

Boiling  water  ...  1 pint. 

Infuse  for  three  hours ; add — 

Epsom  salts  ....  1 pound ; 
dissolve  and  strain ; then  add — 

Tincture  of  senna,  com- 
pound   3 oimces. 

Spirits  of  sal  volatile  . ^ ounce. 

Mix,  and  keep  in  a well-stoppcrcd  bottle. 
One  oimce  and  a half,  or  tlireo  table- 
spoonfuls, makes  the  quantity  usually ' 
denominated  a draught  by  medical  men.  j 


I The  black  draught,  either  alone,  but, 

; better  still,  as  an  adjunct  to  a blue  or 
compound  colocynth  pill,  proves  a safe, 
efficacious,  and  (eliable  purgative  for  an 
adult  male;  and  one  ounce,  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls, an  effective  dose  for  a female, 
when  it  is  advisable  to  give  females  Epsom 
salts;  while  to  children  it  is  always  a 
doubtful  if  not  improper  medicine. 

BLACK  DROP.  — The  name  of  a 
preparation  of  opiiun,  once  in  great 
favour,  supposed  to  be  a concentrated 
tincture  of  opiiun  or  laudanum. 

BLACK  EYE. — In  consequence  of  the 
extreme  thinness  of  the  cuticle  over  the 
eyelids,  and  the  absence  in  that  region 
of  the  cellular  or  adipose  tissue  that  in 
the  rest  of  the  body  lies  between  the 
muscles  and  the  integuments,  the  slight- 
est touch  or  abrasion  will  frequently  cause 
the  discoloration  or  ecchgmosis,  and 
tumefaction  or  swelling,  which  constitute 
the  injmy  known  as  a black  eye, — an 
accident  which,  though  often  very  easily 
and  innocently  obtained,  is  so  associated 
with  riot  and  intemperance,  as  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  unfortunate  of  social 
misfortunes,  confining  the  recipient  to 
seclusion  and  privacy  till  the  evidences 
of  it  have  disappeared. 

The  cause  of  the  swelling  and  dis- 
coloration proceeds  from  the  rupture  of 
some  small  vein,  either  the  result  of  a 
dfrect  blow,  the  accidental  contact  ivith 
some  hard  substance,  or  the  slight  abrasion 
of  a coat  sleeve,  by  which  the  blood  is 
effused  into  the  delicate  texture  beneath 
the  thin  cuticle,  when,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  vein  or  the  amount  of  blood 
effused,  the  sweUing  is  either  circum- 
scribed or  diffused,  and  the  colour  confined 
to  a small  spot,  or  spread  over  one  or 
both  lids.  So  injurious  an  impression 
of  a man’s  character  does  a black  eye 
convey,  that  even  the  most  abandoned 
and  reckless  acknowledge  to  some  degree 
of  shame  in  exposing  to  public  gaze  a 
badge  of  such  questionable  respectability. 
Persons  have,  therefore,  at  all  times,  and 
sui'geons  in  particular,  exerted  themselves 
to  find  a speed}',  indeed  immediate,  cure 
for  so  injurious  an  accident : but  in  default 
of  such  a panacea,  the  sufferer  has  been  ^ 
content  to  make  the  artist  his  surgeon, 
and  submit  to  the  meretricious  deceit  of 
a painted  eye,  rather  limn  bravo  opinion  i 
with  the  tell-tale  brand  upon  him.  | 

Teeatmknt. — WTien  the  swelling  is  j 
very  considerable,  and  the  patient  is  of 
a nen’ous  and  excitable  temperament, 
and  there  is  any  danger  of  the  eve  being 
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hurt  or  affected  by  the  accident,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  apply  three  or  four  leeches 
to  the  lids  or  brow,  and  after  haying 
»ncouragcd  the  bleeding  by  fonientations 
of  warm  water,  apply  the  following  lotion 
slightly  warmed.  Take  of — 

Sal  ammoniac  • • • i 

Camphor  water  . . . 1'2  ounces. 

Vinegar 2 ounces. 

Mix.  Cloths  wetted  with  this  lotion  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  part  for  two  hours  ; 
but  after  that  tune  the  lotion  is  to  be 
applied  cold.  Sugar  of  lead  or  white 
vitriol,  either  separately  or  united, 
dissolved  in  water,  will  also  be  found 
useful  as.  a good  discutient  lotion.  But 
no  remedy  is  so  brief  in  its  action,  and 
so  perfect  in  its  effect,  as  the  pure  extract 
of  lead,  which,  if  applied  within  twenty 
minutes  of  the  injury,  will  dispel  the 
whole  of  the  swelling,  and  Jeave  no  mark 
behind.  A piece  of  folded  lint  soaked  in 
the  lead  is  to  be  placed  over  the  closed 
eye,  and  bound  on  the  part,  every  five  or 
ten  minutes  continuing  to  re-wet  and 
apply  the  lint,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
eye  closed.  The  next  best  article  to  ciue 
a black  eye  speedily,  is  the  scraped  pith 
of  the  root  known  as  Solomon’s  seal : the 
pith,  being  laid  on  a piece  of  lint,  and 
moistened  with  vinegar,  is  to  be  placed 
over  the  discoloured  eye,  and  left  boimd 
on  the  part  for  some  few  hours.  See 
SoLOMOx’s  Seal,  and  EcenTMOsis. 

BLACK  THRUSH.  See  Thexjsh. 

BLACK  VOMIT. — A name  given  to 
a discharge  of  dark-coloured  bile  from 
the  stomach  in  certain  diseases  of  the 
liver  and  biliary  organs,  and  not  un- 
frequentljr  to  the  dark  grumous  blood 
emitted  from  the  stomach  in  the  disease 
known  as  hcematemesis,  or  vomiting  of 
blood, — in  both  cases,  however,  it  is  only 
a symptom.  See  Yellow  Fevee,  to 
which,  indeed,  it  more  properly  apper- 
tains. 

BLADDER. — This  membranous  organ 
or  bag,  the  receptacle  of  the  water,  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pelvis,  and  below  the 
bones  of  the  pubis,  and  is  composed  of 
three  (by  some  anatomists  regarded  as  four) 
coats — the  serous,  or  pentuneal  coat ; the 
muscular,  the  areolar,  and  the  internal, 
mucous,  or  lining  membrane:  and  is 
divided  by  anatombts  into  four  parts — 
the  base,  the  most  posterior  part,  which 
rests  against  the  rectum;  the  bod^,  the 
centre,  of  the  organ ; the  fundus,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  bladder;  and  the 
neck,  tne  continuation  of  the  latter,  and 
the  constricted  portion  which  is  connected 
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with  the  urethra.  Besides  the  peritoneum, 
the  bladder  is  retained  in  its  place  by 
ligaments  and  folds  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  abdomen.  The  accompany- 
ing cut  represents  the  under  side  of  the 
bladder,  with  the  glands  and  organs 
attached  to  it,  or  such  as  have  an  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  organ  itself, 
or  its  function,  each  of  which  will  be 
explained  in  its  proper  place. 


UXDEE  view  OE  THE  BLADDEE,  SHOW- 
ING- THE  EELATIVB  POSITION  OE  THE 
YAEIOUS  OEGANS  ATTACHED  TO  IT. 

No.  1.  The  Ejactatory  Duct.  _ 2,  3.  The 
Prostrate  Gland.  3,  3.  Vesiculse  Semi- 
nalcs,  with  their  ducts,  forming,  with  4,  4, 
the  Vasa  Deferentia,  the  common  Ejac- 
tatory Duct.  5,  5.  The  Ureters. 

The  bladder,  in  a state  of  health,  con- 
tains about  1^  pints ; but  as  soon  as  more 
than  that  q^uantity  is  collected,  an  uneasy 
sensation  is  experienced,  creating  the 
desire  to  empty  it.  Two  small  tubes, 
one  from  each  kidney,  called  ureters, 
descend  through  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen, and,  reaching  the  bladder,  ter- 
minate, one  on  each  side,  in  the  body  of 
the  organ : along  those  tubes,  drop  by 
drop,  the  urine  distils  from  the  kidneys 
into  the  bladder. 

It  is  quite  uimecessary,  in  a popular 
work  such  as  the  “ Dictionary  of  Medical 
and  Surgical  Knowledge,”  to  bo  more 
minute  m the  anatomy  of  this  organ,  or 
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do  more  than  observe  that  the  bladder  in 
the  female  is  somewhat  larger  thim  in  the 
male,  imd  more  spherical  (him  oval,  and 
that  the  prostate  gland  and  other  assistant 
organs  are  wanting  in  the  female. 

The  bladder  is  subject  to  many  diseases 
and  accidents,  requiring  both  the  aid  of 
the  physician  and  the  sm’geon:  of  these 
the  most  important  are  inflammation, 
paralysis,  hemorrhage,  thickening  of  the 
coats,  bursting  and  rupture  of  the  bladder. 

BLADDER,  INFLAM]\LA.TIOhf  OF. 

' — Cystitis.  This  disease,  which  usually 
runs  its  course  in  a very  brief  space  of 
time,  generally  commences  with  the  fol- 
lowing chain  of 

Symptoms. — Febrile  indications ; acute 
pain,  with  tightness  and  swelling  over 
the  region  of  the  bladder — the  pain  being 
greatly  increased  by  pressiuo  on  any  part 
of  the  belly ; and  by  a painful  dischai’ge 
of  a scanty  amount  of  high-colom’cd  m-ine, 

■ — the  frequent  recm-rence  of  a wish  to 
empty  the  bladder  being  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  symptoms.  Though  the  amoimt 
of  water  discharged  is  always  small,  it 
often  comes  away  in  drops,  or  the  small 
stream  is  inteiTupted  bji  a sudden  stoppage, 
accompanied  by  a quick,  sharp  pain  in 
the  fundament,  and  often  by  vomiting; 
the  tongue  is  coated,  and  the  pulse  full 
and  quick. 

Tkeatment.— The  patient  must  be  first 
placed  in  a hot  ba(h  for  five  minutes,  and 
then  bled  in  proportion  to  the  ui'gency 
of  the  symptoms,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
leeches,  according  to  the  state  of  the  pulse 
and  the  amount  of  tenderness  and  pain 
about  the  part,  applied  over  the  bladder 
or  between  the  legs,  and  hot  bran  fomen- 
tations or  poultices  laid  over  the  region 
of  the  bladder  after  the  removal  of  the 
leeches.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
bath  the  following  piOs  and  mixtiuc  are 
to  be  administered.  Take  of — 

Calomel 24-  grains. 

Powdered  opium  . . 8 grains. 

Crumbs  of  bread  . . 2 scruples. 

Extract  of  dandelion  . enough  to 
make  the  whole  into  a mass,  which  is  to 
be  divided  into  twelve  pills,  one  being 
given  cveiy  three  houre.  Take  of — 

Mucilageof  gum-arabic  2 ounces. 

Castor  oil 1 ounce. 

Rub  the  oil  down  by  degrees,  till  a smooth, 
creamy  mixture  is  obtained;  then  add, 
slowly  and  gradually — 

Infusion  of  linseed  . 3 ounces ; 
mix  thoroughly,  and  give  two  tablcspoon- 
fuls  every  three  hour.s.  Where  the  difli- 
culty  of  passing  the  water  is  very  great, 


creating  much  sufiering,  the  following 
powders  may  be  given  instead  of  the 
pills,  the  mixture  being  taken  as  above. 

Take  of — 

Camphor 6 grains ; 

powder  by  means  of  a couple  of  drops  c-f 
spirits  of  ivine,  and  add— 

Calomel 24-  grains. 

Dover’s  powder  ...  1 drachm. 
Mix  intimately,  and  divide  into  twelve 
powders,  one  powder  being  given  in  a 
spoonful  of  linseed  tea  every  three  hours. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  give  an 
injection  of  warm  gruel  with  castor  oil  ; 
and  when  the  pain  of  making  water  is 
intolerable,  a catheter  must  be  passed  into 
the  bladder,  and  retained  there  by  proper 
strings  for  one  or  two  days,  drawing  ofi' 
the  urine  from  time  to  time.  For  a drink 
the  patient  should  take  frequent  draughts 
of  linseed  tea  in  which  liquorice  root  has 
been  boiled,  and  the  bowels  kept  steadily 
open  by  oleaginous  mixtures,  such  as  the 
one  ordered,  or  by  a dose  of  plain  castor 
oD. 

In  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  the  treatment  so  much  depends 
on  the  other  organs  affected  with  it,  that 
no  regular  system  can  be  laid  down ; in 
general,  however,  stimulating  emollient 
rejections  into  the  bladder  are  necessary, 
and  a free  use  of  the  decoction  of  mar^ 
mallows,  linseed,  and  whortleberry,  and 
sometimes  pomegranate.  See  Kidxeys, 
Inflammation  of. 

When  earthy  concretions  form  in  the 
bladder,  they  produce  great  irritation,  and 
a frequent  desfre  to  void  the  contents, — 
the  stream  being  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  calculus  or  foimation  getting  between 
the  neck  of  the  organ  and  the  urethra. 
The  presence  of  worms  in  the  fectum, 
lying  immediately  behind  the  bladder, 
often  occasions  such  irritation  to  children, 
that,  dui’ing  thefr  sleep,  they  frequently 
pass  their  mine  without  being  conscious 
of  the  accident.  For  both  these  cases,  see 
Calculi,  and  Wokms. 

The  bladder  is  sometimes  ruptured  by 
a sudden  blow  or  kick,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  urine  being  effused  among 
the  bowels  and  the  delicate  lining  mem- 
brane, the  accident  is  always  a fatal  one. 
See  Ueinary  Organs,  Diseases  of. 

BLEEDING,  or  BLOODLETTING. 
— Any  artificial  dischtugo  of  blood  from 
the  bodj’,  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  relief  or  benefit  to  an  mvahd. 
Bleeding  is  divided  into  gencml  and 
topical,  or  constitutional  and  lix»l.  Bleed- 
ing from  a vein  or  artery  is  an  example 
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!»,<•  <int;  »/3irifUaai</T(ji,  an/1 

ipj/ins/  W‘-  in»Ufi/'-/r#  //f  tl*'-  lat^^- 
>?r/-  « ■ ii//n  «/r  f/hl/rlyitz/rny,  a*  l»l«3lirii( 

, ' rmu  I':  u*uaJlr  /»1M,  U yrtlnrw^ii 
.lifl'.-r.'fil  f/ftrt*  '/f  tl»/; 

rm,  l«{/.  t.n/1  fw/t;  tbfi  part  \tj '‘O’.uunm 
«rt»y^it  n/l//pl«4  M tl»a  T/»®«t  »/nv»fni/'fit, 
<rth  f'rt-  tl//r  pu'i/'nl  an/1  mn/v/n,  U lJ»/r 

Hie  p/TV/T)  jnajr  b*!  bM  «lhi?r  lying, 
itting,  //r,  »t*/i/ling ; but  wli/'n  at  ail 
•k/'lj  Hi  :"iint  /luring  the  //jxrrati'/n,  tl^ 
iMing  fn-xtu.'i;  ahouM  1><:  a/li/J/t’;/!-^  It  »a 
'/rnMiro/^(  /b-aimlj!/!  U>  j/mdu/aj  *k:kn/r>!« 
r faml/ng,  •//  M Ui  rcla*  tb«  rniiW;j/«  //f 
h/i  laxly,  aa  in  cae/“=  //f  /luil/xsiti//n  //f  tb/; 
lip  jf/int  and  ru{/tur/;,  wli«n  the  yx^rv/n 
b/ul/l  Ijk  biixl  irtan/iing,  an/1  fr//m  a larg/i 
/tx^fimg,  'rii/:  arrn  ha-  lxv;n  a<;l/J/d/xl  f-/r 
, I -/ling,  from  tho  fa/rt  tliat  tlx:  voina  aro 
ni/re  priirninent  tlxff/;,  an/1  Tfu/re  eamiy 
'f*a/;li/i/l  at  tlx?  Ixm/i  //f  thn  arm  than  ob^> 
'/h/'f/i.  At  tbix  xyxA  th/'T/;  nref</ur  reim,  in 
my  /m/r  ///’  whioh  tlxj  Ktira/^i/n.  inz,j  bl^id- 
itunning  up  tho  out/ri/lo  //f  tli/;  arm  Is 
Ij/;  vein,  A ; a ^/rrc«p/;n/ling 

//rin  a*/:/ni/i>s  //n  th/:  in  nor  *i/lo,  /at!J/xi  t^ 
'ephalie  vein,  V:  Tho  rnodian  roin 

/ the  f//reanri  /.plitis  inP/  two  hrmche*, 
nut  running  obli/juely  outwar/1  t/)  join  tbo 
MMiiic,  an/1  /»li/xl  the  medi/xn  ftaMUe,  C, 
in/1  th/:  otluif  cr/xwng  //bliquoly  inwarda 
II  join  tlx:  c/rphalie,  an/1  calkn  rnedutn 
-erifuxlie,  1).  ()t  theve  four,  th/: 

71/xlian  /x'phali/;  an/1  m/xiian  baxilic  ar<; 
lx;  two  Ttunti  g/m/rrally  «ol«eto<i  f//r  the 
juftnUtm.  In  flenhj  nrui  robiwt  ponf//n», 
th/;  nM.-dian  1/axilic  u the  most  c//ns'enIont ' 
/eta  Ui  fypftn,  because  it  w the  ro/^t ; 
pT//min/mt  and  the  larg/art ; 1/ut  in  thin  i 
n /x/iaeiafod  indiridiiaht  th/:  m/xlian 
iv/pljalic  sh//u!d  be  */dectc/l-  And  f//r 
tlx>e  naernis : that  und/o”  th/;  first  rum  j 
tb«:  1/raohial  steUnj,  s/^mrated  from  tlx;  ■ 
vein  in  r.toui  ixy/p!e  by  lunne  /lopth  of 
e,  >)  • ' ■ ’ ’ • ■ 


inuiiVu;  in  jvtnfmt  fif  f^e  b^/H,  an/I 
//txxirving  tlx;  f//U//w}ng  matru/di/m*,  rniint 
tuke  lb/:  bazar-l,  arxl,  ax  a g/^/xo-al  rule, 
ix:b:/-'t  tlx:  nuAvin  haeil-'ie  "/‘tin  U/T  l//» 
//fx/ratb/n- 


cellular  Unue,  1/at  in  oma/riated  subjecta  ! 
<m\y  dis  ided  by  the.  thin  faa/aa  //r ' 
ap//n/:ur/xoa  //f  tb/;  adjae/mt  t/md<m ; > 
while  CTtimn'i  the  nuxlian  cephal:/-  are 
the  rierrea  <A  the  sarrounding  cuticle.  . 
The  dang/T  of  bl/xyiing  in  th/:  f/mn/.'r  ia 
the  f/*r  nf  tranejixinff  tlx:  rem,  and  , 
wounding  the  nrUnj  Ixm/iiUh,  causing ' 
an  an/furirm ; w hil/-  in  the  latter  the 
thing  to  be  appreh/mded  is  prieking  the 
nerstmt  filam/mte,  and  tber/d/y  riLUx'n^  ■ 
nrumlfpa.  Hut  aa  every  part  //f  the 
body  i*  b/-  / 1 by  riaks  //f  a nmiJar  | 
' 'larnnUr,  th/:  op<nu*or,  bearing  in  mio/l  . 
the  cautf/m  given  aa  reapecta  the  raedian  ' 
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vk:5«  op  tue  azm, 

Sfovz  OP  PEOCKBDiy/>.— B/dbre  <wm- 
m/meing  hia  oy/eratwn,  the  yxoss/wi  abowt 
to  bleeo  must  prej/atre  hia  pirylgete  suul 
ban/lage ; the  first  oomnat  of  two  slips 
of  lint  //r  lin/m  rag,  /:ach  rfip  folded  up 
and  /k/ubl/td,  //ne  inU»  a flat  pad  /ir  /trnn- 
r/reiw  alx/ut  an  ineh  a/juare,  tb/:  other  a 
little  larger  and  thvher',  the  b«nd;/g<:  <ir 
611/4  »bould  be  a piene  of  bn/a/l  tape  or 
riMy/n  H Haring  arranged 

trxyie  netteitnry  articles,  h/:  must  pwivide 
hirn/elf  with  a liaam  and  the  handle  //f 
a br/x/m.  '/r  any  stick  of  arnnlar  f/r/rp/ir- 
tiona.  iHi/:  n/:at  duty  ia  to  a/.'l/vrt  a fittine 
lane/d,  thntmnz  'Aus  with  rather  broa/J 
i>hould/'fi»,an/l  b/Tiding  to/;  blade  to  nearly 
right  an/lea  with  the  harxile.  Haring 
V!lcct/yl  ilx*  vein,  by  gTaaoing  the  arm 
for  a nx/m/Tit  with  hi>.  hand,  to  mak':  the 
r/y/»ela  dist/md,  the  iipenlejT  th'iaitl  pbux 
h:<!  fing-  r //n  the  vein  he  purpo^w  hi 
ojxm  : and  if  he  f/yls  an  evident  y/alaal  x/n 
beneath,  h/'  must  sel/yrt  anotlxr,  onkma 
h/-  w a pra/^ie-al  //jx/rator,  and  can  op»'n 
It  vritb//ut  dang/fT.  TV:  fillet  ia  neat  to 
lx-  douhl/yJ,  an/1  paaaed  twi/e  round  the 
arm  K/me  few  in/dx?i  aVrve  the  ellxiw 
joint,  and,  drawing  it  rrxxi/^at/.ly  tight. 
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guftlcicnt  to  show  the  veins,  tied  behind. 
He  now  takes  the  forearm  in  his  left 
hand,  and  extending  the  limb,  so  as  to 
stretch  the  skin,  once  more  2>laces  his 
linger  on  the  vein  to  feel  if  any  jmlsation 
exists  below;  if  satisfactory,  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand  is  to  be  pressed  on  the 
vein  a httle  helow  where  he  intends  to 
open  it.  The  lancet  is  now  to  be  grasped 
by  the  blade,  lightly  but  fii-mly,  between 
the  right  thumb  and  linger,  only  the 
point  and  halt  of  the  shoulders  of  the 
instrument  protruding,  and,  resting  the 
hand  on  the  other  fingers,  he  is  to  msert 
the  lancet  in  an  oblique  dhection  into  the 
vessel,  till  the  blood  mounts  to  the  skin ; 
he  then  brings  up  the  instrument  in  as 
straight  a line  as  possible,  making  the 
toound  in  the  skin  the  same  size  as  that 
in  the  vein.  He  then  puts  down  the 
lancet,  and,  taking  the  basin,  lifts  his 
thumb  from  the  vem,  and  allows  the 
stream  to  fall  into  the  vessel  in  his  hand  ; 
the  broom-handle  or  any  long  stick  is 
next  placed  in  the  patient’s  hand,  both 
as  a rest  for  the  ai-m,  and  to  assist  the 
flow  of  blood,  which  it  effects  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  as  he  opens 
and  shuts  his  fingers  on  the  staff.  The 
amount  of  blood  to  be  extracted  depends 
upon  circiunstanccs,  and  the  nature  of 
the  disease ; the  ordinary  quantity  is 
Irom  12  to  16  ounces.  When  sufficient 
has  been  taken,  the  bandage  is  to  be 
untied,  when  the  blood  in  general  ceases 
to  flow;  whether  so  or  not,  when  the 
tape  is  untied,  the  thumb  is  again  to  be 
jrlaced  on  the  vein  below  the  ojrening, 
and  the  arm  supported  in  the  operators 
hand,  who,  taking  up  the  smallest  pledget, 
wipes  rotmd  the  incision,  and,  pressing 
the  two  edges  together,  lays  the  compress 
on  the  to^J  of  the  cut,  securing  it  with 
the  thiunb  while  the  thicker  and  larger 
pledget  is  being  placed  above  it.  Li  this 
manner,  the  arm  in  the  operator’s  hand, 
imd  his  thmnb  j)i‘essing  the  compresses, 
he  shakes  out  the  fillet,  and,  placing  the 
centre  of  it  on  the  comjiress,  jmsses  lirst 
one  end  and  then  the  other  obliquely 
over  and  under  the  elbow,  in  the  shaiie 
of  a figmu  8,  tying  the  two  ends  on  the 
top  of  the  comju'ess : the  cut  in  the  vein 
heals  very  quickly,  and  in  a day  the 
bandage  may  be  left  off  entirely.  Some- 
times, though  the  opening  is  sufficiently 
large,  the  blood  will  not  flow:  this  often 
lulscs  from  the  fillet  being  tied  too  lightly. 
All  that  is  necessarj',  in  that  case,  is  to 
slacken  the  bandage,  so  as  not  to  impede  , 
the  current  in  the  arteries,  and  after  a ^ 


few  minutes  the  blood  will  flow  steadily. 
Sometimes,  in  languid  constitutions,  it  is 
necessary  to  plunge  the  hand  and  part 
of  the  forearm  in  hot  water  to  induce  the  ! 
blood  to  flow.  : 

When  a vein  is  opened  in  the  foot  or  ; 
instep,  the  process  is  nearly  the  same.  I 
As  opening  the  external  jugular  vein  is  an 
operation  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  could 
never  be  undertaken  with  safety  by  a 
non-professional  person,  we  deem  it  un- 
necessary to  describe  the  mode  of  nroce- 
dm-e. 

Akteeiotomt. — The  only  artery  that  a 
non-medical  person  woxild  be  justified  in  , 
opening  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
temporal  artery,  which,  in  cases  of 
apoplexy,  or  urgent  affections  of  the  head, 
might  be  rendered  necessary.  To  effect 
this,  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  stretch  the 
skin  tightly  across  the  temple  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand ; then, 
with  a bistomy,  make  a small  incision 
tlu'ough  the  cuticle  on  the  top  of  the 
artery,  which,  in  turn,  is  to  be  opened 
with  the  point  of  the  lancet,  aud  the  blood, 
as  much  as  i.ecessary,  allowed  to  spring 
forth  in  leaps ; three  or  four  compresses 
being  placed  over  it,  and  a firm  and  steady 
pressure  established  by  means  of  the 
double-headed  roller,  as  shown  at  page  87. 

BLINDNESS. — Loss  of  sight  mav  pro- 
ceed from  so  many  causes — organic  disease 
of  the  eye  itself,  disease  of  the  brain, 
functional  disorders  of  the  stomach,  or 
from  apoplexy,  poisons,  accidents,  and 
blows — that  it  cannot  be  treated  under  one 
head,  especially  so  indefinite  a one  as  this. 

See  Exe,  OpninALMi.c,  Cataeact. 

blisters. — A bhster  is  any  substance 
which,  apphed  to  the  skin,  raises  the  outer 
cuticle,  or  scarf-skin,  in  blisters  or  pustules, 
and  fills  the  space  between  that  and  the 
true  skin  with  a watery  fluid,  called  scrum, 
separated  from  the  blood  by  the  stimulating 
potency  of  the  article  employed.  Blisters 
are  either  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral  kingdom.  The  following  arc  the 
chief  articles  used  for  that  piupose : — 

Spanish  flies,  or  cantharides. 

Mustard,  euphorbimn,  mezereon,  savine, 
croton  oil,  common  nettle,  and  steam. 

Tartrate  of  antimony,  uitnite  of  silver, 
ammonia,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  i 

caustic  potass.  J 

Blisters  are  among  the  most  valuable 
of  the  remedial  agents  which  the  physi- 
cian jiossesscs,  and  have  this  great  ad- 
vantage,— that  without  exhausting  the  I 

patient,  they  de}ilcte  the  system,  fre- 
quently doing  away  with  the  ncccssilv  of 
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bleeding,  while,  as  an  adjunct  to  that 
operation,  they  are  invaluable. 

In  all  inllammations,  w'hcther  acute  or 
chronic,  in  fevers,  rheumatisms,  and  mor- 
bid formations  or  glandular  enlargements, 
blisters  arc  admirable ; indeed,  there  arc 
few  diseases,  whether  of  the  blood  or  ner- 
vous system,  in  which  they  may  not  bo 
made  most  useful. 

The  only  articles  used  in  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  a blister,  are  the  pow- 
dered Spanish  llics,  Cimtharides,  which  see ; 
mustard,  and  tartar  emetic.  The  blister 
plaster  is  composed  of  lard,  suet,  rosin, 
wax,  and  Spanish  flies  ; a piece  of  w'hich, 
from  a drachm  to  two  ounces,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  blister  required,  is  spread 
ilpon  a piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  first  cut 
into  the  proper  shape.  The  form  in  which 
the  blister  is  made  is,  however,  of  no 
consequence,  except  it  is  meant  for  the 
head  or  the  cars ; all  others  may  be  either 
round,  oval,  or  heai’t-shaped.  Eor  the 
head,  when  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
whole  scalp — a practice  not  so  much  ap- 
proved of  as  formerly — the  shape  should 
somewhat  resemble  a boy’s  kite,  only  the 
tail  part  must  be  considerably  shorter ; 
when  this  is  spread,  the  margin  all  round 
is  to  be  deeply  notched  wdth  the  scissors, 
to  enable  it  to  fit  the  scalp  when  pressed 
down.  For  the  ears,  the  shape  is  like  the 
figure  6,  the  round  part  fitting  under  the 
lobe  of  the  car,  and  the  top  sAveeping 
behind  the  cartilage  of  the  ear.  For  the 
right  side,  the  shape  must  resemble  the  6 
in  its  proper  position ; for  the  left,  it  must 
be  reversed,  thus — d.  All  blisters  should 
have  a margin  of  at  least  half  an  inch;  the 
plaster  must  be  spread  wdth  the  thumb, 
smoothly  and  evenly,  and  not  less  than 
the  thickness  of  a shilling  in  depth. 

The  tinje  a blister  takes  to  rise  depends, 
first,  on  the  part  on  which  it  is  placed, 
and,  secondly,  on  the  temperament  of  the 
patient;  the  period,  how'ever,  is  generally 
between  eight  and  eighteen  hours.  The  best 
time  to  apply  a blister  is  before  going  to 
bed,  as  the  patient  then  generally  sleeps 
through  the  stage  of  its  rising.  With 
childi'en  imdcr  ten  years  of  age,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  keep  the  blister  on  for  more 
than  five  hours. 

As  soon  as  the  blister  has  formed,  the 
plaster  has  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  bag  of 
Iluid  nicked  with  the  scissors  at  the  loAvcst 
jjart,  to  insure  the  escape  of  all  the  scrum, 
care  bciny  taken  not  to  remove  any  of  the 
iskin.  A warm  bread  poultice' — the  slice 
of  bread  being  enclosed  in  muslin — 
having  been  got  ready  before  cutting  the 
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blister,  is  now'  to  be  placed  over  the  whole 
surface,  and  kept  on  for  an  hotu’.  _ When 
this  is  removed,  the  bhstered  part  is  to  be 
dusted  w'ith  violet  powder,  a little  fresh 
powder  being  added  from  time  to  time, 
Ey  adopting  this  method  of  dressing,  all 
smarting,  stiffness,  and  cracking  of  the 
new  cuticle  w'ill  be  avoided,  and  the 
blister  healed  in  a v'ery  few  hom's — a result 
that  cannot  be  attained  if  cither  the  part 
is  Avashed,  the  cuticle  removed,  or  a 
di'cssing  of  ointment  put  upon  it. 

Ehsters  are  always  liable  to  affect  the 
kidneys,  and,  in  some  constitutions,  pro- 
duce a painJrul  retention  of  urine.  To 
counteract  this  inconvenience,  the  person 
should  drink  freely  of  barley  water,  Avith 
about  a scruple  of  powdered  nitre  in  each 
quart,  during  the  time  the  blister  is  on, 
and  for  a short  time  after  it  is  removed. 

A mustard  blister  will  generally  rise  in 
between  twenty  and  thirty  n^utes, 
especially  if  it  has  been  mixed  Avith  hot 
water,  and  applied  thick.  Mustard  should 
be  spread  on  flannel.  When  the  plaster 
is  removed,  and  the  blister  cut,  it  wall  be 
necessary  to  apply  a Avarm  bread  poultice 
every  half-hom’  for  two  or  three  tunes, 
before  treating  the  surface  Avith  the  violet 
powder.  As  the  mustard  blister  causes 
considerable  pain,  and  much  local  inflam- 
mation, it  is  only  employed  where  strong 
measures  are  needed,  and  a powerful 
coimter-uritation  requmed. 

Tartar  emetic  requu'es  to  be  rubbed  into 
the  part  for  a succession  of  times  before  it 
evinces  any  semblance  of  blistering,  which 
it  finally  effects  by  raising  the  cuticle  in  a 
crop  of  pimples,  Avhich  ultimately  become 
vesicles  filled  w'ith  scrum,  like  small-pox. 
This  form  of  blistering  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  counter-irritation,  to  relieve 
some  congested  internal  organ.  See 
Tartaii  Emetic,  Ointment,  and  Anti- 
mony. 

In  hot  climates,  where  a disease  some- 
times runs  its  course  in  tAventy-four  hom's, 
it  Avould  be  fatal  to  wait  the  sIoav  rising 
of  a bhstcr  of  cantharides ; a more  expe- 
ditious plan  is,  therefore,  adopted.  A hole 
is  cut  out  of  a piece  of  buckskin  leather, 
the  shape  or  size  of  the  intended  blister ; 
the  margin  of  this  shape  is  then  spread 
with  adhesive  plaster,  Avhich  is  stuck  on 
the  patient’s  body  in  the  part  desired. 
The  skin  in  the  enclosed  shape  is  then 
moistened  with  Avarm  Avater,  over  Avhich 
the  surgeon  freely  nibs  a stick  of  lunai* 
caustic,  Avhen  in  a fcAV  minutes  a largo 
blister  rises  through  the  hole  in  tho 
leather. 
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Should  there  he  no  caustic,  a little  wool 
is  tied  round  a stick,  so  as  to  make  a l-inH 
of  mop,  which,  being  wetted  with  strong 
liquid  potass,  is  hastily  passed  over  the 
enclosed  cuticle,  when  the  same  result 
takes  place.  Strong  vinegar,  liquid  am- 
monia, or  nitric  acid,  rapidly  brushed 
over  the  part,  produces  the  same  efiFect, 
the  leather  being  used  merely  to  prevent 
the  ma.tcrial  employed  from  running  over 
the  skin,  and  to  confine  the  remedy  to  the 
part  intended. 

BLOOD,  THE. — The  blood  is  the  com- 
mon material  of  which  all  the  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  body  are  built,  whether  the 
sohd  bone,  or  the  most  dehcate  mem- 
brane, and  is,  in  fact,  almost  precisely 
analogous  to  the  chyle,  or  nutrient  prin- 
ciple of  the  digested  food,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  being  destitute  of  the  red  colouring 
globides  peculiar  to  the  blood.  The  chief 
physical  properties  of  blood  are  its  con- 
sistence, specific  gravity,  and  temperature. 
When  first  drawn  from  a vessel,  the,  blood 
IS  thick,  viscid,  and  tenacious;  this  con- 
sistency, soon  after  being  drawn,  changes 
materially,  and  the  blood  is  converted  into 
two  parts, — the  one  a firm,  solid  mass, 
called  the  clot,  crassamentum ; and  the 
other  a thin,  whey-like  fluid,  the  serum. 

The  sjiecific  gravity  of  the  blood  is 
slightly  heavier  than  water,  which  being 
taken  at  1,000,  that  of  the  blood  varies 
from  1,050  to  1,126.  Ai-terial  blood  is 
always  two  or  three  degrees  lighter  than 
venous. 

The  more  perfect  the  organization  of 
the  blood,  and  the  higher  its  power  of 
vitality,  the  denser  it  becomes ; hence  the 
blood  of  man  is  heavier  than  animals. 
The  effect  of  disease  on  the  blood  is 
always  to  reduce  its  specific  gravity ; con- 
sequently, the  blood  is  always  hghter  in 
disease  than  in  health. 

The  temperature  of  the  blood  differs 
considerably  in  different  animals.  In 
cold-blooded  animals  and  some  quadru- 
peds it  is  higher  than  in  man,  in  whom 
the  standard  is  taken  at  98°,  though  this, 
like  its  specific  gravity,  is  materially  in- 
fluenced by  disease;  as  in  fevers,  when  the 
mean  temperature  is  regarded  as  100°. 
In  particular  fevers,  again,  there  are 
special  differences ; thus,  in  the  cold  stage 
of  intcimittent  fever,  the  blood  has  been 
found  as  low  as  94°,  and  in  some  ardent 
fevers  it  has  ranged  as  high  as  102°,  and 
even  116°.  The  temperature  of  arterial 
blood  is  generally  between  one  and  two 
degrees  higher  than  venous  blood.  In 
birds,  the  heat  of  the  blood  is  greater  than 


in  any  other  animal,  and  in  the  duck  rises 
to  107°. 

Blood  is  a heterogeneous,  vital  fluid, 
wliich,  Avhen  drawn  from  the  body,  takes 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  coagulate, 
or  separate  into  the  two  parts  of  crassa- 
mentum and  serum  already  explained. 

The  crassamentum,  or  clot — the  solid 
portion  found  swimming  in  the  liquid 
portion,  comprising  one-third  of  the 
weight  of  the  whole — also  consists  of  two 
parts ; the  largest  and  most  important  is 
a soft,  elastic,  tenacious,  yellowish-white 
substance,  known  by  the  several  names  of 
animal  gluten,  coagulable  lymph,  fibre  of 
the  blood,  and  fibrin:  it  is  on  the  pre- 
sence of  this  fibrin  that  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  depends,  and  the  solid  structure 
of  every  part  of  the  body  is  owing;  the 
other,  and  less  important  part,  consists  of 
the  red  globules,  or  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood. 

The  senim,  or  fluid  part  of  the  blood, 
comprising  two-thirds  of  the  entire  weight 
of  that  fluid,  is  a thin,  transparent,  homo- 
geneous fluid,  of  a light  straw  colour,  of  a 
saline  taste,  and  adhesive  consistency. 
The  physical  properties  of  serum  are,  that 
it  coagulates  by  heat  into  a white,  com- 
pact mass,  like  the  white  of  egg,  or  albu- 
men, of  which,  in  fact,  it  consists. 
Cheimcally,  it  is  composed  of  imcombined 
alkalies  and  earthy  salts;  such  as  a 
muriate  of  potass  and  soda  in  combination 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  potass, 
and  phosphates  "of  lime  and  magnesia. 
The  amovmt  of  serum  in  the  blood  varies 
according  to  the  state  of  health  or  disease. 
It  is  often  in  great  excess,  and  is  abun- 
dantly pomed  out  into  the  cavities  of  the 
body, — as  in  all  cases  of  dropsy,  in  Bright’s 
disease,  and  water  of  the  head ; and  again, 
discharged  from  the  body  in  cholera.  The 
amount  of  serum  has  been  said  to  influence 
the  strength  and  ferocity  of  all  animals, 
being  small  in  quantity  in  the  carnivora, 
and  large  in  sheep,  co^vs,  and  the  harmless 
ruminants.  The  blood  not  only  maintains 
the  life  of  every  part  of  the  body,  but  is 
itself  alive,  possessing  all  those  phenomena 
peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  life.  The 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  animal 
body  is  always  larger  in  Ihe  young  than  the 
aged,  an  din  each  part  of  the  frame  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  organs  to  be  nou- 
rished. The  gross  proportion  of  tliis  fluid 
in  man  has  been  estimated  at  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  which,  if 
taken  at  an  average  of  160  pounds,  woidd 
give  30  pounds  of  blood  to  the  adult  man. 
Of  this  quantity,  one- fourth,  or  poimds, 
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is  supposed  to  circulate  in  the  arteries,  | 
and  called  arterial ; and  three -fourths,  or  j 
22^  pounds,  in  the  veins,  named  venous  I 
blood.  These  proportions  are,  perhaps, 
somewhat  high,  and,  as  a general  rule,  the  j 
maximum  amoimt  of  blood  may  be  esti-  , 
mated  at  28  pounds.  See  Circulation,  | 
Ebspir.vtion,  and  Animal  Heat. 

BLOOD,  LOSS  OF.— From  whatever 
cause  a large  loss  of  blood  has  taken 
place,  whether  from  external  or  internal 
hemorrhage — that  is,  from  w’ounds  and 
accidents,  or  from  the  rupture  of  a vessel, 
or  hooding  in  labour, — it  is  alwa;|^s,  when 
severe,  followed  by  faintness,  giddiness, 
loss  of  consciousness,  and  total  insensi- 
bility, or  syncope;  the  pulsations  at  the 
wrists  or  heart  becoming  imperceptible, 
and  attended  by  cold  extremities,  great 
pallor  of  the  surface,  and.  a clammy  sweat 
on  the  face  and  neck.  This  state  of  ap- 
parent death  lasts  for  a longer  or  shorter 
time,  the  patient  slowly  recovering,  first 
with  an  incoherency,  amoimting  at  times 
to  dehrium,  yawning,  sighing,  sickness, 
a gasping,  irregular  breathing,  and  a 
gradual  restoration  of  warmth  and  colom’ 
to  the  body.  In  fatal  cases  of  hemorrhage, 
the  symptoms  are  aU  progressively  worse; 
the  countenance  paler  and  more  sunken, 
the  breathing  more  gasping  and  difficult, 
and,  after  a spasmodic  or  convulsive 
tremor,  the  patient,  with  a few  irregular 
gasps,  expires.  The  treatment  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  exciting  cause,  which 
see,  and  Syncope. 

BLOOD,  SPITTING  0~F .Scemop- 
tysis. 

Symptoms. — These  commence  with  a 
weight  and  oppression  in  the  chest ; a dry, 
ticlding  cough;  a quick,  sharp,  com- 
pressible pulse;  a saltish  taste  in  the 
mouth ; a flushed  face ; pain  in  the  head ; 
and  more  or  less  of  blood  expectorated  by 
the  force  of  a dry,  irritating  cough,  either 
from  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  from 
the  bronchial  tubes. 

Causes. — These  may  proceed  from  a 
fulness  of  blood  at  a certain  jicriod  of  life, 
from  previous  disease  of  the  parts,  from 
accidents,  and  other  causes.  This  disease 
is  easily  distinguished  from  hcematmnesis, 
or  blood  from  the  stomach,  by  the  latter 
being  vomited,  coming  away  in  larger 
quantities,  and  of  a darker  colour ; where- 
as that  spit  up  from  the  chest  is  in  small 
quantities,  and  of  a bright,  florid  ailour. 

Treatment. — It  is  seldom  neccssaiw, 
or  even  proper,  to  bleed  from  the  system 
in  this  ffiscase,  though  a few  leeches  ap- 
plied over  the  breast-bone  will  often  be 
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found  of  great  benefit.  ^U1  excitement 
should  bo  prevented,  the  patient  kept  on 
a low  vegetable  and  farinaceous  diet,  and 
all  stimulants  avoided.  The  feet  arc  to 
bo  kept  hot,  the  general  temperature  cool, 
and  the  following  acid  and  astringent 
medicines  regularly  administered.  Take 
of— 

Sugar  of  lead.  . . . 2 scruples. 

Powdered  opium  . . 0 grains. 

Extract  of  hemlock  . 1 scruple. 

Mix,  make  into  a mass,  and  divide  into 
twelve  pills ; one  to  bo  taken  every  four 
hours,  accompanied  with  frequent  draughts 
of  buttermilk,  or  else  occasional  mouthfuls 
of  vinegar  and  water.  Take  ot 

Infusion  of  rose  leaves . 0 ounces. 

Epsom  salts  ....  1 ounce. 
Dissolve,  and  add — ■ 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid.  30  drops. 

Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
every  six  hom’s. 

This  treatment  is  to  be  persisted  m for 
some  time,  the  quantity  of  the  sugai-  of 
lead  being  increased  one  grain  in  each 
powder  on  eveiy  occasion  of  renewing  the 
prescription. 

No  danger  can  arise  from  the  lead  so 
long  as  a sufficiency  of  buttermillc  or 
vinegar  is  taken  after  each  dose  of  the 
pills,  to  insure  the  lead  being  kept  by 
those  means  in  a state  of  acetate.  VV^hen 
the  quantity  of  blood  is  serious,  the  hands 
! are  to  be  plunged  into  cold  water,  a 
j napkin  wrung  out  of  cold  vinegar  and 
j water  laid  across  the  chest,  and  the 
1 following  powders  given  instead  of  the 
. pills.  Take  of — 

Powdered  ipecacuanha  20  grams. 

Powdered  opium  . . 2 grains. 

Sulphate  of  potass  . . 2 scruples. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  i>^to  six 
powders ; one  to  be  given  every  half-hour 
or  hour,  till  the  violence  of  the  bleeding 
is  arrested.  The  feet  arc  to  be  kept  hot, 
the  chest  cool,  acid  di'inks  taken,  the 
bowels  acted  on  by  the  Epsom  salty 
turc,  and  the  patient  kept  tranquil.  See 
Hemorrhage. 

BLOOD,  VOMITING  OF. — Hesma- 
temesis. 

Symptoms. — These  are  much  the  same 
as  those  just  described,  attended,  however, 
with  nausea  and  sickness,  with  liie 
vomiting  of  a quantity  of  dark-coloured, 
grumous  blood,  mixed  more  or  loss  with 
the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

Causes. — ^The  causes  producing  this 
disease  may  arise  from  loug-suppressed 
evacuations,  compression  of  the  liver  or 
spleen,  the  biu’sting  of  tumours,  or  from 
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sudden  violence,  such  as  blows,  &c.  This 
disease  is  seldom  fatal  imless  attended  with 
organic  mischief. 

The  TREATMENT  consists  in  applying 
bags  of  pounded  ice  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach;  giving  a simple  farinaceous  diet; 
an  occasional  dose  of  grey  powder,  followed 
by  a colocynth  pill,  if  the  liver  be  concerned 
in  the  disease ; or  the  Epsom  salt  mixture 
prescribed  in  Spitting  of  Blood,  with  acid 
dnnks : the  same  if  caused  by  accident; 
but,  if  necessary,  an  opium  pill  at  bedtime, 
or  the  pills  prescribed  in  the  last  disease, 
with  the  same  general  directions.  See 
Hemoerhaoe. 

BLOWS  are  serious  only  when  inflicted 
on  parts  where  important  organs  are  likely 
to  be  injured;  thus,  blows  on  the  head 
and  neck,  over  the  heart  and  stomach,  are 
more  likely  to  be  serious  than  elsewhere. 
Farts  well  covered  with  flesh  are  less 
aficcted  by  such  injuries  than  the  shins, 
or  immediately  over  joints.  According  to 
the  force  with  which  the  blow  is  given,  it 
is  followed  by  a mpture  of  one  or  more 
small  vessels,  by  swelling,  and  discolora- 
tion. When  delivered,  however,  on  a 
dangerous  part,  and  if  likely  to  be  followed 
by  fatal  consequences,  the  injured  person 
becomes  deadly  faint,  loses  all  physical 
power,  and  appears  in  a state  of  coma. 

Treatment. — For  injuries  the  result 
of  ordinary  blows,  imattended  with  frac- 
ture, the  treatment  must  depend  greatly 
upon  the  situation  of  the  hurt.  If  there 
be  much  tumefaction,  leeches  should  be 
applied  to  the  swelling,  and  the  bleeding 
encouraged  by  a sponge  and  hot  water, 
after  which,  the  following  lotion  should 
be  applied  cold.  Take  of — 

Sal  ammoniac  powder  . ounce. 

Camphor  water  . . 1 quart. 

Dissolve,  and  add — 

Vinegar 4 ounces. 

Mix.  Eeep  the  part  constantly  wet  with 
cloths  dipped  in  the  lotion.  If,  however, 
the  injiuy  is  over  a joint,  the  lotion  must 
bo  applied  warm.  When  the  blow  has 
caused  fainting  and  loss  of  power,  brandy 
and  ammonia,  with  ether,  must  be  given 
in  small  doses  frequently,  cold  water 
dashed  on  the  face,  and  the  spine  rubbed 
with  tuiq)entine,  oil,  and  hartshorn;  and 
should  the  insensibility  continue,  the 
patient  must  be  put  to  bed,  hot  water  and 
mustard  applied  to  his  feet  and  legs,  fric- 
tion established  over  the  heart  and  chest, 
and  artificial  respiration  adopted  should 
the  state  of  syncope  continue  imabated. 

BLUE  DISEASE,  or  Cyanosis. — This 
is  a disease  that  depends  upon  some 


original  imperfection  of  the  heart,  bv 
which  venous  blood  becomes  mixed  ■witli 
arterial, — usually  the  result  of  the  valve 
between  the  right  and  left  ventricle  re- 
maining permanently  open,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  skin  assumes  the  hue  of  the 
venous  blood.  This  is  purely  a disease  of 
infancy,  only  one  case  bemg  recorded 
where  the  patient  lived  to  the  ago  of 
thirty-seven.  See  Heart,  and  Advice 
TO  Mothers. 

BLUE  OINTMENT.  — The  popular 
name  of  Mercurial  Ointment,  which  see. 

BLUE  PILL. — A protoxide  of  mercury, 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  mercurial 
preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  What 
the  grey  powder  is  in  a dry  form,  the  blue 
pill  is  in  a moist  one ; each  possessing 
analogous  properties,  and  being  chemi- 
cally nearly  alke.  For  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, see  Mercdrt. 

Medical  'Properties. — Blue  piU  exerts 
three  distinct  actions  on  the  system,  ac- 
cording to  the  dose  in  which  it  is  given ; 
viz.,  as  an  alterative,  aperient,  and  sialo- 
gogue — or  a medicine  to  excite  the  flow  of 
the  saliva.  As  m alterative,  either  alone, 
in  doses  of  from  1 to  3 grains  twice  a day, 
or  in  conjunction  with  Colombo  or  quinine ; 
or  taken  with  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
it  may  be  made  to  act  either  as  an  altera- 
tive or  a tonic,  or  both.  As  an  aperient, 
taken  in  doses  of  from  4 to  8 grains,  it  will 
be  found  to  act  as  an  easy,  efficient,  and 
satisfactory  purgative,  producing  a full 
action  on  the  bowels  without  any  griping 
or  inconvenience  whatever.  As  a sialo- 
gogue,  in  doses  of  1 grain  every  three 
hours,  it  is  employed  to  act  on  the  sali- 
vai’y  glands,  in  cases  of  indigestion,  or 
stomachic  affections,  proceeding  itom 
functional  derangement  of  that  organ.  To 
enable  the  blue  pill  to  act  in  this  special 
manner — as  a stomachic — it  is  necessaiy 
to  continue  its  use  for  some  time,  and 
prevent  its  acting  in  cither  of  the  other 
two  -ways.  To  effect  this,  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  combine  a substance  with  the 
blue  pill,  which  will  keep  it  in  the  system, 
and  prevent  its  action  on  either  the 
stomach  or  the  bowels ; that  substance  is 
powdered  kino,  which,  when  a sialogogue 
action  is  deshed,  should  be  mixed  M-ith  the 
pill  in  the  proportion  of  1 grain  of  kino  to 
2 grains  of  blue  pill.  A two-grain  blue 
pill,  wdlh  1 grain  of  kino,  given  every  six 
hours,  till  the  mouth  feels  tender,  and  an 
extra  flow  of  saliva  follows,  will  indicate 
the  success  of  the  action,  when  the  blue 
pill  may  be  dis])cnsed  with,  and  the 
following  morning  a couple  of  com- 
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pound  colocjTitE  pills  given,  succeeded, 

& nocessarj-,  in  six  Lours  by  a common 
black  draught,  which  will  carry  oil  the 
mercury  from  tlie  system,  ^ and  sa^  e the 
patient  from  anj'  risk  of  salivation,  unless, 
indeed,  he  should  get  wet  during  the  time 
of  taking  it.  See  Salivation. 

BLUE  SKIN.— A condition  of  the  body 
only  witnessed  in  the  collapse  stage  ot 
Asiatic  cholera.  See  Cholera. 

BLUESTONE.  — Blue  vitriol,  blue 
copperas,  or  the  sulphate  of  copper,  is  a 
mineral  salt,  composed  of  sulphuric  acid, 
or  vitriol,  and  copper,  and  found  m a 
liquid  state  in  copper  mines,  from  which 
it  is  obtained  in  large  pyramidal  crystals 
of  a deep  blue  colom’,  ot  an  acid,  metallic, 
and  strongly  astringent  taste,  and  easily 
soluble  in  water.  „ 

medical  Properties.— Internally,  blue- 
stone  acts  as  an  emetic  and  a tonic ; and 
externally,  as  a stimulant,  astringent,  and 
escharotic.  As  an  emetic,  m cases  ot 
vegetable  poisons,  bluestone  is  a drug  of 
singular  efficacy  and  despatch,  generally 
acting  within  a few  minutes  from  the  time 
of  taking,  the  dose  bemg  from  6 to  16 
grains  dissolved  in  "svarm  water.  As  a 
tonic,  in  cases  of  convalescence  from  fever, 
neuralgia,  general  debility,  St.  Vitus  dance, 
or  paralysis,  bluestone,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  tonics,  is  a drug 
of  most  reliable  advantage,  and  may  be 
given  in  doses  ranging  from  one-fourth  ot 
a grain  to  l.|  grams  three  tunes  a day. 
Its  use  externally  is  far  greater  and  more 
frequent  than  internally,  and  as  a collj-rimn, 
or  wash  for  the  eyes,  in  certa,in  conditions 
of  that  organ,  in  the  proportion  of  a grain 
to  the  ounce  of  common  or  rose  water,  is 
extremely  serviceable,  acting  as  a gentle 
and  beneficial  stimulant.  As  a lotion  or 
wash  to  indolent  ulcers,  or  those  of  a 
specific  character,  in  the  proportion  ot 
from  3 to  5 grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
as  a cleansing  and  corrective  apph- 
cation  to  warts,  diseased  formations,  or 
phagedenic  sores,  cither  scattered  over  as 
a powder,  or  the  crystal  rubbed  on  the 
part,  this  salt  -will  be  found  of  singular 
service.  Sec  Copperas. 

jjOlL.  — Professionally  called  Furun- 
cuhis.  This,  though  a disease  of  the  skin, 
can  hardly  be  called  a cutaneous  affection, 
as  the  seat  of  it  is  always  in  the  true  skin 
and  cellular  tissue.  This  painful  disease 
is  a circumscribed,  hard,  inflammatory 
swelling,  of  a deep  red  colour  from  the 
first,  exceedingly  painful,  and  almost 
always  terminating,  after  a tedious  process, 
in  suppuration.  A boil  generally  corn- 
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menccs  with  a small  red  punplc,  uncom- 
monly tender  and  angry-looking,  which, 
after  a time,  enlarges,  having  a vmite 
point,  and  a broad,  hard,  well-defined  base 
spreading  under  the  skin.  As  the  swelling 
advances,  the  point  or  apex  sinks,  till  the 
whole  assumes  the  form  ol  a flat,  elevated 
cake,  with  a puckered  centre.  The  sup- 
puration is  always  slow,  and  never  perfect, 
for  the  discharge,  or  ^ pus,  is  tinged  cr 
mixed  with  blood  and  fibres  of  the  cellular 

t;lSSU.6. 

Causes.— Boils  nearly  always  arise  from 
constitutional  causes,  and  arc,  in  reality, 
efforts  of  nature  to  throw  off,  or  relieve 
the  body  of,  some  impurity,  that,  retained 
in  the  system,  would  be  prejudicial  to 
health;  hence  they  have  been  popularly 
caUed  healthy,  as  after  them  the  system 
usually  feels  lighter  and  better.  Boils 
generally  occur  in  full-bodied,  free-living^ 
persons,  in  robust  health  and  the  prime  of 
life,  though  they  occasionally  take  place  in 
weak,  emaciated  individuals.  The  parts 
most  liable  to  boils  are  the  neck,  between 
the  shoulders,  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm 
and  the  hip,  or  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
rendering  the  sitting  posture  almost  im- 
possible. 

Treatment. — As  boils  seldom  como 
singly,  and  a crop  or  succession  forms 
either  in  the  same  neighbourhood  or  other 
parts,  some  practitioners  endeavour  to 
discuss  or  dissipate  them  either  by  ap- 
plying a soft  extract  of  opium,  the  extract 
of  lead,  or  a preparation  of  honey  and 
diluted  sulphuric  acid ; but  alniost  always 
this  is  not  only  a loss  of  time,  but  a 
source  of  irritation  and  suffering  to  the 
patient,  as  the  natural  intention  of  the 
swelling  is  to  proceed  to  suppuration,  lo 
facilitate  this  object,  the  most  prudent 
practice  is,  from  the  first,  to  encourage  the 
suppm'ation  by  every  available  means, 
and  hot  emollient  poultices  are  the  best 
possible  applications ; and  of  these,  such 
articles  as  retain  the  heat  longest  are  the 
best.  Linseed-meal  is  generally  considered 
the  most  suitable  article  for  a poultice,  and 
this,  with  barley-meal,  or  bran,  may  be 
steadily  employed,  using  one  or  the  other 
as  a change,  for  the  poultice  must  be  con- 
tinued for  some  considerable  time  before 
the  boil  will  be  far  enough  advanced  to  bo 
interfered  with.  As  soon  ns  the  upper 
portion  becomes  soft,  showing  that  sup- 
puration has  commenced,  an  incision  is  to 
be  made  tluough  the  skin  into  tlio  hard 
mass  below,  all  the  collected  matter  pressed 
out,  and  the  poulticing  continued  till  the 
entire  core,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  dis- 
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chai'gcd.  To  facilitate  this,  the  opening 
in  the  first  instance  must  be  large,  and,  to 
be  thoroughly  effectual,  should  be  crucial, 
or  in  the  fonn  of  a cross.  To  expedite  the 
expulsion  of  the  core,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  -wash  the  sore  with  a solution 
of  blucstone,  or  touch  the  edges  with 
nitric  acid  or  lunar  caustic.  When  the 
whole  of  the  hardened  tissue  has  been 
thrown  off,  and  the  cavity  cleaned  by 
fomentation  or  poultice,  a piece  of  lint  is 
to  be  laid  over  the  part,  which  wiU  soon 
close  up  and  heal.  When  the  healing 
process,  however,  is  slow,  a weak  solution 
of  bluestone  may  be  used  to  stimulate  the 
granulating  sinface,  and  the  dry  lint  re- 
sumed. 

It  is  during  the  cure  of  the  abscess  that 
medicine  should  be  given  j and  as  such 
painful  visitors  as  boils  generally  proceed 
from  a disordered  state  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  the  coui'se  should  begin  by  taking 
a couple  of  compound  colocynth  pills, 
followed,  if  necessai-y,  by  a black  draught; 
and  the  day  after,  the  pills  and  mixtui-e 
prescribed  below.  Take  of — 

Blue  pill 1 scruple. 

Compound  rhubaih  pill  1 scruple. 

Extract  of  henbane  . 1 scruple. 

Powdered  Colombo  . .10  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  12  pills;  one  to  be 
taken  three  times  a day.  Take  of — 

Infusion  of  quassia  . 6 ounces. 

Diluted  nitric  acid  . . 20  drops. 

Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  every 
six  hours.  A decoction  of  dandelion  or 
sarsaparilla  may  be  occasionally  substi- 
tuted for  the  quassia  mixture,  with  a 
change  of  food  and  a fuU  diet  in  all  stages 
of  this  disease,  and  especially  in  the  con- 
valescent period.  The  warni  bath,  with 
friction,  will  be  found  eminently  service- 
able. See  CaebukcjjE. 

BOLE.  — An  argillaceous  earth,  used 
externally  as  a dusting  powder  for  infants. 

BOLE  ARMENIAN.— A red  argil- 
laceous earth,  possessing  astringent  and 
styptic  properties,  and  largely  used  by 
dentists  as  a tooth-powder : it  is  particu- 
larly serviceable  in  all  scorbutic  affections 
of  the  gums,  and  especially  in  that  *sott, 
spongy  state  of  them  common  to  scurvy 
of  the  mouth.  See  Tootit-Powdeii. 

BOLETUS  IGNARIDS.— The  agaric; 
the  boletus  is  also  a species  of  Mushroom, 
which  see. 

BOLUS. — A Latin  word,  signifying  a 
piece,  a bit,  a mouthful,  a large  pill ; a 
form  of  giving  medicine  very  much  in 
vogue  fifty  years  ago,  but  now  entirely 
obsolete. 


BOMBUS. — ^^A  ringing  sound  m the 
ears,  from  a Latin  w'ord  signifying  a buzz, 
a hum;  a word  used  to  express  what  phy- 
sicians call  tinnitus  aurium. 

BONE. — Os,  or  osteon.  Bones  are  hard, 
msensible,  organized  parts  of  the  body;  of 
a white  colour  in  youth  and  mid-age,  but 
dark  and  greasy  in  advanced  life;  of  a 
spongy,  compact  textum,  forming  the  solid 
framework  of  most  animal  bodies,  serving 
as  supports  and  protection  to  other  organs, 
and  affording  attachment  to  the  muscles, 
which  act  as  levers  to  the  body,  and  give 
motion  and  locomotion  to  the  jframe. 
Bones  are  highly  organized,  and  are  com- 
posed of  a fine  porous  membrane  called 
cellular  tissue,  the  cells  or  meshes  of  which 
are  filled  up  with  an  osseous  or  bony 
deposit,  each  bone  taking  its  shape  from 
the  duty  it  has  to  perfoim. 

AU  bones  are  hoUow,  and  consist  of  two 
plates,  the  space  between  being  filled  up 
with  a kind  of  honeycomb  arrangement, 
the  cells  of  which  are  filled  with  a fine 
semi-fluid  ojil,  that  serves  to  give  them 
lightness  and  strength,  and  tends  to  pre- 
serve them  from  fractxme,  to  which  they 
would  else  be  constantly  liable  but  for  such 
a provision. 

Bones  are  divided  into  the  round  and 
they?«i;  the  round,  such  as  those  of  the 
leg  and  the  arm,  are  long,  cyhndrical, 
hollow  tubes,  filled  with  an  opaque,  semi- 
fluid oil,  called  marrow,  which,  while 
nourishing  the  bone,  imparts  strength 
and  hghtness  to  it.  The  flat  bones,  like 
the  breast-bone,  those  of  the  shoulder,  hip, 
and  bones  of  the  skull,  consist  of  two 
plates,  with  an  intermediate  cancellated 
structure. 

All  bones  are  eovered  with  a close-fit- 
ting fibrous  membrance,  called  periosteum. 
tlirough  which  they  are  liberally  supplied 
with  arteries,  veins,  lymphat  ics,  and  nerves. 

Bone  consists  of  cartilage,  gelatine,  neu- 
tral phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  hme, 
fluate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

■ The  skeleton  of  the  human  body  con- 
sists of  248  bones,  divided  into  two  equal 
sets,  with  the  exception  of  the  spinal 
column,  which  is  composed  of  26  separate 
bones.  See  Skeleton,  and  Vertebra;. 

Bones  are  subject  to  diseases  like  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  to  in- 
flammation, ulceration,  caries,  oxfoUation, 
and  death,  or  Necrosis,  which  sec, 

BORAX, — Boras  sodte,  or  the  biborate 
of  soda,  a saline  compound,  composed  of 
boracic  acid  imd  soda,  found  native  in 
Thibet,  Persia,  and  South  America.  A 
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wliite,  transparent  crystal  of  six-sided 
prisms,  terminating  in  three-sided  or  six- 
sided  pyramids.  Borax  is  invaluable  as 
a Ilux  m the  arts,  and  extensively  used 
as  a solder  in  gold  and  silver,  and  also 
used  in  medicine,  both  as  a lotion  and 
linctus,  or  confection  for  thrush,  and  any 
soft  and  painful  aliection  of  the  tongue, 
mouth,  and  gums.  The  borax,  dissolved 
in  water,  and  used  cither  as  a wash  or 
gargle  for  sore  mouths,  affords  considerable 
relief.  The  usual  form  of  using  the  borax 
for  children  in  thrush,  is  to  mix  the  pow- 
dered salt  with  honey,  and  put  a small 
quantity  into  the  child’s  mouth,  allow- 
ing it  to  melt  and  diffuse:  this  is  called  a 
Linctus,  which  see.  Or  else  a solution  of 
the  salt  in  rose-water  is  used,  with  a little 
lint  tied  to  a stick  like  a mop,  with  which 
the  lotion  is  freely  applied  to  the  child’s 
mouth.  See  Theush.  It  is  also  used  as 
a cosmetic  wash  to  beautify  the  skin,  and 
as  a gargle  for  sore  throats.  See  Gaegle, 
and  Cosmetic.  Borax  is  refrigerant  and 
diuretic,  and  useful  both  in  sahvation  and 
dropsy. 

BO  D GIE. — An  instrument,  either  made 
of  a flexible,  elastic,  waxy  material,  capable 
of  being  bent  into  any  shape  required,  or 
manufactured  of  polished  iron  or  steel, 
and  formed  into  a curve.  Bougies  are 
made  of  many  sizes,  gradually  enlarging 
in  calibre,  and  numbered  from  a definite 
figure,  upward.  The  object  of  this  instru- 
ment is  to  overcome  a contraction  or  stric- 
ture in  one  or  other  of  the  great  passages, 
as  the  ossophagus  or  gullet,  the  urethra, 
or  the  rectum.  Eor  the  mode  of  introducing 
the  bougie,  see  Steictuee.  The  only 
general  precaution  necessary  to  mention 
IS,  when  the  metaUic  one  is  used,  to  warm 
it  before  being  employed,  and  in  both 
cases  to  oil  the  instrument  first. 

BOWELS,  INFLAMMATION  OF.— 
Enteritis.  _ This  foiunidable  disease,  which 
is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal 
coat,  or  investing  lining,  of  the  intestines 
and  all  the  abdominal  viscera,  involving 
also  the  muscular  coat  of  tlie  bowels  them- 
selves, is  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  all 
the  inflammations  of  the  body,  and  de- 
mands the  most  immediate  and  eneigetic 
mo<le  of  treatment. 

Sy.metoms. — These  begin  with  sharp 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  with  a darting, 
twisting  succession  of  pains  round  the 
navel,  all  greatly  increased  by  pressure; 
at  the  same  time  there  is  great  tension  or 
tightness  of  the  integuments. 

The  patient  is  afraid  to  move  his  head 
or  arras,  or  any  part  of  the  body,  from  the 
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fear  of  increasing  his  sufferings ; the  legs 
are  drawn  up  and  bent,  to  afford  relief ; at 
the  same  time  there  is  an  obstinate  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels,  with  sickness  and 
vomiting — generally  of  bile,  but  if  the  in- 
flammatory action  is  very  low,  occasionally 
of  crude,  and  even  feculent  matter, — and 
the  pulse,  at  first  quick  and  sharp,  becomes 
hard,  frequent,  and  contracted.  The 
strength  seems  exhausted,  and  the  water 
is  high-coloured  and  scanty. 

When  about  to  prove  fatal,  the  pulse 
sinks  and  becomes  small  and  weak,  the 
features  are  pale  and  shrunk,  the  extremi- 
ties grow  cold,  a clammy  sweat  bedews 
the  body,  and  a violent  hiccough  precedes 
the  death. 

When  a favom’able  turn  may  be  ex- 
pected, the  pulse  rises,  the  bowels  act 
freely,  the  pain  and  tension  subside,  and 
a large  quantity  of  urine  is  freely  voided. 

This  disease  usually  terminates  in  reso- 
lution, ulceration,  or  gangrene.  It  is  / 
easily  distinguished  from  cohe  by  being 
attended  with  fever,  by  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  and  by  the  pain  being  increased  by 
pressure,  whereas  in  colic  it  is  relieved 
by  it. 

Teeatmekt. — In  this,  the  first  object 
is  to  allay  the  inflammatory  action,  and 
then  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  The  first 
of  these  intentions  must  be  effected  by 
bleeding  from  the  arm,  in  quantity  2iro- 
portionate  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and 
urgency  of  the  symptoms,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  from  nine  to  eighteen  leeches  round 
the  navel,  by  placing  the  patient  in  a hot 
bath  for  five  or  seven  minutes,  and  by  the 
use  of  repeated  fomentations  of  hot  camo- 
mile tea  over  the  abdomen,  and  a suppo- 
sitory of  five  grains  of  opium  placed  in  the 
rectum.  One  of  the  following  powders 
is  then  to  be  given  every  two  hours  for 
four  times  in  succession.  Take  of — 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Powdered  opium  . . 6 grains. 

Mix  minutely,  and  divide  into  six  powders. 

Two  hours  after  the  last  powder,  an 
ounce  and  a hah^ — if  to  an  adult  man — of 
castor  oil  is  to  be  given  in  a little  pepper- 
mint water.  Should  the  bowels  not  act 
within  an  hour  after,  a warm  injection  of 
a quart  of  thin  gruel,  with  castor  oil,  must 
be  thrown  up  the  bowels  by  means  of  an 
enema  syringe,  and  in  half  an  hour  after, 
a drop  of  croton  oil  jilacod  on  the  tongue, 
and  the  same  kind  of  injection  repeated. 
When  the  bowels  begin  to  act  freely  the 
symptoms  abate,  and  the  jiationt  is  to 
be  given  warm  mucilaginous  drinks,  and 
the  following  mixture.  Take  of— 
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Solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia 2 oiineos. 

Camplioi-  water  ...  3 ounces. 

Ipecacuanba  wine  . . 3 drachms. 

Tincture  of  opium  . . 1 drachm. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre  . 2 drachms. 

Mix,  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls  every 
four  hom-s. 

When  the  vomiting  is  very  severe  and 
continued,  there  is  fear  of  an  intussuscep- 
tion; in  which  case,  from  one  to  three 
ounces  of  quicksilver  must  be  swallowed, 
in  the  hope  of  overcoming  the  obstruction. 
See  Intussusception,  and  Gastritis. 

BOIYELS,  OBSTRUCTIOJI  OF.  See 
Constipation. 

BRACmUM. — The  arm ; from  whence 
we  obtain  the  word  brachial,  as  the  brachial 
artery,  or  nerve,  the  name  of  the  chief 
artery  and  nerve  of  the  superior  extremity. 
The  brachial  artery  is  a continuation  of 
the  axdlaiy  artery,  and  terminates  in  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

BRAIN,  THE. — This  important  organ, 
the  seat  of  sensation,  thought,  and  intel- 
ligence, and  contained  in  the  cavity  formed 
by  the  bones  comprising  the  case  of  the  skull, 
has  been  described  by  modern  phrenologists 
as  being  a large  flat  cake,  which,  if  care- 
fully unfolded  and  spread  out,  woifld  cover 
a circular  area  of  several  feet  in  diameter. 
The  brain  so  expanded  is  folded  and 
doubled  up  in  the  most  admirable  and 
wonderful  manner,  to  enable  it  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  narrow,  oval  cavity  of  the 
cranium  that  receives  it ; these  doublings 
or  folds  being  the  convolutions,  as  they 
arc  called,  which  impart  those  inequalities 
to  the  vault  of  the  skuh-cap  from  which 
the  science  of  plu'enology  has  derived  its 
external  symbols. 

Anatomically,  the  brain  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  external  and  internal.  The 
external  or  outer  portion  is  termed  the 
bark,  or  cincritious  part,  from  its  ashy  grey 
colour ; it  is  also  called  the  glandular, 
or  secretory,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
possess  some  of  the  secreting  properties  of 
a gland.  This  portion  is  composed  of  a 
fine  cellular  membrane,  through  which  a 
congeries  of  extremely  minute  bloodvessels 
circulate  freely.  The  internal  portion,  the 
largest  and  the  most  consistent  part  of  the 
bram,  is  called  the  medullary  portion,  so 
named  from  its  white  marrowy  appearance, 
and  consists  of  bimdles  of  minute  fibres 
interlaced  together.  Both  these  portions 
are  intimately  united  in  the  centre  of  the 
mass,  or,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  meisual 
line,  the  fibres  of  the  right  side  passing  to 
the  loft,  and  vice  versa ; thus  each  side  of 


the  brain  is  a reduplication  of  the  otlier.  | 
The  brain  is  divided  into  throe  parts — the  » 

cerebrum,  or  brain  proper;  the  cerebellum,  | 
or  lesser  brain;  and  i\M  medulla  oblongata,  f 
or  commencement  of  the  spinal  marrow.  S 
The  cerebrum,  or  brain  proper, is  situated  t 
at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  skull,  j 
and  is  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  ; 
whole  mass.  It  is  divided  into  two  halves, 
called  hemispheres,  each  hemisphere  being  j 
subdiidded,  by  deep  fissures  called  sold,  [ 
into  three  lobes,  named,  from  their  situa- 
tion, the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior 
lobes.  The  cerebellum,  or  smaller  brain,  is 
simply  divided  into  two  parts — the  right 
and  left  hemispheres.  This  portion  is 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  henA,  or  oedput, 
and  differs  materially  in  structure  from 
the  larger  brain,  being  composed  of  flat- 
tened layers,  or  lamince.  The  medulla 
oblongata  is  somewhat  of  a funnel  shape, 
and  seems  like  a continuous  process  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  brain,  and  passes  out  of 
the  skuU  to  descend  along  the  tube  of  I 
the  spinal  column.  See  Medulla  Ob-  r 
LONGATA.  ; 


UNDER  VIEW  OF  THE  BR.VIN.  j 

No.  ],  1.  Anterior  Lobes  of  the  Cerebrum.  | 
2,  2.  Middle  Lobes.  2,  3.  Posterior  Lobes.  j 
•1,  -1.  Right  and  LoR  Hemispheres  of  the 
Cerebellum.  5.  Commencement  of  the  t 

Medulla  Oblongata.  | 

Besides  the  external  case  of  the  skull, 
the  brain  is  enclosed  in  three  internal  | 

investures  or  membranes,  two  of  them  j 
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ealloJ  by  tbc  aucients,  who  believed  that 
they  gave  birth  to  and  supported  all 
the  nervous  mass  within  the  head,  the 
mothers.  Thus  the  first,  a strong  fibrous 
texture,  is  named  dura  mater,  or  hard 
mother,  because  firm  and  resistent,  lining 
the  inside  of  the  skull  and  top  of  the  brain, 
and  sending  do\vn  long  processes  between 
the  two  hemispheres  and  eonvolutions  in 
an  analogous  manner  to  the  tough  mem- 
brane foimd  lining  the  inner  shell  of  a 
walnut,  to  which  fruit  the  brain  bears  a 
strong  general  resemblance.  The  second 
is  termed  the  pia  mater,  or  kind  mother, 
because  it  dips  into  eveiy  fold  and  convo- 
lution of  the  brain,  and  is  a fine  delicate 
membrane,  covered  in  every  part  with 
a hetwork  of  bloodvessels,  and  is  the 
medium  by  which  nourishment  is  carried 
to  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  thu’d 
coat  is  named  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a spider’s  web. 
The  proper  uses  and  order  of  these  invest- 
ments wtII  be  given  elsewhere. 

Between  the  folds  and  doublings  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain  there  are  several 
cavities,  or  open  spaces  and  elevations, 
which  have  received  from  different  anato- 
mists names,  according  to  their  shape  or 
size,  such  as  the  Ventricles,  Fornix,  Hip- 
pocampi, &c.,  which  see. 

The  human  brain  is  larger  in  proportion 
than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  weighs, 
in  the  adult  man,  about  three  pounds,  and 
in  the  female  two  pounds  twelve  ounces; 
but  there  arc  many  exceptions  to  both 
rules. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  an  animal  depends  mueh  on  the 
in-cgularities  or  convolutions  of  the  brain ; 
the  lower  the  animal  sinks  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence,  the  smoother  becomes  the 
surface  of  the  brain.  For  the  arteries  and 
veins  of  this  organ,  see  Cieculatiojt  of 
THE  Brain. 

The  brain  is  subject  to  several  diseases 
and  many  accidents : for  the  former,  see 
I.XFLAM3IATION  OP  TOE  BbAIN  AND 
ilEMBRANES,  Mania;  and  for  the  latter. 
Compression,  Concussion,  Eupture, 
&c. 

BEAIN,  SOFTENING  OF,  or  Bamol- 
lissoment.  — This  is  a clironic  affection, 
proceeding  from  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  and  can  only  be  ex- 
plained after  the  primary  cause.  See 
Inflammation  of  the  Brain. 

BEAN. — Tlie  Imsk  or  shell  of  wheat, 
which,  as  it  contains  a considerable  amount 
of  the  farinaceous  property  of  the  grain, 
is  used  by  the  Scotch  to  make  a subacid, 
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gelatinous,  and  very  nutritious  food,  ex- 
tremely serviceable  as  a diet  to  the  con- 
valescent patient  in  fevers,  ‘called  Sowans, 
which  see.  Bran  is  only  used  medically 
as  a sm-gical  agent  in  poultices,  for  which 
it  is  very  well  adapted;  a few  handfuls 
being  sewn  in  a bag,  and  the  whole 
dipped  into  hot  water,  makes  a clean, 
economical,  and  very  useful  poultice.  See 
Poultice. 

BEANDY. — A well-known  powerfu 
spirit,  obtained  by  distillation  from  wine, 
and  is,  in  combination,  often  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a diffusible  stimulant,  either  with 
water,  or  with  ammonia,  ether,  and  opium . 
Brandy  consists  of  alcohol  and  essential  oil 
and  water.  See  Spirits,  and  Drinks. 

BEANKS. — A Scotch  term,  signifying 
a swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  in 
children.  See  Mumps.  Also  the  name  of 
a coarse  kind  of  buckwheat. 

BEEAD.— The  flom’  or  meal  of  any 
grain,  prepared  ^\fith  or  without  leaven  or 
lermentation,  and  made  into  a dough,  and 
baked  or  toasted  in  different  shaped  masses, 
is  denominated  bread.  The  active  prin- 
ciple of  bread  consists  of  its  farina,  or 
flom-;  which,  in  turn,  owes  its  nutrient 
properties  to  certain  organic  principles 
residing  in  the  flour,  such  as  sugar,  gum, 
starch,  and  gluten,  which  last  is  the  most 
important  substance,  wheaten  flour  yield- 
ing a larger  quantity  of  gluten  than  that 
of  any  other  grain.  See  Foods,  Flesh- 
forming,  &c. 

BEEAD-FEUIT  TEE E.  — This  re- 
markable and  invaluable  tree  grows  wild 
in  the  Lach'one,  Otaheite,  and  other  Poly- 
nesian islands,  and  usually  attains  the 
height  of  a small  oak  or  apple  tree.  The 
bread-fruit  belongs  botanically  to  the 
Artocarptis  incisa.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
spherical  form,  and  grows  on  the  boughs, 
like  apples,  but  as  large  as  a small  melon, 
or  a penny  loaf.  It  has  a reticulated 
surface,  and  is  covered  with  a thick,  tough 
skin,  or  rind,  with  a small  core,  or  central 
pith.  The  part  used  for  food  is  the  peri- 
carp, or  fleshy  portion  between  the  skin 
and  core;  it  is  perfectly  white,  and  in 
general  appearance  resembles  the  crumb 
of  new  bread.  It  is  usually  toasted  before 
being  eaten,  and  in  flavour  greatly  re- 
sembles bread  made  with  potatoes  or 
artichokes:  it  is  remarkably  nutritious 
and  easy  of  digestion. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  bread-fruit 
is  that  it  must  bo  eaten  when  now,  or 
freshly  plucked;  for  if  gathered  above 
twenty-four  hours,  it  becomes  dry  and 
husky.  The  fruit  is  in  season  for  eight 
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months  of  the  yeai’,  and  during  its  con- 
tinuance the  natives  eat  nothing  else  in 
the  shape  of  bread.  See  Food. 


THE  BHEAD-FEHIT  TEEE. 


BEEAXFAST. — This,  being  the  most 
important  meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
to  persons  in  health,  is  even  of  greater 
consequence  to  the  invalid : for  upon  the 
amount  of  food  taken  into  the  stomach  at 
this  meal,  the  greatest  fatigue  and  most 
active  duties  of  the  day  are  transacted; 
and  if  the  brain  be  not  healthily  stimulated, 
by  a sufficiency  of  ahment  at  that  time,  it 
is  impossible  tor  any  one  long  to  transact 
his  daily  business  wth  credit  to  himself 
or  advantage  to  others.  The  breakfast, 
both  in  health  and  sickness,  should  be 
always  punctually  taken,  and  as  much 
sohd  food  consumed  at  it  as  can  possibly 
be  disposed  of. 

To  enable  a person  to  take  as  much 
sohd  aliment  as  is  consistent  with  a due 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  individual  and 
the  powers  of  the  stomach,  a boiled  or 
poached  egg,  a piece  of  broiled  bacon,  ham, 
or  a bloater,  should  be  taken  with  the 
meal,  so  as  to  insure  the  eating  of  a con- 
siderable amount  of  bread,  and  to  give  the 
stomach  a natural  stimulant  by  tno  bulk 
of  the  aliment  taken ; the  proper  time  at 
which  the  breakfast  should  take  place 
must  depend  upon  the  occupation  or  cir- 


cumstances of  the  person  most  interested; 
but,  to  be  beneficial,  it  should  not  be 
sooner  than  an  hour  after  rising.  When, 
however,  this  cannot  be  effected,  and  two 
or  three  hours  must  elapse  between  the 
rising  from  bed  and  the  breakf  ast,  a cup 
of  milk  and  a biscuit,  or  a crust  of  bread, 
ought  to  be  taken  before  performing  any 
business,  to  give  the  stomach,  which  is  at 
that  time  particularly  active,  something 
on  which  to  exercise  its  digestive  function; 
for  if  left  empty  for  any  length  of  time,  it 
may  become  torpid,  and  when  the  period 
arrives,  either  refuse  to  act  or  act  im- 
perfectly, undoing  the  great  benefit  to  be 
expected  from  a good  breakthst. 

BEEAST. — The  breasts,  as  confined  to 
woman,  are  those  soft  and  delicate  pro- 
tuberances situated  on  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  chest,  and  consisting 
of  the  nipple  and  its  dark  red  areola,  with 
the  integuments  common  to  the  rest  of 
the  body,  and  the  mammary  glands  that 
lie  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  sur- 
rounded by  cellular  tissue;  these,  with 
the  usual  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves,  anatomically  constitute  the  female 
breasts  or  martvmce.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  the  intimate  and  remarkable 
sympathy  existing  between  the  uterus  [ 
and  other  organs  and  the  mammse  : that  f 
subject  will  be  entered  upon  hereafter.  | 
The  present  article  is  confined  entirely  ' 
to  the  accidents  to  which  the  breasts  arc  j 
liable  during  the  period  of  suckling.  ; 

The  most  frequent  affection  to  which 
these  organs  are  liable  at  such  a time  is  : 
an  inflammation  running  on  to  suppura-  i 
tion,  inducing  what  is  called  a broken  ■ 
breast. 

Causes. — These  are  extremely  nume- 
rous,  and  by  no  means  always  satisfactory.  | 
The  appheation  of  cold  or  wet  cloths  to  • 
the  part ; damp  feet ; mental  anxiety ; an 
excessive  flow  of  milk,  and  consequent  ■ 
distention  of  the  organs;  a retracted  | 
nipple,  and  injudicious  efforts  made  to  i 
draw  it  out  by  the  mouth’  or  pump;  : 
undue  pressure;  and  sometimes  an  acci-  ; 
dental  blow,  may  severally  eause  it.  Such  j 
accidents  usually  occur  within  the  first 
six  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
though  often  taking  place  witliin  the  first 
week  : they  may  hajipen  at  any  period  of 
maternity,  cither  with  the  first  child  or 
the  last. 

Symptoms.  — These  commence  with 
heat  and  restlessness  ; pain  in  the  breasts, 
which  feel  hard,  lumpy,  and  hot;  shooting 
or  darting  pains  running  from  the  breast 
to  the  arm-pits;  at  the  same  time  the 
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pulse  is  excited  and  febrile,  and  a degree 
of  fever  manifests  itself  in  the  system, 
with  headache,  pains  in  the  hack,  and  a 
dull  throbbing  sensation  experienced  in 
the  organ  itself,  accompanied  by  hectic 
symptoms  in  the  patient,  — all  plainly 
showing  the  tendency  to  suppuration. 

Treatment. — ^The  first  efforts  of  the 
surgeon  should  be  bent  to  avert  the 
possibility  of  an  abscess  forming;  but 
if,  after  a reasonable  time,  it  becomes 
evident  this  cannot  be  effected,  suppm’a- 
tion  must  be  encouraged  by  every  avail- 
able means.  If  the  breasts  are  very  full, 
and  the  child  unable  to  reduce  them 
sufficiently,  they  should  be  emptied  or 
reduced  as  soon  as  possible,  cither  by  the 
mquth  of  the  nurse,  or,  if  they  can  be 
procured,  what  is  much  better,  by  two 
or  three  blind  puppies.  If  neither  can 
bo  obtained,  the  breast-pump  must  be 
employed, — the  only  objection  being  that 
the  pres-sure  caused  by  the  instrument, 
while  the  breast  is  in  such  an  irritable 
state,  may  and  does  frequently  cause  the 
suppuration  which  the  remedies  are  meant 
to  avert. 

Concurrent  with  this,  the  bowels  must 
be  acted  on  by  small  doses  of  compound 
rhubarb  piU — 3 grains  every  fom'  hours, — 
with  a teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  and  a 
little  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  peppermint 
water  every  six  hom-s,  till  they  act  on  the 
bowels.  Still  fm-ther  to  reduce  the  heat 
and  fulness  of  the  breast,  the  following 
evaporating  embrocation  is  to  be  applied. 

Take  of — 

Camphorated  oil . . . 1 ounce. 

Sulphuric  ether  ...  3 drachms. 

M ix : a small  quantity  to  be  rubbed  over  the 
breast,  and  allowed  to  evaporate,  repeat- 
ing the  application  evei'y  fifteen  minutes. 
If,  after  two  or  three  hours’  steady  use 
of  this  remedy,  there  seems  no  adequate 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  breast,  the 
organ  is  to  be  nibbed  either  with  plain 
camphorated  oil  or  lard,  the  pahn  of  a 
soft  hand  being  used  for  the  purpose,  the 
friction  being  continued  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour  at  a time.  If  these  effects  fail 
to  arrest  the  size  of  the  breast,  or  the 
progress  of  suppuration,  hot  fomentations 
are  to  be  applied  constantly,  by  means 
of  flannels,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  placed 
on  the  part,  and  covered  with  a piece  of 
oilskin  to  retain  the  heat.  As  soon  as 
the  abscess  is  fit  to  open,  an  incision 
must  be  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
swelling,  so  as  to  insure  the  perfect  escape 
of  the  matter,  and  the  fomentation  con- 
tinued — the  aperture  being  keiit  from 
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closing  by  the  insertion  of  a bit  of  lint. 
During  the  progress  of  the  cure  the 
patient’s  strength  must  be  supported  by 
a liberal  diet,  and  the  occasional  use  of 
w'ine,  and  even  bark  or  quinine,  if 
necessary.  For  other  affections  of  this 
organ,  see  SucKi,i>''G-,  Cancee,  Nipple. 

BREATH,  IMPURE.— There  are  few 
things  more  ofl:ensive  than  a foul  or  foetid 
breath,  not  only  as  a source  of  annoyance 
to  the  person  himself,  but  a positive 
nuisance  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  approach  him.  Impure  breath,  except 
in  cases  of  illness,  and  when  the  patient  is 
imder  a com’se  of  merciuy,  proceeds  from 
twocauses — aneglectedstateof  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  or  from  decayed  teeth  and  an 
unclean  mouth;  and  as  in  either  case  the 
remedy  is  easy,  it  must  be  owing  to  an 
innate  disregard  for  others’  comfort,  and 
neglect  of  his  own,  that  any  person  allows 
so  noxious  an  offence  to  continue.  When 
the  cause  proceeds  from  the  bowels,  two 
or  three  colocynth,  or  compound  rhubarb 
pills,  taken  once  every  six  hours,  and  a 
black  chaught,  or  half  an  ounce  of  Epsom 
salts  aftemm’ds,  wil^lmost  always  remove 
it;  while,  if  the  mouth  op  teeth  arc  the 
cause,  a weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
lime,  used  twice  a day  as  a wash  for  the 
mouth,  rubbing  the  gums  and  teeth  after 
each  time  with  a dry  cloth,  will  soon 
remove  all  cause  of  complaint;  or,  whaf, 
is  still  better,  the  daily  employment  of  a 
tooth-brush  and  the  following  dentifrice. 
Take  of — 

Powdered  charcoal  . . ounce. 

Cuttle-fish 2 drachms. 

Myrrh 1 drachm. 

Used  as  a tooth-powder  night  and  morning 
■with  warm  water. 

BRIGHT’S  DISEASE.  — A peculiar 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  so  named  from 
Dr.  Bright,  the  fii’st  to  di’aw  attention  to 
the  existence  of  this  singular  affection, 
the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  the 
presence  of  a greater  or  less  amount  of 
serum  separated  from  the  blood,  and  found 
in  the  urine  voided  from  the  bladder. 

Symptoms.  — Pain  in  the  back  and 
loins,  at  first  slight  and  occasional,  but 
becoming  heavy,  dull,  and  settled,  accom- 
panied with  restlessness  and  fever,  and 
the  usual  functional  disturbance  in  the 
other  organs;  loss  of  appetite,  hectic 
flushes,  and  general  disturbance.  Those 
symptoms  are  succeeded  by  enlargement 
in  the  loins,  oedema,  or  .swelling  of  the 
face  and  extremities,  and  finally  a state 
of  general  dropsy.  Should  those  symp- 
toms fail  to  point  out  the  disease,  heat 
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applied  to  the  urine  will  at  once  indicate 
its  character;  for  the  serum  will  become 
coagulated,  and,  according  to  the  amount 
present,  either  the  whole  will  be  rendered 
solid,  or  masses  of  coagulumvnW  be  seen 
tloating  about  the  water. 

The  CAUSES  of  this  disease  are  cither 
a scrofulous  condition  of  the  system,  an 
intemperate  habit,  or  the  long  indulgence 
in  a course  of  alcohohe  liquors,  or  dram- 
drinking. 

Treatment. — A warm  bath  is  the  first 
remedial  agent  to  be  employed,  which  is 
to  be  followed  by  friction  over  the  loins 
with  weak  mercurial  ointment,  containing 
a di’achm  of  camphor  to  the  ounce;  or, 
if  the  pain  be  severe,  cupping,  or  the 
application  of  a dozen  leeches  to  the  loins 
should  be  adopted;  at  the  same  time 
giving  one  of  the  following  powders  every 
six  hours,  and  a piU,  containing  1^  grains 
of  solid  opium,  at  bedtime.  Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  potass  . . \ drachm. 

Powdered  jalap  ...  1 drachm. 

Powdered  nitre  ...  1 scruple. 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Alix  thoroughly,  anidividc  into  six  pow- 
ders. See  Kidneys. 

BRIMSTONE. — A mineral  substance 
found  native  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
either  pure  or  in  combination  with  metals, 
forming  ores.  The  word  brimstone  is 
generally  confined  to  that  form  of  sul2)hur 
vended  in  cylindi-ical  rolls,  and  vulgarly 
known  as  stone  brimstone.  See  Sul- 
phur. 

BRISTOL  HOT  SPRINGS.— These 
mineral  springs  have  been  for  centmies 
celebrated  for  them  medicinal  properties, 
and  are  greatly  recommended  in  all  cases 
of  obstruction  in  the  bowels,  and  in  pul- 
monary cases.  See  Mineral  Waters. 

BROCCOLI. — The  Brassica  Italica. 
This  well-kno\NTi  species  of  cabbage, 
a variety  of  the  caulillower,  is  an  ex- 
tremely light  and  nutritious  vegetable, 
and  when  young  and  tender — which,  if 
quickly  grown,  it  is  sui'c  to  be — may 
be  taken  with  simple  roast  or  boiled  meat 
by  any  invalid.  Broccoli  is  only  liable 
to  be  hurtful  when  taken  Avith  melted 
butter.  See  Food. 

BROMINE,  or  BROMIUM.  — An 
imdecomposed  substance  of  a very  volatile 
nature,  of  an  offensive  smell,  and  sufib- 
cating  odour,  resembling  a mixtui'e  of 
chlorine  and  iodine.  With  oxygen  it 
forms  bromic  acid,  and  u'ith  hydi'Ogcu 
hydrolromic  acid. 

Bromine  is  extracted  from  seaweed, 
salt,  and  certain  mineral  ivaters,  and,  in 


the  form  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  ( 

magnesium,  has  been  employed  in  ; 

medicine  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
spleen,  scrofulous  tumours,  and  other  ' 
affections  for  Avhich  burnt  sponge  and 
iodine  have  been  recommended.  It  is  a 
violent  poison. 

BRONCHIA,  OR  BRONCHI.  — The 
bronchial  tubes ; though  strictly’  meaning 
the  bifurcations,  or  the  two  tubes  into 
which  the  trachea  or  windpipe  splits  on 
entering  the  chest.  The  word  bronchia, 
or  air  passages,  signifies  every  division, 
subchvision,  and  minute  ramification  into 
which  the  division  of  the  trachea  separates 
till  opening  into  the  air-cells  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs.  The  function  of  the 
bronchia  is  to  convey  the  air  received  by 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  and  the  windpipe 
to  every  part  of  the  three  lobes  of  the 
lungs,  and  carry  it  to  the  bronchial  cells, 
where  it  mingles  Avith  the  impure  blood, 
converting  it  into  arterial  blood,  and 
changing  it  to  a bright  scarlet  colour. 

See  cut  at  page  60,  and  Lungs,  and 
Respiration. 

BRONCHIAL  GLANDS.  — Numc-  ; 
rous  small,  dark-coloured  glands,  situated  j 
on  each  side  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  , 
their  course  from  the  trachea  to  the 
lungs. 

BRONCHITIS. — There  are  few  diseases 
affecting  the  respiratory  organs  more 
prevalent  in  this  country,  or  more  serious, 
thau  that  form  of  inflammatory  action 
attacking  the  air-passages  knoAvn  as  the 
bronchial  tubes,  or  any  form  of  disease 
calling  for  more  prompt  or  energetic 
action. 

Bronchitis  is  divided  into  three  kinds — 
the  acute,  the  chronic,  and  the  sub-acute, 
or  the  bronchitis  of  old  age. 

Acute  Bronchitis. — This  form  of  the 
disease  comes  on  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  a common  cold  or  severe  inlluenza — 
running  at  the  nose,  hoarseness,  shivering, 
Avith  feverish  flushes  and  difficulty  of 
breathing ; the  respiration  becoming  more 
laborious  as  the  disease  advances,  attended 
with  a peculiar  sense  of  fulness  and 
rouglmess  in  the  windpijic,  tightness  over 
the  region  of  the  heart,  accompanied  by 
a short,  tlry  cough,  Anth  a scanty  cxpec-  , 
toration,  Avhich,  by  degrees,  generally  after  j 
a lapse  of  twelve  hours,  bcMmcs  more  | 
cojiious,  and  of  a white,  glairy  appear-  ' 
ance,  hke  the  Avhite  of  eggs,  but  which  j 
in  time  is  streaked  with  blood,  and  of  a j 
muco-purulcnt  character,  or  resembling 
a mixture  of  mucus  and  matter.  The 
presence  of  this  expectoration  produces 
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' wheezing,  Kittling  noise  as  the  patient 
r)reathes;  while  in  consecjuence  of  the 
)lood  not  being  freely  mixed  with  the 
'jxygen  of  the  air,  the  lips  and  cheeks 
^^sume  an  ashy,  dusky  appeai'ance.  The 
ough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  anxiety 
; -il  become  greatly  increased  towards  night, 
then  the  fever  also  assumes  an  increase 
: f all  its  symptoms.  In  favoui'able  cases 
;he  s}Tnptoms  begin  to  decline  after  the 
'ourth  day,  and  there  is  a gradual  amend- 
Kient  of  all  the  distressmg  characters, 
■he  pulse  at  first  is  quick  and  hard,  but 
>ecomes  full  and  soft  as  the  disease 
idvanccs,  but  so  compressible  that  the 
least  force  of  the  finger  entirely  ex- 
linguishes  it  till  the  pressure  is  removed, 
i-reat  debility  attends  the  disease  from 
he  commencement,  ivith  pain  in  the  head, 
•iddiness,  and  sometimes  delirium. 

Treatment. — ^^Vhen  the  patient  is  young, 

1 nd  of  a full,  robust  constitution,  and  the 
'isease  is  taken  early,  six  or  eight  ounces 
f blood  should  be  extracted  at  once  from 
■he  arm,  an  aperient  of  15  grains  of  jalap, 
md  5 grains  of  calomel,  given  immediately 
ifterwards,  the  patient  placed  in  a warm 
lath  for  seven  or  ten  minutes,  and  the 
vstem,  as  soon  after  as  possible,  brought 
inder  the  influence  of  tartar  emetic,  by 
iving  the  following  mixture  every  horn.', 

1 11  nauseating  symptoms  are  produced. 
1 ake  of — 

Tai'trate  of  antimony  . 6 grains. 

Powdered  nitre  . . . ^ drachm. 

Camphor  ivater  ...  6 ounces. 

Tincture  of  Colombo  . 2 drachms, 
lix : two  tablespoonfuls  every  horn’,  or 
ae  tablespoonful  every  half-hour,  till 
ausca  or  sickness  is  produced.  At  the 
: ime  time,  a large,  hot  bran  poultice  should 
e laid  over  the  chest,  and  repeated  every 
our,  or  when  cold,  and  the  patient 
flowed  to  inhale  the  hot  fumes  Trom 
iinegar  and  water  every  now  and  then, 
nd  every  secoml  hour  take  one  of  the  sub- 
>ined  pills.  Take  of — 

Compound  squill  pill  . ^ draehm. 

Powdered  camphor . . 12  grains. 

Extract  of  hemlock  . . 1 scruple, 
lix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills,  one  of 
liich  is  to  be  taken  every  two  or  three 
lurs.  When  the  bleeding  is  inadmissible, 
le  practice  should  commence  with  the 
arm  bath,  and  bo  followed  by  an  emetic 
imposed  of  10  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
. grain  of  tartrate  of  antimony;  and  after 
le  subsidence  of  the  vomiting,  a blister, 
seven  inches  long  by  three  wide,  is 
' be  applied  over  the  centre  of  the  chest, 
nd  one  of  the  above  pills  taken  every 
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four  hours,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  eveiy  two  hours.  When  the 
blister  has  risen,  and  been  cut,  a large 
bran  poultice,  such  as  has  already  been 
ordered,  is  to  be  laid  over  the  whole 
chest,  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  becomes 
cold,  the  blistered  part  at  bedtime  being 
covered  with  violet  powder,  a piece  of 
linen  placed  over  this,  and  a hot,  ffiy  bran 
poultice  laid  over  all,  and  seem-ed  ^or  the 
night,  bottles  of  hot  water  being  placed  at 
the  patient’s  feet.  For  the  thii’st  that 
attends  this  disease,  linseed  tea,  with  a 
scruple  of  nitre  to  the  quart,  or  barley 
water,  is  to  be  taken  as  a beverage  as 
often  as  it  is  deemed  necessary.  If  the 
symptoms  do  not  yield  to  these  remedies, 
or  a sufficient  degree  of  nausea  is  not 
produced  by  the  antimonial  mixtm’C,  one 
of  the  annexed  powders  is  to  be  given 
every  two  or  three  hours.  Take  of — 
Powdered  ipecacuanha  24  grains. 
Powdered  nitre  ...  20  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders ; and 
one  of  the  following  every  four  or  six 
hours.  Take  of — 

Powdered  lump  sugar  . 1 di’achm. 
Tartar  emetic  ...  4 grains. 

Calomel 24  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders. 

When  t!io  expectoration  begins  to 
change  its  character,  and  becomes  thick 
and  ropy,  and  of  a greenish  colour,  the 
expectorant  mixture  ordered  below  may 
be  given  with  advantage.  Take  of — • 
Gum-ammoniacum  ..  2 drachms. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  ^ drachm. 

Water 6 ounces. 

Rub  down  the  ammoniacum  till  a smooth, 
white,  milky  mixture  is  made  (see  Ammo- 
niacum) ; then  add — 

Syrup  of  squills  ...  3 drachms. 
Syrup  of  tolu ....  3 chachms. 
Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  . 2 drachms. 

Paregoric i ounce. 

Mix,  and  take  a tablespoonful  every  hour; 
and  if  there  be  much  restlessness  and  want 
of  sleep,  add  to  the  last  dose,  at  bedtime, 
25  drops  of  laudanum. 

During  the  treatment  the  patient  is  to 
bo  pi’csorved  a.s  much  as  possible  in  one 
uniform  temperature;  his  bowels  kept 
open  by  a mild  aperient,  and  the  diet 
light,  low,  and  farinaceous. 

Chronic  Bronchitis.— This  form  of 
the  disca.se  is  cither  the  continuation  of  the 
acute,  all  the  characteristics  having 
assumed  a loss  urgent,  but  more  persistent, 
character;  or  it  returns  every  winter  with 
increased  severity,  enduring  for  several 
weeks,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  ii  cou- 
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iirmecl  winter  cold.  "When  the  mucous 
membrano  secretes  freely,  the  c.xpectora- 
tion  is  ample,  and  the  breathing  hard  and 
dilEcult,  the  disease  is  frequently  called 
Humoral  Asthma — which  see — to  which 
it  bears  a close  resemblance.  The  pulse  is 
always  small  and  feeble,  and  there  is  great 
bodily  weakness. 

The  symptoms,  only  less  intense,  arc 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  aemte,  the 
expectoration  being  more  fibrous,  dis- 
colom’ed,  and  ropy,  all  the  symptoms  being 
greatly  exaggerated  as  evening  approaches, 
and  often  attended  with  fever  and  noctur- 
nal sweats. 

Treatment. — When  the  disease  comes 
on  with  very  m-gent  sjnnptoms,  and  there 
is  much  mucus  in  the  ah-passages,  as 
indicated  by  the  rattling  sound  made  by 
the  air  passing  through,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  give  such  an  emetic  as  has  been  ah’cady 
prescribed  in  the  acute  form,  or  one  com- 
posed of  half  an  ounce  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
the  some  of  antimonial  wine,  and  to  apply 
a blister  to  the  chest ; but,  in  general,  a 
hot  bran  poultice  over  the  part,  repeated 
every  two  hom-s,  and  the  rubbing  the  chest 
night  and  morning  with  an  embrocation 
composed  of  1 ounce  of  camphorated  oil, 
with  2 drachms  of  oil  of  amber,  and  2 
drachms  of  spirits  of  hartshorn,  will  be 
found  suificient,  which,  nith  the  pills  and 
mixtm'e  prescribed  in  the  acute  form,  will 
be  found  to  combine  all  the  treatment 
generally  called  for,  assisted  by  such  diet 
and  occasional  stimulants  as  the  season  of 
the  yeai’,  or  the  patient’s  debility,  may  call 
for.  Stramonium,  lobelia  inilata,  tm-pen- 
tine,  chlorine,  iodine,  eolchicum,  tar,  and 
many  other  articles,  either  to  bo  smoked, 
or  then’  fumes  inhaled,  as  in  asthma,  have 
been  strongly  recommended  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  occasionally  they  afford 
considerable  benefit.  The  spring  months, 
and  during  the  continuance  of  easterly 
winds,  are  the  periods  when  bronchial 
affections  ai-e  most  prevalent  and  fatal, 
and  the  seasons  when  the  body  should  be 
carefully  fortified  by  flannel  next  the  skin, 
and  good  warm  clotliing. 

Sub-acute,  oe  the  Cataeeual 
Beoxchitis  of  Old  Age. — The  chief 
symptoms  of  this  form  of  the  disease  are, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  an  abun- 
dance oi'mucous  expectoration,  ch'owsiness, 
debility,  wheezing,  with  anxiety  of  coun- 
tenance, and  cold  extremities,  the  patient 
frequently  expiring  from  the  want  of 
strength  to  expel  the  mucus  from  the 
passages. 

Trcalment. — Hot  applications  to  the 


1 drachm. 

2 scruples. 
6 ounces. 

1 drachm. 
1 drachm. 


chest  and  feet,  the  use  of  the  stimulating 
embrocation  advised  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  the  following  mixture.  Take  of — 
Carbonate  of  ammonia 
Dover’s  powder  . . . 

Camphor  water  . . . 

Tinctm'e  of  squills  . . 
Spiritsofsulphm’icother 
Mix  : one  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every 
one  or  two  hours.  The  bowels  are  to  be 
gently  acted  on  by  a comjround  rhu- 
barb pill,  or  a pill  taken  ever\-  day  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb  and 
assafeetida  pdls,  and  by  a plam  but  nu- 
tritious diet. 

BEOA' CHOCELE.— The  surgical  name 
for  a diseased  cnlai'gement  of  the  thjTOid 
gland  ■,  a gland  lying  across  the  windpipe, 
and  which  in  the  imbom  child  is  Wge, 
but  after  birth  diminishes,  and,  unless 
diseased,  becomes,  in  a measure,  rudi- 
mentary. A large  swelling  of  the  throat, 
called  the  Derbyshire  neck,  or  goitre.  See 
Thteoid  Gland,  and  Goitee. 

BEOXCHOTOMY. — A surgical  opera- 
tion, which  consists  in  opening  the  larjTix 
or  trachee,  for  the  pm-pose  of  removing 
foreign  bodies  when  lodged  in  those 
organs,  and  sometimes  to  enable  the 
patient  to  breathe,  when  the  passage  is 
blocked  up  by  a false  or  adventitious 
membrane,  as  in  croup.  See  Teacheo- 

TOilT. 

B E 0 0 M.  — This  well- known  plant, 
growing  on  all  the  wastes  and  common 
in  England,  the  Flanta  genista  of  thi 
botanists,  or  the  Spartium  scoparium  o: 
the  Phaianacopoeia,  has  been  long  famou 
among  the  peasantry  for  its  purgativ( 
and  diuretic  properties.  It  is,  however, 
only  for  its  latter  efficacy  that  it  is  now 
used  in  medicine,  its  rank  cathartic  prO' 
perties  rendering  it  too  violent  for  mode: 
practice. 

The  tops  made  into  a decoction,  in  th 
jiroportiou  of  an  oimce  to  a pint  and 
hah'  of  water,  either  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  nitre  or  dandelion,  taken  i 
doses  of  a wineglassful  every  six  hours, 
is  a most  valuable  remedy  in  all  cases  o: 
chopsy,  esjK'cially  in  dropsy  of  the  bcUy 
See  Dkofsy. 

BEUCIA,  op  BEUCIXE.— Avcgetabl 
alkaloid  extracted  from  the  bark  of  th( 
false  aiigustm'a  bark,  and  tbimd  in  thi 
strychuos  nux  vomica.  See  Stetchni' 
It  is  a violent  poison,  and  seldom  used 
medicine. 

BEUISES. — These  injuries,  like  blow.* 
are  only  serious  when  they  occur  ove 
joints  or  vital  <irgans,  or  arc  very  scvi 
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When  they  are  followed  by  much  swell-  j 
mg,  pain,  and  discoloi’ation,  the  part , 
must  be  dressed  with  hot  fomentations  of  i 
camomile  tea,  or  decoctions  of  poppy  i 
heads,  hemlock,  tansy,  or  other  anodyne  | 
plants.  Should  the  injury,  however,  be 
severe,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first 
phice,  to  apply  leeches  before  using  the 
fomentation ; afterwards  encourage  the 
bleeding  with  liannels  and  warm  water, 
and  finally  apply  the  herbaceous  fomenta- 
tions. See  Blows.  | 

For  all  cases  of  ordinary  bruises,  where 
the  skin  is  abraded,  if  a square  piece  of 
lint,  doubled  to  the  size  of  the  part,  and 
wetted  thoroughly  in  the  extract  of  lead, 
be  laid  on  the  bruise,  and  a warm  bran 
poultice  wrong  dry  is  placed  above  it,  the 
bruise  will  generally  heal  in  a few  hours 
without  any  further  application ; though, 
in  some  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat  both  the  extract  of  lead  and  the 
poultice. 

BRUIT.  — A peculiar  sound.  See 
Stethoscope. 

BEYONY,  WILD,  or  WILD  VINE. 
— A common  wild  plant,  to  be  found  in 
all  hedges  and  roadsides,  and  which,  on 
accoimt  of  its  powerful  action  on  the  liver 
and  bowels,  was  foi’merly  held  in  gi’eat 
repute  as  a remedy  for  the  falling  sickness, 
paralysis,  and  other  serious  diseases  of  the 
lieatl  and  heart.  The  wild  bryony  is  now 
entirely  obsolete  in  the  practice  of  physic. 

BUBO. — A tumour  in  the  groin,  or  a | 
swelling  of  the  glands  situated  in  the  : 
armpit  {axilla),  or  among  those  in  the  j 
groin  {ingiien),  and  generally  caused  from 
the  absorption  of  irritating  matter,  such 
as  venereal  or  other  specific  poisons. 

Buboes  are  cither  constitutional  or  local. 
In  the  first  instance  they  may  occur  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  and  in  any  number, — 
as  in  the  disease  known  as  the  plague, 
when  the  bulx)  becomes  a symptom  of  the 
disease  ; or  they  occur  locally,  from  iiTita- 
tion  applied  to  some  part  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,— as  in  the  armpit  from  a prick  in  the 
finger  or  hand  during  dissection,  and  in 
the  groin  from  a cause  already  hinted  at. 
Buboes  are,  again,  sympathetic,  and  arise 
entirely  from  over-exertion,  or  an  injury 
applied  to  the  glands  in  some  remote  part, 
but  in  connection  with  tlie  one  that  forms 
the  swelling.  Thus,  long  standing,  or  a 
fatiguing  journey,  will  cause  a bubo  in 
the  groin  to  rise  in  a few  hours.  In 
consequence  of  their  hardness  and  slow 
suppuration,  buboes  are  generally  ex- 
tremely painful,  and  cause  considerable 
inconvenience. 
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Treatjiext.  — The  first  object  is  to 
discuss  the  tumour,  which  sometimes  is 
as  large  as  a small  egg.  This  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  employment  of  cooling 
purgative  medicines,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  and  the  following  cold 
lotion,  which  is  to  be  applied  frequently 
on  pledgets  of  lint,  or  a large  cloth  well 
wetted  with  the  lotion.  Take  of— 

Sal  ammoniac  . . . ^ ounce. 

Powdered  nitre  ...  1 drachm. 
Camphor  water  ...  1 pint. 

Vinegar 4 ounces. 

Mix.  When  these  means  fail  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  swelling,  and  it  becomes 
red  and  angry,  hot  poultices  of  ILnsoed 
meal,  bread,  or  simple  hot  water,  are  to 
be  used,  till  the  abscess  has  become 
sufficiently  soft  to  justify  its  being 
opened, — which  should  be  done  in  the 
ordinary  manner  of  such  collections  of 
matter, — and  a continuation  of  the  poul- 
tice to  insure  the  discharge  of  all  the 
pus  formed. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessaiy  to  excite  the 
abscess  to  form  healthier  matter,  and  heal ; 
for  which  purpose  a little  weak  spirits  and 
water  should  be  inserted  by  a s,yrmge  or 
piece  of  lint  into  the  sac ; or  a lotion  may 
be  made  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  the 
proportion  of  4 grains  of  the  bluestone 
to  an  ounce  of  water.  See  Abscjess. 

For  the  more  general  form  of  bubo — 
that  condition  depending  upon  a specific 
virus — see  the  disease  treated  m its  enthety 
under  the  letter  V. 

BUBON  GALBANUM.  — The  iiame 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  medicinal 
gum-resin,  galbanum,  is  procured.  See 
Galbanum. 

BUBONOCELE. — An  old  medical  term 
for  a rupture  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly. 
See  Euptbee,  Inguinal. 

BUCCINATOE.  — The  name  of  the 
principal  muscle  of  each  cheek,  and  so 
called  from  huccina,  tlie  Latin  for  a 
trumpet,  because  it  is  this  muscle  that  is 
chiefly  used  by  the  trumiDetcr  in  sounding 
his  instrument.  The  buccinator  is  a broad, 
Hat  muscle  placed  in  the  centreof  the  check, 
and  is  the  part  protruded  in  blowing. 

BUG  HU  LEAVES.  — This  plant,  or 
rather  the  leaves  of  it,  have  been  greatly 
extolled  for  their  sudorific  and  diuretic 
I jiropcrties ; and  being  a native  of  the 
C'ape  of  Good  IFope,  when  that  colony 
first  came  into  our  possession  the  pro- 
perties of  the  plant  were  made  known  by 
Iho  Dutch  to  the  English  pliysician.  The 
buchu  belongs  to  the  Natural  order 
lliitacece,  has  a powerful  but  not  un- 
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pleasantly  aromatic  odour,  and  in  appear- 
ance bears  a strong  resemblance  to  senna 
leaves. 

Medicinally  it  exercises  a dii’ect  influence 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder ; 
and  from  that  fact,  and  its  action  on  tbe 
kidneys,  has  been  largely  employed  in 
cases  of  cbronic  rheumatism,  inflammation 
of  the  bladder,  and  other  affections  of  that 
organ.  The  only  ofScinal  jireparations 
are  the  tinctm'e — tinctura  huclii — and  an 
infusion  and  a powder  of  the  dried  leaves. 
The  dose  of  the  tinctm-e  is  from  1 to  2 
drachms,  of  the  infusion  from  1 to  3 
tablespoonfuls,  and  of  the  powder  from 
10  grains  to  half  a drachm. 

BUCKTHORN.  — The  Hhamnus 
catharticus,  a well-known  indigenous 
shrub,  common  to  this  country,  belonging 
to  the  Natm’al  order  Rhamnacece.  The 
AveU-known  properties  of  this  plant  have 
obtained  for  it  the  name  of  Purging  Buck- 
thorn. This  property  has  made  it  populai’ 
in  all  cases  of  worms  in  children,  three  or 
four  berries  being  considered  sufficient  for 
a child  of  foiu’  yeai's  of  age,  both  to  act 
on  the  bowels  and  expel  the  worms. 
The  syrup  of  the  berries  is  the  only  prepa- 
ration kei^t,  and  this,  though  it  occasionally 
gripes,  is  a very  active  purgative,  in  doses 
of  8 or  10  drachms  for  an  adult,  and  4 or 
6 for  children. 

BULIMIA. — Inordinate  or  voracious 
appetite,  a disease  of  the  stomach  and 
the  digestive  organs.  The  amount  of  food 
consumed  by  persons  labouring  under  this 
ravenous  state  of  appetite  is  enoi-mous. 
Ancient  history  is  full  of  accounts  of  men 
and  Avomen  whose  consiunption,  though 
beyond  all  precedent,  never  seemed  to 
bring  satiety.  The  Emperor  Maximus, 
a man  eight  feet  high,  despatched  daily 
for  his  dinner  forty  poimds  of  beef  and 
nineteen  bottles  of  wine,  Avithout  counting 
bread  and  vegetables.  In  consequence  of 
this  immense  diet,  his  frame  expanded  to 
such  dimensions,  that  his  AA'ife’s  bracelets 
served  him  for  rings  to  his  lingers.  But 
(TA'cn  Milo  the  Cretonian,  the  gonnandizing 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  all  other 
cases  recorded  of  bulimia,  sink  into  insig- 
nilicance  before  the  achievements  ot  the 
bloated  monster,  Vitellius,  Avho  ransacked 
Eui’ope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  to  find  luxuries 
for  his  inordinate  appetite,  CA'ery  road 
being  covered  Avith  couriers,  and  every  sea 
Avith  ships,  stored  Avith  dainties  for  this 
CiBsar’s  symposia.  He  made  four  im- 
mense meals  a day,  frequently  taking  au 
emetic  an  hour  before  the  next,  to  enable 
him  to  eat  more  and  enjoy  the  feast  longer. 


So  insatiable  was  his  appetite,  tluit  during 
the  pontifical  sacrifices,  Avhen,  as  high 
priest,  he  officiated,  he  Avould  frequently 
snatch  the  half-heated  entrails  from  the 
sacred  fire,  and  devour  them  before  the 
congi’cgated  people.  His  brother,  Lucius 
Vitelhus,  once  gaA^e  him  a feast,  at  Avhich 
there  Avere  2,000  fishes  cooked,  7,000  of  the 
most  rare  and  delicious  singing  birds, 
besides  other  varieties  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  Some  idea  of  the  enormous 
gluttony  of  this  emperor  may  be  formed 
when  it  is  knOAAm  that  in  the  four  months 
of  his  reign  his  table  alone  cost  a sum 
equal  to  seven  millions  sterling.  A stand- 
ing order  in  this  despot’s  domestic  arrange- 
ments was  that  several  thousands  of 
pheasants’  INers,  tongues  of  fishes,  pea- 
cocks’ brains,  and  tails  of  lampreys,  should 
be  ahvays  kept  in  stock.  See  Appetite, 
Depeavt?d. 

BUNION. — An  inflamed  and  painful , 
SAvelling  of  the  hursa  mucosa,  or  sac 
eontainmg  the  oil  of  the  joint,  chiefly 
situated  on  the  inside  of  the  great  toe. 
This  disease,  if  not  remedied  in  time,  is 
certain  to  lead  to  a permanent  enlargement 
and  disfigurement  of  the  toe.  The  exciting 
cause  is  generally  a long- continued  pres- 
sure from  a tight  boot  or  shoe. 

Teeatmext. — This  should  commence 
with  a wai-m  bran  poultice,  continued  for 
one  or  two  hours,  so  as  to  soften  the  cuticle 
of  the  part ; a piece  of  lint,  wetted  in  the 
extract  of  lead,  is  then  to  be  applied,  cold, 
roimd  the  toe,  and  the  lint  moistened  from 
time  to  time  Aidth  more  of  the  extract.  In 
a fcAV  hours  all  inflammation  will  have 
subsided,  and  if  care  be  taken  not  to  re- 
peat tbe  pressure,  but  use  a large  boot, 
the  bunion  Avill  be  cm'cd.  If  it  be  pre- 
ferred, a couple  of  leeches  may  be 
applied,  and,  after  the  bleeding,  a lotion. 
But  in  almost  every  case,  the  above  treat- 
ment once  or  tAince  repeated  will  bo  certain 
to  effect  a cure.  IMicn  the  too  ba* 
become  enlarged  by  the  thickening  of  the 
cartilages,  caustic  may  be  rubbed  over  the 
part,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  sub- 
dued; and  AA'hen  the  blackened  cuticle 
peels  off,  the  same  process  may  be  repented 
till  absorption  has  carried  off  the  SAV('lling. 

A piec(i  of  tl^k  buckskin,  or  agaric, 
Avith  a hole  cut  out.  for  the  SAvollen  part  to 
come  through,  and  then  spread  Avith  ad- 
hesive plaster,  should  be  Avorn  for  several 
days,  to  take  off  all  pressure  from  the  toe 
Avlien  shoes  or  boots  have  to  be  Avorn. 

burdock. — The  common  burdiwk, 
the  Arctium  lappa,  is  said  to  possess 
aperient,  diuritic,  and  diaphoretic  pro- 
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'■)crties,  but  is  now  cntii’clj  expelled  from 
nhe  medieal  artieles  of  modern  practice. 

BURGUNDA”.— A light  French  red 
» fine,  which,  on  account  of  the  small  per- 
entage  of  alcohol  contained  in  it,  has 
>.ieen  much  recommended  in  the  ciu*e  of 
Hisease,  as  a light,  diffusible  stimulus.  As 
1 1 is,  however,  apt  to  excite  the  pulse  and 
aroduce  headache,  it  should  never  be  pre- 
. cribed  in  plethoric  constitutions. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH.— A resin  ob- 
aained  from  the  species  of  fir  known  as 
'■'he  white  pine.  It  is,  however,  seldom 
•btained  pure,  a common  pine  resin  being 
nixed  with  it.  Bui’gundy  pitch  is  only 
Msed  > in  the  composition  of  plasters,  in 
» vhich  it  is  retained  on  account  of  its  warm, 
‘t.timulatin^  properties.  It  is  employed  in 
■ he  manuiactm’e  of  the  pitch  plaster, 
•^mplastriiui  pic-is,  and  in  making  the 
common  warming  plaster — a combination 
:>f  Burgundy  pitch,  litharge  plaster,  and 
' )lister  plaster. 

BURNS. — No  speciesof  accident  is  more 
oainful  to  witness,  or  more  serious  in  its 
■>  tonsequenccs,  than  burns,  especially  when 
i he  result  of  the  clothes  catching  fire;  for 
! hey  not  only  cause  immediate  and  temble 
ugony,  but  pi'oduce  most  serious  local  in- 
l uries  aftenvards,  often  impairing  all  the 
•njoyments  of  life,  and  too  often  proving 
••atal  on  the  spot.  So  thoroughly  is  the 
1 nind  paralyzed  by  the  instant  ten’or,  that 
■1 10  previous  teaching,  no  experience,  is  of 
i my  avail  to  the  victim,  who,  losing  all 
/iresence  of  mind,  mshes  wildly  into  the 
i lir,  creating  an  extra  draught  by  the  flight, 

! ind  doubling  the  danger  by  the  fanning 
lower  of  the  air. 

Till  female  garments  are  made  of  less 
nflammablc  material,  there  seems  no  way 
ly  which  the  present  frightful  sum  of 
snnual  deatlis  by  burning  can  hope  to  be 
’ 'cduccd,  the  foolish  fashion  of  crinoline 
having  fearfully  added  to  the  yearly  list  of 
norfality  by  such  accidents.  As  it  seems 
!;  hopeless  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the 
iiersons  in  flames  the  olxscrvanco  of  any 
• lodc  of  rules,  the  fright  making  them  for 
he  time  delirious,  it  should  be  familiarly 
>»nown  to  all,  what  steps  to  adopt  in  case 
:he^'  are  suddenly  ciilled  on  to  render 
I vssistancc  t<i  man  or  woman  in  such  an 
‘xtremity,  though,  unfortunately,  the 
ceases  arc  seven  to  three  of  women  over 
■>men. 

The  moment  a person  is  seen  in  flames, 
the  bystander  should  inslantly  pull  her  or 
push  her  to  (he  ground,  whelher  in  a 
room  or  the  street,  as  the  fire  on  that  part 
ef  the  person  on  which  they  lie  will  be 
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thereby  in  part,  at  least,  extinguished: 
the  rug,  the  carpet,  the  table-cover,  what- 
ever material  is  at  hand,  must  he  snatched 
up — no  matter  at  what  risk  of  breakage, 
— and  flung  on  the  body,  being  at  the 
same  time  tightly  pressed  down,  so  as  to 
suffocate  the  flames. 

To  a man,  the  fii’st  idea  -will  be  to  take 
off  his  coat,  and,  if  a large  one,  hardly 
anything  better  could  be  obtained;  but 
still  he  must  not  attempt  to  stifle  the  fire 
by  wrapping  it  round  the  victim  as  she 
stands ; she  must  he  forced  down ; for 
while  he  believes  he  is  conquering  the 
flames  above,  the  deadly  enemy  may  be, 
unseen,  destroying  the  sufferer  below.  If 
water  is  at  hand,  a pail  suddenly  dashed 
over  the  person  might  extinguish  the 
fire,  and  act  beneficially ; but  before  such 
a volume  could  be  obtained  from  a tap  the 
victim  w'ould  be  past  the  benefit  of  aid. 

Independent  of  the  fatal  consequence 
arising  from  the  ignition  of  the  clothes, 
from  the  violent  shock  conveyed  to  the 
nervous  system,  all  bm-ns  over  the  head, 
chest,  throat,  and  hoiuels  are  considered 
mortal,  from  the  inflammation  certain  to 
ensue  from  the  powerful  stimulus  applied 
to  the  parts  above  the  vital  organs  lying 
below. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  treatment  of 
biuns,  there  are  three  points  which  cannot 
be  too  firmly  fixed  on  the  mind  of  those 
who  undertake  the  care  of  the  sufferer. 
First,  never  to  expose  the  burnt  part  to 
the  air.  Secoiidly,  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
cover  it  from  all  contact  with  the  atmo- 
sphere, for  the  cold  air  coming  in  contact 
with  the  injlamed  part  is  the  source  of  all 
the  suffering.  Thirdly,  the  blisters  raised 
are  not  to  be  cut  or  broken,  and  burnt 
clothes  never  removed  from  the  flesh  to 
which  they  adhere. 

Teeatment. — Sheets  of  wadding,  the 
wool  next  the  skin,  arc  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  be  placed  over  the  burnt  parts,  or  folded 
round  the  arras  and  legs,  removing  every- 
thing from  the  body  but  such  fragments 
as  adhere  to  the  skin.  This  operation 
cannot  be  performed  too  quickly,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  cold  air,  a second  coating  of 
the  wadding  being  in  the  same  way  laid 
over  and  roiuid  the  first,  so  as  to  exclude 
all  access  of  air  to  the  parts.  If  an  abun- 
dance of  soft  wool  is  at  hand,  it  may  be 
substituted,  tlie  same  precautions  being 
adopted  to  envelop  all  juirts  equally  from 
the  air. 

Sliould  no  wadding  bo  in  the  house,  and 
while  a person  rushes  to  the  haberdasher’s 
for  the  sheets  required,  the  diodging-box, 
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filled  with  flour,  is  to  be  dusted  copiously 
over  every  part  exposed,  and  the  wadding 
afterwards  put  on  over  it.  When  this  has 
been  done,  and  bottles  ofhot  water  placed  at 
the  feet,  a full  dose  of  laudanum  (30  or  40 
drops  in  a wineglass  of  brandy  and  water), 
are  to  be  given  to  the  patient,  who,  accorcl- 
mg  to  the  despatch  used  in  covering  up  the 
burns,  will  the  sooner  experience  a cessa- 
tion of  pain ; but  where  there  is  little  or 
no  pain,  in  consequence  of  the  great  shock 
to  the  system,  it  would  be  wi-ong  and 
injui-ious  to  give  opium.  When,  how- 
ever, the  powers  are  sinking,  and  the 
pulse  low,  ammonia,  ether,  and  brandy 
are  to  be  given  in  small  doses  every  half- 
horn',  adding  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the 
thigbs  and  the  armpits.  In  cases  where 
there  is  neither  wadding  nor  cotton  to  be 
had,  the  body  must  bo  covered  with  flour, 
and  swathed  in  bandages  to  keep  it  on. 

Gienerally  speaking,  when  the  patient 
recovers,  bm’ns  heal  rapidly;  but  in  no 
case  must  the  wadding  be  removed  till  the 
parts  beneath  are  healed,  or  nearly  so,  or 
else  every  part  will  become  a suppurating 
sore.  According  as  the  head,  chest,  or 
throat  are  affected,  the  treatment  must 
be  regulated  to  meet  the  symptoms  that 
arise  peculiar  to  each.  When  burns  occur 
over  joints,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
move  the  limb  a little  every  few  horn’s 
as  soon  after  the  accident  as  possible,  or 
there  may  be  danger  of  a fixed  joint ; at 
the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
limbs  are  kept  straight,  the  skin  of  the 
forearm  not  being  allowed  to  touch  that 
of  the  arm  proper,  nor  must  the  chin  be 
permitted  to  rest  on  the  neck,  without  in 
either  case  an  interposition  of  wadding,  or 
qlse  the  two  parts  will  grow  together,  like 
some  of  the  objects  so  frequently  seen  in 
the  streets. 

For  trivial  burns  on  the  hands,  anns, 
and  face,  apply  lint  soaked  m the  extract 
of  lead,  over  which  lay  a piece  of  wadding, 
and  secure  the  whole  with  a bandage ; or 
the  wadding  may  be  used  alone,  so  that 
the  part  is  not  uncovered  till  the  burn  is 
healed. 

Some  practitioners  use  sweet  oil,  or  a 
mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  lime  water, 
called,  from  the  place  where  first  used, 
Carron  oil.  The  directions  given  above 
arc  those  which  close  observation  and  long 
experience  jilstify  as  the  best,  safest,  and 
most  expeditious.  Sec  Fire,  Scalds,  and 
Minekal  Acids,  Burns  from. 

BURSiE  MUCOSAil.  — Small  mem- 
branous sacs  or  bags,  situated  about  the 
joints  of  bones  and  articulating  surfaces, 


and  being  filled  with  an  oily  secretion, 
called  the  “joint  oil,”  they  discliarge  this 
thin,  oily  mucus  into  the  joint  to  lubri- 
cate it  and  the  tendons  passing  over 
bones,  and  insure  a constant  smooth  and 
glding  motion.  The  bursae  are  sometimes 
liable  to  inflammation  from  pressure,  as  in 
Bunion,  which  see. 

BUTTER. — An  unctuous  substance, 
the  product  of  cream  by  churning,  and, 
with  cheese,  forming  the  great  nutritious 
principle  of  all  milks.  Butter,  like 
cheese,  contains  an  active  principle,  called 
JBiiti/rine,  from  which  butyric  acid  is 
obtained.  Medical  men  have  been  greatly 
divided  in  their  opinion  as  regards  the 
nutritive  or  non-nutritive  properties  of 
this  useful  and  most  necessary  article. 
That  butter  is  both  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tive in  its  natural  state  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  as  an  article  of  diet,  even  to  an 
invalid,  is  of  undoubted  consequence.  It 
is  only  when  butter  is  taken  on  hot  toast, 
or  melted  and  used  with  flour  in  a liquid 
state  with  vegetables,  or  as  a sauce,  that 
butter  becomes  flatulent  on  weak  stomachs, 
and  turns  rancid  on  many  otherwise  strong 
ones.  This  question,  however,  wiU  be 
considered  more  absolutely  under  the 
article  Food,  which  see. 

BUTTERMILK.— The  liquid  left  in 
the  chui-n  after  making  butter.  A rich, 
nutritious,  slightly  acid  beverage,  that 
either  in  health  or  sickness  may  be  taken 
with  advantage. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  it  is  largely 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  frequently, 
in  the  former  country,  constitutes  the  only 
nitrogenous  article  the  people  can  procure 
to  auimalize  their  large  proportion  of 
vegetable  aliment. 

When  fresh  from  the  chum  it  is  ex- 
tremely nourishing,  and  ns  a beverage  in 
fevers  may  be  ranked  among  the  best 
diluents  we  possess.  Buttemiilk  may  at 
any  time  be  extemporized  by  shaking  a 
quantity  of  new  milk  and  a small  quantity 
of  cream  for  some  minutes  in  a bottle, 
until  particles  of  butter  float  about  the 
mass ; after  separating  which  by  a strainer, 
it  is  fit  for  use. 

BUTTER  OF  INDIA.  See  Ghee. 

BUTTER,  VEGETABLE.  — Nature 
bos  not  only  supplied  us  with  a cow  tree 
and  a breacl-fruit  tree,  but  also  a butter 
tree.  In  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra,  in 
Central  Africa,  there  grows  a tree,  not 
unlike  the  oak,  which  produces  a nut  in 
great  abundance,  ns  large  as  a chestnut 
This  nut  contains  a pith  of  rich  vegetable 
inni'Tow,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  nutritious. 
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n'lnd  having  all  the  properties  of  an  animal  j 
out  ter,  as  far  as  llavour  and  purposes  are  j 
.'.’oncemod.  To  obtain  this  unctuous  , 
iiarticle,  the  nuts  are  gathered  and  dried  in  | 
i;-.he  sim ; thej-  ai-e  then  powdered,  or  | 
i'oeaten  very  tine,  and  boiled  in  water,  and 
A IS  the  water  cools,  the  butter  congeals  on 
■ :ho  siu'face,  when  it  is  skimmed  oil  and 
naaade  up  ijito  pats  for  use. 

BUXTON  WATEES.— These  spark- 
liing  etfervcscing  Avaters  are  highly  recom- 
nmended  in  all  cases  of  loss  of  muscular 
rtower,  paralysis,  rheiimatism,  indigestion, 
and  general  functional  derangement,  es- 
r-pecially  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and 
j-oladder,  gout,  &c.  Temperature  of  the 
' Springs,  82^.  See  Miseeal  Waters. 


c 

C is  the  third  letter  of  the  English  lan- 
. guage.  As  a numeral,  C stands  for  cen- 
tmn,  a hundred,  but  AA’hether  fi’om  C 
ioeing  the  tirst  letter  of  the  word  avhich 
? signiiies  that  sum  is  undecided. 

CABAL.  — Ib’aditionaiy  knowledge  ; 
trrom  cabalista,  one  instiaicted  in  tradi- 
r nonary  knoAvlcdge.  N ot  to  be  confounded 
«.vith  the  political  party  in  the  time  of 
LCharles  II.,  so  called  from  the  initial  letters 
•’fpelling  the  word  cabal.  See  “Dictionaiy 
' af  Useful  KnoAvledge.” 

CABBAGE. — There  are  several  species 
jf  the  genaas  Brassica,  to  AA’hich  this 
• fdant  belongs ; the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  tu'mip,  rape,  cole,  -and  the 
I common  culinary  article  known  as  cabbage, 

’ the  Brassica  oleracea.  In  consequence 
'.of  the  varieties  of  soil  on  AA'hich  this  plant 
is  raised,  the  difference  of  cultivation 
adopted  in  raising  it,  and  from  the  industiy 
of  the  bee  in  inoculating  fresh  Amdetics 
’ with  the  pollen  of  old,  or  the  anixed  seed 
of  several  sorts,  the  different  kinds  pro- 
duced of  this  useful  vegetable  arc  almost 
’’nnaunerable.  Of  all  these,  the  most 
raluable  as  a food  and  vegetable  arc  the 
"lose-hearted,  and  the  spi'ea<Uri(j.  Of  the 
first,  the  most  esteemed  are  the  savoy  and 
lAork;  and  of  the  other,  flic  colcAvort  and 
'Scotch  kale.  Cabbages  arc  a fiesh-pro- 
■ iucing  A-egefable,  Avliether  gia'en  to  man 
or  animals:  for  the  latter,  especially  milch 
COW.S,  sheep,  and  oxen,  they  are  considered 
an  admirable  food;  in  the  fonner,  Avhen 
imperfectly  cookecl,  and  only  partaken 
of  rarely,  they  arc  apt  to  jiroduce  flatu- 
lence ; but  t hesc  efl'A;ts  Avill  soon  subside 
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if  repeated  for  a short  time,  and  eaten 
thoroughly  boiled  and  pressed.  N o people 
consume  cabbage  more  largely  than  the 
Germans,  with  AA'hom  it  enters,  more  or 
less,  into  every  dish  they  eat.  The  best 
Avay  of  cooking  cabbages,  to  deprive  them 
of  all  the  ingredients  likely  to  produce 
flatulence  and  indigestion,  is  to  boil  them 
in  tAvo  Avaters  before  serving  them  at  table. 
8ee  Soue-Keotjt,  and  Food. 

CABBAGE  PALM.  See  Aeeca. 

CABBAGE-TEEE  BAEK.— This  tree, 
Avhich  grows  in  great  abundance  in  most 
of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  especially 
J amaica,  is  highly  valued  for  its  medicinal 
qualities,  of  Avhich  the  bark.  Cortex 
Geoffragii  inermis,  is  the  part  most 
generally  esteemed.  It  is  imported  into 
this  country  in  long,  thick,  fibrous  pieces, 
of  a broAvnish  ash  colom',  Avith  a resinous 
fracture,  SAveetish-bitter  taste,  and  un- 
pleasant odour,  and  containing  a con- 
siderable amount  of  gummy  matter. 

Medical  Properties  and  Dose. — 
The  cabbage-tree  bai’k  has  been  principally 
used  as  a tonic  and  anthelmintic,  or  vermi- 
fuge, a ch’ug  to  destroy  worms.  In  this 
respect  it  is  especially  efficacious,  and,  as 
it  acts  more  directly  on  the  lai’ge  intestines, 
is  best  suited  for  the  largo  round  Avorms, 
himhrici,  infesting  that  portion  of  the 
canal.  For  this  piu’pose,  it  is  either  given 
in  the  form  of  the  powder  of  the  bark,  in 
doses  of  from  10  grains  to  1 scruple  every 
day  for  thi'ee  or  fom-  times,  till  it  acts 
efficiently  on  the  bowels,  Avhich  it  does 
much  after  the  manner  of  jalap;  or  it  may 
be  given  in  the  form  of  decoction,  prepared 
in  the  folloAV'ing  manner.  Take  of — 

The  roughly  bruised  bark 
of  the  cabbage  tree  . 1 ounce. 

Cold  water  ....  2 pints. 

Boil  sloAA'ly  till  reduced  to  one  pint;  strain, 
and,  when  cold,  give  to  chikhen  from  one 
teaspoonful  to  a tablospoouf'ul  every 
i morning,  according  to  the  age,  from  two 
j years  to  tAvelvo;  and  for  an  adult,  from 
■ one  to  three  tablcpoonfuls. 

The  cabbage  tree  is  sometimes  apt  to 
produce  unpleasant  symptoms,  such  as 
excessive  vomiting,  fever,  and  delirium, 
and  occasionally  fatal  results  have  IblloAved 
its  use.  The  antidotes  in  such  cases  arc 
copious  draughts  of  Avarm  Avatcr,  the  Avarm 
bath,  castor  oil,  and  large  quantities  of 
lemonade. 

CACAijMIA. — A term  dcriA’cd  from  Iaa’o 
Greek  Avords,  signilying  bad  and  blood. 
A bad  or  fliseaseil  condition  of  the  blood. 

CACAO.  Sec  Cocoa. 

CACHEXIA. — A professional  term  to 
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express  that  bad  or  depraved  condition  of 
the  body  or  system  usually  found  to  exist 
before  the  attack  of  any  serious  malady, 
such  as  fevers,  inflammations,  &c.  A 
scorbutic  or  scrofulous  condition  of  the 
body ; such  a depraved  state  of  the  system 
at  large,  that  nature  is  unable  to  carry  on 
any  healthy  function,  nutrition  and  the 
other  vital  organs  being  endangered. 
According  to  Cullen,  cachexia  forms  a 
class  of  disease  mcluding  three  orders. 

CACHINNATIOISr.  — Immoderate 
laughter ; hysterical  and  uncontrollable 
hilarity ; sometimes  the  result  of  disease, 
sometimes  proceeding  from  some  vegetable 
poison. 

CACODiEMON. — An  evil  spirit  sup- 
posed by  our  superstitious  ancestors  to 
preside  over  the  destiiiies  of  men,  and  to 
afflict  the  human  body  vrith  sickness  and 
disorders  of  a dangerous  character.  The 
nightmare  was  occasionally  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  this  malign  spirit. 

CACTUS. — A genus  of  succulent  plants, 
permanent  in  dm-ation,  and  singular  in 
structm-e;  generally  without  leaves,  and 
having  a stem  and  branches  jointed,  and 
commonly  armed  with  strong,  formidable 
spines.  The  cactus  is  a native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  the  species 
having  more  than  ninety  varieties. 


C.VCTUS. 

The  most  important  of  the  species  are 
the  smaller  and  the  greater  melon  thistle, 
the  triangular  cactus,  the  strawberry  pear, 
the  Indian  (ig  or  prickly  pear,  and  the 
Barbadocs  gooseberry.  The  species  be- 
longs to  the  class  Icosandria,  and  order 


Moiwgynia,  and  the  Natural  order 
Cactacece. 

CACTUS  OPUNTIA.  See  Indian 
Fig. 

CADAVEE.. — A body  deprived  of  life, 
a corpse,  from  whence  the  tm-m  caAaverovx, 
having  the  appearance  and  colour  of  a 
dead  body. 

CADMIA. — An  oxide  of  zinc,  collected 
on  the  sides  of  furnaces  where  zinc  is  sub- 
limated. 

CADMIUM. — A metal  discovered  in 
the  carbonate  of  zinc,  of  a fine  white, 
slightly  inclining  to  blue  colour,  and  of  a 
compact  friable  texture.  It  is  both  ductile 
and  malleable,  and,  when  fused,  yields 
octohedral  crystals. 

CADDIS. — A Scotch  surgical  tenn  for 
scraped  lint.  See  Cuaupie. 

CiECUM. — The  name  given  to  a small 
portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  from  its 
having  but  one  opening,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  is  called  the  blind  gut,  ccectis. 
The  caecum  is  the  commencement  of  the 
large  intestines ; begins  at  the  termination 
of  the  ilium,  and  ends  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  colon. 

C.ESAEIAISr  SECTION.— An  opera-  ; 
tion  in  sm’gery  which  comprises  the  dan-  1 
gerous  and  difficult  task  of  cutting  through  j 
the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  opening  the  1; 
womb,  and  extracting  the  child  from  its  j, 
enclosure  without  undergoing  the  natural  j 
process  of  parturition  or  birth.  The  i 
causes  which  have  led  to  this  unnatural  j 
and  dangerous  mode  of  delivery  are  some-  [ 
what  numerous;  such  as  the  sudden  death 
of  the  mother,  either  prior  to,  or  at  the 
moment  of,  being  seized  %\'ith  labour  pains ; 
great  physical  exhaustion ; Superfoetation 
(which  see),  or  malformation  of  either 
mother  or  child.  The  operation  consists 
in  making  a perpendicular  lateral  incision  ; 
thi'ough  the  abdomen,  with  a shorter 
transverse  cut,  and  then  inflecting  the 
triangular  flap  obtained,  opening  the  side 
of  the  womb,  removing  the  child,  tying 
the  navel,  and,  after  taking  away  all  the 
secondaries,  closing  both  apertures  by  a 
few  interrupted  sutures,  and  treating  the 
patient  as  occasion  demands. 

Though  this  operation  has  been  fro-, 
qucutly  performed,  it  has  seldom  been 
effected  with  perfect  success  as  regards 
the  life  of  both  mother  and  child — the 
infant  living,  but  the  mother  generally 
dying.  There  are  three  conditions  in 
which  it  is  only  proper  to  perform  the 
Ciesarian  section; — when  the  child  is  alive, 
i and  the  mother  dead ; wlieii  the  child  is 
I dead,  and  cannot  be  exiielled  in  the  natural 
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vay,  from  the  xmnatural  smallness  of  the 
oassage ; and  when  both  parent  and 
imfant  are  alive,  but,  from  the  size  of  the 
irnfant  or  the  malformation  of  the  mother, 
1;  here  is  no  chance  of  the  child  being  ex- 
Hjelled  in  the  natural  manner.  Besides 
these,  however,  there  are  other  causes  that 
might  demand  the  operation,  for  which 
H5ee  Pregsanct,  Labour.  As  a general 
' •ule,  it  should  be  regarded  as  bad  practice 
ti  O perform  so  capital  and  dangerous  an 
operation  during  the  life  of  the  mother, 
or  to  place  the  welfare  of  the  parent  in 
•-•eopardy  for  the  probability  of  sarnng  an 
■ nfant  that  may  be  misshapen,  and  die  in 
! :he  Cfadle. 

CAFFEINE. — A bitter  principle,  ob- 
tained flrom  coffee,  consisting  of  carbon, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  is 
•crj'stallized  into  fine  filaments  by  sub- 
ti  icetate  of  lead. 

CAJAPUTI  TREE. — A celebrated  tree 
■of  the  East  Indies,  Borneo,  and  the 
‘ Malacca  pem'nsula;  used  in  the  treatment 
■:of  cholera,  and  called,  medicinally,  MeJa- 
dcuca  cajapuli. 

CAJEPUT  OIL. — A much-prized  oil, 

• obtained  from  the  above  small  tree  or 
s <hrub,  by  collecting  the  dry  leaves,  putting 
T them  into  bags  till  they  ferment,  and  the 
rcanvas  becomes  impregnated  with  the 
n moisture.  The  bags  and  their  contents 
a are  then  cut  up,  put  into  boiling  .water, 
aand  the  oil  distilled.  The  oil  is  so  volatile, 
sand  the  quantity  obtained  so  small,  that 
it  has  always  realized  a most  extravagant 
; price.  It  resembles  the  essential  oil  of 

■ .-ardamoms  somewhat  in  flavour,  while  in 
’ taste  it  partakes  of  a mixture  of  carda- 
moms, camphor,  and  turpentine. 

Medical  Properties  and  Dose. — 
A Medicinally,  it  acts  as  a powerful  diffusible 

■ stimidant,  antispasmodic,  and  diaphoretic. 
'When  first  taken,  it  ])roduces  a sense  of 
‘ warmth  in  the  stomach,  raises  the  pulse, 

;■  and  quickly  induces  a cojrious  perspiration, 

and  has  been  highly  recommended  in  all 
^spasmodic  diseases  on  account  of  these 
effects,  especially  in  palsy,  hysteria, 

■ rheumatism,  and  any  affection  of  the 
ner\ou3  system ; and  as  an  embrocation 

•with  olive  oil,  has  been  highly  extolled  in 
-•gout  and  chronic  rheumatism  as  a remedy 

■ to  ease  the  pain  in  both  diseases.  It  has 
1 also  been  found  of  great  service  in  cases  of 
ttwthaehc,  when  put  in  the  tooth  on  a 

piece  of  cotton.  The  close  is  from  1 to  (5 
drops  taken  on  a lump  of  sugar,  in 
mucilage,  or  anv  agreeable  viscid  vehicle. 

CALABASM“  tree.— a tree  of  two 
''species,  known  in  botany  by  the  generic' 


name  of  Crescentia.  The  shell  of  the 
fruit  is  used  for  cups,  bowls,  dishes,  and 
other  utensils. 

CALAMINE. — The  native  carbonate 
of  zinc,  which,  when  fused  with  copper, 
produces  brass,  and  when  simply  subli- 
mated, powdered,  and  washed,  forms  the 
well-known  dusting  powder  formerly  used 
for  infants,  called  Tutty  powder.  It  is 
also  mixed  with  lai'd,  wax,  and  rosin,  to 
foion  Tmmer’s  cerate.  It  is  never  given 
internally,  and  is  now  quite  superseded 
as  an  external  remedy  by  the  violet 
powder. 

CALAMINTHE,  or  CALAMINT.— 
In  botany,  a species  of  melissa  or  bahn ; 
an  aromatic  plant,  foi'merly  greatly  used 
in  medicine  as  a cordial,  stomachic,  carmi- 
native, and  at  one  - time  regarded  as  a 
valuable  alexiphamiic  medicine,  or  anti- 
dote, which,  taken  for  some  time,  would 
fortify  the  system  from  the  effects  of  any 
sudden  poison.  See  Mint. 

CAL  AMITE. — A mineral,  supposed  to 
be  a variety  of  the  tremolite ; foimd  in 
imperfect,  rormded,  prismatic  ci'ystals, 
somewhat  resembling  a reed. 

CALAMUS. — A genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties.  That 
most  familial’  as  a medical  plant  is  the 
Acoinis  calamus,  or  Sweet  Flag,  M’hich 
see. 

CALCAREOUS. — Any  earth  or  pre- 
paration having  the  properties  of  lime, 
as  calcareous  earths  and  calcareous  stones. 
Calcai’eous  spar  is  a crystallized  native 
carbonate  of  lime,  foimd  in  veins  in  all 
rocks,  from  granite  to  alluvial  strata. 

CALCINATION.  — An  operation 
effected  by  heat,  by  which  any  volatile 
substance  is  expelled  from  another  in- 
gredient with  which  it  is  combined:  'thus, 
chalk  and  magnesia,  which  are  both  cai’- 
bonates  of  those  bases,  if  submitted  to  a 
gi’oat  heat,  have  their  carbonic  acid  gas 
expelled,  leaving  behind  the  pure  or 
quick-lime,  and  the  pm-e  or  calciaed 
magnesia.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
metals  are  fused  or  calcined,  their 
charaeters  arc  in  the  same  degree  altered, 
and  the  metal,  purified  of  its  volatile 
earthy  impurities,  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  an  oxiilc  is  the  result,  the 
process  being  called  oxidation ; when 
according  to  the  heat  employed  is  the 
amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  metal, 
and  the  coloui’  and  strength  of  the  product. 
Gold,  silver,  and  platinum  are,  however, 
exempt  from  this  rule,  being  noble  metals. 

CAJX'IS  A(,Jl  „E.  - ^The  inodical  iianio 
of  lime  water.  See  Lime. 
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CALCIS  OS,  or  Heel-bone. — The  largest 
of  the  seven  bones  eonstituting  tbe  instep 
or  tarsus.  It  is  situated  posteriorly  under 
tbe  astragalus,  and  divided  into  a body 
and  processes,  with  a large  tuberosity 
projecting  behind  to  form  the  heel. 

CALCIUM.  — The  metallic  basis  of 
Lime,  which  see. 

CALCULUS. — -A  stone.  In  medicine, 
any  hard  concretion,  however  formed, 
found  in  the  bladder,  kidneys,  gall- 
bladder, or  other  parts  of  the  body,  is 
called  a calculus.  Such  concretions 
receive  different  names,  according  to  the 
organ  or  parts  in  which  they  form : thus, 
the  chalk-stones,  or  concretions  formed 
on  the  joints  of  gouty  subjects,  are  called 
arthritic  calculi;  when  deposited  in  the 
articulations,  articular  calculi.  In  the 
gall-bladder  or  ducts,  they  are  denominated 
hiliary  calculi;  and  in  other  parts, 
lachrymal,  pancreatic,  pulmonary,  accord  - 
ing  as  they  are  fmmd  in  the  duct  of  the 
eye,  the  pancreas,  or  the  lungs.  The  only 
two  varieties  of  these  several  calculi  to 
which  we  shall  refer  are  those  found  in 
the  bladder  and  the  bile.  For  these,  see 
Stone  in  the  Bladdee,  and  Gall- 
Stones. 

CALEFACIEHT. — To  make  warm  or 
hot.  Any  substance  medicinally  applied  to 
the  body  to  produce  external  or  super- 
ficial heat,  and  effect  a mild  kind  of 
counter-irritation.  The  wai’ming  plaster, 
poultices  of  ~mustard  and  flour,  hot  water 
and  turpentine,  hartshorn  and  oil,  belong 
to  the  class  of  what  may  be  termed 
calefacients. 

CALENTURE.  — A Spanish  M'ord 
applied  to  aU  sudden  diseases  of  the  head 
and  brain,  such  as  seamen  and  Em’opeans 
were  formerly  much  subject  to  in  the  low 
latitudes  of  America  and  India,  in  which 
the  patient  was  deprived  of  all  conscious- 
ness, and  appeai’ed  to  be  labouring  under 
an  attack  of  sudden  mania,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain.  After  suffering  intense 
pain,  the  patient  was  seized  with  the 
hallucination  of  the  sea  being  an  extended 
plain  of  verdant  pasture,  and  which 
nothing  short  of  personal  restraint  could 
prevent  him  rushing  forth  to  stroll  in. 
The  disease  which  nearest  approaches  to 
the  calenture  is  now  called  Sunstroke, 
which  see. 

CALF’S-FEET  JELLY.  — A rich, 
gelatinous  broth,  made  by  long  boiling  1 
from  the  tendinous  parts  of  the  feet  and 
knuckles  of  calves,  and  cither  given  in  a I 
liquid  and  wann  state,  pure,  or  reduced  i 
With  water,  or  cold  in  the  form  of  a jellj'.  ^ 


It  is  highly  nutritious,  and  makes  the 
basis  of  an  excellent  diet  for  invalids  and 
convalescents  recovering  from  a lingering 
disease.  See  Gelatine. 

C'ALIDARIUM. — The  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  the  hot  bath. 

CALISTHENICS.  — The  art  and 
science  of  healthful  exercise  of  the  body 
and  limbs.  See  Exebcise. 

CALLOSITY.  — Preternatural  hard- 
ness, derived  from  callosus,  or  callus, 
A term  used  in  surgery  to  express  indura- 
tion, or  any  part  morbidly  hard,  as  the 
edges  of  an  indolent  ulcer. 

CALLUS. — A term  given  by  surgeons 
to  that  tough,  flexible  substance  thrown 
out  in  all  cases  of  fracture  between  the 
two  ends  of  broken  bones,  binding 
them  together,  and  which  is  soon  filled 
up  by  osseous  or  bonv  matter,  till  the 
union  of  the  fracture  is  complete;  after 
which  all  the  callus  thronm  out  like  a 
stiff  glue  round  the  broken  bones  is 
gradually  absorbed,  and  the  finger  is 
unable  to  detect  where  the  injury  was. 
See  Feactjee. 

CALOMEL.  — This  useful  but  much 
abused  drug  is  a preparation  of  mercury, 
or  quicksilver.  Calomel,  the  most  ex- 
tensively used  drug  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
was  fonnerly  regarded  as  a submuriate 
of  mercury,  but  is  now  more  properly 
defined  as  a protochloride  of  that  metal; 
or  mercury  in  combination  with  one  atom 
or  equivalent  of  chlorine ; while  corrosive 
sublimate,  which  is  also  a chloride,  has 
two  atoms  of  the  same  gas,  making  it  a 
bichloride, — the  one  extra  atom  being 
sufficient  to  convert  a valuable  drug  into 
a deadly  poison. 

Calomel  is  prepared  in  different  ways — 
as  will  be  explained  under  the  head  of  the 
metal  itself, — and  is  kept  in  the  form  of 
a fine,  dense,  white  powder,  devoid  of 
smell,  and  of  a slightly  sweet  taste. 

Medical  Peopee'ties  and  Dose. — 
Calomel  is  used  as  an  alterative,  an 
aperient,  sialogogue,  a purgative,  and  . 
sometimes  as  a local  stimuUmt  in  external 
application. 

Calomel  may  be  given  at  any  period  ; 
of  life,  from  the  infant  a few  weeks  old  ‘ 
to  the  octogenarian ; and  on  account  ot  j 
its  being  devoid  of  taste,  and  lying  in  j 
small  compass,  is  well  adapted  for  j 
children,  though  it  should  never  be  long  t 
continued,  or  administered  alone  when  j 
employed  as  a purgative,  or  to  act  in 
any  manner  on  the  bowels.  As  CAlomel 
is  apt  l(f  act  on  the  salivary  glands  and 
affect  the  mouth,  it  is  impolitic  to  employ 
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.:it  in  cases  of  thi-usli  or  anj  ulceration  of 
• the  mouth.  As  an  alterative,  the  dose  is 
'^rom  1 grain  to  grains  twice  a day, 
<with  3 or  4 grains  of  rhubai'b;  as  an 

I aperient,  from  3 to  4 gimns,  with  5 
i. 'grains  of  rhubarb  and  4 of  jalap;  as  a 
: purgative,  5 grains  of  calomel,  with  10 
of  jalap  and  4 grains  of  rhubarb,  or  5 

^grains  of  scammony  instead  of  the  latter 
1 article,  will  make  an  effective  purgative 
; powder.  4Vlien  given  as  a sialogogue, 
i the  dose  is  1 grain  every  6 or  o hours  in 
}4  grains  of  powdered  kino,  continued  till 
; the  mouth  is  itffected.  See  Salivakt 

I I Glands,  and  Salivation.  For  cluldi-en 
: the  doses  must  be  proportionally  reduced. 

[ CALOll. — The  Latin  name  for  heat, 

I and  signifies  any  degree  of  warmth,  from 
!'80°  to  212°,  or  boiling  water  heat. 

( CALOllIC. — A word  used  by  chemists 

t to  express  the  amount  of  heat  contained 
1 in  all  bodies  in  nature.  This  is  divided 
i into  sensible  and  insensible,  free  and 
I latent  caloric.  Some  bodies  give  off 
I caloric  on  being  mixed  with  water,  and 
J others  absorb  it.  The  mixture  of  water 
I j and  sulphuric  acid  and  water  with  quick- 
^ i lime  are  examples  of  the  first,  and  water 
; tat  the  moment  of  freezing  of  the  last. 

\ ' CALUMBA,  OB  COLOMBO.— A woll- 
t i knoM-n  bitter  root,  obtained  from  the 
j Coceuhis  palmaUts,  a native  of  the  woods 
I < on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The 
r I calumba  root  is  cut  into  thin  circular 
! slices,  and  being  dried  in  the  sun,  is 
j ' exported  to  Europe.  It  is  of  a light 
! brown  colour,  with  a slightly  aromatic 
! odour,  and  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  but, 

; like  quassia,  is  destitute  of  the  tannin 
usually  found  in  vegetable  bitters. 

^Medical  Phopeetieb  and  Uses. — 
Calumba  acts  on  the  system  as  a stomachic 
and  tonic,  and,  from  its  want  of  asti’ingency, 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  bitters  we  possess, 
and  particularly  serviceable  in  cases  of 
indigestion  proceeding  from  biliary  dis- 
turbance, for  which,  in  combination  with 
dried  carbonate  of  soda  and  ginger,  as  in 
the  following  form,  it  becomes  a most 
valuable  remedy.  Take  of — 

I’owdered  Colombo  . . 18  grains. 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda  2 scruples. 
Powdered  ginger  . . 12  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders,  one  to 
be  taken  an  hour  before  each  meal ; or, 
as  an  ordinary  stomachic  for  weak  diges- 
tions, 4 or  6 grains  of  Colombo,  mixed 
with  a teaspoonful  of  Gregory’s  powder, 
taken  every  morning,  will  be  found 
extremely  beneficial.  As  a tonic  in 
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fevers  and  other  diseases,  it  may  be  given 
either  in  doses  of  8 grains,  or  in  infusion 
of  the  root  with  the  tincture  of  mmdate 
of  hon,  iu  doses  of  an  ounce  of  the 
infusion  evexy  six  hours,  udth  10  di’ops 
of  the  tincture  of  iron  in  each  dose.  The 
only  prepai’ations  of  this  useful  drug  are 
the  tinctui'e  (tinctv/ra  ealumbcB),  infusion 
{mfusio  calumbce),  extract  {extractmn 
calumbce),  and  the  powder  {pulvis 
calumbce). 

CALX. — Lime,  which  see.  Also  the 
heel.  See  Calcis  Os. 

CALYX. — In  botany,  the  cup  of  the 
flower  in  plants,  or  the  small  green  leaves 
on  the  top  of  the  stalk  in  heihs. 

CAMBOGIA. — The  medical  name  of 
the  plant  that  yields  the  beautiful  yellow 
gum  resin,  the  pigment  and  drug  known 
as  Gamboge,  which  see. 

CAMBEIDGE  DEINK.— An  invigo- 
rating  beverage,  both  refreshing  and 
stimulating  for  a summer  drink,  made 
by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  best 
ale  and  soda  water,  and  drinking  im- 
mediately after  combination,  and  before 
the  escape  of  the  caihonic  acid  gas.  See 
Dbinks. 

CAMOMILE  OB  CHAMOMILE 
FLOWEES. — Anthemis  nobilis.  These 
well-known  flowers  belong  to  the  Natural 
order  Composites,  and  are  cultivated  in 
many  pai’ts  of  Great  Britain.  Two 
varieties  are  kept  in  the  shops,  the  single 
and  the  double.  The  fonner,  a darker 
and  smaller  flower,  is  called  tlie  Scotch; 
the  latter,  larger  and  much  lighter,  known 
as  the  English  camomile  flower.  Camo- 
miles are  among  the  most  useful  and  safe 
of  our  domestic  medicines : they  have  a 
fragrant  and  grateful  odom-,  a warm, 
bitter  taste,  and  possess  a large  amoxmt 
of  pungent,  aromatic  oil. 

Medicax  Uses  and  Pbopebties. — 
These  flowers  act  either  as  a stomachic, 
tonic,  anthelmintic,  or  as  an  emetic, 
according  to  the  manner  or  dose  in  which 
they  are  taken. 

The  only  preparations  of  ciunomile  in 
the  Phajfuiacopoaia  are  the  infusion 
{infusio  anthemidis),  the  powder  {pulvis 
antkemidis),  and  the  extract  {extractum 
anthemidis).  The  infusion — made  by 
pouiing  a j)int  of  boiling  water  on  4 
drachms  of  the  dried  flowers,  infusing 
for  live  or  six  hours,  and  straining  the 
liquor  when  cold— will  either  act  as  a 
stomachic  or  tonic,  according  to  the  dose. 
I'or  the  former  purpose,  two  tablesjxoon- 
luls  should  be  taken  every  morning  before 
breakfast ; I'or  the  latter ‘ellect,  two  table- 
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spoonfuls  should  be  taken  every  four 
hours,  or  5 grains  of  the  powder  three 
times  a day.  When  employed  as  an 
anthelmintic,  or  destroyer  of  Avorms,  10 
grains  of  the  powder  should  he  given  in 
treacle  every  morning  on  waking,  fol- 
lowed evei-y  fourth  day  by  a dose  of 
flowers  of  s\ilphiu\  When  an  emetic  is 
required  in  a huny,  a copious  di-aught 
of  the  warm  infusion  will  generally 
answer  the  purpose  very  readily.  The 
extract  is  only  used  to  make  up  stomachic 
or  digestive  pills,  when  it  may  be  taken 
in  quantities  of  from  3 to  6 grains. 

CAMPEACHY.  — The  general  name 
of  the  logwood  tree;  so  called  from  the 
hay  of  that  name  in  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
from  whence  the  wood  is  chiefly  exported. 
See  Logwood. 

CAMPHINE.  — A name  given  by 
chemists  to  an  imaginary  spirit  said  to 
reside  in  the  artificial  camphor  obtained 
by  a mixture  of  turpentine  and  hydi-o- 
chloric  acid.  The  article  used  for  lamps, 
called  camphine,  is  only  highly  rectified 
spirits  of  turpentine. 

CAMPHOll.^ — -A  peculiar  concrete  sub- 
stance ; a pure  resin,  existing  in  many 
plants,  but  obtained  chiefly  from  two 
trees,  the  Laurus  campliora,  or  Indian 
lam'el,  and  the  Dryohalanops  campliora, 
a native  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the 
Spice  Islands.  From  the  first  it  is  ob- 
tained from  the  distillation  Of  the  wood; 
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and  from  the  second  it  is  found  ready 
fom3d,  exuded  in  masses,  from  Avhich  it 
is  procu'cd  by  cutting  up  the  tree,  re- 


moving the  concrete  substance,  and  puri- 
fying it  by  boiling  water  and  distillation. 

All  parts  of  the  tree  are  so  impregnated 
with  this  resin,  that  it  can  be  obtained 
from  roots,  leaves,  trunk,  and  boughs.  It 
is  the  stem,  however,  that  is  generally 
used,  which,  being  cut  into  small  pieces, 
is  placed  in  a still,  Avith  Avater,  and  as 
the  heat  increases,  the  volatile  substance 
is  driven  off,  and  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
still,  Avhich  is  kept  cold,  it  there  adheres 
in  a mass  of  fine  crystals,  Avhich  assumes 
the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  still,  that  of 
a concave  ring  or  basin,  not  unlike  the 
sink  basin  in  lavatories,  Avith  a circular 
aperture  at  the  bottom,  the  whole  being 
about  three  inches  thick.  The  first  distil- 
lation is  always  very  impure,  and  requires 
a second  or  third  process  before  the  cam- 
phor is  obtained  perfectly  pure  and  white. 

Peopeeties. — Camphor  is  lighter  than 
Avater,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  turpentine, 
in  essential  and  common  oils,  in  A'inegar 
and  naphtha,  and  almost  totally  insoluble 
in  water,  though  some  of  its  essential  oU 
is  easily  di.Tused  through  water.  It  is 
very  A-olatile,  extremely  inflammable, 
burning  AAuth  a white  flame,  and  emitting 
a large  volume  of  smoke. 

In  appearance,  camphor  is  a white, 
semi-pellucid,  brittle  substance,  resembling 
spermaceti ; tough  and  friable,  but  not 
easily  pulverized.  It  has  a strong,  pe- 
i culiar,  pungent,  but  aromiAtic  odour,  witli 
I a sharp,  bitterish  taste,  accompanied  with 
I a sensation  of  cold  in  the  jnouth. 

Medical  Uses  and  Peepaeatioss. 

— This  most  important  drug,  for  AA'hich  Ave 
ai'e  almost  entirely  dependent  on  llie 
Dutch,  who  have  the  monopoly  of  its 
lim-ilication  and  import,  acts  on  the 
system  in  many  ways,  each  operation 
being  perfect  of  its  Icind.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are— ns  a stimuhmt  and 
consequent  antispasmodic,  a diaphoretic 
and  expectorant,  a sudorific  and  a diuretic, 
a narcotic  and  sedative,  and.  externally 
as  a discutient.  Camphor,  though  acting, 
in  the  first  instance,  as  a stimulant  to  the 
system,  produces  subsequent  depression, 
i Avhich  is  ahvays  in  a ratio  Avith  the  first 
j excitement.  In  general,  it  excites  in- 
I creased  action  Avithout  producing  aceelcra- 
1 tion  of  the  pulse;  unless  the  dose  is  large, 
j Avhen,  like  opium,  the  pulse  becomes  full 
j and  soft. 

I It  Avould  fake  a pagfc  to  enumerate  all  j 
i the  diseases  and  alleclious  in  AAliich  cam-  i 
I phor  maybe  used  Avitli  advantage;  with 
I biu'k  or  quinine,  A'alerian.  assafoetida, 

1 ammonia,  musk,  and  opium.it  is  ri'peatedly 
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i,'»iven  in  typhoid  diseases ; with  calomel 

i '.and  opium,  in  English  cholera  and  other 

ii  abdominal  diseases,  it  exercises  a most 
beneficial  effect;  while  dissolved  in  oils,  or 
nnixcd  with  unguents,  it  forms  an  admirable 
■ embrocation  for  rheumatic  affections,  or 
las  a discutient  in  tumom'S.  Dissolved  in 
aacetic  acid  with  some  essential  oils,  it 
imiakes  the  aromatic  vinegar  so  highly 
f esteemed  as  a restorative  in  faintings. 

I The  usual  forms  in  which  it  is  administered 
..  arc — that  of  a powder,  to  which  state  it 
I can  be  easily  reduced  by  a drop  or  two  of 

alcohol,  and  then  made  into  a pill,  when 
; the  dose  is  from  one  to  three  grains ; or  an 
. emulsion,  by  rubbing  a few  grains  do\vn 
in  A mortar  with  sugai’,  and  mixing  it 
with  almond  emulsion ; or  in  mixtm’es, 
to  which  one  of  the  camphor  preparations 
. are  added : but  the  most  general  form  for 
. internal  use  is  either  that  of  a pill  or  mix- 
ture, the  camphor  water  being  made 
the  vehicle : with  squills  and  calomel,  or 
antimony,  it  acts  powerfully  on  the  kid- 
neys; and  in  dropsies,  the  camphorated 
oil,  rubbed  over  the  body,  produces  a very 
rapid  reduction  of  the  swelling  by  its  im- 
mediate action  on  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 
The  preparations  of  camphor  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia are — the  spirit,  spiritus  cam- 
phors, the  dose  of  which  is  from  5 to  10 
drops,  in  water;  the  tincture,  tinctnra 
camphors  composita,  or  tinctura  opii 
camphorats  paregoric,  dose  from  ^di’achm 
to  2 drachms;  the  water,  aq^la  or  mus- 
tura  camphors,  the  dose  of  which  is  from 
2 to  4 tablespoonfuls ; and  compound  ' 
camphor  hniment,  linimentum  cam-  j 
phors  compositum.  i 

In  an  overdose,  camphor  produces 
vomiting,  giddiness,  coma,  and  other 
serious  symptoms  of  the  brain  and  neiwous 
system.  To  counteract  these  dangerous 
effects,  a mustard  poultice  should  be 
placed  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  ivine 
and  opium  given  in  repeated  doses  till  the 
symptoms  abate.  Live  drops  of  laudanum 
in  a glass  of  wine  every  hour,  an  enema  of 
a pint  of  gruel,  1 drachm  of  tincture  of 
assafeetida,  and  40  drops  of  laudanum, 
being  also  used  if  necessary. 

The  Ercnch  use  the  vapour  of  camphor 
largely  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  with 
considerable  effect.  In  spasmodic  asthma, 
a hannel  soaked  in  spirits  of  camphor,  and 
placed  on  the  cliest,  and  then  covered  over 
with  oilskin,  is  often  most  serviceable. 
Camphor  mixed,  in  the  form  of  a line 
powder,  with  chalk,  makes  a very  excellent 
tooth-powder  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth.  Sec  Tooxji-PownEB. 
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Camphor — either  alone,  a small  piece 
being  placed  in  the  mouth,  or  dissolved  in 
turpentine,  and  a few  drops  of  the  liquid, 
on  cotton,  put  in  the  decayed  tooth — Avill 
frequently  relieve  the  toothache  when 
nothing  else  wdll  succeed.  See  Tooth- 
ache. 

CANAL. — A word  derived  from  the 
Latin  canna,  a reed;  any  hollow  tube  or 
pipe,  bloodvessel,  or  fistulous  opening, 
may  be  so  called,  the  word  canalis  being 
sometimes  employed  in  anatomy. 

CANCELLI.  — The  spongy,  honey- 
combed appearance  observed  in  all  bones 
between  their  external  and  internal  plates. 

CAN  CEIl.  — A peculiai'ly  malignant 
and  dangerous  disease,  so  called  from  the 
Latin  cancer,  a crab,  because  the  ancients 
believed  that  the  yellow  and  discoloured 
veins  and  lines  leading  from  the  seat  of 
the  disease  bore  some  resemblance  to  that 
crawling  animal,  but  professionally  known 
as  carcinoma. 

Cancer,  to  use  the  popular  name,  is 
dividedinto  twoforms  or  stages — scirrhous, 
or  occult,  and  ulcerated,  or  open  cancer ; 
the  first  being  the  primary  stage,  when  the 
disease  consists  merely  of  a hard,  painful 
tumour  or  swelling ; the  second,  that  ad- 
vanced condition  when  the  skin,  having 
become  involved,  is  in  a state  of  open 
ulceration,  discharging  from  its  ulcerous 
mass  a thin,  instating,  and  foetid  discharge. 
Of  all  the  diseases  that  fall  to  the  care  of 
the  sm’geon,  cancer  is  the  most  distressing 
to  witness,  and  most  hopeless  to  attend, 
for  all  parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  its  • 
im’oads;  though  the  organs  most  frequently 
attacked  are  the  breasts  of  females,  the 
glands  generally,  the  womb,  lips,  tongue, 
eyes,  nose,  tonsils,  and  the  skin.  The 
lower  lip  in  men,  and  the  mammae  in 
women,  are,  however,  the  jrarts  most  fre- 
quently invaded  by  the  disease. 

Cancer  seldom  occurs  under  twenty- 
five  ycai’s  of  age,  the  most  general  period 
for  its  attack  being  from  fifty  to  sixty. 
A peculiarity  of  this  disease  is,  that  the 
younger  the  patient  when  attacked,  the 
more  rapid  is  the  progi’css  of  the  diseasU. 
Thus,  in  youth,  cancer  will  frequently  run 
its  career  in  a few  weeks,  while  in  ago  it; 
will  continue  in  a state  of  torpidity  for 
years. 

Causes. — It  is  still  an  undecided  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  the  exciting  cause  of 
cancer,  surgeons  having  for  years  devoted 
their  attention  to  the  solution  of  this 
still  doubt  (ul  point.  The  most  modern 
theoiy  is  that  cancer  proceeds  Irom  some 
special  disease  in  the  blood,  and  that  this 
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condition  of  the  circulating  fluid  is  here- 
ditary, and  may  be  transmitted  from  father 
to  son,  or  from  mother  to  daughter. 

Symptoms. — Scirrhus,  or  a cancerous 
tiunour,  commences  with  a hard  and 
painful  swelling  (if  in  the  breast)  of  the 
gland  beneath,  neither  enlarging  nor  di- 
minishing, but  remaining  for  a length  of 
time  Avithout  any  apparent  change. 
After  a eertain  period  the  swelling  as- 
sumes an  uneven  ehameter,  feeling,  under 
the  fingers,  iiTegular  and  knotty ; the  en- 
largement gradually  advances,  attended 
by  lancinating  pains,  darting  from  the 
centre  of  the  breast,  and  extending  to  the 
armpit,  where  the  small  absorbent  glands 
become  slowly  enlarged,  adding  their  pro- 
portion of  pain  to  the  suffering  endui-ed 
from  the  seat  of  the  disease.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  enlargement  of  these  glands, 
the  functions  of  the  lacteal  and  lyiuphatie 
systems  are  interfered  with,  and  the 
general  nutrition  of  the  body  being  im- 
paired, the  patient  beeomes  weak,  pale, 
and  emaciated ; the  appetite  is  weakened, 
a distressing  eough  distui’bs  the  patient, 
who,  between  pain,  debility,  and  cough,  is 
deprived  of  sleep  or  repose.  The  disease 
may  eontinue  in  this  state  for  months  or 
years,  till  a trifling  bloAv,  the  pressure  of  a 
part  of  the  cbess,  a confinement,  or  any 
cause,  howeAcr  slight,  at  once  calls  all 
dormant  action  into  vitality ; the  skin  over 
the  tumom  becomes  cliscolom-ed  and 
puckered,  an  inflammatory  action  sets  in, 
ulceration  takes  place,  and  a large,  deep 
caAuty  or  wound,  discharging  a thin,  icho- 
rous, and  foetid  suppuration,  succeeds,  while 
a series  of  swollen  veins  and  livid  lines 
diverge  in  all  directions  from  the  open 
cancer. 

The  emaciation  continues,  a hectic  fever, 
with  all  its  distressing  symptoms,  attends 
the  disease,  which,  with  the  pain  and  con- 
stant suffering  endmed  by  the  unfortunate 
patient,  after  a time,  Avhen  the  system  is 
entirely  poisoned  by  the  virus  of  the 
disease,  tenninates  yeai’s  of  anguish  by  a 
■^nshed-for  death. 

CANELLA  ALBA.— White  canclla, 
or  wild  cinnamon.  The  name  of  a tree 
belonging  to  the  Natural  order  Meliaccce, 
the  bark  of  which  is  occasionally  used  in 
medicine  as  an  adjunct  to  other  drug.s, 
but  very  seldom  by  itself.  Tlie  bark  has 
aromatic  and  slightly  tonic  properties,  and 
is  occasionally  used  with  qiuwsia,  cascnrilln, 
or  cinchona,  as  an  agreeable  aromatic  in 
infusions  of  those  barks.  The  only  pre- 
paration into  Avhich  it  enters  is  the  com- 
pound aloetic  powder.  See  J 1 idra  Picra. 


CANINA  FAMES. — A dogfs  hunger, 
an  inordinate  appetite.  A disease  among 
the  old  doctors,  where  the  patient  was  said 
to  have  an  insatiable  hunger,  which,  like 
that  of  a dog  or  wolf,  could  never  be  ap- 
peased. 

CANINE  MADNESS.  See  Hydeo- 

PnOBIA. 

CANINE  TEETH.— The  dog,  or  eye 
teeth.  Four  teeth,  two  situated  in  each 
jaw,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  four  in- 
cisors. In  man,  though  extremely 
useful,  these  teeth  are,  in  a measure,  only 
rudimentary',  while  in  the  dog  and  lower 
animals  they  are  fully  developed,  and  ! 
known  as  the  fangs.  The  canine  teeth  | 
are  now  generally  caUed  the  cuspidati,  or  j 
teeth  with  one  point.  For  the  function  ; 
and  groAvth  of  this  set  of  teeth,  see  article 
Teeth. 

CANKEE. — This  term,  though  now 
seldom  used  in  medicine,  formerly  implied 
an  eating,  spreading  sore  or  ulcer,  occur- 
ring more  particularly  in  the  mouth,  w’hen 
it  AA'as  called  canermn  oris.  A gangre- 
nous form  of  scrofulous  ulcer,  dependent  i 
on  a diseased  state  of  the  system,  the  j 
result  of  unwholesome  or  insufficient  food,  \ 
and,  like  thrush,  or  apMhce  of  the  tongue  j 
and  gums,  rather  the  symptom  or  consc- 
quence  of  disease  than  a disease  itself,  and  j 
as  such,  only  to  be  cm-ed  bv  constitutional 
means,  and  a strict  attentron  to  diet  and 
regimen.  Sometimes,  however,  canker  of 
the  mouth  assumes  a maligprant  character; 
the  gum  becomes  involved  in  the  mischief, 
the  teeth  fall  out,  a thin,  foetid  discharge 
takes  irlace,  the  cheek  suffers  in  time, 
with  an  excessive  flow  of  saliva,  and  a 
gangrenous  ulcer  harasses  the  patient 
both  by  night  and  day. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  this 
disease  mainly  consists  in  supporting  the 
patient’s  strength,  and  giving  the  system 
a reactionary  bias  by  means  of  a full,  rich 
diet,  Avith  wine  or  stout,  and  a course  of 
quinine  aird  anf  ispasmodics,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  cankerous  sore  is  locally 
treated  A\’ith  a stimulating  lotion  of 
chloride  of  lime  or  chloride  soda,  with  such 
other  means  ns  the  symptoirrs  of  the  cose 
seem  to  call  for. 

CANNABIS  INDICA.— The  Indian 
Irenrp ; an  article  much  esteemed  by  the 
faculty  itt  the  East  on  account  of  its  re- 
puted antisjrasmodic  jrnqrert ii-s,  on  Avhicli 
account  it  is  largely  used  in  cases  of 
tetanus,  and  other  'neuralgic  aftections. 
The  prepar-ation  chielly  used  is  a resinous 
extract,  which,  in  doses  of  fi-om  1 to  8 
grains,  is  highly  esteemed  in  cast's  Avhere 
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a narcotic,  anodyne,  or  antispasmodic 
effect  is  required.  See  Hemp. 

CANTHAKIDES.— The  Spanish,  or 
t blistering  fly,  so  named  from  the  Greek 
vword  for  a beetle.  The  cantharides, 

: medically  called  lyttce,  are  beautifully 
: painted  insects,  about  im  inch  long,  of  a 
[bright  blue  and  gold  colour,  mixed  with 
' shades  of  green  and  purple,  and  found  in 
. great  numbers  in  Spain,  the  south  of  Italy, 
the  coast  of  the  Levant,  and  other  places, 

■ though  at  one  time  the  chief  place  of 
their  capture  and  exportation  was  Spain. 

The  manner  of  procuring  these  insects  is 
somewhat  curious.  During  the  heat  of 
the  day,  they  congregate  in  vast  numbers 
on  the  boughs  and  branches  of  trees,  ndiere 
they  remain  for  some  hours  in  a state  of 
complete  torpor.  A large  sheet  or  sail  is 
spread  under  the  tree  all  round  the  stem ; 
men  then  ascend  the  trunk,  and,  beginning 
at  the  top,  shake  every  bough  and  branch 
in  such  a manner,  that  the  powerless 
insects  fall  in  showers  upon  the  cloth. 
They  are  then  gathered  up  in  small  bags, 
like  pillow-slips,  the  mouth  tied,  and 
held  over  the  fumes  of  hot  vinegar,  whicli 
quickly  kills  them.  Theyai’e  next  spread 
out  in  large  sieve-like  frames,  and  exposed 
for  some  days  to  the  sun,  till  sufficiently 
diy,  when  they  are  packed  for  exporta- 
tion. 

Cir-VR.A.CTEE  AND  PROPERTIES. — The 
cantharides  are  insects  of  the  beetle 
class,  armed  with  brilliantly  coloured 
scales,  and  have  a strong,  heavy,  and 
nauseous  smell,  and,  used  medicinally, 
possess  stimulating  properties  of  a special 
order,  acting,  when  powdered  and  applied 
externally,  as  a rubefacient  and  blister ; 
and  when  taken  internally,  on  one  set  of 
organs  only,  that  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  or  urinary  system.  So  important 
is  this  latter  action,  that  in  ordering  a 
blister,  or  prescribing  the  drug  in  any 
fonn,  this  action  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, as  a most  painful  retention  of 
the  water,  or  strangury,  will  frequently 
follow  the  apj)lication  of  even  a small 
blister,  or  a trilling  dose  of  the  tincture  of 
the  flies.  On  this  account,  and  to  obviate 
any  such  symptoms,  frequent  draughts  of 
barley  water  or  linseed  tea  should  be 
given  while  under  the  influence  of  can- 
tharides. In  extreme  cases  it  may  be 
neces.sary  to  give  npium  and  camphor,  but 
in  general  the  above  articles  will  be  found 
sufiicient.  Cantharides  in  an  over-dose 
act  as  an  irritant  poison,  producing  very 
serious  conscfjuenccs.  Sec  Poisons. 
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In  many  affections  of  the  kidne;^,  bladder, 
uterus,  and  urethra,  cantharides  judi- 
ciously emjiloycd  is  a medicine  of  singular 
efficacy,  in  which  cases  it  is  used  in  the 
form  of  tincture,  Unefmra  lyttcd,  the  dose 
being  from  5 to  15  drops  every  four  or 
eight  hours,  in  some  appropriate  combina- 
tion. In  certain  fonns  of  dropsy  and 
diseases  of  the  skin,  it  is  also  employed 
with  benefit,  given  in  the  same  dose.  As 
an  external  application,  the  tincture,  com- 
bined . with  castor  oil,  rosemary,  and 
essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  makes  an 
excellent  application  to  the  head  for  the 
gi'owth  of  the  hair  (see  Hair)  ; and  as  a 
stimulant  in  certain  conditions  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  the  compound  canthaiddes 
liniment  is  highly  beneficial.  The  most 
important  preparation  is  the  plaster, 
emplastncm  lyttce,  made  of  suet,  rosin, 
yellow  wax,  and  powdered  cantharides. 
See  Spanish  Flies. 

CANTHUS. — In  anatomy,  a term  ape 
plied  to  the  angle  or  corner  of  the  eye,  th- 
corner  next  the  nose  being  called  the  great 
or  inner  canthus,  and  the  other  the  outer 
or  smaller  canthus.  In  the  former  are 
situateil  the  small  red  glands,  covered  with 
a fold  of  the  lining  membrane,  called  the 
puncta  laclirymalis,  the  funnel-shaped 
commencement  of  the  ducts  by  which  the 
tears,  constantly  exuded  to  moisten  the 
eyes,  ai’e  received,  and  carried  into  the  nose 
and  mouth.  See  Etb,  and  Tears. 

CANULA. — The  sheath  of  an  instru- 
ment called  a trocliar ; a kind  of  small 
bayonet,  the  finely  pointed  extremity  of 
which  proti’udes  beyond  the  canida  about 
half  an  inch,  so  that  when  jilunged  into  a 
collection  of  water  or  pus,  the  ti'ochar  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  sheath,  or  canula,  left 
behind  allows  the  fluid  to  be  discharged  in 
a stream  through  its  tube  or  pipe.  The 
canula  is  always  made  of  silver,  and,  if 
necessary,  can  bo  left  in  the  sac,  and 
secured  by  strings  to  the  body.  See 
Trocuar. 

CAOUTCHOUC  {cow-choolc)  .—Indian 
rubber.  The  article  so  universally  known 
as  Indian  rubber  is  a concrete,  elastic  gum, 
of  a peculiar  character,  obtained  in  a 
liipiid  form  from  transverse  incisions  made 
in  the  bark  of  the  Caoutchouc,  or  Syringe 
Tree,  — a native  of  Guiana,  Quito, 
Cayenne,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America, — and  also  of  several  varieties  of 
Asiatic  trees. 

The  tree  that  yields  the  tlncsti  juice,  the 
JfoBDca  cMoulchonc,  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent. objects  of  American  forest  scenery, 
and  only  ranks  second  in  beauty  to  the 
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banian,  or  Indian  ilg.  The  tree  reaches  a 
height  of  nearly  100  feet,  and  can  be  seen 
for  miles,  its  lofty  crown  and  spreading 
branches  making  it  a most  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  landscape. 

Immediately  below  the  incision,  a deep 
hole  is  scooped  out  of  the  earth,  in  which 
a large  plantain  leaf,  folded  up  in  the 
shape  of  a rude  cup  or  basin,  is  placed, 
to  receive  the  yellowish  juice  which  exudes 
and  drops  from  the  incision,  at  first  flowing 
freely,  but  after  two  or  three  days  it 
suddenly  ceases,  the  last  exudation  forming 
a cuticle  over  the  woimd,  and  effectually 
blocking  up  the  di’ain.  The  juice,  collected 
when  only  partially  hardened,  is  spread 
out  on  moulds,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
a short  time,  and  hung  over  smoke  till 
quite  dry,  when  it  is  cut  into  masses 
and  exported  in  the  forms  in  which  we 
see  it  in  the  market.  Caoutchouc  is  soluble 
in  ether,  some  of  the  essential  oils, 
, especially  that  of  sassafras,  boiling  tui’pen- 


pAOUTCirouc,  on  Indian  kubbek  tkee- 

tine,  and  naphtha.  Though  the  Indians 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
oots,  shoes,  and  cloth  of  it,  it  is  onlj 
late  years  that  the  value  of  this 
tide  has  been  properly  realized  by 
e discovery  of  a solvent  for  the  gum 
h ich  docs  not  injure  the  elasticity  of 


the  article,  a property  that  forms  the 
great  value  of  Indian  rubber  in  a manu- 
facturing sense.  It  now  entei-s  into  the 
fonnation  of  some  of  the  most  useful  as 
well  as  ornamental  articles  of  surgical  and 
domestic  application. 

An  essential  oil,  distilled  from  Indian 
rubber,  burnt  in  lamps,  gives  a light  equal 
to  gas  in  clearness  and  brilliancy. 

CAPER. — A prickly,  trailing  shrub, 
common  to  the  south  of  Italy,  France,  and 
the  Levant,  and  known  botanically  as  the 
Capparis  spinosa,  growing  profusely  in 
the  crevices  of  old  walls,  or  the  fissures  of 
rocks.  It  is  only  prized  on  account  of  its 
buds,  which  are  gathered  for  culinary  pur- 
poses before  the  flowers  expand,  when 
they  are  pickled  in  vinegar,  and  regarded 
as  a most  elegant  and  wholesome  condi- 
ment. As  such,  and  as  a gi-ateful  stimu- 
lant to  languid  and  sated  appetites,  half 
a teaspoonful  of  the  plain  capers  and 
vinegar  may  be  taken  with  great  advan- 
tage about  an  hour  before  dinner.  See  j 
Food.  1 

CAPILLAIRE.  — A much-esteemed  t 
Frenchliquem.',  or  elegant  spoip;  made  by  j 
boiling  the  best  lump  sugar  -ndth  water  ( 
and  the  plant  called  maiden-hair,  which  i 
imparts  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour  to 
the  syrup.  In  this  country  it  is  made  by 
boiling  lump  sugar,  a number  of  eggs  and 
egg-shells,  aU  mixed  together,  with  orange  ’ 
flower  water,  removing  the  scum  as  ii 
boils,  and  then  straining  the  syrup  and 
putting  it  aside  for  use.  A few  spoonfuls 
mixed  -Mlth  water,  with  or  without  acid, 
makes  a deliciously  cool  sherbet  kind  of 
drink  in  hot  weather,  or  for  invalids.  See 
Drinks. 

CAPILLARY^  YESSELS.— A system 
of  minute  vessels,  so  called  from  capillus, 
a hair,  because  they  are  so  minute  and 
small  in  diameter  as  to  resemble  the  hairs 
of  the  head.  The  capiUai-ies  are  generally 
situated  between  the  minute  terminal 
ramifications  of  the  arteries,  and  the  com- 
mencing tubes  of  the  veins.  See  Artkkt. 
Capillaiy  attraction  is  that  remarkable 
pro2icrty  by  which  a lighter  fluid,  passing 
through  a denser  medium,  acquires  the 
jiropcrty  of  ascending  higher  than  the 
smTounding  fluid.  See  Absorption. 

CAPILLUS.  — The  Latin  for  Hair, 
which  see. 

CAPSICUM.— The  berries,  pods,  and 
fruit  of  the  Capsicum  fustigratum.  a 
jihuit  belonging  to  the  Natural  order 
Solanacetp.  There  are  three  varieties  of 
this  well-known  spice— the  Guinea, cherry, 
and  bell  peppers.  Capsicum  is  much 
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employed  in  medicine  as  a stimulant, 
carminative,  and  stomacliic,  and  occa- 
sionally as  a gai-gle  in  certain  conditions 
of  malignant  sore  tlnoat.  For  properties 
and  dose,  see  Cayenne  Peppee. 

CAPSULE.  — A word  derived  from 
capsula,  a small  box,  chest,  bag,  or  cavity. 
In  the  fonner  sense  it  is  used  botanists 
to  express  the  secd-receptacle  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  as  the  ease  in  which  the 
cardamom  seeds  are  contained,  and  the 
spherical  cavity,  with  its  internal  divisions, 
for  those  of  the  poppy,  and  commonly 
called  poppy  heads.  In  the  latter  sense 
it  implies  a fibrous  or  membranous  bag, 
such  as  that  which  encloses  the  joints  of 
the  hip,  shoulder,  &c.,  and  shuts  in  the 
synovial  sac,  when  it  is  called  a capsiilar 
ligament;  and  again,  ■when  it  envelops 
the  liver,  and  is  known  as  the  capsule  of 
Glisson. 

CAPTAIN’S  BISCUIT.  — A kind  of 
biscuit  which  makes  an  excellent  food 
both  for  infants  and  invahds,  and  which 
will  be  found  frequently  recommended  in 
these  pages.  Captain’s  biscuits  are  made 
■with  the  finest  wheaten  flour  and  butter, 
the  ■whole  kneaded  into  a stiff  dough,  then 
cut  into  tliin  cakes,  and  baked  in  a quick 
oven  for  12  or  15  minutes.  These 
biscuits  will  keep  sound  for  a length  of 
time,  and  can  always  be  made  crisp  and 
more  palatable  by  being  placed  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a hot  oven.  In  cases  of 
weak  stomach  or  indigestion,  the  captain’s 
bi.scuit  ■will  be  found  very  beneficial.  A 
few  caraway  seeds  scattered  in  the  flour 
in  the  firsl;  instance  converts  them  into 
Abemethy  biscuits.  For  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  biscuit  for  children,  see 
Infant,  Food. 

CAPUT. — The  head,  skull,  or  cranium; 
the  entire  bones  and  muscles  of  the  head 
and  face,  with  the  brain,  and  organs ; the 
integument  and  hair  of  the  several  parts. 
See  Head. 

CARAGEEN  MOSS.  — A species  of 
Iceland  moss,  obtained  in  Ireland,  and 
much  esteemed,  on  account  of  its  soften- 
ing and  gelatinous  properties,  as  a diet 
dnnk  in  pulmonary  affections.  A strong 
decoction  of  the  mo.ss  becomes  a gelatinous 
mass  on  cooling,  a few  spoonfuls  of  which, 
heated  and  flavoured  with  sugar  and  lemon 
peel,  form  a most  agreeable  beverage  if 
taken  alone,  or  as  a vehicle  for  medicine. 
See  Iceland  Mohs. 

CARAT. — A weight  used  in  the  par- 
tition of  gold,  diamonds,  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  signifies  3-^  gi’aius 
Trov. 
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CARAWAY,  OB  CARRAWAY.  — A 
well-known  umbelliferous  plant,  growing 
abundantly  in  Suffolk,  Kent,  and  Sussex  ; 
the  Carum  carui  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  belonging  to  the  Natm’al  order 
TJmhelliferw. 

Chaeactees  and  Peopeeties. — The 
whole  of  the  plant  is  highly  aromatic, 
its  vu’tues  residing  in  an  essential  oil 
yielded  in  lai'ge  quantities  by  the  seeds, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  used 
for  medical  purposes.  Caraway  seeds  act 
as  a warm  and  grateful  stimulant,  are 
highly  carminative,  and  in  a slight  degree 
antispasmodic.  The  pnly  preparations 
kept  in  the  shops  are  a powder  of  the 
seeds  {pulvis  cartd),  the  dose  of  which 
is  from  6 to  20  grains;  the  essential  oil 
{oleum  carui) ; and  the  distilled  water 
{aqua  caimi),  which  may  be  taken  in 
any  quantity,  from  1 to  4 ounces.  The 
powdered  seeds  form  one  of  the  most 
important  items  in  Dalby’s  celebrated 
carminative,  and,  with  a little  magnesia, 
make  the  basis  of  an  excellent  corrective 
carminative  for  the  flatulence  and  griping 
to  which  infants  are  so  liable. 

CARBON. — A teim  used  in  chemistry 
to  imply  the  pm’e  inflammable  pai’t  of  char- 
coal, a simple  substance,  and  one  of  the 
four  ingredients  of  organic  substances, 
and  the  most  important  constituent  of 
all  vegetables. 

All  vegetable  productions  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  give  off  carbon,  while 
all  animals  inspire  oxygen  and  expire 
carbonic  acid.  Carbon  unites  with 
oxygen,  foiming  by  that  imion  carbonic 
acid  gas;  and  with  hydrogen  to  form 
carbui-etted  hydrogen,  or  the  common  gas 
used  to  light  om-  streets  and  houses.  It 
is  o^wing  to  the  presence  of  carbon  in  the 
blood,  and  the  rise  of  temperature  at  the 
moment  the  oxygen  unites  with  it  in  the 
lungs,  that  animal  heat  is  generated  and 
steadily  preserved  in  the  body : hence  the 
necessity  in  illness  of  keeping  up  the  supply 
of  carbonaceous  material.  See  Foods, 
Heat  Geneeating,  and  Chaecoal. 

CARBONIC  ACID  GAS.— Mephitic 
vapoiu’,  or  choke-damp.  This  subtle  and 
dangerous  compound,  which  is  either 
generated  natuially  in  mines  during  the 
ibnnation  of  coal,  in  ivells,  damp  vaults, 
beer  vats,  or  in  certain  strata  of  the  cai’tli, 
exuding  through  cracks  and  fissures  in 
the  grounrl— as  in  the  celebrated  Dog  Cave 
near  Naples,  — or  is  procured  by  the 
burning  of  carbon  in  oxygen  gas,  or  by 
the  mixture  of  28  parts  of  carbon  with 
72  parts  of  oxygon. 
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Carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced  in  large 
quantities  duidug  the  respiration  of  all 
animals,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  this 
gas  that  makes  the  atmosphere  of  a room 
where  several  persons  have  been  con- 
gregated so  offensive  to  the  nostrils  and 
dangerous  to ’the  health.  It  was  the 
presence  of  this  deadly  gas,  generated 
from  the  bodies  of  146  persons  confined 
in  a vault  hardly  18  feet  square,  that  in 
the  few  hours  between  night  and  morning 
destroyed  123  of  the  victims  poisoned  in 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  by  the  noxious 
same  manner,  a mouse,  if  placed  in  a 
vapom’  from  their  own  bodies.  In  the 
glass  vessel,  and  breathed  upon  for  a few 
minutes,  will  be  killed  by  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  given  off  from  the  operator’s 
lungs.  The  deadly  nature  of  this  gas  has 
long  been  known  in  France,  where  it  is 
frequently  used  as  a means  of  suicide. 
The  apertures  in  the  door  and  window 
having  been  sccm'ely  closed,  the  intending 
suicide  lights  a pan  of  chai’coal,  which 
being  placed  on  the  floor,  the  person  lays 
himself  beside  it,  or,  taking  his  place  at 
the  table,  records  on  paper  his  sensations 
as  the  lethargic  sleej)  creeps  on  that  is 
to  luU  him  to  eternity.  Here,  again,  it 
is  the  carbonic  acid,  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  carbon  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  apartment,  that  produces  the 
mephitic  vapom\  It  is  carbonic  acid 
gas,  formed  by  decomposition  in  the  coal 
measures,  and  imprisoned  for  coimtless 
ages,  that  the  pick  of  the  collier  in  a 
moment  liberates,  filhng  the  cutting  with 
that  sudden  death,  that,  seizing  in  an 
instant  on  the  throats  of  the  xmhappy 
miners,  kills  all  before  its  fatal  rush  by 
what  has  been  so  characteristically  called 
THE  CHOKE-DAMP. 

Peopeeties  and  Uses.  — Carbonic 
acid  gas  is  the  heaviest  of  all  gaseous 
substances,  and  is  so  dense  that  it  may 
be  poured — though  invisible  to  the  eye — 
like  water  from  one  vessel  to  another. 
It  is  a non-supporter  of  combustion,  and 
if  directed  against  a flame  or  lire  by 
means  of  a tube,  will  extinguish  the  one 
and  put  out  the  other  as  effectually  as  an 
extmguisher  or  cold  water. 

It  18  in  consequence  of  its  great  p^avity 
that  it  is  always  found  at  the  bottom  of 
wells  and  brewers’  vats,  or  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  in  the  lower  hold  of 
ships.  In  the  grotto  at  Naples  a man 
or  child  may  walk  in  with  impunity,  nor 
unless  the  person  laj’  down  -would  (here 
be  any  danger  to  life,  the  gas  only  float- 
ing about  18  inches  above  the  floor. 


The  action  of  this  poison  is  immediately 
on  the  lungs  and  windpipe,  the  sufferer 
feeling  as  if  garotted  by  a spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  throat.  The  muscles 
of  the  body  become  relaxed,  the  surface 
pale  and  clammy,  the  bps,  and  eyes,  and 
fingers  livid.  The  general  treatment 
consists  in  at  once  removing  the  body 
into  a purer  atmosphere,  dashing  buckets 
of  cold  water  over  the  face  and  chest, 
by  using  friction  along  the  spine,  and 
electricity.  See  Poisonous  Uases.  As 
a precaution,  no  person  should  enter  a long 
closed  cellar  or  vault,  or  descend  a well, 
without  first  introducing  a light  to  test 
the  slate  of  the  atmosphere.  Should  the 
light  bo  extinguished,  it  is  unfit  to  support 
respu’ation,  and  would  be  fatal  to  any  one 
descending.  In  such  a case,  a quantity 
of  fresh-burnt  lime  should  be  hastily 
scattered  over  the  groimd,  or  flung  down 
or  forward  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid. 
Caustic  potass  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  or  a quantity  of  hot  -vinegar 
scattered  about,  tiU  the  atmosphere  will 
sustain  a hght.  Paper,  soaked  in  tur- 
pentine, and  then  ignited,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  chamber  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a current  of  air.  The  person 
who  descends,  whether  to  rescue  a lellow- 
creature  or  effect  repairs,  should  tie  a 
cloth  over  his  mouth  satm-ated  \^■ith  lime 
water,  vinegar,  or  common  water,  when 
nothing  else  can  be  procured.  Medici- 
nally, carbonic  acid  is  employed  as  a 
stimulant,  stomachic,  sedative,  and 
partially  as  a tonic;  and  in  cases  of 
indigestion  and  languid  appetite  this  gas, 
taken  as  a beverage,  is  often  very  bene- 
ficial. Much  of  the  benefit  arising  from 
bottled  stout,  champagne,  soda  water, 
with  sherry,  and  some  of  the  effervescing 
mineral  waters,  arises  from  the  presence 
of  the  free  carbonic  acid  gas  contained 
in  each.  Carbonic  acid  not  only  ex- 
hilarates the  spirits  and  quickens  the 
imagination,  but,  when  mixed  with  anj 
liquid  containing  alcoholic  properties,  it 
very  greatly  increases  their  intoxicating 
effects. 

In  this  manner,  the  poor  labouring 
classes  of  Scotland  are  in  the  habit  of 
obtaining  all  the  genial  and  exhilarating 
])lcasures  of  a harm'ess  ebriety  at  the 
most  economical  cost.  To  a glass  of 
whiskev,  poured  in  a wide-mouthed  jug, 
they  add  a quart  of  small  beer,  nowhere 
to  be  obtained  so  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  as  in  Scotland:  this,  in  a violent 
state  of  effervc.«eence,  is  poured  on  the 
spirit,  and,  after  a hasty  mixture. 
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generally  disposed  of  in  two  draughts. 
In  this  manner,  for  twopence  they  enjoy 
all  the  warm  and  sthnulating  effects 
which  the  more  refined  seek  to  obtain 
by  expensive  wines  and  more  injurious 
potations.  As  a sedative,  cai’bonic  acid, 
given  in  effervescing  draughts  in  those 
exhausting  retchings  so  common  in 
hihary  affections  and  other  conditions 
of  functional  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  often  acts  with  the  most 
signal  benefit  when  neither  opium  nor 
hydrocyanic  acid  produces  any  effect. 
Carbonic  acid,  in  the  fonn  of  yeast,  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  apphcation  to  foetid 
and  ill-conditioned  sores,  but  is  neither 
so  ' convenient  nor  so  serviceable  as 
chloride  of  lime  for  such  a purpose.  See 
Yeast. 

CAEBUNCLE.— A hard,  painful,  cir- 
cmnscribed  tiunour,  so  called  from  carbo, 
a coal,  because  the  ancients  likened  the 
pain  it  caused  to  a burning  coal  in  a state 
of  perpetual  activity. 

Symptoms.  — Carbuncle  commences 
with  a hard  red  swelling,  which  soon  be- 
comes of  a puiple  or  livid  colom’j  the  i 
tumour,  as  it  extends,  becomes  soft ; little 
pimples  fonn  on  the  .skin  roimd  the  centi-e 
mass,  which  soon  breaks  into  small  ulcers, 
from  each  of  which  oozes  a thin,  irritating 
discharge.  After  some  days  these  small 
ulcers  spread,  and,  uniting,  form  three  or 
four  large  suppurating  surfaces,  from  which 
the  discharge  becomes  thick  and  tenacious. 
Carbuncles  more  frequently  attack  the  old 
than  the  young,  and  most  frequently 
appear  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  on  the 
shoulder-blade,  between  the  shoulders,  or 
on  the  tuztes,  or  buttocks.  A carbuncle 
differs  from  a boil  in  having  no  core,  and 
terminating  in  gangrene,  or  sloughing, 
instead  of  suppuration.  Wherever  they 
ot^cur,  they  indicate  a low  state  of  vitality, 
and  a putrescent  or  tv*phoid  state  of  the 
system. 

Treatment. — A free  and  deep  incision 
is  to  be  made  across  the  swelling  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  point,  from  above  downwards, 
and  another  at  right  angles,  from  left  to 
right;  after  the  bleeding,  which  is  often 
considerable,  has  ceased,  the  sore  is  to  be 
poulticed  with  linseed  meal,  or  hot  bran, 
till  the  slouching  has  tenninated,  and  the 
wound  begins  to  heal.  During  the  early 
poulticing,  and  till  the  carbuncle  is 
opened,  a compound  colocynth  pill  should 
be  given  every  second  day,  and  a dose  of 
the  following  mixture  every  six  hours, 
with  a grain  of  opium  at  bed  lime,  if  there 
bo  great  irritation.  Take  of— 
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Powdered  nitre  ...  2 scruples. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  4 grains. 

Mint  water  ...  6 ounces. 

Syrup  of  saffron  . . 3 drachms. 

Mix.  Two  tablespoonfuls  for  a dose : if 
sickness  should  succeed,  only  one  spoonful 
is  to  be  taken.  As  soon  as  the  incisions 
have  been  made,  the  jiatient’s  strength  is 
to  be  kept  up  by  a full  diet  of  animal 
food,  with  stout  or  wine  thi-ee  times  a day. 
A pill,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  colo- 
cynth and  blue  pill,  every  second  morning, 
and  the  following  mixture  every  four 
houi’s.  Take  of — 

Quassia  bark  ...  1 drachm. 

Cardamom  seeds  . . 2 ch-achms. 

Canella  alba  bark  . . 2 drachms. 

Boiling  water  ...  1 pint. 

Infuse  for  6 hovu's,  strain,  and  add — 
Nitric  and  muriatic  acids, 

of  each 30  drops. 

Mix : a tablespoonful,  with  the  same 
of  water,  to  be  sucked  through  a quill 
every  four  hours;  and  at  bedtime  a pill 
containing  two  grains  of  quinine.  These 
means,  with  a tepid  bath,  exercise,  and  a 
good  diet,  will  restore  tone  to  the  system, 
cause  the  healthy  granulation  of  the 
wound,  and  probably  save  the  patient  from 
a recuirence  of  the  disease.  See  Boil. 

CAECINOMA.  — A hard,  glandular 
swelling,  the  first  stage  of  cancer,  known 
as  scirrhus.  See  Cancer. 

CAEDAMOMS. — Grains  of  Paradise, 
a highly  esteemed  warm,  aromatic  ch’ug  or 
spice,  the  ISlettaria  cardamonmm,  belong- 
ing to  the  Natural  order  Zingiheracece. 
There  ai’e  two  kinds  of  cardamoms  in 
general  use — the  lesser  cardamoms,  always 
found  in  then’  capsules ; and  the  larger, 
exported  loose,  and  known  as  the  grains 
of  Paradise.  These  seeds,  which  are  small, 
hard,  and  black,  are  a warm,  grateful  sti- 
mulant and  carminative,  and  only  used 
medicinally  to  llavour  mixtures  and  infu- 
sions, and  to  prevent  griping.  They  arc 
either  given  in  a powder,  in  doses  of  from 
6 to  10  grains,  or  as  a tincture,  when 
the  quantity  of  the  simple  is  from  1 to  2 
drachms,  and  of  the  compound  tinc- 
ture the  dose  is  from  2 to  4 drachms,  as  a 
cordial  stomachic.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
East  eat  large  quantities  of  these  seeds  as 
stomachics,  and  also  jirobably,  as  they  do 
curry,  to  coiTcct  the  flatulency  of  the  rice, 
of  wliieli  they  eat  so  largely. 

C.\  K DIA  and  CAElilAC.  — Words 
used  by  anatomists  to  express  the  upper 
portion  of  the  stomach,  so  named  from  its 
noighbourhood  to  ctm/ia,  the  heart.  I’lie 
cardiac  ojicning  of  the  stomach  is  that 
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constricted  portion  where  the  oesophagus 
or  gullet  teiminatcs,  and  by  which  the 
food  enters  the  organ.  See  Stomach, 
and  Affections  of. 

CARDITIS.  — Inflammation  of  the 
heai-t.  See  Heaet,  Diseases  of. 

CARICA  PAPAYA. — A long,  slender 
tree,  native  of  South  America,  called  the 
Papaw  Tree;  highly  esteemed  for  its 
milky  sap,  which  is  used  as  a cosmetic  and 
anthelmintic.  The  fruit  is  also  prized, 
and  when  unripe  is  cooked  as  a vegetable. 
The  Indians  use  the  bruised  leaves  to 
soften  the  water,  and  employ  them  as  a 
soap. 

CARIES. — A surgical  term,  to  signify 
that  condition  of  a bone  preceding  its 
absolute  death  or  necrosis.  Caries  is  an 
ulceration  or  rottenness  of  a part  or  the 
whole  of  a bone. 

CARLSBAD.  — A town  of  Bohemia, 
and  eelebrated  for  possessing  a medicinal 
spring  of  great  virtue.  Cailsbad,  or 
Charles’s  Bath,  is  the  hottest  saline  spring 
in  Germany.  See  Mineeal  Watees. 

CARMINATIVES. — A class  of  medi- 
cines of  a warm,  stimulating  character, 
chiefly  given  to  prevent  fiain  or  griping  in 
the  stomach  or  bowels,  or  to  allay  such 
when  existing,  and  to  dispel  flatulence. 
The  list  of  carminatives  is  very  numerous, 
and  comprises  all  the  aromatic  herbs  and 
plants — such  as  aU  the  mints,  thyme,  dill, 
&c. ; all  the  aromatic  seeds,  from  carda- 
moms to  caraway ; the  whole  range  of 
spices,  all  the  essential  oils,  many  of  the 
barks,  all  the  natm-al  balsams,  some  of  the 
resms  and  gum-resins — as  camphor,  galba- 
num,  and  assafeetida;  and  alcohol  and 
opium. 

CARMINE. — A beautiful  colouring 
matter,  obtained  from  a solution  of  cochi- 
neal, by  precipitating  the  colouring  powder 
by  means  of  cream  of  tartar  and  alum; 
used  with  pearl-powder  as  a cosmetic. 

CARNEOUS. — Fleshy;  from  earn,  flesh. 
Hence  the  word  carnivora,  a class  of 
flesh-eating  animals ; wild  beasts. 

CAROTID. — The  large  artery  of  the 
neck ; so  called  from  a belief  that  if  pressed 
upon,  so  as  to  impede  the  circulation  in  it, 
the  individual  would  fall  asleep. , On  the  | 
right  side  the  carotid  is  given  ofl'  from  the  i 
arleria  innominata,  and  on  the  left  it 
rises  immediately  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  See  Aoeta,  cut. 

The  carotid  on  cither  side  divides,  near 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  into  the 
internal  and  external  branches:  the  fi ret 
entering  the  skull,  and  supplying  the  two 
halves  or  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  the 


eyes,  and  other  parts  with  their  chief  source 
of  nourishment ; the  second  being  ramified 
over  the  neck,  cheeks,  scalp,  and  external 
ear.  The  carotids,  though  not  the  only,  are 
by  far  the  largest  arteries  supplying  the 
brain  with  blood;  and,  as  a consequence, 
when  the  main  trunk  of  either  is  divided, 
as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  determined 
suicides,  the  hemorrhage  is  almost  always 
fatal, — as  in  that  case,  before  the  internal 
carotid  is  given  ofif,  the  brain  is  not  only 
cut  off  from  the  vital  fluid,  but  the  head 
as  well.  See  Cieculation  theough  the 
Beain,  Neck,  Theoat,  &c. 

CARP.— A well-known  fresh-water  fish, 
of  which  there  are  three  varieties — the 
river,  pond,  and  crucian  carji;  the  first, 
hov/ever,  is  the  fish  tliat  for  flavom’  and 
delicacy  of  eating  is  most  esteemed.  The 
carp  attains  to  a considerable  size,  and 
though  from  six  to  nine  pounds  is  the 
ordinary  average  of  its  weight,  it  not  un- 
frequently  attains  the  extraordinary  size 
of  forty  pounds.  As  a light,  wholesome 
article  of  diet,  carp  is  highly  esteemed. 
See  Food. 
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CARPUS. — The  Latin  for  “ wrist.”  By 
this  term  anatomists  understand  the  sci-ies 
of  eight  small  bones  which  he  between  the 
hand  and  forearm,  and  known  as  the 
wrist  joint.  The  names  of  the  several 
bones,  and  their  uses,  ■will  be  explained 
under  Wrist,  which  see. 

CAJRRARA  WATER.  — An  artificial 
mineral  water,  named  after  a town  in 
Italy  famous  for  its  beautiful  marble  and 
springs.  Carrara  water  is  a kind  of  lime 
water  highly  chai’ged  with  carbonic  acid  ; 
and,  on  account  of  its  stimulating  effer- 
vescence, is  much  used  in  cases  of  severe- 
dyspepsia.  See  Mineeal  Watees. 

CARRON  OIL. — An  oleaginous  mix- 
ture, named  Carron  after  the  great  Scotch 
iron-works  situated  on  the  banks  of  that 
river,  and  where,  about  sixty  years  ago, 
this  compound  was  first  used;  and,  till 
juster  and  more  scientific  views  on  the 
natui'c  of  bums  arose,  was  considereil  the 
best  known  remedy  for  burns  and  scalds. 
It  was  kept  in  large  quantities  alu  ays  on 
the  iireniises,  and  employed  largelv  over 
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the  country-,  no  accident  by  steam  or 
molten  metal  being  thought  too  extensive 
to  be  treated  with  this  mixtm-e.  Carron 
oil  consists  of  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil 
and  lime  water,  shaken  together  till  the 
whole  assumes  the  consistency  and  colour 
of  the  broken  yolk  of  an  egg.  This  lini- 
ment, spread  on  linen  cloths,  was  placed  on 
the  bmmt  part,  and  repeated  every  hour 
or  two.  Cotton,  wool,  or  Hour,  by  excluding 
the  air  from  the  burn,  has,  however,  fortu- 
nately long  superseded  this  disagreeable 
and  hmdful  mode  of  practice,  and  caused 
CaiTon  oil  to  be  exploded  for  the  treat- 
ment of  accidents  by  fire  and  steam.  See 
Burns. 

CAEEOT. — A well-known  and  valuable 
vegetable.  The  Daucus  sj/lvestris,  or  wild 
carrot,  answers  the  medicinal  pm’pose  to 
which  this  vegetable  is  sometimes  put, 
that  of  forming  a poultice  for  foetid  ulcers. 
Eormerly  the  caiTot  was  greatly  prized 
for  its  dim-etic  virtues,  but  has  long  been 
exploded  from  modem  practice.  As  a 
wholesome  and  nutritious  article  of  food, 
when  well  cooked,  the  carrot  is  a vegetable 
of  great  importance,  owing  most  of  its 
nutrient  qualities  to  the  large  quantity  of 
free  saccharine  matter  contained  in  it. 
See  Food.  • 

CAETILAGE. — A smooth,  white,  glis- 
tening substance,  between  the  ductile  elas- 
ticity of  ligament  and  the  compact  solidity 
of  hone,  and  is  that  substance  popularly 
known  as  gristle.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  cartilage : that  covering  the  ends  of  all 
articulatmg  bones,  to  protect,  and  admit 
friction  without  injury  to  the  bones  them- 
^Ives;  orartieular  cartilages — thatvariety 
which  Ues  within  the  joints  and  articula- 
tions, and  named  inter-articular ; and, 
lastly,  that  fonn  that  answers  the  praqrose 
ot  bone  in  some  respects  and  ligament  in 
others,  and  called  connecting  cartilage — as 
those  bands  which  cormect  the  true  ribs  to 
the  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  and  the  false 
to  the  true  ribs.  The  cartilages  which 
form  the  windpipe,  organ  of  voice,  and 
connect  bones  together  or  cover  cavities 
in  them,  are  by  some  authors  regarded  as 
a fourtlr  variety.  Cartilage  consists  of 
coagulated  albumen  and  a little  gelatine; 
and  in  all  very  young  animals  answers  the 
purpose  of  bone.  As  the  cirild  or  animal 
advances  in  age,  osseous  or  bony  particles 
are  deposited  m layers  in  the  interstices  of 
the  cartilage,  till  in  time  the  gristle  is 
changed  into  perfect  bone.  Afk>r  matu- 
rity, and  as  age  advances,  the  cartilaginous 
portion  of  each  bone  is  absorbed,  the  gela- 
tine being  removed,  and  an  excess  of  albu- 
I'W 


men  and  earthy  matter  left  behind : on 
this  account  the  bones  of  old  people  are 
always  more  brittle  than  those  of  youth  or 
mid-age.  If  a long  bone  is  boiled  for  a 
length  of  time  in  a proper  vessel,  all  the 
cartilaginous  properties,  or  in  other  words 
all  its  albumen  and  gelatine,  will  be 
extracted,  and  a porous  shell,  like  a 
honeycomb,  extremely  light,  white,  and 
brittle,  and  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  will  be  left  behind. 
D'  the  corresponding  bone  has  been  laid 
for  some  days  in  a mixture  of  mm-iatie 
acid  and  water,  all  its  earthy  salts  will 
have  been  extracted  by  the  acid,  and  what 
was  the  hone  when  washed  will  appear 
like  a stick  of  Indian  rubber,  which  may 
be  bent  or  twisted  in  any  direction,  no- 
thing in  fact  being  left  but  the  original 
cartilage  or  gristle. 

CAEUNCLE  LACHEYMALIS.— The 
name  given  by  anatomists  to  the  little  red 
point  of  flesh  seen  in  the  inner  corner 
{cantlius)  of  the  eye,  and  sometimes  called 
'pii.ncta.  The  commencement  of  the  tear- 
duct,  by  which  all  the  tears  are  earned, 
without  overflowing  the  eyelid,  into  the 
nose.  Sec  Canthus. 

CAEYOPHYLLUS.  — The  botanical 
name  of  the  clove  tree.  See  CiovES. 

CASCAEILLA  BAEK,  or  SEASIDE 
BALSAM. — A very  useful  aromatic,  bitter 
bark,  the  product  of  the  Groton  eleu- 
teria,  belonging  to  the  Natural  order  lE^i- 
phorhiaeecB,  a native  of  the  West  Indies. 
As  a waira  and  grateful  bitter,  cascarilla 
may  be  used  alone  in  the  form  of  infusion, 
in  the  dose  of  three  tablespoonfuls  thrae 
times  a day.  It  is,  however,  better  em- 
ployed in  combination  with  canella  alba, 
and  carbonate  of  soda  or  potass,  in  cases 
of  indigestion,  by  infusing  2 cLachms  of 
each  bark  and  1 of  ginger;  the  whole 
bruised  in  10  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and 
adding,  when  cold  and  strained,  half  an 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  potsiss,  or  2 
drachms  of  di’ied  carbonate  of  soda.  Of 
such  a mixture,  persons  affected  with  weak 
stomachs  may  take  a tablespoonful  four 
times  a day.  The  powdei;  of  the  bark  is 
used  largely,  on  account  of  its  aromatic 
smell,  in  making  pastilles  and^  incense: 
for  the  same  reason  smokers  often  put  a 
few  bits  into  their  pipe.  The  only  prepa- 
rations of  casearilla  are  the  infusion,  pow- 
der, and  the  tincture — tinctura  cascarillcB 
composita,  (ho  dose  of  which  is  from  1 to 
2 drachms  a.s  a stomachic. 

CASEIC  ACID,  OR  CASEINE.— The 
active  principle  of  cheese.  The  compounds 
formecl  with  it  arc  chemically  called  Ga- 
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seates.  The  curd  of  milk  is  known  as 
the  caseous  matter.  It  is  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  caseine  in  old  cheese  that 
frequently  makes  it  jroisonous  to  per- 
sons of  weak  stomach. 

CASSAVA. — The  pith  of  a plant  he- 
lon  ging  to  the  N atural  order  ^iph&rbi acea, 
used  as  a farinaceous  food.  See  Tapioca. 

CASSIA. — The  name  given  to  several 
trees  and  plantspelrUng  medicinal  articles; 
they  all  belong  to  the  Natm-al  order 
minosce  ; the  only  substances,  however,  of 
any  special  interest  as  ch-ugs  are  the  Cassia 
cinnamomum  (see  Cinnamon),  the  Cassia 
fistula  (pipe  or  pui’ging  cassia),  and  the 
Cassiasenna,  which  see.  The  Cassiajistula 
is  a long-podded  fruit,  resembling  in  size 
and  shape  the  leather  case  of  a pair  of 
spectacles.  The  inside  of  this  capsule  is 
divided  into  cells,  and  tilled  with  a soft, 
dark-coloured  pulp,  like  lenitive  electuaiy, 
and  when  fresli  is  scooped  out  with  a 
spoon,  and  eaten  like  a confection.  It  is 
cool,  pleasant,  and  in  its  effect  laxative; 
hut  if  taken  in  quantity  acts  violently, 
like  senna  or  huckthom.  It  was  formerly 
in  great  repute  as  a cooling,  easy  piu-ga- 
tive,  but  is  now  almost  obsolete. 

CASTILE  SOAP.— A hard,  beautifully 
mottled  soap,  manufactured  in  Spain,  and 
being  made  of  vegetable  oil — that  of  ohves 
— and  soda,  has  always  been  used  in  me- 
dicine in  the  combination  of  piUs.  It  is 
only  used  for  this  purpose  to  prevent  the 
liills  becoming  hard,  and  insure  their 
siicedy  solution  in  the  stomach.  See  Soap. 

CASTOR. — An  animal  secretion,  col- 
lected in  a small  bag  or  sac  in  the  castor 
animal,  the  common  heaver,  as  the  musk 
is  in  the  musk  ox  of  Thibet. 

CnAEACTER  AND  Peopeeties.  — The 
castor  is  a fibrous-looking  substance,  in 
tough  dried  masses,  and  has  a slightly 
unctuous,  heavy  odoui',  and  a waim,  bit- 
terish lasic.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
stimulating  antispasmodic  and  emmena- 
goguc,  and  given  in  most  noiwous  and 
spasmodic  affections,  either  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  tincture.  When  employed  in 
the  form  of  powder  the  dose  varies  from 
6 to  16  grains,  and  as  a tinctm'o  in  quan- 
tities from  1 to  2 drachms.  Its  action, 
however,  is  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  now 
only  u.scd  as  an  adjunct  to  others,  and 
not  as  a substantive  article. 

CASTOR  OIL. — This  well-known  ar- 
ticle is  the  expres.scd  oil  of  the  seeds  of  the 
llicimis  communis,  or  j)lant  known  us  the 
Palma  Christi,  appertaining  to  the  Natu- 
ral order  Puphorbiaccce,  and  is  a plant 
common  to  Asia  and  America. 


Peopeeties  and  Uses. — Castor  oil  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  generally  used 
purgatives  employed  in  medicine,  and  there 
are  but  few  diseases  in  which  it  may  not 
be  given  with  safety  and  benefit,  both  to 
young  and  old.  Castor  oil  dissolves  in  its 
own  bulk  of  alcohol,  and  is  easily  made 
into  an  emulsion  with  eggs  or  gum,  where 
the  stomach  will  not  accept  the  free  oil. 
A marked  peculiarity  with  this  article  is, 
that,  unlike  other  purgatives,  which,  by 
repetition,  require  an  increase  of  the  dose, 
castor  oil  demands  a reduction  in  the 
quantity  given  when  repeated,  the  action 
by  this  oil  being  carried  on  after  the  first 
dose.  The  dose  for  infants  is  from  half  a 
teaspoonful  to  a full  teaspoonful,  or  1 
drachm ; for  children,  from  a teaspoonful  to 
a tablespoonful,  or  &om  1 drachm  t^  4 
di'achms,  or  half  an  ounce ; and  for  an 
adult,  from  1 ounce  to  1^  ounces : cither 
taken  in  a little  peppermint  or  cinnamon 
water,  tea,  coffee,  or  gin,  a small  piece  of 
orange  peel  being  jilaeed  in  the  mouth  to 
remove  the  oily  sensation. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  castor  oil  in 
the  market.  The  West  India  oil  is  gene- 
rally dai-k  brown  in  colour,  more  active  in 
its  operation,  and  rank  in  the  taste ; this 
is  owing  to  its  mode  of  preparation,  being 
extracted  by  great  heat.  This  oil  is  gene- 
rally used  for  cattle.  The  American  is  the 
pm-est  in  colour,  and  every  way  the  most 
beautiful  in  appearance,  but  far  behind 
the  others  in  quality.  The  best  oil  in  use 
is  the  East  Indian,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
Cold  Drawn.  This,  however,  is  generally 
a mistake,  as  the  seeds  seldom  yield  enough 
oil  by  pressure  to  warrant  that  process. 
The  mode  of  procedure  is  to  bruise  the 
seeds  well,  put  them  in  bags,  and  throw 
several  into  a largo  copper  filled  with  cold 
water,  and  then  light  a fire  in  the  furnace. 
As  the  water  becomes  warm  the  oil  rises 
to  the  surface,  is  skimmed  off.  and  packed 
in  large  leather  bottles,  holding  lour  or 
five  gallons,  called  dippers;  it  is  finally 
filtered  thi'ougfh  llannel  bags,  and  vended 
as  the  best  oil.  That  which  rises  as  the 
water  in  the  copper  boils,  is  less  bright 
in  colour,  though  equally  good,  and  is 
known  as  the  Hot  Dravii.  The  oil  was 
formerly  obtained  by  pressure  through 
iron  plates,  cither  cold  or  hot,  but  economy 
has  long  since  exploded  that  process,  as 
being  too  wasteful. 

CATALEl’SY. — A disease  of  a peou- 
liarly  nen  ous  and  spa.sniodie  chanictcr,  in 
which  certain  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  are  thrown  into  a state  of  profound 
sleep  or  coma,  while  others  are  jirctenia- 
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tiu-ally  excited.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  diseases  in  the  -whole  catalogue 
of  physic  trs  a science,  and  has  demanded 
the  most  rigid  investigation  from  medical 
men  of  all  coimtries. 

Causes. — These  are,  in  a gruat  measm-e, 
hid  in  as  much  obscurity  as  the  pathology 
of  the  disease;  and  can  only  be  at  best 
surmised  as  depending  on  some  strong 
emotion  of  the  mind,  the  presence  of  some 
soiurce  of  internal  irritation,  and  in  females 
on  some  uterine  disturbance. 

Symptoms. — These  come  on  suddenly, 
with  a deprivation  of  all  power  of  motion 
and  sensation,  the  patient  remaining 
exactly  in  the  position  and  attitude  in 
wluch  he  was  first  attacked.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  this  disease  ar’e  the 
rigidity  of  all  the  muscles  and  the  passive 
state  of  the  body,  which  remains  so  insen- 
sible to  pain  or  inconvenience  that  the 
limbs  may  be  bent  into  any  position  the 
physician  chooses,  and  will  so  remain  till 
altered  to  some  other.  This  alarming 
state  may  last  for  twenty  minutes,  or  for 
several  hours,  and  has  been  knovm  to  exist 
for  days,  presenting  many  of  the  characters 
of  a mesmeric  trance. 

Teeatmext. — The  mode  of  treating  this 
disease  depends  entuely  on  the  age,  sex, 
and  temperament  of  the  patient,  and  also 
on  the  causes  that  may  have  given  rise  to 
it ; and  may  demand  bleeding  and  a course 
of  depletion,  or  one  of  tonics  and  stimu- 
lants, or  a partial  combination  of  both 
modes.  This  will  be  more  fully  entered 
upon  under  the  article  Trance,  which  see. 

CATAMENL-V. — A medical  term  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  signifying  the  dura- 
tion of  a month.  The  periodical  recurrence 
ot  the  uterine  discharge.  See  Menses 
and  WoMD. 

CATAPLASM,  or  CATAPLASMA.— 
A plaster  or  poultice : any  application, 
hot  or  cold,  placed  on  the  body,  not  being 
liquid,  is  called,  by  medical  men,  a cata- 
plasm. Sec  Poultice. 

CATARACT. — A disease  of  the  eye ; 
—blindness ; gutta  serena;  the  drop. 
This  disease  is  known  by  many  popular 
names,  and  implies  a state  of  one  or  both 
organs,  from  simple  opacity  of  the  eye 
and  impaired  vision,  to  absolute  loss  of 
sight.  Cataract  is  a disease  of  the  crys- 
balline  lens,  that  structure  which,  situated 
in  the  centre,  of  the  eyeball,  receives  and 
transmits  to  the  retina  the  rays  of  light 
taken  in  by  the  organ,  and  consists  in  an 
opacity  that,  commencing  at  the  sirle, 
gradually  e.\ tends  over  the  whole  disc,  or 
anterior  surface,  in  the  appearance  of  a 


white,  milky  cloud,  cftectually  shutting 
out  the  access  of  all  light  to  the  retina. 
Cataract  is  always  slow  of  fonnabion,  and 
more  frequently  attacks  persons  after  the 
period  of  maturity  than  before  it. 

The  CAUSES  of  this  disease  of  the  crys- 
talline lens  ai'o  often  extremely  obsem’e 
and  doubtful.  In  some  cases  the  tendency 
to  cataract  has  been  sho-wn  to  bo  here- 
ditary, by  several  members  of  one  family 
being  afliicted  -wdth  it.  The  more  ordinary 
causes  ai’e — some  oi’ganic  mischief  in  the 
brain,  causing  pressure  on  some  of  the 
optic  vessels;  accidents,  blows,  long 
exposiu’e  to  strong  heats  and  lights,  falls, 
or  severe  contusions ; long-continued 
functional  derangement  of  the  stomach, 
great  constitutional  disturbtvnco,  and  close, 
minute  study. 

Symptoms. — Cataract  usually  comes  on 
most  insidiously,  and,  being  unattended 
with  pain,  is  only  indicated  by  a gradual 
dimness  of  sight,  not  at  fii’st  regarded  as 
of  any  moment,  till  a difficulty  to  distin- 
guish objects  from  the  side  takes  place, 
that  slowly  increases,  and  spreads  towards 
the  centre  or  axis  of  the  eye,  when 
objects  occasionally  appear  double,  and 
specks  or  moats  seem  to  rise  before  the 
vision,  which  the  patient,  believing  to  be 
caused  by  hairs  or  bits  of  down,  is  re- 
peatedly attempting  to  remove  with  the 
handkerchief  or  fingers.  At  length  the 
obscuration  is  perfect — the  other  half  of 
the  lens  being  much  more  rapidly  darkened 
than  the  firat — the  crystalline  lens  ap- 
pearing of  a unifonn  Avhite  or  clouded 
character.  Cataract  may  either  attack 
one  or  both  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time,  or 
after  the  complete  formation  in  one,  the 
opacity  may  commence  in  the  other. 

Cataracts  arc  either  what  are  called 
firm,  soft  or  cheesy,  or  milky  or  fluid, 
according  to  their  texture  or  characters. 

Treatment. — It  is  onl}'-  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  this  disease  that  medical  treat- 
ment has  any  chance  of  affording  benefit, 
when  by  timely  cupping  the  temples, 
the  application  of  blisters,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  issue  in  the  neck,  and  a 
course  of  altoralivc  and  tonic  medicines, 
relief  may  be  afl'orded,  and  a check  put  to 
the  further  jirogressof  I lie  diseased  action. 
At  the  same  time,  all  arduous  or  straining 
occu])ation  of  the  eyes  must  bo  prohibited, 
and  a strict  dietetic  system  adopted.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  purely  a disease 
lor  the  surgeon,  and  which  nothing  but 
an  operation  can  cure ; and  as  such  an 
operation  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy  ami 
(lunger,  which  no  one  but  an  exiiorieneed 
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surgeon  would  undertake,  it  is  unnecessary! 
for  us  to  do  more  than  explain  the  object 
of  the  operation  of  couching  the  eye.  I'liis 
is  simply  the  removing  or  breaking  of  the 
obstructing  mediiun,  and  allowing  the  rays 
of  light  (not  so  condensed  as  originally) 
to  fall  on  the  retina  at  the  back  of  the  eye. 
To  effect  this,  it  is  usual  to  anoint  the 
brow  and  eyelid  mth  extract  of  belladonna 
before  beginning  the  operation,  to  induce 
as  great  a contraction  of  the  iris  as 
possible,  or  what  is  called  “ dilate  the 
pupil,”  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
that  delicate  emdain  as  far  as  convenient 
fi’om  injury,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain 
a full  view  of  the  part  on  whieh  the 
sm’geon  is  about  to  operate.  A small,  fine 
knife  is  then  passed  from  the  side  of  the 
ball  of  the  eye  up  to  the  lens,  when, 
according  to  the  natm-e  of  the  diseased 
structm-e,  the  lens  is  either  pulled  out  by 
means  of  a fine  kind  of  n-ochet  instrument 
from  the  axis  of  vision,  or  depressed;  or  it, 
and  the  delicate  membrane  or  capsule  in 
which  it  is  contained,  are  drawn  forward 
in  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye,  and 
there  being  broken  up  into  small  pieces, 
and  pushed  down  among  that  humour, 
are  left  to  be  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics, 
and  entirely  removed,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  a certain  time,  is  certain  of 
being  effected;  the  patient,  duiing  those 
days  or  weeks,  being  kept  in  a darkened 
room,  and  under  a most  careful  manage- 
ment as  respects  diet  and  medicine. 

Couching  is  not  the  only  operation  per- 
formed for  cataract,  but  the  broad  featm'es 
of  that  form  are  sufficient  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  natm’c  and  objects  of  an  opera- 
tion for  cataract.  It  is  regarded  as  bad 
surgei-y — at  least  imijolitic, — considering 
the  great  sympathy  existing  between  the 
two  organs,  to  perform  an  operation  on  one 
eye  while  the  other  is  sound,  organically 
and  fimctionally. 

CATAEKH,  or  flowing  downwards  of 
the  humours. — A common  cold.  A catan'h 
is  a slight  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  nostrils, 
and  pharynx,  sometimes  extending  down 
the  gullet  behind,  and  the  larynx  and 
windpipe  in  the  front.  In  the  latter  and 
most  important  foi-m,  the  disease  is  called 
Bronchitis;  and  when  thqre  is  a mixture  of 
the  two,  the  result  a,ssumes  the  fcatimes  of 
what  is  called  Influenza.  As  all  inflam- 
matoi’y  action  in  a mucous  membrane 
produces  a thickening  of  that  structiu'o,  a 
catarrh  is  always  attended  with  hoarseness, 
a thickness  in  the  speech,  sore  throat,  or 
more  or  less  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and 


when  reaction  sets  in,  by  a running  or 
discharge  from  the  nose.  The  exciting 
cause  of  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  above 
forms  of  catarrhal  aflection  is  so  seldom 
noticed,  that  we  are  perpetually  attributing 
the  effect  of  the  reaction  to  a symptom  of 
the  eause,  and  in  this  manner  consider 
the  hoarseness  and  running  from  the  eyes 
and  nose  as  primary  symptoms.  See 
Influenza,  and  Cold,  Common. 

CATECHU,  EXTEACT  OF;  OE 
TEEEA  JAPOHICA.— This  powerful 
and  useful  astringent  gum-resin  is  ob- 
tained, in  i he  usual  manner  of  such  exuda- 
tions, from  the  Acacia  catechu,  a tree 
native  to  the  East  Indies,  and  belonging 
to  the  Natm-al  order  Leguminosce. 

Peopeeties  and  Uses. — Catechu,  the 
gum  resin,  is  of  a dark,  brownish  black 
colour,  in  hard,  friable  masses,  soluble  in 
proof  spirits,  or  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
water;  is  inodorous,  but  has  a slightly 
bitter,  and  strongly  astringent  taste.  The 
preparations  of  catechu  are — a powder, 
p^(,lvis  catechu;  a tincture,  tinctura 
catechu;  ana  a semi-liquid  extract,  called, 
from  its  having  originally  been  thought  a 
native  Japanese  eaiih  or  shme,  terra 
Jagonica. 

Catechu  has  only  one  action  on  the 
living  animal  fibre,  that  of  an  astringent 
or  styptic.  An  astringent  when  given 
internally  in  powder,  extract,  or  tinctme, 
with  or  -without  chalk,  in  diarrhosa, 
dysentery,  or  orffinary  relaxation ; and  as 
a styptic  when  used  as  tincture  or  powder, 
to  check  any  sudden  bleeding  or  hemor- 
rhage. The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  10 
to  20  grains,  the  tincture  from  30  drops  to 
2 drachms,  and  the  extract  the  same. 

An  infusion  is  sometimes  made  of  the 
catechu  as  a gargle  for  relaxed  sore  throat, 
and  for  the  hoai'seness  to  whieh  singers 
and  actors  are  subject  from  a loose  state 
of  the  fauces:  a small  piece  of  the  gum 
catechu,  put  in  the  mouth  and  sucked,  is 
esteemed  by  such  artistes  as  .the  most 
effective  of  all  remedies. 

In  scorbutic  conditions  of  the  gums  and 
mouth,  catechu  makes  an  admirable  in- 
gredient in  tooth-powder.  Sec  Tootii- 
POWDKE. 

CATHAETICS.— A class  of  medicines 
that  exercise  a strong  action  on  the  bowels, 
producing  large  and  repented  evacuations. 
Cathartics  are  divided  into  two  orders— the 
moderate  and  excessive,  or  the  purgative 
and  the  ch-nst  ic.  Among  the  first  are  senna, 
jalap,  aloes,  scainniony,  castor  oil,  Epsom 
salts,  glauber  salts,  calomel,  and  broom. 
Amoner  the  drastics,  the  most  important 
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are  croton  oil,  elateriiim  or  wild  cu- 
cumber, gamboge,  colocyntb,  tobacco, 
buckthorn. 

The  latter  order  of  cathartics  ai’o  only 
employed  when  a quick  and  copious  action 
on  the  bowels  is  demanded,  and  when  it 
is  necessary  to  reduce  the  patient  suddenly, 
us  in  apoplexy  or  cases  of  ckopsy,  where 
large  and  watery  evacuations  assist  in 
carrying  off  the  collected  fluid. 

CATHAE.TINE. — The  active  principle 
of  senna ; a powerful  drastic  alkaloid,  ob- 
tained from  the  seed-pods  and  leaves  of 
the  Cassia  senna. 

CATHETER. — The  name  of  a fistulous 
surgical  instrument,  made  of  different 
lengths,  either  of  silver  or  elastic  mate- 
rial, and  used  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
off  the  contents  of  the  bladder  when  the 
powers  of  nature  are  unable  to  empty  the 
organ,  or  there  is  some  impediment  in  the 
passage,  as  a stricture,  or  accidental  and 
temporary  pressure,  as  during  labour, 
when  the  ordinary  channel  is  obstructed. 

Catheters  are  either  what  are  called  male 
or  female,  according  to  the  sex  on  whom 
used.  The  foimer  is  a long,  slightly  bent 
tube,  of  different  sizes  as  regards  diameter, 
but  generally  about  the  cucumference  of 
a penholder,  the  rounded  point  being 
perforated  with  a few  holes.  As  soon  as 
the  catheter  is  inserted  into  the  bladder, 
the  wire,  or  stilett,  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
water  allowed  to  flow  into  a basin.  The 
female  catheter  is  much  shorter  than  the 
male,  though  otherwise  of  the  same  di- 
mensions; but  when  used  in  labour  or 
pregnancy,  the  catheter,  instead  of  being 
round,  should  be  flat. 

CATHOLICON. — A panacea,  or  uni- 
versal remedy;  an  aperient  electuary,  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  Greek  and  Arabic 
physicians,  as  having  the  power  to  expel 
all  pestilent  or  hurtful  humours  from 
the  body  by  its  special  action  on  the 
bowels. 

CATLING. — A surgical  instrument 
formerly  in  use,  and  called  a “dismember- 
ing knife ;”  a short,  strong,  double-edged, 
sharp-pointed  knife,  used  by  the  old  sur- 
geons in  the  second  stage  of  all  amputa- 
tions. 

CAUDA  EQUINA. — The  horse’s  tail; 
a name  given  by  anatomists  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  spinal  marrow,  where  it 
issues  in  a double  series  of  long,  tail-like 
fibres  from  the  apertures  in  the  back  of 
the  os  sacrum.  Sec  Spinal  Marrow. 

CAUDLE. — A soft,  warm,  nourishing 
beverage,  made  of  ale  or  wine,  flour  or 
oatmeal,  sugar,  spices,  and  sometimes 
lo3 


spii'its ; giv'en  hot,  and  specially  intended 
for  ivomen  in  childbed. 

CAUL. — The  thin  skin  that  covers  the 
bowels  is  popularly  known  as  the  caul, 
though  by  anatomists  denominated  Omen- 
tum, which  see.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  ehild,  in  hasty  labours,  is  born 
with  one  of  the  fine  uterine  membranes 
over  the  head,  in  the  foim  of  a nightcap. 
This  unusual  appendage  has  been  regarded 
with  superstitious  veneration  by  the  igno- 
rant; and  from  the  firmly  rooted  belief 
that  no  person  can  be  drowned  who 
possesses  such  a talisman,  infants’  cauls 
have  been  long  esteemed  as  things  re- 
markably fortunate  to  the  owner,  and 
large  sums  have  been  demanded  and  given 
for  such  a presumed  preventive  to  a 
watery  end. 

CAULIFLOWER. — A well-known  and 
greatly  esteemed  vegetable,  and  which, 
with  artichokes  and  cabbages,  was  fii’st 
planted  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  The  cauliflower  is  a light,  easily 
digested,  and  nutritious  vegetable  aliment. 
See  Food. 

CAUSTICS. — A class  of  medicines  that 
burn  or  eat  away  the  skin  and  flesh, 
making  an  open  sore.  The  most  im- 
portant caustics  are — the  nitrate  of  silver 
{luna.r  caustic),  caustic  potass  (potassa 
fusa),  nitric  acid  {aqua  fortis),  sulphate 
of  copper  (bluestone).  See  Cautery. 

CAUTE  RY.  — Any  drug,  or  means 
employed  to  produce  a violent  local 
inflammation,  with  the  object,  by  a 
counter- irritation,  of  relieving  some 
internal  organ  or  part.  Sometimes  they 
arc  used  so  strong  as  to  produce  instant 
destruction  of  the  cuticle  and  flesh,  leaving 
a large  suppurating  wound.  The  object 
is  much  the  same  in  this  as  in  the  other 
case,  only  more  lasting  and  extensive,  the 
wound  being  called  an  issue.  There  arc 
two  kinds  of  cauteries — the  actual  and 
the  potential.  The  actual  cautery  is 
produced  by  heat,  and  can  bo  obtained 
in  three  ways  : first,  by  heating  a metallic 
plate  in  boiling  water,  and  then  pressing 
it  firmly  on  the  body  till  the  siud’aco  is 
abraded.  The  second  method  is  by  heat- 
ing certain  shaped  irons  till  they  become 
white,  and  in  that  intense  state  rubbing 
them  along  the  back,  hiii,  or  arm,  in  the 
hope  of  relieving  the  deep-seated  injury 
in  the  spine  or  hip  joint,  or  wherever  the 
disease  may  bo  situated.  Tlio  third 
mode  of  employing  the  actual  cautery 
is  by  igniting  a small  flat  roll  of  fine 
cotton,  and  while  one  person  retains  it 
on  the  affected  part,  another  drives  the 
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heat  tlu’ough  by  keeping  up  a steady 
draught  of  air  by  moans  of  a pair  of 
bellows.  For  the  method  of  preparing 
this  cautery,  see  Mox.a.. 

■ The  j)Otcntial  cautery  embraces  the 
application  of  all  those  articles  already 
noted  under  Caustics,  which  see. 

CAVA  VENA.  See  Vena  Caya. 

CAVIARE. — A sauce  greatly  prized 
by  the  epiem’e,  and  manufactm’ed  in 
immense  quantities  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Volga.  Caviare  is  prepared  from  the  roe 
of  the  sturgeon,  which,  being  first  dried  in 
the  sun,  rubbed  through  a sieve,  salted,  and 
then  covered  with  a fish  oil,  is  firmly  com- 
pressed, and  finally  packed  for  export. 
As  a condiment  to  languid  appetites, 
caviare  is  frequently  veiy  beneficial.  See 
Food. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER.  — The  article 
vended  as  cayenne  pepper  is  a powder  of 
the  dried  pods  of  several  varieties  of  the  cap- 
sicum, and  which  besides  its  general  pin- 
pose  of  a condiment,  is  used  medicinally  as 
a stomachic  and  stimulant ; but  in  either 
case  requires  to  be  employed  with  extreme 
caution,  as  it  is  ajjt  to  produce  excessive 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  As  a 
stomachic  in  gouty  patients,  and  in 
persons  of  cold  and  torpid  habit  of  body, 
about  half  a gi-ain  of  cayenne,  in  com- 
bination with  aloes  and  mastich  as  a 
dinner  pill,  is  often  very  beneficial;  or 
it  may  be  administered  vdth  rhubarb, 
soda,  and  calumba  for  the  same  pmqjose. 
It  is,  however,  as  an  extemal  stimulant, 
in  the  form  of  a gargle,  that  this  pepper 
is  most  generally  used.  In  malignant 
sore  throat,  and  that  obstinate  state  of 
the  fauces  that  so  frequently  follows 
scarlet  fever,  a gargle  made  of  cayenne 
vinegar,  infusion  of  roses,  and  tincture 
of  catechu,  will  be  foimd  of  eminent  ad- 
vantage. Cayenne  is  a warm  and  grate- 
ful condiment,  and  in  moderation  pro- 
motes digestion  and  prevents  fiatulcncfc ; 
it  is,  however,  much  adulterated  with 
red  lead,  salt,  and  brick-dust.  The  only 
l>repai’ations  of  this  drug  kept  in  the 
shops  are  the  tincture  and  the  vinegar 
{tinctvra  and  acetnm  capsid). 

CEDRON.— The  seeds  of  the  Simaba 
cedrns ; greatly  recommended  in  the 
East  as  a specific  for  the  bites  of 
serpents,  and  for  hyihophobia ; given  in 
doses  of  from  1 to  3 grains. 

CELERY.  — A well-known  aromatic 
edible  vegetable,  the  Apina  graveolns. 
extensively  used  in  the  making  of  soups, 
and  largely  partaken  of  at  siqiper  and 


dessert.  Celery  was  formerly  much 
esteemed  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  and 
for  its  special  action  on  the  bladder  and 
adjacent  organs  was  held  in  great  repute. 
It  is  now,  Jxowever,  expunged  from  the 
list  of  medicines,  and  only  regarded  as  a 
refreshing  adjunct  to  cheese.  It  is  neither 
nutritious  nor  easy  of  digestion,  and  to 
weak  stomachs  is  unwholesome.  The  wild 
celery,  especially  the  root,  is  extremely 
poisonous,  producing  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing,  great  prostration,  a livid  countenance, 
fixed  and  dilated  pupils,  deep  snorting 
breathing,  heaving  of  the  chest,  total 
insensibility,  and  a feeble  pulse.  Some- 
times these  symptoms  are  attended  with 
immoderate  fits  of  laughter,  and  finally 
by  locked  jaw.  The  best  remedies  are 
an  emetic  of  white  vitriol,  with  brandy, 
ether,  and  ammonia.  See  Poisons. 

CELL. — A small  cavity,  and  a primitive 
fomi  of  aU  the  tissues  of  the  body,  each 
being  made  up  of  a scries  of  these  minute 
apertures, — too  minute  for  the  naked  eye 
to  detect,  but  which  imder  the  microscope 
appear’  as  laige  as  the  cells  in  a shce 
of  honeycomb.  A cell  consists  of  three 
distinct  parts, — a membrane,  having  a 
nucleus  or  small  body  within  it,  and  a 
second  or  stiU  smaller  nucleus  withiu 
that.  The  tissues  from  which  the  several 
organs  and  parts  of  all  animals  are  made 
up  consist  entirely  of  cells:  in  the  same 
manner,  in  vegetable  hfe,  from  the  herb 
to  the  tree,  every  part  is  composed  of  the 
same  elemcntaiy  cells. 

CELLULAR  ME2HBRANE.— One  of 
the  primary  tissues  of  the  bodj',  entering 


CEELULAH  TISSUE  IN  VEGETABLES. 

Showing  (13)  the  parallel  direction  of  the 
vessels,  and  (U)  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue. 

ns  a constituent  clement  into  every  solid 
of  the  frame.  It  forms  the  main  con- 
stituent of  all  the  bones,  their  strength 
and  firmness  depending  upon  the  earthy 
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matter  deposited  in  its  cells.  It  forms 
an  enveloping'  sheath  to  all  the  muscles 
and  ner\'cs ; it  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
the  tendons,,  ligaments,  and  cartilages; 
it  enters  into  tho  composition  of  the  hair 
and  nails ; it  unites  all  the  different  parts, 
and  fills  up  all  the  intervals  between 
them.  Indeed,  were  it  possible  to  remove 
all  tho  etu'thy  part  from  the  bones,  tho 
muscular  fibre  from  the  muscles  and 
organs,  take  away  the  nerves  and  fat,  and 
evaponxte  the  fluids  from  the  body,  the 
frame  would  preserve  the  same  size,  but 
appear  composed  of  one  vast  and  com- 
plicated honeycomb  of  cellular  tissue.  See 
Tissues. 

CEMENT. — Any  lute  or  loam  used  to 
unite  retorts  and  receivers,  or  connect 
chemical  vessels,  usually  made  with  almond 
or  linseed-meal.  Also  a compound  of 
brickdust  and  plaster  of  Paris.  Cements 
used  for  stopping  decayed  teeth  will  be 
enumerated  under  the  head  of  Teeth, 
which  see,  or  Succedaneum. 

CENTIGEAMME.— A French  weight, 
of  the  hundredth  part  of  a gramme-,  equi- 
valent to  one-fifth  of  a grain. 

CENTILITEE. — A French  measure  of 
capacity ; the  hundredth  part  of  a litre,  or 
a fraction  more  than  six-tenths  of  a cubic 
inch. 

CENTIMETRE. — AFrench  measure  of 
Icngtii;  the  hundredth  partof  a metre,  equi- 
valent to  one-third  of  an  English  inch. 

CEPHALALGIA. — Aseverepainin  the 
head ; a symptom  both  of  functional  and 
organic  disease  of  tho  brain,  as  well  as 
similar  affections  of  the  digestive  organs. 
See  Meauaches. 

CEPHALIC. — By  this  term  is  under- 
stooil  any  medicine  which  relieves  an  op- 
pression or  disease  of  the  head.  Cephalics 
are  either  those  medicines  which  act  on 
the  head  through  the  constitution,  or  those 
which  exert  a local  influence,  as  snuffs, 
strong  perfumes,  such  as  ammonia, 
lavcnrler,  &c. 

CEPJIALIC  vein. — A vein  of  the 
arm,  and  so  named  from  the  ancients, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  bleeding  in  that 
vein  for  the  relief  of  pains  in  tho  head. 
See  cut  under  Bleedino. 

CERA. — Wax  ; tho  product  of  the 
honey  bee.  See  Wax. 

CERA.MEN. — A waxy  exudation  from 
the  cars,  thrown  out  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  keeping  tho  external  cavity  or 
passage  of  that  organ  in  a state  favoumblo 
to  healthy  hearing,  and  to  exclude  in.sects 
from  invading  the  channel  by  its  rank 
and  acrid  taste. 
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CERATE. — An  external  medicament, 
so  called  from  being  made  with  wax, 
between  the  consistence  of  an  ointment 
and  a plaster.  A soft  ointment,  and 
usually  made  with  oil,  or  a mixtui'e  of  oil 
and  lard,  such  as  the  simple  cerate,  or 
white  ointment,  and  Turner’s  cerate.  See 
Ointment. 

CEREBELLUM.— The  posterior  or 
smaller  brain,  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
head. 

CEREBRUM.  — The  brain  proper, 
occupying  all  the  top,  sides,  and  front  of 
the  skull.  For  both,  see  Brain. 

CETACEA. — An  order  of  marine 
mammalia,  including  the  whale,  dolphin, 
porpoise,  &c.  See  Cetaceum. 

CET.ACEUM. — Spermaceti ; a Avhite, 
fatty  substance,  of  an  opaque,  crystalline 
appearance,  found  in  great  abundance  in 
an  immense  cavity  in  the  skull  of  the 
cachalot — South  Sea  or  spermaceti  whale 
— the  Fhgseter  macrocephalus. 

The  sperm  whales  congregate  in  great 
shoals  on  the  margin  of  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  where  they  arc  hunted  for  the  sake 
of  their  valuable  oil.  When  hai’pooned 
and  dead,  the  huge  animal  is  seemed  by 


BEMOVINfl  TUE  SPERMACETI  PROM  THE 
HEAD  OP  THE  CACHALOT,  OR  SPERM 
WHALE. 
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his  tail  and  head  to  the  bows  and  stern  of 
the  ship,  -when  the  great  well  in  the  head 
is  opened,  and  the  oil,  which  during  life 
was  fluid,  and  when  dead  becomes  con- 
gealed, is  dug  out  with  pick  and  shovel, 
and  drawn  on  deck  in  buckets,  and  put 
into  casks,  being  afterwards  melted, 
strained,  and  purified  into  the  beautiful 
crystallized  substance  in  which  it  is  found 
in  the  shops. 

Medical  Uses. — Cetaceum  is  some- 
times given  internally  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion  in  cases  of  coughs,  colds,  and 
pulmonary  affections,  as  a demulcent,  and 
expectorant.  It  also  enters  into  the  for- 
mation of  several  ointments  and  cerates. 
See  Spekmaceti. 

CEEUSE,  OE  CEEUSSA.— mite  lead, 
or  the  white  oxide  of  lead.  Cerussa 
aeetata  was  a name  formerly  given  to  the 
common  acetate  of  that  metal,  more  gene- 
rally known  as  Sugar  of  Lead,  which  see. 

CEEVIX. — The  neck.  When  applied 
to  that  part  of  the  body,  the  front  portion 
is  called  thecoK«»)t,and  the  back  ihecervix. 
The  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  the  constricted 
portion  of  a bone,  is  called  its  cervix,  or 
cervical  extremity ; in  like  manner,  the 
seven  bones  composing  the  neck  are  de- 
nominated the  cervical  vertebrae.  See 

T’Ti'Tn?  X* 

CHAFING  IN  INFANTS.— All 
young  children,  up  to  two  years  of  age, 
are  particularly  liable  to  those  abrasions 
of  the  skin  known  to  mothers  and  nurses 
as  chafing.  This  tenderness,  cracking, 
or  removal  of  the  dehcate  cuticle  in  in- 
fants is  generally  the  consequence  of  the 
moistui'c  left  on  the  skin  in  washing,  or 
the  pressure  of  napkins  or  bandages,  and 
is  a perpetual  soiu’ce  of  u-ritation  and 
suffering  to  the  httle  patient,  and  unless 
attended  to,  or  the  cause  removed,  is 
liable  to  degenerate  into  an  open  sore,  and 
sometimes  an  obstinate  ulcer,  causing  the 
child  intense  sufleiing. 

The  most  popular  remedies  in  vogue  for 
this  affection  of  childhood  are  burnt  rags, 
fuller’s  earth,  and  tutty  powder,  or  cala- 
mine. These,  however,  are  but  indifferent 
means,  and  more  apt  to  fill  up  the  pores 
of  the  skin  than  effect  a permanent  benefit. 
The  moment  any  redness  of  the  cuticle, 
particularly  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  about 
the  legs,  thighs,  and  groins  of  the  cliild, 
begins  to  show  itself,  the  fold  should  be 
pulled  apart,  the  creases  tenderly  dried 
with  a strip  of  soft  lint,  and  the  whole 
carefully  dusted  with  plain  violet  powder, 
this  process  being  repeated  frequently  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  especially  after  everj* 


time  of  changing.  Should  the  skin  be 
removed,  and  the  part  look  red  and  angry, 
it  may  either  be  lightly  wetted  with  the 
extract  of  lead,  and  afterwards,  when  dry, 
dusted  with  violet  powder;  or  a small 
lotion  made  by  dissolving  a drachm  of 
borax  in  an  ounce  of  rose  water,  or  else 
2 grains  of  white  vitriol  in  an  ounce  of 
elder  w'ater.  The  part  is  to  be  washed 
twice  a day  with  either  of  these  lotions, 
the  violet  powder  being  used  after,  and 
continued  till  the  cure  is  effected.  In 
general,  however,  the  violet  powder  and 
the  extract  of  lead  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  all  ordinary  chafing,  without  resorting 
to  either  of  the  other  lotions. 

• Though  the  chafing  of  infants  frequently 
proceeds  from  neglect  in  changing  the 
child  as  often  as  is  necessary ; with  some 
children  every  care  and  attention  on  the  | 
part  of  the  mother  -will  not  prevent  this  j 
painful  and  irritating  rawness  of  the  in-  I 
fant’s  body.  See  Inea^’ts,  Teeathext  E 
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CHALCEDONY.  — A mineral  sub-  j 
species  of  quartz,  called  white  agate,  and  | 
appears  in  colour  like  milk  and  water,  j 
with  a cloudy  blue  tinge,  - with  veins,  1 
ch’cles,  and  spots.  • 

It  is  only  used  by  lapidaries  as  a gem,  j 
and  named  from  a town  in  Asia,  near  j 
where  it  was  originally  procured,  Chal-  I 
cedon.  j 

CHALK. — Crete.  A white  calcareous 
earth,  soft,  but  admitting  of  no  polish ; 
it  contains  a large  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  is  a sub-species  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  the  north  of 
France,  Poland,  and  the  Danish  islands ; 
but  procured  in  greater  abundance  in 
England  than  in  any  other  coimtiy, 
where  it  can  be  traced  in  immense  beds,  : 
from  Flamborough  Head  in  Yorkshire,  ' 
through  all  the  eastern  and  southern 
cmmtics  to  Dorset. 

Chaeacters.  — ChaUc  is  . inodorous, 
insipid  in  taste,  and  rough  to  the  feel, 
but  easily  pulverized ; is  hardly  at  all 
soluble  in  water,  effervesces  with  acids 
of  all  kinds,  and  is  completely  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Medical  Peofeeties  and  Dose.-— 
Chalk  acts  on  the  system  as  an  antacid 
and  absorbent,  and  has  been  extensively 
employed  in  cases  of  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  and  particularly  in  that  form 
of  it  to  which  niarriiHl  females  are  sub- 
ject, called  heartburn.  It  is  also  very 
largely  prescribed  in  cases  of  relaxation 
or  diarrhoea,  depending  on  the  presence 
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of  some  crude  or  irritating  acid  in  the 
bowels.  The  principal  preparation  used 
in  medicine  is  the  article  known  as  pre- 
pared chalk  {creta  ■pr(eparata),commo;pi\j 
called  “ crab’s  eyes.”  See  Lime.  Pre- 
pared chalk  is  a soft  cai'bonate  of  lime, 
as  marble  is  a hard  carbonate  of  the  same 
earth.  As  an  absorbent,  chalk  is  often 
much  used  as  a dentifrice  or  tooth 
powder,  to  absorb  the  aeid  that  adheres 
to  the  teeth  after  meals,  and  which,  if 
unremoved,  frequently  leads  to  the  decay 
of  those  organs,  by  being  left  to  act  on 
the  enamel. 

CHALK  STONES.  — Earthy  or  cal- 
careous concretions  deposited  in  the 
joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  or  other 
parts  of  the  hands  and  feet,  of  persons 
long  subject  to  gout,  producing  that 
knotty  appearance  on  those  members  of 
the  confirmed  gouty  inralid.  Natui'e 
frequently  reheves  the  patient  of  this 
troublesome  deposition  by  the  skin  break- 
ing, and  numbers  of  the  stones  being 
discliarged  ilany  means  have  been 
suggested  for  the  absorption  of  these 
disfigurements,  but  hitherto  with  little 
success.  A com*se  of  acid  medicines,  and 
the  apjilication  of  friction  and  stimulating 
embrocations,  are  among  the  most 
approved  remedies ; of  late,  however, 
large  and  repeated  doses  of  benzoic  acid 
have  been  recommended  as  afibrding  the 
most  certain  relief  to  this  inconvenient 
disfigurement. 

CHALT^BEATE. — Any  medicine  into 
which  iron  enters.  The  word  is  derived 
from  chalybs,  “ iron  ” or  “ steel.”  By 
chalybeate  we  generally  understand  those 
natural  waters  in  which  a certain  pro- 
portion of  iron  is  held  in  solution,  but 
which,  by  exposure  to  light  and  air, 
become  slightly  discoloured,  and  thi'ow 
down  their  mineral  ingredients  in  the 
form  a red  precipitate.  The  Tunbridge 
waters  are  a good  example  of  a chalybeate 
spring. 

Chalybeates  act  on  the  system  as  stimu- 
lants and  tonics,  and  are  particularly 
valuable  in  certain  low,  debilitated  states 
of  the  constitution,  as  in  the  relaxation 
following  a life  of  dissipation  and 
pleasure;  but  are  injurious  when  taken 
in  a ])lethoric  state  of  the  body,  or  wlicn 
the  pulse  is  full  and  the  muscular  vitality 
tense. 

Any  preparation  of  iron  is  a chalybeate, 
whether  taken  in  the  form  of  the  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  iron,  the  tincture 
of  steel,  the  sulphate  of  iron,  green  vitriol, 
tl#>  wine  of  iron,  or  the  mineral  chalybeate 
lo7 


watem  of  England  or  Scotland.  See 
Mineral  Waters.  All  chalybeate 
waters  have  a clear,  transparent  appear- 
ance when  fresh  drawm ; an  astringent, 
inky  taste ; and  contain  either  the  car- 
bonate, sulphate,  or  muriate  of  h’on. 

CHAMBEE,. — A teim  used  by  anato- 
mists in  describing  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
which  they  divide  into  two  chambers — 
the  anterior,  containing  the  aqueous 
humour;  and  the  postenor,  consisting  of 
the  vitreous  humom’, — the  his  hanging 
ike  a curtain  between  the  two,  and  the 
lens  being  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
first,  and  m front  of  the  second  chamber. 
See  Eye. 

CHAMOMILES.  See  Camomiles, 

CHAMPAGNE  WINE.  — Two 
varieties  of  this  much- esteemed  wine  are 
in  general  use — the  one  called  the  sweet 
or  spai-kling,  the  other  the  dry  and  still ; 
both,  however,  being  prepared  from  the 
same  grape,  only  the  fruit  for  the  first  is 
gathered  earlier,  and  that  obtained  from 
the  sunny  side  of  the  vineyard  is  preferred 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  sparkliug; 
while  for  the  still  and  dry  variety  the 
grapes  grown  in  the  shade  and  fuUy 
matured  are  selected.  As  a light,  tem- 
porary, and  diffusible  stimulant,  cham- 
pagne— especially  the  sparkling  variety — 
is  often  an  article  of  great  benefit  to  the 
invalid,  as  it  produces  all  the  benefit  of 
exhilaration  of  spiiits  and  cheerfulness 
of  mind,  without  exciting  the  pulse 
unduly,  or  leaving  behind  the  reactionary 
torpidity  produced  by  common  stimulants. 
It  is  only  when  taken  in  excess,  and  after 
repeated  use,  that  those  severe  headaches, 
nausea,  and  lethargic  ennui  are  ex- 
pei’ienced,  which  have  been  so  justly 
attributed  to  this  wine.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  beautiful  flavour — the 
great  characteristic  of  champagne — can 
never  be  appreciated  if  the  Avine  is  drunk 
Avhile  effervescing;  and  imless  taken  for 
the  sake  of  the  stimulus  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  it  should  not  be  drank  till  the  gas  has 
escaped.  Good  champagne  will  not  be  in- 
jured by  being  exposed  tor  hours  in  a glass; 
for  though  it  may  lose  its  cai’bonic  acid,  its 
body  and  llavom*  will  bo  unimpaired.  See 
Wines. 

CHANCllE. — A specific  local  ulcer. 
For  the  nature,  character,  and  treatment, 
see  the  one  subject  to  Avliich  it  appertains 
under  the  letler  Y. 

GJ TAPPED  HANDS  AND  LIPS.— 
The  first  ot  those  troublesome  complaints 
is  most  frequcHtly  the  result  of  neglect  in 
not  sulUcieutly  drying  the  hands  after 
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washing,  and  exposing  them,  in  a wet  or 
damp  state,  to  the  inlluence  of  cold  winds, 
and  the  action  of  the  weather.  Some- 
times, however,  it  proceeds  from  a scrofu- 
lous state  of  the  system,  or  a scorbutic 
condition  of  the  cuticle.  Persons  affected 
by,  or  liable  to,  chapped  hands,  should  be 
particularly  careful  always  to  dry  them 
well  after  washing,  and  either  smear  a 
little  honey  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and 
fingers  on  removing  them  from  the  water, 
nibbing  it  well  into  the  cuticle,  and  then 
drying  them;  or  they  should,  after  chying 
them,  effectually  dust  them  with  violet 
powder,  so  as  to  absorb  any  adhering 
moisture,  and  close  the  pores.  For  chaps 
the  result  of  a scorbutic  state,  if  the  honey 
is  not  sufficient  to  restore  the  skin  to  a 
natural  smoothness,  the  following  ointment 
should  be  rubbed  on  every  night,  the 
hands  being  afterwards  encased  in  gloves 
till  the  morning.  Take  of — 

Citron  ointment ...  1 drachm. 

Camphor,  powdered  . 1 drachm. 

White  ointment ...  6 ch-achms. 
Mix. 

Chapped  Lips. — Though  sometimes 
the  result  of  fold  winds,  they  far  more 
frequently  proceed  from  the  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  can  only  be  cured  j 
by  taking  a few  doses  of  an  aperient  pill 
or  mixtm’e,  and  the  nightly  application  of 
a cerate  made  by  rubbing  a chachm  of 
camphor  with  2 drachms  of  white  or 
spermaceti  ointment. 

CHARCOAL. — Coal  made  by  charring 
w'ood : the  remains  of  wood  burnt  under 
a structui'e  of  earth  and  tm-f,  and  from 
which  all  watery  and  volatile  particles 
have  been  expelled  by  the  mode  of  com- 
bustion. Charcoal  is  black,  light,  brittle, 
and  inodorous,  and  not  being  decom- 
posable in  air  or  water,  will  keep  for  ages. 
It  is  inflammable,  gives  a strong,  steady 
heat,  without  smoke,  and  is  both  used 
for  culinary  purposes  and  for  smelting 
some  of  tlie  metals.  The  finer  kind  of 
charcoal,  that  used  for  gunpowder,  is  ob- 
tained by  t he  combustion  of  certain  woods 
in  iron  cylinders. 

Its  medicinal  properties  are  those  of  a 
disinfectant  and  antiseptic,  and  it  is  used  in 
the  state  of  powder  to  cover  phagedocnic 
sores,  and  to  prevent  putrefaction  taking 
place  in  game.  It  is  also  cmploj’cd  in 
lump  as  a filter  to  purify  water.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  charcoal,  vegetable  and 
animal.  The  first  has  just  been  described; 
the  latter  is  tlie  charcoal  of  bones,  and 
commonly  known  as  ivory  black.  Sec  | 
Caebo>'  and  Coke.  1 


CHARM. — A formulary  of  words,  sup- 
posed to  act  magically  when  muttered  over 
a person  suffering  from  burns  or  scalds: 
philtres,  or  characters  of  occult  power, 
which,  hung  about  the  neck,  or  worn  on 
the  body,  ivere  supjiosed  to  shield  the 
possessor  from  the  evils  of  witchcraft, 
personal  enmity,  plague,  or  pestilence: 
a sort  of  incantation,  by  which  the 
operator  was  supposed  to  liave  the  power 
of  depriving  any  person  specialty  invoked 
of  life,  striking  him  blind,  afflicting  him 
with  fits  of  sickness,  or  any  other  misfor- 
tune, such  as  the  killing  of  his  cattle,  the 
wasting  of  his  stock,  <fcc. 

CHARPIE. — Scraped  lint,  used  for  the 
dressing  of  sores,  sometimes  called  Caddis. 

CHEEK. — A side  of  the  face,  extending 
from  the  lower  eyelid  to  the  base  of  the 
jaw,  and  from  the  nose  and  commissure, 
or  centre  lino,  of  the  lips  to  the  ear. 

CHEESE. — The  compressed  curd  of 
milk.  This  favom-ite  article  of  diet,  which, 
in  a state  of  health  and  vigorous  appetite, 
may  be  eaten  in  large  quantities,  and  with 
comparative  impxmity,  is  a substance  that 
in  no  form  should  be  given  to,  or  partaken 
of,  by  an  invalid,  or  one  with  weak  diges- 
tion. A very  erroneous  idea  is  entertained 
by  many  people,  tlrnt  a certain  amount  of 
cheese  taken  after  dinner  promotes  the 
digestion  of  the  other  articles  ieaten  to 
make  up  the  repast, — cheese  in  any  form 
is  extremely  indigestible,  and,  when 
toasted,  becomes  little  better  than  so  much 
dried  leather.  Any  benefit,  therefore, 
that  accrues  from  eating  cheese  as  a 
dessert  must  arise  simply  from  the  salt 
contained  in  it  acting  as  a stimulant  to 
the  stomach.  It  is  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  decayed  portions  of  an  old  cheese 
are  reputed  to  bo  beneficial  as  a digestive, 
the  acid  generated  by  the  decay  stimulating 
the  internal  coat  of  the  stomach  to  throw 
out  a larger  quantity  of  gastric  juice. 
In  this  manner  only  can  cheese  act 
beneficially. 

Because  the  young  of  alL  animal  life 
live  and  obtain  theu'  nutriment  from  the 
caseom  matter  of  milk,  or  curd,  it  has 
been  i*ashly  asserted  that  cheese  is  not 
only  digestible  in  a high  degree,  but  highly 
nutritious.  The  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  soft  curd,  or  natural  cheese, 
made  in  the  living  stomach  by  the  pure 
rennet  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  artifi- 
cially made  tmd  compressed  curd  of  ordi- 
nary cheese,  when  declared  fit  for  food,  is 
as  great  as  between  the  tender,  juicy  meat, 
of  a young  ox,  and  the  tough,  indurateil 
hide  of  the  some  animal.  See  Food.  ■ 
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CHERRIES. — The  Frunus  cei'asus. 
This  wholesome  and,  in  moderation, 
nutritious  fruit  belongs  to  the  Natural 
order  Rosacece.  The  cherry,  though 
chiefly  used  as  fruit  and  an  article  of  diet, 
acts  both  as  a cooling  and  antiseptic 
remedy  in  certain  diseased  conditions  of 
the  body,  especially  in  scurvy  and  putrid 
fever.  Dried  cherries  are  also  beneficial 
in  bUious  habits,  and  toi^pid  conditions  of 
the  stomach,  cai'e  being  always  taken  to 
avoid  swallowing  the  stones.  See  Food. 

CHEST  (Thk),  ob  THORAX.— The 
upper  portion  of  the  ti'unk  of  the  body, 
bounded  above  by  the  collar-bones  and 
converging  ribs,  shut  in  below  by  the 
diaphi'agm  or  midriff,  bounded  behind  by 
pan  of  the  spine, — the  dorsal  vertebras, — 
in  front  by  the  breast-bone,  and  on  both 
sides  by  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages. 
This  bony  case  is  covered  externally  by 
the  muscles  of  the  ribs,  the  neck,  shoulders, 
and  the  arms;  by  the  mammary  glands  in 
the  female ; by  cellular  tissue  and  the  in- 
teguments; and  finally  is  supplied  with 
the  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics 
proper  to  the  several  parts.  Internally, 
the  chest  is  lined  by  a delicate  serous 
membrane, — the  plema, — which,  like  the 
peritoneum  in  the  abdomen,  envelops  every 
organ  in  the  cavity.  The  chest  contains 
the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes,  the  heart 
and  aorta,  ^vith  the  great  veins,  nerves, 
thoracic  duct,  and  the  gullet.  The  chest 
always  coiTesponds  in  shape  to  the  size  of 
the  lung.s,  and  is  generally  larger  in  males 
than  females.  See  TnoBAX. 

CHEST,  PAINS  IN  THE.— Pains  in 
this  part  of  the  body  may  proceed  from 
many  causes ; from  blows,  accidents,  frac- 
tured ribs,  or  from  inflammation  of  the 
pleura  or  the  lungs ; from  diseases  of  the 
heart,  from  water  in  the  chest,  and  many 
other  causes;  or  they  may  arise  from 
severe  cold,  or  long  and  protracted  fits  of 
coughing.  In  such  cases  as  the  last,  the 
best  remedy  will  be  found,— first,  to 
plunge  the  feet  in  hot  water  (see  Bath)  ; 
secondly,  to  take  10  grains  of  Dover’s 
pmvdcr  in  a little  gniel  on  going  to  bed, 
and  half  an  hour  afterwards  drinking  a 
tumbler  of  egg  flip.  Should  the  pains 
not  be  entirely  removed  by  these  means, 
repeat  them  in  the  same  order  on  the 
second  night. 

CHEST,  WATER  ON.  See  Hydro- 

TnOKAX. 

CHE.STNUT.— This  wcll-kno^vn  fruit, 
the  Castanea  vulgaris,  contains  an  un- 
usually largo  proportion  of  starch,  and  on 
this  account,  and  from  the  absence  of 
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almost  all  oil,  the  chestnut  is  much  mor® 
wholesome  and  nutritious  than  any 
other  kind  of  edible  nut.  So  highly 
indeed  is  it  considered  on  the  Conti- 
nent, that,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
chestnut  forms  a large  item  in  the  food  of 
the  pooi’er  orders  of  people,  who  not  only 
roast  and  boil  it  as  a vegetable,  but 
chy  the  kernel  and  reduce  it  to  fiom’  for 
bread.  See  Food. 

CHICKEN  BROTH.— The  liquid  here 
indicated  is  prepared  by  boding  a young 
and  tender  chicken  in  a quai-t  of  water  for 
about  forty  minutes,  when  the  insipid 
wash  is  supposed  to  be  fit  for  use.  This 
delectable  trash  physicians  were  formerly 
in  the  habit  of  ordering  then.’  sickly 
patients  to  di’ink,  under  the  mistaken 
belief  that  they  would  thereby  benefit 
then*  delicate  stomachs.  So  far  from  doing 
good,  however,  it  is  certain  stdl  further  to 
weaken  and  injm-e  that  organ.  The  only 
way  in  which  such  watery  aliment  can  be 
rendered  beneficial  is  to  bod  a few  spoonfuls 
of  rice  with  the  chicken,  and,  by  partially 
thickening  the  broth,  give  the  stomach 
something  on  which  it  can  act,  and  from 
which  nutriment  may  be  extracted. 
Whenever  a patient’s  stomach  is  capable 
of  retaining  chicken  broth,  it  wdl  be  ad- 
visable to  throw  away  that  liquor,  and 
serve  up  the  chicken  itself  to  the  patient. 
See  Food  and  Dig-estiox. 

CHICKEN  POX,  SWINE  POX, 
GLAND  POX,  OB  GLASS  POX,  as  the 
disease  known  to  medical  men  by  the 
name  of  Varicella,  is  differently  called. 

Chicken  pox  is  an  infectious  disease  of 
an  inllammatory  character,  almost  peculiar 
to  infancy,  or  the  epoch  of  eai'ly  life,  and 
is  in  all  its  features  and  jDremonitory 
symptoms  so  closely  allied  to  small  pox  as 
to  be  frequently  confounded  with  that 
disease,  especially  in  the  mddest  form  of 
the  latter.  The  simdarity,  however,  is 
only  in  the  carlj'-  symptoms,  and  it  may 
always  be  distinguished  from  small  pox 
by  the  extreme  lightness  of  aU  its  cha- 
racters, and  the  absence  of  severe  con- 
stitutional distiubancc. 

SYiUPTO.\is. — These  commence  mth  the 
usual  chills,  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite  and 
sleep  that  indicate  all  febrile  actions; 
on  the  second  day,  an  eruption  of  small 
red  pimples  breaks  out  on  the  back  and 
shoulders,  gradually  extending  to  the  neck 
and  face ; on  the  third  day,  these  pimples 
liave  clianged  their  character,  and  have 
become  small  vesicles,  or  bladders,  filled 
with  a trausparcut,  colourless  fluid ; on 
the  fourth  day  the  eruption  has  reached 
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maturity,  the  vesicles  arc  filled,  the 
fluid  being  sometimes  of  a light  straw 
colour,  after  which  they  burst,  and,  dis- 
charging their  contents  over  the  cuticle,  a 
thin  scab  foi'ms  on  the  top  of  each  pock; 
the  whole  being  desquamated,  or  peeled 
off*,  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  without 
leaving  any  trace,  except  in  very  rare  in- 
stances, of  any  mark  or  pit  on  the  skin. 

Chicken  pox  is  distinguished  from  small 
pox  by  the  mildness  of  all  the  symptoms, 
the  comparative  coolness  of  the  body,  the 
absence  of  the  distressing  vomiting,  and 
by  the  pustules  discharging  before  suppu- 
ration— a process  that  always  follows 
that  stage  in  small  pox,— and  by  there 
being  no  fever  before  the  eruption. 

Tueatment. — The  symptoms  are  gene- 
rally so  light  that  but  for  the  eruption  the 
mother  would  not,  in  many  cases,  suspect 
the  presence  of  a disease,  except  in  very 
sensitive  inf ants,hy  the  display  of  more  than 
usual  irritability.  All  that  is  necessary 
in  the  way  of  medical  treatment  is  a Httle 
mild  aperient  medicine,  such  as  a few 
spoonfuls  of  senna  and  manna  tea  once  a 
day  for  two  or  three  times,  and  when 
there  is  much  heat  of  the  skin,  and  hot, 
dry  lips,  by  putting  the  child  in  a tepid 
bath  for  a few  minntes,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  senna  tea,  giving  one  of  the  follow- 
ing  powders  once  or  twice.  Take  of — ■ 

G-rey  powder  ....  3 grains. 

Powdered  scammony  . 4 grains. 

Powdered  jalap  ...  3 grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  two  powders.  One 
of  these,  after  an  interval  of  six  hours, 
may  he  given  to  an  infant  from  one  to 
two  years  of  ago ; one  every  three  hours, 
if  required,  to  a child  from  two  to  four 
years ; and  above  that  age,  the  two  pow- 
ders, made  into  one,  may  he  given  at 
once. 

. CHICORY.  — This  well-known  suh- 
staqce,  the  powder  of  the  dried  roots  of 
the  Cicorium  intyhlis,  or  common  chicory, 
is  a native  to  most  pails  of  Europe, 
groiving  under  hedges  and  on  waste 
grounds  in  every  county  of  England, 
and  now  cultivated  in  large  quantities 
as  an  article  of  diet,  and  also  to  adul- 
terate coffee.  As  a member  of  the  family 
to  which  dandelion  belongs,  chicoiw  was 
formerly  highly  prized  for  its  medicinal 
virtues,  particularlj’  for  its  reputed  effects 
on  the  liver,  and  its  unquestioned  diuretic 
properties.  It  is  not  now,  however,  used 
for  any  medical  purpose,  being  confined 
exclusively  for  adidterating  coffee, — some 
interested  persons  liaving  so  extolled  its 
supposed  nutritive  and  stomachic  qualities, 


that  it  ■will  take  years  to  expose  t he  im- 
position. It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to 
submit  to  so  gross  an  impurity  in  our 
most  grateful  beverage ; but  when  that  im- 
purity itself  is  adulterated  with  bullock’s 
liver  and  other  disgusting  compounds,  th(f 
injur\'  to  tJie  stomach,  if  not  to  the 
general  health,  becomes  a matter  of 
serious  import,  which  it  is  every  one’s 
duty  to  denounce,  by  repudiating  the  use 
of  chicoi'y  in  toto. 

CHIGOES. — The  name  of  a species  of 
disgusting  parasitical  sand-flea,  common 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  which  to  the 
European  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
tolerable plagues  of  those  latitudes.  This 
insidious  insect  inserts  itself  under  the 
nails  of  the  toes,  into  cracks  and  abrasions 
of  the  skin,  and  there,  unsuspected  for 
a time,  and  burro  wing,  forms  for  iteelf 
a home  in  the  shape  of  a small  bag  or 
sae,  in  which  it  rapidly  deposits  some 
thousands  of  minute  eggs,  which,  fostered 
by  the  warmth  and  blood  of  the  uncon- 
scious victim,  develop  ■with  astonishing 
quickness,  when  the  whole  colony  nuike 
themselves  quickly  and  painfully  felt, 
destroying  the  cuticle,  aU  the  subjacent 
cellular  texture,  and  producing  a large 
and  ofiensive  nicer.  As  soon  as  this  is 
effected,  the  chigoes  part  company,  and 
each  individual  hmaies  away  to  establish 
a home  for  itself,  till  the  victim,  unless 
great  care  is  taken,  is  covered  -with 
hundreds  of  these  disg^ting  nests  of  i 
parasites.  Extreme  care  must  be  taken,  ! 
by  keeping  the  nails  of  the  toes  so  cut  I 
as  to  prevent  these  insects  from  burrow-  i 
iug  and  committing  their  depredations  j 
unsuspected  tOl  the  mischief  is  accom-  j 
plished.  I 

The  only  remedy  for  this  disgusting 
evil  is  removing  the  sac  before  it  breaks 
and  lets  loose  its  living  horde.  The 
negroes  are  extremely  expert  at  this 
operation,  and  to  them  must  the  suflercr 
appeal  for  relief. 

CHILBLAINS.  — A painful  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  skin,  chiefly 
affecting  parts  remote  from  the  centre 
of  circulation,  as  at  the  extremities,  or 
where  the  vitality  is  naturally  low,  such 
as  the  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and 
backs  of  t he  hands. 

Chilblains  generally  attack  persons  of 
weak  and  languid  constitutions  rather 
than  the  robust  and  active,  and  exli-emc 
youth  and  old  age  in  preference  to  mid  ; 

life.  ; 

Cause.  — Any  sudden  and  extreme  j 

chanuo  of  temperature,  particularly  P 
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ansitions  from  cold  and  moisture  to  a 
rong,  dry  heat.  The  habit  of  some 
jrsons  keeping  their  feet  always  encased 
I flannel  or  fur  also  tends,  upon  the 
ightest  change  of  temperature,  to  induce 
lem.  Servant  g^ls  and  scullery  maids 
•e  liable  to  chilblains  on  the  hands  and 
bows  from  changes  of  hot  and  cold 
ater,  and  a neglect  in  drying  both 
•operly.  Chilblains  arc  divided  into  the 
mple  and  the  open. 

Symptoms.  — These  commence  with 
jat,  pain,  and  redness  in  the  part, 
.tended  from  the  first  with  a constant 
ching,  compeUing  an  amoimt  of  scratch- 
g which  both  adds  to  the  pain  and 
:tent;  of  the  inflammation.  The  swell- 
'.g,  however,  which  usually  characterizes 
jflammatory  action  is  always  very  slight 
. this  form  of  cutaneous  inflammation. 

neglected,  the  chilblain  passes  from 
•is,  its  simple  form,  into  the  second 
age,  or  the  broken  chilblain.  This 
age  is  indicated  by  an  increased  itching 
id  redness,  which  gradually  deepens  till 
le  part  assumes  a dark  purple  colour; 
marked  alteration  taking  place  in  the 
veiling,  which  now  sensibly  enlarges, 
hile  small  pustules  or  bladders,  which 
time  bui-st,  discharging  a thin,  watery 
udation,  break  out,  till  the  skin  over 
,e  whole  part  is  involved,  abraded,  and 
large  suppurating  ulcer  established  in 
e tissue  beneath. 

Treatment.  — Hot  turpentine  and 
tions  have  been  prescribed  as  a remedy 
the  first  stage  of  this  disease ; but  the 
Jy  appheation  that  will  be  found 
-cessary  is  a piece  of  lint,  well  soaked 
pure  extract  of  lead,  applied  every 
)ur  for  a few  times,  securing  the  dress- 
g by  a piece  of  oilskin,  till  the  inflam- 
ation  is  subdued,  which  will  usually  be 
fected  in  a few  hours.  The  part  is  after- 
ards  to  be  rubbed  with  the  hand  to 
-establish  the  circulation,  and  a natural 
armth  maintained  by  a dry  glove  or 
;ollen  sock.  When,  from  neglect,  the 
ilblain  runs  iuto  the  open  sore,  or 
oken  chilblain,  the  treatment  must 
mmence  with  a warm  bran  or  bread 
lulticc,  followed,  after  an  hour  or  two’s 
lulticing,  by  the  application  of  the 
tract  of  loafl  on  lint,  as  already  directed, 
er  which  another  poultice  is  to  be  placed, 
ul  this  treatment  continued  for  20  or 
• hours,  after  which  time  the  simple 
ad  dressing  will  be  the  only  application 
■cessary.  In  cases  of  scrofulous  children 
e chilblain  becomes  so  deep-seated  and 
>8tinate,  that  it  is  sometimoB  necessary 
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to  send  the  patient  for  change  of  air,  and 
stimulate  the  ulcer  by  a lotion  of  spirits 
and  water,  or  one  of  bluestone.  The 
cases,  however,  are  rare  where  the  above 
simple  mode  of  treating  both  forms  of  the 
disease  need  be  in  any  way  interfered 
with.  See  Frostbite. 

CHILDEEN,  DISEASES  OF.— The 
attention  of  mothers  cannot  be  too  early 
called  to  the  fact  that  each  stage  in  the 
growth  of  children,  from  infancy  up  to 
youth,  is  liable  to  diseases  and  ailments 
peculiar,  or  to  a certain  extent  so,  to 
their  age,  and  that  according  to  the 
negligence  or  care  bestowed  on  their 
moral  and  physical  health  and  training 
as  children,  and  emphatically  while  under 
the  responsible  tuition  of  their  mothers, 
will  depend  much  of  the  intellectual  virtue 
or  depravity,  and  the  bodily  strength  or 
debihty,  on  which  the  future  happiness 
or  misery  of  the  grown  man  or  woman 
will  depend.  Of  these  maternal  duties 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  when  we  come 
to  the  subject  appertaining  to  Mothers ; 
at  present  we  have  to  do  with  childhood. 

All  children,  from  their  extremely  deli- 
cate organization,  are  more  susceptible  of 
changes  of  heat  and  cold  than  adults, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  much  sooner  in- 
fluenced by  medicine,  and  more  easily  de- 
pressed, than  the  fully  matured;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  rally  much  quicker  from 
all  depressing  influences.  On  account  of 
these  facts,  children  should  always  be  well 
and  amply  clothed ; not  according  to  the 
vanity  or  caprice  of  then:  parents  (who,  from 
the  idea  that  plenty  of  air  admitted  to  the 
emaciated  limbs  of  their  childi'eh  is  con- 
ducive to  then'  growth,  dress  them  like 
young  Highlanders  in  the  depth  of  winter), 
but,  according  to  the  severity  or  mildness 
of  the  season,  in  befitting  appax'el.  Again, 
all  strong  or  drastic  drugs  should  be  with- 
held from  children, — such  as  elaterium, 
Croton  oil,  Epsom  salts,  gamboge,  and,  in 
fact,  all  violent  purgative  mediemes.  An- 
other fact  connected  with  this  subiect  is, 
that  nearly  all  the  affections  of  childhood 
take  their  origin  from,  or  arc  dependent  on, 
some  mischief  in  the  stomach  or  bowels : 
this  truth  must  be  familiar  to  all  mothers, 
who  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  the  almost 
magical  improvement  which  will  take  place 
in  a young  child  from  the  operation  of  a 
simple  aperient  powder,  when,  an  hour 
before,  the  symptoms  threatened  most 
serious  consequences.  The  information 
obtained  from  this  fact  is,  that  though  vio- 
lent purgatives  are  injurious  in  childhood, 
mild  aperient  medicines  are  hardly  ever 
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out  of  place  with  young  pationtsy  and  will 
often  ward  off,  if  not  cure — when  given  in 
time — a serious  disease.  Equally  inad- 
missible in  ehildhood  are  stimulants ; the 
natural  vivacity  of  children  rendering 
wines  and  spirits — except  in  rare  and 
peculiar  cases — most  injurious ; air,  exer- 
cise, and  a sufficiency  of  wholesome  food, 
being  the  only  stimulants  ever  required 
by  children.  We  have  already  said  that 
each  stage  of  juvenile  life  is  more  or  less 
subject  to  its  own  class  of  ailments ; thus, 
in  early  infancy  we  find  red  gum,  thriish, 
and  diarrhoea;  from  the  sixth  to  the  eigh- 
teenth month  the  manyaffections  springmg 
from  teething  show  themselves,  infantile 
remittent,  fever,  and  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  From  two  to  seven  years,  the 
more  particularly  infantile  diseases  are 
developed,  as  glass  pox,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  croup,  hooping  cough,  mumps, 
worms,  and  that  train  of  ' evils  attending 
the  presence  of  those  parasites.;  mesenteric 
disease,  and  water  on  the  head,  , with  other 
minor  maladies. 

For  the  history  and  treatment  of  each 
disease  mentioned,  consult  the  article  under 
its  proper  name. 

CHILLS. — Cold  chills,  as. these  rigours 
of  the  body  are  popularly  but  incorrectly 
denominated,  form  but  one  link  in  that 
chain  of  symptoms  which  makes  up  the 
symptomatic  history  of  all  fevers.  It  some- 
tunes,  however,  happens  that  these  chills 
are  the  most  frequent  and  noticeable  cha- 
racters of  the  threatened  disease ; and  as 
the  subduing  of  them  will  not  only  break 
the  chain  of  morbid  actions,  and  so.  ward 
off  the  threatened  attack^  the  person 
should  immediately  take  a warm  bath, 
give  the  body  a good  rubbing  with  a rough 
towel,  and  take  an  aperient  pill,  with  a 
basin  of  warm  gruel  on  going  to  bed,  as 
soon  after  the  bath  as  possible. 

CHIEAGKA. — A Greek  word,  signi- 
fying a seizure  of  the  hand,  as  in  gout;  an 
almost  obsolete  name  for  gout  in  the  hand, 
as  podagra  is  for  the  same  disease  in  the 
foot.  See  Gout. 

CHIROPODIST.  — An  operator  on 
corns ; one  who  cuts  'or  removes  those  cal- 
losities. See  CoBNS. 

CniEURGEON.— A pedantic  name, 
derived . from  the  Greek,  and  taken  from 
the  Latin  chirurgus,  a surgeon,  , and  for- 
merly applied  as  a distinctive  mark  to 
those  barbers  who  had  obtained  a reputa- 
tion for  their  skill  in  surgqry. 

CHLORIDE.  — Any  salt  containing 
chlorine  or  muriatic  acid,  and  formerly 
called  a muriate;  thus,  the  chloride  of 


caleium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  chloride 
of  mercury,  were,  till  a few  years  back, 
known  as  the  mimiate  of  lime,  muriate  ol 
soda — common  salt,  and  mm-iate  of  mer- 
cuiy — calomel.  See  Lime,  Salt,  Mee- 

CUET. 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME.— This  is  one 
of  the  most  convenient  and  useful  of  all 
our  antiseptic  and  disinfecting  agents; 
and  is,  if  not  unrivalled,  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  article  of  like  properties,  in 
its  power  of  destroying  putrid  and  offen- 
sive odours,  fi-om  whatever  cause  pro- 
duced; and  as  a means  of  purifying  the 
atmosphere  in  sick-rooms,  hospital  wards 
sinks  and  drains,  is  equal,  in  the  complete- 
ness of  its  effect,  to  the  best  disinfecting 
fluid  yet  discovered. 

Besides  its  uses  in  the  sick-room,  in  purii 
fying  the  air  contaminated  with  typhoid 
exhalations,  and  its  value  in  the  scufleryj 
in  destroying  the  smells  from  cabbage  watel 
and  drains,  chloride  of  lime  makes  d 
valuable  antiseptic  lotion  for  offensiv^ 
sores,  sloughing  ulcers,  and  cases  of  g^ani 
grene ; wlnle  as  an  antidote  in  poisoninJ 
with  pr  jnsic  acid,  when  thrown  into  thl 
stomach  in  a weak  solution  by  the  stomachl 
pump,  its  virtues  are  highly  valuable.  ^ 

In  braving  the  danger  attending  th 
entrance  of  sewers;  long-closed  cellars  o 
vaults,  or  descending  wells  to  rescue  pei 
sons  overcome  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  th 
chloride  of  lime  is  the  best  protection  nit 
which  a person  can  be  armed.  For  thi 
purpose,  aU  that  is  necessary  is  to  wet 
silk  handkerchief  in  a solution  of  th 
chloride  of  lime,  and  squeezing  out  th 
excess  of  moisture,  tie  it  across  the  moutl 
breathing  entirely  through  the  wet  meshei 
The  manner-of  using  chloride  of  lime  is  t 
dissolve  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  <j 
the  powder  in  a pint  of  cbld  water — tl 
strength  of  the  solution  depending  on  tl 
seventy  of  the  cause — and  occasional] 
to  sprinkle  the  sick-room  with  the  hquor ; < 
a towel  may  be  dipped  in  the  mixtur 
and  then  hung  across  a,  string  in  tl 
middle  or  at  each  end  of  the  apartmen 
For  purifying  drains,  or  the  foetid  air  risiri 
through  the  trap  of  the  sink,  a strong  sob 
tion  can  either  be  poured  down  the  wast^ 
pipe  at  onoe,  or  a few  spoonfuls  of  tl 
dry  chloride  may  be  placed  in  the  sin 
allowing  the  slops  emptied  on  it  to  can 
the  powder -down,  with  them.  Sec  Disii 
FECTiKG  Fluids.  The  clothes  remove 
from  a patient  labouring  under  any  infej 
tious.  dweaso,  such  us  tjrphus,  small  poj. 
&c.,  sliould  immediately,  on  being  t^il 
off  the  body,  be  plungjed  in  a large  cro^ 
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r r vessel  containing  a solution  of  cMorlde 
{ f lime,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  immersed 
jor  some  hours  before  being  washed.  In 
lases  of  death,  the  room  where  the  body  is 
I’cpt  should  be  daily  sprinkled  with  the 
cblution,  or  one  or  two  basins  of  the  solu- 
kion  may  he  placed  in  the  room;  and 

■ ■•here  putrefaction  has  set  in,  as  on  the 
lice  of  the  corpse,  and  it  is  required  to 
.\ecp  the  body  some  days  longer  unburied,  a 
I loth,  soaked  in  chloride  ot  lime  and  laid 
wer  the  face,  will  destroy  any  smell,  and 
rrrest  the  progress  of  any  further  decay 
; 1 the  features. 

CHLOEINE. — From  chloros,  green; 

gas  and  elementary  principle,  of  a pale 
'•reeiv  colour,  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
'eroxide  of  manganese  by  means  of  mu- 
riatic acid. 

Chlorine  gas  is  incombustible,  has  a 
'ti’ong,  pimgent,  and  pecuhar  smell,  and 
•ossesses  the  power  of  destroying  all 
olour  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
' nd  neutralizing  the  effluvia  from  all  de- 
I aying  refuse.  On  account  of  its 
narked  effect  on  colour,  chlorine  has 
long  been  employed  as  the  base  of  all  the 
r-reparations  used  in  bleaching.  Chlorine, 
' f inhaled  into  the  lungs,  proves  an  imme- 
i iate  poison.  In  chemistry,  it  enters  into 
combination  with  the  other  gases,  and 
j'Orms  products  of  many  kinds  and  pro- 
K 'crties,  the  principal  of  which,  however, 
r re  the  chlorides,  or  muriates. 

CHLOROEOIIM.  — An  important 
r rticle  of  modem  discovery,  by  which 
T ne  of  the  worst  enemies  to  the  ease  and 

■ ioalth  of  man — pain — has,  in  a measure, 

■ leen  vanquished. 

Chloroform  is  a clear,  colourless  fluid, 
)f  a pleasant,  odoriferous  smell,  and  a 
' varm,  pimgent  taste.  Though  one  of  the 
nost  valuable  drugs  we  possess,  and  the 
nost  important  discovery,  as  far  as  hu- 
r nanity  is  concerned,  that  modem  science 
las  achieved,  there  is  so  much  risk  at- 
. ending  its  exhibition,  that  without  the 
^iianction  of  a medical  man  it  ought  never 
X)  be  employed. 

In  spasmodic  affections  of  the  chest, 
mch  as  asthma,  and  neuralgic  diseases, 
dke  toothache,  chloroform  is  occasionally 
nven  internally,  in  doses  of  from  6 to  10 
Irops.  The  only  case  in  ivliich  we  would 
' tdvise  its  employment,  unless  binder  the 
Vye  of  a medical  man,  loould  be  in  tooth- 
ache, when^  or  5 drops,  on  apiece  of  fine 
"■otton,  may  he  closed  upon,  or  put  into,  the 
tooth.  See  Etheb. 

CHLOROSIS. — A disease  of  the  uterine 
organ.q.  Sec  Wo.mb,  Diseases  of. 
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CHOCOLATE. — This  well-known  ar- 
ticle, used  so  extensively  as  a beverage,  is 
manufactui'cd  fi'om  the  roasted  beans  of 
the  cacao  plant,  and  afterwards  made  into 
a paste  by  long  trituration  in  a heated 
mortal',  with  sugar,  vanilla,  and  cinnamon; 
it  is  then  poured  into  moulds,  and  left  to 
di'y  or  harden.  Chocolate  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a peculiar,  nitrogenized  principle, 
partaking  of  the  active  alkaloid  of  both  tea 
and  coSee^theinesmdcaffl^ne;  and  on  this 
account,  and  from  the  presence  of  sugar, 
it  is,  to  a certain  extent,  nutritious,  as  well 
as  being  a grateful  and  stomachic  beverage. 
Erom  the  addition  of  vanilla,  and  an 
astringent  property  in  itself,  chocolate  acts 
in  that  manner  on  the  system,  and  in 
weak,  relaxed  constitutions,  makes  a most 
suitable  beverage,  by  its  binding  effects  on 
the  bowels. 

CHOKE  DAMP. — The  name  given  by 
miners  and  colliers  to  the  carbonic  acid 
sometimes  foimd  in  mines,  and  which 
instantly  destroys  both  the  hfe  of  the 
workmen  and  the  hghts  by  which  they 
work.  See  Caebonic  Acid,  and  Damp. 

CHOKIN  G. — This  is  a misfortune  that 
hungry  persons  and  hasty  eaters  are  very 
liable  to  be  attacked  udth;  and  as  the 
accident  is  instantaneous,  and  the  in- 
dividual himself  unable  to  explain  the 
cause  of  his  alarming  and  often  con- 
vulsive movements,  the  situation  is  one 
of  extreme  terror  and  apprehension  to 
all  who  witness  it,  as,  in  their  ignorance 
of  the  cause,  the  contortions  of  the 
sufferer  arc  often  mistaken  for  an 
approaching  fit,  and  much  valuable  time 
is  consequently  lost  in  sending  for  that 
aid  which  the  bystanders  might  them- 
selves have  rendered. 

To  understand  how  it  is  that  a man’s 
life  may  be  sacrificed  in  three  minutes  by 
the  stoppage  of  a small  piece  of  meat  in 
a tube  as  large  in  calibre  as  a small  gas 
main,  it  is  necessary  to  apprise  the  reader 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  throat, — at  least, 
so  much  of  it  as  will  enable  him  to  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  the  case, — a more 
ample  account  being  given  under  the 
head  of  the  Windpipe  and  the  Gullet. 

The  gullet,  the  hollow  membranous 
tube  that  commences  at  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  or  fauces,  and  which,  running 
down  in  front  of  the  spine,  torminate.s 
in  the  stomach,  is  composed  of  several 
sets  of  muscular  fibres— -some  transverse, 
or  across;  others  perpendicular;  and 
some,  again,  ruling  obliquely;  each  of 
these  sets  of  fibres  having  an  action 
distinct,  and  according  to  the  direction 
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of  its  line  of  filaments : the  whole,  when 
acting  together  and  harmoniously,  grasp 
each  mouthful  of  food  that  enters  the 
tube,  and,  by  a sequent  and  systematic 
action,  force,  by  a contraction  of  the 
different  fibres,  the  food  downward  into 
the  stomach.  Sometimes,  however,  these 
three  sets  of  muscles  are  seized  with 
spasm;  the  transverse,  or  circular  set, 
for  instance,  become  in  one  part  violently 
contracted,  drawing  the  gullet  together 
like  an  hour-glass,  and  consequently  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  any  substance 
do\vnwards,  and  causing  a hard,  unresist- 
ing lump,  which  presses  on  that  part  of 
the  windpipe  which  is  without  rings,  and 
lies  just  in  front  of  the  gullet,  preventing, 
by  the  pressure  it  keeps  up,  the  access 
of  all  air  to  the  lungs,  and  thus  as 
effectually  choking  the  person  as  if  he 
had  suffered  the  Spanish  punishment  of 
the  garotte. 

Choking  either  takes  place  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gullet — that  is,  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  immediately  behind 
the  fauces — or  it  occurs  some  distance 
down  the  tube.  The  first  situation, 
though  more  easily  reached,  is,  never- 
theless, infinitely  more  dangerous  as 
respects  consequences. 

Treatment. — It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  symptoms  of  choking. 
The  gm-gling  noise  made  by  the  sufferer, 
bis  peculiar  expression  of  features,  and 
the  indicative  motions  of  his  fingers,  will 
always  express  the  nature  of  the  danger 
threatened ; and  according  as  the  fingers 
are  pressed  on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  or 
lower  down  on  the  gullet,  are  we  apprised 
of  the  point  of  pressure,  and,  to  a certain 
extent,  guided  in  the  mode  of  treatment 
necessary. 

When  the  piece  of  meat,  potato,  or 
cabbage  stalk — or  whatever  the  obstruc- 
tion may  be — is  lodged  at  the  back  of 
the  tongue,  behind  the  fauces,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gullet,  if  a pair  of 
small  pincers  {forceps)  or  a pair  of  curl- 
ing-tongs arc  at  hand,  they  should-  be 
instantly  used,  and  the  obstructing  matter 
firmly  grasped  by  them  and  pulled  out ; 
but  if  such  articles  are  not  to  be  obtained, 
and  as  each  instant’s  delay  is  of  vital 
consequence  to  the  choking  man,  a quUl, 
piece  of  whalebone,  or  a penholder  should 
be  instantly  used  as  a probang,  and  the 
article  pushed  down  into  the  gullet.  If, 
from  the  size  of  the  obstruction  and  the 
spasm  of  the  part,  it  is  impossible  to 
dislodge  the  impacted  mass,  the  finger 
or  a feather  must  be  used  to  excite  vomit- 


ing, by  pressing  down  the  tongue,  and 
tickling  the  bac^  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to 
induce  a sudden  retching, — the  obstruction 
being  usually  expelled  in  the  violent  efforts 
made  to  vomit.  .As  moments,  in  such  a 
case,  are  of  the  value  of  hoxirs  in  other 
situations,  and  as  the  person  may  expire 
in  a few  minutes  if  not  relieved,  the 
utmost  expedition  should  be  adopted  in 
accidents  of  this  nature;  and  if  neither 
pincers,  curling-irons,  pen,  nor  feather  can 
bo  procured,  the  fingers  must  be  inserted, 
and  alone,  or  with  the  handle  of  a spoon, 
an  effort  made  to  grasp  or  push  down  the 
obstruction,  or,  by  depressing  the  tongue, 
induce  the  patient  to  vomit : but  should 
aU  these  means  fail  to  remove  the  pressure, 
a basin  of  cold  water  must  be  dashed 
abruptly  in  the  person’s  face,  the  spas- 
modic gasp  made  in  consequence  of  the 
appheation  often  expelling  the  substance 
tiU  then  firmly  imprisoned. 

When  the  obstruction  is  lower  down, 
and  the  article  has  been  grasped  by  a 
muscular  spasm  of  the  gullet,  the  situa- 
tion is  generally  accurately  indicated  by 
the  involuntary  fingers  of  the  person 
himself  In  tins  case,  one  or  two  sharp 
and  rapid  blows  between  the  shoulders 
are  often  all  that  is  necessary  to  overcome 
the  constriction:  should  it  not  do  so, 
however,  cold  water  poured  down  the 
spine,  or  dashed  in  the  face,  wUl,  in 
most  cases,  effect  it, — pressing  down  the 
tongue,  or  tickling  the  • throat  with  a 
feather,  being  resorted  to  in  extreme 
cases,  when  other  means  have  proved 
ineffectual.  Even  w-ith  every  willing- 
ness and  despatch,  the  patient  may  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  and  be  seemingly 
dead  before  the  substance  has  been  taken 
from  the  throat : it  must  not,  however, 
be  assumed  for  certain  that  death  has 
taken  place ; probably  it  is  at  first  only 
a case  of  suspended  animation,  calling 
for  the  usual  remedies  in  such  a condition, 
such  as  dashing  cold  water  on  the  chest 
and  face,  the  application  of  hmmonia  to 
the  nostrils,  friction  along  the  spine, 
inflating  the  lungs  by  means  of  bellows, 
or  the  use,  if  possible,  of  electricity.  See 
Suspended  Animation,  Asphyxia. 

CHOLEEA  MOEBUS,  or  ENGLISH 
CHOLEEA. — Under  this  name  is  under- 
stood a disease  very  prevalent  in  this 
country  about  the  autumn  of  every  hot 
sununer,  and  generally  found  to  be  more 
severe  and  universal  when  the  different 
varieties  of  the  plumfruit  are  in  abundance, 
this  form  of  the  disease  depending,  more 
or  loss,  on  biliary  or  abdominal  derange- 
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lent ; and  being  local  in  its  action,  is, 
lougbboth  endemic  and  epidemic,  neither 
mtagious  nor  infectious. 

' Causes. — The  sudden  application  of 
old  to  the  heated  body ; the  presence  of 
-•ude,  indigestible  matter  in  the  stomach, 
ich  as  the  skins  of  gooseberries,  cherries, 
ad  other  fruits,  or  an  excess  of  acid,  from 
artaking  too  freely  of  fruit,  especially 
hen  not  perfectly  ripe ; exposure  to  the 
aol  night  air,  especially  after  a sultry 
ay ; or  any  thing  or  cause  that  may  dis- 
irb  the  biliary  system.  The  only  diseases 
ith  -which  cholera  morbus  can  be  con- 
nmded  are  those  of  cholera  proper  and 
ysentery ; from  the  latter,  however,  it  is 
: onCe  distinguished  by  the  evacuations 
aing  purely  bilious,  vrhile  in  dysentery 
ley  are  mucous,  mixed  -with  blood  and 
aky  matter.  Cold  sweats,  hiccough, 
urried  breathing,  and  convulsions,  indi- 
ite  a fatal  termination;  while  an 
juitable  warmth,  ease  from  pain,  a moist 
mgue,  and  sleep,  prognosticate  a favour- 
ble  result. 

Symptoms. — These  always  commence 
dth  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  nausea 
ad  vomiting,  flatulence,  severe  griping 
oins  in  the  bowels,  followed  soon  after  by 
ipious  bihary  evacuations,  and  after  a 
me  by  the  vomiting  of  bile.  The  pains 
I the  meantime  extend  both  in  circum- 
rence  and  downwards,  spreading  to  the 
ick  and  thighs  with  all  the  virulence  of 
amp,  racking  the  patient  -with  acute 
■fiering  from  me  spasmodic  contraction  of 
e muscles.  There  is  also  great  heat, 
ith  thu-st,  and  a small,  weak,  fluttering 
alse;  when  the  disease  is  very  severe, 
le  surface  becomes  cold,  the  strength 
ipidly  sinks,  a clammy  sweat  breaks  out 
1 the  body,  the  face  assumes  a cadaverous, 
jsky  hue,  hiccough  supervenes,  and  a 
.tal  collapse  terminates  the  brief  struggle. 
Tbeatment. — One  of  the  great  sources 
pain  and  exhaustion  in  this  and  all 
lia^  diseases,  is  the  straining  caused  hy 
jmiting,  and  the  small  quantity  and 
dreme  acridity  of  the  bile  ejected,  which 
3t  only  bums  and  irritates  the  mouth, 
illet,  and  fauces,  but  excoriates  the 
ctum  and  anus  when  discharged  by  the 
)wels. 

The  iirst  duty  of  the  surgeon,  then, 
lould  be  to  dilute,  ns  far  ns  possible, 
le  sharp  nature  of  the  bile,  and  not  only 
ake  the  vomiting  easier,  but  the  evacua- 
ons  less  hot  and  painful.  This  benefit 
t»  be  effected  in  a great  measure  by  pre- 
•iringscvcral  quarts  of  linseed  tea,  in  which 
few  ounces  of  gum  arabic  have  been  dis- 
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solved,  and  letting  the  patient  drink  freely 
of  the  mixture,  so  as  to  give  the  stomach 
not  only  plenty  of  liquid  to  expel,  and 
thereby  at  once  reduce  the  sufFering 
caused  by  straining,  but  so  weaken  the 
acridity  of  the  bile,  that  whether  expelled 
by  the  mouth  or  bowels,  it  will  have  less 
power  to  iiTitate  and  disturb  the  system. 

The  next  duty  is,  to  put  the  patient 
into  a warm  bath  for  five  minutes,  and 
afterwards  apply  bottles  of  hot  water  to 
the  legs,  thighs,  and  feet,  and  cover  the 
abdomen  -with  a double  fold  of  flannel, 
■wrung  out  of  a hot  decoction,  made  by 
boiling  camomile  flowers,  poppy  heads, 
and  hemlock,  in  water,  and  adding  half 
an  ounce  of  turpentine  to  each  pint  of  the 
fomentation.  This  flannel,  dipped  in  a 
fresh  quantity  of  the  fomentation,  is  to  be 
re-applied  as  often  as  it  becomes  cool,  and 
put  on  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it. 

These  measures  ha-ving  been  effected,  a 
suppository  (see  Suppositobt),  made  by 
mixing  4 grains  of  powdered  opium  with 
a little  extract  of  dandelion,  or  any  other 
soft  medium,  and  rolled  out  in  the  shape 
of  a short  cylinder,  is  to  be  smeared  with 
lai'd  or  oil,  and  passed  as  high  up  the 
fundament  as  it  can  be  forced,  and  then 
left  to  dissolve.  One  of  the  following 
piUs  is  to  be  given  eveiy  one,  two,  or 
three  hom’s,  according  to  the  severity  ot 
the  attack,  and  if  the  retching  continues 
distressing,  an  eServescing  draught  is  to 
be  taken  every  hour.  Take  of — 

Powdered  camphor  . . 6 grains. 

Powdered  opium  . . 6 grains. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Extract  of  dandelion  . enough  to 
make  into  a mass,  -n'hich  is  to  be  divided 
into  six  pills. 

EServescing  draughts  are  made  by 

dissolving  10  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  10  grains  of  tartaric  acid  separately  in 
two  wineglasses  of  water,  pouring  the 
contents  of  both  into  a tumbler,  and 
giving  the  patient  the  draught  to  drink 
while  effervescing. 

When  the  attack  is  attended  with 
great  depression,  and  a state  of  collairse  is 
feared,  doses  of  the  following  mixture  are 
to  bo  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  in 
the  hope  of  keeping  up  the  powers  of  the 
system.  Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  1 drachm; 

Or,  Spirits  of  sal  volatile  2 drachms. 

Camphor  mixture  . . 6^  ounces. 

Laudanum  ....  2 draclims. 

Sulphuric  ether  . . . 1^  drachms. 

Mix:  two  tablospoonfuls  to  be  given  for 
a dose  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours. 
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according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
and  the  amount  of  depression  experienced. 

Great  eare  must  be  taken  in  the  diet 
given  to  the  patient,  and  that  nothing  crude 
or  hard  of  chgestion  enters  the  stomaeh  : 
thickened  broths,  farinaceous  foods,  and 
such  like  articles,  should  he  selected  for 
the  dietary.  Where  temporary  exhaustion 
occms,  a dessertspoonful,  or  half  an  ounce, 
of  the  aromatic  tinctme,  ■with  the  same 
quantity  of  brandy,  should  he  given  occa- 
sionally, and  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
hours  after  the  abatement  of  the  attack,  a 
dose  of  from  6 to  8 drachms  of  castor  oil, 
to  carry  off  the  remains  of  bUe  existing  in 
the  bowels,  repeating  the  dose  in  a couple 
of  days  if  necessary. 

In  many  cases  of  English  cholera,  a 
dose  of  castor  oil,  ■with  25  drops  of 
laudanum,  in  peppermint  water,  if  taken 
in  the  first  instance,  will  completely  can-y 
off  the  disease,  and,  after  a few  hours, 
restore  the  patient  to  his  usual  health; 
but  to  effect  this,  the  oil  and  laudanum 
should  be  taken  immediately  on  the 
appearance  of  the  first  symptoms. 

Should  the  action  of  the  bowels  expel 
the  suppository  ordered,  another  should  be 
employed  as  soon  after  as  possible. 

CHOLEEA,  ASIATIC.— Pestilential, 
Epidemic,  Malignant,  or  Blue  Cholera. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers  itj  before  entering  on  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  this,  the  most  fearful 
scourge  which  has  assailed  mankind  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  we  give  a brief  abstract 
of  its  rise  and  pro^-ess  through  the  world 
during  the  last  half-century,  though  to 
suppose  that  cholera  had  never  shown 
itself  before  1817  would  be  to  assume  what 
is  neither  probable  nor  possible ; for,  like  the 
plagues,  black  vomit,  and  sweating  sick- 
nesses of  European  history  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  cholera, 
rmder  a now-forgotten  name,  or  imper- 
fectly described,  was  formerly,  like  the 
other  dread  visitations,  an  occasional 
scourge  to  man  in  some  locality  where  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  its  development 
existed;  and  as  ignorance,  dirt,  poverty, 
and  mental  and  bodily  debasement, 
have  existed  in  all  ages,  om'  experi- 
ence teaches  us  to  know  for  a fact  that 
the  same  causes  will  always  produce  like 
effects. 

Histout.— In  the  year  1817,  the  disease 
called  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in 
the  heart  of  a large  city  in  India, — Jessorc, 
a towninthe  presidency  of  Bengal,  situated 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Sunderbunds, 
or  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  a vast  tract  of 


marsh,  swamp,  and  wood,  intersected  in 
every  direction  by  brackish  streams  of 
water,  back  streams  and  off-shoots  from 
the  main  branches  of  the  Ganges.  This 
pestilential  region,  festering  like  a hideous 
ulcer  under  a scorching  sun,  and  giving 
off  a perpetual  malaria  fatal  to  human 
life,  had  been  for  ages  resigned  to  tigers 
and  crocodiles,  who  then,  as  now,  infested 
it  in  thousands. 

J essore,  built  on  the  outer  border  of  this 
dismal  swamp,  and  always  exposed  to  the 
noxious  exhalations  wafting  from  these 
corrupting  marshes,  seems  a place  ad- 
mirably situated  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
some  deadly  pestfience ; and  here  the  new 
disease,  as  it  was  called,  first  appeared, 
after  the  rainy  season  of  1817.  From 
Jessore,  in  a few  months,  it  spread  in 
three  lines;  one  going  westward,  along 
the  Ganges,  as  far  as  the  then  kingdom  of 
Oude,  or  over  the  entire  province  of  Ben- 
gal, where  it  paused  for  a season  in  that 
direction.  Another  stream  of  the  pesti- 
lence at  the  same  time  turned  south,  and 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months  ■visited 
every  part  of  the  vast  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dostan.  On  the  east,  a third  stream, 
meeting  with  more  favourable  material, 
advanced  without  check'  or  interruption! 
thi'ough  the  Burmese  empire,  Siam,  and! 
Malacca,  and  by  the  end  of  three  years 
had  spread  its  ravages  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  China,  and  soon  after  visited  all  ? 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  J 

In  1823  it  again  appeared  in  the  north? 
of  India,  near  where  the  first  stream  had 
died  out,  and  spreading  west,  divided  into 
two  streams : the  northern  current  invaded 
Cabul,  Astrachan,  and  the  Eussian  pro-- 
vinces  around  the  Caspian;  while  tho» 
southern  carried  its  ravages  throughj 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  to  the  border^ 
of  the  Mediterranean.  , 

In  1829  it  crossed  the  Don  and  the  DrJ 
mountains  in  one  broad  tract,  and  invadet# 
Europe,  and,  spreading  across  Eussia,  iri 
1830  fixed  itself  with  fearful  intensity  al 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  fol4 
lowing  year,  advancing  again,  it  ravaged 
Poland,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Hungaiyj 
Prussia,  and  Hanover,  finally  reachina 
Hamburgh.  In  the  October  of  1831,  thi 
pcstilenee  declared  itself  in  Sunderland! 
and  keeping  its  destructive  course,  had,  ia 
1832,  invaded  both  London  and  Paris 
Nothing  seemed  to  chock  the  westward 
progress  of  the  disease,  for  it  had,  in  Ire|P 
land,  reached  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic  1' 
This  barrier,  in  1833,  however,  was  alsi 
passed,  and  cholera  raged  in  Canada,  th  I ' 
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mited  States,  and  the  West  India  Islands, 
jtuming  two  years  later  to  France,  Por- 
agal,  and  Spain,  and  in  1837  made  its 
ppearance  at  Naples  and  Rome,  whenj 
9 if  exhausted  \\utli  its  travel,  the  disease 
nally  died  out,  for  wnth  only  occasional 
otes  of  alarm,  and  a few  isolated  cases, 
le  deadly  pestilence  seems  to  have  ex- 
ended  its  virulence,  and  expu-ed;  though 
. requires  no  sage  to  assure  us,  that  the 
luses  which  once  produced  the  disease,  and 
uined  it  on  its  deadly  course,  can,  and 
lay  at  any  time,  become  the  propagators 
f a fresh  and  equally  fatal  scourge. 

Since  the  blackvomit  of  theeleventh  cen- 
iry — the  most  awful  pestilence  in  the  an- 
alsof  the  world,  having  destroyed,  it  is  sup- 
osed,  the  fourth  of  the  human  race  in  a few 
ears, — nothing  has  been  so  terrible  in  its 
lortahty  as  cholera,  which,  between  1817 
nd  its  final  disappearance  at  Naples  in 
837,  is  estimated  to  have  destroyed  fifty 
lillions  of  human  beings.  One  peculiarity 
3 be  observed  in  the  epidemic  is  that  it 
•as  neither  affected  by  heat  nor  cold,raging 
s fiercely  in  the  snows  of  Siberia  as  on  the 
rid  plams  of  Hindostan. 

Causes. — After  the  multiplicity  of  works 
•ritten  on  this  disease  by  the  most  learned 
ud  practical  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
ad  the  numerous  theories  that  have  been 
ut  forward  to  explain  this  part  of  the 
ibject,  we  are  without  any  positive  and 
-•hable  information  on  the  inquiry,  the 
2use  of  cholera  being  still,  if  not  a 
■lystery,  an  open  question.  By  some  it 
as  been  attributed  to  foul  and  noxious 
ii,  bad  drainage,  impure  water,  to  subtle 
ud  deleterious  agents  floating  in  the  at- 
losphere  and  imbibed  into  the  lungs ; 
3 eating  bad  or  diseased  rice  or  potatoes ; 
'hile  others  have  attributed  it  to  meteoric 
hanges.  Nor  docs  uncertainty  end  here, 
)r  the  question  whether  the  disease  is  in- 
ictious  or  not  is  still  undecided;  nor, 
adeed,  are  medical  men  yet  certain  in 
'hat  parts  of  the  body  the  choleraic 
■iseasc  first  manifests  itself.  The  most 
itisfactoiy  information  which  science  has 
rocured  is,  that  those  persons  who  live 
''ell  and  regularly,  are  cleanly,  properly 
lothed,  and,  with  a cheerful  mind,  avoid 
11  vicissitudes  of  weather,  are  much  more 
I kely  to  escape  the  disease  than  those  who 
re  differently  provided,  or  less  careful. 
I'his  is,  after  all,  but  a small  amount  of 
itisfaction  to  gain  after  the  combined 
ixperience  acquired  from  a disease  in 
i'hich  more  than  half  of  those  attacked 
erished. 

Symptoms. — Asiatic  cholera  is  divided 
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into  three  stages;  first;  the  Premonitory 
Stage;  second.  Stage  of  Collapse;  and 
third.  Reactionary  Stage. 

First  Sta^e. — This  stage  is  ■ sometimes 
extremely  brief,  all  the  symptoms  occurring 
in  one  or  four  hours : sometimes,  however, 
they  are  diffused  over  several  days.  A 
slight  giddiness,  with  a sense  of  oppression, 
generally  commences  the  attack ; the 
patient  often  becomes  extremely  sensitive,  a- 
mere  trifle  frequently  provoking  hilarity  or 
depression.  The  first  observable  symptom 
is  a pain  about  the  navel ; tMs  is  followed 
by  tremors  in  the  limbs,  a rumbling  noise 
in  the  bowels ; nausea  succeeds,  and  then 
vomiting;  the  bowels  become  loose  with 
frequent,  and  at  first  almost  natural 
'evacuations.  Pains  in  the  head  succeed, 
with  thirst,  at  first  moderate,  but  soon 
becoming  excessive,  as  the  relaxation  in^ 
creases;  twitching  pains  fly  about  the 
limbs  and  breast,  which  soon  settle  into 
painful  cramps,  particularly  of  the  feet  and 
legs-.  The  vomiting  and  purging  having 
continued  till  only  a little  saliva  is  thrown 
from  the  stomach,  and  a rice-coloured 
water  expelled  from  the  bowels,  shows  that 
all  the  bile  has  been  discharged  from  the 
system,  and  that  the  liquid  now  passing  is 
the  serum,  or  watery  part  of  the  blood, 
the  patient  becoming  so  exhausted  as 
almost  to  be  unable  to  move,  while 
his  voice  sinks  to  a scarcely  audible 
whisper. 

Second  Stage,  or  that  of  Collapse,-  is^ 
that  period  when  aU  the  vital  powers  give 
way,  and,  all  evacuations  having  ceased, 
nature  is  succumbing  before  the  potency 
of  the  disease.  Severe  pain  is  eseperienced 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the  flying 
cramps  felt  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
stage  are  now  succeeded  by  intolerable 
spasms  of  the  arms,  belly,  and  legs, 
the  muscular  fibres  being  drawn  up 
into  rigid  knots.  An  intense  thirst  arises, 
which  no  amount  of  drink  seems  to  slake. 
The  extremities,  and  finally  the  whole 
body,  even  to  the  mouth  and  tongue, 
become  cold;  the  cuticle  everywhere  is 
either  deadly  pale,  or  assumes  a livid  or  a 
purple  hue,  or  is  covered  with  a clammy 
sweat,  sometimes  looking  as  if  the  body 
had  been  stained  with  indigo ; the  fingers 
are  drawn  up,  shrivelled,  and  bent  on  the 
palm ; the  pulse  sinks,  and  is  imper- 
ceptible, and  even  the  expired  breath  oi 
the  patient  is  cold.  The  temples  are 
hollow,  the  eyes  sunken,  the  white  of  the 
balls  is  suffused  with  red  or  yellow  lines, 
and  the  voice  is  reduced  to  a tremulous 
whisper;  and  just  before  death,  the  patient 
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either  declares  himself  better,  or  a sudden 
spasm  arrests  his  life  and  breath. 

When  it  is  possible  to  bridge  over  this 
most  trying  period  of  the  disease  by 
judicious  treatment,  the  last  and  Third 
Stage,  or  that  ofJReaction,  sets  in.  This, 
though  a reactionary  step  in  the  disease, 
in  which  nature  is  attempting  to  throw  off 
its  deadly  burden,  and  work  out  a healthy 
change,  ip  often  attended  with  all  the 
violent  symptoms  of  typhoid  disease ; and, 
indeed,  with  sueh  energy  is  it  earried  on, 
that  the  weakened  system,  unable  to  bear 
its  violence,  succumbs  before  its  kindly 
offices,  and  death  ensues  in  the  midst  of 
nature’s  efforts  to  give  life. 

The  third  stage  commences  with  a hot, 
inflamed  state  of  the  eyes,  acute  pain  in 
the  head,  attended  with  a drowsiness  that 
becomes  lethargic,  followed  by  stertorous 
breathing  and  suffusion  of  face  that  for  a 
time  appears  like  one  in  apoplexy,  the  sleep 
being  often  so  profound  that  no  noise  can 
rouse  the  patient  to  momentary  conscious- 
ness ; at  the  same  time  the  skin  becomes 
hot,  dry,  and  rough,  while  a white,  chalky 
coat  covers  the  tongue  and  mouth. 

The  time  that  each  of  these  stages  may 
last  is  quite  uncertain : sometimes  one 
runs  so  rapidly  into  the  other  that  no 
definite  demarcation  can  be  detected,  the 
disease  from  first  to  last  only  occupying, 
when  fatal,  a very  few  hours ; in  others, 
each  stage  on  the  mortal  journey  is  well 
and  broadly  defined. 

We  have  already  said  that  medical 
authorities  arc  still  undecided  where  this 
disease  first  begins  its  chain  of  morbid 
actions  on  the  frame,  and,  indeed,  are  far 
from  certain  on  any  point  of  consequence 
connected  with  it.  The  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, it  is  true,  have  declared  it  to  be 
contagious,  but  disbelieve  it  to  be  in  any 
way  infectious.  See  Infection. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  disease  are  the 
inoffensive  rice-watery  evacuations,  the 
shrivelled  and  contracted  appearance  of 
the  body,  the  suppression  of  the  urine, 
the  cold,  tremulous  voice,  and  the  livid 
character  or  unnatural  blueness  of  the 
skin : these,  the  later  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  point  out  its  speciality.  The 
earlier  symptoms  of  biliary  evacuations, 
cramps,  and  spasms,  may  belong  to 
cholera  morbus,  or  other  conditions  of 
abdominal  disease,  but  these  appertain 
only  to  Asiatic  or  malignant  cholera. 

Treatment. — After  the  immense  ex- 
perience had  in  this  disease,  it  is  a re- 
markable fact  that  os  much  uncertainty 
exists  as  to  the  best  mode  of  treating 


cholera  as  there  is  doubt  with  regard  to  its 
patholo^,  cause,  or  the  part  primarily 
attacked ; and  though  manj^  theories  have 
been  advanced  as  offering  scientific  grounds 
for  each  practitioner  to  go  upon,  the  dis- 
ease has  presented  so  many  varieties  that 
the  mode  of  cure  has,  after  half  a century’s 
experience,  resolved  itself  into  what  is 
called  a symptomatic  mode  of  treatment : 
thus  every  medical  man  prescribes  for  such 
of  the  symptoms  as,  at  the  time,  present 
to  his  mind  a tangible  form  of  dbease. 

If  every  stage  of  cholera  was  well 
defined,  and  had  an  hour  or  two  of 
demarcation  between  each,  this  mode  of 
treatment  would  not  be — apart  from  its 
want  of  scientific  unity — a subject  so 
opposed  to  common  sense ; but  wanting 
that,  and  being  so  frequently  extremely 
rapid,  the  prescribing  for  symptoms  as  they 
rise  is  far  from  the  right  or  proper  course 
of  procedm’e  in  such  a malignant  disease. 

It  is  not  till  the  stage  of  collapse  arises 
that  we  are  in  all  cases  informed  of  the 
fearful  nature  of  the  disease,  especially 
when  it  comes  on  in  isolated  cases.  In 
that  stage,  the  disease,  having  by  vomiting 
and  purging  carried  from  the  body  all  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  ex- 
hausted the  gall-bladder  and  the  other 
secretions,  and  left  the  system  literally 
empty,  while  the  power  of  expulsion  is 
imabated,  begins  to  act  on  the  vital  fluid, 
the  blood,  and,  separating  the  serum  or 
whey  from  the  circulation  (see  Blood), 
continues  expelling  from  the  bowels  this 
most  necessary  property  of  the  blood,  the 
principle  of  its  fluidity,  in  the  form  of 
what  is  called  rice-water  evacuations,  till 
at  length  the  vital  fluid,  made  too  thick 
to  circulate,  glides  through  or  blocks  up 
the  vessels  of  the  body  like  pitch  or 
treacle,  causing  the  blue  or  livid  appear- 
ance on  the  skin,  and  the  final  arrest  of 
the  action  of  the  heart. 

The  treatment  in  the  first  stage,  except 
when  the  symptoms  are  very  rapid,  and 
the  disease  has  assumed  an  epidenne 
character,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  for 
ordinary  diarrhoea,  or  cholera*  morbus,  and, 
when  taken  in  time,  may  frequently  be 
so  cured.  In  such  a case,  the  following 
mixtm'c  may  bo  given  in  proper  dosca 
every  two  hours,  or  after  each  loose  action 
of  the  bowels.  Take  of— - 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  1 sci-uple. 

Prepared  chalk  . . . i ounce. 

Aromatic  confection  . 2 drachms. 

Cinnamon,  or 

Peppermint  water  . 7 ounces. 

Laudanum  ....  1 drachm. 
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1.  — 

^lix  : two  tablospoonfuls  for  a dose.  When 
[aae  relaxation  is  great,  2 drachms  of 
fcncture  of  kino  should  be  added  to  the 
liiixture,  the  same  dose  being  given  as, 
}«.  efore.  The  vomiting  in  the  earl;7  stages 
tiay  often  be  arrested  by  taking  an 
SBervescing  soda  powder  to  which  a tea- 
pooonful  of  brandy  has  been  added,  and 
vy  placing  a folded  cloth,  wrrmg  out  of 
lold  vinegar  and  water,  across  the  pit 
;'f  the  stomach.  Strict  attention  must 
- e paid  to  diet  and  regimen  during  the 
rrevalence  of  cholera,  care  being  taken 
1 ot  to  weaken  the  body  by  a poor  or 
I'jduced  dietary;  and  though  farinaceous 
i'  jods , are  best  suited,  they  should  be 
^ xixed  with  a due  proportion  of  animal 
l ubstance, — all  fruits,  shell-fish,  or  such 
reticles,  either  being  quite  avoided,  or  very 
oaringly  partaken  of.  Where  the  bowels 
>re  confined,  a dose  of  castor  oil  will  be 
ound  one  of  the  safest  aperients;  or  a 
■owder  composed  of  2 drachms  of  mag- 
•esia,  1 scruple  of  powdered  rhubarb,  and 
■D  grains  of  ginger,  mixed  in  peppermint 
rater. 

"Wlicn,  against  all  efforts,  the  disease 
iins  into  the  second  stage,  the  symptoms 
luust  bo  closely  watched,  and  the  moment 
1 le  evacuations  begin  to  lose  their  natural 
'.aaracters,  the  heat  of  the  body  declines, 
cid  flying  cramps  are  felt,  every  means 
r.'.ust  be  employed  to  restore  bile  to  the 
rvstem,  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  and 
iibdue  the  pains.  To  effect  these  objects, 
suppository  of  10  grains  of  soft  opium 
to  be  immediately  passed  up  the  fun- 
i ament,  one  of  the  foUo\\Tng  pills  given 
‘ s directed ; and  as  the  hot  bath  produces 
)o  much  exhaustion,  heat  must  be  kept 
p by  tin  bottles  filled  with  hot  water 
pplied  to  the  feet,  legs,  and  thighs,  and 
nder  the  armpits,  and,  if  possible,  one 
ver  the  abdomen  or  stomach.  Take  of— 
Powdered  camphor . . 12  grains. 

Opium 9 grains. 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Quinine 9 grains. 

1 lix  thoroughly  with  extract  of  dandelion, 
rmd  divide  into  six  pills,  one  to  be  given 
‘ . cry  hour. 

Between  each  pill  half  a wineglassful 
1 r the  following  restorative  mixture  is  to 
' 3 given  to  the  patient.  Take  of— 


Camphor  water  . . . 6^  ounces. 
Aromatic  tincture  . . 1 ounce. 

Brandy 1 ounce. 

Spirits  of  sal  volatile  . 14  drachms. 
Spirits  of  sulphuric 
ether 2 drachms. 


' fix.  As  a stimulant,  small  and  repeated 
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doses  of  brandy  and  soda  water,  or  cham- 
pagne, are  to  bo  given  as  often  as  the 
strength  of  the  patient  seems  to  demand 
it.  As  the  pain,  caused  by  the  spasmodic 
state  of  the  muscles  is  of  the  most  acute 
description,  the  limbs  must  be  rubbed 
vigorously  with  the  following  embroca- 
tion. Take  of — 

Tincture  of  soap ...  1 ounce. 

Laudanum  ....  10  drachms. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn  . 2 drachms. 
Mix.  Or  in  cases  of  intense  suffering, 
flannels  dipped  in  the  following  liniment 
are  to  be  laid  over  the  parts,  after  having 
been  previously  well  rubbed  with  the 
above  embrocation.  Take  of — 

Flour  of  mustardj  . . 2 ounces. 

Ihirpentine  ....  4 ounces. 

Mix,  and  add — 

Olive  oil 3 ounces. 

Sphits  of  camphor  . . 2 ounces. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn  . 2 oimces. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  apply  in  the  manner 
directed. 

When  the  collapse  comes  on  rapidly, 
and  the  heat  of  the  body,  in  despite  of 
the  bottles  of  water  applied  to  it,  declines 
fast,  one  or  two  quarts  of  warm  giaxel, 
with  a couple  of  orachms  of  turpentine, 
are  to  be  thrown  into  the  bowels  by  the 
enema  apparatus  till  the  abdomen  appears 
distended.  The  object  of  this  large  in- 
jection, which  may  be  repeated  once  or 
twice,  is  to  restore  warmth  to  the  system, 
and  give  a brief  support  to  the  exhaixsted 
body. 

The  patient  should  be  moved  as  little 
as  possible,  and  in  the  second  stage  every 
exertion  must  be  strictly  avoided,  as  the 
exhaustion  is  so  great  that  merely  lifting 
the  patient’s  head  to  give  the  medicine 
will  often  prove  instantly  fatal.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  one 
suppository  comes  away  another  should 
be  substituted. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
THiEST  is  a constant  symptom,  iucreasing 
with  the  relaxation ; and  when  the  serum 
of  the  blood  (called  the  rice-water  evacua- 
tions) begins  to  bo  dischoa’ged,  the  thirst 
becomes  intense.  According  to  some 
authorities  on  cholera,  all  cold  aud  watery 
beverages  are  condemned  as  dangerous. 
By  others,  however,  they  are  approved, 
and  many  patients  are  known  to  have 
recovered  who  were  treated  with  cold 
water  alone. 

As  the  most  fatal  feature  of  tho  disease 
is  tho  loss  of  tho  fluid  part  of  the  blood, 
that  treatment  is  tho  most  scientific,  just, 
and  hiunane,  which  attempts  to  give  back 
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to  the  blood  those  elements  of  which  it 
has  been  robbed  by  disease.  For  this 
purpose,  water,  in  which  those  salts  have 
been  mixed  which  exist  naturally  in  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  offers  the  best  and 
the  most  immediate  means  of  compen- 
sating to  the  system  for  what  it  has  been 
deprived  of.  This  artificial  serum  may 
be  made  in  any  quantity  by  dissolving  2 
drachms  of  muriate  of  soda — common 
salt — and  the  same  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  with  1 drachm  of  muriate  of  potass, 
in  2 quarts  of  water.  Of  this  the  patient 
is  to  be  allowed  to  drink  freely  as  soon 
as  the  biHary  secretion  appears  exhausted. 
But  excellent  as  this  is  as  a substitute, 
it  still  wants  some  of  those  vital  principles 
which  only  hving  fluids  possess.  The 
only  article  which  contains  these  prin- 
ciples in  almost  the  natural  integrity 
of  the  blood  is  the  serum  of  milk,  obtained 
in  the  making  of  cheese  or  curd — whey ; 
and  this,  whenever  obtainable,  should  be 
given  in  any  quantity  during  the  stage 
of  collapse ; and  as  on  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood  being  restored  depends  the  life  of 
the  patient,  too  much  of  either  the  water 
and  salts  or  of  the  whey  cannot  be  given 
to  ensure  that  result. 

The  amount  of  calomel  ordered  may, 
in  Tyeak  constitutions,  be  curtailed  to  one- 
half,  though  the  fact  that  some  prac- 
titioners give  very  lai'ge  doses  proves  how 
uncertain  is  still  the  mode  of  treating  this 
fearful  disease.  See  Choleba  Moebus. 

CHORDA. — A string,  a filament;  the 
string  of  a musical  instrument.  A name 
given  by  anatomists  to  certain  nervous 
and  muscular  filaments,  such  as  the 
chorda  tympani,  a nerve  of  the  ear ; 
chorda  tendinea,  dehcate  bands  connected 
with  the  valves  of  the  heart ; the  chorda 
vocales,  or  the  vocal  chords,  fine  liga- 
mentous strings  situated  in  the  larynx ; 
and  some  others. 

CHORDEE.  — A painful  muscular 
spasm  of  the  muscles,  dependent  on  an 
inflammatory  action  in  the  part.  See 
letter  V. 

CHOREA  SANCTI  VITI,  ob  ST. 
VITUS’S  DANCE.— A peculiar  kind  of 

Sismodic  nervous  contortion  of  the  body, 
e a kind  of  hysterical  madness,  usually 
attacking  young  females,  and  so  called 
from  the  frequency  with  which  it  was 
said  to  seize  young  women  on  entering 
the  chapel  of  St.  Vitus,  near  the  city 
of  Ulm,  in  Suabia,  and  causing  them 
to  throw  their  bodies  into  the  most 
extraordinary  attitudes  and  grotesque 
motions. 


For  a true  account  of  this  disease,  see 
St.  Vitus’s  Daxce. 

CHORION. — One  of  the  membranes 
^investing  the  infant  in  the  mother’s 
womb,  and  the  most  external  of  the 
enveloping  membranes.  See  Mem- 
BEANES. 

CHOROID  PLEXUS.— One  of  the 
coats  of  the  eye,  and  a part  of  the  pia 
mater,  or  membrane  of  the  brain.  See 
Eye. 

CHRISM.  — A mixture  of  oil  and 
aromatic  balsams,  consecrated  with  great 
formality  on  Easter  eve  by  the  Catholic 
bishops  for  the  following  year’s  use,  and 
employed  by  the  Church  in  all  baptism*, 
coronations,  confirmations,  and  cases  of 
extreme  imction. 

CHRISOM. — A term  in  former  times 
applied  to  all  infants  who  died  in  the 
first  month,  and  so  called  from  a piece 
of  linen  smeared  with  the  holy  oil,  or 
chrism,  and  worn  from  the  hour  of  birth 
till  removed  by  the  priest  at  baptism. 
The  chrisom,  or  face  cloth,  hung  over  the 
forehead,  and  was  thought  to  bless  and 
tranquillize  the  child  till  admitted  by 
baptism  into  the  Christian  penfold. 

CHROME  YELLOW.  — A bright 
yellow  mineral  pigment. 

CHRONIC.  — Any  disease  of  long 
standing,  the  opposite  of  acute ; a term 
apphed  to  aU  diseases  which  have  passed 
their  first  or  active  stage  without  being 
cured. 

CHYLE.  — The  concentrated  essence 
of  the  chyme,  and  the  nutrient  principle 
of  all  nourishment  taken  into  the  system. 

CHXLIFICATION.  — One  of  thc^ 
living  functions  always  taking  place  in 
the  system,  by  which  secretions  are 
changed  in  nature  and  properties.  By 
chyhfication  is  understood  the  process  by 
which  chyle  is  eliminated  from  chyme- 
See  Chyme. 

CHYLOPOIETIC  VISCERA.  — An 
anatomical  term  applied  to ' such  organs 
as  are  connected  with,  or  assist  in,  the 
process  of  elaborating  chyle.  Those 
organs  directly  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  chyme  are  the  stomach  and  duodenum ; 
those  which  only  assist  in  the  process  are 
the  liver,  gall-bladder,  pancreas,  and  lacteal 
glands. 

CHYME.— This,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fluids  in  the  body,  is  of  a thick, 
creamy  consistence,  of  a greyish-white 
appearance,  and  obtained  by  the  process  of 

CHYMIFICATION.  — Next  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  if  not  of  equal 
importance  with  it,  is  the  system  of 
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. itritiorij  or  the  circulation  of  the  liquid 
^itriment  obtained  from  the  food  di- 
•'?stcd  in  the  stomach.  This  fluid, 
ilhich  contains  all  the  elements  of 
fi  hich  the  body  is  composed,  both  solid 
r.  id  fluid,  and  is  the  source  and  foun- 
j .in  of  the  blood  itself,  is  called  in 
( le  first  instance  the  clij/me, — the  pro- 
t>:ss  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
U od  being  denominated  chymification, 

? -the  stomach  being  the  only  organ  con- 
\ -!med  in  this  stage  of  the  process.  The 
lod  received  into  the  stomach  is  collected 
c I one  heap  in  the  lowest  and  widest  part 
that  organ,  where  it  is  surrounded  by 
fi  le  gastric  juice,  a sharp,  pungent  fluid, 
( ' an  .extremely  acid  character,  which  has 
i le  power  of  dissolving  or  so  far  softening 
if  il  the  substances  taken  into  the  stomach, 
Liat  in  a space  of  time  varying  from 
|.)ur  to  eight  hours,  the  whole  is  con- 
if  -erted  into  a soft,  semi-fluid  pulp,  which, 
^vassing  through  the  lower  or  pyloric  open- 
ing of  the  stomach,  enters  the  commence- 
I lent  of  the  intestines,  or  the  duodenum. 

I This  pulpy  mass,  now  called  the  chyme, 
I in  the  duodenum  subjected  to  the  in- 
p ucnce  of  two  other  fluids,  the  secretion 
;fom  the  liver  (the  bile),  and  that  from 
Ij.  le  pancreas  (the  pancreatic  juice) . 

These  two  flui^  act  on  the  chyme 
! luch  as  rennet  does  on  milk,  sepai’ating 
into  two  distinct  parts — a white,  creamy 
-uid,  the  quintessence  of  the  nutriment, 

I died  CHTiE,  and  a brown,  solid,  feculent 
;aatter,  from  which  almost  all  the  chyle 
las  been  extracted,  but  which,  in  its 
< .eady  progress  through  the  rest  of  the 
: limenlary  tube,  is  everywhere  surrounded 
y a numberof  small  vessels,  called  lacteals, 
•hose  open  mouths  absorb  every  particle 
f nutnment  which  may  have  escaped 
rith  the  mass  out  of  the  duodenum,  till, 
y the  time  it  has  reached  the  rectum,  or 
nd  of  the  bowels,  it  has  been  deprived 
f every  atom  of  what  could  be  made 
'.eneficial  to  the  system.  To  insure  this 
..nportant  duty,  and  guard  against  the 
• ossibility  of  anything  being  expelled 
■■  rom  the  bowels  that  might  be  of  service 
D the  frame,  the  small  intestines  are 
■ verywhere  supplied  with  a kind  of 
c ircular  curtain,  formed  by  a loose  fold 
f the  lining  membrane,  thickly  studded 
f'ith  lacteal  vessels ; these  folds  act  as  so 
: lany  interrupting  doors  to  the  passage  of 
he  refuse  matter,  enabling  the  lactoals  to 
bsorb  every  particle  of  nutriment  the 
'•6bris  may  contain. 

The  white,  creamy  fluid,  the  chyle, 
eparated  by  the  bile  and  pancreatic 


juice  from  the  chyme  in  the  duodenum 
is  immediately  absorbed  by  the  suiTOimd- 
ing  lacteal  vessels,  and  carried  to  a fine, 
delicate  membrane  connecting  the  bowels 
to  the  spine,  the  mesentery  (see  cut,  fig. 
2),  where  all  the  more  remote  lacteals 
from  the  small  and  large  intestines  join 
or  anastomose  with  them.  The  lacteals 


SHOWING-  THE  OEGANS  EMPLOYED  IN 
CHYLIFICATION. 

No.  1.  Section  of  a portion  of  the  small  in- 
testines, with  a part  of  the  Mesentery  in 
the  centre;  the  Lacteal  Vessels,  seen  every- 
where, converging  to — No.  2.  First  series 
of  Mesenteric  or  Lymphatic  Glands.  No. 

3.  Second  series  of  Mesenteric  Glands,  from 
which  the  enlarged  lacteals  proceed  to  No. 

4,  to  form,  with  the  Lymphatic  Branches, 
the  Eeceptaculum  Chyli,  terminating  in — 
No.  6.  Thoracic  Duct.  No.  6.  The  Descend- 
ing Aorta.  No.  7.  The  trunk  of  the  Vena 
Cava  Descendens,  about  to  enter  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  with  the  impure  blood 
and  the  chyle. 

thus  united  diverge  in  several  groups, 
each  group  or  set  of  vessels  entering  a 
gland  (fig.  2),  from  which  gland  they 
re-issue  on  the  opposite  side,  fewer  in 
number  but  larger  in  size,  when,  after 
forming  a second  intimate  union,  they 
enter  a second  system  of  glands  ffig.  3), 
from  whence  they  converge,  and,  unit  mg 
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at  fig.  4,  the  receptaculum  chyli,  or 
the  reservoir  of  the  chyle,  mode  up 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  all  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body,  then  proceed  up- 
wards to  form  (fig.  6)  the  thoraeie  dmct, 
or  the  great  trunk  of  the  absorbent  system. 

The  thoracic  duct,  the  replenisher  of 
the  heart,  loaded  with  its  nutrient  fluid, 
ascends  through  the  abdomen  and  chest 
to  the  commencement  of  the  neck,  when, 
receiving  the  lymphatics  of  the  superior 
extremities  and  the  head,  it  enters  the 
left  subclavian  vein,  mingles  with  the 
venous  blood,  and  is  immediately  carried 
to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  to  be  sent 
from  thence  to  the  lungs,  there  to  be 
vitalized  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
The  organs  employed  in  the  process  of 
chyhfication  are  the  duodenum,  small 
intestines,  liver,  and  pancreas.  The 
process  by  which  chyme  is  obtained  from 
the  digested  food,  chyle  is  separated  from 
the  chyme,  and  is  eventually  converted 
into  blood,  is  called  assimilation.  Chyle, 
the  product  of  the  last  process  of  digestion, 
is  an  albuminous  fluid,  composed  of  in- 
numerable granules  or  corpuscles,  consist- 
ing of  albumen,  fatty  matter,  and  water. 
The  chyle,  in  the  whole  of  its  course  from 
the  duodenum  to  the  vein  that  carries  it 
to  the  heart,  is  constantly  going  through 
some  higher  degree  of  change ; thus,  after 
passing  the  first  set  of  mesenteric  glands, 
it  is  found  to  be  more  highly  organized 
than  it  was  before  entering  them.  In  the 
same  way,  a further  change  is  observed 
after  traversing  the  second  set  of  glands, 
and  so  on,  till  the  chyle,  having  reached 
the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  duct,  attains 
its  final  organization,  and  becomes  exactly 
analogous — except  in  the  red  colouring 
matter — to  the  blood,  with  which  it  is 
directly  after  mingled. 

CICATRIX. — A scar ; the  mark  left 
after  a surgical  operation;  the  new  skin 
formed  over  an  ulcer  or  a united  wound. 

CICUTA. — The  name  of  one  of  the 
varieties  of  hemlock — Water  Hemlock — 
which  see. 

CIDER. — A cool  and  refreshing  beve- 
rage, made  by  fermenting  the  juice  of  a 
certain  variety  of  apple  gro>ving  in  great 
perfection  in  the  western  counties  of  Eng- 
land. The  fruit,  having  been  gathered, 
kept  for  some  time,  and  dried,  is  ground 
in  a strong  mill,  the  pulp  placed  in  bags, 
and  the  juice  forced  into  vats  by  a heavy 
pressure ; it  is  then  kept  at  a certain 
temperature  to  ferment,  and  lastly 
to  fine,  and  after  from  four  to  eight  days 
is  drawn  into  casks,  and  kept  in  a cool  place 


till  the  following  spring,  when  it  is 
drawn  off  into  fresh  casks,  or  bottled  for 
use.  To  persons  in  health,  and  when 
taken  in  moderation,  cider  is  a refreshing, 
wholesome  drink,  and  very  grateful  m 
hot  weather,  but  should  be  sparingly 
taken  at  any  time  by  persons  of  weak 
digestion.  Cider  is  apt  to  produce  a 
species  of  colic  resembling  the  colic<t 
pictonum,  an  effect  supposed  to  result 
from  the  leaden  vats  often  used  in  its 
manufacture, — the  malic  acid  in  the  cider 
dissolving  a portion  of  the  metal.  See 
DniNKS. 

CILLiE. — A word  used  by  anatomists 
to  express  the  eyelashes;  as  the  term 
CILLIAET  implies  the  ridge  along  either 
eyelid  in  which  are  set  the  rows  of  short 
hairs  known  as  the  ciUae,  or  eyelashes. 
At  the  same  time,  the  glands  that  supply 
them  with  nourishment,  and  the  arteries 
and  veins  circulating  about  either  lid,  are 
called  cilliary  glands,  arteries,  veins, 

CINCHONA.  — The  botanical  name 
of  the  tree  which  supplies  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  its  active  principle,  qiuninc- 
The  cinchona  is  a fine  forest  tree,  a native 
of  Peru,  and  nearly  all  parts  of  Central 
America.  There  are  three  varieties  of 
this  tree  used  in  medicine — the  ohlongi- 
folia,  or  the  red  bark;  cordifolia,  or 
yellow;  and  the  lancifolia,  or  the  pale. 
All  of  them  have  strong  bitter  pro- 
perties, and  act  as  a powerful  febrifuge. 
Cinchona  belongs  to  the  Natural  order 
Cinchonacece.  See  Baek. 

CINCHONINE.— An  alkaloid  found 
in  the  cinchona,  and  chemicallv  obtained  ! 
in  small,  pointed  crystals,  of  a semi- 
transparent character,  but  possessed  of 
little  taste  unless  dissolved  in  acids  or 
alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  an  intensely 
bitter  taste,  and,  though  possessing  some 
of  the  qualities  of  qumine,  it  is  seldom 
used  medicinally. 

CINDERS. — Impartially  cliarred  coal, 
containing  a certain  amount  of  lime  and 
other  earthy  salts,  and  often  eaten  by 
children  whose  stomachs  arc  irritated  by 
worms,  or  by  the  presence  of  a quantity j 
of  free  acid,  and  who  as  naturally  resort 
to  the  fireplace  for  relief,  as  the  pig  nwtsj 
in  the  ground  for  a morsel  of  coal  or  lime* 
to  adulterate  his  rich  food,  or  relievo  thi 
acidity  consequent  on  it.  When  childrc: 
ore  found  catmg  cinders,  instead  of  bein^ 
corrected  for  the  offence,  it  should  bej 
regarded  os  an  instinct  of  nature  t 
correct  an  evil,  and  the  children  prevented 
by  a little  medicine,  from  rqioating  s 
disagreeable  a practice.  See  Worms. 
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CINEEITIOUS. — A term  applied  by 
anatomists  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
rraiu,  from  its  grey  colour,  the  word  being 
derived  trom  cineris,  the  Latin  for  ashes. 
i>ee  Beaij,'. 

CINNABAR.  — The  native  sulphuret 
!'f  mercury,  the  form  in  which  that  metal 
; most  universally  found;  a bright  red 
I :eavy  powder,  commonly  called  veinnillion, 

: ad  consistingof  sulphur  and  mercury.  See 

il 

CINNAMON.  — This  well-knorvn 
•romatic  spice  is  the  thin  inner  bark  of 

delicate  tree,  the  Launis  cinnamonmm, 

native  of  Ceylon  and  the  Eastern 
1.  a'chipelago,  but  now  cultivated  in  the 
' Test  Indies,  and  other  tropical  latitudes, 
he  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  24  or  30 
let;  has  oval  leaves,  with  flowers  of  a 
ale  yellow  colour,  standing  on  slender 
X)t-stalks;  and  belongs  to  the  Natural 
rder  Lauracece.  In  consequence  of  the 
alue  of  the  true  cinnamon,  a large 
. uantity  of  an  inferior  variety — “ cassia  ” 

- -has  long  been  substituted  for  it  in  the 
• larket;  it  is,  however,  easily  distin- 
.uished  from  the  true  cinnamon  by  the 
luickness  and  coarseness  of  the  bai'k. 

Peopeeties  and  Uses. — Medicinally, 
cinnamon  is  used  as  a stimulant  and 
i-irminative,  and  is  employed  in 
i.iarrhcea,  cases  of  flatulence,  and  most 
l iseases  in  which  carminatives  are  called 
^rjr.  The  preparations  of  cinnamon  are 

- -an  essential  oil,  distilled  from  the  bark ; 
b ae  simple  and  compound  powders ; a 
’•I  mple  and  compound  tincture ; and  a 
;7'ater,  used  as  a vehicle  for  many 
■ aedicines. 

CIRCASSIAN,  OE  CAUCASIAN.— 
3y  this  term  is  understood  the  highest 
levelopment,  physical  and  mental,  of  the 
lunmn  race,  both  ancient  and  modem. 
:he  physiologist,  and  the  student  of  the 
Luman  head, — such  men  as  the  philoso- 
ihers  Blumenbach  and  Prichard, — have 
livided  the  human  family  into  flve  septs 
' r cljMses,  according  to  their  intel- 
■cctuality  and  physical  or  bodily  sym- 
inetiy — 1st,  Caucasian;  2nd,  Mongolian; 
:!rd,  Ethiopian;  4th,  American  Indian; 
nd  6th,  the  Malay. 

For  an  account  of  each,  see  Man,  and 
r.  he  different  hcatlings  as  above. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Cir- 
»:as8ian — called  Caucasian,  from  the  people 
inhabiting  a portion  of  tho  range  of  the 
Jaucasus — are  a large  skull,  with  a small 
’ )val  face,  tho  upper  regions  strongly 
leveloped,  with  straight  features,  dis- 
‘ iinctly  marked  and  separated,  tho  fore- 
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head  expanded,  an  aquiline  nose,  and 
small  mouth,  with  the  front  teeth  of  both 
jaws  perpendicular,  having  the  lips  well 
defined  and  pleasingly  turned  out,  with 
a full,  well-developed,  and  rounded  chin. 
The  skin  is  white,  -with  a rosy  tint,  slightly 
inclining  to  brown;  the  hair  is  black,  or 
of  various  shades  of  coloui',  curling  or 
waving;  the  nis  of  the  eye  is  dark  or 
hazel  in  those  of  a brown  complexion, 
and  of  a light  blue,  grey,  or  passing  into 
a greenish  tinge,  in  those  of  a florid  or 


the  cikcassian. 

sanguineous  complexion.  In  the  Cau- 
casian type,  tho  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  are  of  a high  order,  and  capable 
of  largo  development.  The  subdivisions 
of  this  class  ore  — the  Syro- Arabian, 
Hindoo,  Celt,  Grecian,  Italian,  German, 
and  Slavonian.  See  Man. 

CIRCASSIAN  CREAM.— A cosmetic 
embrocation  used  largely  by  ladies  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  the  countenance 
of  freckles  or  any  stain  left  on  it  by  the 
too  ardent  action  of  the  sun.  Circassian 
cream  is  made  by  dissolving  4 grains  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  half  a pint  of 
emulsion  of  ahnonds,  and  adding  half  a 
pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  in  which  1 drachm 
of  tho  essence  of  bitter  almonds  has  been 
mixed,  and  after  shaking  the  whole  well 
together,  washing  tho  face  or  hands  with 
it  every  night  at  bedtime,  and  again,  after 
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tho  morning’s  ablution,  applying  it 
smoothly  over  the  face,  and  leaving  it  to 
di’y  into  the  skin. 

CIRCOCELE.— An  enlargement  of  the 
spermatic  vein,  attended  with  a varicose 
distention  of  the  vessels  of  the  scrotum, 
iu  which  the  swelling  of  the-  part  often 
gives  an  impression  of  rupture.  This 
disease  more  frequently  attacks  the  left 
scrotum  than  the  right,  and  is  often  an 
affection  most  tedious  to  eradicate,  and 
always  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  rupture  by  gradually 
reducing  the  contents  of  the  scrotum  while 
the  patient  is  on  his  back,  and  then  pressing 
the  finger  fii-mly  on  the  abdominal  openmg, 
and  making  the  patient  rise,  when,  if  it  be 
a mpture,  there  can  be  no  return  of  the 
swelling ; but  if  a circocele,  the  enlarge- 
ment will  have  increased  instead  of  be- 
coming smaller. 

Treatment. — Some  medical  men  ad- 
vise the  tying  of  the  spermatic  arteiy  as 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  conquering  the 
disease.  The  general  practice,  hqwevci, 
is  to  employ  cold  lead  lotions,  with  vinegar, 
to  the  part,  extracting  blood  from  the 
system,  acting  on  the  bowels  by  effective 
purgatives,  and  by  keeping  the  patient  on 
his  back  for  some  days,  and  applying  a 
suspensory  bandage,  so  as  never  to  let  the 
affected  organ  hang  down.  See  Sceotum, 
and  Disease  oe  the  Testes. 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 
— This,  after  respiration,  is  the  most 
important  function  performed  by  the 
body,  if  between  the  two  there  can  be 
any  difference  in  the  degree  of  then’ 
importance,  as  one  cannot  exist  for  a 
moment  without  the  other.  That  this 
most  interesting  vital  function  should  be 
clearly  and  thoroughly  understood,  wo 
must  anticipate,  in  a slight  degree,  some 
hf  our  remarks  on  the  heart.  Though 
the  ancients  had  son^e  vague  idea  about 
the  up  and  down  motion  of  the  blood,  and 
had  acquired  a tolerably  correct  opinion 
of  the  course  of  that  fluid  as  far  as  the 
abdominal  organs  and  particuliu’ly  the 
liver  was  concerned,  yet  the  knowledge  ot 
the  great  and  beautiful  fact  that  the  blood 
performed  a perfect  circuit  through  the 
body,  was  left  for  our  own  countryman,  the 
immortal  Harvey,  wLo  in  the  middle  ol  the 
seventeenth  century  cleared  up  all  the 
mystery  which  had  so  long  enveloped  the 
subject,  by  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

The  heart,  which  may  be,  called  the 
great  reservoir  of  the  blood,,  is,  divided 
into  a right  and  a loft  sido,  caoh  aide 


having  two  cavities  or  receptacles,  one 
being  situated  above  the  other.  The  two 
upper  cavities  are  called  respectively  the 
right  and  left  auricle,  from  auricula,  the 
ew;  and  the  two  lower  receptacles  the  > 
right  and  left  ventricle,  from  ventriculus,  [ 
a cavity  or  small  stomach.  All  the  impure  ‘ 
blood  coursing  in  the  veins  of  the  lower 
extremities  is  collected  in  one  large  vein,  | 
the  vena  cava  ascende7is,  and  aU  the  1 
venous  blood  in  the  upper  extremities,  i 
including  that  from  the  head,  neck,  arms,  i 
and  chest,  is  received  also  in  one  large  [ 
vessel,  called  the  vena  cava  descendent. 
These  two  large  tubes,  carrying  all  the  j 
venous  or  purple  blood  of  the  body,  pour  i 
their  contents  into  the  upper  chaml^  | 
on  the  right  side  of  the  heart— the  right  | 
auricle ; by  means  of  a valve  between  the  j 
upper  and  lower  chamber,  the  blood . 
passes  from  the  auricle  into  the  right 
ventricle;  from  the  side  of  this  latter 
cavity  rises  a large  vessel  _ called  the 
pulmonary  artery, — though  in  reality  a 
vein, — w^hich,  receiving  all  the  blood  from 
the  right  ventricle,  carries  it  to  the 
lunss,  where  (as  explained  under  Lungs, 
Resph-ation,  and  Bronchial  Tubes,  w^ch 
see)  it  becomes  purified  by  absortingi 
oxygen  from  the  air  and  givmg  off  its. 
carbon  in  the  form  of  carbomc  acid,  andj 
being  re-collected  by  the  pulmonary  vevi: 
(properly  artery),  is  brought  back  to  the< 
heart  in  the  form  of  a bright  scarlet 
loaded  with  all  the  elements  of  vitahty; 
but  instead  of  returning  to  the  locaht^ 
from  which  the  pulmonary  artery  started, 
it  terminates  in  the  third  chamber,  oi 
left  auricle,  thus  completing  one  circle-  , 
the  lesser,  or  as  it  is  called  the  pulmomc 
circulation.  The  arterial  blood  pourec 
into  the  left  auricle  from  the  lungs,  pa.^: 
by  means  of  a valve  into  the  space  belov 
it  or  the  left  ventricle,  from  the  uppe 
side  of  which  arises  the  great  paren 
artery  of  the  body,  the  aorta  (see  Aorta) 
by  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  upward 
and  downwards  to  every  portion  of  tb 
body,  to  build  up  the  frame,  repai 
deficiencies,  give  heat  to  the  system,  an- 
supply  those  fluid  secretions  so  pcrpetuall, 
required  to  maintain  the  healthy  econom 
of  the  system.  The  arteries  having  c^c 
their  blood  to  the  skin,  muscles,  bon« 
and  eveiT  tissue  of  the  bc^y,  and  expende 

in  the  journey  oU  its  vital  apd  constructiv 
properties,  thi  capillaries  coll«t  mfm 
blood,  and  then,  merging 
those  in  turn,  after  collecting  the  impm 
stream  from  aU  quarters, 
by  the  two  huge  veins,  tho  ascending  ar 
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fc-esccnding-  veiux,  cava,  to  the  right  auricle 
iff  the  heart,  from  Trhich,  as  before  stated, 

' ; passes  into  the  right  yentricle,  the 
»{  Pposite  cavity  to  that  from  which  the 
K'orta  started,  thus  completing  the  second 
irreat  circle,  or  the  systematic  circulation 
II  f the  blood. 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 
— The  provision  made  by  nature  for  sup- 
!>lTOg  nutriment  and  vitality  to  the 
r.elicate  structure  of  the  brain  is  so  sin- 
'j^lai'  and  admirable,  that  we  consider  an 
- ecount  and  illustration  of  this  remarkable 
^jrangement  as  both  necessary  to  the 
ompleteness  of  “The  Dictionary  of 
klechpal  and  Surgical  Knowledge,”  and  at 
. he  same  time  interesting,  as  conveying 
o the  eye  an  accurate  idea  of  the  arterial 
rnrculation  of  the  brain. 
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The  two  chief  arteiTcs  sent  to  supply 
the  organs  within  the  skull  arc  the  inter- 
' nal  carotids ; but  as  the  distance  from  the 
heart  to  the  brain  is  so  short,  that  the 
: fimction  or  integrity  of  that  important 
I*  structure  might  bo  injured  by  the  force 
!'  of  the  blood  rushing  into  its  texture,  a 
xnf/Bt  ingenious  contrivance  has  been 
i*  adopted  with  these  and  other  arteries 
!*  entering  the  head,  by  which  the  force  is 
materially  diminished.  This  benefit  is 
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effected  by  giving  the  different  arteries  a 
zigzag  direction,  and  by  thus  doubling 
the  vessel  on  itself,  making-  the  blood  have 
nearly  t-wice  as  far  to  travel,  while  every 
turn  and  bend  weakens  its  momentum. 
The  Circle  of  Willis,  as  the  square  union 
made  by  the  junction  of  the  vessels 
in  the  brain  is  called,  from  a celebrated 
anatomist  of  that  name,  is  composed 
posteriorly  of— No.  1,  the  Basilar  Arteiy, 
consisting  of  thcrighkand  left  Intercostate, 
di-viding  into.  No.  2,  the  Posterior  Cerebral 
Arteries,  which  unite  with.  No.  3,  the 
Communicating  Arteries  given  off  from.  No. 
4,  the  Internal  Carotid,  which  in  its  turn 
sends  off.  No.  6,  the  Anterior  Cerebral, 
united  at  their  bend  by.  No.  6,  the  Trans- 
verse Communicating.  The  small  branches 
running  from  the  Carotid  anteriorly  are 
the  Optic  arteries.  Within  the  area  of 
the  Ciicle.'of  Willis  are  situated  some  of 
the  most  importantmortions  of  the  brain, 
with  the  origin  of  'Thii-d,  and  Other  pairs 
of  nerves.  For  the  venous  circulation  of 
the  brain,  see  Membraives  of  the  Brain, 
and  Dora  Mater. 

CIRCUMCISION.— A Jewish  religious 
and  sanitary  ceremonial,  performed  upon 
all  male  children  on  the  eighth  day  after 
birth. 

Though  strongly  impressed  on  the 
people  as  a religious  obligation,  and  as  a 
distinctive,  mark  of  the  nation,  there  is  no 
doubt  its  strict  performance;  attended  with 
so  much  formality,  was  insisted  on  as  a 
precautionary  -measure  of  health  and 
cleanliness.  The  operation  is  sometimes 
rendered  necessary  in  this  and  other 
countries  from  certain  diseases  affecting 
the  organ,  and  consists'  in  merely  drawing 
the  loose  prepuce  forward,  and  by  a circular 
sweep  of  the  bistoury  removing  about  an 
inch  of  the  circle.  The  disease  that  prin- 
cipally necessitates  this  operation  is  that 
of  Phymosis,  which  sec. 

CIRCUMFLEX. — A professional  term 
applied  to  such  arteries,  nerves,  or  other 
tubes  as  wind  round  a joint,  or  any  par- 
ticular part,  and  of  which  there  arc  several 
varieties. 

CITRIC  ACID.— The  crystallized  acid 
or  juice  Of  lemons.  This  highly  valuable 
drug,  till  the  discovei-y  ot  which  the 
disease  of  semwy  was  the  terror  and  mis- 
fortune of  our  sailors,  is  made  by  mixing 
the  expressed  juice  of  limes,  lemons,  and 
oranges  with  a certain  amount  of  chalk  ; 
the  result,  a citrate  of  lime,  being  thrown 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Tliis  precipi- 
tate is  next  washed  till  all  the  impurities 
1 ore  carried  off;  it  is  then  treated  with 
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distilled  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  when 
the  sulphuric  acid,  having  a greater  affinity 
for  the  lime  than  the  lemon  juice  or  citric 
acid  has,  rmites  with  it,  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  as  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime. 
The  clear  liquid  left  is  then  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  poured  into  shallow 
vessels  to  crystallize,  the  process  being 
further  aided  by  heat. 

The  crystals  so  formed  are  the  citric 
acid  of  the  shops,  an  article  possessing 
all  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  fresh 
lime  or  lemon  juice.  For  the  reason  why 
citric  acid  was  first  made,  and  its  value  as 
a drug,  see  Scuevt. 

Pkopeeties  and  Uses. — Citric  acid 
combines  with  all  the  aUcaUes,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxides,  giving  us  by  it|^ union  the 
citrate  of  potass,  citrate  of  iron,  and 
several  other  useful  preparations.  As  a 
medicine,  9 or  10  drachms  of  citric  acid, 
dissolved  in  a pint  of  water,  is  equivalent 
to  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  lemon  juice, 
and  may  be  given  either  in  that  form,  in 
doses  of  an  ounce  three  times  a day  in 
cases  of  scurvy;  or  15  grains  of  citric 
acid,  with  20  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
may  bo  dissolved  in  8 ounces  of  water,  and 
taken  as  an  agreeable  effervescing  draught 
in  all  bihary  sicknesses,  or  other  affections 
of  the  stomach.  See  Lemon,  Limes. 

CITRUS,  OE  CITRON.— The  lemon. 
There  are  three  species  of  this  plant  used 
in  medicine  or  domestic  economy:  the 
Citrus  medica,  or  lemon ; Citrus  limetta, 
or  bergamot ; Citrus  aurantium,  or 
orange. 

C I V E T. — An  unctuous,  odoiiferous 
drug,  obtained  from  a fold  in  the  skin, 
or  else  from  a small  bag  near  the  tail,  of 
the  quadruped  called  the  civet  cat,  in- 
habitmg  India,  Ethiopia,  and  Madagascar. 
Civet  is  of  a clear  brown  coloiu",  of  the 
consistence  of  honey,  and  of  an  Intensely 
powerful  odour,  producing,  however,  when 
a minute  portion  is  taken  and  divided, 
with  a large  quantity  of  sand  or  sugar,  a 
most  delicious  pcrfiuno.  It  is  a species 
of  musk,  but  never  used  in  medicine. 

CLAIRVOYANCE.— A peculiar  state 
of  the  mind,  in  which  the  mental  powers, 
singularly  excited,  have  the  faculty  of 
seemg  distant  objects  and  things,  and 
being  physically  impressed  by  what  the 
mind’s  eye  sees,  all  such  sights,  soimds,  and 
impressions  being  unseen  and  unfelt  bj  all 
but  the  clairvoyant.  A peculiar  condition 
of  mesmerism.  A form  of  electro-biology. 
See  Mesmeeism. 

CLARET. — A species  of  French  wine  of 
a pale  red  colour,  and  said  to  possess  both 


tonic  and  antiseptic  properties,  but,  from 
its  excess  of  acid,  regarded  as  hurtful  to 
gouty  subjects.  In  the  last  century,  im- 
mense quantities  of  this  wine  were  con- 
sumed m England ; but  of  late  years 
its  consumption  has  very  materially  de- 
clined. See  Wines. 

CLAVICLE. — The  name  given  by  ana- 
tomists to  the  collar-bone,  so  called  from 
its  presumed  resemblance  to  the  handle  of 
an  ancient  key,  clavis.  There  are  two 
clavicles,  one  on  each  side ; they  are  long, 
flat  bones,  in  shape  not  unlike  an  Itahe 
f.  The  clavicle  is  attached  at  one  extre- 
mity, the  outer  end,  to  a process  of  the 
scapula,  or  shoulder-blade;  and  at  the 
other,  or  inner,  to  the  breast-bone,  or  ster- 
num. Their  purpose  in  the  animalanatomy 
is  to  keep  back  the  arms,  expand  the  chest, 
and  afford  the  superior  extremities  greater 
freedom  and  power. 

CLAY. — An  argillaceous  earth,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  pottery,  porcelain,  mineral 
teeth,  bricks,  &c.,  the  quality  of  the  clay 
depending  upon  the  amoimt  of  sUica, 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  it. 

CLIMACTERIC. — A derivative  from 
the  Greek,  signifying  a recording  progres- 
sion in  human  life,  or  a record  of  life  from 
the  birth  to  extreme  decay  and  death. 

By  climacteric  was  imderstood  a critical 
period  in  human  life;  when  a certain 
stage  or  progress  in  life  had  been  accom' 
plished,  and  when  the  frame  was  con- 
sidered more  susceptible  of  external  im- 
pressions than  at  other  times,  and  which 
if  passed  with  safety,  the  body  was  likely 
(except  frqm  special  circumstances)  to 
escape  the"^  dangers  of  mortality.  _ The 
ancients,  who  fully  entertained  and  impli- 
citljr  believed  in  these  periodical  changes, 
divided  them  into  certain  epochs ; the  first 
taking  place  at  the  end  of  the  7th  year, 
and  the  subsequent  periods  answering  to 
the  numbers  resulting  from  the  multipli- 
cation of  3,  7,  and  9 into  each  other — as 
the  21st,  the  49th,  the  63rd,  and  the  81st. 
It  is  supposed  that  Pythagoras  derived  the 
doctrine  of  the  climacteric  system  from  the 
Egyptians ; but  bo  this  as  it  may,  the 
changes  that  take  place  at  these  several 
periods  arc  very  important,  and  are  of  two 
opposite  kinds — the  one  of  renovation,  the 
other  of  decay. 

It  is  seldom,  in  such  an  artificial  life  as 
a high  state  of  civilizat  ion  entails,  that  the 
processes  of  decay  which  mark  the  two 
fast  epochs  can  be  carefully  studied,  some 
disease  or  other  consequent  on  an  artificial 
state  of  existence  occurring,  under  which, 
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w hen  chronic,  as  is  generally  the  case,  all 
the  gradual  advances  of  nature  towards 
absolute  exhaustion  are  lost  sight  of  and 
remain  unnoticed,  till  their  concentrated 
effects  are  developed  in  what  is  known  by 
the  popular  phrase  of  a “ breaking-up  of 
the  physical  and  mental  strength.”  When 
this  clLmacterical  decay  comes  on  naturally, 
it  is  found  to  show  itself  more  frequently, 
and  always  more  strongly,  in  the  man  than 
in  the  woman : the  reason  of  this  is  self- 
evident,  from  the  more  active,  exciting,  and 
exhausting  career  of  the  man  than  that 
of  the  woman.  By  the  climacteric  system, 
7 years  was  declared  to  be  the  termination 
of  childhood ; 14  the  temi  of  puberty ; 21 
of  hdult  age ; and  35,  or  five  times  seven, 
as  the  height  of  physical  and  bodily 
strength : at  seven  times  seven,  or 

49,  the  person  was  said  to  have  reached 
the  height  of  his  mental  strength,  or  in- 
tellectual powers;  at  63,  or  nine  times 
seven,  he  was  said  to  have  reached  the 
grand  climacteral;  and  at  the  tenth  return 
of  the  seventh  year,  or  70  years  of  age,  the 
ordinsty  limit  of  human  life  was  said  to  be 
rcachem 

CLIilATE. — The  facility  with  which 
man  can  adapt  himself  to  every  contin- 
gency of  climate,  and  not  only  exist,  but 
liounsh,  imder  the  most  opposite  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  human  life;  and 
yet  the  means  by  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  these  vicissitudes  of  temperature 
are  as  simple  as  they  are  beautiful.  Al- 
though nature  has  been  thus  boimtiful  in 
enabling  man  to  live  with  safety  under  the 
gloom  of  an  arctic  winter,  ot  oh  the  scorch- 
ing plains  of  a torrid  zone,  some  judgment 
and  prudence  are  demanded  from  the  man 
Jiimself,  if  he  hope  to  pass  through  his 
jirobation  in  cither  condition  with  comfort 
and  safety.  That  he  may  not  err  in  his 
adoption  of  such  necessary  rules,  ho  is 
.1  assisted  by  a species  of  instinct  and  by  a 
: number  of  examples,  which,  if  he  exercise 
: the  reasoning  properties  with  which  ho 
! has  been  so  largely  endowed,  can  only 
! through  ignorance  or  inattention  cause 
him  to  do  other  than  always  turn  such 
evidences  to  his  benefit  and  guidance.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  natural  craving  of  the 
• system  for  a dietary  in  accordance  with  the 
■ teinperaturo  of  the  countij  in  which  the 
!■  individual  is  placed — that  is,  according  as 
the  stomach  and  the  imagination  are  left 
unfettered  by  prejudice  or  custom  to  follow 
*nn  independent  course  of  action.  Thus, 
under  a vertical  sun,  when  the  exhaustion 
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from  heat  is  excessive,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  is  in  advance  of  the  natural 
course,  a full  and  stimulating  diet  of  ani- 
mal food  is  itself  not  only  highly  injudi- 
cious and  uncalled  for,  but  when  persevered 
in  becomes  actually  hurtful,  and  may  be, 
under  certain  conditions,  dangerous  to  the 
integrity  of  the  system.  Again,  if,  under 
the  crushing  influence  of  perpetual  frost 
and  snow,  a man  attempt  to  keep  up  his 
animal  heat  and  resist  the  depressing 
potency  of  benumbing  cold,  by  an  Asiatic 
or  vegetarian  dietary,  the  consequences 
would  be  equally  dangerous,  and  even  more 
rapidly  fatal.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
colour  of  the  natural  clothing  of  the  wild 
animals  of  the  region  should  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  man,  and  instruct  him  always 
to  dress  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
tone  as  that  of  the  native  denizens  of  the 
bush  or  plain,  the  ice-floe  or  the  jungle. 

Why  man  can  endure  with  impunity 
ranges  of  temperatime  that,  described  by 
the  readings  of  the  thermometer,  would 
to  many  appear  perfectly  absurd,  proceeds 
entirely  from  the  balance  of  power  kept 
up  between  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs  raising  the  temperature,  by  the  ab- 
sorption and  mixture  of  oxygen  from  the 
air  with  the  carbon  in  the  blood,  and  the 
giving  off  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  animal  heat 
being  created  by  the  instantaneous  change. 
The  more  frequently  a man  breathes,  as  in 
running,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  heat 
the  individual  experiences.  It  is  from  this 
fact — the  generation  of  an  extra  amount  of 
animal  heat,  with  a corresponding  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  of  the  body — that  the 
man  who  some  years  ago  exhibited  himself 
seated  in  a baker’s  oven,  while  his  dinner 
was  being  cooked  at  his  feet,  was  enabled 
to  endure  without  danger  so  high  a 
temperature,  and  for  so  comparatively 
long  a period  of  time. 

Climate  may  be  regarded  in  two  lights, 
that  of  physical  and  medical ; it  is,  how- 
ever, only  in  the  latter  sense  that  we  pur- 
pose adverting  to  it  here.  In  a medical 
point  of  view,  climate  may  be  said  to  pos- 
sess two  influences  or  powers, — 1st,  the 
power  of  inducing  disease ; and  2nd,  the 
property  of  curing  disease.  In  the  latter 
sense  only,  and  as  a “curative  agent,”  it 
is  our  intention  to  consider  the  subject. 

The  influence  of  climate  on  the  human 
life  is  now  so  universally  allowed,  Chat  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  a word 
respecting  its  beneficial  action  on  the 
anunal  economy;  the  benefit  resulting 
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from  the  change  from  a cold,  humid 
atmosphere,  to  a warm,  dry  one,  is  also  as 
well  understood,  and  as  marked  in  its 
effects,  as  a change  of  treatment  from  an 
ignorant  to  a scientific  system  is  satis- 
factory and  apparent.  The  influence  ex- 
ercised on  the  respiratory  organs  and  the 
skin  hy  a bland  atmosphere  is  not  only 
immediate  but  apparent— not  merely  con- 
fined to  those  organs,  but,  by  the  improved 
condition  of  the  blood,  resulting  from  such 
a change,  reciprocating  the  benefit  ac- 
quired on  the  brain,  by  the  quicker  and 
livelier  state  of  the  imagination — on  the 
nutritive  system,  by  a fuller  condition  of 
body  from  a perfect  digestion ; and  on  the 
nervous  temperament,  by  the  more  regular 
and  natural  performance  of  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  body — the  best  indication  at 
all  times  of  sound  physical  health. 

Some  persons  have  an  idea  that  the  lungs 
are  the  only  organ  directly  benefited  by  a 
change  of  climate ; but  this  is  a great  mis- 
take; the  BKIN,  more  than  any  organ  or 
set  of  organs,  is  influenced  by  chmate, 
performing,  as  it  does,  some  ot  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  body.  The 
skin,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  show,  is  not  only  in  itself  a great 
absorbent  ^system,  as  well  as  an  exhalent 
apparatus  for  the  entue  body,  but  performs 
by  night  and  day  the  duty  of  one  vast 
lung,  being  in  its  chief  function,  a more 
important  breathing  organ  than  the  lungs 
themselves. 

On  this  account  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence that  the  skin-  should  have  every 
facility  permitted  it  of  benefiting  from  a 
fresh  climate ; at  the  same  time,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  do  a patient’s  health — 
after  selecting  the  most  favourable  locality 
for  his  malady — unless  he  can  take  advan- 
tage of  all  the  virtues  of  the  air  and  soil 
to  which  he  has  been  sent,  by  a stay  of 
sufficient  dui-ation,  to  insure  their  benefi- 
cial action  on  his  system. 

The  greatest  mistake  a physician  can 
commit  is  withdrawing  a patient  whom  he 
has  sent  for  change  of  climate  from  the 
new  residence,  till  a sufficient  time  has 
el^sed  for  the  system  to  react  under  the 
influences  of  the  change.  The  only  case 
where  the  contrary  practice  should  be 
adopted  is  when  the  climate  is  giving  posi- 
tive evidence  of  unsuitability  to  the  disease. 
But  as  a general  rule,  unless  the  patient 
can  afford  the  expense,  or  makes  up  his 
mind  to  stay  in  the  locality  for  a sufficient 
length  of  time  to  secure  all  tho  advan- 
tages of  the  fresh  climate,  in  most  instances 
he  had  better  have  remained  at  home. 


It  has  long  been  a subject  of  question 
among  medical  men,  how  much  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  change  of  climate  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  novelty  of  the  scene 
and  the  excitement  consequent  on  new 
associations,  or  to  the  salubrity  of  air  and 
soil.  Probably,  in  many  instances  the 
advantages  are  nearly  equally  balanced 
between  a new  mode  of  life  with  agpeeable 
■company,  and  atmospheric  influences. 

The  ffist  effects,  in  nearly  aU  situations, 
are  generally  favourable ; these,  however, 
after  a week  or  two,  may,  and  often  do, 
give  place  to  a state  of  ennui  and  a condi- 
tion of  apparent  retrogression.  This  dis- 
heartening result  will,  if  the  locality  has 
been  judiciously  selected,  pass  off,  and 
after  a few  weeks  the  system  begin  again 
to  rally;  and  the  body  having  become 
acclimatized  to  the  situation,  a reaction 
will  set  in,  and  every  pore  of  the  skin,  as 
every  inspiration  of  the  lungs,  will  absorb 
from  the  atmosphere  aU  the  elements  of 
good  the  climate  can  effect  in  the  case. 

The  selection  of  a temporary  residence 
for  the  invahd  is  a subject  of  much  greater 
difficulty  and  importance  than  is  uni- 
versally supposed,  many  persons  believing 
that  any  change  of  air  not  directly  cold  or 
wet  is  all  that  is  necessaiy.  The  very 
contrary,  however,  is  the  case ; for  the 
physician  who  conscientiously  sends  his 
patient  to  a locality  where  the  atmosphere 
may  effect  what  his  medicines  have  failed 
to  achieve — a restoration  to  health, — has 
not  only  to  consider  carefully  all  the  cha- 
racters of  the  invalid’s  disease,  and  weigh 
well  what  soils  and  atmospheres  are  most 
serviceable  to  his  complaint,  but  he  must 
have  regard  in  his  selection  to  his  patient’s 
age,  strength,  his  general  temperament,  and 
whether  any  other  disease,  latent  or  de- 
veloped, complicates  the  case  now,  or  may 
hereafter.  The  season  of  the  year,  also, 
has  to  be  regarded,  for  the  locality  well 
adapted  for  the  spring  or  autumn  may  be 
most  injurious  for  winter  or  summer. 

The  physician  must  also  consider  whe- 
ther a high,  bracing  situation,  with  a keen, 
dry  air,  or  a low,  sheltered  rstreat,  with  a 
warm,  genial  atmosphere,  is  best  suited 
for  the  sufferer;  or,  again,  whether  a close, 
clavey  soil,  with  an  inland  situation,  or  a 
seaside  abode,  with  a moist,  warm  atmo- 
sphere, and  a dry,  gravelly  soil,  should  be 
selected.  This  subject  of  climate  has  of 
late  years  commanded  a large  amoimt  of 
attention,  and  the  capabilities  of  certain 
localities  at  homo  and  abroad  have  been 
carefully  st  udied  by  medical  men,  to  enabl 
them  to  decide  as  to  the  most  eligibl 
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situation  for  invalids,  in  every  disease  for 
wliich  change  of  locality  is  beneficial. 

These  vre  shall  briefly  describe  under 
the  heads  of  England,  IVance,  Italy,  At- 
lantic Islands,  and  Colonial  climates. 

England  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
— It  is  a well-known  fact,  that  the  lighter 
and  more  sandy  the  soil  of  a country,  the 
higher  is  the  temperature  of  its  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  more  compact  and  clayey 
the  land,  the  colder  it  becomes : that 
wherever  land  is  under  cultivation,  the 
temperature  is  drier  and  warmer  dm’ing 
the  summer  than  where  the  soil  has  been 
left  unreclaimed,  or  in  its  native  luxm'iance. 
Another  fact  to  be  noted  before  entering 
on  Ihe  local  parts  of  our  subject  is,  that 
the  interior  of  all  large  islands,  like  the 
central  parts  of  a continent,  are  generally 
mountainous,  and  consequently  cold,  while 
the  shore  is  always  warmer,  and  often  mild 
and  balmy. 

The  chief  want  experienced  in  Great 
Britain  is  a locality  with  a mild  climate, 
where  the  temperatm-e  is  equable,  with  a 
warm  situation,  sheltered  from  the  chills 
and  sudden  changes  of  atmosphere,  so 
common  in  this  country,  where,  during  the 
trying  months  of  winter  and  spring,  Siose 
delicate  patients,  suffering  under  pulmo- 
nary affections  and  other  organic  diseases, 
may  be  sent  to  reside. 

Four  such  situations  have  been  long 
popularly  known  to  possess  these  advan- 
t^es,  though  in  different  degrees  and  at 
different  periods  of  the  year : these  are  the 
South  Coast,  the  South-West  Coast,  the 
Lands’  End,  and  the  West  of  England. 

1.  South  Coast. — This  tract  of  country 
includes  the  whole  line  of  the  Sussex  and 
Hampshire  coiwt,  embracing  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  extends  from  Hastings  in 
the  east  to  the  Needles  in  the  west.  The 
district  comprehended  under  this  name 
has  a mean  temperature  of  2°  above  the 
average  of  that  of  London,  and  is  par- 
ticularly advantageous  as  an  invalid  resi- 
dence during  the  three  winter  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February.  The 
places  most  esteemed  for  their  salubrity  in 
this  district  are  Hastmgs,  Brighton,  and 
Undercliff  on  the  Island.  This  district  is 
well  adapted  to  pulmonary  cases,  and  dis- 
eases accompanied  with  irritation  and  a 
tendency  to  inflammatory  action. 

2.  South-West  Coast. — This  district  ex- 
tends from  the  borders  of  Hampshire  to 
Plymouth  Sound,  and  includes  the  sea  line 
of  Dorset  and  Devonshire,  and  has  long 
been  noted  for  the  extreme  mildness  of  its 
winters  j the  temperature  through  the 
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three  most  variable  months  of  the  year — 
November,  December,  and  January — ■ 
being  6°  higher  than  that  of  London. 
The  most  celebrated  localities  for  a winter 
residence  are  Weymouth,  Torquay,  Daw- 
hsh,  Sidmouth,  Exmouth,  and  Salcombe, 
the  latter  being  considered  the  warmest 
spot  in  the  whole  kingdom,  though  its 
cii’cumscribed  situation  renders  it  of  less 
importance  for  invalids  than  Torquay, 
which,  to  its  salubrity  of  climate,  adds  a 
fine  extent  of  adjacent  country,  with  beau- 
tiful rides  and  drives;  a source  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  invalid. 

The  conditions  most  benefited  by  this 
climate  are  consumption  and  chronic  bron- 
chitis. 

3.  The  Land’s  Ewi.— This  is  the  smallest 
district  of  all,  and  merely  embraces  the 
promontory  of  the  English  peninsula, 
Penzance ; but  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarity  of  its  situation,  it  enjoys  a re- 
markable equality  of  temperatm'e,  not 
only  throughout  the  year,  but  through  the 
night  and  day,  and  on  this  accoimt  is 
only  second  to  Madeira.  The  humidity  of 
its  climate,  however,  is  a serious  drawback 
to  its  otherwise  extremely  warm  situation, 
the  heavy  rains  and  occasional  gales  to 
which  its  exposed  situation  render  it 
liable,  detractiug  greatly  from  its  value 
as  an  invalid  residence.  In  the  winter 
months,  Penzance  is  6^®  warmer  than 
London  during  the  night,  and  3°  dm-ing 
the  day. 

The  cases  most  suited  to  Penzance  are 
those  of  an  inflammatoiy  and  irritable 
character,  while  to  the  relaxed  and 
nervous  it  is  decidedly  objectionable. 

4.  The  West  of  JEnglatid. — The.  coast 
along  the  estuary  of  the  river  Severn,  in- 
cludmg  a large  portion  of  the  counties  of 
Somerset  and  Gloucester,  is  usually  imr 
derstood  as  the  bomidary  of  this  district. 
The  climate  is  here  more  bracing,  more 
stimulating,  and  di’ier  than  that  of  any  of 
the  others.  The  situations  most  fre- 
quented ore  Malvera,  Bath,  Bristol,  and 
Cheltenham ; these  are  generally  selected 
for  autumn  and  winter  residences.  The 
diseases  which  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  west  of  England  clunato  are 
gout,  scrofula,  and  dyspepsia,  or  any  com- 
plications of  those  affections,  and  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  all  languid  and  relaxed 
constitutions. 

The  Channel  Islands.  — Of  those, 
Jersey  is  the  island  most  suited  to  the 
invalid.  The  climate  of  the  group  greatly 
resembles  that  of  the  south-west  coast,  the 
temperature  varyipg  from  1°  to  2"^  higher 
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than  that  of  Devonshire.  This  advantage, 
however,  is  more  than  over-balanced  hy 
the  high  winds  so  frequently  prevailing 
among  the  islands.  The  same  elass  of 
diseases  which  are  benefited  by  the  climate 
of  the  south-west  coast  will  find  relief  in 
Guernsey  and  Jersey.  As  summer  resi- 
dences, both  islands  are  very  valuable  to 
the  convalescent  from  any  pulmonary 
alfeetion.  In  the  same  respect,  guided  by 
the  nature  of  the  debility,  the  climate  ih 
the  neighbourhood  of  Harrogate,  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  Buxton,  Leamington,  and 
several  other  inland  towns,  will  be  found 
most  serviceable  to  the  invahd,  either  as  a 
summer  or  autumn  residence,  the  weak 
and  relaxed  selecting  those  places  where 
the  water  is  impregnated  with  iron,  and 
the  hritable  and  inflammatory  those  which 
possess  saline  springs. 

Fean  ce. — The  south  of  France  has  long 
been  greatly  extolled  for  the  salubrity  of 
its  climate,  but,  beyond  an  increase  of 
temperature,  it  appears,  Avith  but  few 
exceptions,  to  possess  little  to  recommend 
it  above  the  south  of  England;  for  the 
sandy  soil  and  fogs  of  one  ^strict,  and  the 
keen,  cold  Avinds  of  the  other,  greatly 
neutralize  the  advantage  gained  by  a few 
degrees  of  temperature. 

The  districts  selected  for  invalids  in 
France  are  the  South-West  and  the  South- 
East  of  the  kingdom.  The  South-West 
lies  in  the  Bay  of  Biseay,  and  ej^tends  from 
Bayonne  to  Bordeaux  on  the  coast,  and  to 
Pan  and  to  Toulouse  in  the  interior. 
The  climate  of  this  portion  of  France 
greatly  resembles  that  of  the  south-west 
of  England,  being,  like  it,  soft  and  humid, 
Avith  a temperature,  however,  4°  higher. 
The  toAvn  of  Pan  has  been  selected  as  the 
bestsituation  for  the  foreign  invalid,  as  from 
its  situation  at  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees  it 
possesses  a fine  dry  soil,  is  free  from  the 
fogs  so  common  along  the  coast,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  a remarkably  mild 
spring.  The  cases  which  derive  the 
greatest  advantage  from  this  climate  are 
those  Avhich  in  England  are  sent  to  the 
south-west  coast. 

The  South-East,  or  Frovence. — This 
district  extends  from  Montpelier,  in  Lan- 
guedoc, to  the  Var,  at  Nice,  the  Avhole  Avashed 
by  the  Mediterranean.  Though  in  the 
same  latitude,  the  country  is  some  degrees 
warmer  than  the  south-Avest  coast  of 
France,  and  at  the  same  time  drier,  but 
much  more  irritating  and  exciting.  The 
great  drawback  to  this  district  lies  in  the 
piercing  easterly  Avind — called  the  mistral 
— that  sometimes  blows  many  days  to- 


gether, carrying  ague  and  shivering  before 
it,  and  rendering  the  district  highly  in- 
jurious to  all  who  suffer  from  catarrh  or 
pulmonary  affections.  To  send  consump- 
tive patients  to  the  south-east  of  France 
is  therefore  decidedly  improper  and  dan- 
gerous. Nice,  being  situated  on  the 
Italian  confines  of  the  district,  is  the  only 
exception  to  the  general  rule;  but  though 
a foAV  cases  of  consumption  have  derived 
benefit  from  a residence  in  Nice,  the 
number  who  die  there  of  the  disease  is  a 
proof  that,  for  phthisis,  the  locality  is  far 
from  beneficial.  The  diseases  which  derive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  the  climate  of 
Nice  and  the  south-east  of  France  are 
chronic  rheumatism  and  asthma,  and  con- 
stitutions of  a phlegmatic  character,  or 
such  as  are  simply  relaxed  and  debilitated. 

Italt  differs  little  in  temperature  from 
Provence  and  Nice,  though  softer,  less 
humid,  and  still  less  exciting.  The  sirocco, 
however,  so  common  in  the  summer 
months,  makes  it  far  from  a healthy  resi- 
dence at  that  period.  The  chief  localities 
for  invalids  in  Italy  are  Genoa,  Pisa,  Rome, 
and  Naples.  Rome,  from  being  warmer 
in  the  winter,  and  drier  than  the  others, 
is  allowed  to  be  the  best  Italian  locality 
for  the  invalid.  The  diseases  for  which 
the  climate  of  Italy  is  most  favourable  are 
chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  rheumatism, 
asthma,  and  gout,  Gonoa  having  been  long 
considered  as  favourable  for  the  cure  of 
that  disease  as  Rome  has  been  for  asthma. 
The  best  seasons  for  a residence  in  Italy 
are  from  October  to  May  or  J une. 

Meditbkeanean  Islands.  — Malta, 
the  only  one  of  these  islands  belonging  to 
England,  has  been  made  the  chief  resort 
of  invalids  in  the  Mediterranean ; the  arid 
state  of  the  soil,  however,  with  the  quan- 
tity of  dry  sand  for  ever  suspended  in  the 
air  in  fine  weather,  and  the  currents  of 
cold  air  to  which  the  island  is  subject,  with 
the  heavy  rains  of  winter,  make  it  highly 
imfit  for  all  pulmonary  patients ; indeca, 
one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be 
annually  carried  off  by  phthisis.  To 
gouty  or  rheumatic  patients  Malta  may 
afford  benefit  during  the  dry  montlis,  but 
for  all  affections  of  the  lungs  it  is  most 
decidedly  objectionable. 

Tub  Atlantic  Islands. — To  those 
who  can  bear  the  fatigues  of  a sea  voyage, 
and  the  expense  of  a long  foreign  resi- 
dence, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  more 
real  good  Avill  bo  derived  in  pulmonic  and 
scrofulous  disease  from  six  months  passed 
in  one  or  other  of  the  Atlantic  islands 
than  from  years  spent  in  Europe,  olAA-ays 
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remembering  that  it  is  such  patients  only 
as  should  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
undertake  the  voyage. 

The  Atlantic  islands  are  divided  into 
two  sets,  the  eastern  and  the  western. 
The  eastern  contains  the  different  groups 
of  the  Azores,  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  and 
sometimes  the  Cape  Verde;  of  all  'these, 
the  Madeira  group  of  three  islands  is  the 
most  important,  from  being  at  the  same 
time  most  convenient  to  the  visitor  and 
salubrious  for  the  patient.  The  high 
central  chain  of  mountains  in  the  chief 
island — Madeira — gives  it  the  advantage 
of  a cool  land  breeze  during  the  night, 
and  a refreshing  sea  breeze  in  the  morning, 
which,  with  the  summer  trade  winds, 
combine  to  cool  the  otherwise  sultry 
temperature  of  the  island.  Madeira  is  6° 
warmer  in  its  mean  aimual  temperature 
than  southern  France  and  Italy,  and  is 
12°  warmer  in  the  winter,  and  6°  cooler 
in  the  summer,  than  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  invalid  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  reside  in  the  capital — Funchal — in 
■ the  winter,  or  rainy  reason,  and  retiring 
to  the  vine-clad  hills  in  the  summer, 
where  he  enjoys  all  the  luxury  of  a tropical 
climate  without  its  usual  exhaustion. 
' Next  in  importance  after  Madeira  are  the 
' Canaries,  which  lie  many  leagues  farther 
f south,  Teneriffe,  the  most  important  of 
•:  the  group,  possessing  nearly  the  same 
advantages  as  Madeira,  except  that 
: it  is  6°  warmer, — the  mean  tempera- 
' ture  of  Funchal  being  65°,  while  that  of 
Santa  Cruz,  the  chief  town  of  Teneriffe, 
is  71°.  The  Azores,  lying  6°  north  and 
7°  west  from  the  Madeiras,  possess  a 
climate  and  accommodation  for  invalids 
about  midway  between  the  other  two 
groups ; the  same  class  of  patients  being 
sent  to  all  alike.  The  Cape  de  Verde 
Isles  are  still  more  tropical  than  the 
Canaries,  though  much  of  the  oppressive 
heat  is  modified  by  the  alternate  land  and 
sea  breezes,  and  their  medicinal  characters 
are  the  same  as  Madeira. 

The  western.  Atlantic  islands  embrace 
' the  Bermuda  and  the  Bahama  cluster. 
The  Bermudas,  a cluster  of  very  small 
islets,  lie  in  nearly  the  same  latitude, 
32°  N.,  off  the  Carolina  and  Georgia 
coast  of  North  America;  but  being  low 
and  rocky,  and  exposed  to  all  the  storms 
of  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic,  are  far 
less  eligible  as  invalid  residences  than  the 
I'rft^,  verdant  islands  of  the  north-west 
African  coast,  and  seem  to  possess  a cli- 
mate analogous  to  Malta.  As  retreats 
for  the  American  or  West  Indian  invalid, 
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they  are  much  better  adapted  than  for  the 
European  patient,  except  for  scrofula. 

The  Bahamas  are  a much  more  exten- 
sive group,  composed  of  many  important 
islands,  and,  lying  many  degrees  farther 
south,  in  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  nearer  the  coast,  are  more  tropical  in 
their  character  and  varied  in  their  vegeta- 
tion than  the  Bermudas.  The  winter 
and  spring  are  cooler  than  in  the  West 
Indies  proper,  while  the  summer  heat  is 
nearly  the  same.  The  Bahamas  are 
greatly  resorted  to  by  the  exhausted  in- 
habitants of  Jamaica  and  the  other  large 
islands  as  a residence  during  the  winter 
months.  To  the  European,  the  climate 
of  both  groups  is  considered  very  benefi- 
cial in  all  cases  of  a calcareous  habit,  or  a 
disposition  to  stone  or  gravel,  to  scrofu- 
lous and  scorbutic  patients,  and  persons 
liable  to  osseous  deposition  (as  aneurisms 
of  all  kinds),  while  a residence  in  any  of 
these  islands  is  supposed  to  be  specially 
serviceable  in  gout. 

Thb  Colonies.  — Canada.  — Though 
embracing  a latitude  of  nearly  10  degrees, 
and  situated  in  the  same  parallel  as  France 
and  the  south  of  England,  the  climate  of 
the  two  Canadas  is  very  unlike  either  that 
of  this  country  or  of  France ; for  though 
the  summers  are  extremely  foi’ward  and 
beautiful,  the  winters  are  remarkably 
severe,  the  snow  lying  long,  and  the  frost 
being  intense  beyond  any  European  idea 
of  wmtry  severity.  A considerable  differ- 
ence, however,  exists  in  this  respect 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, — the 
winter  in  the  Lower  or  East  province 
being  longer  and  more  intense  than  in 
the  Upper  or  West,  where,  from  the  mild 
airs  brought  from  the  vast  lakes  or  inland 
seas  that  border  the  province,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  Lower  Canada,  bounded  by 
the  frozen  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
— the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  and  the 
steadiness  of  the  seasons  making  the 
climate  of  Canada,  as  a general  rule, 
extremely  healthy.  Among  the  natives 
of  Labrador,  and  even  Greenland,  where 
the  summer  appears  to  the  European  only 
a less  severe  winter,  and  its  duration  is 
counted  by  weeks  instead  of  months, 
where  the  tallest  vegetation  is  hardly 
higher  than  a bush,  and  where  the  scale 
of  animal  dietary  is  confined  to  dry  fisli 
and  seal,  or  fresh  blubber,  with  an  occa- 
sional change  to  the  smoked  flesh  of  a 
bear  or  reindeer,  the  health  of  the  Esqui- 
maux is  remarkably  free  from  those  ail- 
ments which  are  found  so  frequently 
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amon^  tlie  Ibcttcr  fed  and  wanner  housed 
inhabitants  of  more  favoured  cliroes.  Yet, 
though  fed  on  the  least  nutritious  of 
animal  fibres,  clothed  in  skins,  living  in 
huts  built  Muth  blocks  of  snow,  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  so  cold  that  the  nose, 
ears,  or  fingers  may  in  a few.  minutes  be 
frost-bitten,  and  if  not  instantly  attended 
to,  will  mortify  and  drop  off,— deprived 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  of  the 
cheeiing  sun,  and  surroimded  by  the 
hghts  of  the  aurora  borealis, — man,  even 
under  aU  these  drawbacks,  aided  by  the 
bountiful  provision  of  nature,  which 
enables  him  wherever  he  goes  to  resist 
the  influence  of  climate  by  the  generation 
of  animal  heat,  and  the  wisdom  of  adopt- 
ing a costume  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  bear  and  other  annals  of  an  ai’ctic 
region  ai’e  clothed.  Can  resist  all  the 
danger  of  climate. 


AN  AECTIC  WINXEE. 


Australia.  — The  portions  of  this 
immense  dependency  of  the  British 
croivn  as  yet  settled  and  politicallj" 
organized,  embrace  only  a small  part  of 
the  west,  a Im’gc  extmt  of  the  south, 
and  aboi^t  one-half  of  the  casf,em  coast 
of  the  continent,  with  nearly  the  whole 
seaboard  of  the  island  of  Tasmania. 

Though  some  few  special  differences 
exist  in  the  chmatc  of  the  various  colonics 
of  AustraUa,  the  general  characters  of  aU 


are  so  similar  that  one  description  will 
answer  for  the  six  settlements.  In  this 
highly-favoured  region  all  the  natural 
phenomena  peculiar  to  the  European 
continent  are  entirely  reversed : the 
summer  of  this  hemisphere  is  the  winter 
of  that;  our  moiming  is  the  Australian 
night;  the  trees  are  leafless,  and  shed 
their  bark  instead  of  their  fohage;  the 
gorgeous  flowers  have  no  perfume;  the 
birds  are  voiceless ; the  quadrupeds  move 
on  two  feet  instead  of  four ; and,  finally, 
the  north  and  north-east  winds,  which 
here  bring  cold,  sickness,  and  discomfort, 
are  there  loaded  with  warmth  and  health, 
and  are  as  anxiously  looked  for  in  Aus- 
traha  as  they  are  dreaded  in  England. 
The  average  number  of  bad  days  in 
Australia  throughout  the  year  is  only 
25,  with  60  wet  or  cold,  making  in  all 
a total  of  85;  the  rest  are  fine,  bright, 
agreeable,  and  balmy  days,  with  an  in- 
tensely blue  sky,  unruffled  by  a cloud.  The 
temperature  in  J une — mid- winter — seldom 
falls  below  46°,  and  ice  is  rarely  seen;  in 
summer,  the  thermometer  at  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  ranges  from  90®  to  100®,  the 
heat  at  noon  being  often  20®  higher  than  | 
in  the  morning,  and  the  variations  being  \ 
frequently  15°  between  one  day  and  the  I 
next.  Yet,  despite  these  changes,  some 
idea  of  the  salubrity  of  the  chrdate  may 
be  inferred  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  and  the  fact  that  orange,  lemon,  and 
almond  trees  grow'  common  in  hedgerows, 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  yielded  in  great 
perfection,  and  sometimes  produce  two 
crops  in  the  year.  That  its  effects  on  man 
are  equally  gratifying  as  on  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  notorious  in  the  rapid  im- 
provement observable  in  the  immigrants 
after  a short  residence  in  the  country ; and 
the  look  of  youth  and  freshness  imparted 
to  all  who  live  well  and  temperately.  Op 
the  moimtains  and  table  limds  the  air  is 
much  cooler,  till,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  warm  clothing  and  a 
large  fire  become  necessaries.  The  north 
wind,  which  in  winter  is  moderately  warm, 
in  the  summer  becomes  hot,  ana,  like  a 
sirocco,  withers  all  before  it.  Consump- 
tion and  bronchial  affections  arc  unknown 
as  an  indigenous  disease ; such  cases  as 
do  occur  are  those  imported  from  home 
into  the  colony ; for  in  the  early  stage  of 
phthisis,  the  climate  of  Australia  is  more 
likely  to  act  as  a beneficial  cure  than  an 
enemy  to  the  malady:  gout  and  calcareous 
affections,  and  such  complaints  as  Italy, 
Malta,  and  the  Bahamas  are  celebrated  for® 
their  efficacy  in  curing,  wUl  be  found  t< 
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derive  an  equal  benefit  from  the  climate 
of  Australia. 

Heat  is  not  the  only  consideration  that 
should  weigh  with  the  person  selecting  a 
climate  as  a place  of  residence.  Elec- 
tricity has  a large  share  in  making  up  the 
salubrity  of  a locality,  and  this,  given  off 
from  the  earth,  is  perpetually  producing 
some  phenomena  not  always  observable  by 
the  eye  or  senses  in  the  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  us.  It  is  only  when  it  takes 
the  visible  shape  of  lightning,  and  pro- 
duces immense  rifts  and  voids  in  the  air, 
into  which  the  atmosphere  rushes  howling, 
that  we  comprehend  some  of  the  myste- 
ries^ of  nature.  There  are  arid  tracts  in 
New  South  Wales  and  the  interior  of 
Austraha  on  which,  with  the  sandy  wastes 
of  Africa,  rain  never  falls  j such  regions, 
however,  are  subject  to  tempests  of  sand, 
more  fearful  in  their  duration  than  the 
fiercest  hurricane  of  the  tropics.  These 
tempests,  when  occurring  in  Italy  and 
Syria,  are  called  the  sirocco ; in  Africa  and 
more  southern  regions,  the  simoom.  This 
land  storm  is  caused  by  the  hot  north 
wind  carrying  before  it  dense  clouds  of 
fine  sand,  which,  .rising  high  in  the  air. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  SIMOOM. 

obscures  the  sun,  turning  it  of  a blood-rod 
hue,  while,  like  an  impervious  wall,  the 
sand  is  carried  with  incredible  specdacross 
the  plain,  destroying  overythmg  before 
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its  resistless  rush.  The  camel,  now  intro- 
duced into  Australia,  aware  of  its  danger, 
buries  its  nostrils  in  the  sand  of  the  plain, 
placing  its  back  to  the  coming  tempest ; 
while  the  driver,  if  unprepared  for  the 
danger,  should  he  chance  to  inhale  any 
quantity  of  the  scorching  cloud,  is  seized 
with  an  instant  suffocation,  and,  over- 
whelmed and  prostrated,  is  soon  covered 
with  the  accumulating  sand,  from  which 
he  is  seldom  raised  alive ; should  he,  how- 
ever, survive  the  brief  passage  of  the 
storm,  he  is  oppressed  as  with  a frightful 
asthma,  and  a depression  of  spirits  from 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  rouse 
him. 

New  BrunswicJc. — Population  and  the 
progress  of  agriculture  have  in  less  than 
90  years  changed  this  once  barren  wilder- 
ness into  a fruitful,  healthy,  and  pro- 
ductive colony.  The  best  proof  of  the 
goodness  of  its  climate  is  shown  in  the 
low  rate  of  its  mortality — the  deaths  only 
averaging  in  100 ; and  though  the  cold 
in  the  winter  is  very  severe,  it  is  of  that 
dry  character  well  suited  to  English  and 
Scotch  constitutions.  The  average  of 
summer  heat  is  about  80° ; the  summer, 
too,  is  long,  the  weather  generally  open, 
and  the  number  of  rainy  days  less  than 
those  in  England. 

Nova  Scotia  lies  south  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  is,  indeed,  some  degrees  farther 
south  than  the  parallel  of  Great  Britain ; 
yet,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  its 
lakes,  bays,  and  gulfs,  it  is  considerably 
lower  in  temperature  than  its  more 
northern  and  sister  colony ; and  although 
the  winters  are  more  severe  than  in  Eng- 
land, the  cold  is  more  bracing,  healthy, 
and  conducive  to  longevity  and  vigour, 
from  its  dryness  and  the  constant  serenity 
of  the  sky.  The  extreme  cold  in  the 
severest  months  of  the  year  is  16°  Fah- 
renheit, and  the  maximum  of  its  summer 
heat  95'’  in  the  shade.  The  summer  is 
remarkable  for  the  forwardness  of  all  vege- 
tation, and  the  autumn  for  its  healthiness  : 
the  average  annual  mortality  of  the 
colony  is  about  otie  and  a quarter  in  the 
100. 

British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
Islaml. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
statements  hitherto  promulgated  about 
tlie  climate  and  salubrity  of  these  two 
north-west  American  colonies  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  for,  with  the  exception 
ol  a lew  localities  on  tlie  southern  borders 
of  either  settlement,  the  country  is  bleak, 
wild,  and  unproductive,  and  its  atmo- 
sphere the  most  trying  and  variable  in 
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the  world.  The  greater  part  of  the  land 
is  composed  of  irreclaimable  morass,  or 
covered  with  forests  of  such  extent  that  it 
is  calculated  sufficient  timber  exists  in  the 
colony  to  supply  the  whole  world  for 
centuries.  The  winter  is  long  and  in- 
tensely severe,  and  the  summer  short  and 
extremely  hot ; the  nights  are  always  cool, 
and  the  changes  so  frequent  and  excessive, 
that  a difference  of  60°  is  often  expe- 
rienced between  sunrise  and  sunset.  So 
eudden  and  intense  is  the  cold,  that  horses 
occasionally  drop  dead  from  masses  of  ice 
forming  in  their  nostrils,  while  their  hoofs 
often  burst  with  the  frost.  The  discovery 
of  gold  on  the  forks  and  branches  of  the 
Fraser  river  has  hitherto  prevented  people 
from  regarding  the  colony  in  any  light 
but  as  a source  of  acquiiing  sudden  wealth, 
and  interested  statements  have  been  pub- 
lished of  a region  where  the  cold  paralyzes 
exertion,  crushes  the  emigrant’s  hope,  and 
defeats  even  the  influence  and  power  of 
capital.  The  fogs,  cold,  and  wet  of  the 
winter,  with  the  heat,  insects,  and  fluctua- 
tions of  temperature  in  the  summer,  ren- 
der the  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  both 
these  colonies  extremely  unhealthy. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal. — ^Here, 
as  everywhere  else,  the  physical  features 
of  the  land  and  the  geological  condition 
of  the  earth  exercise  a powerful  influence 
on  the  climate.  The  South  African  penin- 
sula, known  as  the  Cape  Colony,  consists 
in  chief  of  three  parallel  ranges  of  lofty 
mountains,  gradually  increasingin  altitude, 
till  the  third  and  last  range  attains  a 
height  of  10,000  feet:  thus  the  whole 
settlement  presents  a range  of  three 
terraces  or  broad  plains  of  table  land, 
bounded  in  front  and  behind  by  a chain 
of  mountains.  From  these  causes  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  climate  of  the  Cape 
are  extremely  severe,  and  during  the 
cold  or  winti'y  season  the  fall  of  rain 
descends  like  a deluge,  while  in  the 
scorching  months  of  summer  the  earth 
in  some  localities  is  seldom  refreshed  by 
a shower.  But  though  the  wet  season 
is  long  and  heavy,  and  the  dp’  hot  and 
parched,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a fair 
amount  of  health;  and  pulmonary  dis- 
eases, unless  imported  into  the  colony, 
are  but  seldom  seen;  indeed,  with 
ordinary  precaution  in  resisting  the 
cold  airs  of  evening,  the  climate  of  the 
Cape  may  be  regarded  as  salubrious. 

The  colony  of  Natal,  lying  more 
to  the  cost,  and  considerably  lower  than 
that  of  Capo  Coast,  and  being  more 
abundantly  watered  with  rivers,  is  much 


more  mild  and  humid;  the  inhabitants 
enjoying  a degree  of  health  and  immunity 
from  disease  not  often  experienced  in  so 
tropical  a latitude.  The  eastern  and 
western  portions  of  the  Cape  provinces 
are  extremely  healthy;  the  summer,  on 
account  of  the  great  heat,  is  certainly 
less  healthy;  but  the  winter  and  spring 
months  are  very  salubrious.  High  winds 
are  frequent,  and  add  to  the  healthiness 
of  the  climate;  but  frost  and  snow  are 
unknown,  except  in  the  high  regions, 
as  on  the  mountains  to  the  north  of 
Natal:  the  summer  is  here  called  the  wet, 
and  the  wintrar  the  dry  season. 

The  temperature  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  Cape  colonies  from  28°  to 
104°  ; the  climate  of  Natal  is  considered 
remarkably  healthy,  especially  to  those 
who  take  much  exercise,  and  who  are  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  occupations. 

New  Zealand. — Owing  to  the  great 
latitudinal  length  of  these  islands,  the 
two  being  more  than  1,200  miles  long, 
the  climate  is  naturally  very  variable ; it 
is,  nevertheless,  one  admirably  suited  to 
the  English  constitution ; the  North,  or 
New  Ulster  Island,  having  a summer  heat 
equal  to  that  of  Paris,  and  a winter  cold 
said  to  resemble  that  of  Rome ; while  the 
South,  or  New  Munster  Island,  has  a 
summer  analogous  to  that  of  Jersey  and 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  a winter  in 
which  the  cold  resembles  the  south  of 
France.  High  winds  are  very  frequent, 
but  these  add  materially  to  the  health  of 
the  climate.  The  snow  very  rarely  lies  at 
the  sea  level  on  either  island.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  extent  of  coast 
exposed  to  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
atmosphere  is  extremely  moist ; yet  this, 
so  far  from  being  injurious,  can  neither 
be  called  a damp  nor  hurtful  moisture,  as 
it  imparts  a pleasing  softness  to  the  skin, 
and  an  elasticity  to  the  animal  spirits. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  North 
Island  in  •winter  is  from  45°  to  61°,  and 
from  64“  to  70°  in  summer;  ■while  the 
winter  temperature  of  the  South  Island 
averages  42°,  and  in  the  summer  61°  of 
Fah.  The  general  salubrity  of  New  Zea- 
land may  be  inferred  from  the  mortality 
of  the  colony,  being  less  than  one  per 
cent. 

In  conclusion  of  this  subject,  'wo  may 
observe  generally  that  for  pulmonary  or 
consumptive  cases,  the  climate  most 
desirable  is  one  with  a pure  dry  air ; not 
necessarily  hot,  only  without  severe  or 
sudden  changes.  In  this  respect  Australia 
is  probably  the  best  climate  in  the  world 
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for  such  coses;  at  all  events,  it  is  fully 
equal  to  Madeira. 

Chronic  rheumatism  also  requires  a 
drv,  pure,  and  warm  atmosphere.  The 
i affections  of  the  kidney  and  bladder  de- 
mand a warm,  genial  climate,  but  not 
excessively  dry ; while  scrofulous  diseases, 

I according  to  the  temperament  of  the 

■ patient,  often  derive  as  much  benefit  from 
the  cold,  bracing  air  of  Canada,  as  from 
the  humid  heat  of  the  West  Indies. 

There  is  one  point  that  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  in  sending  a patient  to  a 
foreign  climate,  especially  in  cases  of 
■consumption;  which  is,  that  the  only 
chance  of  benefit  by  a change  from  a cold 
to  a warm  atmosphere  can  be  effected  in 
first,  or  early  stage  of  the  disease; 
that  v/hen  tubercles  have  formed,  or 
ulceration  commenced,  such  a change  is 
not  only  faulty  but  dangerous,  and  sure 
to  end  in  the  premature  death  of  the 
sufferer.  It  was  the  ignorant  infatuation 
in  a contrary  belief  on  the  part  of  both 
doctor  and'patient  which  for  years  made 
. an  English  graveyard  of  the  beautiful 
-island  of  Madeira.  If  any  change  can  do 
:good,  it  must  be  in]  the  early  period  of 
..the  disease.  A contrary  persuasion  is  an 
1 ict  of  delusive  hope  to  the  sufferer,  and  a 
.-r.Tuelty  to  the  friends,  by  sending  a beloved 
•elative  to  die  alone  in  a foreign  country, 

; under  the  supposition  of  deriving  health 
i ind  vigour  from  a climate  whose  warmth 
kicceleratcs  the  disease,  and  rapidly  hurries 
)n  the  fatal  catastrophe. 

CLINICAL. — A medical  phrase  applied 
!•  o practice  and  to  lectures ; the  word  being 
leri  ved  from  the  Latin  cWmcMS,  abed.  Thus 
' clinical  practice  embraces  such  portions  of 
medical  instruction  as  are  given  at  the 
bedside  of  the  patient,  when  the  surgeon 
, TOCS  his  daily  round  through  the  wards  of 
I 1 hospital,  followed  by  his  pupils  and 
students,  and  the  observations  connected 
i .vith  each  case  are  delivered  at  the  bedside 
iff  the  sufterer;  the  pupils  having  just 

■ leard  the  symptoms  detailed  by  the  clerk, 

■ vith  the  history  of  the  patient,  and  what 
. las  been  prescribed  for  him.  The  most  im- 
• jortant  features  are  enlarged  upon  in  the 

hcatre,  when  the  surgeon  gives  his  opinion 
IS  to  the  result  of  the  case,  confirming  his 
; dews  by  past  instances : such  demonstra- 
ions  are  denominated  clinical  lectures. 
! Jlinical  education  is  divided  into  clinical 
|i  nedicine — that  is,  all  cases  falling  under 
I ho  physician’s  care,  as  fevers,  internal 
If  liseasc,  &c. ; and  clinical  surgery — such 
« accidents,  operations,  tumours,  and  all 
liaeoscs  appertaining  to  a surgeon. 
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CLINOID. — Something  resembling  a 
bed.  A name  used  in  anatomy,  and  given 
to  certain  processes,  or  projections,  lik« 
bedposts.  In  the  sphenoid  bone,  one  of 
the  bones  forming  the  base  of  the  skull, 
there  are  four  of  these — two  anterior  and 
two  posterior  to  the  sella  Turcica,  or 
Turkish  saddle. 

CLITORIS. — A small,  roundish  gland 
or  organ  appertaining  to  the  female,  and 
situated  above  the  nymphse  and  before 
the  urethra. 

CLOTHING. — There  is  no  subject  of 
more  consequence  in  a hygienic  point  of 
view  affecting  the  dwellers  in  our  variable 
climate,  or  that  deserves  more  serious  atten- 
tion, than  that  of  clothing;  on  this  ac- 
count, no  number  of  transient  fine  days  in 
April  or  May  should  induce  the  person  to 
change  his  winter  clothing  till  summer  has 
fairly  set  in.  The  large  amount  of  woollen 
clothes  worn  by  aU  classes  in  this  country, 
being  bad  conductors  of  caloric,  are  the 
best  possible  covering  in  which  the  people 
can  be  generally  dressed ; for,  owing  to  that 
non-conducting  quality,  they  not  only  re- 
tain round  the  body  the  heat  generated 
there,  hut  at  the  same  time  prevent  ex- 
ternal heat,  and  also  cold,  from  reaching 
the  surface,  thus  keeping  it  of  an  equable 
temperature. 

When  flannel  worn  next  the  skin  pro- 
duces either  exhaustion,  or  too  much 
perspiration,  or  irritates  by  its  friction,  it 
should  be  set  aside  for  cotton  fabrics  of  the 
same  shapes.  Chamois  leather  is  by  some 
persons  prefeiTed  to  either  flannel  or  cot- 
ton, and  if  worn  as  a suit  next  the  skin  is 
beneficial  in  a third  degree.  Caro  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  extremities  free  from 
moisture,  and  of  a uniform  temperature : 
the  socks  which  are  generally  used  by  men 
should,  after  45  or  50  years  of  age,  be  super- 
seded by  stockings.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  always  to  keep  the  chest  and  front  of 
the  stomach  from  feeling  the  cold  winds  of 
spring  and  winter,  by  the  additional  pro- 
tection of  a piece  of  flannel  suspended  from 
the  neck,  or  the  use  of  a hare- skin,  and 
by  keeping  the  coat,  plaid,  or  mantle,  either 
tightly  buttoned  or  properly  spread  over 
those  organs.  In  all  cases  of  clothing,  the 
first  attention  should  be  given  to  the  feet, 
as  through  those  channels  one-half  of  the 
diseases  that  attaek  mankind  are  led  into 
the  system,  an  evil  whieli,  if  the  extremities 
are  kept  clean  and  dry,  and  covered  with 
good  stockings  and  thick  shoes,  is  not 
likely  to  occur. 

CLOVES  arc  the  unexpanded  flower- 
buds  of  an  East  Indian  tree  growing  in 
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the  Molucca  Islands,  and  extensiyely  cul- 
tivated by  the  Dutch,  who  for  many  years 
had  the  sole  monopoly  of  this  spice.  The 
tree  that  yields  the  clove  is  the  Caryo- 
pliyllus  aromaticus,  belonging  to  the 
Natural  order  Myrtacece.  Cloves  are  a 
warm,  stimulating  carminative,  but  only 
used  in  medicine  as  an  adjunct,  to  give  an 
agreeable  flavour  to  bitter  infusions,  or 
correct  the  griping  of  strong  aperients. 
The  essential  oil,  of  which  they  contain  a 
large  q^uantity,  is  the  only  preparation  of 
cloves  Kept. 

CLUB-FEET.  See  Feet,  Maleokma- 

TION  OF. 

CLYSTER,  ou  GLYSTEE.  See  In- 
jection. 

COAGULUM. — A curdled  or  con- 
sistent mass,  like  a jelly,  separated  from 
some  fluid;  as  the  coagulum  of  milk — 
curds ; of  the  blood — the  clot ; and  of  albu- 
men, as  the  white  of  egg,  when  coagulated 
by  heat,  alcohol,  or  acids. 

COBRA  DI  CAPELLO,  OE  THE 
HOODED  SNAKE. — This  dangerous  rep- 
tile, of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  is  a 
native  of  India.  In  a state  of  repose,  the 
cobra  is  of  the  same  size  at  the  neck  as  at 
the  body;  it  is  only  when  excited,  and  it 
unfolds' its  coils  to  strike,  that  the  skin  of 
the  neck  expands  like  a hood,  and  the 
fearful  hiss  that  indicates  its  rage  and  the 
approaching  danger,  takes  place. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  poison 
of  this  dreaded  serpent  is  not  so  suddenly 
fatal  as  was  formerly  believed,  the  bite  sel- 
dom proving  mortal  imder  two  hoiu's.  Of 
all  the  serpent  tribe  the  cobra  is  the  most 
sensitive'  to  music  or  any  monotonous  noise 
steadily  continued.  The  effects  which  fol- 
low the  bite  of  the  cobra  are  nearly  the 
some  as  those  resulting  from  the  stings  of 
other  poisonous  reptiles, — swelling  and  dis- 
coloration of  the  part,  pain,  sickness,  faint- 
ing, and  comav  For  treatment,  see  Bites, 
Stings,  Poisons,  and  Seupbnts. 

COBWEB. — The  fine,  delicate  texture 
spun  by  the  spider,  ■with  the  same  object, 
though  not  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
downy  aocoon  of  the  silkworm, — to  form  a 
habitation, — has  this  special  diffferencejthat 
as  well  as  being  its  house  and  protection 
for  the  youngj  it  is  also  a lure  or  net 
whereby  the  spider  gains  a means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  cobweb  has  for  many  ages 
been  admitted  into  the  popular  Pharma- 
copoeia of  most  countries,  as  a remedy 
against  certain  diseases  when  taken  inter- 
nallv,  and  as  a beneficial  application  when- 
used  externally.  In'  internal  bleedings 
and  some  nervous  affections,  cobwebs  have 


been  employed  by  the  ignorant  as  a valu- 
able agent,  while  in  all  eases  of  superficial 
cuts  and  injuries,  a certain  thickness  of 
cobweb  has  been  regarded  as  a safe  and 
certain  means  of  cure.  See  Aeachnoidhs, 
and  Spidee. 


COCCULUS  INDICES,  oe  INDIAN 
PEPPER. — A large  poisonous  berry, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  juniper,  possessmg 
peculiarly  stimulating  and  intoxicating 
properties,  and,  though  not  employed  in 
medicine,  often  extensively  used  to  adul- 
terate malt  liquor,  giving  to  weak  mashes 
the  heady,  sleepy  properties  eroneously 
supposed  to  result  from  an  excess  of  malt. 
It  is  also  largely  used  by  water  poachers 
to  stupefy  the  fish ; the  bruised  berry  being 
flung  mto  the  pond,  the  fish,  attracted  byits 
aroma,  come  to  the  sm-face  to  feed  on  or  im- 
bibe its  odour,  when  they  become  passive, 
and  are  skimmed  ofiT  the  water  'with  a net. 

COCCYGIS  OS.— In  anatomv  this 


bone  is  so  named  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a cuckoo’s  bill,  and  is  the  last 
bone  in  the  spinal  column,  the  termination 
of  what  is  called  the  sacrum,  and,  bending 
inwards,  assists  to  close  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis  below,  and  support  the  various 
organs  contained  in  that  spaee.  It  is  in 
this  bone  where  that  acute  pain  is  felt  from 
a kick,  or  the  sudden  fall  backwards  of  a 
person,  when  he  comes  in  contact  with  a 
stone  or  other  hard  substance. 

COCHINEAL. — Abeautiful  scarlet  dye, 
produced  from  an  insect  about  the  size  of 
a pea.  This  article,  greatly  used  in  phar- 
macy to  give  a beautiful  colour  to  tinctures, 
powders,  and  confections,  and  extensively 
employed  as  a pigment,  from  which  the 
colours  of  lake  and  carmine  are  obtained 
by  means  of  a solution  of  tin,  is  the  dried 
body  of  a female  flj,  native  of  Central 
America  and  its  adjacent  islands.  The 
female  flies,  ha'ving  no  wings,  congregate 
in  thousands  on  the  low  plants  and  trees, 
such  as  the  prickly  pear,  m Mexico,  from 
which  they  are  brushed  or  shaken  off  on 
sheets,  collected  in  bags,  and-suffbeated  by 
the  fumes  of  sulphur ; they  are  then  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  packed  for  exportation  in 
scrons.  Popularly,  cochineal  is  supposed 
to  possess  great  antispasmodic  properties, 
and  in  this  belief  it  has  long  been  a popu- 
lar remedy  for  hooping-cough,  e^ciallj 
when  combined  ■with  an  alkali.  This 
much-belicved-in  remedy  is  prepared  b 
simmering  10  grains  of  cochineal  bruiseu 
with  20  grains  of  salts  of  tartar — subcar- 
bonate of  potass — in  half  a pint  ofwatei 
for  ten  minutes,  swectenmg  the  hot  liquoi 
with  brown  sugar,  straining  the  whole,  and, 
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when  cold,  giving  the  child  from  a tea  to 
i a table  spoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

■ That  this  mixture  is  frequently  of  great 
• benefit  therecan  be  no  question,  though  that 
' the  advantage  depends  more  on  the  potass 

than  on  the  cochineal  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  See  Hoopisg-Cough. 

COCHLEA.— The  name  given  to  cer- 
: tain  twisting  cavities  in  the  solid  paid  of  the 
temporal  bone,  forming  the  internal  ear, 
so  named  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
snail’s  shell. 

COCHLEARE  MAGNUM,  C.  ME- 
DIUM, A>'D  C.  MINIMUM.— Profes- 
sional terms  used  by  physicians  in  writing 
their  prescriptions,  and  signifying  a table 
' ■ spoonfid,  a dessertspoonful,  and  a teaspoon- 

■ ful:  derived  from  cochlea,  a cockle,  the 
bowl  of  a spoon  being  supposed  to  resemble 
one  of  the  valves  of  that  shell. 

COCHLEARIA. — The  botanical  name 
of  several  medicinal  plants,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  0.  armoracia  and  C.  offi- 
cinalis, or  the  Horseradish  and  Scurvy 
Grass,  which  see. 

COCOA-NUT  TREE. — Oneof  the  most 
' important  treesof  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 


THE  COCOA-NUT  TREE. 


being  ntensively  spread  over  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific.  The 
cocoa  tree  is  a genus  of  palms  found  all 
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over  the  tropical  regions;  but  generally 
growing  within  the  reach  or  influence  of 
the  sea  or  salt  water,  and  often  taking  root 
on  sandbanks  or  thinly  covered  reefs, 
almost  directly  after  they  appear  above 
high  water.  The  tree  rises  from  60  to  90 
feet  in  height,  and  aflbrds  food,  di’ink,  oil, 
clothing,  and  shelter  to  the  natives,  has 
a soft,  fibrous  stem,  marked  on  its  bark 
by  rings,  produced  by  the  fall  of  its  leaves, 
two  leaves  falling  ofi“  annually ; so  that  the 
age  of  a tree  can  always  be  told  by  count- 
ing its  rings,  half  the  number  of  the  whole 
giving  its  age.  The  top  of  the  tree  is  al- 
ways crowned  by  a plume  of  from  12  to  15 
long  leaves,  like  gigantic  ostrich  feathers, 
about  15  feet  long.  The  fruit,  or  nut, 
hangs  in  clusters  under  the  crowning 
plume,  and  consists  of  a shell,  enveloped 
in  a strong  fibrous  pericarp,  or  capsule. 

In  hot  climates  every  part  of  the  tree  is 
made  use  of : the  natives  chew  the  root  as 
a substitute  for  the  ai’eca ; the  stem  is  used 
as  uprights  and  supports  for  houses,  and 
for  fashioning  many  domestic  implements ; 
the  leaves  foian  a thatch,  or  are  made  into 
umbrellas,  baskets,  buckets,  and  lanterns ; 
their  ashes  yield  potash  in  abundance,  and 
theu*  mid-nbs  are  used  as  oars  and  even 
brushes.  The  fibre  from  the  nut  is  woven 
into  cloth,  ropes,  mats,  sacking,  and  even 
clothes.  By  fermentation  the  juice  of  the 
stem  is  made  into  a palm  oil,  and  by  dis- 
tillation into  an  ardent  spirit,  and  also  a 
coarse  sugar-,  called  jagghery;  while  the 
pith,  dried,  ground,  and  washed,  forms  a 
farinaceous  food  similar  to  sago.  The 
jagghei-y,  or  coarse  sugar,  when  mixed 
with  lime,  foi-ms  a durable  compost  that 
takes  a polish  hke  marble.  The  fruit  itself 
is  a wholesome  food,  and  its  milk  a cooling 
beverage,  and  forms  the  chief  aliment  of 
many  of  the  natives.  The  fibre  of  the  shell, 
called  coir,  is  used  also  for  brushes ; the 
shell  is  tm-ned  and  polished  into  di-inking- 
cups  and  measm-cs,  while  the  substance  of 
the  nut  itself,  when  pressed,  yields  a lai-go 
quantity  of  oil,  which  is  used  lai-gely'for 
lamps  and  flambeaux ; and,  lastly,  the 
unexpanded  buds,  when  boiled,  form  a de- 
licate and  much-esteemed  food.  SeoFoon. 

COCTION. — A phrase  sometimes  used 
to  express  the  function  of  digestion,  as  far 
ns  (be  process  of  chymification,  or  the  for- 
mation of  chyme,  is  concerned. 

CODEIA. — An  alkaloid  principle  ob- 
tained from  opium ; but  being  weaker  and 
less  reliable  limn  morphia,  is  seldom  used. 

COD.— This  well-known  deep-sea  fish, 
found  in  such  immense  shoals  on  tho 
Dutch  and  Newfoundland  coasts,  and  also 
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plentifully  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Great 
Britain,  is  of  the  gadtts  species  — the 
gadus  morrliua  of  the  naturalist, — and 
averages,  when  full-grown,  about  three  feet 
in  length.  As  an  article  of  diet,  the  flesh  of 
the  cod,  when  newly  caught,  is  not  only 
considered  a great  delicacy,  but  forms  a 
light,  nutritious,  and  extremely  whole- 
some food,  particularly  serviceable  for  in- 
valids and  those  of  weak  digestion.  The 
cod  is  in  season  from  the  beginning 
of  February  to  the  end  of  April.  See 
Food. 

COD  LIVER  OIL. — This  remedial 
agent,  which  has  sprung  into  general  use 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  has  only 
been  known  to  the  profession  since  1840, 
is  an  extremely  old  and  popular  remedy, 
especially  among  seafaring  people  and  the 
inhabitants  of  fishing  districts,  who  have 
long  used  it  both  internally  and  externally 
in  all  cases  of  rheumatism,  whether  acute 
or  chronic.  The  crude  manner  in  which 
the  first  fabricators  prepared  the  oil,  with 
its  rank  odour  and  nauseous  taste,  efiec- 
tually  deterred  any  one  j)Ossesscd  of  a 
delicate  stomach,  or  laying  any  claim  to 
sensibility,  from  adopting  a remedy  they 
could  neither  see  nor  approach  without  a 
shudder : modern  science,  and  a more  deli- 
cate manipulation,  have,  however,  freed 
the  oil  from  those  objections  of  sight  and 
smell  which  formerly  militated  so  greatly 
against  its  use. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  cod  liver  oil 
now  in  general  use,  the  one  being  almost 
colourless  and  free  from  smell,  the  other 
of  a pale  brown  colour.  Each  variety  has 
its  particular  admirers;  but  the  most 
universally  esteemed  preparation  is  that 
oil  prepared  by  Mr.  De  Jongh,  who  has, 
unquestionably,  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion the  article  vended  in  his  name. 

Much  of  the  medicinal  virtue  of  cod 
liver  oil  has  been  supposed  to  reside  in 
the  presence  of  a large  quantity  of  iodine, 
either  added  to,  or  natural  to,  the  oil,  and 
of  phosphorus  and  other  principles.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to 
the  presence  of  the  azote,  or  nitrogen, 
that  this  drug  exercises  such  a beneficial 
influence  on  the  weak  and  emaciated 
system ; as  we  may  every  day  see  realized 
when,  in  consumptive  and  debilitated 
cases,  it  is  administered  for  the  first 
time,  or  when  it  is  returned  to,  after  a 
lengthened  discontinuance  of  its  use. 
In  many  cases  of  emaciation  and  loss  of 
physical  stamina,  the  cod  liver  oil  acts  as  a 
stimulant  on  the  enfeebled  dram-drinker: 
the  breathing  becomes  freer,  the  pulse 


stronger  and  fuller,  the  animal  spirits 
lighter  and  more  buoyant,  the  appetite 
more  regular,  the  secretions  more  natu- 
ral, and,  after  a few  days’  steady  use  of 
the  remedy,  the  hollow  features  and  at- 
tenuated frame  seem  to  fill  up  and  ex- 
pand, till  eventually  the  body  acquires  a 
roundness  and  fulness  that  gives  the  pa- 
tient the  appearance  of  having  recovered 
years  of  his  former  life.  Unfortunately, 
these  results  are  not  permanent,  for  if  the 
oil  is  too  abruptly  discontinued,  the  ema- 
ciation and  debility  returns,  and,  without 
the' tonic  stimulus  of  his  cod  liver  oil,  the 
patient  declines  as  rapidly  as,  under  it,  he 
had  progressed  in  health. 

The  reason  why  people  objected  to  the 
cod  liver  oil  prepared  thirty  years  ago, 
will  be  easily  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  the  livers  of  the  difierent  fishes  were 
spread  on  a kind  of  gridiron,  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sim  and  the  influence  of 
the  air,  till  decomposition  setting  in  de- 
stroyed the  cellular  texture,  withm  which 
the  oleaginous  matter  was  contained, 
when  the  frt,  made  fluid  by  the  heat  and 
incipient  decay,  ran  off  into  the  vessel 
below.  The  first  step  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement was  to  place  a large  number 
of  the  cod  livers  in  a copper  partly  filled 
with  cold  water,  light  a firS  beneath, 
and,  as  the  heat  ascended  and  broke  up 
the  integrity  of  each  liver,  the  lighter,  or 
oily  portion,  floated  on  the  top,  which 
was  then  skimmed  off,  and  afterwards 
strained.  The  more  recent  and  improved 
process  is  to  surround  a large  vessel,  filled 
with  livers,  with  steam  from  a heatedboiler, 
the  fluid  mass  obtained  being  afterwards 
strained  and  filtered.  The  dose  of  cod 
liver  oil  is  from  1 to  2 tablespoonfuls  once 
or  twice  a day,  and  one  of  the  best  vehicles 
in  which  to  take  it,  is  cofiee;  and  after  that, 
milk,  gum  water,  or  water  flavoured  with 
orange  wine,  or  syrup  of  oranges. 

CffiLIA. — The  belly;  a word  derived 
from  the  Greek.  The  only  compounds  of 
the  word  used  professionally  are  the 
CCELIAC  artery — an  abdominal  vessel,  and 
a branch  of  the  iliac  artery, — and  the 

CffiLIC  PASSION. — A severe  and 
painful  affection  of  the  bowels  and 
stomach,  indicated  by  dry,  colicy  pains  of 
the  belly,  sickness,  with  great  relaxation, 
and  accompanied  with  a rumhling  noise, 
from  the  flatulent  and  distended  state  of 
the  howels.  Though  somewhat  resembling 
dysentery  and  colic,  it  is  usually  distin- 
guished from  them  by  the  abseneo  of  bile 
from  the  evacuations,  which  are  conse- 
quently clay-coloured. 
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The  most  expeditious  mode  of  treating 
this  disease  is  to  apply  hot  fomentations 
to  the  abdomen,  give  two  compound 
' assafcEtida  pills,  and,  an  hour  afterwards, 
half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  with  25  drops 
of  laudanum,  in  a little  peppermint  water. 

COFFEE. — This  well-known  article  of 
beverage  is  the  powder  of  a small,  flat, 
roasted  beiTy,  the  fruit  of  a shrub  in- 
digenous to  the  Arabian  peninsula,  the 
Coffea  Arabica,  belonging  to  the  Natural 
order  Bubiacea. 

Cofiee  is  extremely  volatile,  and  holds 
a large  quantity  of  essential  oil,  as  well 
us  possessing  an  alkaloid  active  prin- 
ciple, containing  the  concentrated  essence 
of  the  berry,. called  caffeine. 

Though  possessing  medicinal  properties, 
it  is  seldom  that  coffee  is  given  or  taken 
for  any  purposes  but  those  of  a dietetic 
character.  Coffee  acts  on  the  human 
system  as  a tonic,  stimulant,  diuretic,  and 
antisoporific,  as  well  as  being  an  antidote 
in  cases  of  poisoning  from  opium  and 
other  depressing  articles  of  a narcotic 
character.  As  a beverage,  from  its  warm, 

. aromatic,  and  stimulating  properties, 
coffee  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  break- 

• fast,  though,  from  its  over-stimulating 
.!  action,  it  should  be  sparingly  employed 
V whenever  there  is  a redundancy  of  bile  in 

• the  bowels,  or  when  the  brain  and  nervous 
? system  are  much  excited ; indeed,  its  in- 
I ordinate  use  11411  frequently  induce  very 
s serious  cerebral  excitement.  Coffee  forms 
Ban  admirable  addition  to  a vegetarian 
fi  iiet,  and  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
f •orrectivc  to  a poor  and  insufficient 
; dietary.  As  an  antiseptic  against  the 
i dangers  of  fever,  or  the  malaria  of  marshes, 

or  any  infectious  or  noxious  gases,  a cup 
of  hot  coffee  will  be  found  of  signal  benefit; 
and  to  literary  men,  and  those  who  have 
much  night-work,  coffee  is  generally  the 
most  certain  means  of  warding  off  the 
■ approach  of  sleep.  The  most  valuable 
. use  of  coffee,  in  a medical  point  of  view, 
is  as  an  antidote  against  opium  and 
-)ther  narcotic  poisons,  for  which  purpose 
L a strong,  hot  infusion,  unsweetened,  and 
fivithout  milk,  is  to  be  given  every  few 
■ninutes,  the  patient  at  the  same  time 
oeing  constantly  moved  about.  See 
POIHOXS. 

COHESION. — A chemical  term,  im- 
flying  the  power  by  which  the  compo- 
•lents  of  anybody  adhere  together;  and 
;hc  contrary  of  expansion. 

COLCJIICUM  AUTUMNALE.— 
^Meadow  saffron ; a well-known  plant, 

r growing  in  all  the  dry  fields  and  parks  of 
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this  country,  and  belonging  to  the  Natural 
order  Melanthacece.  A very  powerful 
drug,  exercising  purgative  and  diuretic 
properties  on  the  system,  now  very  largely 
used  as  a remedy  in  gout  and  rheumatism, 
and  being,  by  some  physicians,  supposed 
to  act  as  a direct  specific  in  most  cases  of 
gout.  Though  often  acting  most  bene- 
ficially, colchicum  not  unfrequently  pro- 
duces very  serious  consequences,  and, 
therefore,  always  requires  to  be  given  with 
the  greatest  care  and  judgment.  The 
principal  preparations  of  this  drug  are  the 
tincture,  wine,  and  vinegar  of  colchicum. 
The  dose  of  each  preparation  may  begin 
with  15  drops,  and  be  gradually  increased 
to  90  drops,  or  to  1^  drachms;  or  in 
particular  cases,  30  drops,  or  ^ drachm, 
may  be  given  at  once.  Colchicum  is 
believed  never  to  produce  any  beneficial 
effect  on  the  system  unless  it  first  acts 
freely  on  the  bowels.  Colchicum,  in  some 
form  or  other,  forms  the  base  of  nearly 
all  the  quack  remedies  of  liquids,  pills, 
and  'powders,  advertised  for  the  cure  of 
gout  or  chronic  rheumatism.  See  Poison, 
and  Meadow  Saffeon. 

COLD  is  a mere  relative  term,  and 
signifies  a less  degree  of  heat,  or  the 
absence  of  a definite  amount  of  caloric. 
In  this  sense  the  term  is  chiefly  confiLned 
to  the  science  of  chemistry.  Cold,  re- 
garded as  a substance,  either  in  the  form 
of  snow,  ice,  or  water  at  a low  degree  of 
temperature,  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
valuable  agent  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. When  employed  to  reduce  inflam- 
matory action,  or  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  body  or  a part  of  the  frame,  other 
articles,  such  as  ether  and  vinegar,  are  em- 
ployed— though  hot  and  stimulating  in 
themselves — to  produce  cold,  or  suddenly 
reduce  the  temperature  of  a part,  by  the 
action  of  Evaporation,  which  see. 

COLD,  A. — A conventional  term  used 
generally  to  express  an  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  system,  analogous  to  a mild 
form  of  influenza,  catarrh,  or  some 
affection  of  the  respiratoiT'  organs  or 
air-passages,  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  of  hoarseness,  running  at  the  nose 
and  eyes,  headache,  and  general  lassitude 
and  debility.  See  Catakeh. 

COLD  IN  THE  HEAD.— This  is  a 
local  form  of  what  may  bo  called  an 
attack  of  influenza,  and  without  ma- 
terially affecting  the  general  health,  is 
very  frequently  a most  distressing  form 
of  indisposition.  Tho  symptoms  aro  a 
fulness  and  oppression  of  tho  head,  hot 
and  bloodshot  eyes,  effusion  of  tears, 
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discharge  of  thin  mucus  from  the  nose, 
with  sore  throat  and  a contraction  of  the 
scalp.  The  treatment  of  a cold,  whether 
attended  with  constitutional  symptoms, 
such  as  shivering  and  diminished 
secretions,  or  simply  confined  to  the 
head,  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases. 
This  should  begin  with  a warm  bath, 
taken  about  eight  o’clock  at  night, 
with  a free  use  of  the  flesh-brush  during 
the  five  minutes  allowed  in  the  water, 
followed  an  hour  after  by  a powder  com- 
posed of — 

Powdered  nitre  ...  8 grains. 

Opium  & ipecacuanha, 

of  each 1 grain, 

and  succeeded,  in  half  an  hour  later,  by 
a basin  of  hot  gruel, — the  patient,  by 
immediately  going  to  bed,  and  by  extra 
clothes,  endeavouring  to  get  into  a copious 
perspiration.  When  the  bath  is  in- 
convenient, a pail  of  hot  water  should  he 
carried  to  the  ■ bedside,  and  when  the 
invalid  is  undressed,  the  feet  and  as 
much  of  the  legs  as  can  be  reached  should 
be  hastily  plunged  up  and  down  three 
or  four  times  in  the  hot  water,  tiU  the 
limbs  appear  of  a bright  red ; the  water 
being  made  as  hot  as  it  can  be  endured 
without  pain.  The  limbs  are  then  to  be 
hastily  enveloped — undried — in  a blanket, 
and  the  patient,  getting  into  bed,  just 
before  lying  down  should  drink  half  a 
pint  of  egg-flip.  When  the  throat  is 
particularly  sore,  a small  piece  of  sal 
prunella  or  of  Spanish  juice  may,  in 
addition  to  the  other  means,  be  placed 
in  the  mouth  on  finally  lying  down  for 
the  night.  In  most  cases  the  above 
simple  means  will  be  found  sufficient,  if 
the  water  has  been  hot  enough  to  cause 
a determination  of  blood  to  the  feet,  and 
pre-dispose  the  body  to  the  action  of  the 
powder,  or  the  flip,  on  the  skin.  When 
the  symptoms  are  aggravated,  and  do 
not  yield  to  the  first  means,  the  feet 
should  be  immersed  on  the  following 
evening  in  hot  water,  and  the  following 
powder  taken  before  the  gruel.  Take 
of — 

Dover’s’ powder  ...  10  grains. 

Antimonial  powder  . 4 grains. 
Mix. 

COLD  CREAM. — A soft,  cooling,  and 
grateful  unguent,  which  forms  a very 
agreeable  application  for  chappdd  hands, 
sore  lips,  or  to  rub  over  the  face  when 
irritated  by  cutting  winds  or  by  the 
action  of  the  sun.  Much  of  the  cold 
cream  made  in  the  shops  is  only  hogs’  lard 
washed  and  scented  with  otto  of  roses. 


The  proper  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to 
melt  1^^  ounces  of  white  wax  and  6 
drachms  of  spermaceti  with  8 ounces  of 
almond  oil;  strain  through  muslin,  and 
pour  it  into  a couple  of  quarts  of  boiling 
rose  water  in  a wash-heind-basin  or  some 
large  open  milk-pan  or  crock.  The  liquid 
oil  and  wax  is  then  to  be  slowly  beaten 
with  a few  slips  of  cane  or  clean  switches, 
diffusing  it  freely  among  the  water,  and 
so  continued  till  the  rose  water  becomes 
cold,  and  the  cold  cream,  like  drifted 
snow,  congeals  of  a beautiful  white  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  more  it  is 
beaten  the  whiter  becomes  the  product, 
and  the  more  of  the  perfume  of  the 
rose  water  wfll  be  absorbed:  care,  how- 
ever, must  he  taken  not  to  scatter  the 
liquid  oil  beyond  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
The  rose  water  can  always  be  extem- 
porized by  adding  10  drops  of  otto  of 
roses  dissolved  in  2 drachms  of  spirits 
of  wine,  and  adding  it  to  the  2 quarts 
of  boiling  water,  and  then  hastily  stirring 
all  together,  before  pouring  in  the  oil,  wax, 
and  spermaceti. 

COLIC.  — There  are  few  diseases 
attended  with  more  pain  and  incon- 
venience than  this  comparatively  harm- 
less affection;  for  though  its  symptoms 
are  very  urgent  and  even  severe,  colic 
very  seldom  proves  fatal.  Physicians 
have  made  almost  as  many  varieties  of 
colic,  with  a distinctive  name  to  each 
variety,  as  there  are  symptoms  to  the 
disease. 

Avoiding  this  unnecessary  confusion 
of  terms,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks 
to  two  forms  only — that  of  common  colic, 
and  the  Devonshire,  or  painters’  colic. 

CAUSESof  Common  Colic. — The  exciting 
causes  are  extremely  numerous,  and  may 
he  either  external  or  internal.  Of  the 
fiirst,  the  sudden  application  of  a wet  or 
damp  portion  of  clothing  next  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen,  cold  or  wet  feet,  or 
unbuttoning  the  coat  when  violently 
heated,  and  admitting  cold  air  to  the 
part,  are  among  the  most  general  of  the 
external  causes  inducing  this  disease. 
The  internal  are  either  from  partaking 
of  too  much  unripe  or  acid  fruit,  from 
an  accumulation  of  undigested  food  in 
the  stomach,  acid  drinks,  an  excess  of 
bile  in  the  system,  crude  vegetable 
aliment,  the  eating  of  poisonous  fungi, 
worms,  and  from  a long  costive  state  of 
the  bowels. 

Symptoms.  — These  consist  of  am 
enlarged  condition  of  the  lower  part  ofj 
the  abdomen,  with  a retraction  or  draw-1 
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: ing  in  of  the  navel,  accompanied  by  an 
extremely  painful  twisting  and  twining 
•motion  of  the  bowels,  with  a rumbling, 
datulent  noise,  sickness,  and  sometimes 
vomiting;  and  as  the  hardness  and  dis- 
tention of  the  belly  increases,  cramps  or 
• spasms  occur,  either  in  the  abdominal 
f muscles,  or  in  those  of  the  thighs  and 
legs. 

The  only  diseases  with  which  colic  can 
! be  confounded  are  cholera  and  inflomma- 
’(  tion  of  the  bowels.  From  the  first  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  diari'hcea ; 
■L  and  from  the  last  by  the  pain  being  re- 
j lieved  by  pressure;  and  finally,  from  all 
:(  painful  affections  of  the  abdomen,  by  the 
j(  twisting  pain  at  .the  navel. 

[i  TfiEATiiEJfT. — In  all  cases,  and  from 

ff  whatever  cause  the  attack  has  been  in- 
ii  duced,the  first  exertions  should  be  directed 
to  subduing  the  pain.  For  this  purpose 
If  the  feet  should  be  plunged  into  hot  water, 
|4  and  the  front  of  the  abdomen  fomented 
f with  flannels  wrung  out  of  hot  water  and 
j turpentine,  and  the  following  mixture, 
-preceded  by  an  assafoetida  pill,  given 
f immediately.  Take  of — 

I Spirits  of  camphor  . . 20  drops, 

i Laudanum  ....  40  drops. 

i Water 1 ounce. 

I Mix,  and  add — 

I Castor  oil 6 drachms. 

Che  whole  to  be  taken  at  once. 

If  the  pain  is  not  relieved  within  a 
■•easonable  time,  an  injection  of  half  a pint 
:)f  warm  gruel,  to  which  1 drachm  of 
incture  of  assafeetida  and  2 drachms 
: )f  turpentine  have  been  added,  should, 
ibout  two  hours  after  the  pill  and  oil,  be 
brown  up  the  bowels,  the  fomentation 
:ontinucd  to  the  stomach,  and  the  feet 
kept  hot  with  heated  bricks.  When  the 
pains  and  spasms  are  excessive,  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  may  be  apprehended, 
md,  mdeed,  sometimes  does  ensue ; in 
which  case  it  is  often  necessary  to  bleed, 
though  the  same  result  can  be  obtained’ 
without  the  consequent  debility,  by  giving 
loses  of  the  following  mixture  till  the 
Dulse  is  reduced  and  the  pain  abated. 
Cake  of — 

Camphor  water  ...  8 ounces. 

Powdered  nitre  ...  2 scruples. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  4 grains. 

Laudanum  ....  2 drachms, 
dix  : two  tablespoonfuls  to  bo  given  every 
lOur  for  three  closes,  and  repeated  every 
bur  hours  afterwards,  if  required.  As 
■ oon  as  the  colic  pains  have  been  subdued, 
t will  be  necessary  to  give  either  a dose 
' 'f  carbonate  of  soda,  or  magnesia  and 
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soda,  if  acid  in  the  stomach  has  caused 
the  attack ; a mild  dose  of  colocynth  pills 
if  it  has  been  from  costiveness ; or  a blue 
and  colocynth  pill  if  from  an  excess  of 
bUe;  or  whatever  remedy  the  primary 
cause  of  the  disease  may  seem  to  call 
for. 

Colic  is  generally  confined  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  large  intestine  called  the  arch 
of  the  colon,  and  is  purely  a functional 
disorder. 


COLIC,  PAINTEES’. — Lead  or  Devon- 
shire colic,  professionally  known  as  colica 
pictonum.  This,  the  only  other  variety  of 
the  disease  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is  a 
much  more  serious  form  of  colic  tham  the 
former,  as  the  symptoms  here,  instead  of 
being  primary,  are  secondary,  and  the 
result  of  constitutional  disturbance. 

Colica  pictonum  is  simply  so  called 
because  it  more  frequently  shows  itself 
among  painters  than  any  other  class  of 
operatives,  from  the  fact  that  their  occu- 
pation exposes  them  more  to  the  influence 
of  lead  than  other  men,  the  absorption  of 
this  metal  by  the  system  causing  all  the 
special  symptoms  which  have  given  to 
the  disease  its  difierent  appellations  of 
painters’,  lead,  and  Devonshire  colic ; the 
latter  name  being  derived  from  the  cider 
so  abundantly  procured  in  that  county, 
and  which,  frequently  prepared  in 
leaden  vessels,  induces,  from  its  absorp- 
tion of  that  mineral,  all  the  characters  of 
the  true  disease  among  those  who  consume 
cider' as  a beverage. 

The  CAUSES  of  this  variety  of  the 
disease  arise  from  the  absorption  of  lead 
into  the  system,  whether  taken  into  the 
body  minutely  dissolved  in  cider,  from  the 
leaden  cisterns  in  which  it  is  fermented; 
from  water  passing  through  leaden  pipes 
and  reservoirs;  or  inhaled  into  the  lungs 
during  the  melting  and  casting  of  the 
metal,  or,  finally,  whether  taken  up  by 
the  skin  while  the  man  is  using  the 
muller  to  mix  the  different  pigments  of 
lead,  or  while  priming  -with  that  most 
subtle  a.nd  generally  employed  prepara- 
tion, white  lead.  In  whichever  way  taken 
into  the  body,  or  in  whatever  form  of  the 
mineral  it  may  be,  the  same  process  at- 
tends all,  and  the  same  results  manifest 
themselves  in  every  case— an  absorption 
of  the  poison  by  the  blood,  and  its  subse- 
quent action  on  the  nervous  system 

The  peculiarities  which  define  this 
disetwo  from  ordinary  colic  are-lst,  that 
all  the  symptoms  como  on  slowly  2nd 
the  constitutional  disturbance,  shown 
m the  languor,  headache,  loss  of  appetite, 
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and  general  irritability ; 3rd,  the  ac- 
companying pains  in  the  limbs,  with 
tremors,  or  sliaking  of  hands,  amounting 
sometimes  to  actual  paralysis ; and  4th, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  disease  and  its 
liability  to  return. 

Teeatment. — This,  in  a great  measure, 
resembles  that  of  ordinary  colic — at  least, 
as  far  as  subduing  the  primary  symptoms 
is  concerned,— and  must  consist,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  warm  bath,  hot  fomen- 
tations, injections  of  gruel  and  turpentine, 
and  by  taking  the  following  pills  and  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  every  other  day,  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  pain,  to  carry  off 
the  accumulation  from  the  bowels.  Take 
of — 

Powdered  camphor. 

Powdered  opium,  of  each  6 grains. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Extract  of  henbane  . 12  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  pills ; one  to  be 
taken  every  hour  for  three  doses,  and  then 
one  every  three,  four,  or  six  hours  after- 
wards, as  the  symptoms  seem  to  make 
necessary.  Having  relieved  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  the  next  step  is  to  decompose 
and  expel  from  the  body  the  lead  still 
existing  in  it.  This  object  will  be  best 
effected  by  giving  the  patient  repeated 
small  doses  of  elixu'  of  vitriol,  in  water, 
beer,  gruel,  or  hnseed  tea,  commencing 
with  about  10  or  15  drops  in  a small  cup- 
ful of  either  of  the  above  liquids  three  or 
four  times  a day.  An  insoluble  sulphate 
of  lead  will  be  formed  in  the  bowels  by 
this  means,  which  the  castor  oil  prescribed 
above  every  other  day,  or  a mild  aperient 
three  times  a week,  will  carry  off.  At  the 
same  time  the  body  must  be  braced  by 
tonics,  a sponge  bath,  exercise,  and  by 
friction. 

As  a preventive  against  future  attacks, 
extreme  cleanliness  must  be  enjoined;  the 
necessity  of  frequently  washing  the  hands 
insisted  on ; and  the  patient  told  that 
nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  the  system 
than  for  a man,  whoso  duties  compel  him 
to  manipulate  lead  in  any  form,  but 
especially  as  a paint,  to  ait  down  to  his 
meals,  or  to  sleep,  with  hands  imwashed 
from  the  dust  or  stains  of  his  trade. 
Electricity  and  galvanism  are,  however, 
sometimes  necessary  to  restore  tone  to  the 
enfeebled  muscles  of  the  hands  and  ex- 
tremities. See  Paeaxtsis. 

A new  and  very  excellent  system  of 
treatment  has  been  lately  adopted  in  the 
case  of  this,  and  other  similar  diseases, 
by  the  aid  of  mineral  galvanic  baths,  by 
which  means  the  inetal  absorbed  by  the 


body,  whether  mercury,  lead,  or  any 
mineral  poison,  is  drawn  from  it  while  in 
the  bath,  and  mode  to  electro-plate  the 
surrounding  lining  of  the  vessel.  For 
this  original  and  admirable  mode  of 
treatment,  see  Elected  - Galvasic 
Baths. 

COLLAPSE.  — To  fall  together,  to 
shrink ; a giving  way  of  the  vital  powers : 
a term  used  by  physicians  to  express  the 
last  stage  of  certain  diseases,  in  which  the 
circulation  and  the  nervous  energy  of  the 
system  abruptly  give  way,  and  the  patient 
is  suddenly  placed  in  articulc  mortis,  as 
in  cholera  or  malignant  typhus. 

COLLYEITJM. — An  eye-water,  lotion, 
or  wash  for  the  eyes : a Greek  word,  sig- 
nifying any  medicine  to  stop  a running  or 
disease  of  the  eyes.  CoUyriums  are  of 
two  kinds;  one  to  subdue  inflammatory 
action  in  the  ball  or  coats  of  the  eye,  or 
the  surrounding  parts,  and  the  other  of  a 
stimulatii^  nature,  such  as  is  used  in 
chronic  affections  of  the  organ,  to  excite 
the  vessels  to  a healthier  action.  Col- 
lyriums  are  either  used  cold  or  warm, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  eye  at  the 
time.  The  following  are  a few  useful 
forms  of  eye-water,  arranged  according  to 
the  action  I’equired. 

Lotions  for  inflamed  or  tender  eyes. — ■ 
Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  zinc 
(white  vitriol). 

Sugar  of  lead,  of  each  . 4 grains. 

Rose  water  ....  6 ounces. 

Mix. 

Take  of — 

Liquor  plumbi  (ex- 
tract of  lead)  ...  30  drops. 

Camphor  water,  and 

Common  water,  of  each  4 ounces. 

Mix. 

Take  of — 

Powdered  alum  ...  6 grains. 

"White  vitriol ....  4 grains. 

Water 6 ounces. 

Mix. 

Any  of  these  may  be  used  in  an  in- 
flamed stale  of  the  eye,  or  in  ophthalmia- 
Should  any  one  of  the  lotions,  however, 
excite  pain,  or  seem  to  be  too  stimulating, 
it  con  bo  reduced  by  adding  as  much 
water  to  the  quantity  put  out  for  use  as 
may  be  deemed  necessarj*. 

Lotions  for  weak  eyes  and  such  as  re-  j 
quire  stimulating. — Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  copper 
(blucstonc)  ....  6 grains. 

Water 0 ounces. 

Mix. 
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Take  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver  (lunar 

caustic) 4 grains. 

[ Distilled  water  ...  6 ounces, 

j Take  of — 

j Sulphate  of  iron  (green. 

I copperas)  ....  8 grains. 

Elder-ilower  water  . . 6 ounces. 
'Mix. 

The  strength  of  any  of  these  may 
bo  increased,  when  required,  by  adding 
1 or  2 grains  of  either  article  on  having 
the  lotion  repeated,  till  the  amount 
becomes  equivalent  to  3 grains  to  the 
ounce,  beyond  which  the  strength  should 
: not  be  carried.  More  service  will  be 
’.derived  by  returning  to  the  original 
‘ Streilgth,  and  again  gradually  increasing 
' the  amount  of  the  drug  used,  than  by 
L going  beyond  the  strength  of  3 grains  to 
I the  ounce  for  a collyrium.  See  Eye-  I 
■ Watebs. 

COLOCYNTH. — Bitter  apple  or  bitter 
. gourd : one  of  the  most  useful  cathartics 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  plant  that 
pelds  the  fruit  from  which  this  valuable 
drug  is  obtained  is  a native  of  South 

• Vmerica,  and  belongs  to  the  Natural 
. Drder  Cucurbitaceee. 

The  colocynth  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  an 
i;)rdinary  apple,  and,  when  gathered,  is 
'eeled,  and  the  apple  laid  in  the  sun  to 
i Iry,  the  medicinal  properties  residing  in 
:!  he  pith  of  the  inner  rind  and  pulp, 
».vhich,  when  sufficiently  dried  and  re- 
i luced  to  a subtle  powder,  constitutes  the 
1 irticle  known  in  the  shops  as  powdered 
'<  ’olocynth.  Like  all  drastic  purgatives, 

" ?olocynth  exercises  a reciprocal  action  on 
•he  bladder,  and  may  be  classed  both  as 
•m  occasional  diuretic  and  expectorant. 
The  preparations  of  this  drug  kept  for 
I medical  uses  arc — the  powder ; the  simple 
ind  compound  extracts ; and  the  com- 
-lound  colocynth  pill,  the  most  useful  and 
' Dencficial  of  all.  From  its  sharp  action, 

1 ind  the  drastic  nature  of  the  article, 
!olocynth  is  never  given  alone,  but  always 

- n combination  with  other  drugs,  either 
i )f  a purgative  or  a carminative  nature, 

- —the  latter  being  employed  to  counteract 

• he  pain  and  griping  caused  by  the  bitter 
' ipple. 

Thougli  an  admirable  agent  in  all  cases 
vherc  a brisk  action  is  required  on  the 
wwels,  it  is  in  cases  of  dropsy  or  affections 
I if  the  head,  and  where  watery  evacuations 
■ire  required,  that  colocynth  becomes  of 
the  greatest  value;  for  when  combined 
'IS  in  the  following  manners,  its  results 
f ire  rapid  and  effectual. 
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Strong  Cathartic  Fills  for  Fi'ops^y. — 
Take  of — 

Powdered  colocynth  . 24  grains. 

Powdered  gamboge  . 18  grains. 

Powdered  aloes  (Bar- 
badoes) 24  grains. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Essential  oil  of  cloves  . 6 drops. 

Mix  thoroughly,  make  into  a mass,  and  then 
divide  into  twelve  pills ; one  to  be  taken 
for  a dose,  and  repeated  every  two  or  three 
hours,  according  to  the  m’gency  of  the 
case  for  which  they  are  given.  The  same 
results  may  be  obtained  by  exhibiting  it 
in  the  form  of  a powder. 

Take  of— 

Powdered  colocynth  . 6 grains. 

Cream  of  tartar  ...  1 drachm. 

Powdered  jalap  ...  1 scruple. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Ginger  powder  ...  10  grains. 

Mix  completely,  and  divide  into  three 
powders ; one  to  be  taken  as  a strong 
and  quickly  acting  purgative,  and  re- 
peated in  three  or  four  hours  if  called 
for. 

When  a general  and  effective  action 
of  the  whole  alimentary  canal  is  required, 
the  colocynth  should  be  combined  with 
jalap,  aloes,  scammony,  and  rhubarb, 
in  the  proportion  of  1 grain  of  each, 
when  a pill  will  be  produced  at  once 
expeditious  and  effective. 

One  of  the  most  useful  preparations  of 
this  drug,  and  one  very  frequently  pre- 
scribed in  this  work,  is  the  compound 
colocynth  pill,  which,  when  freshly  and 
properly  made,  is  always  safe,  easy,  and 
expeditious,  and  may  be  taken  with  equal 
safety  by  females  as  by  males. 

In  excessive  doses  colocynth  produces 
violent  abdominal  pain,  and  great  con- 
stitutional exhaustion. 

COLOMBO.  — A bitter  tonic  drug, 
extensively  used  as  a stomachic,  both  in 
the  form  of  a powder  and  tinctui’e.  See 
Calumba. 

COLON.  — The  name  of  the  central 
and  the  largest  portion  of  the  laa'ge 
intestines. 

The  colon  commences  at  the  caecum, 
and,  ascending  up  the  right  side  of  the 
abdomen,  crosses  in  front  of  the  stomach, 
and  then  descending  on  the  left  side, 
after  a zigzag  curve  terminates  in  the 
rectum.  In  this  course  tho  colon  receives 
the  additional  names  of  tho  ascamding 
colon,  descending,  transverse  arch,  and 
sigmoid  fleamre  of  tho  colon.  For  the 
anatomy  and  function  of  tho  colon,  seo 
Intestines. 
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COLOSTRUM. — A name  given  to  the 
first  lacteal  secretion  after  confinement; 
the  thin,  saline,  and  laxative  milk  formed 
in  the  mother’s  breast  after  every  de- 
livery, and  intended  by  nature  to  act  as 
an  aperient  on  the  infant,  and  cleanse 
its  stomach  and  bowels,  and  prepare  both 
for  the  richer  aliment  secreted  by  the 
breasts  on  the  following  days.  See  Milk. 

COLPOPTOSIS.  — An  obsolete  term 
for  a falling  down  of  the  entrance  of  the 
womb  ; a prolapsus  of  the  vagina. 

COLTSFOO’T. — A well-known  popular 
herb,  indigenous  in  this  country,  highly 
esteemed  for  its  expectorant  and  demul- 
cent properties,  and  largely  used  in 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  affections,  and 
in  cases  of  chronic  asthma.  The  general 
mode  of  using  this  herb  is  in  the  form 
of  a sweetened  decoction,  one  or  two 
handfuls  of  the  leaves  being  boiled  slowly, 
with  the  rind  of  an  orange  or  lemon,  in 
a quart  of  water,  down  to  a pint,  a. 
sufficient  quantity  of  brown  sugar  or 
sugar  candy  being  added  to  make  it 
palatable ; the  whole  is  then  strained, 
and,  when  cold,  from  one  to  two  table- 
spoonfuls are  to  be  g^ven  for  a dose  every 
four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  cough,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, or  oppression  at  the  chest.  The 
syrup  of  coltsfoot  is  prepared  by  boihug 
6 ounces  of  coltsfoot  leaves,  2 ounces  of 
maiden’s  hair,  and  1 ounce  of  hyssop  and 
the.  same  of  liquorice  root,  in  four  pints 
of  water,  down  to  one  pint,  straining  the 
hot  hquid,  and  adding  2 pounds  of 
lump  sugar ; it  is  then  clarified  with 
the  white  of  eggs,  strained  again,  and, 
when  cold,  from  a dessert  to  a table- 
spoonful given  for  a dose  as  often  as 
required.  The  dried  leaves  of  coltsfoot 
are  frequenlly  used,  cither  alone,  or  with 
stramonium  and  other  herbs,  as  a 
tobacco,  to  be  smoked  by  patients  in 
asthma. 

COLZA  OIL.  — An  inflammable  oil 
extracted  from  the  seeds  of  a variety 
of  the  cabbage  plant,  but  only  used  for 
lamps,  and  to  make  an  inferior  kind  of 
soap. 

COMA.  — A state  of  drowsy  insen- 
sibility, in  which  the  patient,  as  if  over- 
come by  a deadly  sleep,  is  incapable  of 
being  roused.  Coma,  though  frequently 
the  result  of  a congested  state  of  the 
brain,  as  in  apoplexy,  may  arise  from 
the  narcotic  influence  of  opium,  hemlock, 
belladonna,  and  other  drugs  acting  on 
the  nervous  system;  from  largo  quantities 
of  spirits  taken  into  the  stomach ; or  the 


formation  of  abscess  on  the  brain,  and 
the  effusion  of  pus  or  serum  on  the 
surface  of  that  organ  ; or  it  may  proceed 
from  injury  to  the  skull  or  head,  as  from 
falls,  blows,  &c.  Coma,  in  whatever  state 
found,  is  always  a mere  symptom,  its 
treatment  falling  under  that  pursued  in 
apoplexy,  poisoning  by  narcotic  drugs, 
and  in  Accidents  to  the  Head,  which  see. 

COMMINUTED. — Anything  broken 
very  small.  A comminuted  fracture  is 
when  a bone,  -by  means  of  a heavy  wheel 
passing  over  it,  or  some  other  cause,  is 
broken  into  minute  splinters.  Such 
accidents,  especially  when  oceun-ing  to 
the  hip  and  thigh,  are  very  serious, 

Eenerally  resulting  in  amputation,  and 
■equently  in  death.  See  Fkactoke. 
COMMISSURE,  — An  anatomical 
phrase,  signifying  a seam  or  fold  in  a 
membrane,  as  in  those  of  the  brain,  form- 
ing a process  which,  depending  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  separates  the 
right  from  the  left  hemisphere.  See 
Duea  Mates. 

COMPRESS. — A piece  of  folded  linen 
or  lint,  of  c.  thickness  proportiouate  to 
the  purpose  required,  and  used  either  to 
lay  over  the  opening  made  in  the  vein 
in  bleeding  (see  Bleedisg),  or  on  the 
top  of  dressings,  to  establish,  with  the 
bandage,  a pressure  upon  any  particular 
part. 

COMPRESSION.  See  Cokcussios. 
CONCENTRATED.  — Condensed 
into  a small  compass : the  active  principle 
or  ingredient  of  any  article  or  drug. 

Concentrated  essences  are  medicinal 
preparations  in  which  the  strength  of 
the  medicine  is  so  condensed,  that  a few 
drops  mixed  with  half  a pint  of  water 
yields  a compound  possessing  all  the 
usual  strength  of  that  quantity  of  an 
infusion  or  decoction,  with  this  ad- 
vantage, that  a mixture  can  be  thus 
instantly  prepared  which  in  the  usual 
course  would  take  hours  to  effect. 
Quinine  and  morphia,  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  bark  and  opium,  are,  in  this 
sense,  concentrated  essences  of  those 
drugs. 

CONCHA.  — From  the  Latin  for  a 
shell ; the  winding  cavity  in  the  tem- 
poral bone,  forming  a portion  of  the 
organization  of  the  inner  ear.  See  Ear. 

CONCOMITANT.  — A medical  term 
used  to  express  an  accompanying  symp- 
tom or  aflection  usually  found  attending 
certain  diseases,  or  happening  at  the  same 
time. 

CONCRETION. — A growing  together; 
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I • the  name  given  to  those  saline  formations 
; engendered  in  the  bowels,  and  known  as 
: intestinal  calculi.  See  CALCTJLtrs. 

CONCUSSION. — A shaking  together. 

' This  term  is  generally  confined  to  an  in- 
jury sustained  by  the  brain,  and  one  of 
the  most  serious  accidents  to  which  the 
head  is  subjected,  and  is  very  often 
; . combined  with  compression, 
i The  CAUSES  of  concussion  are  very 
numerous;  a slight  accident,  such  as  the 
t slipping  off  a step,  may  produce  it  as 
j effectually  as  the  violent  collision  of  two 
j ' railway  trains.  It  may  also  he  induced 

I-  by  a blow,  a fall,  or  anything  that 
violently  shakes  the  body. 

Symptoms. — These  differ  with  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cause,  and  are  in  proportion 
^ to  it.  Usually  all  sense  and  power  of 
|i  motion  are  instantly  suspended,  the  pulse 
is  reduced  to  a thread,  the  breathing  is 
imperceptible,  the  pupil  dilated,  and  the 
body  cold. 

All  cases  of  complete  concussion  are 
divided  into  three  stages ; — in  the  1st, 
*.  there  is  total  insensibility — the  patient 
• cannot  feel  the  pinching  of  his  skin,  or 
r.hear  the  loudest  noises,  though  made  at 
• his  ear ; the  pulse  intermits,  and  the  ex- 
j:  tremities  become  cold.  In  the  2nd  stage, 
!t  the  pulse  is  a little  more  regular,  the 
I breathing  more  evident,  a slight  degree 
. of  warmth  is  diffused  over  the  body,  the 
'skin  becomes  slightly  sensible  to  pain, 
land  the  patient  can  hear,  but  is  inatten- 
' iive  to  sounds  unless  bawled  into  the  ear, 
when  he  will  reply  for  an  instant  if  the 
i question  concerns  his  sufferings ; if  not, 
he  answers  incoherently.  The  3rd  stage 
is  indicated  by  the  passing  off  of  much  of 
the  stupor  and  insensibility,  and  the  set- 
ting in  of  the  inflammatory  stage,  always 
the  most  critical  of  the  three.  Vomiting 
generally  succeeds  a concussion  of  the 
brain,  and  the  contents  both  of  the  bowels 
and  bladder  are  at  different  periods  passed 
unconsciously.  In  some  cases,  the  patient, 
after  a few  hours’  insensibility,  recovers 
entire  consciousness,  the  body  being  re- 
stored to  complete  health  without  one 
' adverse  circumstance ; in  others,  the  coma 
and  insensibility  endure  for  a dozen  or 
fourteen  days,  and  the  patient  is  ever  after 
affected  with  a partial  or  complete  loss  of 
memory,  or  an  irritability  of  stomach  that 
defies  ail  ordinary  treatment. 

Treat.ment.— The  only  other  affection 
of  the  head — always  remembering  the  ex- 
citing cause — that  can  bo  confounded  with 
concussion  is  Compression  on  the  Brain  ; 

I'  and  as  the  treatment  of  each  is  diametri- 
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cally  opposite  in  its  first  stage — that  which 
would  bo  judicious  in  the  one  being  fatal 
to  the  other, — great  care  must  be  taken  to 
discriminate  between  the  two. 

Concussion  is  generally  distinguished 
from  Compression,  by  the  absence  of  ster- 
torous breathing,  and  the  open  or  dilated 
state  of  the  eye.  But  as  any  interference 
with  the  patient  while  in  the  first,  or  in- 
sensible stage,  would  be  highly  dangerous?, 
he  must  bo  left  till  reaction  sets  in,  and 
nature  begins  to  reassert  her  empire,  by 
the  ^peer  breathing,  increased  warmth, 
and  returning  consciousness.  To  expedite 
this  certain  effort  of  nature,  it  was  for- 
merly the  custom  to  give  stimulants,  or, 
rather,  force  them  down  the  passive 
throat;  but  as  this  was  generally  found 
to  increase  the  danger  of  the  third  stage, 
it  has  very  properly  been  discontinued, 
and  bottles  of  water,  or  hot  bricks,  applied 
'to  the  feet  and  body  of  the  patient,  is  now 
all,  except  in  rare  cases,  that  is  done  till 
the  inflammatory  period  sets  in,  when 
bleeding  both  from  the  system  and  the 
head,  cold  applications  to  the  scalp,  hot 
bricks  to  the  feet,  a low  and  unexciting 
diet,'with  a dark  room,  absolute  repose,  and 
solitude,  become  the  sole  means  and  re- 
medies by  which  we  have  any  chance  of 
restoring  the  patient  to  his  former  health. 

Though  bleeding  is  the  chief  agent  on 
which  the  medical  man  depends  for  the 
recovery  of  his  patient,  the  greatest  judg- 
ment is  necessary  in  knowing  when,  and 
how  much  hloodto  takeaway;  for,  should  he 
bleed  before  reaction  has  set  in,  and  some 
amount  of  consciousness  is  restored,  he  is 
morally  certain  to  extinguish  the  life  of 
his  patient. 

CoMPRESSios'  or  Pressure  on  the 
Brain  often  accompanies,  or  instantly 
follows,  concussion,  and  may  be  induced 
by  many  of  the  same  causes  ; or  a severe 
blow,  by  rupturing  an  internal  vessel, 
may  cause  a pressure  on  the  delicate 
organ  by  the  effusion  of  blood  over  its 
surface ; or  a blow,  kick,  or  fall,  by  driving 
a piece  of  the  fractured  skull  on  the  brain, 
may  produce  a most  serious  form  of  com- 
pression. 

Sy.mptoms. — These  are  in  many  re- 
spects the  same  as  those  to  be  found 
under  apoplexy,  and  begin  with  insen- 
sibility, loss  of  sensation  and  hearing, 
accompanied  with  deep,  stertorous  breath- 
ing; cold  extremities;  a low,  oppressed 
pulse,  and  contracted  pupils;  with  a 
pallid  countenance,  except  in  apoplexy, 
when  the  face  is  suft’used  and  the  white 
of  the  eyes  frequently  bloodshot. 
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Compression  is  thus  of  two  kinds — that 
produced  by  an  effusion  of  blood,  serum, 
or  pus,  on  the  brain,  and  that  resulting 
from  the  pressure  established  by  a portion 
of  the  skuU  driven  on,  or  into,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.  The 

Treatment,  in  the  first  of  these  forms, 
consists  in  bleeding  freely  from  the  arm 
or  temporal  arteries,  applying  a blister 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  wth  strong  pur- 
gative medicines ; cold  applications  to  the 
head,  and  hot  ones  to  the  feet,  with  a low 
or  antiphlogistic  diet  and  regimen.  See 
Apoplexy,  Treatment  of. 

CONDIMENTS. — Sauce,  seasoning, 
anything  that  adds  savour  or  flavour  to 
food,  is  regarded  as  a condiment.  The 
only  natural  condiment,  sought  after  as 
much  by  animals  as  by  man,  is  salt. 
Civilization,  however,  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  of  these  provocatives 
to  appetite,  till  they  not  only  embrace  all 
the  peppers  and  spices,  but  include  sugar 
and  other  saccharine  substances.  Salt, 
however,  whether  combined  with  animal 
or  vegetable  substances,  forms  the  base 
of  most  of  the  really  valuable  condiments. 
In  moderation,  most  of  the  condiments 
promote  digestion,  improve  the  appetite, 
and  conduce  to  the  general  health  of  the 
body;  but  with  persons  of  a naturally 
weak  stomach,  condiments  require  to  be 
taken  with  great  care,  and  hot,  stimu- 
lating articles,  such  as  curry,  should  be 
carefully  avoided. 

CONDUCTOR. — A grooved  instru- 
ment, used  by  surgeons  in  operating  for 
stone.  A conductor  is  a bent  steel  imple- 
ment, like  a catheter  in  size  and  shape, 
sometimes  called  a staff,  or  sound,  with  a 
channel  running  down  its  centre. 

CON  DYLES.  — The  epiphyses  or 
knuckle  portions  seen  to  protrude  on 
some  of  the  long  bones.  The  most  pro- 
minent of  these  condyles  is  that  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  elbow,  on  the  bone  of 
the  arm,  a blow  on  which  produces  such 
a benumbing  sensation.  It  is  this  process 
that  is  so  frequently  fractured  with  young 
children,  as,  till  10  or  12  years  of  age,  the 
condyles  are  seldom  completely  ossified, 
being  merely  attached  to  the  bone  by 
cartilage. 

CONFECTION. — By  this  word  is  un- 
derstood some  soft,  sweet  composition 
used  in  medicine,  either  to  make  powders 
into  pills,  or  mix  with  some  vehiele  to 
form  au  emulsion.  The  most  important 
of  these  compositions  are — the  confection 
of  almonds,  confectio  atni/gdalarum  ; aro- 
matic confection,  C.  aromaticum,  used  in 


diarrhoea;  lenitive  electuary,  confectio 
sennm,  an  agreeable  aperient;  ana  con- 
serve of  dog-roses,  or  heps,  confectio 
roscB  canince. 

CONFLUENT. — Running  together;  a 
term  used  to  express  the  worst  stage  of 
small  pox,  in  which  several  pustules  run 
together,  making  one  large  poc,  and  sub- 
sequent pit  or  cavity.  The  term  is  only 
used  in  relation  to  Small  Pox,  which 
see. 

CONGrENITAL. — Bom  with:  any 
malformation,  blemish,  or  mother’s  marks, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  with  which 
a child  is  born,  is  denominated  conge- 
nital. Congenital  weakness  is  an  im- 
paired or  debilitated  constitution,  such  as 
a scrofulous  taint,  handed  down  from 
parent  to  child.  For  marks,  malforma- 
tions, and  other  congenital  disfigpirements, 
see  Mother’s  Mark,  Njbvus. 

CONGESTION. — A fulness  or  excess 
of  blood  in  any  part,  more  than  necessary 
for  the  healthy  perfonnance  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  organ,  is  called  a congestion. 
See  Apoplexy. 

Though  a congestion  may  occur  in  any 
organ,  the  parts  most  frequently  .subject 
to  this  state  of  disease  are  the  brain  and 
the  lungs.  When  attacking  the  former, 
it  is,  when  sudden,  called  apoplexy;  when 
the  latter,  pneumonia.  Congestion  of  any 
organ,  if  not  soon  relieved  by  proper 
means,  is  apt  to  terminate  in  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration.  For  the  general 
treatment  of  this  disease,  see  Apoplexy, 
and  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs. 

CONGIUS. — The  Latin  for  a gallon, 
liquid  measure,  consisting  of  four  imperial 
quarts,  or  eight  pints  of  twenty  ounces 

CONGLOMERATE.  — Heaped,  or 
boimd  together.  A medical  term  apphod 
to  a natural  or  diseased  condition  of  some 
of  the  glands  of  the  human  body,  in  which 
the  mass  or  organ  appears  composed  of  a 
number  of  irregular  lumps,  or  small  | 
glandular  formations,  united  or  bound  j 
together  by  cellular  or  other  tissues.  In  i 
a natural  state,  the  pancreas,  or  sweet- 
bread, is  the  best  example  of  the  con-  | 
gloineratic  gland,  though  in  a dise^ed  | 
condition  it  presents  many  and  various  II 
forms  of  a heaping  together,  or  con-  I 
glomerate  state  of  the  abnormal  struc-  jl 

ture.  II 

CONIUM  M-A.CULATUM.  — Hem-  I 
lock,  wliich  sec.  jfl 

CONJUNCTIVA.— The  white  of  the* 
ej'c;  the  external  coat  of  the  ball  of  thcH 
eve,  sometimes  called  the  adnata.  It  isifl 
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Sink)  this  membrane  that  the  capillaries, 

. after  any  blow,  accident,  or  inflammation 
; of  the  organ,  carry  red  blood,  and 
\ ■ become  what  is  called  bloodshot.  See 
j , Eye. 

I CONSERVE. — A sweet  confection  of 

I some  medicinal  herb  or  gum-resin,  prc- 
) pared  with  gum  and  sugar.  The  most 
important  of  this  class  of  medicinal  pre- 
parations is  the  conserve  of  dog-roses,  or 
heps,  commonly  called  the  conserve  of 
roses.  See  Confection. 

CONSTIPATION.— A thickening,  or 
making  more  solid.  A confined  state  of  the 
bowels ; the  residt  rather  of  some  sudden 
emotion  of  the  mind  than  any  regular 
physical  cause. 

. Costiveness  is  sometimes  habitual,  when 
the  bowels  will  seldom  act  without  ex- 
citement— a torpid  state,  proceeding  from 
a loss  of  tone  or  power  in  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  bowels.  In  cases  of  this  sort, 
where  the  confinement  is  habitual,  it  is 
extremely  improper  to  force  the  bowels 
into  action  by  means  of  purgative  medi- 
cines. 

Exercise  of  the  lower  extremities  by 
• walking,  running,  eating  brown  bread,  and 
E such  like  natural  means  and  aliment,  will 
! be  found  much  more  judicious  than 
: resorting  on  every  occasion  to  the  debdi- 
; tating  system  of  piUs,  castor  oil,  and  such 
! like  remedies.  When  medicine,  however, 

I must  be  taken,  a tablespoonful  of  lenitive 
I electuary  (confection  of  senna)  will  be 
i found  the  most  useful  and  convenient 
t medicine  that  can  be  prescribed,  together 
■ with  a warm  bath  and  the  flesh-brush. 
CONSUMPTION. — This  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  verb  consumo — to 
wear  or  waste  away ; and  never  did  a 
word  express  the  consequent  ravages  of 
• a disease  more  truthfully  and  more  aptly 
than  this. 

Though  a popular  and  most  expressive 
name,  there  is  not  a more  unscientific  or 
. ambiguous  denomination  applied  to  any 
disease  in  the  whole  medical  nomenclature 
t than  that  of  consumption, — a title  based 
: merely  on  an  eflect,  without  the  slightest 
: reference  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or 
even  of  one  of  its  symptoms.  The  ema- 
ciation of  the  body  which  fol^ws  mesen- 
• teric  affections  in  childhood,  pressure  on 
' the  thoracic  duct,  the  reduced  bulk  of  the 
^ body  by  fever,  and  the  ghastly  attenuation 
'which  follows  long  privation  and  atrophy, 
• are  just  as  entitled,  from  their  results,  to 
be  called  consumption  ns  the  disease  so 
universally  understood  by  that  name. 
Consumption,  or  phthisis  phlmo- 
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NALis,  or  a wasting  of  the  lungs,  as  it  is 
denominated  by  medical  men,  has  been, 
till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  one  of 
the  greatest  reproaches  on  the  profession, 
which,  incapable  of  grasping  the  disease 
in  its  entirety,  or  treating  it  on  broad 
scientific  principles,  has  contented  itself 
with  palliating  some  of  its  more  urgent 
symptoms,  and,  declaring  the  evil  to  be 
beyond  the  aid  of  art,  has  stood  calmly  by 
with  folded  hands,  while  death  stalked 
unchecked  through  the  ranks  of  its  prey. 
With  the  brief  exception  we  have  just 
referred  to,  consumption,  for  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a half, — in  this  country  at  least, 
— has  been  literally  given  over  by  the 
doctors,  no  physician  boasting  of  his  cures, 
no  medical  man  hoping  to  effect  any ; at 
I the  same  time,  the  practice  adopted  as  a 
I palliative  for  the  symptoms  has  either 
been  characterized  by  the  most  bigoted 
routine,  or  marked  by  reckless  in- 
difference. 

The  openly  declared  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fession, that  consumption  was  naturally 
mortal  and  physically  incurable,  has  had 
the  most  injurious  effect  both  on  the 
profession  itself  and  the  public  ; for  such 
a dictum  at  once  destroyed  all  emulation 
in  the  youthful  practitioner,  in  whom  the 
constant  iteration  by  his  seniors  of  the 
incurability  of  phthisis  naturally  crushed 
all  further  investigation  of  the  disease,  or 
study  of  the  pathology  regarding  it,  as  a 
mere  waste  of  time;  the  youthful  physician 
soon  joining  the  ranks  of  the  followers  of 
routine,  and  thereby  augmenting  the 
number  of  fatality  believers.  Upon  the 
public,  this  dictum  of  the  profession  had 
the  most  serious  consequences,  as  with 
the  name  of  the  disease  came  the  crushing 
out  of  hope,  and  whole  families  were  given 
over  to  despair  and  an  untimely  death. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  to  this 
depressing  conviction  on  the  mind  of  the 
publicisto  be  attributed  muchof  thefright- 
ful  mortality  that  annually  attends  this 
disease.  The  physical  causes  that  pre- 
dispose to  consumption  have  not  increased 
within  the  last  fifty  years ; nay,  under 
better  ventilation  and  drainage  they  have 
diminished,  while  the  general  spread  of 
scientific  information  has  materially 
tended  to  a better  and  healthier  mode  of 
living.  Yet  still,  under  the  nightmare  of 
a hopeless  doom,  consumption  strides  un- 
checked through  the  land,  and  every  year 
leaves  the  fearful  total  of  sixlt/  or  seventy 
thousand  deaths. 

At  the  be^ginning  of  this  century,  a 
celebrated  French  physician,  Laenncc, 
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being  himself  predisposed  to  consumption, 
devoted  much — indeed,  the  greater  part — of 
his  time  and  study  to  an  investigation  of 
a disease  which  he  felt  sure  would  greatly 
abridge  his  natural  term  of  existence.  To 
this  truly  great  man  medical  science  is 
indebted  for  the  stethoscope,  and  that 
code  of  rules  based  on  its  employment 
which  has  since  given  rise  to  the  branch 
of  medical  knowledge  called  Auscultation 
—a  mode  of  interpreting  sounds  by  the 
motion  of  the  air  in  its  passage  to  and 
from  the  lungs, — an  instrument  which  be- 
comes of  the  utmost  importance  as  a means 
of  demonstrating  the  various  diseases  of 
that  delicate  organ,  being,  in  fact,  the 
alphabet  and  key  to  the  study  of  the 
science  of  auscultation.  See  Stethoscope. 

Other  medical  men  of  eminence,  both  in 
France  and  England,  succeeded  Laennec, 
and,  borrowing  his  ideas,  soon  developed 
more  just  and  scientific  opinions  as  to  the 
seat  and  character  of  consumption,  and, 
as  a consequence,  a more  rational  style  of 
treatment. 

But  although  more  correct  views  are 
now  generally  entertained,  both  as  re- 
gards the  pathology  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  disease,  there  still  remams 
among  the  great  bulk  of  the  profession 
the  same  hopeless  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
any  remedial  agents  that  may  be  pre- 
scribed for  it,  consumption  to  them  being 
regarded  as  incurable,  medicinal  regimen 
and  change  of  climate  being  considered  as 
palliatives  only.  It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  there  are  some  practitioners 
— a small  and  select  few — who  take  a 
very  different  view  of  this  disease,  and  not 
only  maintain  that  consumption  is  curable, 
but  that  nature  is  perpetually  waging  an 
antagonistic  war  against  this  dreaded 
malady,  and  that  by  a close  observation  of 
those  efforts,  and  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciples they  ineuleate,  pulmonary  con- 
sumption becomes  as  amenable  to  science 
as  any  disease  in  the  medical  catalogue. 
So  just  and  theoretically  correct  are  the 
facts  deduced  by  the  supporters  of  this 
side  of  the  question,  and  so  conclusive 
their  practical  example,  that  it  would  be  a 
grave  fault  in  such  a work  as  this  to  omit 
so  important  a subject.  Wo  propose, 
therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  giving  a 
full  account  of  consumption,  and  what  is 
regarded  as  the  orthodox  mode  of  treat- 
ment ; and  then,  in  conclusion,  the  reasons 
for,  and  the  method  of,  treating  consump- 
tion as  curable,  merely  premising  that, 
unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  medical 
science,  the  profession  generally  regards 


all  who  entertain  a belief  in  the  curability 
of  phthisis  as  little  better  than  pretenders 
of  the  heahng  art,  or,  in  other  words, 
empirics. 

The  anatomical  characters  developed 
by  phthisis  pulmonalis,  in  the  different 
stages  of  the  disease,  are,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, an  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
lining  membrane  investing  the  lungs, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  miliary  or 
millet-shaped  granulations,  scattered  over 
the  surface,  and  eventually  invading  the 
texture  of  the  lungs.  These  granulations 
in  time  become  tubercles,  filled  with  an 
opaque,  yellowish-white  fluid,  or  jius, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  time  the 
disease  has  lasted,  or  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms,  is  infiltrated  through  the  en- 
tire structure  of  the  organ,  though  princi- 
pally found  on  the  upper  surface  of  both 
lobes,  and  more  extensively  in  the  right 
than  left  lung.  As  the  disease  still  further 
advances,  ulcerations  take  place  in  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  and  sometimes  are 
found  even  in  the  intestines ; the  liver 
also  participates  in  the  morbid  action — 
becomes  enlarged,  or  changed  both  in 
appearance  and  consistency,  and,  like  the 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  other  organs,  has 
tubercular  formations  scattered  on  its 
surface. 

The  CAUSES  that  predispose  to  con- 
sumption are,  generally,  an  hereditary  pre- 
disposition; scrofula;  a pecviliar  formation 
of  the  body,  such  as  a narrow  chest,  high 
shoulders,  projecting  collar-bones,  a long, 
thin  neck;  and  a sanguineous  tempera- 
ment, indicated  by  a clear  skin,  black  hair, 
dark  eyes,  sallow  complexion,  and  great 
nervous  sensibility.  The  immediate  or 
exciting  causes  are  extremely  numerous, 
— a severe  cold,  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
small  pox,  measles,  long  exposure  to  bad 
or  noxious  air,  an  insiifficient  dietary,  in- 
haling the  subtle  dust  or  fine  metallic 
particles  given  off  in  certain  trades,  as 
among  millers,  needle-makers,  a long-con- 
tinued diarrhoea,  prolonged  suckling, 
spitting  or  vomiting  of  blood,  sudden  cold 
applied  to  the  body  previously  heated,  or 
any  long-sustained  or  violent  emotion  of 
the  mind. 

Symptoms. — These  commence  with  a 
lassitude  that  soon  amounts  to  weariness 
after  the  slightest  exertion ; a short,  dry 
cough,  so  slight  as  seldom  to  attract  at- 
tention till  it  has  grown  to  bo  habitual ; 
the  breathing  becomes  quick  and  short 
upon  the  least  bodily  exertion  : languor, 
debility,  and  loss  of  appetite  soon  follow, 
while  the  cough,  excited  by  every  change 
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I atmosphere,  becomes  more  severe  and 
[ troublesome,  particularly  at  night-time, 

1 when  the  symptoms  assume  a hectic  cha- 
I -racter.  Shooting  pains  arc  felt  across  the 
( chest,  which  feels  tight  and  constricted, 
j "while  the  breathing  is  either  oppressed  or 
t .attended  with  pam  and  difficulty.  A 
^ heavy  pain  is  felt  between  the  shoulders, 
i or  under  the  blade-bones.  The  expecto- 
i ration  at  first  consists  of  a thin,  frothy 
mucus ; this,  however,  gradually  changes 
its  features,  becomes  more  free  and  abun- 
. dant,  and,  by  degrees,  thicker  and  darker, 
.and  after  a time,  purulent,  often  tinged 
( nr  streaked  with  blood.  The  debility 
> keeps  pace  with  the  disease,  till  the  least 
;i  exertion  causes  flushes,  perspiration,  and 
■ rexhaiistion ; at  the  same  time  the  emacia- 
i'  tion  progresses  steadily,  the  thorax  seems 
f to  contract,  causing  the  collar-bones  to 
i stand  so  far  forward  as  to  leave  deep  pits 
i or  hollows  between  them  and  the  first  ribs. 

A settled  pain  is  felt  behind  the  breast- 
/ bone,  or  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  chest, 
which  is  increased  by  every  fit  of  coughing 
t to  a degree  of  such  severity  as  to  prevent 
iithe  patient  from  lying  on  either  side, 
j The  evening  flushes  and  accession  of  the 
I'pulse,  now  begin  to  assume  the  regular 
^■symptoms  of  hectic  fever;  the  face  is 
^Kinged  with  a brilliant  flush,  the  eyes  are 
H.lilated  and  bright,  there  is  a constant 
♦hhirst,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the 
^ Kiles  of  the  feet  are  affected  with  a dry, 
touming  heat ; the  water  is  high  coloured, 
i.  ind  throws  down  a bran-like  sediment; 

I he  tongue,  originally  white,  becomes  of 
O'lne  steady  colour,  clean  and  red.  The 
li  hectic  fever  from  this  time  has  two  ex- 
acerbations,  or  paroxysms,  every  day — one, 
• the  mildest,  about  noon;  the  other,  and 
most  severe,  about  eight  in  the  evening, 

: increwing  from  then  till  after  twelve  at 
' midnight,  and  terminating  in  a copious 
perspiration,  when  there  is  a remission  for 
i some  ten  hours.  Towards  the  concluding 
i stage  of  the  disease,  the  appetite  often 
I improves,  and  the  patient  can  eat  freely, 
land  with  enjoyment;  the  white  of  the 
3yes  becomes  unnaturally  clear  and  pcai-ly, 
» while  the  settled  redness  of  the  cheeks  in- 
|T  creases  the  hollow  and  anxious  character 
i ; jf  the  countenance.  At  length  the  cheeks 
link  in,  cavities  are  developed  on  the 
lemplcs,  the  eyes  appear  to  recede  in 
;heir  orbits,  the  stomach  refuses  its  office, 

' ind  the  food  is  ejected  by  vomiting ; the 
'.lair  falls  off,  the  legs  swell,  leaving  pits 
when  pressed,  as  in  dropsy ; and  the 
patient  finally  sinks  from  physical  ex- 
haustion : or  someUmes  the  appetite 
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retiums,  all  pain  ceases,  and  a few  nights 
of  undisturbed  sleep  afford  such  promise 
of  amendment,  that,  in  the  hope  of 
recovery,  the  patient  plans  schemes  for  an 
early  change  of  climate,  when,  without  a 
moment’s  warning,  a trivial  cough  rup- 
tures some  pulmonary  vessel,  and  with  a 
gush  of  blood,  he  sinks  back  on  his  bed  a 
corpse.  The  mind  suffers  with  the  body, 
and  is  at  one  time  greatly  depressed,  at 
another  elated  with  expectation,  and, 
losing  all  healthy  balance,  is  constantly 
alternating  between  hope  and  fear. 

Consumption  assumes  so  many  special 
differences,  according  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  patient,  and  is  so  frequently 
complicated  with  rheumatic  affections, 
scrofula,  and  other  diseases,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  embody  in  one  list  all  the 
symptoms  displayed. 

The  pulse  in  phthisis  is,  as  a rule,  small, 
quick,  and  sharp,  and  exceeds  the  natural 
standard  of  health.  The  sptita,  or  expec- 
toration, in  consumption  should  be  care- 
fully noted,  as  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
it  assmnes  many  forms  and  appearances. 
At  first  it  is  tbiin  and  frothy ; it  then  be- 
comes more  solid  and  dark — a discoloured 
phlegm;  the  next  change  is  to  a mixed 
condition,  partly  phlegm  and  partly 
matter — muco-piurulent ; after  a time  it 
becomes  entirely  purulent,  when  it  sinks 
in  water;  in  this  form  it  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  white,  cheesy  matter,  or  with 
shreds  of  the  pulmonai'y  tissue,  or  streaked 
with  blood.  At  other  times  it  is  simple 
pus,  and  of  a colour  varying  from  grey  to 
yellow,  green,  or  brown. 

The  peai'ly  whiteness  of  the  eye,  the 
clean  red  tongue,  tho  long  thin  fingers, 
with  the  blue  curved  nails,  are  a few  of 
the  reliable  special  signs  that  indicate  the 
presence  of  phthisis,  however  it  may  be 
complicated  with  other  affections. 

Treatment. — In  incipient  phthisis,  or 
the  earliest  stage  of  tho  disease,  a period 
when  the  physician  is  very  rarely  con- 
sulted, there  are  three  objects  to  bo  at- 
tained : — 1st,  to  promote  absorption  of  the 
tuberculous  matter ; 2nd,  to  subdue  local 
inflammation;  and  3rd,  to  improve  tho 
general  health.  To  effect  the  fii'st  of  these, 
some  physicians  slightly  salivate  by  small 
doses  of  kino  and  calomel;  others  effect 
their  object  by  means  of  the  hydriodatc  of 
potass,  in  mixtimcs,  and  by  inhaling  tho 
fumes  of  iodine  in  hot  water.  The  second 
object  is  effected  by  small  bleedings  from 
the  arm,  or  leeches  on  the  chest,  or  by  the 
tartar  emetic  ointment,  as  n counter- 
ii-ritant.  And  the  third,  by  a proper 
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wholesome  diet,  exorcise,  change  of  air,  a 
sea  voyage,  and  cold  spongings  of  the  body, 
■with  friction. 

The  treatment  in  confirmed  phthisis,  or 
■when  suppuration  has  taken  place— for  by 
consumption  is  understood  the  deposition 
of  tuberculous  matter  in  the  substance  of 
the  lungs, — embraces  fom’  objects: — 1st, 
to  facilitate  the  discharge,  by  expectora- 
tion, of  the  suppui-ated  matter ; 2nd,  to 
subdue  any  local  inflammation  present; 
3rd,  to  relieve  the  most  distressing  symp- 
toms ; and  4th,  to  support  the  patient’s 
strength. 

1st,  To  facilitate  the  discharge.  — In 
the  very  earliest  stage  of  the  disease  this 
result  may  be  effected  by  means  of  an 
emetic,  given  early  in  the  morning  for  a 
few  times ; but  unless  adopted  at  the 
commencement,  the  vomiting  will  cause 
too  great  a jirostration  of  strength  to 
warrant  its  employment.  In  that  case, 
one  of  the  following  powders,  from  either 
of  the  three  prescriptions,  is  to  be  given 
every  morning,  till  the  expectoration  be- 
comes free  and  easy. 

No.  1.  Take  of — 

Powdered  sugar  ...  1 draclim. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  6 grains. 

Mix ; dmde  into  twelve  powders. 

No.  2.  Take  of— 

Powdered  nitre  ...  36  grains. 

Powdered  ipecacuanha  50  grains. 

Powdered  sugar  ...  1 scruple. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders. 

No.  3.  Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  zinc  ...  1 di-achm. 

Cream  of  tartar  ...  1 drachm. 

Mix,  and  di-vide  into  twelve  powders. 

The  best  time  to  take  these  powders  is 
about  eight  o’clock  every  morning,  each 
one  being  mixed  in  a spoon  with  a few 

^ drops  of  water.  , . „ 

2nd,  To  subdue  local  mflammatwn.— 
This  intention  will  be  best  carried  out  by 
the  application  of  from  three  to  six  leeches 
applied  on  the  top  of  the  chest,  or  over  the 
part  where  the  pain  is  most  acutely  felt, 
followed  the  next  day  by  the  use  of  the 
following  counter-irntating.  omtment. 
Take  of — 

Spermaceti  ointment,  and 

Hog’s  lard,  of  each  . • ounce. 

Tartar  emetic . . . • 2 drachms. 

Mix.  The  fourth  part  of  this  ointment 
to  be  rubbed  into  the  chest  across  the 
upper  part,  for  about  ten  minutes,  the  day 
after  the  leeches,  and  a small  quantity 
repeated  in  the  same  manner  night  and 
morning,  till  a plentiful  crop  of  pimples 
breaks  out  over  the  part  rubbed,  when  the 


ointment  is  to  bo  discontinued  for  a time. 
After  a few  days,  these  hard  pimples  en- 
large, become  vesicles  filled  wdth  a pale 
straw-coloured  liquid,  having  flat,  de- 
pressed tops,  and. presenting  all  the  cha- 
racters of  the  small-pox  eruption.  When 
these  vesicles  break,  discharge  their 
fluid,  and  finally  fall  off,  which  will  occur 
in  about  eight  or  ten  days,  the  chest  is  to 
be  washed  and  well  rubbed ; and  it  the 
symptoms  of  tightness  and  oppression 
continue,  the  ointment  must  be  applied 
again,  till  a second  crop  of  pimples  has  run 
through  its  course,  and  if  necessary,  after- 
wards applied  for  a third  or  a fourth  tune. 

3rd,  To  mitigate  the  most  distressing 
sgmptoms. — These  are  generally  the  hard, 
exhausting  cough  ; the  hectic  symptoms, 
or  colhquative  night  sweats;  obstinate- 
diarrhoea,  and  hemoptysis,  or  spitting  of 
blood.  For  the  cough,  the  following 
mixture  and  pills  may  be  taken  with  every 
chance  of  benefit.  Take  of — 

Almond  confection  . . 4 drachms. 

Mint  water  ....  enough  tO' 
make  8 ounces.  Rub  down  and  make  a 
smooth  emulsion ; then  add — 

Extract  of  hemlock  . 1 scruple. 

Syrup  of  tolu . ...  i ounce. 

Laudanum  ....  1 drachm. 

Mix:  take  a tablespoonful  every  three, 
four,  or  six  hours,  and  one  compound 
squill  pill  every  night  and  morning.  Or 
the  following  cough  mixture  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  above,  or  alternated  with 
it.  Take  of — 

Gum  anunoniacum . . 1 drachm. 

Nitrate  of  potass  . . 2 drachms. 

Camphor  water  ...  8 ounces. 

Rub  down  till  a smooth,  creamy  mixture 
is  made,  then  add — 

Tartar  emetic  ...  4 grains. 

Acetate  of  morphia . . 1 grain. 

Mix.  To  be  taken  the  same  as  the  other, 
accompanied  by  the  squill  pills  night  and 
morning.  The  hot  flushes  and^  night 
sweats  are  to  be  relieved  by  sponging  the 
body  with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  and  by 
the  use  of  acid  drinks,  such  as  adding  to  a 
tumbler  of  barley  water  10  or  12  drops  of 
tlie  elixir  of  vitriol,  or  6 drops  ot  nitnc 
acid.  For  the  diarrhoea,  should  not  a 
change  of  diet,  and  the  forbidding  of  all 
solid  matter  to  the  stomach,  have  check^ 
this  exhausting  symptom,  a mixture  made 
by  rubbing  down  4 drachms  of  chalk,  2 
drachms  of  magnesia,  1 drachm  of  aro- 
matic confection,  in  6 ounces  of  pep)>er- 
mint  water,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  t wo 
tablcspoonfuls  three  tunes  a day  till  reliet 
is  obtained;  or  a tcaspoonful  of  ^cture 
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of  kiuo  may  be  substituted  night  and 
morning  in  a wineglass  of  watej.  The 
spitting  of  blood,  though  often  a very 
formidable  symptom,  sometimes  produces 
more  alarm  than  actual  danger;  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  arrest  it  at  once; 
for  this  purpose,  the  subjoined  pills  should 
be  taken,  each  pill  being  washed  down  by 
a Copious  draught  of  buttermilk,  or  else 
weak  vinegar  and  .water.  Take  of — 

Sugar  of  lead ....  2 scruples. 

Opium,  powdered  . . 2 grains. 

Kino,  pow'dered  ...  10  grains. 

Mis ; make  into  a mass  with  extract  of 
dandelion,  .and  divide  into  twelve  pills; 
one  to  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 
No  danger  can  accrue  from  this,  or  double 
the  above  quantity  of  sugar  of  lead,  so 
long  as  the  buttermilk  or  w'eak  vinegar 
accompanies  each  dose.  Sometimes  the 
pulse  becomes  very  quick  and  sharp,  and 
accompanied  with  painful  palpitations, 
causing  great  uneasiness.  In  such  cases 
it  is  often  necessary  to  give  from  6 to  10 
drops  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  to  reduce 
tba»  heart’s  action,  repeating  the  dose  as 
required. 

4th,  To  support  the  patient’s  strength. 
— The  first  and  most  important  agent  is 
a nourishing  diet,  hut  wUhoxLt  stinmlants, 
such  means  never  being  called  for  except 
in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease.  The  diet 
in  all  cases  must  be  light,  nutritious,  and 
easy  of  digestion,  care  being  taken  to 
supply  the  stomach  with  food  every  four 
or  five  hours. 

Next  to  a judicious  dietary  is  change  of 
air  and  cliniate,  but  only  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease.  The  sending  a con- 
sumptive patient,  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  disease,  to  a warm  climate,  is  an  act 
of  gross  inhumanity  both  to  the  sufferer 
and  his  friends,  and  of  culpable  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  physician  who  recom- 
mends it.  The  places  most  suited  to  a 
patient  in  England,  and  to  which  he  may 
go  without  absolute  danger  in  all  but  the 
fa.st  stage,  are  the  south  and  south-west 
coast ; and  in  the  first  stage,  to  the  south- 
west of  France  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
Madeiras  in  the  Atlantic, when asea voyage 
may  be  safely  taken.  (.Sec  Cli-matk.) 

It  would  require  half  a nuinber  of  this 
work  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  remc- 
(lics  which  have  been  used  and  highly  re- 
commended in  the  treatment  of  phthisis. 
Among  those  articles  used  for  the  supposed 
efficacy  of  their  fumes  arc  stramonium, 
hemlock,  tobacco,  hemp,  foxglove,  ani- 
seed, cumin  and  sorno  other  seeds, 
benzoin  and  camphor,  either  mi.\.ed  or 
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alone,  and  smoked  in  a tobacco  pipe. 
Inhalations  of  ether,  iodine,  chlorine,  hy- 
drogen, and  hydro-carbon,  with  creosote, 
and  the  vapour  of  tar,  have  all  been 
strongly  recommended,  and  have  been 
occasionally  very  serviceable  as  remedial 
agents.  Another  set  of  agents  strongly 
recommended,  and  sometimes  affording 
benefit,  are — hydrocyanic  acid,  all  varieties 
of  mineral  tonics,  salts,  and  acids ; vege- 
table tonics,  such  as  quinine;  and  the  stimu- 
lating properties  of  chalybeate  waters. 
The  system  adopted  by  Laennec  and 
Louis,  the  celebrated  French  physicians, 
of  giving  immense  doses  of  tartar  emetic, 
has  found  numerous  followers  in  this 
country,  such  prescriptions  as  the  follow- 
ing being  an  ordinary  form  of  exhibiting 
this  active  medicine,  where  the  urgency  of 
the  cough  has  to  be  coiTected.  Take  of — 

Infusion  of  Colombo  . 6 ounces. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  1 scruple. 

Laudanum  ....  60  minims. 
Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  being  given 
every  four  or  six  hours.  Among  the  most 
approved  dietetic  remedies  are  to  be 
classed  the  Iceland  and  Irish  mosses, 
which,  boiled  with  lemon  peel  to  a con- 
centrated strength,  are  then  sweetened 
and  cast  into  moulds,  and  eaten  when  cold, 
hke  ordinary  jellies.  Next  in  estimation 
follows  the  calf’s-feet  jelly,  and,  in  cases 
of  gi’eat  exhaustion  and  emaciation,  basins 
of  boiled  milk  and  suet,  eaten  with  bread 
for  supper  every  night,  is  a diet  exti’emely 
popular.  Upon  the  same  principle.  Cod 
Liver  Oil  is  now  almost  universally  em- 
jjloyed  in  the  emaciation  stage;  and  w'here 
the  stomach  is  capable  of  fully  digesting 
it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  cod  liver  oil, 
like  the  boiled  suet,  does  often  efi’ect  very 
great  benefit  in  helping  forward  the  re- 
plenishing of  the  system,  when  worn  down 
by  this  disease. 

As  prophylactic  or  preventive  means 
to  ward  off  this  dreaded  malady  from  an 
infected  I'amily,  a good,  wholesome,  and 
plentiful  dietary,  warm  clothing,  exercise, 
especially  such  as  expands  the  cheat,  cold 
sea  bathing,  with  a free  use  of  the  fiesh- 
brush,  frequent  declamation,  the  avoidance 
of  all  colds  or  sudden  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, and,  if  possible,  a lengthened  resi- 
dence m a warm,  dry  climate,  such  as 
Australia  or  the  East  Indies,  afford  the 
most  probable  means  by  which  to  escape  the 
con8e(|uenccb  oi  a natural  predisposition. 

, _ The  general  belief  among  the  profession 
is,  that  though  the  disease  sometijiics 
cures  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  effect  a euro 
by  art;  and  (hat  when  once  tubeicles 
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Lave  been  formed,  and  suppuration  is 
established,  medicine  can  do  nothing  be- 
yond palliating  some  of  the  most  distress- 
ing Symptoms. 

Consumption  Cueable. — The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  the  advocates  of  the 
curabihty  of  phthisis  base  their  treatment 
is  foimded  on  the  acknowledged  fact  that 
nature  frequently  effects  a perfect  cure 
of  this  disease,  even  when  far  advanced, 
by  setting  up  an  antagonistic  disease — the 
more  threatening,  or  greater  evil,  con- 
quering the  lesser;  while  in  other  and 
less  successful  cases,  there  has  been  a 
complete  arrest  of  the  complaint,  which 
has  continued  for  a longer  or  shorter 
period.  In  the  former  instances,  some 
species  of  malformation  in  the  mouth  or 
air-passages  has  been  induced,  which,  by 
equalizing  the  balance  between  the  ad- 
mission of  air  and  the  condition  of  the 
lungs,  effects,  by  mechanical  means,  a 
cure.  In  the  latter,  a sudden  cold,  by 
producing  a thickening  of  the  mucous 
lining,  and  the  pregnancy  of  a female 
patient,  will,  either  of  them,  effectually 
arrest  the  progress  of  consumption,  till 
after  confinement  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
restoration  of  voice  by  the  cure  of  the 
thickened  membrane  in  the  other,  once 
more  brings  the  slumbering  disease  into 
active  operation.  It  is  on  the  knowledge 
of  these  antagonisms  to  the  disease  of 
consumption  that  the  whole  system  of 
cure  is  based,  and  that  tubercular  cavities, 
when  they  exist  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  have  any  chance  of  being  closed  or 
cicatrized — that  cicatrization beingeffected 
by  enlarging  the  volume  of  the  limgs 
themselves. 

Among  the  most  important  of  nature’s 
antagonisms  must  be  enumerated  catarrh, 
chronic  asthma,  enlarged  tonsils,  bron- 
chocele,  tumours  in  the  throat,  polypi  in 
the  nostrils,  and  whatever  impedes  the 
free  expiration  of  the  air  from  the  limgs. 

Before  explaining  the  reason  on  which 
these  various  prophylactics  act,  we  must 
observe,  in  the  first  instance,  that  in  con- 
sumption the  lungs  are  not  fully  or 
eq^lly  inflated,  the  proper  and  natural 
relation  between  the  two  powers  of  inspi- 
ration and  expiration  being  destroyed, 
the  air-passages  becoming  too  wide  for  the 
diminished  volume  of  the  lungs.  What- 
ever, therefore,  by  diminishing  the  com- 
pass or  capacity  of  tlio  air-passages, 
assists  to  restore  the  natural  relation 
between  the  lungs  and  windpipe,  there- 
by contributes  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  A catarrh,  or  common 


cold,  or  an  attack  of  asthma,  in  this 
manner,  by  producing  a thickening  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  wind- 
pipe, materially  diminishes  the  circum- 
ference of  the  passage,  and  consequentljy^ 
less  air  reaches  the  lungs,  from  the  di- 
minished capacity  of  the  tube.  Enlarged 
tonsils,  by  contracting  the  space  at  the 
entrance  of  the  larynx,  answers  the  same 
purpose;  while  a goitre,  or  any  other 
tumour,  on  the  front  or  side  of  the  wind- 
pipe, by  pressing  on  that  tube,  contracts 
it  in  some  part  of  its  course,  effecting 
exactly  the  same  purpose.  And  lastly, 
polypi  forming  in  the  nostrils  almost 
entirely  cuts  off  one  collateral  source  of 
respiration,  and  thus  each  of  these  causes, 
by  overcoming  one  of  the  most  serious 
results  of  consumption, — an  air-shaft  too 
wide  for  the  diminished  volume  of  the 
lungs, — tends  to  restore  the  equihbrium 
and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  same  cause  that  beneficially  allows  a 
less  amount  of  air  to  reach  the  lungs  acts 
still  more  luefully  by  preventing  the  air 
from  escaping  so  quickly  by  expirsition 
from  the  organ,  thereby  allowing  the 
lungs  to  be  more  fnUy  dilated  in  all  their 
parts ; for  the  more  fully  they  can  be  in- 
flated at  each  inspiration  the  gi'eater 
chance  is  there — nay,  the  greater  certainty 
— of  a radical  cure  being  effected,  even  by 
natural  means.  As  the  lungs  become 
gradually  expanded,  the  diseased  parts  or 
cavities  become  pressed  against  the  sound 
portions,  or  against  the  bony  construction 
of  the  thoracic  cage  formed  by  the  ribs 
and  breast-bone,  and  are  consequent  Ij 
placed  in  a position  favourable  to  cicatri- 
zation, or  union  by  the  first  intention, 
and  ultimately  effecting  a complete  cure, 
a result  that  every  medical  man  has  had 
many  opportunities  of  satisfying  himself 
of  in  post  mortems  made  on  persons  who 
have  died  from  some  other  cause,  and 
where  abundant  traces  were  left  to  show 
where  a formidable  pulmonary  disease  had 
once  existed.  The  practitioner  who  treats 
consumption  as  curable,  without  repudi- 
ating the  use  of  leeches,  blisters,  cupping, 
or  the  internal  aid  of  medicine,  is  con- 
scious that,  alone,  these  means  will  never 
effect  the  result  aimed  at,  and  when 
nature  does  not  assist  his  efforts  by  a 
catarrh,  or  enlarged  tonsils,  or  other  an- 
tagonism, ho  invents  one  for  himself: 
that  antagonist  to  mortal  phthisis,  he  has 
found  in  the  instrument  showui  in  the 
annexed  cut.  • i 

By  the  mechanism  upon  whicli  this  little 
appai'atus  is  constructed,  the  patient  is 
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• enabled,  by  placing  the  tube  in  his  mouth,  i 
.land  closing  the  nostrils,  to  inhale  a slow  | 
i and  steady  stream  of  air  into  liis  lungs,  j 
■•-sufficient  to  distend  every  cell  in  every  j 
' lobe,  while  by  slowl}*  expiring  through 
' the  same  mouthpiece,  the  air  can  only 
' escape  in  that  guarded  and  just  ratio,  as 
! shall  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  organ 
‘ which  usually  follows  expiration  through 
1 the  disproportioned  trachea.  The  respi- 
I . rator  must  be  used  at  first  for  ten  minutes 
1 at  a time  thrice  a day,  till  by  practice  it 
j can  be  increased  with  perfect  ease  to  half 
! an  hour  on  each  occasion, 
j In  all  cases,  the  circumference  of  the 
! chest  under  the  armpits  should  be  mea- 
i siured  before  beginning  its  use,  for  in 
I less  than  a month  in  many  cases,,  and  in 
i five  weeks  in  most,  an  enlargement  to  the 
( size  of  at  least  an  inch  will  be  found  to 
j have  taken  place.  Every  subsequent 
i week  -will  show  a still  more  satisfactory 
|j  result ; the  chest  will  expand,  the  cavity 
[j  under  the  collar-bones  disappear,  the 

I-  shoulders  be  thrown  back,  and  with  the 
improvement  of  aU.  the  morbid  symptoms 
• the  body  recover  flesh,  and  the  counte- 
■ nance  regain  its  healthy  aspect  and 
ij : natural  fulness. 


THE  PULMONARY  RESPIRATOR. 


In  many  cases,  the  expansion  is  so 
steady,  that  at  the  end  of  a few  months 
the  waistcoat  has  often  to  bo  enlarged. 
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The  time  that  the  respirator  must  be  used 
depends  upon  circumstances ; but,  in 
general,  it  should  not  be  discontinued 
imder  a twelvemonth,  and  then  resumed 
on  the  first  sign  of  a relapse.  The  only 
case  in  which  its  use  is  for  a time  inter- 
dicted is  during  spitting  of  blood,  when 
the  sugar  of  lead  pills,  leeches,  or  cupping 
on  the  chest  should  be  substituted,  till 
that  symptom  having  been  relieved  allows 
the  patient  to  return  to  the  only  certain 
remedy  we  possess,  the  respirator. 

Some  of  the  benefits  that  result  from 
this  treatment  are  that  the  patient  is 
saved  much  of  the  tortuPe  inflicted  by 
blisters  and  tartiy:  emetic,  which,  with 
many  of  the  drugs  now  so  popular  in  the 
disease,  may  be  expunged  without  injury 
to  the  patient.  Mereury,  as  tending  to 
the  liquefaction  of  tubercular  matter,  is 
decidedly  most  objectionable.  For  the 
sounds  yielded  by  percussion,  &c.,  see 
Stethoscope.  For  an  internal  treat- 
ment to  accompany  the  constant  use  of 
the  respirator,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
prescriptions  given  under  the  first,  or 
palliative  treatment  of  eonsumption. 

CONTAGION. — Medically,  this  word 
signifies  the  spreading  or  catching  of  a 
disease,  or  the  communicating  or  trans- 
ferring of  a malady  from  one  person  to 
another  by  contact  or  touch,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  cases  of  itch  and  cow-pox — the 
first  by  touch,  the  last  by  vaccination. 
Several  other  diseases  are  in  the  same  way 
contagious,  but  the  above  are  sufficient 
for  illustration.  Great  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  among  medical  men  as  to  the  strict 
distinction  between  contagion  and  infec- 
tion ; many  using  the  one  word  to  imply 
both  those  diseases  propagated  by  touch 
or  contagion,  and  those  more  subtly  con- 
veyed from  one  body  to  another  by  the 
mysterious  agency  of  miasmata.  That 
invisible  gas  loaded  with  the  seeds  of 
pestilence,  which,  floating  on  the  air,  is 
carried  to  an  unlcnown  distance  to  germi- 
nate in  a new  soil,  and  again  spread  its 
corruptible  elements : an  unexplained,  but 
sufficiently  well-authenticated  cause  of 
disease  known  as  inlection,  and  of  which 
typhus  fever  and  small  jiox  arc  the  best 
examples. 

The  nature  of  malaria,  and  the  peeuliar 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  favourable  to 
the  carriage  ot  this  invisible  gossamer 
poison,  will  bo  explained  under  the  heads 
oi  IMalaria  and  Intection,  which  see. 

CONTEACi’IDlLIT Y.  — A drawing 
j togcl  her  J an  inherent  jiower  of  contraction : 
j a prole.ssionnl  term  used  to  exiircss  the 
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power  residing  in  all  muscular  fibre,  when 
ex  ( ended  or  pulled  out,  to  return  to  its 
original  condition  without  injury. 

It  is  this  power  that  gives  all  the  force 
to  the  muscles  of  the  body,  as  before  a 
blow  con  be  struck,  a step  advanced,  or  a 
motion  made,  the  muscle  or  set  of  muscles 
that  perform  the  act  must  first  be  drawn 
by  the  nerves  of  volition  and  motion  into 
a more  or  less  rigid  state  of  contraction. 
A small  piece  of  India-rubber  drawn  out 
into  a lengthened  string,  illustrates,  when 
the  stretch  at  one  end  is  removed,  the 
power  and  nature  of  muscular  contracti- 
bility. 

CONTRAYEEVA  DORSTENIA.— A 
mucilaginous  plant,  formerly  much  em- 
ployed as  a tonic  diaphoretic  and  astrin- 
gent. From  the  absence  of  tannin  the 
infusion  of  contrayerva  bark  makes  an 
admirable  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of 
iron  in  all  its  shapes.  A strong  deeoction 
of  the  plant  mixed  with  chalk,  and  dried 
into  round  masses  like  prepared  chalk, 
is  usually  vended  by  chemists  as  Con- 
trayerva Balls,  for  children  during  teething 
or  diarrhoea. 

CONTUSIONS. — This  class  of  external 
injuries  so  nftirly  resembles  that  of  bruises 
that  the  same  description  may  generally 
answer  for  both.  Each  is  an  injm-y  in- 
flicted by  a blunt  instrument,  and  may  be 
eflected  by  blows,  falls,  or  colhsions,  and 
is  attended  with  discolorations  and 
swelling.  Contusions  are  generally  more 
severe  than  bruises,  and  are  divided  into 
those  called  simple  and  compound.  The 
simple  contusion  difiers  little  from  a 
bruise,  and  presents  a discoloured  and 
partly  swollen  smTace,  large  or  small 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  blow  or 
fall.  A black  eye  is  as  often  a contusion 
as  a bruise.  Contusions  require,  in  most 
instances,  the  same  treatment  as  the 
former,  and  should  consist  in  applying  a 
pledget  of  lint  well  soaked  in  extract  of 
lead,  which  generally  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient, in  one  or  two  applications,  to  cure 
the  accident. 

A compound  contusion  is  a much  more 
serious  injury,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
cutting  or  abrasion  of  the  skin,  the  cellular 
tissue  and  muscles  beneath  are  often  so 
seriously  disorganized  as  to  be  reduced  to 
a state  of  pulp.  Such  accidents  are  always 
more  serious  over  bones  thinly  covered 
with  flesh,  as  (hen  the  parts  injured  arc 
liable  to  mortify  and  slough.  j 

The  TEh’ATMENT  in  such  cases  consists  | 
in  first  laying  the  lorn  or  cut  skin  ns 
smooth  and  natural  as  possible,  removing  I 


any  sand  or  stones,  applying,  as  in  the 
former  case,  a pledget  wetted  with  the 
extract  of  lead,  and  laying  a warm  bran 
poultice  over  all.  This  application  is  to 
be  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours,  and 
as  much  rest  given  to  the  part  as  possible. 
See  Bepise. 

CONVALESCENCE.— By  this  term  is 
understood  the  period  between  the  cure  of 
a disease  and  the  perfect  recovery  of  the 
patient.  The  stage  of  convalescence  re- 
quu-es  much  and  careful  watching,  that 
the  two  indications  to  be  fulfilled  may  be 
properly  understood  and  vigilantly  pro- 
vided for;  namely,  to  restore  the  strength, 
and  guard  against  a relapse.  The  space 
of  time  occupied  in  a recovery  is  extremely 
uncertain,  the  period  of  convalescence  after 
some  diseases  being  very  tedious ; it  is  also 
always  a critical  time,  in  which  the  con- 
valescent may  suffer  one  or  even  several 
relapses. 

CON  VOLVULUS.— A genus  of 
plants  with  trumpet-shaped  flowers  be- 
longing to  the  Natural  order  Convolvit- 
lacece ; the  most  important  drugs  derived 
from  the  genus  are  Jalap  and  Scammony, 
which  see. 

CONVULSIONS  are  irregular  and 
involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  body, 
caused  by  some  source  of  irritation  applied 
to  the  nervous  system. 

From  whatevereause  induced,- upon  the 
removal  of  the  nervous- influence  which 
maintains  the  tone  of  the  muscles,  the 
equilibrium  being  withdrawn,  the  -flexors 
are  thrown  into  violent  contraction,  and 
the  extensors,  being  put  on  the*  stretch, 
are  in  their  turn  brought  into  action,'  and 
an  alternate  contraction  of  thotwo  sets  of 
muscles  takes  place ; but  the  ltexors,--being 
the  most  excited,  finally  overpower  the  ex- 
tensors, and  when  death  ensues,  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  hands,  feet,  andJegsare 
found Convulsions  are  thUs  often 
the  last  movements  of  a living  ;bod3'-j  and 
not  unfrequently  prove  an  effihient  cause 
of  restoration  Irom  s^mcope,  or  fainting ; 
for  when  the  circulation  has  almost  ceased, 
and  the  heart,  rendered  too  languid  bv  the 
small  amount  of  blood  it  receives,' to  act 
with  sufficient  vigour  to  maintain  life,  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremi- 
ties forces  the  blood  through  the  veins  up 
to  the  heart,  and  by  that  accession  mstores 
the  organ  to  its  natural  function.  The 
trembling  felt  in  the  limbs  from  cold  is  a 
low  form  of  convulsion,  and  servos  in  a 
measure  to  increase  the  warmth  by.  in 
the  same  manner,  restoring  the  circulation. 
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A perfect  convulsion  consists  of  an  al- 
; ; ternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the 
!; ! -muscles,  and  is  called  clonic  convulsion,  a 
;'condition  that  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
•shutting  and  opening  of  the  hand.  This 
:form  oi  the  disease  is  shown  most  com- 
: pletely  in  hysteria. 

Another  form  of  convulsion  is  that  in 
which  the  contraction,  instead  of  being 
; followed  by  relaxation,  is  succeeded  by 
r rigidity  or  a powerful  tension  of  the 
L muscles;  this  is  called  tonic  convulsion, 
and  is  exemplified  by  lock-jaw  and 
tetanus. 

Symptoms. — The  signs  that  indicate 
the  approach  of  convulsions  are  generally 
pains  in  the  head,  with  giddiness,  dim- 
ness' of  sight,  cold  feet,  and  tremblings ; 
creeping  chills  are  felt  extending  up  the 

■ spine;  the  eyes  become  bloodshot  and 
protrude;  the  muscles  of  the  face  are 
irregularly  affected,  causing  the  teeth  to 
chatter,  as  if  the  patient  were  cold ; the 
eyes  are  rolled  about ; the  tongue  is  pro- 

■ truded;  the  patient  gasps  for  breath; 

. clutches  violently  with  his  hands,  which 
. arc  often  so  spasmodically  clenched  as  to 

drive  the  nails  into  the  flesh ; the  veins 
. swell,  and  become  distended  like  knotted 
cords ; and  the  whole  body  is  thrown 
into  severe  contractions.  So  powerful 
are  these  involuntary  motions,  that  while 
under  their  influence  it  often  requires 
six  or  eight  men  to  restrain  a weak  girl, 
whom  at  another  time  a woman  might 
have  coerced.  This  state  or  paroxysm, 
in  which  the  patient  is  desperately  fight- 
! ing  with  his  arms,  striking  and  plunging 
with  his  legs,  and  wi-ithing  his  body  in 
every  conceivable  position,  may  endure 
for  only  a few  minutes,  or  it  may  continue 
for  hours.  In  some  cases  the  attack  may 
consist  of  several  stages,  with  longer  or 
shorter  intermissions,  or  periods  of  ex- 
treme languor  and  exhaustion ; when  in 
a moment,  and  without  warning,  the 
same  violent  convulsions  and  struggling 
is  resumed,  till,  either  returning  more 
rapidly,  and  lasting  longer,  the  patient 
expires  under  their  severity;  or  having 
longer  intermissions,  and  the  attacks 
becoming  weaker,  the  paroxysm  finally 
subsides,  leaving  the  sufferer  completely 
prostrated. 

Causes. — Females  are,  as  a rule,  more 
frequently  subject  to  convulsions  than 
males,  and  whatever  upsets  the  balance 
of  nervous  power,  or  irritates  the  nervous 
system,  acts  as  an  exciting  cause.  Ute- 
rine diseases,  menstrual  irregularity,  tape 
worms,  mental  excitement,  the  sudden 
2C6 


receding  from  the  surface  of  any  eruptive 
disease,  and  the  exhaustion  consequent 
on  a prolonged  labour,  or  flooding,  are 
among  the  most  general  causes  with 
adults ; the  convulsions  of  infants  or 
children  proceed  from  acid  or  acrid  matter 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  water  on  the 
head,  the  irritation  of  teething,  worms, 
&c.  See  Advice  to  Mothees;  In- 
fants, Diseases  op. 

Teeatment. — This  must  depend  upon 
the  cause  that  has  in  the  first  instance 
produced  the  disease.  For  the  convulsions 
of  childhood,  the  warm  bath,  friction 
along  the  spine,  lancing  the  gums,  and 
an  aperient  powder,  will  be  found  the 
most  suitable  remedies.  If  produced  by 
some  repelled  disease,  the  warm  bath, 
with  cold  lotions  to  the  head,  or  blisters, 
must  be  resorted  to ; while  in  those  cases 
where  the  con-vulsions  arise  from  uterine 
or  epileptic  causes,  those  diseases  must  be 
referred  to  for  the  proper  treatment  to  be 
adopted. 

When  this  disease  occurs  in  a full- 
bodied,  youthful  subject,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bleed,  and  that  freely;  but  in  most 
cases  the  best  and  most  effectual  remedy 
is  an  emetic  of  white  vitriol,  which  will 
more  fr-equently  break  the  chain  of  mor- 
bid action  than  any  other  remedy.  The 
after  treatment  will  then  depend  upon 
circumstances,  and  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  cause ; in  general,  ammonia, 
brandy,  ether,  and  camphor  are  required. 
When  convulsions  proceed  from  vegetable 
poisons,  the  stomach-pump,  and  such 
means  as  are  prescribed  untler  Poisons — 
which  see — should  be  adopted.  In  bleed- 
ing a patient  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  convulsion,  great  care  is  necessaiy  on 
the  part  of  the  operator,  lest  in  the 
struggles  of  the  patient  he  should  transfix 
the  vein,  and  wound  the  artery  beneath. 
For  a more  consecutive  mode  of  treatment 
see  Hysteria. 

COPAIBA,  OR  COPAYVA,  BALSAM 
OF. — The  plant  which  yields  this  medical 
balm  is  a native  of  tropical  latitudes,  and 
is  known  as  the  Copaifera  inuttynga, 
belonging  to  the  Natural  order  Legu- 
minosce.  The  balsam  of  capivi,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  is  obtained  in  the  usual 
manner  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark 
of  the  plant,  and  collecting  in  suitable 
vessels  tho  resinous  juice  which  exudes. 
Capivi  acts  on  the  body  as  a diuretic,  ex- 
pectorant, and  in  large  doses  as  a purga- 
tive, and  exercises  a direct  and  special 
induenee  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  tho 
body.  On  account  of  this  action  on  tho 
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lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  drug  has  been  given  in  those  diseases 
which  more  properly  have  their  seat  in 
some  part  of  that  membrane.  Foremost 
among  these  are  those  affecting  the 
urinary  organs,  as  in  chronic  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  and  the  urethra,  in  lluor 
albus,  gleet,  and  gonorrheea.  In  affec- 
tions of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  wind- 
pipe and  air-passages,  as  in  cases  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  capivi  has  also  been 
strongly  recommended.  It  may  either 
be  taken  alone  or  in  combination  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  mucilage,  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion,  or  simply  floating 
on  a little  peppermint  or  cinnamon  water. 

For  those  whose  stomach  cannot  retain 
the  capivi,  or  wish  to  avoid  the  smell  left 
in  the  mouth,  an  ingenious  method  has 
been  lately  adopted  of  enclosing  the 
balsam  in  a thin  gelatinous  capsule, 
which  being  swallowed  like  a bolus  or 
large  pill,  is  ultimately  dissolved.  The 
rank  smell  attending  this  drug  is  the 
most  objectionable  property  it  possesses, 
for  being  so  strong  and  peculiar,  it  is  apt 
to  betray  its  use  in  the  breath  of  the 
patient.  The  dose  of  capivi  is  from  10  or 
16  drops  to  a drachm,  or  small  teaspoon- 
ful, taken  from  every  four  hours  to  three 
times  a day. 

COPAL. — A resinous  drug  possessing 
diuretic  properties,  but  seldom  employed 
in  medicine,  its  chief  use  being  to  varnish 
— when  dissolved  in  turpentine,  naphtha, 
or  spirits  of  wine — paper,  wood,  or  metals. 

COPPER. — Cuprum.  A well-known 
metal,  of  a yellow-reddish  colour,  which, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  ductility  and 
malleability,  is  of  great  value  in  the  arts 
in  regard  to  the  many  purposes  to  w'hich 
it  can  be  applied ; it  is  eight  and  a half 
times  heavier  than  water,  and  possesses 
the  great  advantage  of  not  being  easily 
acted  on  by  the  atmosphere  like  other 
metals,  while  its  power  of  resisting  the 
action  of  salt  water,  renders  it  invaluable 
as  a sheeting  for  the  bottoms  of  ships. 
Copper  is  the  most  sonorous  of  all  the 
metals,  and  is  found,  both  native  and  in 
combination  with  sulphur,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  though  the  finest  qualities  are 
found  in  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Turkey, 
Australia,  &c. 

Prepaeations  and  Uses. — There  are 
three  kinds  of  the  native  copper,  known 
as  the  common,  the  rose,  and  the  virgin. 
There  are  only  two  preparations,  or  salts 
of  copper,  used  in  meclicinc ; the  one  a 
combination  of  sulphuric  acid  and  copper — 
the  sulphate  of  copper;  and  the  other 


composed  of  vinegar  and  the  oxide  of  the 
metal — the  acetate  of  copper.  The  sul- 
phate— hluestone,  or  blue  vitriol — is  fre- 
quently found  in  a liquid  state  in  large 
pools  in  the  mine,  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained in  rich  blue  crystals  by  evapora- 
tion ; or  it  is  found  in  sohd  masses,  when 
it  is  purified  by  dissolving,  filtering,  and 
evaporating  into  crystals.  The  acetate, 
or  verdigris,  is  procured  by  washing 
plates  of  copper  with  vinegar  or  the  lees 
of  wine,  and  setting  the  plates  to  dry, 
when  the  product  is  formed  on  the  surface 
of  the  metal,  in  the  form  of  a green  fen 
or  paste,  from  which  it  is  scraped  and 
dried,  and  the  plates  again  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  air  and  acid. 


NATIVE  COPPER  ORE. 

Copper  exercises  three  distinct  actions 
on  the  system,  namely,  as  an  emetic,  an 
astringent,  and  as  an  escharotic  or  a caus- 
tic; it  possesses  also  a fourth  action, 
common  to  all  metals  taken  in  small 
doses — that  of  a tonic.  As  an  emetic,  in 
doses  of  from  7 to  15  grains,  sulphate  of 
copper  is  extremely  useful  in  many  cases 
where  such  an  action  is  necessary,  especi- 
ally in  cases  of  vegetable  poisoning.  As 
as  astringent  in  a collyrium  for  weak  eyes, 
in  the  proportion  of  1 grain  to  the  ounce 
of  water;  or  as  an  astringent  lotion  to  ill- 
conditioned  or  sluggish  ulcers,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  3 grains  to  the  ounce.  -And 
ns  an  escharotic,  the  sulphate,  or  blue- 
stone,  is  employed  in  the  form  of  a satii- 
I'ated  solution,  or  the  jmrt  is  rubbed  with 
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the  wet  crystal,  as  in  using  caustic,  or 
by  covering  the  surface  with  a layer  of 
powdered  sulphate  of  copper.  The  article, 
however,  most  generally  used  for  this 
purpose  is  the  acetate,  or  verdigris,  which, 
made  into  an  ointment,  was  at  one  time 
much  used  as  an  application  to  cancerous 
ulcers.  As  a tonic,  the  action  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper,  in  doses  of  from  to  ^ a 
grain  three  times  a day,  especially  for  the 
debility  consequent  on  nervous  diseases, 
such  as  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  &c., 
when  made  into  pills,  is  both  satisfactory 
and  permanent.  Other  preparations  are 
occasionally  used,  as  the  nitrate,  carbon- 
ate, and  ammoniate  of  copper;  their  pro- 
perties, however,  are  the  same  as  those 
already  given.  Its  effects  on  the  system 
when  taken  in  excess,  or  an  over-dose, 
will  be  foimd  imder  the  head  of  Poisons, 
which  see. 

COPPERAS.  — The  name  commonly 
given  to  certain  imptire  mineral  salts 
usually  found  in  a liquid  or  a crystallized 
state  in  mines,  and  in  certain  soils  or 
earths.  These  impure  salts  of  metals  are 
usually  called  vitriols,  from  the  fact  of 
their  containing  some  preparation  of  sul- 
phur, such  as  sulphuric  acid,  or  vitriol, 
each  being  designated  by  its  colour,  blue, 
white,  green,  — • as  blue  copperas,  blue- 
stone,  or  vitriol  {sulphas  cupri) ; white 
copperas,  or  white  vitriol  (sulphas  zinci) ; 
and  green  copperas,  greenstone,  or  green 
vitriol  (sulphas  ferri).  Thus  the  three 
sulphates  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc  are  the 
three  mineral  salts  known  as  the  copperas 
of  each. 

COR. — The  Latin  for  the  heart;  the 
innermost  cell  in  fruit ; the  core  or  centre 
of  any  substance.  See  Heaet. 

CORAL. — A well-known  marine  struc- 
ture, ot  which  there  are  three  varieties, 
the  red,  white,  and  black.  White  coral  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  teeth ; the  most  serviceable  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  put  is  that  of  a rasp  for 
infants’  gums  when  cutting  their  teeth. 
For  this  use,  however,  the  stick  of  coral 
should  be  roughed  by  intersecting  lines, 
like  a fine  file;  when  so  made,  and  of 
sufficient  length,  and  properly  secured  to 
the  bells  or  waist  of  the  child,  the  coral 
becomes  of  great  service  during  the  period 
of  dentition  for  the  infant  both  to  bite  on, 
and  to  rub  off  the  hard  skin  from  the 
gums,  a service  which  the  smooth  coral 
does  not  effect. 

CORDIAL. — A medicinal  beverage  or  I 
drink  to  comfort  or  strengthen  the  lieart,  j 
according  to  the  ancient  understanding  of 
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the  word;  any  warm,  stimulating,  and 
grateful  liquid  acting  as  a stomachic  and 
restorative.  Cordials  are  generally  made 
with  essential  oils  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  combined  with  spices  and  sugar,  such 
as  noyeau,  cloves,  peppermint,  shrub, 
lovage,  cura(;oa,  ratafia.  The  only  pre- 
paration in  the  Pharmacopoeia  that  can  be 
strictly  called  a eordial,  as  being  stimula- 
ting, sweet,  and  grateful,  is  the  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms,  made  accordmg  to 
the  Edinbm'gh  College.  See  Caudle. 

CORIANDER  SEEDS.— A warm, 
agi’eeable,  and  aromatic  article,  used  to 
some  extent  in  medicine  as  a stomachic 
and  carminative,  and  very  largely  by  con- 
fectioners and  distillers  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  confectionary  and  cordials. 

The  coriander,  Coriandrum  sativum, 
belongs  to  the  Natural  order  Unibelliferce, 
and  is  largely  cultivated  in  Kent  and 
Sussex.  The  seeds  are  generally  used  in 
making  infusions  of  senna  for  children,  or 
when  preparing  black  draught,  the  cori- 
ander being  added  to  correct  the  griping 
of  the  senna ; the  powder  of  the  seeds  is 
also  used  in  carminative  mixtures.  Like 
all  aromatic  plants,  the  coriander  contains 
a large  quantity  of  essential  oil,  and  the 
seeds  are  sometimes  smoked  with  aniseed 
and  stramonium,  in  asthma. 

CORK. — Though  not  used  medicinally, 
this  article  is  too  useful  to  be  omitted  from 
a medical  dictionary.  Cork  is  the  bark  of 
a species  of  oak  growing  chiefly  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  As  no  insect  preys  on  this 
wood,  it  makes  a good  lining  for  trunks, 
for  emigrants  who  have  to  reside  in  colo- 
nies where  ants  and  other  insects  abound. 
The  Egyptians,  on  this  account,  made 
coflins  of  it,  first  painting  the  inside  with 
bitumen.  From  its  remarkable  buoyancy, 
cork  foiTQS  the  basis  of  all  floating  appa- 
ratuses in  case  of  ch’owming,  and  no  emi- 
grant should  consider  his  outfit  cofhplete 
unless  a cork  jacket  forms  part  of  his 
wardrobe.  From  being  a non-conductor, 
cork  is  now  largely  xised  for  inner  soles  to 
shoos  and  boots,  and  a more  useful  pre- 
ventive against  damp  or  wet  feet  is  not  to 
be  found ; and  in  this  variable  chmate,  is 
a precaution  that  should  not  bo  omitted, 
especially  by  females,  in  a country  where 
so  many  diseases  spring  from  exposure 
to  wet  feet.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  an  excellent  black  paint  can  always 
bo  obtained  by  burning  cork  shavings,  and 
rubbing  down  the  powder  with  any  con- 
I venient  oil.  The  cork  jacket  can  either  bo 
purchased  ready  made,  or  the  emigrant 
[ can  construct  one  for  himself  and  the 
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other  members  of  his  family.  In  the  first 
instance,  two  pieces  of  coarse,  thick  can- 
vas, the  shape  of  a large  waistcoat  or 
spencer,  with  two  holes  for  the  arms,  arc 
to  be  cut  out ; four  large  plates  of  cork,  of 
a sufficient  thickness,  are  next  to  be  pro- 
cirred,  the  two  front  ones  being  fashioned 
into  the  shape  of  the  cloth  ii’ont  of  an 
ordinary  waistcoat,  and  the  back  pieces  of 
the  form  of  the  two  portions  of  the  back ; 
the  two  front  and  two  back  pieces  are  then 
to  be  stitched  to  one  of  the  canvas  shapes 
— care  being  taken  to  leave  a space  of  at 
least  two  inches  of  the  canvas  beyond 
the  front  pieces,  and  twice  that  distance 
between  'the  front  and  back  pieces,  to 
allow  a free  use  of  the  arms ; a small  space 
must  also  be  left  between  the  two  back 
pieces.  The  other  canvas  shape  is  now 
to  be  laid  above  the  cork,  and  each  of  the 
four  pieces  carefully  and  strongly  sewn 
round,  so  as  to  retain  all  smoothly  and 
fii-mly  in  then  places ; the  open  edges  are 
next  to  be  properly  bound  round,  and, 
lastly,  three  small  straps  and  buckles 
attached  to  the  front.  The  cork  waist- 
coat or  jacket  should  be  frequently  tried 
on,  so  as  to  acquire  despatch  in  the 
fastening  of  it. 

When  on  board  ship,  it  should  be  always 
kept  hanging  by  a nail  at  the  head  of  the 
bed,  or  in  some  part  of  the  cabin  or  berth 
where  it  can  always  be  foimd.  See  Eaii- 
GEANT. 

COENEA. — The  anterior,  transparent, 
convex  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  which, 
of  a firm,  tough,  and  horn- like  texture,  is 
sometimes  called  the  horn  of  the  eye. 
The  cornea,  like  the  glass  of  a watch,  is 
let  into  a rim  in  the  white  or  sclerotic  coat 
of  the  eye,  and  is  composed  of  a number  of 
concentric  cellular  lamellae,  or  scales,  and 
is  covered  anteriorly,  or  on  its  concave 
side,  by  a reflection  of  the  covering  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  and  which,  in  its  phy- 
siology, is  of  the  serous  order  of  mem- 
branes. The  principal  diseases  to  which 
this  hom-like  substance  is  hable,  are 
“ fleshy  excrescences  ” growing  on  its 
surface;  “abscesses”  forming  in  its  cells; 
“ulcers,”  “ossification,”  “alteration  in 
the  shape  of  the  cornea,”  and,  the  most 
frequent  of  all,  “opacities.”  But  as  all 
these  are  surgical  diseases,  and  can  only 
be  distinguished  and  treated  by  a medical 
man,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them 
here  more  fully ; all  that  it  is  requisite  to 
know  will  be  explained  under  Eye,  Dis- 
eases OF,  which  see. 

COEN  S. — There  arc  few  diseases  of  the 
body,  however  grave  may  be  their  con- 


sequences, that  produce  more  pain  and 
discomfort  than  these  insignificant  in- 
durations on  the  feet  and  toes.  Why  corns 
are  never  painful  on  the  hand,  and  so  in- 
tolerably sensitive  on  the  foot,  arises  from 
the  imnatural  state  of  humid  heat  in 
which,  from  childhood  to  the  end  of  life, 
the  feet  are  always  kept,  and  by  which 
means  they  are  rendered  extremely  delicate 
and  susceptible. 

Corns  are  mere  indurations  of  the  cuticle, 
formed  by  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  feet 
or  toes.  Corns  are  of  tw'O  descriptions — 
the  common,  or  hard  com,  and  the  soft 
corn ; the  former  always  forms  on  the  top, 
side,  or  bottom  of  the  toe  or  foot,  while 
the  soft  is  almost  alw^ays  produced  between 
the  toes.  The  teeatmekt  of  the  hard  com 
is  extremely  easy  and  simple,  and  merely 
requires  the  removal  of  the  pressure  from 
the  part  for  a few  days,  the  soaking  of  the 
foot  for  some  time  in  hot  water,  till  the 
nails  and  callosities  are  sufiiciently  soft- 
ened to  allow  of  their  being  freely  cut 
with  a sharp -pointed  penknife,  when  by 
patience  and  perseverance  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  the  callosity  may  be 
removed.  This  may  almost  always  be 
effected,  if  care  has  been  taken  not  to 
attempt  the  bathing  and  cutting  tQl  all 
tenderness  has  been  removed  from  the 
foot  or  toe,  by  wearing  a com-plaster  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  ensure  such  a 
result.  With  respect  to  the  com-plaster, 
aU  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  it  large 
and  thick  enough  to  answer  the  two  fol- 
lowing points, — 1st,  to  enable  every  part 
of  the  tender  corn  to  be  admitted  mto 
and  protected  by  the  circular  hole  in  the 
centre ; and  2nd,  to  effectually  relieve  the 
com  from  aU  pressure  of  the  boot  or  shoe : 
the  first  can  only  be  effected  by  punching 
the  hole  of  a proper  size,  and  the  second, 
by  having  the  plaster  thick  enough  for 
the  object  sought.  The  articles  sold  in 
the  shops  as  corn-plasters  are  too  small, 
and  far  too  thin,  to  answer  either  purpose 
proposed.  The  person  should  obtain  a 
piece  of  agaric,  soft,  fine  cork,  or  a very 
thick  piece  of  buckskin,  have  the  surface 
spread  by  a chemist  with  adhesive  plaster, 
and  when  required,  cut  out  a squirre  piece 
— from  a half  to  two  inches  square — and 
then,  with  a punch  and  hammer,striko  out 
a central  circle,  sufficient  for  the  first  object 
sought — that  of  properly  faking  in  all  the 
callosity.  The  heat  of  the  foot  will  gene- 
rally cause  the  adhesive  side  of  the  plaster 
to  stick,  when  care  must  be  taken,  in  put- 
ting on  the  sock,  that  the  plaster  is  not 
moved  from  its  itroper  position:  that  this 
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rfis  been  properly  effected  will  be  told 
-istoutly  when  the  boot  is  put  on,  by  the 
.‘lief  felt  from  the  removal  of  the  pressure. 

■-  fn.'sh  plaster  should  be  put  on  every 
ay,  ull  all  tenderness  has  subsided,  when 
le  bfithinor  and  cutting  are  to  be  adopted. 
We  have  been  minute  in  the  description 
t these  necessary  precautions,  because, 
rough  the  evil  to  be  cured  is  so  trifling, 
is  often  the  source  of  so  much  real  dis- 
omfort  and  suffering,  that  the  reader  will 
e thankful  for  any  sure  and  practical 
lode  of  relieving  so  serious  an  annoyance  j 
nd  the  recommendations  given,  ff  pro- 
•erly  carried  out,  are  certain  to  realize 
re  benefit  promised. 

Soft  corns  are  to  be  treated  precisely  on 
re  same  principles, — removal  of  the  pres- 
ire  till  the  absence  of  the  tenderness; 
raking  the  feet,  and  the  removal  of  as 
luch  of  the  corn  with  the  point  of  the 
nife  and  the  nail  of  the  finger  as  can  be 
sccavated,  re  turning,  after  a few  days’  rest, 

) the  completion  of  the  process.  The 
uly  peculiarity  in  this  case  is  in  the 
lode  of  relieving  the  pressure ; for  though 
le  tight  boot  in  the  first  instance  was  the 
luse,  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  next  toe 
hich  generally  keeps  up  the  evil,  the  soft 
im  being  either  situated  on  the  side  of 
le  toe,  or  at  the  bottom,  between  the  two 
»es : when  on  the  side,  a piece  of  buck- 
in  plaster,  of  a proper  size,  is  to  be  per- 
■rated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  so  placed 
J to  admit  the  entrance  of  the  corn  and 
•event  the  opposite  toe  touching ; but 
hen  situated  at  the  base,  a small  bar  of 
le  thicker  plaster,  made  adhesive  on  hath 
des,  is  to  be  placed  between  the  two  toes, 
ire  being  taken  not  to  let  it  touch  the 
:jra,  and  repeating  it  every  day,  till  the 
ain  and  irritation  is  subdued. 

Many  persons  recommend  the  applica- 
on  of  strong  acetic  acid,  lunar  caustic, 
luestone,  or  caustic  potass,  with  the 
ope  of  ^stroying  the  indurated  cuticle; 
ut  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  apply 
lese  without  their  spreading  to  the  sur- 
)unding  skin,  and  often  causing  great 
iditional  pain,  they  should  not  be  em- 
loyed,  especially  when  a more  effectual, 
tfer,  and  expeditious  course  is  offered 
istead:  the  only  preparation  that  should 
.’er  be  applied  to  a com  is  the  extract  of 
ad,  and  that  only  is  useful  when  cra- 
loyefl  for  soft  corns.  i 

COENU  GEE VI.— Horn  of  stag,! 
arWiom ; the  professional  name  for 
quid  ammonia,  or  the  spirits  of  harts- 
orn.  See  A.'^imonia. 

CORONA. — The  crown.  Theonly  terms  i 
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in  medical  science  receiving  this  name  are 
two  in  the  branch  of  anatomy — the  co- 
roiial  suture,  “ the  crown  seam,”  ap- 
plied to  the  serrated  junction  of  the  frontal 
bone  of  the  skull  with  the  two  parietal  or 
side  bones  of  the  vault;  and  some  blood- 
vessels of  the  heart  having  a fanciful  re- 
semblance to  a crown,  and  called  the 
coronary  arteries. 

COEONOID  PEOCESS.  — A pro- 
jection on  the  small  bone  of  the  arm 
(the  ulna),  and  so  called  from  a supposed 
resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a crow  (corone). 

CUEPUS.  — A body.  The  word  is 
used  very  freely  in  the  plural  in  the 
science  of  anatomy  to  express  small 
elevations  in  the  brain,  and  sti’uctures 
of  a different  character  to  the  organ  in 
which  they  are  found,  occurring  in  other 
parts. 

COEPUSCULUM.— The  smallest  part 
or  physical  atom  of  a body ; a very  small 
body;  a term  applied  in  anatomy  to  some 
minute,  hard  elevations  on  the  valve  of 
the  aorta. 

COEEOBOEANTS. — Medicines  which 
are  supposed  to  make  strong  the  body; 
in  other  words,  tonics  and  stimulants,  as 
bark,  wine,  beef,  and  porter. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIxMATE.  — The 
dry  muriate  of  quicksilver,  or  bichloride 
of  mercury,  composed  of  one  proportion 
of  quicksilver  with  two  of  chlorine. 
Though  one  of  the  most  violently 
corrosive  and  irritating  of  all  our  mineral 
poisons,  corrosive  sublimate,  properly 
used,  and  administered  in  the  form  of  an 
alcoholic  solution,  becomes  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all  our  mercurial  pre- 
parations. 

The  most  practical  and  efficacious  mode 
of  administering  corrosive  sublimate  is 
in  the  followng  formula  and  dose.  Take 

Bichloride  of  mercury  . 10  grains. 

Spirits  of  wine  ...  1 ounce. 

Dissolve.  Take  6 drops  of  the  solution 
in  a little  water  twice  a day  for  three 
days,  after  which  7 drops  arc  to  bo  taken 
in  the  same  manner  three  times  a day 
for  the  same  period,  and  Anally,  10  drops 
three  times  a flay  for  the  three  days  more, 
till  the  dose  reaches  10  drops  five  times 
a day,  when  another  rest  is  to  be  observed, 
the  drops  being  each  time  renewed  in 
I the  smallest  quantity,  gradually  increased, 

' and  so  on,  alternately  disconlinuing  and 
resuming  the  amount  or  frequency  of  tho 
dose.  The  decoction  of  dandelion,  with 
sassafras  and  ground  ivy,  and  the  simple 
I or  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  arc 
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the  two  best  alterative  and  tonic  medicines 
that  can  be  taken  with  the  corrosive 
mixture,  cither  of  these  articles  being 
used  instead  of  water,  if  the  patient 
chooses,  as  a vehicle  in  which  to  take 
the  mercurial  drops.  The  best  antidotes 
to  corrosive  sublimate  are  — raw  eggs, 
white  of  egg,  flour  and  magnesia,  and 
any  albuminous  articles.  See  Poisons. 

COREUGATOE  SUPEECILII.  — 
The  name  of  a pair  of  thin  superficial 
muscles,  situated  below  the  skin  of  the 
forehead,  the  action  of  which  is  to 
corrugate  or  wrinkle  the  forehead:  the 
principal  muscles  used  in  frowning. 

COESET. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  necessary  articles  of  female 
dress,  and  though  many  of  the  worst 
diseases  of  the  chest  have  been  developed 
and  are  frequently  greatly  aggravated  by 
tight  lacing,  the  indiscriminate  warfare 
carried  on  by  medical  men  and  public 
writers  against  the  use  in  any  form  of  a 
garb  that  confines  the  motions  of  the 
thorax  is  marked  by  as  much  cant  as 
ignorance.  No  medical  man  whose  ex- 
perience has  lain  largely  among  women, 
and  who  has  studied  the  requu-ements  of 
the  female  system  at  difierent  periods  of 
life,  Mmuld  risk  his  reputation  by  such 
an  unmeasured  condemnation.  That 
stays  are  as  necessary  to  a woman,  after 
a certain  stage  of  life,  as  a bandage  is 
for  a sprain,  no  man  who  is  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject  wiU  deny.  Stays, 
or  rather  corsets,  however,  are  quite 
uncalled-for  with  growing  girls,  unless, 
indeed,  there  should  be  some  natural 
deformity  or  weakness  to  correct.  The 
idea  that  such  a rigid  encasement  is 
requisite  to  give  contour  to  the  bust, 
and  impart  a graceful  carriage  to  the 
figmu,  is  equally  erroneous.  Up  to 
17  or  18,  or  perhaps  till  her  marriage, 
no  young  female,  if  she  takes  due  care 
of  her  person,  and  does  not  acquire  bad 
habits,  has  any  occasion  to  wear  a corset 
for  the  more  sake  of  support  and  strength. 
Whatever  is  worn  up  to  that  time  round 
the  chest  requires  neither  whalebone  nor 
steel,  nor  any  tension  more  rigid  than 
that  afforded  by  strings  or  straps.  But 
to  the  mother  who  has  domestic  duties 
to  perform,  and  children  to  nurse  and 
suckle,  the  corset  becomes  an  absolute 
nccessitg ; and  that  it  may  effectually 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  demanded 
— support  and  comfort — it  must  be  laced 
with  sufficient  tightness  to  insure  those 
objects.  That  tight  lacing  is  injurious, 
especially  with  young  girls,  and  mom 


particularly  with  those  of  naturally 
narrow  chests,  and  in  whose  families 
there  are  seeds  of  consumption,  no  one 
will  deny;  but  the  tight  lacing  which  a 
married  woman  employs  is  never  of  a 
nature  likely  either  to  develop  or  aggravate 
pulmonary  disease. 

It  is  against  the  universal  employment 
of  steel-ribbed  stays  and  tightly  drawn 
corsets  in  young  women  under  W years, 
that  both  authority  and  reason  should 
be  directed  to  urge  the  discontinuance 
of  a system  decidedly  hurtful,  and,  as 
we  shall  have  reason  hereafter  to  show, 
perfectly  useless  for  the  object  aimed  at. 

CORTEX. — Bark;  the  Latin  for  the 
bark  or  rind  of  any  tree  or  fruit,  as  the 
cortex  querci  (bark  of  the  oak),  cortex 
aurantii  (rind  of  the  orange).  Barks  of 
trees  are  almost  all  astringent  and  tonic  in 
their  effect  on  the  system,  the  former  pro- 
perty residing  in  the  tannin  contained  in 
most  barks — that  principle  which  converts 
the  hide  of  an  animal,  when  subjected  to 
it,  into  leather.  The  bark  which  contains 
the  largest  amount  of  this  principle  is 
that  of  the  oak ; hence  its  employment  in 
the  tan-yard.  Quassia,  cascarUla,  and 
some  others,  are  barks  destitute  of 
tannin. 

COSMETICS. — A class  of  medicaments 
applied  externally  to  the  body  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  bloom  and  ^ 
beauty  of  youth,  or  restoring  those  j 
attractions  when  lost  or  in  the  progress 
of  decay'.  This  branch  of  empirical 
practice  has  on  the  Continent  been 
reduced  almost  to  a science,  and  in  this 
coimtiy  Ave  have  at  present  female  pro- 
fessors of  the  art,  whose  practice  embraces 
patients  in  the  highest  rank  of  social  life. 
Though,  in  its  extended  form,  the  prin-i 
ciples  of  the  art  embrace  the  regeneration  j 
of  the  whole  system  by  baths  and  manipu-  > 
lations  to  the  body,  it  is  chiefly  to  thej 
head,  face,  bust,  hands,  and  arms  that! 
the  mystery  of  cosmetic  practice  is  usually! 
directed.  From  the  time  of  Medea,  whenj 
she  restored  the  bent  and  wrinkled  form 
of  Jason’s  father  to  the  lithe  figure  and 
lusty  beauty  of  his  early  manhood,  all 
nations  have  more  or  less  dabbled  in  the 
art  of  revivifying  ago  and  retaining  the 
freshness  of  youth : but  that  they  have 
never  succeeded  is  proved  by  the  ill 
sucecss  that  still  marks  the  practice ; for 
as  the  chief  articles  used  for  the  puipose 
are  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom, 
the  baneful  consequences  that  follmv  Iheit 
use  become  as  punishments  on  the  igno- 
I ranee  or  vanity  of  those  svho  adopt  them. 

* • 0 1 i » 
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,.mong  tLo  articles  most  used  are  lead, 
lercury,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  arsenic, 
’earl  powder,  that  compound  which 
■ctrcsscs  and  ladies  of  fashion  use  so 
xtensively  to  give  a blooming  com- 
lexion  to  the  neck  and  face,  is  prepared 
■ith  bismuth  powder,  or  white  oxide, 
nd  French  chalk,  ^vith  a small  amount 
f carmine  to  counteract  its  deadly  white- 
ess;  it  is  usually  put  on  as  a liquid 
ompost,  and  the  lady  has  to  sit  for  some 
.me  before  her  complexion  is  dry  enough 
j permit  the  after  touches  of  rouge,  and 
ther  pigments  to  intensify  the  eyelashes 
nd  brows.  From  what  we  have  akeady 
iid  concerning  the  absorbing  and  exhaling 
ropeftics  of  the  skin,  the  extreme  danger 
f thus  blocking  up  the  pores  of  the  most 
jnsitive  part  of  the  body’s  surface  will 
e evident  to  all.  For  not  only  is  all 
■ensible  and  insensible  perspiration  pre- 
ented,  but  when  the  body  becomes  heated, 
be  absorbents  take  up  the  mineral  from 
be  cuticle  and  carry  it  to  the  system, 
•here  it  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 
bow  its  influence  on  the  nervous 
rganization  by  a partial  paralysis  of  the 
yelids  or  the  comer  of  the  mouth.  Nor 
this  the  only  danger.  The  skin  is  made 
larse  and  wrinkled  by  fine  lines,  soon 
•ses  all  its  natural  smoothness,  and  the 
fly  is  at  length  compelled  to  pamt  by 
ay  as  well  as  by  night,  to  enable  her  to 
leet  the  public  gaze. 

A little  of  this  injurious  effect  may  he 
revented  by  first  covering  the  face  and 
rcast  with  lord  or  cold  cream,  when,  after 
.rving  filled  up  all  the  pores  by  this 
leans,  and  wiped  the  skin,  the  wash  of 
carl  powder  may  be  painted  in.  There 
re  certain  strong  odours  and  gases  which 
he  painted  lady  must  carefully  avoid 
qming  in  contact  with,  or  she  may 
iscover  her  pearly  bloom  in  a few  seconds 
onverted  into  a leaden  mask  or  a negro’s 
arkness.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
ulphur  in  any  form,  or  the  eating  or 
he  smell  of  onions,  are  two  of  the  causes 
/bich  produce  this  effect.  Nearly  all  the 
•ashes  used  so  frequently,  under  the  name 
f kalydors,  Circassian  cream,  milk  of 
OSes,  and  which  are,  though  injurious, 
be  least  hurtful  of  cosmetics,  are  gene- 
illy  prepared  by  beating  down  bitter 
Iraonds  with  rose  or  elder-flower  water, 
nd  adding  from  1 to  2 grains  of  cor- 
osive  sublimate  to  each  ounce  of  liquid, 
-sweet  almonds,  Castile  soap,  and  sper- 
aaceti  being  mere  addenda  ; — abnond  oil, 
austic  potass,  essential  oil  of  almonds  as 
• perfume,  and  water,  being  by  some  used 
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to  make  a cosmetic  cream.  Elder-flower 
water  is  among  the  most  serviceable  of 
all  the  washes  for  the  face,  and  when 
used  to  remove  freckles,  with  1 grain  of 
corrosive  sublimate  added  to  each  4 
ounces,  a lotion  of  considerable  utility 
is  produced,  which  may  be  employed  two 
or  three  times  a day  with  good  results. 
Those  ladies,  however,  who  wish  to  pre- 
serve their  good  looks  the  longest,  will 
trust  rather  to  a happy,  cheerful  mind, 
a little  constitutional  aperient,  the  use 
of  the  bath,  and  simple  elder-flower  water 
as  a lotion  for  the  face,  than  resort  to  the 
deadly  properties  of  mineral  cosmetics, 
as  those  akeady  enumerated  as  being 
used  for  the  purpose. 

COSTA.— A rib. 

COSTflU. — The  ribs  of  the  body,  form- 
ing the  sides  and  part  of  the  back  and 
front  protection  of  the  thorax,  being 
united  posteriorly  to  the  spine,  and 
anteriorly  to  the  breast-bone.  There  are 
twelve  ribs  on  each  side,  in  both  male 
and  female,  divided  into  the  tnie  and 
false : the  true  are  the  first  seven  from 
above  downwards,  each  being  inserted 
into  the  breast-bone,  or  sternum,  in 
front;  the  false  are  the  five  last,  con- 
nected together  and  to  the  sternum  by 
cartilage.  See  Eras. 

COSTIYENESS. — A confined  state  of 
the  bowels.  Costiveness  is  either  acci- 
dental or  natiu'al.  The  best  remedies  for 
this  afiection  of  the  bowels  are  exercise, 
a large  amount  of  solid,  bulky  food,  coarse 
bread,  or  bread  made  of  unbolted  flour, 
and  mild  aperient  medicines. 

COTTON. — The  downy  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  seed  of  the  cotton  plant, 
and  which,  after  undergoing  many 
manipulations,  is  finally  woven  into  the 
fabric  denominated  calicoes,  used  for 
surgical  bandages ; it  is,  however,  in  its 
fine,  loose,  carded  state,  and  when,  ad- 
hered to  paper,  it  is  prepared  in  sheets 
and  called  wadding,  that  cotton  becomes 
so  valuable  an  agent  to  the  surgeon  as  a 
dressing  to  scalds  and  burns,  for  applica- 
tions for  the  ear  in  deafness,  and  for 
the  teeth  when  wetted  with  laudanum, 
creosote,  tincture  of  myrrh,  &c.,  in  tooth- 
ache. See  Burns,  Scalds,  Wadding, 
Deafnkss,  &c. 

COTYLEDON  UMBILICUS.  — The 
botanical  name  of  the  plant  called  Navel- 
wort.  which  sec. 

COUCHING.  — The  operation  for 
cataract  is  called  by  this  name ; couching 
consists  in  depressing  tho  cataract  out 
ol  the  axis  ol  sight,  or  else  the  displace- 
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ment  to  the  right  or  left,  breaking  np 
and  disturbance  of  the  opaque  lens — the 
cataract — in  any  way  so  as  to  remove  it 
from  the  line  of  vision.  This  delicate 
operation  is  performed  by  a peculiar  kind 
of  crochet-looking  needle.  The  obscurity, 
when  so  removed  and  dismembered,  being 
in  time  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  of  the 
eye. 

COU  GH. — A spasmodic  effort  of  nature, 
by  a convulsive  action  of  the  lungs,  to 
relieve  that  organ  of  some  load  or  op- 
pression hurtful  to  the  due  performance 
of  its  function,  whether  from  the  exuda- 
tion of  some  tenacious  mucus  or  phlegm, 
or  from  blood  or  pus  effused  on  its  surface 
or  into  its  cells.  Cough  is  always  a 
symptom  of  some  disease  or  affection: 
the  most  frequent  are  influenza ; catarrh, 
or  cold;  bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic; 
hooping  cough;  phthisis.  With  elderly 
persons  cough  sometimes  becomes  per- 
manent throughout  the  winter  months  of 
every  year.  In  general,  cough  must  be 
treated  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  that  has  called  it  forth,  and  also 
according  to  the  character  of  the  expec- 
toration, as  to  whether  it  is  thick  or 
thin. 

Treatment  of  an  Injhienza  Cough. — 
Take  of — 

Compound  tragacanth 
powder 2 drachms. 

Lump  sugar  . ounce. 

Hot  water 6 ounces. 

Rub  smoothly  do'wn  in  a mortar,  adding 
the  water  by  degrees. 

Tincture  of  tolu  ...  1 drachm. 

Spirits  of  nitre  ...  3 drachms. 

Paregoric 4 drachms. 

Spirits  of  mindercrus  . 1 ounce. 

Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  every 
four  or  six  hemrs. 

Catarrhal  Cough. — Take  of — 

Syrup  of  squills,  syrup 
of  tolu,  of  each  ...  1 ounce. 

Anlimonial  wine  . . i ounce. 

Spirits  of  mindererus  . 1 ounce. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic  1 oxmee. 

Paregoric,  and  spirits 
of  nitre,  of  each  . . -J-  ounce. 

Mint  water  ....  2^  ounces. 

Mix  : one  tablespoonful  to  be  given  cverj' 
three  hours,  and  two  at  bedtime. 

Bronchial  Co^igh. — Talce  of — 

Nitrate  of  potass  . . i drachm. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  3 grains. 

Camphor  water  ...  6 ounces. 

Laudanum  ....  1 drachm. 

Mix  : take  two  tablcspoonfuls  every  three 
hours. 


Asthmatical  and  Chronic  Bronchial 
Cough. — Take  of — 

Gum  ammoniacum  . 1 drachm. 
Nitrate  of  potass  . . \ drachm. 
Camphor  water  . . . 0^  ounces. 

Rub  till  thoroughly  incorporated;  then 


add — 

Mucilage 1 ounce. 

Tincture  of  benzoin 
(compound) ....  2 drachms. 


Mix : a tablespoonful  every  three  hours.  • 
Take  of — 

Peppermint  water  1 . 8 ounces. 
Gum  ammoniacum . . 1 drachm. 

Ammonia  (carbonate) . 1 scruple. 
Mix,  and  make  a smooth,  creamy  mixture: 
then  add — 

Tinctm-e  of  squills,  and 
tincture  of  tolu,  of 


each 2 drachms. 

Spirits  of  nitre  ...  4 drachms. 
Spirits  of  sulphuric 

ether 2 drachms. 

Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken 


every  three  or  four  hours,  or  when  re- 
quired. 

Take  of — 

Dover’s  powder  . ...  ^ drachm. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  ^ drachm. 

Camphor  water  . ...  enough  to 

make  8 ounces. 

Syrup  of  squills  ...  6 drachms. 

Spirits  of  nitre  ...  3 drachms. 
Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  three 
times  a day. 

The  cough  in  the  spasmodic  disease  of 
hooping  cough  must  be  treated  by  other 
means  than  mere  remedies  for  a symptom 
(see  Hoopikg  Cough)  ; but  for  the  cough 
that  sometimes  lingers  after  the  spasmodic 
character  has  been  subdued,  the  following 
is  a very  useful  expeetorant  remedy. 

Take  of— 

Syrup  of  squills,  syrup 
of  tolu,  antimonial 
wine,  of  each  . . . ^ ounce. 

Mix:  a tcaspoonful  to  be  given  occa- 
sionally. 

Eor  any  slight  ordinary  Cough. — Take 
of — 

Compound  almond  con- 
fection   i ounce. 

Cinnamon  water  . . d ounces. 
Mix,  and  form  an  emulsion,  to  which 
add — 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  . 2 drachms. 

Spirits  of  mindercrus  . 1 ounce. 

Syrup  of  tolu  ....  6 drachms. 

Antimonial  wine  . . 2 drachms. 

Mix:  two  tablcspoonfuls  to  bo  taken 
occasionally. 
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COUNTENANCE.  — The  human 
*UDtenanco  has  been  called  the  title- 
ige  of  the  soul,  and  the  miiTor  of  the 
lind ; but  without  going  the  full  length 
either  of  these  fagures,  it  is  certain 
.at  anv  intelligent  medical  man  of 
lerable  experience  can  read  in  the 
pect  of  a patient’s  visage  a \erj  near 
lowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  illness 
I at  oppresses  him,  and  even  form  a 
irewd  guess  of  the  organs  whose 
regularity  are  causing  all  his  sufferings, 
lie  unnatural  pallor  sometimes  pervading 
le  features  gives  a clear  insight  to  a 
nguid  heart,  a loss  of  power  in  the 
ood,  of  coming  faintings,  or  of  internal 
emorrhage ; while  the  florid  face  and 
irgid  veins,  taken  with  the  configuration 
the  head,  quite  as  plainly  indicate 
jproaching  apoplexy  or  congestion:  in 
le  anxious  countenance  and  wistful 
y'cs,  again,  he  reads  the  progress  of 
rganic  disease  in  either  the  heart,  its 
rt  cries,  or  the  lungs : a quick,  restless 
V*e,  inquisitive  face,  with  abrupt  motions, 
iretelis  fever  of  some  serious  type,  with 
reat  cerebral  excitement : while  a square, 

; storied  visage  prognosticates  those 
■en'ous  diseases  that  too  frequently  end 
paralysis  and  mania.  See  Face. 
COUNTEE  EXTENSION.— A tei-m 
>ed  in  surgery  in  the  reduction  of  a frac- 
ire,  when  the  operator  extends  or  pulls 
ic  limb  in  one  direction,  while  the  assist- 
it,  grasping  the  other  portion  above  or 
slow  the  fracture,  extends  his  part  in  a 
mtrarv  direction,  till  the  fractured  por- 
ous of  the  bone  ai'e  placed  in  their  proper 
tuation.  See  Fkacttjke. 

COUNTEE  lEEITATLON.— Asystem 
f remedies  designed  to  relieve  some  in- 
;mal  complaint  by  the  pain,  imtation, 
nd  heat  they  excite  in  the  parts,  textures, 
r membranes  lying  above  the  seat  of  the 
isease.  The  most  popular  example  of 
ounter  irritation  is  holding  a burnt  or 
?alded  member  to  the  fire ; the  theoiy 
eing,  that  like  cures  like,  and  that  the 
reater  kills  the  lesser  iniuiy. 
Counter-irritants  embrace  both  the 
dual  and  the  potential  cauteries — heat, 
•bethcr  dry  or  moist,  blisters,  and  stimu- 
mts  of  all  kinds. 

( O U P-D  E-S  O L E 1 L. — Sunstroke, 
'lii . sudden  and  dangerous  disease  is  very 
ire  in  this  country,  or  any  part  of  Europe, 
lit  in  tropical  latitudes  is  very  common, 
specially  among  those  who  do  not  fake 
uflleient  care  to  keep  the  head  well  de- 
cided from  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  : 
he  attack  is  generally  so  sudden,  that  the 
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person  has  only  time  to  be  conscious  of  an 
instantaneous  and  excruciating  pain  in 
the  head,  before  he  sinks  insensible  to  the 
eai’th,  or  on  the  deck  of  the  ship — struck 
down  as  if  by  an  instant  apoplexy. 

The  TREATMENT  in  such  cases  is  to  be 
guided  in  a great  measure  by  the  age  of 
the  patient ; bleeding,  however,  either  from 
the  arm  or  temples,  must  be  immediately 
adopted,  cold  lotions  applied  to  the  head, 
and  the  nape  of  the  neck  cupped  j the 
patient,  moreover,  is  to  be  kept  perfectly 
still,  and  in  a darkened  chamber,  and  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen  strictly  adopted, 
and  by  the  exhibition  of  the  following 
mixture,  after  a dose  of  calomel  and  croton 
oil ; take  of — 

Epsom  salts  ....  1 ounce. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  2 grains. 

Water 10  ounces. 

Mix:  three  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
every  four  or  six  hours. 

COUET  PLASTEE.— This  aromatic 
and  elegant  preparation  is  made  by  stretch- 
ing a piece  of  black  sarcenet  tightly  over  a 
board,  then  laying  on  with  a brush  a coat  of 
thick  isinglass,  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  when  properly  diy,  laying . on  a coat 
of  varnish,  prepared  by  dissolving  gum 
benzoin  and  China  turpentine  in  spuits  of 
wine ; and  when  thoroughly  dry,  cutting  it 
into  lengths  of  a yard  long,  or  squares  for 
books  and  ornamented  wrappers. 

COW  POX. — The  slight  febrile  symp- 
toms that  attend  this  artificial  disease  are 
hardly  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a 
notice  here.  All  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  under  Inoculation  and 
Vaccination,  which  see. 

COW  TEEE. — The  Palo  de  vaca  ; the 
Spanish  name  for  the  tree  by  which  this 
remarkable  example  of  vegetation  is  dis- 
tinguished. The  cow  tree  is  a native  of 
South  and  Central  America,  and  is  usually 
found  growing  on  the  barren  side  of  a 
rocky  hill,  or  from  the  arid  sand  of  the 
parched  plain  at  the  base  of  the  inoun- 
tains.  The  tree  itself  participates,  in  its 
outward  semblance,  with  the  sterile 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  and 
lifts  its  di-ied  bole  and  withered  arms  like 
a dead  and  sapless  trunk  over  the  sur- 
rounding landscape,  as  if  only  waiting  the 
first  breath  of  the  coming  storm  to  be 
stretched  prostrate  on  the  sand.  A’et  at 
sunrise,  when  the  native  Indian  pierces 
its  dry  bark,  a stream  of  the  richest  bal- 
samic juice  issues  in  gallons  from  its 
shrivelled  rind.  The  fluid  that  daily 
exudes  from  the  incisions  made  in  its 
I trunk  jjossesscs  an  agreeable  aromatic 
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smell,  and  in  its  nourisliing  qualities  and 
general  characters  closely  resembles  ani- 
mal milk.  N ot  one  of  the  least  remarkable 
faets  connected  with  this  tree  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  though  belonging  to  a 
poisonous  order  of  plants,  it  yields  not  only 
a harmless,  but  a nutritious  substance. 
The  cow  tree,  called  also  the  Arbol  de  leche, 
and  botanically  known  as  Galactodendron 
utile,  is  found  in  greatest  perfection  in 
the  Caraccas,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Maracaibo.  See  Milk. 

COW-ITCH,  OE  COWHAGE.  — The 
Dolichos  pruriens,  as  this  plant  is  botani- 
cally called,  belongs  to  the  Natural  order 
J^eguminosce,  and  is  a native  of  tropieal 
regions.  The  only  part  of  the  plant  that 
has  any  medicinal  use  is  the  stiff  hair  that 
covers  the  external  sm'face  of  the  small 
pod  that  constitutes  the  fruit  of  the  plant. 
The  intolerable  and  persistent  itching 
which  these  hau-s  produce,  when  only  the 
smallest  atom  touches  the  cuticle,  has 
obtained  for  it  the  name  of  Cow-itch,  and 
has  been  long  a favourite  but  cruel  agent 
in  practical  joking.  The  only  medical  use 
to  which  this  article  is  applied  is  to  kill 
worms,  especially  the  large,  long,  round 
species  known  as  the  lumbrici ; and 
this  it  effects  by  mechanical  means — the 
sharp  hairs  of  the  dolichos  piercing  the 
worm’s  tender  body,  like  myriads  of  fine 
needles.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  pre- 
pared for  use  is  to  take  a spoonful  of 
treacle,  honey,  or  jam,  and  gi-aspmg  one 
of  the  pods  of  the  cowhage  with  a pah  of 
forceps,  “scrape  off  about  10  grains  of  the 
hair  with  a knife,  mix  them  with  the 
honey  or  treacle,  and  give  the  whole  to  the 
child  every  night  at  bedtime,  for  a few 
occasions  j giving  apowder  of  jalap,  scam- 
mony,  and  calomel  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth’  morning,  to  expel  the  dead  worms, 
and  the  slime  or  niAus  in  which  they  en- 
gender. Should  the  dohchos  ever  get  on 
the  skin,  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
relief  is  instantly  to  wash  the  paid  with 
warm  water  and  soap,  and  afterwards  rub 
lard  or  pomatum  into  and  over  the  irri- 
tated cuticle.  See  W oems. 

COXA. — The  Hip,  which  see. 

COYZA. — A cold  in  the  head,  with 
running  of  the  eyes  and  nose.  See  Cold 
IN  THE  Head. 

CRAB’S  CLAWS,  CRAB’S  EYES.— 
Different  names  for  the  common  prepared 
clialk.  See  Lime. 

CRAMl’S  are  irregular  spasmodic  con- 
tractions of  the  nuisclcs  of  the  whole  or 
different  parts  of  the  body,  causing  most 
severe  pain  by  the  knotty  and  hardened 


state  into  which  their  fibres  are  contracted. 
Though  cramp  may  involve  the  greater 
number  of  the  muscles  at  once,  the  parts 
most  generally  affected  are  those  of  the 
feet,  legs,  thighs,  abdomen,  and  arms. 

The  CAUSE  sometimes  proceeds  from 
the  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the 
heated  body,  damp  sheets,  wet  feet,  or 
wet  clothes ; the  irritation  produced  on  the 
nervous  system  by  the  absorption  of  learl, 
arsenic,  or  other  mineral  poisons,  and  the 
exhaustion  on  long-continued  evacuations, 
as  in  cholera ; from  the  specific  action  of 
some  animal  virus,  as  in  the  bite  of  venom- 
ous reptiles,  and  in  bathing,  from  coming 
in  contact  with  cold  springs,  and  a too 
lengthened  stay  in  the  water. 

Tbeatment. — Friction  will  always  be 
found  the  most  valuable  means  for  sub- 
duing cramps,  whether  general  or  local ; 
and  if  nothing  else  can  be  obtained,  the 
hand  alone,  or  a piece  of  flannel,  if  pro- 
perly used,  may  be  always  made  of  service. 
When  a hot  bath  can  be  obtained,  it 
should  always  be  employed  immediately, 
and  friction  used  while  in  the  water.  For 
the  more  local  kinds  of  cramp,  an  embro- 
cation of  camphorated  oil,  tuipentine,  and 
spirits  of  hartshorn  is  to  be  employed, 
rubbed  in  with  the  hand  in  the  direction 
of  the  muscular  fibres.  For  the  cramps 
that  arise  from  constitutional  causes,  the 
remedies  ordered  imder  the  head  of  those 
diseases  must  be  consulted;  while  for 
ordinary  local  cramps,  the  embrocation 
prescribed  above,  with  friction,  and  bottles 
of  hot  water  to  the  feet,  will  be  found  to 
be  generally  sufficient.  The  only  internal 
remedy  demanded  is  an  occasional  draught, 
composed  of  1 ounce  of  brandy,  ^ a drachm 
of  sal-volatile,  25  drops  of  laudanum,  15 
drops  of  ether,  and  2 ounces  of  water. 
See  Convulsions,  Spasms. 

CRANBERRIES. — These  are  a cool- 
ing, refreshing,  and  very  agreeable  acid 
fruit,  growing  extensively  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  as  an  article  of 
dietary  capable  of  being  made  into  very 
tempting  and  wholesome  pies  and  tarts. 
In  consequence  of  their  antiscorbutic  and 
refrigerant  properties,  a large  jar  of  cran- 
berries should  form  a part  of  th<5  emi- 
grant’s sea  stock,  as  they  will  aflord  a 
luxury  on  many  occasions,  either  as  a pic 
or  pudding,  when  a change  from  salt  food 
to  such  a dish  will  be  most  acceptable 
(sec  Emiqkant)  ; or,  mixed  with  water, 
strained,  and,  if nccessaiy%  sweetened,  they 
will  make  a delightful  cooling  drink  for 
fever  patients  or  persons  suflering  from 
thirst  m hot  climates.  See  Dbinks. 
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■ ORANIOLOGA’.— See  Pheenolo&t. 

' CRANIUM.— The  skull;  the  profes- 
*onal  name  for  the  eight  hones  whieh, 
nited,  complete  the  spheroid  cavity  of  the 
ead,  or  caput.  See  Skull. 
CRASSAMENTUM.— The  clot  of  the 
lood;  the  thick,  red  mass  that  sepa- 
ites  from  the  blood  within  a few  minutes 
fter  being  vrithdrawn  from  the  body, 
'bile  the  whey,  or  wateiy  part,  called  the 
■erum,  flows  arovmd  it.  See  Blood. 

CREAM. — The  rich  and  oleaginous 
portion  of  all  milk,  which  rises  to  the 
urface  after  the  milk  has  been  exposed 
3r  a few  hours  in  a dish  favourable  to  the 
rocess.  Cream,  though  containing  the 
ichest  portion  of  the  milk,  is  hardly 
uited  to  weak  or  delicate  stomachs,  on 
ccount  of  the  oleaginous  elements  it  con- 
ains.  See  Milk. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR.— The  super- 
artrate  of  potass  or  bitartrate  of  potass, 
.'artar  is  obtained  from  red  wine  casks, 
.'here  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a 
•rown,  crystallized  cake;  it  is  then  dis- 
olved  in  boiling  water,  filtered,  and 
vaporated  into  crystals,  which  being 
'owdered;  yield  the  cooling  substance 
ommonly  known  as  the  cream  of  tartar, 
ee  PoxASS. 

CREMASTOE. — The  name  of  a muscle 
iat  draws  up  and  corrugates  the  skin  of 
ho  scrotum.  The  cremastor  is  an  in- 
oluntary  muscle,  and  consists  merely  of 
few  fibres,  thinly  spread  over  the  inner 
irface  of  the  cuticle. 

CREOSOTE. — A yellowish  viscid  fluid 
f an  extremely  strong,  pungent  odour, 
omewhat  resembling  tar,  of  a hot,  rank, 
md  caustic  taste,  and  considerably 
icavier  than  water.  Creosote  is  obtained 
rom  wood-tar,  and  after  having  been 
mployed  experimentally  in  the  cure  of 
nany  diseases,  has  at  last  become  station- 
ry,  as  a doubtful  remedy  in  two  of  the 
Qost  opposite  character — diseases  of  the 
kin,  and  toothache.  Creosote  has  some- 
imes  been  found  extremelj  useful  in 
Haying  the  sickness  peculiar  to  preg- 
lancy,  and  also  the  prostrating  retching 
f sea-sickness ; it  has  at  the  same  time 
leen  often  given  with  great  benefit  in 
sthma,  and  other  affections  of  the  respi- 
atory  organs,  and  as  a tonic  has  been  of 
ervice  in  indigestion ; but  unfortunately 
hese  results  are  so  few  and  far  between, 
hat  they  cannot  be  taken  as  certain  effects 
0 be  anticipated.  As  a stimulant  to  ill- 
onditioned  ulcers,  and  in  certain  eruptive 
liscascs  of  the  skin,  creosote,  made  into 
in  ointment,  is  almost  always  attended 
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with  satisfactory  results;  while  as  an 
application  to  toothache,  a few  drops 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  applied  on  cotton 
to  the  tooth,  will  most  frequently  afibrd 
direct  relief;  the  obnoxious  taste,  how- 
ever, is  often  regarded  as  bad  as  the 
disease.  The  best  way  to  use  creosote  is 
to  dissolve  30  drops  with  5 of  oil  of 
juniper  in  2 drachms  of  spirits  of  wine, 
mix  the  whole  with  1 ounce  of  mucilage 
and  the  same  quantity  of  syrup,  and 
finally  add  4 ounces  of  water.  A table- 
spoonful of  such  a mixtm-e  may  be  taken 
three  times  a day  as  an  internal  remedy 
for  scorbutic  or  other  diseases  of  the  skin. 
Creosote  acts  as  an  antiseptic,  both  to 
decayed  teeth  and  W'hen  a few  drops 
smeared  on  paper  are  placed  in  a safe ; for 
it  serves  not  only  to  drive  away  all  insects, 
but  has  the  property  of  keeping  the  meat 
fresh  for  several  days  longer  than  it  could 
be  otherwise  preserved. 

CREPITUS. — A grating  noise  made 
by  the  two  edges  of  fractured  bones 
when  they  rub  together;  and  is  one  of 
the  indications  of  a fracture  which  the 
surgeon  listens  to  hear,  when  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the.  injury. 

CRESSES. — The  common  watercress, 
the  Zepidium  sativum,  is  grown  in  every 
part  of  Great  Britain ; and  though  nearly 
every  brook  in  the  three  kingdoms  pro- 
duces it,  so  large  is  the  metropolitan 
consumption  of  tins  wholesome  salad,  that 
large  districts  in  Hampshire  and  other 
counties  are  regularly  cultivated  with 
them,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  London 
market.  Watercresses  are  an  agreeable, 
pungent,  and  refreshing  article  of  diet,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  all  the  antiscorbutic 
herbs,  and  though  with  weak  stomachs 
they  are  apt  to  rise  and  produce  flatulence, 
they  are,  as  a pmafier  of  the  blood,  and  in 
all  affections  of  the  skin,  unsurpassed  for 
their  wholesome  efficacy. 

CRETA.— Chalk.  See  Lime. 

CRETINISM. — A species  of  insanity 
approaching  to  idiotcy,  depending  on  an 
imperfectly-developed  brain,  and  a scrofu- 
lous condition  of  the  blood.  This  low 
mental  standard  is  generally  found  to  exist 
in  those  who  have  the  guttural  malforma- 
tion of  a goitre.  The  inhabitants  of  whole 
valleys  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  are 
found  afllicted  with  this  double  misfortuno 
of  goitre  or  bronchocele,  and  idiotcy  or 
cretinism.  See  Goitee,  and  Deeby- 
8UIEE  Neck. 

CRIBRIFORM  PROCESS.— The 
name  of  a process  in  one  of  the  bones  of 
the  skull,  so  called  from  being  perforated 
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with  holes,  like  a sieve,  for  the  passage  of 
nervous  filaments. 

CHICOID  CAETILAGE.— One  of  the 
cai’tilages  composing  the  larynx,  or  organ 
of  voice,  and  so  called  from  its  annular- 
shape.  See  Voice,  Oegans  oe. 

CEINIS.  — The  hair,  chiefly  of  the 
head.  See  Hair. 

CEISIS. — The  period  at  which  a disease 
was  supposed  to  have  attained  its  height, 
and  from  which  it  was  said  either  to 
decline,  ending  in  convalescence,  or  the 
patient  would  sink  under  his  disease ; a 
period  when  there  was  a change  either  for 
the  better  or  the  worse. 

CEITICAL  DAYS.— Among  the  old 
physicians,  and  even  down  to  the  last  thu-ty 
years,  these  were  days  when  it  was  said 
that  certain  changes  showed  themselves 
in  fevers  and  other  diseases,  by  which 
events  might  be  foretold  from  those  criti- 
cal changes.  It  was  the  custom  to  main- 
tain \hsit  favourable  cases  of  fever  always 
manifested  a disposition  to  terminate  on 
certain  days,  called  critical ; these  were  the 
3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  14,  17,  and  20,  aU  the  inter- 
vening days  being  classed  as  unfavour- 
able, or  non-critical,  except  4 and  6,  which 
were  regarded  as  only  secondary  critical. 

CEOCHET. — A large  steel  instrument, 
in  shape  somewhat  like  a crochet  needle, 
and  used  in  the  practice  of  midwifery. 

CEOTOH  OIL. — The  Croton  tiglii  is  a 
plant  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Natm-al  order  JEuphor- 
biacece.  Croton  oil  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  purgatives  in  the  Pharn?acopcBia, 
and  is  obtained  by  pressure  from  the 
berry  of  the  plant. 

Uses  and  Properties.  — Croton  oil 
acts  violently  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal  as  a powerful 
cathartic,  and  by  a sympathetic  action  on 
the  bladder  also;  when  applied  to  the 
skin  it  both  uTitates  and  inflames,  and  if 
retained  long  enough  will  blister  the 
cuticle.  From  the  speed  with  which  it 
acts,  croton  oil  is  a very  valuable  remedy 
in  all  cases  of  emergency,  as  apoplexy, 
lock-jaw,  madness,  and  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  an  instant  action ; for  a 
drop  or  two,  or  the  wet  cork  wiped  on  the 
tongue  or  the  inner  lip,  will  in  a short  time 
operate  freely.  The  dose  is  from  1 to  2 
drops : when  rubbed  on  the  chest,  in  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  it  produces  a 
pustular  eruption,  like  tartar  emetic. 
Croton  oil  given  in  excess  acts  as  lui 
irritant  poison,  and,  like  mazerean,  pro- 
duces an  acrid  burning  taste  in  the  throat, 
on  which  account  it  is  advisable  to  give  it  in 


the  form  of  a pill,  by  which  means  much 
of  that  annoyance  is  avoided.  Its  anti- 
dotes are  emollient  drinks,  opium,  ammo- 
nia, and  the  hot  bath.  See  Poisons. 

CEO  CP. — This  disease — an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
trachea,  or  windpipe, — both  from  the  im- 
portance of  its  situation,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  runs  its  course,  is  one  of 
the  most  dreaded  and  fatal  affections  in 
the  range  of  juvenile  diseases. 

The  CAUSES  which  lead  to  croup,  or 
cynanche  trachealis,  though  sometimes 
depending  on  a low,  damp  situation,  are 
far  more  frequently  induced  by  constitu- 
tional than  local  accidents,  and  are  to  be 
looked  for  rather  in  certain  characters  in 
the  child,  such  as  a leucophlegmatic,  or 
white  skinned,  puffy,  indolent  habit  of 
body,  than  from  external  influences. 
Children  of  a dull  and  sluggish  tempera- 
ment are  far  more  liable  to  croup  than 
the  thin,  active,  and  sanguineous.  The 
period  at  which  the  disease  most  generally 
ocem-s  is  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten 
years.  Croup,  at  certain  wet  seasons,  is 
often  epidemic,  and  by  some  has  been 
considered  contagious ; but  in  this  respect 
it  is  only,  hke  hooping  cough,  sympatheti- 
cally so,  children  taking  it  from  imitation 
rather  than  from  infection. 

Symptoms. — These  begin  with  restless- 
ness, which  in  a few  hours  is  followed  by 
a wheezing  in  the  throat  and  hoarseness, 
most  heard  dui-ing  sleep,  while  a short 
dry  cough  soon  after  succeeds,  attended 
with  a tightness  and  constriction  in  the 
throat,  indicated  by  the  child  frequently 
raising  its  hand  to  the  part,  as  if  to 
remove  some  obstruction.  The  difiiculty 
of  breathing  becomes  rapidly  more  dis- 
tressing, and  the  lace  assumes  an  aspect 
of  great  anxiety ; the  veins  in  the  neck 
become  swollen  and  knotted,  or  varicose, 
and  the  voice,  every  time  the  child  speaks 
or  coughs,  has  a sharp  metallic  ring, 
which  soon  settles  into  a steady  sound, 
like  the  crow  or  croupy  noise  made  by 
fowls  when  caught  and  held  in  the  hand — 
that  character,  in  fact,  which  has  given 
to  the  disease  t he  poi)ulor  name  which  it 
bcai’s.  The  cough,  at  first  dry,  is  after  a 
time  attended  by  a thick  ropy  expectora- 
tion, which,  clinging  like  glue  to  the 
fauces,  and  extremely  ditficult  to  remove, 
causes  the  child  great  suffering  to  exju  l, 
the  patient  appearing  half  sutibcat«<l  in 
its  abortive  attempts  to  void  the  ailhering 
I whitish  phlegm.  With  these  syini)tiim? 
! come  on  thirst,  heat,  and  eonsidendik 
i fever;  the  pulse  is  quick  and  vibrating. 
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'ile  the  efforts  of  the  child  to  obtain  air 
use  it  to  ai'ch  the  neck  back  in  a 
inner  most  distressing  to  witness;  till 
e anxiety  of  countenance  and  difficulty 
■ inspiration  increasing,  the  little  patient 
pires  about  the  third  day,  strangulated 
>m  the  interruption  of  air  to  the  lungs. 
The  paroxysms  of  this  disease  usually 
me  on  in  the  evening,  and  become 
tonsilied  about  midnight,  the  patient 
eming  freer  and  better  during  the  day. 

faocnirahle  termination  may  be  ex- 
!Cted  when  the  expectoration  is  free 
Dm  the  fii-st,  the  breathing  little  inter- 
red with,  and  the  febrile  symptoms 
ght ; but  a fatal  result  may  be  antici- 
itcd  when  the  anxiety  and  difficulty  of 
•eathing:  are  srreat,  the  metallic  sound 
ore  acute,  and  there  is  no  appeai’ance  or 
:pectoration.  That  parents  may  see  the 
icessity  of  attending  to  this  fatal  disease 
imediately,  and  better  understand  the 
iject  for  which  the  different  remedies  are 
ven,  we  purpose  explaining  the  peculiar 
lOrbid  action  which  takes  place  in  croup, 
id  the  reason  why  it  is  so  rapid  in  its 
uirse,  and  often  so  fatal  in  its  termination. 
Croup  is  an  inflammation  of  that  deli- 
ite  membrane  which,  continued  from  the 
outh,  lines  the  whole  inner  surface  of 
larynx  and  windpipe,  and  finally  of 
i6  bronchial  tubes,  or  air-passages. 
Though  the  inflammation  may  extend 
om  the  larynx  to  the  bronchi  in  general, 
le  mischief  is  confined  to  that  portion  of 
le  membrane  lining  the  trachea,  or  wind- 
.pe.  The  consequence  of  this  inflaimna- 
^Dn  is  to  induce  the  vessels  of  the  mem- 
rane  to  throw  out  a thick,  tough  secre- 
on,  to  protect  the  structure  from  the 
ction  set  up.  This  effusion,  in  character 
ke  a thin  coat  of  gelatine,  and  called 
rofessionally  the  adventitious  or  false 
lembrane,  is  spread  out  along  the  whole 
ircumferencc  of  the  tracheal  tube.  This 
heath  within  a sheath,  though  rendering 
he  breathing  much  more  difficult  and 
ppressive,  would  still  not  of  itself  prove 
xtal  to  the  function  of  breathing,  but  the 
dventitious  membrane  possesses  this 
■cculiar  character,  that  as  soon  as  the 
/hole  pas.sage  has  been  lined,  the  mem- 
rane  closes  cither  above  or  below,  and, 
ke  the  finger  of  a glove  dropped  down 
he  tube,  effectually  cuts  off  all  access  of 
ir  to  the  lungs,  thas  accounting  for 
hose  efforts  of  the  child,  by  straightening 
he  throat  and  arching  the  neck,  to  over- 
ome  an  impediment  that,  once  completely 
ormed,  terminates  its  life. 

It  is  to  induce  the  rcabsorption  of  this 
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false  membrane,  loosen  it  from  its  hold  of 
the  windpipe,  and  cause  it  to  be  expelled, 
that  all  the  efforts  of  the  physician  are 
bent;  hence  the  importance  of  using 
energy  and  despatch  in  the 

Treatment. — This  should  commence 
with  a warm  bath  and  an  emetic  of  equal 
parts  of  ipecacuanha  and  antimonial  wine, 
the  dose  consisting,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  child,  of  from  a teaspoonful  of  each 
to  a dessertspoonful,  giving  a little  warm 
water  after  to  promote  the  vomiting. 
One,  two,  or  three  leeches  are  next  to  be 
placed  on  the  upper  pai’t  of  the  breast- 
bone, and  the  bleeding  for  a short  time 
encouraged  by  a hot  fomentation.  One 
leech  will  be  sufficient  for  a child  up  to 
two  years  of  age;  after  three  years,  and 
up  to  six  or  seven,  three  leeches  will  be 
sufficient;  care,  however,  must  be  taken 
to  make  them  bite  over  a'  bone,  that, 
should  there  be  any  trouble  in  stopping 
the  bleeding,  pressure  may  be  safely  used. 
A long,  narrow  piece  of  flannel,  two  or 
three  times  folded,  is  next  to  be  squeezed 
out  of  hot  water,  and  hastily  wrapped 
round  the  child’s  thi'oat  as  warm  as  it  can 
be  borne  without  pain.  As  often  as  this 
gets  cold,  another  flannel  similarly  served 
should  be  in  readiness  to  be  put  on  the 
instant  the  first  is  taken  off,  and  in  this 
manner  a succession  of  fomentations  are 
to  be  continued  till  relief  is  obtained,  or  a 
blister,  if  necessary,  is  substituted. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  fomentations 
are  commenced,  the  following  purgative 
powder  is  to  be  given,  and,  an  hour  after- 
wards, one  of  the  antimonial  powders 
ordered  below,  which  is  to  be  repeated 
every  half  hour  for  fom-  hours  without 
check. 

Purgative  Powder.  Take  of — 

Calomel 3 grains. 

Scammony  powder  . . 6 grains. 

Jalap  powder  ...  6 grains. 

Mix,  and  give  the  whole  directly  to  a child 
from  six  to  eiglit  years  of  age ; half  of  it 
to  a child  two  years  old ; and  two-thirds 
to  one  of  four  years. 

Antimonial  Powders.  Take  of — 
Lump  sugar,  finely 
powdered  ....  26  grains. 

Calomel 6 grains. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  2 grains. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  eight 
powders.  One  of  these  powders,  either 
placed  on  the  child’s  tongue,  or  mixed 
with  a few  drops  of  water  in  a spoon, 
is  to  bo  given  an  hour  after  the  pur- 
gativo  powder,  and  repeated  every  half 
hour  till  expended.  These  powders  will 
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suit  any  age  from  two  years  to  six;  above 
that  period  they  must  be  made  one-half 
stronger.  At  the  expiration  of  five  hom's 
from  the  first  powder,  should  the  bowels 
not  have  acted  freely,  a little  senna  and 
manna  tea,  in  a dose  of  from  one  to  two 
tablespoonfuls,  is  to  be  given.  If  a 
decided  improvement  has  not  by  this  time 
begun  to  manifest  itself,  and  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  continues,  with  the  other 
symptoms,  the  child’s  feet  and  legs  must 
be  plunged  into  hot  water  till  they  assume 
a red  and  speckled  appearance  ; they  are 
then  to  be  wrapped  in  flannel,  and  the 
heat  kept  up  by  a bottle  of  hot  water ; the 
fomentation  to  the  throat  is  to  be  dis- 
continued, and  a blister  placed  across  the 
neck  over  the  organ  of  voice. 

"When  the  symptoms  commence  severely, 
the  emetic  should  be  repeated  two  or 
even  three  times  before  resorting  to  any 
other  means,  except  the  fomentation  to 
the  throat,  and  allowing  nearly  an  hour 
to  elapse  between  each  vomiting  for  the 
child  to  recover  its  strength.  YTien  this 
treatment  is  necessary,  the  blister  should 
be  applied  to  the  neck  concurrently  with 
the  leeches  and  the  pm’gative  powder,  and 
if  that  is  not  necessary,  from  the  action 'of 
the  bowels,  with  the  antimonial  powders, 
the  other  measm'os  of  plunging  the  feet 
in  hot  water,  and  keeping  up  the  heat, 
being  adopted  in  their  due  order.  In 
extreme  cases,  the  child  must  be  again 
immersed  for  about  two  minutes  in  a hot 
bath,  and  mustard  poultices  applied  to  the 
legs  and  thighs,  which,  unless  there  is  a 
surgeon  at  hand  to  attempt  the  last  and 
only  chance — opening  the  throat  by  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy — is  aU  that  can 
be  effected  for  the  child. 

After  the  abatement  of  the  worst  symp- 
toms, the  powders  must  still  be  continued, 
though  they  need  not  be  taken  so  fre- 
quently ; the  second  supply  may  be  given 
at  intervals  of  an  horn-  and  a half,  and 
finally  every  three  hours.  As  soon  as  the 
calomel  and  antimony  begin  to  act  ex- 
cessively on  the  bowels,  half  a drachm  of 
chalk  and  six  grains  of  powdered  kino  arc 
to  be  added  to  the  whole  quantity,  so  as 
to  check  Ihe  action  and  keep  the  minerals 
in  the  system.  When  the  strength  of  the 
child  seems  to  give  way,  it  must  be  sup- 
ported by  a few  spoonfuls  of  negus,  or 
brandy  and  water,  or  by  an  injection  of 
beef  tea.  The  patient  should  bo  kept  ns 
upright  in  the  bed  as  possible,  and  after 
the  disease  has  been  conquered,  it  must  be 
treated  by  a course  of  antispnsraodics  and 
tonics,  and  by  a change  of  air.  All 


children  liable  to  croup  should  be  warmly 
dressed,  and  till  their  tenth  or  twelfth 
year,  every^care  taken  to  guard  them  from 
sudden  colds  or  damps. 

Some  practitioners  bleed  from  the  neck, 
use  the  nitrate  of  silver  freely,  and  have 
found  great  benefit  from  a rapid  succes- 
sion of  hot  applications  to  the  throat, 
which,  in  the  commencement,  sometimes 
saves  the  necessity  of  a bUster ; the  direc- 
tions, however,  which  have  been  given 
are  those  which  a large  experience  has 
warranted  as  the  most  safe  and  beneficial. 

In  no  case  should  mustard  plasters  be 
kept  on  children  in  croup  longer  than  ten 
minutes,  or  blisters  for  more  than  four 
hours. 

CROUP,  SPASMODIC;  or  Laryn- 
gismus Stridulus,  or  Crowing  Croup. — 
This,  though  likewise  a disease  of  child- 
hood, and  also  a croup,  is  a distinct  disease 
from  the  former — ^/la^  being  an  inflamma- 
tory, this  a pmely  spasmodic  disease, — and 
consists  of  a crowing  inspiration,  attended 
with  a purple  complexion  and  a rigid  state 
of  the  muscles,  the  thumbs  being  pressed 
.doivn  on  the  palms,  and  Clenched  in  the 
hands,  with  the  extremities  hvid  and 
swollen ; there  is  no  cough,  but  the  con- 
vulsions supervene. 

The  symptoms  are  very  brief,  and  begin 
with  the  child  being  roused  in  the  night 
from  its  sleep  with  a sudden  start  of  alarm; 
the  inspiration  soon  becomes  difficult  and 
laborious,  the  countenance  rapidly  tmms 
turgid  and  puiqile,  convulsions  succeed, 
and  the  child  soon  expires  from  asphyxia. 

Tee-VTSIENT. — This  consists  of  putting 
the  patient  in  a warm  bath,  with  cold 
applications  to  the  head,  and  while  in  the 
bath,  bleeding  either  from  the  neck  or  arm. 
The  most  efficient  remedy  has  been  found 
to  be  6 grains  of  tobacco  infused  in  6 
oimces  of  water.  The  cases  of  spasmodic 
croup  are  fortunately  very  rare,  though 
the  same' temperaments  are  liable  to  this 
as  to  the  former  variety  of  the  disease. 

CRUCIAL. — A term  used  by  surgeons 
when  they  make  or  order  an  incision  in 
the  form  of  a Greek  cross — one  perpen- 
dicular cut,  and  another  transversely 
through  the  centre  of  the  first.  This 
form  is  very  advantageous  in  deep-seated 
abscesses,  os  the  wound  is  more  easily 
kept  open,  and  the  contents  of  the  abscess 
have  a better  opportunity  of  escaping. 

CRUDITIES. — .(Vny  acid  or  raw  indi- 
gestible substance  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

CRUS. — The  Leg,  which  sec.  From 
(his  word  comes  Ceuea,  or  legs,  a term 
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applied  by  anatomists  to  small  processes 
of  the  brain,  bearing  a fancied  resemblance 
to  legs. 

CEUSTACEiE. — From  crusta,  a shell. 
Animals  ■n'itb  a hard,  shelly  eorering,  like 
the  lobster.  The  Crustaceaj  belongs  to 
the  third  division  in  the  animal  classifica- 
tion, and  to  which  it  forms  the  second 
class.  See  Animal. 

CUBEBS,  oe  java  PEPPEE.— This 
warm  and  stimulating  di’ug  is  the  fruit  of 
an  Indian  tree,  belonging  to  the  Natural 
order  Piperacece,  and  is  a warm,  aromatic, 
and  stimulating  spice,  a little  larger  than 
black  pepper.  The  only  preparations  of  it 
in  general  use  are  the  powdered  berries, 
or  pepper,  and  an  essential  oil,  of  which 
it  contains  a large  amount,  and  which,  in 
convenience  and  medicinal  properties,  is 
superior  to  the  powder,  as  that,  by  di’ying 
and  keeping,  loses  much  of  its  volatile  oil, 
and  with  it  the  greater  part  of  its  elUcacy. 

From  their  action  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  urinary  organs,  cubebs  are 
highly  esteemed  in  all  gleets  and  dis- 
charges from  those  parts.  The  dose  is 
from  1 to  2 drachms  three  times  a day. 
A few  drops  of  the  oil  made  into  a pill,  or 
1 drachm  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of 
alcohol  and  mixed  with  an  ounce  of 
spirits  of  juniper,  and  a teaspoonful  taken 
in  a little  mucilage  or  gum  water,  three 
times  a day,  will  be  found  a more  effectual 
remedy  for  gonorrhoea  than  any  amount 
of  ordinary  cubeb  powder. 

CUBIT,  THE. — This  is  a name  given 
by  anatomists  to  the  inner  bone  of  the 
forearm — the  ulna.  Among  the  Eomans, 
the  cubit  meant  the  whole  forearm, 
because  it  was  the  part  on  which  they 
leant  when  on  the  cuhitum,  or  couch 
before  the  table.  See  Tkiclinium. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  the  cubit  was  a 
measure  defined  as  beginning  at  the  point 
of  the  elbow,  and  ending  at  the  knuckle 
joint  of  the  middle  finger,  or  a foot  and  a 
half.  The  Scripture  cubit,  however,  was 
equal  to  5 feet  9 inches  and  880  decimal 
parts. 

CUBOID,  or  Cube-sjiaped. — One  of  the 
seven  bones  forming  the  tarsus,  or  ankle 
joint. 

CUCUMBEE.— This  well-known  fruit, 
the  cucumis,  belonging  to  the  Natural 
order  Cucurbitacea,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  Cucumbers,  though 
possessing  cooling,  purgative,  and  diuretic 
projiortics,  and  to  persons  of  strong  ap- 
lietitcs  and  rapid  digestion  affording  a 
wholesome  and  agreeable  article  of  food, 
are  to  those  of  delicate  constitutions  and 
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feeble  digestion  positively  hurtful, proving, 
in  numerous  instances,  the  direct  cause  of 
diarrhoea,  and  often  of  cholera. 

They  are  extremely  liable  to  remain 
with  a sense  of  cold  oppression  in  the 
stomach,  causing  flatulence,  pain,  and 
distention : in  no  case  should  they  be  eaten 
without  pepper ; the  additions  of  vinegar 
and  oil  are  matters  of  individual  taste. 

Pickled  cucumbers,  or  those  preserved 
in  brine,  of  which  the  Germans  are  so 
fond,  may  form  part  of  a sea  stock  for 
the  emigrant,  as,  when  long  confined  to 
one  routine  of  dietary,  any  change  in  the 
form  of  acid  vegetable  becomes  a whole- 
some addition  to  the  meal. 

The  wild  cucumber,  which  possesses 
such  drastic  and  poisonous  properties,  is- 
only  used  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
the  active  principle  known  as  Elaterium, 
which  see. 

CUCUEBIT. — A glass  vessel,  made 
somewhat  like  a cucumber,  used  by 
chemists  in  distillation. 

CUMIN  SEED. — The  seeds  of  an  um- 
belliferous plant,  formerly  used  in  medi- 
cine on  account  of  their  warm,  aromatic, 
and  stomachic  properties,  but  now  almost 
exploded.  The  seeds,  like  anise  and 
others,  are  sometimes  smoked  by  asth- 
matical  patients,  and  a carminative — a 
cordial  water — is  distilled  from  them. 
With  these  exceptions,  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  extinct. 

CUNEIFOEM. — Wedge-shaped.  The 
name  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  ankle  joint. 

CUP,  BITTEE. — This  article,  to  be 
found  in  all  our  chemists’  shops,  is  a 
novel  method  of  extemporizing  a tonic 
infusion.  The  article  is  made  in  the 
shape  of  a small  goblet,  fashioned  out 
of  the  quassia  wood,  and  requires  only 
to  be  filled  with  cold  water,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  a short  time,  to  impart  an 
intensely  bitter  taste  to  the  liquid  within 
it.  So  strongly  is  the  wood  impregnated 
with  this  bitter  principle,  that,  though 
used  daily,  the  cup  will  afibrd  its  tonic 
draught  for  months  without  abatement. 
Such  cups  form  very  useful  articles  for 
the  emigrant,  who  can  thus,  wherever 
situated,  command  an  excellent  stomachic 
and  tonic.  See  Emigrant. 

CUPPING.— This  is  one  of  the  neatest 
operations  in  surgery,  and,  as  it  really 
inflicts  hardly  an^  pain,  may  bo  practisell 
by  the  most  timid,  and  generally  as  well 
by  a female  operator  as  by  a man. 

Next  to  bleeding,  there  is  no  operation 
that  a colonist  or  emigrant  should  know 
more  thoroughly  how  to  perform,  or  may 
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be  called  upon  at  any  moment  to  practise 
on  his  family,  servant,  or  friend,  as  in 
such  cases  as  those  of  bites  from  venomous 
reptiles,  sunstrokes,  violent  pains  in  the 
head,  loins,  or  in  many  places,  or  from 
many  causes,  — no  operation,  in  fact, 
where  topical  bleeding  or  u-ritation  is  of 
greater  consequence  than  that  obtained 
by  dry  or  wet  cupping.  We  shall,  after 
having  described  the  mode  by  wliich 
cupping  is  performed,  with  aU  its  proper 
implements,  and  the  reader  has  obtained 
a clear  insight  into  the  process,  show  him 
how,  without  one  of  the  proper  articles, 
he  can  manage  to  realize  all  the  results 
and  benefits  of  both  forms  of  cupping. 

Cupping  is  a siu’gical  operation  by 
.which  blood  is  extracted  from  the  skin 
on  any  part  of  the  body  by  means  of  an 
exhausted  receiver. 

The  cupping  apparatus  consists  of — 
1st,  the  Scarificator,  a square  box  contain- 
ing a set — according  to  the  size — of  7, 
12,  or  18  lancets,  which,  by  means  of 


SCAIUFICATOE,  OR  CTJPriNG  LAXCETS. 

pressure  on  the  knob,  spring  up,  and 
passing  rapidly  over  the  skin,  disappear 
again  in  the  box.  AVhen  once  discharged, 
the  lancets  cannot  be  used  again  till 
re-sct;  this  is  cflcctcd  by  puQing  the 
lever,  by  which  the  whole  set  are 
swept  backwards  to  their  former  position, 
where  they  are  once  more  i-eady  to  be 
I. 


discharged;  and  a screw,  by  turning 
which  the  lancets,  when  at  half-cock, 
as  it  is  called, — that  is,  when  they  all 
protrude  through  the  slits  on  the  top, 
— can  be  regulated  to  any  depth  they 
are  required  to  cut.  This  comprises  all 
the  mystery  of  the  scarificator.  The 
next  portions  of  the  apparatus  are  the 


CUPPIXG  GLASSES. 


glasses ; of  these,  the  set  consists  of 
three — two  leech-shaped  glasses,  a large 
and  a small  one;  and  one  conical,  still 
smaller:  and  the  spirit  lamp,  a small 
metal  vessel  filled  with  spirits  of  wine, 
the  flame  from  the  lighted  ■nick  being  used 
to  exhaust  the  air  from  the  glass  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  next  cut. 

How  TO  USE  THE  Cupping  Glass. — 
The  mode  of  procedure  is  first  to  exhaust 
the  air  from  one  of  the  glasses  by  inserting 
under  it  the  flame  from  the  spirit  lamp, 
and  then  immediately  applying  it  to  the 
body,  when  the  skin  is  partly  drami  into 
the  exhausted  receiver,  and  the  vessel, 
from  the  atmospheric  pressure,  is  firmly 
fixed.  After  remaining  on  for  a few 
minutes,  the  glass  is  I'cmoved  by  inserting 
the  nail  imder  the  rim,  and  permitting 
the  air  to  enter,  when  it  instantly  drops 
off.  The  scarificator  is  then  to  be  laal 
on  the  same  part,  and,  the  punctures 
having  been  made,  the  air  is  again  to  he 
exhausted  from  the  glass,  wliich  is  placed 
immediately  over  the  spot  scarified;  the 
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Llood,  from  the  power  of  suction  exerted 
by  the  vacuum,  and  from  the  external 
pressm'e  of  the  air,  instantly  bm’sts  from 
every  cut,  at  first  in  di'ops,  and  finally 
in  a languid  stream,  and  trickles  down 
into  the  glass.  As  soon  as  the  glass  is 
half  full,  or  enough  has  been  taken,  it  is 
removed,  the  part  carefully  bathed  with 
warm  water,  and  a fresh  glass  apphed. 


EXHAUSTING  THE  AIE  FROM  THE  GLASS, 
and  so  continued  till  the  amount  of  blood 
ordered  to  be  withdrawn  is  obtained,  when 
the  cuts  are  to  be  gently  washed,  and  a 
pledget  of  wet  lint  applied  -as  a dressing. 
Some  cuppers  are  in  the  habit  of  attracting 
blood  to  the  surface  by  previously  bathing 
or  fomenting  the  skin  with  hot  water; 
but  tliis  is  not  often  needed.  The  great 
art  in  cupping  well  is  to  know  how  to 
graduate  the  depth  of  the  incisions  made 
by  the  scarificator:  in  other  respects  the 
process  is  extremely  simple  and  easy  of 
performance.  The  amount  of  blood  taken 
must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
disease ; it  varies,  however,  from  8 to 
12  ounces.  The  exhaustion  of  ibo  air  is 
vei-y  much  facilitated  by  washing  tlic 
gliHses  in  hot  water,  ancl  drying  them, 
or  else  heating  them  at  the  fire  before 
Using  the  spirit  lamp,  or  attempting  to 
e.xhaust  the  air.  The  face  of  the  scarifi- 
cator should  also  be  warmed  before  laying 
il  on  the  skin. 

IliiY  Cupping  consists  in  merely  irritr- 
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ting  the  skin  by  applying  the  glasses  only 
some  eight  or  nine  times,  and  letting  each 
glass  remain  on  for  about  five  minutes. 

To  Cup  without  Instruments.  — ■ 
The  chief  article  requhed  in  extempora- 
neous cupping  is  a transparent  vessel,  so 
that  the  operator  may  see  what  is  going 
on  when  it  is  applied.  A wineglass  or  a 
tumbler,  especially  the  latter,  may  always 
be  converted  into  a very  serviceable  cup- 
ping glass ; in  default  of  these,  however, 
or  any  chcular  or  globular  glass  imple- 
ment, a round  mug  or  a tea-cup  must  be 
pressed  into  the  service,  which,  as  long  as 
it  grasps  well,  will  act  as  effectually  as  the 
best,  only  that  the  result  cannot  be  told 
but  by  removing  it  from  the  body.  A 
few  superficial  cuts  made  in  a line  on  the 
skin  with  a lancet  or  sharp  penknife,  if 
drawn  close  together,  within  the  circum- 
ference of  the  glass  to  be  used  as  a re- 
ceiver, will  answer  aU  the  purposes  of  a 
scarificator,  though  certainly  a little  more 
painful.  The  only  other  article  required 
is  a flame  to  exhaust  the  an,  and  this  is 
easily  obtained  by  pouring  a few  drops  of 
sphits  of  wine,  naphtha,  or  sphits  of  cam- 
phor, on  a little  ball  or  roll  of  cotton,  and 
dropping  it  alight  into  the  vessel,  taking 
care  to  throw  it  away,  and  instantly  apply 
the  mouth  of  the  glass  or  mug,  just  before 
it  has  bm’nt  out,  to  the  part  indicated, 
when,  if  the  exhaustion  has  been  perfect, 
the  skin  will  be  seen  to  rise  within  the 
vessel,  and  a firm  grip  be  talcen  by  it  of 
the  part.  When  crockery  has  to  be  used, 
though  the  first  part  of  this  process  can- 
not be  seen,  the  satisfactory  result  may  be 
inferred  by  the  firmness  with  which  the 
article  is  held.  Eriar’s  balsam,  tinctm'e 
of  myiTh,  brandy,  ether,  or  a small  bit 
of  camphor,  will,  if  lighted,  serve  for 
exhausting  the  air ; and  any  one  of  them, 
by  yielding  a broader-bodied  flame  than 
the  spirit  lamp,  will,  even  with  the  proper 
glasses,  act  quicker  and  better  in  making 
a vacuum  than  the  flame  from  the  cotton 
wick. 

CUPEUM. — Copper,  which  see. 

CUECUMA. — The  botanical  name  of 
the  beautiful  yellow  spice  and  dye-stuff 
known  as  turmeric.  See  Turmeric. 

CUEDS  AND  WHEY.— Curd  is  one 
of  the  component  proximate  ingredients 
of  milk,  and  the  coagulum  separated  from 
it  on  tlie  addition  of  rennet,  acid,  or 
alum,  when,  exactly  as  the  blood  is  sepa- 
rated spontaneously  into  the  clot  or  cras- 
samcntuin,  and  the  water  or  serum,  milk, 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid  or  astringent, 
is  converted  into  the  sohd  curd  or  coagu- 
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lum,  and  the  water  or  whey,  the  whey 
being  to  the  milk  what  the  serum  is  to 
the  blood.  As  a light  refreshing  food  for 
invalids,  curds  make  an  excellent  article 
in  the  dietary  of  the  sick  or  convalescent 
person,  being  easy  of  digestion,  light,  and 
nutritious.  See  Food,  and  Milk. 

CURRANTS. — These  small  grapes,  at 
least  the  dried  variety,  are  more  related  to 
the  confectioner  than  the  medical  man. 
They  are,  however,  nutritious  and  whole- 
some, and  are  regarded  on  a sea  voyage  as 
gi'eatly  conducive  to  health  when  made 
into  puddings,  especially  for  children.  The 
fresh  currant,  of  which  there  are  three 
vaiieties,  the  red,  white,  and  black,  or 
Miles  rubrum,  M.  album,  and  M.  nigrum, 
is  cooling,  acidulous,  and  both  refreshing 
and  wholesome,  and  the  most  harmless  of 
all  our  native  fruits ; and  as  an  antiseptic, 
and  in  all  scorbutic  affections,  as  well  as 
deranged  biliary  secretions,  may  be  eaten 
with  great  advantage. 

CURRY  POWDER. — A compound  of 
hot  Indian  spices,  largely  used  in  the  East 
to  counteract  the  consequences  of  a vege- 
table diet.  As  a stimulating  condiment 
for  weak  digestions,  the  cmay  powder  is 
well  adapted  for  Hindostan,  but  most  in- 
jurious in  these  cold  climates.  One  of  the 
most  approved  forms  of  curry  powder  is 
made  by  mixing  4 ounces  of  coriander  seed, 
2 oimces  of  Cayenne  pepper,  2 ounces  of 
black  pepper,  and  ^ an  ounce  of  turmeric, 
all  powdered  and  sifted,  and  intimately 
blended  together. 

CUSPARIA. — The  Angustura  Bark, 
which  see. 

CUSPIDATI. — A name  given  to  the 
teeth  by  some  anatomists,  according  to  then' 
points.  See  Teeth,  and  Bicuspidati. 

CUTS  arc  either  clean  incised  wounds, 
as  those  made  by  a knife,  or  jagged  and 
tom,  as  when  inflicted  by  a saw. 

Teeatment.— Cuts  in  general  are  very 
easily  healed,  especially  when  cleanly  cut, 
as  all  that  is  then  necessary  is  to  place  the 
sides  of  the  wound  in  exact  position,  and 
by  two  or  three  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
bind  them  in  their  place,  when  it  will 
heal  by  what  is  called  the  first  intention, 
in  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours.  M hen 
the  cut  is  jagged  and  uneven,  the  parts 
must  be  carefully  laid  smooth  in  as  natu- 
ral n position  as  possible,  and  a flat  com- 
press of  lint,  soaked  in  the  extract  of  lead, 
laid  over  the  part,  and  a bandage  passed 
round  to  retain  the  dressing  in  its  posi- 
tion. Should  there  have  been  any  large 
artery  cut,  it  may  be  necessary  to  tic  it 
before,  in  cither  case,  dressing  the  injury  ; 


before  resorting  to  that,  however,  the  ex- 
tract of  lead  should  be  placed  on  it  first, 
and  pressure  tried  to  stop  the  bleeding. 
Some  persons  apply  friar’s  balsam;  but 
this  causes  much  unnecessary  pain,  while 
the  lead,  which  answers  as  well,  produces 
none.  See  Wounds. 

CUT  THROAT.  See  Theoat. 

CUTICLE. — The  covering  of  the  body. 
See  Skin. 

CUTTLE  FISH. — It  is  only  the  pow- 
dered bone  of  this  animal — the  os  sepias 
— that  is  used  in  medicine,  and  that 
merely  as  a tooth-powder.  See  Tooth- 
POWDEE. 

CYANOGEN. — A gas  composed  of  one 
part  of  nitrogen  and  two  of  carbon,  forming 
a bicarbonate  of  nitrogen.  Cyanogen  forms 
the  base  of  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid, 
and  unites  with  different  salts  to  form 
cyanurets  and  cyanides. 

CYANOSIS,  OE  BLUE  SEIN.— A 
disease  depending  on  an  imperfection  of 
the  heart,  by  which  the  blood  from  the 
right  side  enters  the  left  without  first 
passing  through  the  lungs,  giving  the 
body  a blue  or  livid  appearance.  See 
Asphyxia,  and  Heaet. 

CYATHUS. — The  professional  word  for 
a wineglass,  or  a quantity  equivalent  to 
an  ounce  and  a half  or  two  ounces,  when 
ordered  in  prescriptions. 

CYNANCHE.— A medical  term  imply- 
ing an  affection  of  the  throat,  from  which, 
according  to  the  word  added  after,  we 
understand  the  exact  character  of  the 
disease,  as  cynanclie  trachealis  (croup), 
cynanche  parotideea  (mumps). 

CYSTITIS. — Inflammation  of  the  blad- 
der. See  Bladdee. 

CYSTOCELE. — A rupture  of  the  blad- 
der. See  Ruptuee. 

CYSTOTOMIA. — An  old  name  for  re- 
moving a stone  from  the  bladder;  the 
operation  of  lithotomy. 


D 

D. — This  letter  stands  as  a numeral, 
and  signifies  600,  and  when  written  with 
a dash  over  it,  thus  (6)i  stands  for  6,000. 
As  an  abbreviation,  it  signifies  doctus,  or 
doctor — ns  M.D.,  doctor  of  medicine. 

DAFFY’S  ELIXIR.— This  very  old 
and  popular  medicine,  though  for  a long 
time  considered  as  a secret  nostrum,  and 
regarded  as  an  invaluable  remedy  in  all 

eases  of  colic,  or  flatulent  pains  in  the 
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stomach  and  bowels,  must  be  considered 
more  in  the  light  of  a domestic  cordial  than 
medicinal  prescription.  Daifj’s  elixir, 
which  has  been  for  many  years  vended  as  a 
patent  medicine,  possesses  the  properties  of 
the  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  and 
senna  combined,  and  by  its  warm,  aro- 
matic, and  stimulating  qualities,  is  often 
of  very  great  benefit  in  such  cases  as  those 
which  have  been  indicated  above.  Since, 
however,  every  chemist  has  been  allowed 
to  manufacture  Daffy’s  ehxir  for  himself, 
no  rehance  can  be  placed  in  the  article  sold 
under  that  name,  excepting  in  the  original 
form  of  Dicey’s  Daffy’s,  made  by  Sutton 
and  Co.,  Bow  Churchyard.  Daffy’s  ehxu' 
should  consist  of  aniseed,  parsley  seed, 
fennel  seed,  hquorice  root,  senna  leaves, 
red  Saunders  wood,  rhubai-b,  elecampane, 
raisins,  jalap  root,  manna,  ginger,  and 
proof  sph'its,  in  which  the  several  articles 
are  to  be  digested  for  21  days,  then  strained 
or  filtered,  and  the  clear  tincture  given  in 
doses  varying  from  a tablespoonful  to  half 
a wineglassful,  as  often  as  requfred. 
DALBY’S  CAEMINATIVE.— One  of 


the  most  deservedly  popular  of  all  the 
patent  medicines,  and  not  only  a good 
but  a safe  prescription  in  all  infantine 
diseases  requhang  a remedy  of  this  nature, 
especially  in  the  irritation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  consequent  on  teething  and 
acidity,  whether  induced  by  the  milk  from 
the  mother  or  from  the  natm'e  of  the  food 
supplied.  Since  the  patent  that  once  pro- 
tected this  medicine  has  expfred,  and  it 
has  become  pubhc  property,  each  chemist 
or  vender  makes  the  carminative  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions  of  efficacy : the 
following  formula,  however,  may  be  relied 
on,  and  as  it  contains  no  preparation  of 
opium,  may  always  be  given  with  confi- 
dence. Take  of — 

Powdered  aniseed  . . 

Powdered  caraway  seed 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Lump  sugar  .... 

Oil  of  peppermint  . . 

Oil  of  nutmeg  . . . 

Tincture  of  assafeetida  . 

Tincture  of  castor  . . 

Strong  decoction  ' of 
sassafras  .... 

Mix  the  first  three  articles  in  a mortar,  then 
drop  the  oils  of  peppermint  and  numeg, 
with  the  assafeetida,  on  tlie  sugar,  and  rub 
all  down  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  with 
tlie  other  articles  in  the  mortar ; tlie  decoc- 
tion of  sassafras  is  then  to  bo  added — a 
few  spoonfuls  at  a time — till  a smooth  and 
wcll-incorporatcd  mixture  is  made;  the 
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^ drachm. 

1 drachm. 
3 drachms. 
^ ounce, 

3 drops. 

2 drops, 
drachm. 

2 drachms. 

G ounces. 


tincture  of  castor  being  added  last,  when 
the  whole  is  to  be  shaken,  and  the  bottle 
kept  in  a cool  place  till  requfred,  remem- 
bering that  the  mixtm-e  must  be  wmll 
shaken  previous  to  giving  every  dose. 
From  30  di'ops,  or  half  a small  teaspoon- 
ful, for  an  infant  up  to  a year  old,  to  a 
dessertspoonful  to  a child  of  fom’  or  five 
years,  will  be  generally  found  sufficient, 
but  the  dose  varies  according  to  the  age 
and  the  nature  of  the  affection. 

DAMSON.  — A species  of  prune  or 
plum,  the  Frunus  domesticata.  See 
Plum. 

DANDELION.  • — This  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  disregarded  of  om* 
native  wild  flowers  and  plants,  and  yet 
an  herb  of  singidar  virtues  and  medicinal 
properties ; and  though  regarded  in  Eng- 
land as  a rank  and  disagreeable  plant,  is 
in  other  countries,  where  it  is  esteemed 
for  its  qualities  only,  considered  in  the 
light  of  a boon,  being  eaten  as  a salad, 
and  employed  in  many  forms  as  a 
prophylactic  and  a medicine.  The  dan- 
dehon,  or  Leontodon  taraxacum,  belongs 
to  the  Natural  order  Chicoracea,  and 
has  a lai’ge,  dark,  fusiform  root,  wfith 
long,  narrow-toothed  or  jagged  leaves, 
of  a fresh,  pleasant  green  coloiu,  with 
one  flower-stem,  smooth,  fistulous,  fragile, 
abounding  in  a milky  juice,  with  the 
flower  petals  ranged  in  a circular  disc, 
like  the  sunflower  or  marigold.  Though 
every  part  of  the  plant  is  medicinal,  its 
chief  qualities  reside  in  the  root. 

Medical  Uses  and  Pbepauations. 
— The  efleets  produced  on  the  system  by 
the  dandelion  are  those  of  a diui-ctic, 
antiscorbutic,  and  aperient;  on  the  Con- 
tinent, however,  where  it  is  very  ex- 
tensively used,  it  is  employed  in  many 
diseases,  and  reported  to  possess  a much 
wider  range  of  operation : many  of  these 
imputed  effects  arc,  perhaps,  more 
projierly  attributable  to  the  power  of  the 
other  cii'ugs  with  which  the  plant  or  its 
preparations  are  combined  than  to  the 
simple  action  of  the  dandelion.  As  a 
diuretic  in  all  cases  of  di'opsy,  from  its 
action  on  the  liver,  the  taraxacum  is  a 
medicine  of  remarkable  efficacy;  so  also 
is  it  in  all  skin  diseases,  especially  ivheu 
eaten  -with  radishes,  watcrcresses,  and 
other  salads,  when  its  sanitary  properties 
are  most  marked  and  decided.  As  a 
stomachic  in  certain  states  of  weak  or 
irregular  digestion,  the  dandelion  tea  or 
decoction  will  bo  found  beneficial ; while 
as  a general  alterative,  boiled  with  the 
dulcamara,  or  tvoodi/  nightshade,  with 
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sarsapai'illa  and  sassafras,  it  becomes,  | 
either  alone,  or  accompanied  with  the 
hydriodnte  of  potass,  a medicine  of  sin- 
gular efEcacy. 

In  chronic  enlargement  of  the  liver — 
indeed,  in  all  affections  of  that  organ — 
dandelion  will  always  be  found  of  benefit, 
ahd,  if  judiciously  combined,  will  yield 
the  most  gratifying  results. 

The  only  preparations  retained  of  this 
plant  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  the 
decoction  and  extract  {extracUini 
taraxaei).  The  dose  of  the  former,  made 
by  boiling  4 ounces  of  the  cut  root  in 
li  pints  of  water,  down  to  1 pint,  is  from 
one  to  two  wineglassfuls  twice  or  three 
times  a day ; and  of  the  latter,  from  10 
grains  to  1 drachm,  either  alone  or  in 
combination,  as  a pill  or  mixture,  from 
one  to  thi-ee  times  a day. 

DANDRIFF,  oe  PITYRIASIS.— A 
genus  of  scaly  disease,  chiefly  affecting 
the  scaljj,  characterized  by  un-egular 
patches  of  small  scales,  which  repeatedly 
exfohate  or  fall  off,  but  never  form  crusts. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this 
disease,  named  after  the  colour  of  the 
exfoliated  skin;  some  confined  to  the 
scalp,  others  to  the  armpits,  chest,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  This, 
like  many  minor  affections  of  the  cuticle, 
only  becomes  hurtful  to  health  by  neglect ; 
for  when  the  dead,  bran-like  scurf  is  left 
on  the  skin,  particularly  at  the  roots  of 
the  hah',  it  impedes  perspu-ation,  and,  by 
blocking  up  the  pores  of  the  skin,  becomes 
extremely  hurtful. 

Teeatment. — When  in  the  scalp,  the 
head  should  be  well  stimulated  night  and 
morning  by  means  of  a strong  hair-brush, 
and  the  free  use  of  a large  and  small- 
toothed comb,  and  the  occasional  employ- 
ment of  a lotion  composed  of  2 drachms 
of  borax,  dissolved  in  a pint  of  rosemary 
water,  applied  thi-ee  times  a week. 

Should  this  fail  to  cm-e  the  evil,  an 
ointment,  composed  of  1 ounce  of  white 
cerate  mixed  with  ^ a drachm  of  creosote, 
is  to  be  rubbed  into  the  roots  of  the  hair 
every  night  for  a week ; at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  the  person  should  have  the 
head  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  take  a hot  bath,  bathe  the  head 
with  the  rosemary  and  borax,  and  with  a ■ 
clean  brush  the  next  day  remove  any  ex- 
foliation which  may  have  been  thrown  out. 

DAPUNE. — The  botanical  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  some  varieties  of  which 
arc  employed  in  medicine. 

DAPHNE  M E Z E R E O N.  Sec 
Mezeeeoe. 


I DATE. — A nutritious  and  wholesome 
fruit  wh^n  ripe  and  treshly  gathered,  but 
infinitely  less  so  when  long  kept  and 
dried.  The  date  is  the  frait  of  a species 
of  palm,  and  is  a native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa,  Svria,  and  Abyssinia. 

DATURA  STRAMONIUM.  — The 
botanical  name  of  the  Thorn  Apple, 
which  see. 

DEAFNESS  is  a functional  derange- 
ment of  the  organ  of  hearing,  that  may 
proceed  from  many  causes,  both  internal  j 
and  external.  Among  the  former  are  to  i 
be  enumerated  some  affections  of  the  nerve  I 
itself;  certain  conditions  of  the  brain,  I 
as  during  and  after  fevers ; indigestion,  ' 
catarrh,  and  enlarged  tonsils.  Among  j 
the  external  causes  of  deafness  must  be 
included  blows,  and  sudden,  violent,  and 
unexpected  noises,  as  an  abrupt  crash  of 
thunder,  or  the  discharge  of  artillery ; 
cold  applied  to  the  ear;  mumps,  or  the 
enlargement  of  what  are  called  the 
almonds  of  the  ear ; and  by  the  formation 
of  indurated  wax  in  the  external  passage, 
or  from  an  excessive  secretion  of  a thin, 
tenacious  exudation.  The  two  latter  are 
by  far  the  most  frequent  causes  of  deaf- 
ness, which  they  produce  by  blocking  up 
the  auditory  passage,  and  thus  prevent 
the  undulating  cmTent  of  air  from  striking 
on  the  tympanum,  or  drum  of  the  ear. 
Deafness  occui-ring  after  or  during  an 
attack  of  fever,  as  in  typhus,  is  always 
regarded  as  a favourable  symptom,  and 
prognosticator  of  recovery. 

Teeatmexx. — As  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider deafness  in  this  place  as  a symptom, 
and  not  an  organic  disease,  the  remedies 
employed  must  depend  upon  the  cause 
which  has  in  the  first  place  given  rise  to 
the  symptom.  When  a severe  cold  or 
swelling  of  the  tonsils  has  induced  the 
loss  of  hearing,  a warm  bath  and  hot 
fomentation  for  the  throat  mustbeadopted, 
as  advised  under  catarrh  and  cold,  or  the 
mouth  and  fauces  washed  with  an  astrin- 
gent gargle.  When  it  follows  a long  and 
debilitated  state  of  the  stomach,  a course 
of  mild  aperients,  accompanied  by  quinine 
or  iron  as  a tonic,  must  be  adopted.  If 
the  exciting  cause  has  been  a severe  blow, 
or  a loud  noise,  the  part  must  be  soothed  ! 
by  inserting  a small  quantity  of  fine  clean 
wool,  so  as  to  break  the  access  of  all  sounds 
falling  on  the  tympanum,  and  applying  a 
warm  bran  poultice  over  the  external  ear 
till  the  organ  recovers  its  tone.  Wlicn 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  inflammation 
from  the  injury,  three  or  four  leeches 
should  be  applied  behind  the  ear,  or  a few 
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ounces  of  blood  extracted  from  the  nape 
of  the  neck  by  means  of  thej  cupping- 
glasses.  Should  a mass  of  hardened  \rax 
cause  the  obstruction  of  sound,  the  ear 
must  be  fomented  for  some  few  hours  by 
repeating  a hot  bran  or  camomile  poul- 
tice ereiy  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  till 
the  passage  has  been  so  far  expanded  as 
to  detach  the  wax  from  the  sides  of  the 
tube,  when  the  etu*  is  to  be  syringed  with 
warm  water,  or  mild  soap-suds,  till  the 
indurated  wax  is  expelled.  This,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  effected  for  some  days, 
and  will  requu’e  repeated  fomentations 
and  syringing  before  that  residt  is  ob- 
tained. If  the  deafness  is  caused  by  a 
thin,  foetid  discharge,  a small  blister  should 
be  placed  behind  the  ear,  and  kept  open 
for  a few  days  by  a dressing  of  savine 
ointment,  a daily  sjwinging  with  strong 
soap-suds,  and  the  introduction  into  the 
ear  of  a little  cotton,  wetted  with  friar’s 
balsam,  every  evening,  after  the  last  ap- 
plication has  been  made.  Sometimes 
deafness  comes  on  without  any  assignable 
cause;  the  auditory  passage,  when  ex- 
amined, being  dry,  red,  and  shiny:  in  this 
case,  a little  very  finely  parted  cotton, 
lightly  inserted  at  the  entrance  of  the 
external  passage,  has  the  effect  of  col- 
lecting the  soimd  into  a focus,  and  con- 
veying evei^y  word  with  intelligible  dis- 
tinctness to  the  sensorium.  To  effect 
this,  however,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
pack  the  cotton  closely,  or  fill  up  the 
whole  cavity,  for  a clear  space  must  be 
left  between  tlie  tympanum  and  the 
wadding.  At  night,  this  may  be  removed, 
and  a larger  piece,  wetted  with  almond 
oil,  inserted  in  its  place.  In  all  of  these 
cases,  it  is  nccessai'y  to  take  an  occasional 
dose  of  alterative  medicine,  to  cleanse 
the  system  of  any  ci-udity  that,  present, 
might  tend  to  keep  up  the  deafness.  The 
wai-m  bath,  a Dover’s  powder  at  bedtime, 
and  a bran  poultice  for  the  throat,  will 
be  found  beneficial  in  all  cases  arising 
from  cold ; while  for  sore  tlu’oat  and 
enlarged  tonsils,  a gargle  made  of  a strong 
infusion  of  sage  tea  and  vinegar,  or  an 
infusion  of  rose  leaves  and  burnt  alum, 
will  prove  flie  most  serviceable  remedies. 

Eor  deafness  consequent  on  organic 
diseases  of  the  car,  or  afieclions  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  with  their  modes  of 
treatment,  sec  Ear,  Diskaseb  of. 

DEATH. — By  this  term  is  understood 
that  condition  of  the  animal  frame  when 
all  tlic  functions  which  constitute  the 
mystery  of  life  cease  to  act,  and  the 
organized  tissues,  no  longer  supported  in 
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their  integrity  by  the  vital  stimulus,  run 
rapidly  into  decay.  Death  is  indicated 
by  a universal  coldness  of  the  body;  by  a 
partially  open  mouth,  closed  eyelids,  and 
sunken  eyes ; by  an  extreme  pallor  of  the 
face,  sometimes  showing  a yellow  or 
greenish  hue;  by  a lividity  of  the  lips 
and  orbits,  and  by  an  extreme  fiaccidity 
of  aU  the  joints.  This  suppleness  of  the 
joints,  however,  only  endures  for  a very 
brief  time,  except  in  some  cases  of  poison- 
ing, being  succeeded,  in  a period  varying, 
according  to  circumstances,  from  two  to 
six  hours,  by  a general  rigidity  or  stiffening 
of  all  the  muscular  fibres,  and  by  a ten- 
sion of  the  ligaments,  by  which  the  body 
becomes,  in  a measure,  one  firm  and  in- 
dicated mass.  This  remarkable  rigidity, 
common  to  all  animal  fibre,  is  profes- 
sionally known  as  the  rigor  mortis,  or  the 
stiffening  of  death.  As  the  fiaccidity 
which  follows  immediate  dissolution  is  but 
of  brief  dication,  being  succeeded  by 
stiffening,  so  the  rigor  mortis  is  also  but 
of  limited  continuance,  and  though  longer 
in  its  endurance  than  the  first,  in  its  turn 
gives  way  on  the  approach  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  as  decay  sets  in,  the  rigid  fibre 
gives  place  to  the  relaxed  and  clammy 
muscle,  till  final  corruption  leaves  no 
vestige  of  the  once  tense  corpse. 

The  means  that  have  been  adopted  to 
discover  if  any  spa^k  of  life  remains  in 
an  apparently  dead  body  consist  in  testing 
in  various  ways  the  respiratory  powers, 
and  the  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  per- 
son supposed  to  be  dead.  The  first  con- 
sists in  applying  a very  downy  feather  to 
the  lips,  or  a looking-glass  over  the  mouth. 
If  one  of  the  filaments  of  the  feather  is 
stirred,  or  the  slightest  obscuration  or 
dimness  is  cast  on  the  mirror,  it  is  held  to 
be  an  evidence  that  respiration  still  exists. 
Another  test  formerly  known  was  iilacing 
the  body  on  the  back,  and  standing  a 
glass  brimful  of  water  on  tho  exposed 
chest,  and  carefully  noting  if  any  motion 
in  the  fluid  was  perceptible,  as  the  heaving 
of  the  chest,  however  slight,  in  Ihe  act  of 
respiration,  would  agitato  or  displace  tho 
water.  Tiio  fumes  of  strong  ammonia 
held  to  tho  nose,  and  tho  tickling  the 
nostrils  wdth  feathers,  were  also  moans  at. 
one  time  employed  to  impart  hope  or  to 
confirm  tho  fears  of  tho  mourners.  How- 
ever ingenious  such  tests  were,  and  satis- 
factory in  many  cases,  there  are  diseases 
of  tho  nervous  system  where  death  is  so 
closely  simulated,  that  such  means  would 
fail  to  realize  any  favourable  results.  Seo 
Trance,  CATAiEPSi'. 
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Among  the  most  certain  and  reliable 
signs  of  death  are — the  firmness  of  the 
muscles  of  the  fallen  jaw;  the  drawn-in 
nostrils,  and  the  livid  hue  on  the  lips  and 
roimd  the  eyes ; and  though  in  some  cases 
of  poisoning  there  is  no  rigor  mortis,  in 
general  it  may  be  regarded  as  infallible. 
When  discoloration — the  first  sign  of 
decomposition — sets  in,  all  fm-ther  fear  of 
a premature  interment  may  cease,  and  the 
body  be  safely  buried:  these  marks  usually 
begin  on  the  fingers,  near  the  nails, 
and  with  the  toes  and  feet.  In  cases  of 
sudden  death,  where  there  are  reasons  to 
believe  the  case  to  be  only  one  of  suspended 
animation,  hot  bottles  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  feet,  legs,  and  armpits;  heated  tiles 
placed  imder  the  spine,  and  friction  with 
the  hand  used  over  the  body,  with  elec- 
tricity, and  such  means  adopted  as  are 
advised  in  Drowning  (which  see).  Light- 
ning, Starvation,  Exposure  to  Cold,  &c. 
In  such  cases,  the  treatment  must  be 
persevered  in  for  six,  eight,  or  ten  hom’s, 
and,  as  soon  as  convenient,  either  some 
weak  brandy  and  water  or  beef  tea  thrown 
into  the  system  by  the  stomach-pump  or 
the  enema  syringe. 

DEATH,  EEGISTEATIOlSr  OP.— 
According  to  the  wording  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  every  death  must  be  reported 
to  the  registrar  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  of  the  district  in  which  the 
death  occurs,  before  the  expiration  of  eight 
days.  Some  person  present  at  the  death, 
or  attending  on  the  deceased  at  the  time, 
or  else  the  occupier  of  the  house  in  which 
the  death  took  place,  must  attest  the 
report  by  his  or  her  signature.  Any 
fraudulent  declaration  made  in  respect  to 
the  death  will  be  punished  as  a felony, 
but  any  accidental  mistake  as  to  age, 
name,  or  cause  of  death,  can  always  be 
corrected  within  a month  from  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fact. 

To  simplify  the  registration,  every 
medical  man  in  attendance  on  a patient 
gives  the  friends,  immediately  after  the 
death,  a certificate,  stating  age,  name, 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  time  or 
duration  of  the  illness,  signed  with  his 
professional  name  and  address.  This 
certificate  some  relative,  or  the  nurse, 
takes  to  the  district  registrar,  who,  in 
exchange,  gives  an  order  authorizing  the 
interment  of  the  body,  and  which,  in  turn, 
is  given  to  the  undertaker,  who  delivers 
it  to  the  clergyman  on  the  gi'ound.  As 
no  minister  is  permitted  to  bury  a body 
without  this  registrar’s  certificate,  the 
necessity  of  having  it  procured  at  least 


two  days  before  the  funeral  is  a self-evi- 
dent precaution,  as  many  interments  have 
been  delayed  for  a day  from  the  neglect 
of  not  procuring  the  certificate  in  time. 

DEBILITY  is  the  result  of  many 
causes ; it  may  arise  without  any  assign- 
able disease — indeed,  may  be  the  first  of  a 
chain  of  symptoms  of  a coming  illness,  or 
it  may  be  the  natural  consequence  of  an 
advanced  period  of  life.  In  general,  how- 
ever, debility  results  from  a long-con- 
tinued or  severe  attack  of  fever,  inflamma- 
tion, or  other  form  of  illness,  when  it  is 
what  may  be  called  a characteristic  of  con- 
valescence. 

Debility  is  sometimes  attended  with  a 
quickened  circulation,  with  a pulse  faster 
and  weaker  than  in  health ; in  such  cases 
stimulants  invariably  act  as  sedatives  on 
the  circulation,  and  lower  the  pulse,  by 
checking  the  action  of  the  heart.  Debility 
is  either  general  or  local,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  becomes  chronic,  as  in  that  form 
of  it  attending  malformations,  old  age,  and 
that  state  of  body  to  which  the  constitu- 
tion is  sometimes  brought  by  a dissipated 
life  or  dangerous  practices. 

Treatment. — General  orconstitutional 
debility  requires  a course  of  tonics  and 
stimulants,  more  especially  the  former. 
The  kind  of  tonic  employed  wiU  depend 
entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  primary  dis- 
ease ; as  a general  rule,  however, 

Food,  with  malt  liquor  or  wine,  judi- 
ciously varied,  and  properly  prepared,  will 
always  be  found  the  most  reliable  and 
eflicacious  of  the  dietetic  tonics.  Con- 
siderable judgment  is  required  to  decide 
whether  vegetable  or  mineral  tonics,  or  a 
combination  of  both,  should  bo  employed ; 
but  when  that  point  is  decided,  a steady 
course  of  the  means  adopted  must  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  or  till  benefit  results 
from  the  ti’eatment.  For  forms  of  such 
medicines,  see  Tonics. 

The  treatment  of  local  debility  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  cold  water  and  fric- 
tion. Local  debility,  or  loss  of  power  in  a 
joint,  limb,  or  muscle,  must  be  met  by 
either  piunping  or  pouring  cold  water  from 
a height  on  the  weakened  part,  and  after- 
wards restoring  the  circulation  by  long 
and  steady  rubbing.  See  Baths,  and  As- 
persion. 

Stimulating  embrocations  and  tempo- 
rary bandages  arc  also  excellent  agents 
for  local  weaknesses : while  some  employ 
with  benefit  warm  adhesive  plasters,  and 
tight  bandaging,  to  efibet  the  .“Jame  pur- 
pose ; but  as  any  lengthened  compression 
of  the  muscles,  suppression  of  the  per- 
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spiration,  or  exclusion  of  air  from  the  Hmb 
or  part  is  certain  to  debilitate  more  than 
strengthen,  such  practice  must  be  cai’efully 
avoided.  See  Speains. 

DECIDUA. — The  name  of  a thin,  deli- 
cate membrane,  formed  in  the  womb  dui’ing 
pregnancy,  and  thromi  off  soon  after  the 
birth  of  the  child.  See  Womb. 

DECIDUOUS  TEETH.— A term  ap- 
plied to  the  fii’st  or  milk  teeth.  See  Teeth. 

DECIDUOUS  TEEES.— A botanical 
term,  apphed  to  those  trees  and  plants 
which  annually  shed  their  leaves  and  seeds ; 
from  the  Latin  verb  decido,  to  faU  off. 

DECLINE. — A popular  name  given  to 
a slow  wasting  or  emaciation  of  the  body, 
with  a corresponding  loss  of  health,  energy, 
and  strength.  Tins  state  is  most  fre- 
quently the  result  of  some  organic  disease, 
that,  sympathetically  affecting  other  or- 
gans and  fxmctions,  throws  the  vEole 
system,  as  it  were,  out  of  gear,  undermines 
the  stamina  of  the  body,  and  eventually 
proves  fatal  by  the  exhaustion  it  entails. 

Though  pulmonary  consumption  is  the 
disease  generally  understood  by  the  term 
decline,  it  is  equally  apphed  to  that  scrofu- 
lous condition  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  bowels  called  mesenteric  disease,  by 
which  the  nutriment  from  the  aliment-— 
the  chyle — is  prevented  from  reaching  the 
heart,  when  the  patient,  after  suffering  a 
long  and  serious  emaciation,  sinks  from 
absolute  exhaustion,  consequent  on  the 
deprivation  of  new  blood.  See  Chtmifi- 
CATIOH. 

For  the  teeatment  of  Decline,  see 
Consumption,  Mesenteeic  Disease, 
Mieasmus. 

DECOCTION. — A term  used  in  phar- 
macy to  indicate  any  medicine  preiiai’cd 
by  boihng,  and  opposed  to  mfusion,  by 
which  the  article  is  simply  steeped  in 
boiling  water. 

In  a culinary  sense,  broth  is  a decoction, 
tea  or  coffee  an  infusion.  In  preparing 
medicinal  decoctions,  the  water  should 
always  bo  poured  cold  on  the  articles,  and 
allowed  to  boil  slowly.  When  roots,  barks, 
herbs,  or  leaves  are  employed,  the  boiling 
should  never  be  contiimcd  for  more  than 
ten  minutes,  as  after  that  time  the  gum- 
my and  resinous  parts  arc  dissolved  by  the 
water,  and  the  mixtures  will  become  thick 
and  ropy.  An  iron  saucepan  should  seldom 
be  employed  for  medicinal  decoctions,  as, 
with  many  of  the  astringent  drugs,  it  will 
convert  the  mixture  into  ink.  When  the 
ficcoction  has  boiled  ten  minutes, it  shoulc 
be  strained  through  tow  or  muslin,  and  set 
aside  in  a jug  till  cool,  before  being  used. 
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DECOMPOSITION.— The  separation 
of  any  organic  substance  or  body  into  the 
primitive  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

When  the  two  poles  of  a galvanized 
battery  are  coimected  with  a vessel  con- 
taining water,  and  the  two  gases  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  separated,  no  water 
remaining,  that  fluid  is  said  tp  be  de- 
composed, or  resolved  into  its  original 
elements. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  decomposition 
referred  to  by  medical  men — chemical, 
where  the  addition  of  an  acid  substance  to 
a saline  mixtiu’e  may,  by  decomposing  or 
altering  the  composition,  materially  change 
or  affect  the  properties  of  the  medicine; 
and  animal  decomposition,  which  is  the 
mortifleation  or  sloughing  of  a part,  or  the 
death  of  a whole  body. 

DEFEEENS.  See  Vas  Defeeens. 

DEFLAGEATION. — A term  used  in 
chemistry  for  the  burning  together  any 
two  or  more  salts  in  a crucible.  A mixture, 
by  fii-e,  of  sulphui-  with  other  substances. 
See  Sal  Poxycheist. 

DEFLUXION. — A term  formerly  used 
in  medicine  to  express  the  discharge  of 
tears  and  mucus  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils, 
as  in  severe  colds  and  influenzas,  derived 
from  two  Latin  words,  to  flow  down  or 
from  any  part. 

DEFOHMITY. — The  disfigurements  of 
the  body  ai-e  so  numerous,  and  involve 
such  opposite  structm’es,  that  they  must 
be  treated  under  one  expressive  head,  and 
the  most  significant  for  all  is  that  of  Mal- 
formations, which  see. 

DEGLUTITION.— The  act  of  swaUow- 
ing;  the  second  stage  in  the  function  of 
digestion,  and  the  sequence  of  the  act  of 
mastication.  The  process  of  deglutition 
is  a compoimd  action,  calling  into  play  not 
only  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks  and  mouth, 
assisted  by  the  tongue,  but  the  muscles  of 
the  throat  also,  as  well  as  the  thi’co  sots  of 
muscles  of  the  oesophagus,  or  gullet,  to 
propel  Avhat  is  swmllowed  on  its  w'ay  to 
the  stomach.  To  avoid  repetition  in  ex- 
plaining this  important  process,  sec  article 
Digestion,  in  the  present  number. 

DELETEKIOUS. — Any  substance  ini- 
mical to  life,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  taken 
into  tlie  stomach  or  apjflicd  to  the  body. 

DELK^UESCENT. — Liable  to  become 
moist  or  wet.  A term  used  iii  phar- 
macy, and  applied  to  certain  salts,  w'hich, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  are  apt  to  run 
into  a liquid  form,  or  become  deliquescent. 
Ol  this  nature  are  all  the  preparations  of 
potass,  which,  il  exposed  uncovered  to  tho 
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ail’,  will  in  a few  hours  be  found  in  a liquid 
state.  See  Effloeescent. 

DELIQITIAM. — A fainting ; a loss  of 
consciousness. 

DELIQTJIUM. — A chemical  term  for  a 
distillation  effected  by  an  intense  heat. 

DELIRIUM. — A perturbed  and  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  brain,  proceeding 
either  from  an  excess  of  blood  or  a great 
loss  of  vital  power  or  augmentation  of 
nervous  irritability.  Delu-ium,  though 
not  a symptom,  is  frequently  a concomi- 
tant or  result  of  fevers,  inflammations  of 
the  substance  or  membrane  of  the  brain, 
of  reaction  after  long  exposure  to  cold  or 
abstinence  from  food,  and  is  often  a con- 
sequence of  both  mineral  and  vegetable 
poisons.  Delirium  is  easily  distinguished 
from  mania,  or  madness,  by  the  absence  of 
all  congruity  of  thought,  the  impossibility 
of  fixing  the  patient’s  attention  to  one 
subject  for  even  the  shortest  space  of  time, 
and  by  the  total  absence  of  that  circum- 
venting cunning  so  characteristic  of  mad- 
ness, or  by  the  restless  mutterings, 
incoherent  and  disjointed  talk,  in  which 
private  matters,  family  secrets,  and  long 
past  events  are  all  mingled  in  a confused 
babble.  The  senses  of  sight,  taste,  sound, 
and  feeling,  are  frequently  in  complete 
abeyance,  though  at  times  one  or  other 
win  be  sensitively  acute. 

The  STMPTOMS  of  delirium,  in  addition 
to  the  sleepless  and  constant  mutterings, 
are  a hot,  flushed  face,  brightness  of  the 
eyes,  which  are  sometimes  bloodshot,  and 
a quick,  jerking  pulse,  the  patient  often 
smihng  at  his  lingers  or  picking  at  the 
bed-clothes. 

The  TREATMENT,  whon  it  can  be  taken 
apart  from  the  primary  disease,  consists 
in  general  in  cutting  off  the  hair  or 
shaving  the  head,  cupping  or  blistering 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  ajjplication  of 
cold  lotions  or  bags  of  powdered  ice  to 
the  head,  aperient  saline  medicines,  and 
small  doses  of  morphia,  or  the  watery 
solution  of  opium  (Batty’s) ; bottles  of  hot 
water  to  the  feet,  and  by  keeping  the 
patient  in  a cool,  darkened  room. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  give  sedatives — 
which  ought  not  to  be  done  till  the  bowels 
have  been  first  acted  on  by  a dose  of  Epsom 
or  Cheltenham  salts — the  following  pre- 
paration may  be  used  with  benefit.  Take 
of— 

Acetate  of  morphia  . 1 grain. 

‘\Vatcr 7 drachms. 

Vinegar 1 drachm. 

Mix,  and  give  two  toaspoonfuls  an  hour 
before  bedtime,  and,  if  necessary,  another  ! 


teaspoonful  two  hours  after.  Or  if 
Batty’s  solution  is  preferred,  20  drops  are 
to  be  given  at  the  same  period,  and  10 
drops  more  two  hours  after,  should  the 
dose  require  repeating. 

DELIRIUM  TREMEXS.— Trembling 
Delirium,  or  the  Drunkard’s  Madness,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a species  of  in- 
sanity, the  result  of  a long-continued 
course  of  dissipation,  or  an  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  spirituous  liquors,  and  as  a 
disease,  is  as  liable  to  attack  the  young  as 
the  old ; in  fact,  no  period  of  life  is  safe 
from  such  a consequence  where  the  pro- 
vocation has  been  given  by  a course  of  in- 
temperance, though  from  the  age  of  44  to 
50  is  in  general  the  time  when  this  disease 
most  frequently  shows  itself. 

Causes,  independent  of  habitual  drunk- 
enness or  excessive  potations  of  spirituous 
liquors. — A long  indulgence  in  large  doses 
of  laudanum,  mental  exhaustion,  or  what- 
ever disturbs  or  lowers  the  nervous  tone 
of  the  brain,  are  among  the  predisposing 
causes  of  this  disease,  which  may  also  be 
excited  by  sudden  abstinence,  and  the 
effect  of  certain  vegetable  poisons.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  disease,  such 
as  that  proceeding  from  serious  wounds, 
the  delirmm  traumaticum,  &c. 

Symptoms. — These  arise  with  a total 
loss  of  sleep,  with  an  occasional  delirium, 
in  which  the  patient  fuUy  recognizes  his 
friends  and  relatives.  A quivering  or 
trembling  of  the  lips,  mouth,  and  hands, 
and  the  muscles  generally,  especially  after 
the  least  exertion,  becomes  one  of  the 
most  permanent  symptoms,  with  an  in- 
cessant talking;  after  a time,  occasional 
fits  of  despondency  supervene,  in  which 
the  sufferer  believes  himself  the  victim  of 
some  doom  or  approaching  fatality,  while 
a suspicion  and  dread  of  his  hest  and 
dearest  friends  makes  him  moody  and 
nervous ; these,  with  frightful  dreams, 
break  his  rest,  and  constantly  harass  his 
mind  and  destroy  his  peace.  During  all 
these  stages  or  progressions  the  pulse  is  i 
very  quick  and  small,  the  body  cool,  .and  I 
often  covered  with  a dammy  perspiration. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  ; 
delirium  is  succeeded  by  coma,  a starting  i 
of  the  tendons — suhsnltus  tendinnm — and  t 

a loss  of  power  over  the  sphincter  muscles.  L 
This  disease,  which  is  particularly  apt  to 
reem’,  is  best  and  most  judiciously  ame- 
liorated by  the  careful  employment  of 
those  means  by  which  it  was  in  the  first  i 
place  induced. 

Teeatment. — This  must  be  managed  (• 
with  great  care  and  judgment,  and  must  li 
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combine  the  moral  with  the  physical  prac- 
tice. The  patient  must  he  soothed  by 
kindness  and  attention,  all  som’ces  of  ex- 
citement removed,  and  his  mind  kept  in 
as  cheerful  a state  as  possible,  especially 
from  brooding  on  his  imaginary  troubles ; 
at  the  same  time,  every  means  of  personal 
danger  should  be  removed  from  his  sight 
and  reach,  and,  without  seeming  to  do  so, 
a rigid  watch  kept  on  all  his  actions  by 
night  and  day,  while  under  the  temporary 
fits  of  depression  and  gloom.  The  dark- 
ened room,  and  the  silence  so  necessary  in 
the  treatment  of  an  ordinai’y  delirium, 
would  be  very  injurious  in  delirium 
tremens,  where  ah',  light,  and  cheerfulness 
are  such  necessary  agent?  in  the  cure. 
Whenever  possible,  the  patient’s  interest 
must  be  engaged  by  being  read  to,  and,  as 
far  as  can  be  done  without  over  excite- 
ment, his  mind  occupied  by  pleasing  con- 
versation. When  the  disease  is  attended 
by  retching  and  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
small  effervescing  draughts  of  soda  and 
tartaric  acid,  with  a teaspoonful  of  brandy 
in  each,  should  be  given  every  one  or  two 
hours ; at  the  same  time,  a suppositoi’y  of 
6 grains  of  solid  opium  is  to  be  passed  up 
the  rectum,  and  a napkin,  wrimg  out  of 
cold  vinegar  and  water,  applied  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach : if  the  head  is  hot  or  in 
pain,  a cold  application  maybe  laid  over  the 
brow  and  temples,  and  bottles  of  hot  water 
applied  to  the  feet.  By  these  means  when 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach  has  been 
subdued,  the  ordinary  treatment  may  be 
proceeded  with;  but  should  the  sickness 
continue  after  a fair  trial  of  these  means, 
small  draughts  of  cold  water,  about  half  a 
■^vineglass,  v.^ith  6 drops  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  each,  arc  to  be  given  every  two 
hours,  while  a pill  of  1 grain  of  solid 
opium  should  precede  the  taking  of  the 
draughts.  ‘When  the  stomach  has  been 
rendered  tranquil,  a couple  of  the  follow- 
ing pills  should  be  administered,  and,  three 
or  four  hours  afterwards,  the  accompany- 
ing aperient  draught ; so  that  the  liver  and 
bowels  may  be  relieved  of  any  offen.sivo 
redundancy  they  may  contain.  Take  of — 

Blue  pill  . . '.  . .15  grains. 

Compound  extract  of 

colocynth 15  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  pills ; two  to  be 
taken  for  a dose.  Take  of — 

Epsom  salts  . . . . d drachms. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  . 1 drachm. 

Ginger  powder  ...  10  grains. 

Infusion  of  camomiles  . 3 ounces. 
Mix  in  a mortar  smoothly,  and  give  the 
whole  a few  hours  after  the  pills.  When 
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the  periods  of  exhaustion  approach,  and 
the  patient  begins  to  feel  the  necessity  for 
the  stimulant  to  which  the  stomach  has 
become  habituated,  food  of  a light  but 
nutritious  quality  should  be  given,  so  g,s, 
in  a measure,  to  abate  the  craving  void 
experienced,  and,  after  a time,  spirits  in 
moderate  doses.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
customary  to  mix  the  brandy,  rum,  or  gin, 
or  whatever  the  spirit  may  be  to  which 
the  patient  has  been  accustomed,  with  the 
yoke  of  an  egg,  or  beat  it  up  with  milk, 
tea,  or  coffee,  the  attendant  using  great 
care  in  the  amount  given.  But  as  a warm 
and  d.iffusible  stimidant — one  that,  while 
rousing  the  action  of  the  heart,  will  gratify 
the  stomach — is  the  medicine  more  called 
for  than  the  potent  alcoholic  stimulus, 
the  egg  flip  which  we  are  about  to  order 
will  be  found  in  all  respects  better  than 
either  of  the  other  more  usual  forms  of 
giving  the  spirit ; and  for  these  reasons,. 
— considerably  less  spirit  is  necessary,  the 
effect  of  the  dose  is  more  diffusible,  and 
the  mixture  itself  more  gratifying. 

To  make  JSgg  Flip. — Beat  up  three 
eggs,  half  a grated  nutmeg,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  ginger,  sufficient  sugar,  a 
quartern  (or  four  oimces)  of  any  spirit,  and 
a little  cold  ale,  all  thoroughly  mixed  in  a 
jug,  to  which,  when  smoothly  combined, 
pour,  by  degrees,  a quart  of  ale  scalding 
hot ; and  when,  by  proper  means,  the  whole 
is  smoothly  and  properly  mixed,  give  the 
patient  half  a tumbler  of  the  compound, 
to  drinlc  as  hot  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Whether  it  should  be  repeated  or  not  im- 
mediately must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances, but  if  the  stomach  has  been  pre- 
viously fortified  by  food,  less  of  the 
stimulant  will  be  required.  When  it  is 
nccessai'y  to  repeat  the  dose,  the  flip  should 
bo  again  made  hot;  but  as  it  is  apt  to 
become  ropy,  or  thick,  by  repeating,  only 
as  much  should  be  made  at  a time  as  the 
day’s  wants  may  require.  As  a general 
tonic  and-  stomachic,  to  give  tone  to  the 
stomach,  and  induce  an  appetite  for  solid 
aliment,  cither  one  of  the  following  pow- 
ders may  be  given  cvci’y  morning  and 
afternoon,  an  hour  before  breakfast  and 
dinner,  or  a tcaspoonful  of  Gregory’s 
powder,  in  peppermint  water,  may  be 
taken  at  the  same  periods  instead. 

Take  of — 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda  30  grains. 

I’owdercd  rhubarb  . . 18  grains. 

Powdered  ginger  . . 12  grains. 

Powdered  quinine  . . 0 grains. 

Mix;  and  diviclo  into  six  powders. 

Ihe  end  ol  the  treatment  consists  in 
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supporting  the  patient  over  the  stages  of 
exhaustion  by  the  warm,  temporary  sti- 
mulants, and  encouraging  the  stomach  to 
find  its  natm-al  stimulus  in  solid  animal 
and  vegetable  food. 

Creosote  is  recommended  by  some  for 
the  sickness ; and  when  other  means  have 
failed,  but  not  tiU,  it  may  be  employed. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary,  to  relieve  the 
pains  in  the  head,  to  apply  leeches,  or  cup 
the  patient  ,•  but  in  general,  all  depletion 
should  be  avoided,  and  relief  sought  by 
evaporating  ether  from  the  temples  and 
forehead.  See  Ether. 

DELIVERY.  See  Labour. 

DELPHINIUM. — The  generic ' name 
of  some  medicmal  plants,  of  which  the 
stavesacre  is  the  most  important — a plant 
now  entirely  exploded  from  modern  prae- 
tice. 

DELTOID. — The  name  of  a muscle  of 
the  arm,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  letter  delta, — a short,  tri- 
angular-looking muscle,  situated  on  the 
front  of  the  arm,  at  the  shoulder. 

DEMENTIA. — Out  of  mind,  weakness, 
sUliness,  idiotcy ; a term  used  to  imply  a 
state  of  mental  imbecility,  harrnless  mad- 
ness. See  Lunacy,  Mania. 

DEMI. — A Latin  word,  signifying  half; 
as  DEMi-BAiN,  half  a bath, — a French 
word  for  a small  bath,  a hip  or  foot  bath. 

DEMULCENTS.  — A class  of  soft, 
bland,  fluid  medicines  or  drinks,  and  either 
given  in  colds  and  obstinate  coughs,  to 
shield  the  passages  from  the  contact  of 
the  cold  air,  or  to  protect  the  tender  coat 
of  the  gullet  and  stomach  from  the  action 
of  corrosive  or  iiTitating  acids  or  poisons, 
and  also  to  save  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urinary  organs  from  the  arid  action  of 
the  water  in  certain  affections  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder.  For  these  several 
purposes  demulcents  are  either  taken  by 
the  mouth,  or  used  as  an  injection.  Bar- 
ley water,  thin  arrowroot,  ahnond  emul- 
sion, linseed  tea,  gum  water  or  mucilage, 
or  any  decoction  of  herbs,  or  ptisans,  as 
they  were  formerly  called,  are  aU  included 
under  the  name  of  demulcents. 

DENS. — The  Latin  for  a tooth.  Sec 
Teeth. 

DENTAL. — Appertaining  to  the  teeth. 

DENTIFRICE. — A tooth-powder  or 
tooth-paste ; anything  employed  to 
cleanse  or  beautify  the  teeth,  whether  solid 
or  liquid. 

DEINTITION. — The  process  of  cutting 
the  first  teeth,  and,  indeed,  all  the  teeth, 
though  the  term  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
infantine  stage.  See  Teetuing. 


DEOBSTRUENTS.— A class  of  ex- 
ternal medicines  which  are  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  removing  obstructions 
from  any  part  of  the  body,  espeeiall}-  such 
as  chronic  enlargements,  tumours,  &c. 
Among  the  most  important  of  this  class  of 
remedies  must  be  placed  the  stimulus  of 
friction,  whether  with  the  hand  or  the 
flesh-brush ; mercurial  jilaster,  iodine, 
camphor,  hartshorn,  oil,  tm-pentine,  and  a 
few  other  local  stimulants. 

DEPHLOGISTICATED  AIR.  — A 
term  used  in  chemistry  to  express  atmo- 
spheric air  from  which  the  combustible 
or  vital  element,  the  phlogiston,  has  been 
abstracted.  In  other  words,  air  from 
which  the  oxygen  has  been  removed — air 
incapable  of  supporting  life  or  combustion, 
or  choke  damp. 

DEPILATORY.— Anysubstancewhich 
will  remove  unnecessary  hairs,  or  hair  of 
any  kind.  The  articles  usually  sold  for 
this  object  contain  arsenic,  the  most  cer- 
tain substance  known  for  the  purpose ; 
but  as  any  one  of  the  ordinary  nostrums 
requires  to  be  used  with  great  care,  they 
should  seldom,  and  if  possible  never  be  em- 
ployed, or  when  so,  not  permitted  to  remain 
long  on  the  skin  at  one  time.  Caustic 
potass,  and  arsenic,  or  litharge,  and  quick 
lime,  form  the  bases  of  nearly  all  the 
preparations  vended  for  this  purpose. 
Depilatories  act  by  entering  the  pores  of 
the  skin  and  destroying  the  bulbs  of  the 
hairs,  causing  them  to  fall  off  either 
dkectly  or  in  a few  hours.  The  only  safe 
article  of  the  sort  is  a pair  of  small 
tweezers,  with  which,  like  the  Chinese, 
the  hau’s  may  be  plucked  out.  There  is 
a savage  method,  called  the  mechanical 
depilatory,  in  which  a compost  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  or  pitch,  is  spread  over  the  part, 
and,  when  dry,  plucked  off,  tearing  the 
hair  with  the  plaster. 

DEPLETION. — The  emptying,  pulling 
down,  or  weakening  the  system.  There 
are  several  modes  by  which  depletion  may 
be  cfi’ectcd,  as  by  bleeding,  both  local  and 
general,  by  powerful  drastic  purgatives, 
by  hot  baths,  and  a Golent  action  on  the 
exhalents  of  the  skin,  as  by  sweating,  and, 
lastly,  by  a vigorous  action  on  the  secre- 
tions generally,  and  by  a diuretic  effect  on 
the  kidneys,  reducing  the  system  by  tlie 
amount  of  liquid  discharge  from  the 
body. 

Sometimes  one,  occasionally  all  these 
means  are  put  into  operation  at  once, 
accordingto  the  constitution  ol  the  patient, 
and  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  has 
to  be  reduced.  Sec  Plktuok.^. 
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DEPRESSOR. — The  name  of  a muscle, 
as  that  of  the  depressor  anguli  oris,  or 
depressor  of  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 
There  are  two  or  three  sets  of  muscles 
bearing  this  name  in  the  human  body. 

DERBYSHIRE  NECK.— A large  and 
prominent  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland 
m front  of  the  throat,  sometimes  called 
bronchocele,  wen,  goitre,  enlarged  thyroid 
gland,  or,  from  the  frequency  with  which 
the  disease  occurs  in  one  portion  of  Eng- 
land, the  Derbyshire  neck.  See  Goitre. 

DERMA. — The  true  skin  of  the  human 
body,  sometimes  called  the  dermoid  tissue, 
as  the  scarf  skin,  or  cuticle  above  it,  is 
denominated  the  epidermis,  from  being 
upon  or  above  the  derma.  See  Skin. 

DESQUAMATION.— FaUing  oif  in 
scales;  a term  applied  to  the  cuticle  of 
the  body  when,  after  an  eruptive  disease, 
such  as  measles,  or  small  pox,  the  dead 
portion  of  the  skin  peels  off  where  the 
pustules  have  been.  This,  which  generally 
takes  place  in  from  four  to  six  days  after 
the  decline  of  the  disease,  is  always  a 
critical  time  with  the  patient,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  him  from  colds  of  all 
kinds. 

DETERGENTS.  — Medicines  which 
are  supposed  to  cleanse  or  remove  off 
from  the  body  anything  offensive  that 
may  exude  from  the  skin.  In  this 
respect  soap,  water,  and  towels  form,  con- 
jointly, the  most  sanitary  of  aU  detergents, 
by  removing  the  dirt  and  refuse  perspira- 
tion clinging  to  the  skin,  and  which,  if 
left  undisturbed,  would,  in  time,  effect 
some  injury  to  the  surface  or  the  con- 
stitution. Lotions  and  poultices  act  as 
detergents  to  ulcers  and  unhealthy  wounds, 
as  borax  and  water,  or  honey,  applied  to 
the  mouth,  cleanses  it,  in  cases  of  thmsh, 
of  much  of  the  offonsiveness  caused  by 

/1ia/)0  00 

DETERMINATION  OF  BLOOD.— 
A term  used  to  express  the  presence  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  in  a part  or  organ 
than  either  should  naturally  contain.  The 
term  is  a very  improper  one,  and  would 
imply  that  the  blood  had  freaks,  and  at 
times  preferred  to  flow  'in  greater  abun- 
dance in  one  direction  than  another.  This, 
fortunately  for  human  safety,  is  not  the 
case.  Why  blood  accumulates  at  times  m 
larger  quantities  than  necessary  in  certain 
parts,  proceeds  from  the  veins  being  unable 
to  remove  the  blood  from  the  part  in  the 
same  ratio  that  it  is  brought  to  it  by  the 
arteries,  and  thus  an  accumulation  is 
established.  Wlien  such  a determination, 
as  it  is  called,  is  excessive,  it  is  denomi- 
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nated  an  apoplexy  either  of  the  head  or 
lungs,  and  demands  the  most  active  treat- 
ment, such  as  will  be  found  under  the 
heads  of  Apoplexy  and  Pneumonia. 

DI,  DIA,  DIS. — Words  used  as  pre- 
fixes to  many  medical  terms,  and  generally 
signifying  in,  through,  to,  or  between,  as 
illustrated  in — 

DIABETES.  — To  run  through ; a 
disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  in  which 
the  water,  made  in  excessive  quantity, 
becomes  loaded  with  an  immense  amount 
of  saccharine  matter,  and  must  be  con- 
stantly voided. 

Symptoms. — Great  emaciation,  with 
the  skin  dry,  and  feeling  harsh  and  loose; 
loss  of  energy  and  strength,  a haggard  or 
anxious  countenance,  a constant  thirst, 
and  an  appetite  sometimes  ravenous,  at 
others  languid,  but  generally  attended 
with  depression  or  indigestion ; the  bowels 
are  confined,  and  the  tongue  either  clean 
and  red,  or  white  with  red  edges,  and  a 
brown  streak  in  the  middle.  The  gums 
are  red  and  spongy,  the  mind  is  disturbed 
and  oppressed  with  a settled  melancholy, 
and  the  sleep  short  and  feverish.  From 
the  first  there  is  a constant  desfre  to  make 
water,  and  the  quantity  voided  in  the  day 
varies,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
disease,  from  seven  to  twenty  pints  a day 
in  ordinary  cases,  though  in  some  the 
quantity  far  exceeds  this,  and  has  even 
amounted  to  180  pints  in  twenty-four 
hours.  In  these  cases,  the  ui’ine  is  so 
loaded  with  sugar,  that  if  a few  drops  of 
the  water  fall  it  rapidly  evaporates,  and 
leaves  a crust  of  powdery  sugar  behind. 
The  thirst,  as  a natural  consequence,  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
water  voided. 

The  causes  of  this  formidable  disease 
are  very  numerous : the  excessive  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  granular  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  or  long-standing  irritation  of 
the  bladder  and  urinary  passages,  drinking 
cold  water  when  greatljy  heated,  luxurious 
living,  and  a long  residence  in  a hot  cli- 
mate, are  among  the  most  general  remote 
causes  of  diabetes. 

Treat.ment. — As  the  frequent  desire 
to  make  water,  and  the  quantity  voided, 
from  the  first  forms  the  prominent  symp- 
tom, so  it  continues  to  the  end,  or  till  the 
disease  is  permanently  arrested.  At  first 
however,  tlio  urine  is  tree  from  all  evidence 
of  sugar,  and  it  is  not  till  the  second  stage 
of  the  disease  that  it  becomes  spceificnlly 
heavy,  of'a  pale  green  colour,  and  smelling, 
with  the  breath  of  Uie  patient,  like  now 
hay,  or  the  aroma  of  apples.  Before  pro- 
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ceeding  to  lay  down  a course  of  medicine, 
or  proposing  a regimen,  it  must  be  stated 
that  vigilant  care  is  to  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  patient  receiving  any  substance, 
solid  or  fluid,  possessing  saccharine 
qualities,  or  from  which  sugar  can  be 
eliminated  by  digestion ; consequently, 
all  vegetahleSjiTxms,  or  articles  containing 
sugar  or  starch  must  be  avoided,  and  only 
animal  substances  and  acid  drinks  ad- 
ministered instead.  As  this  disease  is 
■more  properly  a species  of  diseased  diges- 
tion than  organic  derangement,  the  treat- 
ment is  more  one  of  time  and  regimen 
than  active  medical  practice,  and  besides 
an  occasional  aperient  pill,  as  that  pre- 
scribed below,  and  a nightly  dose  of  opium, 
to  aUay  the  nervous  excitement,  ■with  a 
warm  or  vapour-  bath,  and  the  use  of  the 
flesh-brush  to  restore  tone  to  the  skin,  the 
treatment  resolves  itself  into  a system  of 
animal  food, — fish,  poultry,  meat,  eggs, 
curds,  whey,  and  milk,  with  a little  cold 
water,  or  water  with  a small  quantity  of 
vinegar  or  citric  acid  mixed  or  dissolved  in 
it;  this,  in  fact,  must  (prepared  in  different 
forms)  constitute  his  entire  food,  bread, 
beans,  peas,  farinaceous  food,  and  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds  being  strictly  avoided. 
But  if  some  change  becomes  necessary, 
some  spinach,  turnip-tops,  or  yormg 

nettles  may  be  substituted,  which,  when 
well  boiled,  will  form  the  best  and  least 
objectionable  food  of  a vegetable  nature 
he  can  take.  At  the  same  time,  change 
•of  scene  and  gentle  exercise  should  be 
adopted. 

Aperient  Fills. — Take  of — 

Aloes,  powdered  . . 2 scruples. 

Jalap 1 scmple. 

Ginger 12  grains. 

Castile  soap  ....  enough  to 
make  into  a mass  : divide  into  twelve  pills. 
Two  pills  to  be  taken  at  bedtime,  when 
required. 

Blisters  and  cupping  over  the  kidneys 
arc  sometimes  recommended ; but  in  gene- 
ral, the  vapour  or  warm  bath,  and  friction, 
will  be  found  more  beneficial  than  the  de- 
pleting process,  which,  if  over  adopted, 
must  be  employed  with  great  caution. 
When  tonics  are  required — which  they 
will  be  as  soon  as  a diminution  in  the 
amount  of  the  urine  takes  place — they 
should  consist  of  an  infusion  of  quassia  and 
cloves,  with  10  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the 
muriate  of  iron  in  each  dose,  three  times 
a day ; or  else  the  steel  made  into  pUls, 
such  as  the  following,  and  one  taken  every 
four  hours,  and  a wineglass  of  tho  above 
infusion  three  times  a day. 


Take  of — 

Purified  sulphate  of  iron  24  grains. 

Quinine 12  grains. 

Ehubarb 10  grains. 

Ginger 10  grains. 

Mix,  and  add  extract  of  gentian  enough 
to  make  into  a mass,  which  is  to  be  divided 
into  twelve  piUs. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  disease, 

— the  Diabetes  insipidus,  D.  mellitus, 
and  D.  ehylosus.  As  a general  rule, 
diabetes  is  a very  tedious  disease,  and 
when  it  terminates  fatally,  does  so  by  in- 
volving other  organs  in  a diseased  action, 
under  which  the  body  sinks. 

DIACHYLON. — The  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  adhesive  plaster,  both  spread 
and  unspread;  though  the  term  strictly 
belongs  to  the  litharge  plaster — emplas- 
trum  lithargeri  or  plumhi.  It  is  used 
occasionally  as  a discutient  dressing,  but 
most  frequently  employed  to  make,  when 
mixed  with  rosin,  the  sticking  or  adhesive 
plaster. 

DIAGNOSIS  — DIAGNOSTIC.  — To 
discern  or  know  thoroughly ; the  name 
by  which  physicians  recognize  the  art 
which  teaches  them  to  distinguish  one 
disease  from  another,  as  by  a prognosis 
they  are  enabled  to  foretell  whether  the 
malady  will  run  a favourable  or  a fatal 
com-se. 

DIAPHORETICS.— A class  of  medi- 
cines -n-hich  exercise  an  almost  exclusive 
action  on  the  skin,  producing  perspiration, 
as  sudorifics  produce  sweating, — the  same 
drugs  which  induce  the  one  action  excite 
the  other — the  difference  in  dose  and  mode 
of  combination  making  the  only  difference, 
.tbnong  the  most  important  of  this  class  of 
drugs  are  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  squiUs, 
ammonia,  vinegar-,  opium,  camphor,  and  ; 
contrayerva.  • 

DIAPHRAGM,  oe  MIDRIFF.— A 
broad,  fanlike,  tendinous  muscle,  that, 
acting  as  a shelf,  separates  the  great 
cavity  of  tho  trunk  into  two  parts — tho 
upper  or  thorax,  aud  the  lower  or  ab- 
domen. Besides  serving  the  purpose  of  a 
partition,  and  preventing  the  organs  of 
the  upper  from  pressing  on  (hose  of  the 
lower  part,  the  diaphragm  serves  as  one  of 
the  chief  agents  in  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, and  is  tire  part  chiefly  involved  in  tho  t 
spasmodic  affection  called  Hiccup. 

DIARRHtEA,  or  a looseness  of  the  j' 
bowels,  is  an  affection  to  which  every  age,,  it 
sex,  and  condition  is  liable,  and  when  not]  j < 
excited  by  sudden  changes  of  the  weather, iD 
or  tho  exposure  of  a hot  body  to  wet  or)* 
cold,  is  most  frequently  induced  by  some  ■ 
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acid  or  indigestible  substance  taken  into 
the  stomach;  and  though  common  to  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  is  far  more  prevalent 
in  the  autumn  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  twelve  months,  showing  that  it  is.  fre- 
quently due  as  much  to  atmospheric  in- 
iluences  as  to  partaking  in  excess  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  or  cucumbers — the  articles  most 
generally  accused  of  producing  the  disease. 
That  noxious  gases,  bad  drainage,  and  im- 
^ perfect  ventilation  are  prolihc  exciting 
causes  of  diarrhoea  is  now  universally 
admitted,  and  whenever  practicable,  such 
measures  should  be  adopted  for  correcting 
those  causes  as  will,  for  a season  at  least, 
render  them  inoperative  for  mischief. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  diarrhoea  are  a weight 
and  tmeasiness  in  the  lower  paid  of  -the 
abdomen,  accompanied  with  gidping, 
more  or  less  severe ; flatulence,  succeeded 
by  frequent  feculent  evacuations,  and 
often  attended  with  nausea  and  vomiting, 
great  thii'st,  a white-coated  tongue,  dry 
skin,  and  cold  feet. 

Treatment. — In  general,  diaiThoea  is 
easily  relieved  by  taking  a mild  aperient, 
especially  a moderate  dose  of  castor  oil, 
and  when  the  griping  is  severe,  fi'om  20  to 
25  drops  of  laudanum  with  it.  When, 
however,  this  does  not  check  the  evacua- 
tions, and  as,  when  imrelieved,  diarrhoea  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  cholera,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  adopt  some  direct  practice. 
The  vomiting  is  to  be  checked  by  effer- 
vescing draughts,  with  or  without  brandy, 
hot  water  to  the  ieet,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
tincture  of  kino  in  a wineglass  of  water, 
every  hour,  for  two  or  thi’ee  times,  or  till 
the  bowels  are  checked  in  their  action ; or  a 
dose  of  the  I'oUo  vring  mixture  can  bo  substi- 
tuted everj  quarteror  half  hour.  Takeof — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  ^ drachm. 

Prepared  chalk  ...  6 drachms. 

Extract  of  catechu  . . 1 drachm. 

Peppermint  water  . . 6 ounces. 

Spirits  of  sal  volatile  . 1 drachm. 
Mix,  and  give  two  tablcspoonfuls,  as 
directed  above.  When  tliere  is  much 
pain,  1 drachm  of  laudanum  is  to  be  added 
to  the  raixtui’e.  As  small  a quantity  of 
liquid  as  possible  shotfld  be  taken,  but  as 
much  boiled  rice  or  rice  pudding  eaten  as 
the  stomach  will  digest  with  comfort; 
hard  eggs  arc  also  of  service ; vegetables, 
however,  fruits,  broths,  or  any  liquid 
otation — except  a small  quantity  of 
randy  and  water,  if  requiretl — must  bo 
strictly  avoided.  It  must  bo  home  in 
mind,  that  the  above  doses  are  designed 
for  adults;  that  unless  specially  ordered 
in  our  prescriptions,  opium  or  laudanum 
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are  never  to  be  given  to  children ; and  that 
the  quantity  of  kino  or  chalk  mixtm’e  must 
be  regulated  according  to  their  ages. 

When  the  diarrhcea  has  been  subdued, 
care  must  be,  taken,  in  returning  to  the  ■ 
ordinary  diet,  that  the  stomach  is  not 
overloaded,  especially  by  hard  and  indi- 
gestible meat,  or  by  flatulent  vegetables ; 
and  if  there  is  any  pain  or  indigestion,  two 
spoonfuls  of  infusion  of  camomile,  in  which 
10  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  have  been 
dissolved,  should  be  taken  twice  a day  for 
a few  times,  till  the  stomach  recovers  its 
tone,  when,  if  requisite,  a compoimd 
colocynth  pill  may  be  taken  to  cleanse  the 
alimentary  canal.  See  Cholera,  Dy- 
sentery. For  the  diarrhoea  of  children, 
see  Infants,  Diseases  of. 

DIASTOLE. — One  of  the  two  motions 
of  the  heart ; diastole  is  the  dilatation,  as 
systole  is  the  contraction  of  that  organ. 
See  Heart. 

DIATHESIS. — A medical  term  to  ex- 
plain the  natural  or  pretenaatmal  condi- 
tion of  the  body ; as  when  a person  has 
an  hereditary  taint  in  his  system,  he  is 
said  to  have  a scrofulous  diathesis. 

DIATHEOSIS. — An  anatomical  name 
for  a loose  form  of  joint,  consisting  of  two 
orders — the  hinge,  and  the  ball  and  socket 
— such  as  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder. 

DIDYMI,  OR  DIDYMUS.  — The 
Testes,  which  see. 

DIES.  — A day;  or  dies  critici,  critical 
days.  See  Critical  Days. 

DIET.  — Man  has  been  supplied  by 
nature  with  an  organization  of  stomach 
capable  of  digesting  and  assimilating  into 
nutriment  every  substance  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  not  actually  poi- 
sonous. Many  of  these  valuable  gifts, 
however,  are  rendered  inoperative,  or  less 
serviceable,  from  an  ignorance  in  knowing 
how  properly  to  prepare  them  for  food, 
Tbe  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  ciuing 
nearly  all  acute  diseases  by  a system  of 
dietetics — in  fact,  by  a more  or  less  total 
abstinence  from  aliment  of  all  kinds ; and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  one  half  of  the 
maladies  now  besieged  and  ckiven  out  of 
thebody  by  an  artillery  of  potent  medicine, 
might  and  could  be  cured  by  a course  of 
proper  diet  alone,  but  for  the  imjiatienco 
that,  refusing  the  necessary  time,  and  de- 
manding an  instant  recovery,  rejects  the 
safer  but  more  tardy  system,  for  the  more 
rapid  but  at  the  same  time  more  injiu’ious 
plan  of  medieme. 

Climate,  and  tho  mode  of  life  a person 
pursues,  have  a great  cllect  on  tho  diet: 
tho  woiTucr  the  climate,  the  less  and  the 
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poorer  the  food  the  man  eats ; the  colder 
the  region,  the  richer  and  more  abundant 
the  aliment  he  consumes ; while  the  man 
of  sedentary  occupation  in  all  latitudes 
eats  less  than  he  who  takes  exercise  or  has 
an  active  employment. 

Though  modern  science  has  classified 
all  kinds  of  food  according  to  the  great 
proximate  principles  they  contain  or  yield, 
and  separated  them  into  those  which  pro- 
duce fluids  and  flesh,  and  those  that  gene- 
rate heat  ,•  and  though  it  has  been  proved 
that  vegetable  aliment  will  afford  all  the 
properties  necessaiy  to  yield  those  proxi- 
mate principles,  it  has  been  foimd  that 
man  requires  a due  mixtitre  of  animal  and 
vegetable  aliment  to  produce  a perfect 
nutrition. 

When  it  is  remembered  how  frequently 
relapses  are  caused  in  illness  by  a too  hasty 
return  to  the  customary  dietary,  and  how 
the  indulgence  in  a small  quantity  of  some 
long-debaired  dish  or  favourite  viand  wiU 
imdo  months  of  care,  the  importance  of  a 
strict  and  rigidly  obeyed  system  of  diet 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  all.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
a rule  of  dietaiy  to  be  observed  in  all  eases 
of  illness,  though  general  principles  will 
be  better  understood  in  relation  to  that 
subject  when  we  come  to  treat  of  “ Food,” 
and  divide  that  important  theme  into  those 
substances  which  generate  heat,  repair 
the  waste  of  the  solids  or  the  flesh,  and 
those  that  reproduce  the  fluids  of  the  body ; 
then,  according  as  the  disease  is  a fever, 
the  wasting  of  the  body  as  in  atrophy,  or 
the  corruption  of  the  fluids  as  in  scurvy, 
the  kinds  of  food  most  serviceable  to 
each,  and  those  most  objectionable,  will  be 
readily  understood. 

The  system  that  once  prevailed  of  giving 
broths  and  gravies,  under  the  delusion  that 
the  patient  was  imbibing  strength  with 
every  spoonful  of  the  concentrated  essence 
of  beef,  mutton,  or  chicken,  has  fortu- 
nately beenlongdiscarded,  and  medical  men 
now  know  that  a few  dry  fibres  of  long- 
boiled  beef  will  go  farther  to  build  up  a 
shattered  constitution  than  a quart  of  the 
richest  gravy  ever  extracted  from  animal 
tissue. 

It  isnow,also,  a patent  fact,  that  themost 
nutritious  food,  or  that  substance  contain- 
ing the  largest  quantity  of  those  principles 
necessary  to  build  up  the  living  frame, 
is,  if  exclusive!}’  lived  upon,  as  poisonous 
as  arsenic  or  hemlock,  destroying  the  body 
by  a lingering  mirasmus,  or  wasting.  In 
the  same  way,  flic  drinking  of  malt  liquor, 
which  some  persons  consider  adds  bone 


and  muscle  to  their  bodies,  taken  without 
solid  food,  is,  as  a nutriment,  a perfect 
fallacy;  not  so,  however,  with  the  man 
who,  with  half  a pint  of  cold  water  and  a 
penny  loaf,  quenches  his  thirst  and  satis- 
fies his  hunger,  for,  under  a healthy  diges- 
tion, he  will  convert  the  aliment  he  h^  taien 
into  twenty  times  the  fai-ina  and  sugar — 
the  basis  of  the  malt — that  sixpenny 
worth  of  the  best  porter  could  yield  his 
system,  and  that  with  the  immediate  cer- 
tainty of  its  being  converted  into  bone  and 
muscle.  See  Digestion,  and  Food. 

DIET  DEIISTK. — The  name  given  to 
the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
sometimes  called  the  Lisbon  Diet  Drink. 

This  excellent  tonic  and  restorative  is 
prepared  by  boding  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  sarsaparilla,  half  an  ounce  of  sassafras, 
and  two  drachms  of  guaiacum  shavings 
and  mezereon  in  three  pints  of  water, 
adding  a small  piece  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
After  simmering  slowly  for  three  hours, 
the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off*  the  roots, 
which  are  then  to  be  put  in  a clean  iron 
mortal',  and  well  bruised,  so  as  to  break 
up  the  pith  of  the  sarsaparilla.  The  in- 
gredients are  then  to  be  returned  to  the 
saucepan,  the  hquor  poured  on  them,  and 
the  whole  once  more  slowly  boded  for  an 
horn',  or  tdl  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  a 
pint  and  a half,  when  the  decoction  is  to 
be  strained  through  muslin,  and  when 
cold,  half  a tumbler  taken  twice  a day. 

DIET  FOE  INVALIDS.  See  Food. 

DIETETICS. — A course  of  dietary 
taken  according  to  medical  rule. 

DIGESTION. — The  ancients  placed 
the  seat  of  the  soul  in  the  stomach,  and 
so  far  as  they  understood  the  word  animus, 
and  regarded  it  as  an  emanation  from  a 
vital  function,  giving  birth  in  turn  to  the 
divine  anima,  or  reason,  their  theory  was 
neither  inconsistent  nor  absurd. 

All  their  penetration  and  experience — 
for  they  were  close  observers  as  fiu'  as  their 
knowledge  went — demonstrated  to  them 
that  on  the  integrity  and  perfect  harmony 
of  tliis  central  organ  the  well-being  of 
every  part  of  the  frame  depended ; and 
though  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  function  was  carried  on,  and  only 
dimly  guessing  at  the  result,  they  well 
knew  that  not  only  the  mental  healt  h,  biit 
the  strength  and  integrity  of  the  body,  de- 
pended upon  some  standard  of  cxcellenco 
generated  in  the  vcntriculvs,  or  stomach. 

It  is  not  with  the  stomach  as  an 
organ,  however,  that  we  have  at  present 
anything  to  do,  but  with  tiio  operation 
that  takes  place  in  its  cavity  or  structure; 
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tliis  operation,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  vital  functions,  and  the  lever,  which, 
like  the  pendulum  of  a clock  or  the  water- 
power of  a mill,  is  the  agent  that  sets 
all  the  mechanism  of  the  body  in  motion, 
causing  by  that  conjoint  action  the 
wonderful  and  complicated  phenomenon 
of  life, — this  operation,  called  the  function 
of  digestion,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
describe. 

That  the  reader  may  fully  understand 
the  operation  of  this  great  principle  of 
the  human  economy,  and  learn  that  it 
is  the  motive-power  to  every  action  of  the 
body,  the  source  of  life  and  health,  and 
the  chief  of  all  living  functions,  he  is 
requested,  by  a close  inspection  of  the  ac- 
companying cuts,  and  the  following  de- 
scription, to  make  himself  fully  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  digestion. 

The  organs  and  parts  which  either 
directly  or  indirectly  enter  into  or  assist 
in  the  operation  of  digestion,  are  the  lips, 
teeth,  cheeks,  tongue,  palate,  the  salivary 
glands  of  the  mouth  and  the  lower  jaw ; 
the  pharynx,  oesophagus  or  gullet,  the 
stomach,  duodenum,  liver,  pancreas,  and 
gall-bladder ; the  lacteals,  mesenteric 
glands,  lymphatic  system  of  vessels,  and, 
finally,  the  thoracic  duct.  See  Absoep- 
TIOS. 

The  function  of  digestion  is,  according 
to  the  organs  employed,  di-vdded  into  three 
stages : — 

1st.  The  Eeccption  and  Preparation  of 
the  Food. 

2nd.  The  Digestion  of  the  Prepared 
Aliment;  and, 

3rd.  The  Extraction  of  the  Nutriment 
from  the  Digested  Aliment,  or  the  separa- 
tion from  the  chyme  of  its  concentrated 
essence,  the  chyle. 

The  Eeception  and  Pkepaeation 
OP  THE  Food.  — As  an  over-watchful 
guard  over  the  portal  of  the  mouth,  nature 
has  placed  two  vigilant  sentries,  that 
nothing  offensive  to  the  system  or  inimi- 
cal to  the  integrity  of  the  body  may  pass 
into  the  mouth.  These  sentinels  are  the 
eyes  and  the  nose — the  one  being  placed 
as  a check  on  the  other, — for  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  what  pleases  the  one  is  allowed 
to  pass  unless  it  equally  gratifies  the 
other ; that  substance  that  has  gained  the 
full  approbation  of  both  being  generally 
such  as  is  the  most  wholesome  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  system.  Besides  performing 
the  duty  of  rejecting  or  approving,  the 
food  offered  to  the  m(;uth,  the  nostrils,  as 
the  seat  of  the  sense  of  smell,  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on  digestion ; ns  the 
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pleasurable  excitement  produced  on  those 
nerves  by  the  aroma  of  the  meat  directly 
stimulates  the  salivary  glands,  causing 
them  to  pom*  out  their  secretion  abim- 
dantly  into  the  mouth,  there  to  be  mixed 
with  the  aliment  swallowed ; for  the  larger 
the  amount  of  saliva  thrown  out,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  digestion.  This  effect, 
popularly  known  as  “ making  the  mouth 
water,”  is  so  necessary  to  a good  digestion, 
that  whether  the  meal  is  a hot  or  cold 
one,  when  the  stimulus  of  hunger  is  absent, 
persons  are  in  the  habit  of  exciting  a lan- 
guid. appetite,  and  provoking  a dischai’ge 
of  saliva,  by  what  are  called  condiments — 
such  as  piquant  sauces,  vinegar,  catsup, 
spices,  or  improper  quantities  of  salt. 
Saliva  so  unnaturally  forced  is,  however, 
never  so  beneficial,  even  when  in  quantity, 
as  that  regularly  secreted  by  the  stimulus 
of  the  olfactory  nerves ; on  this  account,  it 
is  always  advisable  with  weak  appetites  to 
have  the  chief  dish  at  dinner  hot,  so  that 
the  nostrils  and  the  palate  may  be  health- 
fully stimulated  by  the  aroma  and  savour 
of  the  viands  partaken  of. 

The  eye  and  the  nostrils  having  ap- 
proved of  what  is  offered,  the  food  is  con- 
veyed to  the  lips,  and  grasped  by  the  incisor 
teeth,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cut  and  divide 
what  is  given  into  smaller  pieces,  as- 
sisted in  this  by  the  point  of  the  tongue. 
When  the  substance  is  too  hard  to  be  cut 
by  the  incisors,  it  is,  by  the  joint  action  of 
tongue  and  mouth,  placed  under  one  or 
other  of  the  set  of  breakers — the  tusks,  or 
canine  teeth — which  having  broken  up 
the  substance  into  fragments  of  a con- 
venient size,  the  whole  is  conveyed  to  the 
grinders,  or  molar  teeth,  where,  by  a lateral 
motion  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  upper  one, 
the  food  is  ground  into  a soft,  smooth 
paste ; the  two  large  glands — one  in  each 
cheek — called  the  parotids,  those  beneath 
the  tongue  and  the  lower  jaw,  known  as 
the  sub-lingtial  and  maxillary  glands, 
pour  out  in  all  directions  their  proportion 
of  saliva,  which,  by  the  steady^  action  of 
mastication,  chewing,  oi]  grinding,  is 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  food  in 
tlic  mouth,  till  the  aliment  is  completely 
comminuted,  softened,  and  iircorporatcd 
with  the  saliva,  when,  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  checks,  the  closing  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  assistance  of  the  tongue, 
(ho  masticated  food,  gathered  into  a heap, 
is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bag  called  the  pharynx, 
or  tho  commencement  of  the  oesophagus, 
or  gullet.  Opening  into  tho  pharynx  are 
two  apertures  above,  loading  out  of  tho 
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nostrils,  and  below  which  hangs  the 
UVULA ; and  two  passages  below, — one  in 
front,  commencing  from  the  larynx,  or 
organ  of  voice,  and  by  means  of  the  wind- 
pipe and  bronchial  tubes  terminating  in 
the  lungs ; and  one  behind  the  last — the 
(esophagus,  or  gullet — which  terminates  in 
the  stomach. 


Ho.  1. — Back  view  of  the  head  akd 

NECK,  THE  BAG  OF  THE  PHAETNX  CUT 
OPEN,  AND  SHOWING  THE  INTEEIOE 
OEGAN3. 

a,  a,  a,  a,  The  cut  edges  of  the  Pharynx,  b.  Ter- 
mination of  the  bag  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Gullet,  or  fflsophagus.  c.  The  Glottis,  or 
entrance  to  the  organ  of  voice  ; and  d.  The 
Epiglottis,  or  valve  that  covers  the  opening 
into  the  air-passage,  e.  The  Windpipe. 
The  opening  above  is  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  sides  and  two  arches  over  it  repre- 
sent the  Tonsils,  Fauces,  and  the  Uvula,  be- 
tween the  two  arches.  The  oval  apertures 
in  the  soft  palate  above  are  the  openings 
from  the  nostrils  into  the  bag  of  the 
pharynx. 

To  enable  the  food  when  swallowed  to 
escape  the  windpipe,  where  it  would  cause 
suffocation,  and  insure  its  entrance  into 
the  gullet,  the  following  provision  has 
been  made.  Tlio  mastication  having  been 
completed,  and  the  food  collected  on  the 
top  of  the  tongue  near  the  base,  the  next 
action  is  that  of  deglutition,  or  swallow- 
ing ; to  cllcct  this,  a set  of  muscles  which 
elevato  and  at  the  same  time  pull  forwoi’d 


the  whole  of  the  pharynx,  are  called  into 
operation,  by  which  the  larynx,  or  organ 
of  voice,  is  raised  uji  and  pulled  under  the 
tongue  ; a small  oval  cartilage,  the  epi- 
glottis, that  stands  up  like  an  open  trap- 
door over  the  glottis,  or  entrance  into  the 
windpipe,  being  by  that  action  forced 
down  over  the  opening  like  the  lid  of  a 
box,  and  effectually  preventing  anything 
passing  into  it  while  so  closed.  At  this 
instant,  and  while  the  pharynx  is  on  the 
stretch,  and  the  entrance  of  the  larynx 
protected  by  the  tongue,  the  masticated 
food  is  forced  into  the  pharynx,  and  down 
its  tube,  the  gullet,  when  the  parts  in- 
stantly sink,  the  epiglottis  flies  open,  and 
air  again  enters  the  windpipe.  The  food, 
having  reached  the  gullet,  is  propelled 
along  its  tube  by  the  action  of  the  different 
sets  of  muscles  with  which  it  is  furnished 
(see  (Esophagus,  or  Gullet),  till  it 
finally  reaches  the  stomach,  completing, 
by  mastication  and  deglutition,  the  first 
stage  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

The  Digestion  of  the  Peepaeed 
Food. — The  food,  having  been  admitted 
into  the  stomach  by  the  gullet,  is  collected 
in  a mass  at  the  fundus  or  base  of  that 
organ,  where  it  is  at  once  surrounded  by 
a sharp  acid  fluid,  or  the  gastric  juice, 
secreted  from  the  arteries  supplying  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach.  In  this 
penetrating  solvent,  as  in  a warm  bath, 
assisted  by  a constant  but  imperceptible 
motion  of  the  stomach,  the  aliment  under- 
goes a combined  process  of  maceration 
and  chemical  action,  till  every  part  of  the 
mass,  completely  saturated  by  the  gastric 
juice,  breaks  down  under  its  potency,  and 
becomes  a soft,  smooth,  semi-liquid  pulp, 
the  gastric  juice  acting  from  without  in- 
wards; for  as  all  additions  made  during 
the  progress  of  the  digestion  are  added  to 
the  ccuti'c  of  the  mass,  the  first  portion 
received  into  the  stomach  is  the  first  acted 
upon,  and  the  last  received  the  last  to  be 
digested.  Within  a space  varying  from 
throe  to  five  hours,  digestion,  always  more 
rapid  in  youth  than  in  age,  is  generally 
completed.  During  the  process,  many  of 
the  substances  on  «nich  the  meal  has  been 
made  are  completely  decomposed  by  the 
chemical  agency  of  the  gastric  juice,  much 
of  the  fixed  air  taken  in  with  the  food, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  liberated  from 
the  saline  ingredients  which  have  entered 
into  the  meal,  arc  given  off,  causing,  when 
in  excess,  that  flatulence  and  eructation 
so  common  with  dysjieptic  patients,  or 
those  suffering  under  some  form  or  other 
of  stomachic  weakness,  or  indigestion. 
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WTien  the  function  of  digestion  has 
I)een  completed,  a portion  of  the  soft  pulp 
is  moved  by  the  muscular  power  of  the 
•stomach  to  the  lower  or  pyloric  orifice  of 
the  organ,  or  the  gate  leading  into  the 
bowels.  The  presence  of  the  digested 
food  at  this  rigidly  closed  exit  has  the 
•effect  of  causing  it  to  open  and  permit  the 
passage  of  the  quantity  present  into  the 
duodenum,  and  then  instantly  to  close 


No.  2.  — The  iaktnx,  oe  oegah-  oe 

VOICE,  WITH  THE  TONGUE  IN  THE  ACT 
OF  SWALT.OWING ; SHOWING  THE  FEO- 
VISION  Made  FOE  CLOSING  THE  APEE- 
TURE  AS  THE  FOOD  OE  DEINK  PASSES 
FROM  THE  TONGUE  INT&THE  FHAETNX. 

(See  Cut  ] .) 

a,  a.  The  Tongue,  with  point  raised  to  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  h.  The  food,  collected  into 
a ball,  pressing  down,  as  it  glides  over  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  c,  the  Epiglottis,  a kind 
of  lid,  or  valve,  over  d,  the  opening  into 
the  Glottis,  which  is  seen  below,  terminating 
in  the  windpipe,  or  trachea. 

again.  When  a frpsh  supply  has  been 
collected,  and  brought  to  the  pylorus,  the 
aperture  is  once  more  opened  for  the 
passage  of  the  food,  and  then  effectually 
closed,  the  same  process  taking  place 
every  few  minutes,  till  the  stomach  has 
been  relieved  of  the  whole  of  its  contents. 

So  sensitive  is  this  opening  from  the 
stomach  into  the  bowels,  that  should  any 
hard,  unyielding  substance  bo  brought 
accidentally  to  it  in  the  digested  food,  it 
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is  refused  a passage,  and  sent  back,  or 
retained  till  softened  or  fit  to  pass,  or  till 
the  apertm’e,  wearied  by  incessant  appeals, 
reluctantly  permits  it  to  escape.  This  con- 
test of  a crude,  indigestible  substance  to 
force  a passage  into  the  bowels  causes 
that  obtuse  pain  so  often  experienced  after 
partaking  of  some  hard  and  improper 
dietary,  or  by  those  who  swallow  before 
having  fully  masticated  their  food. 

The  Extraction  of  the  Nutri- 
ment FROM  THE  Digested  Aliment, 
or  the  Conversion  of  Chyme  into  Chyle. — 
The  soft  and  pulpy  mass  having  passed 
through  the  pyloric  orifice  into  the  duo- 
denum, now  receives  the  name  of  the 
chyme,  and  imdergoes  the  last  stage  in  the 
process  of  digestion. 

What  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice  were 
to  the  dry,  hard  food  received  by  the 
stomach  from  the  mouth,  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice  are  to  the  chyme  in  the 
duodenum,  upon  which  they  are  poured 
directly  after  entering  that  portion  of  the 
bowels,  changing  it  into  two  substances, 
one  containing  all  the  nutriment  of  the 
digested  aliment,  in  a highly  concentrated 
state,  known  as  the  chyle — a rich,  white, 
creamy  fluid, — which  is  immediately  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  carried 
to  the  mesentery ; and  the  other  a solid, 
refuse,  feculent  mass,  stained  with  the 
colour  of  the  bile,  which  is  carried  down- 
wards, through  the  small  and  large  intes- 
tines, to  be  discharged  from  the  body, 
propelled  in  its  course  by  the  natural 
action  of  the  bowels,  that  action  being 
excited  by  the  stimulating  properties  of 
the  bile  contained  in  the  substance  passing 
through  them. 

The  chyle  having  been  conveyed  to  the 
mesentery  by  the  lacteals  (see  Chtlifi- 
cation),  is  there  made  to  pass  tlirough 
two  sets  of  lymphatic  glands,  where  it  is 
still  more  fully  sublimated,  till,  finally 
blending  with  the  fluid  brought  by  the 
lymphatic  vessels  in  the  receptaculum 
chyli,  it  passes  up  the  thoracic  duct,  and 
terminates  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
where  it  replenishes  the  wear  and  waste 
of  the  body,  by  giving  to  the  blood  those 
vital  elements  of  which  it  had  been  robbed 
by  circulation  and  the  construction  of  the 
tissues.  All  the  fluid  waste  or  debris  of 
the  body  in  which  any  particle  of  good 
remains,  though  too  impoverished  of  itself 
to  bo  any  longer  of  benefit  to  the  frame, 
is,  by  a beautiful  provision,  carried  from 
every  part  of  the  surface  and  interior  of 
the  system,  by  the  two  sets  of  lymphatics, 
to  the  reservoir  of  the  thoracic  duct, 
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•where,  being  mingled  with  the  chyle,  it  is 
carried  to  the  heart,  to  be  converted  into 
arterial  or  vital  blood. 

There  are  a few  facts  connected  with 
the  subject  of  digestion,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary should  be  explained  in  this  place. 

The  time  that  the  food  takes  to  pass 
through  its  first  period  of  digestion,  or 
reduction  into  a soft,  homogeneous  pulp, 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  saliva  mixed 
in  the  food  when  swallowed,  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the 


1^0.  3. — The  stomach,  with  its 


OMENTUM  OE  CAUL. 

a.  The  Gullet,  terminating  at  6,  the  Cardiac 
entrance  of  the  Stomach,  c.  The  Great  or 
Left  Extremity,  where  the  food  is  collected 
for  digestion,  d.  The  Eight  or  SmaU  Ex- 
tremity, to  which  the  digested  aliment  is 
passed  to  reach  e,  the  Pyloric  Opening,  or 
gate  leading  into  the  duoden’um.  J",/.  The 
Omentum,  with  its  glands  and  vessels. 

nature  of  the  food  itself.  Animal  food  is 
more  rapidly  digested  than  vegetable : 
the  flesh  of  a full  grown  than  that  of  a 
young  animal ; tlius,  beef  and  mutton  are 
preferable  to  veal  and  lamb.  Fresh  meats 
arc  easier  of  digestion  than  salted  pro- 
visions, and  roast  and  boiled  should,  for 
the  same  reason,  bo  selected  in  preference 
to  those  prepared  by  baking,  broiling,  or 
frying;  the  latter,  of  all  culinary  modes  of 
dressing  food,  being  the  most  injurious, 
not  only  as  respects  the  texture  and  pro- 
perties of  the  meat,  but  from  its  rendering 
the  food  extremely  difficult  of  digestion. 


And  finally,  repose  or  rest  after  a meal 
facilitates  digestion  in  the  same  ratio  that 
exercise  or  mental  anxiety  retards  it. 

All  aliment  has  been  divided  into  four 
groups,  called  the  aqueous;  the  saccharine 
— ^which  yields  the  proximate  principles  of 
sugar,  vinegar,  starch,  and  gum ; the 
albuminous — yielding,  from  animal  fibre, 
albumen,  and  from  vegetable,  gluten ; 
and  the  oleaginous,  or  substances  con- 
taining fat  and  oil. 

To  insure  perfect  health,  it  is  necessary 
that  an  entire  hai-mony  should  exist 
between  both  processes  of  digestion,  or 
between  the  reduction  or  digestion  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  conversion  of  the  chyme 
into  chyle  in  the  duodenum  and  mesentery; 
for  the  stomach  may  digest  most  abun- 
dantly, and  transmit  a large  quantity  of 
chyme  into  the  duodenum,  while,  from 
some  fault  in  the  bile,  the  lacteals,  or 
lymphatic  glands,  only  a small  quantity 
of  chyle  may  reach  the  heart,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  digested  aliment  passing  from 
the  body  by  the  bowels,  the  system 
becoming  thin  and  emaciated,  as  in  atrophy 
or  mesenteric  disease. 

Nearly  all  the  diseases  of  the  body  pro- 
ceed from  some  disorganization  of  the 
digestive  functions.  When  the  elements 
of  the  saccharine  group  of  aliments  do  not 
properly  assimilate,  or  resolve  themselves 
into  their  proximate  principles,  an  excess 
of  one  or  the  other  is  formed,  as  of  sugar 
or  oxalic  acid,  leading  to  the  formation  of 
the  diseases  known  as  diabetes  or  stone. 
The  mal  or  diseased  assimilation  of  the 
albuminous  foods  leads  to  those  diseases 
in  which  an  unnatural  excess  of  albumen 
in  the  blood  is  generated,  while  a mal- 
assimilation  of  the  oleaginous  dmsion  of 
aliments  results  in  attenuation,  and  an 
excessively  active  assimilation  leads  to  the 
state  of  fatty  deposition  we  call  obesity,  or 
coi-pulence. 

Though  man  is  an  omnivorous  animal, 
and,  as  shown  by  his  teeth  and  the  size  of 
his  stomach,  formed  to  feed  on  anything 
the  teeth  or  gastric  juice  can  reduce  into 
pulp  and  digest,  he  cannot  live  for  any 
time,  vdthout  injury,  on  ang  one  h'iud  of 
food,  however  rich  it  may  bo  in  yielding 
the  best  principles  of  animalization ; for  a 
man  confined  exclusively  to  the  richest 
food,  will  be  starved  in  a shorter  time  than 
he  who  makes  his  diet  on  two  ot  the  most 
impoverished  items. 

All  animals,  according  to  their  digestive 
apparatus  of  teeth,  paunch,  reticulum,  sto- 
mach, and  intestines,  have  the  power  of  ex- 
tracting from  the  food  they  consume  those 
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principles  whicli  assimilate  nearest  to  their 
o^vn  flesh;  the  dog,  lion,  and  carnivora 
generally,  living  on  flesh,  vrhich  yields  in 
greater  abundance  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  muscle,  require  a much  simpler 
arrangement  of  organs;  tusks  and  in- 
cisors, to  seize  and  rend,  are  their  most 
important  teeth,  and  instead  of  grinding, 
like  man  or  the  horse,  they  merely  divide 
their  food  by  an  up  and  down  clashing 
motion  of  the  jaws,  while  one  stomach  and 
a short  intestinal  tube  serves  all  the  piu'- 
poses  of  digestion. 

The  cow,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  to 
convert  grass  into  flesh,  requires  a much 
more  comphcated  apparatus.  She  is,  in 
the  first  place,  supplied  with  a lip  that 
almost  seiwes  the  purpose  of  a hand, 
grasping  the  herbage  and  bringing  it  to 
the  sharp  edge  of  her  incisor  teeth,  by 
which  she  reaps  a meal  before  virtually 
tasting  it;  and  by  means  of  a set  of 
muscles  in  the  throat,  passes  her  food  into 
a fii’st  stomach,  called  a cud,  where,  as  in 
a stewpan,  covered  with  a warm,  salivary 
liquid,  it  lies  macerating  till  the  receptacle 
is  filled,  or  the  animal,  impatient  for  its 
meal,  having  laid  in  a sufficient  store,  lies 
down  to  her  repast,  and  luxuriates  in  a 
bhssful,  dreamy  state,  by  what  is  called 
chewing  the  cud. 

By  a simple  contrivance  of  muscles,  she 
has  the  power  of  bringing  back  into  the 
mouth  a portion  of  her  softened  food, 
which  she  immediately  places  between  her 
broad,  flat  teeth,  which,  like  mill-stones, 
completely  comminute  and  reduce  to  an 
even  pulp  the  grass  she  has  just  gathered, 
enjoying  all  the  pleasure  by  this  process 
of  a gratified  palate,  and  in  the  same 
relative  degree  as  a man  does,  masticating 
his  dinner,  or  a savoury-  viand,  to  which 
appetite  gives  a double  relish. 

When  the  cud  has  been  chewed  long 
enough  the  food  is  swallowed,  but  instead 
of  passing  into  the  first  stomach,  or 
reticulum,  it  enters  the  omasum,  a small 
stomach,  where  it  is  subjected  to  another 
species  of  maceration,  till  after  a duo  time 
it  escapes  from  the  second  into  the  third, 
or  stomach  proper,  Ayherc  it  undergoes  a 
form  of  digestion  analogous  to  our  own. 
Erom  this  last  receptacle  it  passes  into  the 
bowels,  where  the  second  stage  in  the  pro- 
cess is  effected,  and  the  principles  so 
necessary  for  the  animal’s  welfare  arc 
elimateef  fi-om  the  chyme,  and  after 
travelling  over  a great  extent  of  intestines, 
finally  reach  the  heart,  to  replenish  the 
waste  of  the  body,  and  build  up  the  ani- 
mal’s frame. 
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Next  to  a healthy  state  of  the  organs, 
the  time  at  which  food  is  taken,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  cooked,  are  subjects  of 
great  importance  to  insure  a healthy 
digestion.  See  Dinnee.  Many  people 
have  an  idea  that  the  boiled  juices  of 
animal  fibres,  such  as  broths  and  gravies, 
are  excellent  modes  of  cooking,  full  of 
nutriment,  and  that  for  a patient  nothing 
can  possibly  be  better, — one  of  the  most 
culpable  mistakes  that  can  be  entertained, 
and  which,  unfortimately,  medical  men 
have  greatly  encouraged. 

It  should  be  generally  known  that 
liquids  cannot  he  digested;  the  stomach 
can  only  absorb  fluids  and  digest  solids, 
and  that  if  a man  were  fed  exclusively  on 
broth  that  contained  the  nutriment  of  six 
pounds  of  meat  in  each  pint  of  liquid,  he 
would  as  effectually  perish  from  starvation, 
after  a'  certain  number  of  days,  as  if  he 
had  been  debarred  from  every  atom  of 
food  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that 
result.  Broth  thickened  with  bread 
crumbs,  barley,  rice,  or  vegetables,  is  of 
coru’se  less  objectionable,  for  sohds  are  then 
left,  on  which  the  stomach  can  act.  Un- 
leavened bread,  raw  vegetables,  unripe 
fruits,  cheese,  pastry,  and  shell  fish,  are, 
as  a general  rule,  decidedly  objectionable. 
To  insure  a good  digestion,  the  stomach 
should  not  be  left  for  more  than  five  hours 
without  aliment.  The  amount  taken 
shorrld  be  regulated  by  discretion,  the  per- 
son leaving  off  rather  before  satiety  than 
after  repletion,  and,  most  of  all,  he  should 
eat  steadily,  masticate  completely,  and 
rest  from  all  exertion  or  mental  anxiety 
for  the  best  part  of  an  hour  after  his 
chief  meal.  See  Food. 

DIGITALIS. — A well-known  nai-cotic 
wild  flower,  botanically  kno\vn  as  the 
Digitalis  'purpurea,  or  pm’plo  foxglove. 
See  Foxglove. 

DIGITUS.— The  Latin  for  a fmger  or 
a toe,  each  finger  of  the  hand  being  dis- 
tinguished by  a special  significance.  See 
Fingees. 

DILATATION.  — The  expansion  or 
opening  out  of  any  organ;  and  though 
in  one  sense  it  is  sometimes  a]:>pliod  to 
tlie  heart,  it  is  in  I’cforcnce  to  the  iris  of 
I the  eye  that  the  term  is  most  frequently 
employed.  See  Iets. 

DILATED  PUPIL. — A condition  of 
the  delicate  membrane  of  the  eye — tho 
u-is — by  which  medical  men  in  general 
understand  tlic  state  of  tlio  patient’s 
I brain.  A contracted  pupil  bas  always 
I been  supposed  indicative  of  congestion 
I and  great  oppression  on  the  brain,  os  in 
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apoplexy,  compression,  and  other  diseases; 
while  a dilated  pupil  pointed  out  the  in- 
fluence of  some  narcotic  on  the  nerves  of 
the  head.  But  though  to  some  extent 
these  two  conditions  of  the  eye  prognos- 
ticate truly  such  effects,  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  strictly  depended  on,  but 
must  always  be  taken  with  reservation. 

In  youth  the  iris  is  remarkably  ex- 
citeablc,  and  often  dilates  towards  night 
to  a great  extent,  a peculiarity  some 
persons  carry  with  them  thi’ough  life. 
Again,  though  a contracted  pupil  is  given 
as  a proof  of  congestion,  cases  occitr  where, 
in  the  apoplexy  of  advanced  life,  the  pupil 
is  dilated,  and  in  poisoning  by  opium  the 
iris  is  frequently  closely  contracted,  while, 
according  to  the  rule,  it  should  be  dilated 
by  all  narcotic  poisons.  Hydrocyanic  or 
prussic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
has  the  effect  of  dilating  the  pupil,  and 
of  even  keeping  it  so  for  a long  time  after 
death;  while  with  other  symptoms — an 
assistant  guide  to  an  opinion — it  is  evident 
that  neither  the  dilatation  nor  contraction 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  can  be  trusted 
alone  as  a proof  of  an  excited  or  an  op- 
pressed brain.  See  Pupil. 

DILL.  — A common  aromatic  car- 
minative plant,  like  fennel,  growing  pro- 
fusely in  most  of  our  gardens,  — the 
Anetlium  graveolens,  an  herb  belonging 
to  the  Natural  order  JJmhelUferce. 

Though  the  whole  plant  is  aromatic, 
the  chief  property  lies  in  the  seeds, 
which,  as  a warm,  stimulating  carmi- 
native, are  either  eaten  in  their  dried 
state,  distilled  to  make  a cordial  water, 
or  expressed  to  extract  an  essential  oil, 
of  which  they  contain  a large  quantity. 
The  only  preparation  of  dill  to  be  found 
in  the  shops,  except  the  oil,  is  the  essence, 
of  which  3 or  4 di'ops  on  a lump  of  sugar 
may  be  taken  whenever  a carminative  is 
required;  and  the  dill  wntcr,  the  dose 
of  which  is  from  1 to  2 ounces.  See 
Waters. 

DILUENTS. — Anything  to  weaken  or 
dilute ; a class  of  medicaments  employed 
to  quench  thirst,  dilute  and  make  thin 
the  thickened  blood,  and  cool  the  system, 
pretemalurally  heated  by  fever  or  disease. 
Balm  tea,  toast  and  water,  barley  w'atcr, 
whey,  lemonade,  and  such  like  articles, 
belong  properly  to  the  class  of  diluents. 

DINNER.  — Every  wholesome  sub- 
stance which  a man  eats  can  be  made, 
by  a good  digestion,  to  yield  those  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  body  is  built, 
supported,  and  liourly  replenished.  The 
variety  and  quantity  of  the  viands,  there- 


fore, are  of  far  less  importance  than  a 
sufficiency  of  one  or  two,  and  a regularity 
in  the  time  of  taking  them.  Dinner, 
therefore,  which  in  health  and  sickness 
is  generally  the  chief  meal  in  the  day, 
should  always — if  a man  washes  to  keep 
his  digestion  healthy,  and  let  his  system 
enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  food  he  eats — 
be  tuned  in  just  proportion  to  his  working 
hours,  or  the  time  w'hen  the  body  is  in 
action,  and  the  mind  in  operation. 

The  stomach,  if  possible,  should  never 
be  left  more  than  five  hours  wdthout  some 
amount  of  replenishment;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  injurious  than  for  a person 
whose  avocations  call  him  to  business — 
w'hatever  its  nature — early  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  delay  his  chief  meal  till  his  work 
is  entirely  finished,  and  he,  dressed  and 
languid,  can  sit  down  in  the  evening 
to  preside  at,  but  not  to  enjoy,  a loaded 
board. 

As  the  mental  and  bodily  vigour  are 
greatest  at  midday,  so  are  the  powers  of 
digestion  then  at  their  highest  point  of 
activity;  and  if  put  ofl  and  tampered 
with  by  a mouthful  of  biscuit  or  a 
draught  of  bitter  wnter,  an  injury  is 
inflicted  on  an  organ  which,  when  oalled 
upon  at  five  or  six  o’clock  to  perform  its 
duty,  does  so  with  only  half  its  morning’s 
vigour ; the  consequence  is,  that  not  half 
the  nutriment  is  extracted  from  the 
aliment  taken,  and  the  body,  deprived 
of  its  proper  sustenance,  draws  on  the 
system  for  the  stamina  of  which  it  has 
been  deprived,  and  in  this  manner  debility 
is  established,  and  loss  of  physical  strength 
and  mental  energy  begun,  and  an  un- 
healthy system  of  wear  and  replenish- 
ment inaugm-ated,  that,  sooner  or  later, 
must  lead  to  valetudinarianism  or  disease. 
'The  horn'  a person  dines,  then,  becomes 
one  of  the  most  important  considerations 
in  the  code  of  his  physical  ethics.  It  should 
be  so  arranged  as  not  to  exceed  five  hours 
after  his  breakfast;  and  as  it  is  to  the  man, 
as  to  his  stomach,  the  chief  meal  of  the 
twenty-four  homs,  it  should  always  be  a 
full  and  abundant  repast.  As  we  have 
already  said,  the  quality  of  the  food 
taken  is  quite  secondary  to  the  quantity  ; 
bulk  is  the  natural  stimulant  of  digestion, 
and  bulk  at  that  hour  the  stomach  dc-- 
mauds.  A man  who  truly  regards  Ins 
health  had  better  be  called  a gourmand, 
and  cat  two  dinners  a day,  than  slight 
his  stomach  at  one  or  two  o’clock  with 
a biscuit  and  glass  of  ale,  and  at  five  or  six 
sit  down  to  a profuse  table.  Sec  Bbkak- 
FA8T,  and  Digestion. 
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DINNER  PILLS. — This  is  a species 
of  stomachic  tonic,  which  persons  of 
languid  appetites  ai’e  in  the  habit  of 
taking  daily  as  a provocative  to  appetite  : 
to  render  them  such,  however,  they  must 
be  taken  at  least  an  hour  before  dinner, 
that  they  may  have  time  to  dissolve  and 
stimulate  the  stomach.  There  are  several 
formularies  for  making  these  pills;  the 
foUo^vdng,  however,  may  be  relied  on  as 
a warm  and  grateful  stomachic.  Take 

Barbadoes  aloes  ...  12  grains. 

Powdered  canella  alba  10  grains. 

Powdered  ginger  . . 6 grains. 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda  24  grains. 
Mix.  Extract  of  gentian  or  camomiles 
enough  to  make  into  a mass,  and  divide 
into  twelve  pills ; one  to  be  taken  an  hour 
and  a half  before  dinner. 

DIOPTRA.  — A sm’gical  instrument 
used  only  in  the  practice  of  midwifery, 
and  employed  to  dilate  the  uterus  for  the 
easier  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  Modern 
science  and  humanity  have,  however, 
fortunately  abolished  so  dangerous  a 
practice. 

DIPHTHERIA. — A sudden  and  dan- 
gerous disease  of  the  thi-oat,  bearing  in 
many  of  its  general  features  a strong 
resemblance  to  croup.  Diphtheria  appears 
to  have  been  a disease  entirely  rmknown 
to  the  ancients,  and,  indeed,  even  by  our 
most  recent  medical  nosologists,  or  clas- 
sifiers of  diseases  according  to  their  types 
and  specialities,  diphtheria  was  un- 
recorded, and  has,  in  fact,  only  mani- 
fested itself  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years.  The  true  pathology  of  this  disease 
has  not  yet  been  made  known,  and  though 
much  has  been  written  respecting  it, 
the  facts  published  have  ■ generally  had 
reference  to  individual  cases,  and  are 
not  deduced  from  an  extensive  group  of 
results,  or  a largo  and  satisfactory  ex- 
perience. * 

The  want  of  authentic  information  in 
respect  to  the  history  is  equally  felt  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  diphtheria; 
and  although  the  leading  symptoms  have 
naturally  led  to  a seepiing  uniformity  of 
practice,  every  medical  man  may  bo  said 
to  treat  it  after  his  own  theory  or  judg- 
ment. 

The  reader  who  consults  this  article, 
and  wishes  to  fonn  a correct  idea  of  what 
diphtheria  fs,  and  why  it  is  so  sudden  in 
its  effects,  and  often  fatal  in  its  result, 
is  requested  to  refer  to  the  article  Croup, 
and  peruse  that  carefully,  before  con- 
cluding the  present  subject. 
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We  have  already  said  that  diphtheria 
strongly  resembles  croup;  like  it,  the 
disease  comes  on  suddenly,  rims  its  com’se 
in  a very  brief  space  of  time,  and,  when 
fatal,  proves  so  in  the  same  manner: 
unhke  croup,  however,  it  is  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  confined  to  full-bodied  or 
leuco-phlegmatic  infants  and  cliildi’en, 
but  attacks  both  youth  and  adult  age, 
preferring  the  weak  of  body  and  delicate 
of  constitution. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  this 
disease  is  the  formation  in  and  around 
the  fauces  of  an  adventitious  membrane 
(see  Ceoup),  which,  blocking  up  the 
entrance  of  the  larynx,  or  the  organ  of 
voice,  proves  fatal  by  preventing  all  access 
of  air  to  the  limgs. 

Symptoms.  — These  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  age  and  temperament 
of  the  patient ; they  commence,  however, 
with  a train  of  general  febrile  symptoms 
— a hot,  diy  skin ; constriction  and  prick- 
ing in  the  throat;  great  anxiety,  with 
much  debility;  and  a small,  thin,  com- 
pressible pulse.  As  the  disease  advances, 
all  the  symptoms  become  intensified ; the 
constriction  in  the  throat  inducing  a short, 
dry,  and  ineffectual  cough,  with  great 
heat  and  redness  of  the  fauees ; the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  increasing  with  great 
rapidity. 

The  seat  of  this  disease  seems  to  lie 
almost  enthely  in  what  is  called  the 
pharynx,  the  membranous  bag  which, 
like  the  open  portion  of  a funnel,  com- 
mences at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and 
terminates  in  the  tube  of  the  gullet  (see 
Digestion),  developing  itself,  however, 
more  particularly  roimd  the  rim  or 
entrance  of  this  membranous  bag,  the 
fa%ices,  where  an  inflammatory  action 
early  develops  itself,  causing  the  con- 
striction, heat,  and  pain  experienced,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  profuse  secretion 
tln’own  out,  impeding  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  lungs,  and  producing  the 
oppression  at  the  chest  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  which  form  the  most  serious 
and  irksome  symptoms  of  the  entire 
disease. 

Tekatment.  — From  the  rapid  and 
serious  nature  of  the  disease,  the  practice 
in  diphtheria  must  be  both  energetic  and 
prompt;  but  as  there  is  frequently  a 
great  loss  of  power,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  weaken  tlic  sj^stem  unnecessarily 
by  any  powcrlul  action  on  fho  bowels; 
a little  castor  oil,  or  a compound  rhubarb 
pill,  will  be  sufficient  for  nn  adult,  aud 
such  a powder  us  the  following  for  a child. 
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Take  of — 

Powdered  scammony  . 6 grains. 

Powdered  jalap  ...  5 grains. 

Grey  powder  ....  3 gi-ains. 
Mix.  Such  a powder  may  be  given  to 
a child  of  twelve  years,  or  reduced  in 
strength  to  one  third  or  one  half,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  child,  whether  nine 
or  six  years  old. 

With  young  childi’en  it  is  always  ad- 
visable to  commence  the  treatment  by 
immersing  the  patient  up  to  the  throat 
in  a wann  bath.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  throat  must  be  immediately  attended 
to  by  being  enveloped  in  a hot  bran 
poultice  repeatedly  changed.  The  throat 
having  been  protected,  an  emetic  should 
be  given  as  quickly  after  as  possible : 10 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  with  1 grain  of 
tartar  emetic,  mixed  in  a httle  warm 
water,  will  be  found  effectual  for  a full- 
grown  adult.  For  children,  the  anti- 
monial  and  ipecacuanha  wines,  mixed  in 
equal  proportions,  and  given,  according 
to  the  age,  in  doses  from  a teaspoonful 
to  a dessert  or  tablespoonful,  will  be 
found  the  most  suitable  form  of  emetic. 
If,  after  an  action  on  the  bowels,  the 
operation  of  the  emetic,  and  the  steady 
use  of  the  hot  fomentations  for  two  or 
three  homs,  the  inflammatory  state  of 
the  fauces  has  not  materially  subsided,  or 
there  should  be  an  increased  uneasiness, 
the  poultice  must  be  discontinued,  a 
bhster  placed  on  the  throat,  dhectly 
under  the  jaws,  the  whole  of  the  fauces 
rubbed  over  with  lunar  caustic,  bottles  of 
hot  water  kept  to  the  feet,  and  one  of  the 
following  powders  given  every  half-hom-. 
Take  of — 

Powdered  sugar  ...  1 drachm. 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  4 grains. 

Ipecacuanha  ....  12  grains. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  twelve 
powders.  For  childi’en  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  half  the  above  quantities 
are  to  be  divided  into  the  same  nivmber 
of  powders,  and  one  given  every  half- 
hour. 

Some  practitioners  treat  this  disease 
by  employing  repeated  emetics ; but  as 
this  produces  much  exhaustion,  the 
practice  is  more  than  questionable. 
There  ai’e  two  objects  sought  in  the 
mode  of  treatment  wo  have  just  advised 
— first,  to  excite  a healthier  action  in  the 
fauces,  elfected  by  the  caustic  within  and 
the  blister  without ; and  secondly,  to 
cause  the  roabsorption  of  the  false  mem- 
brane or  tho  indurated  exudation,  to 


effect  which  the  calomel  and  antimony 
powders  are  administerecL 

After  the  appheation  of  the  caustic,  a 
gargle  will  be  required  to  wash  the 
mouth  and  tliroat;  for  this  purpose  a 
strong  decoction  of  sago  leaves  is  to  bo 
made,  a scruple  of  burnt  alum  added  to 
each  pint,  and  the  decoction  used  warm, 
as  a wash  and  gargle,  every  one  or  two 
hours,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  guard  the  patient  from  aU. 
draughts  of  cold  air,  while  the  feet  are 
kept  steadily  hot  by  means  of  bottles  of 
water  or  heated  bricks.  (See  cut  Eo.  1 
to  Digestion.) 

DIPLOE.  — The  cellular  cancellated 
tissue  foimd  between  the  two  plates  of 
all  bones,  but  more  particularly  confined 
to  the  osseous  cancellations  found  between 
the  fiat  bones  of  the  skull. 

DIPLOMA. — A royal  charter,  or  a 
prince’s  letters  patent  \ also  a physician’s, 
surgeon’s,  or  a clergyman’s  hcence  to  ex- 
ercise his  art  or  function,  granted  by  the 
college  or  synod,  after  a rigid  examina- 
tion to  test  the  qualifications  of  the  can- 
didates who  seek  to  practise  their  several 
caUings. 

DIPLOPIA,  OE  DOUBLE  YISIOIS'. 
— A surgical  disease  of  the  eye,  affecting 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  retina.  The  pecu- 
harity  of  this  disease  is,  that  the  person 
sometimes  sees  two,  three,  and  even  more 
hkeuesses  of  the  one  object  at  once,  some- 
times when  looking  with  both  eyes;  at 
others  he  sees  naturally  with  both,  but 
unnaturally  with  one.  The  disease  is  by 
the  best  authorities  now  regarded  as 
purely  functional,  and  as  the  exciting 
cause  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  stomach, 
bowels,  and  liver,  the  treatment  consists 
in  covering  up  the  eyes  for  a time  from 
light  and  m-itation,  aud  subjecting  the 
patient  to  a course  of  aperients,  altera- 
tives, and  eventually  tonic  medicines. 

DIEECTOR. — A cui-ved  instrument  of 
steel,  with  a groove  to  direct  the  edge  of 
tho  knife.  The  director  is  used  oidy  in 
cases  of  lithotomy,  aud  is  sometimes 
called  a sound,  or  staff. 

DIRT  EATIIN’G.— This  is  a peculiar 
disease,  to  which  the  negroes,  both  of 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  ai’c  peculiarly 
liable,  and  one  to  which  tbev  seem  at  times 
impelled  against  their  will,  as  if  driven 
into  a morbid  state  by  the  jiower  of 
invisible  but  supernatural  agency. _ The 
negro  becomes  low  spirited  aud  dejected, 
slums  his  work,  seeks  solitude,  imd,  re- 
fusing all  communion  with  his  fellows, 
j retires  into  some  seclusion,  where  he  dc- 
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vours  a peculiar  kind  of  clay,  wliich  soon 
acts  on  his  system,  and  he  dies  in  a loath- 
some state  of  emaciation  and  corruption. 

DISCUTIENTS. — A class  of  medicines 
used  by  surgeons  to  dissolve  or  dissipate 
impacted  humom-s,  swellings,  tumoui’s, 
&c.  Like  deobstruents,  however,  such 
remedies  are  more  fanciful  than  real ; for 
though  mercm’y,  lead,  and  ammonia  are 
considered  among  the  best  of  the  class, 
there  is  one  agent  of  more  value  than 
twenty  such  combined,  as  a bond  fide  dis- 
cutient,  and  that  is  the  human  hand. 
Eviction  with  a soft  hand — with  or  with- 
out lard  or  oil — is  the  only  reliable  dis- 
cutient  in  the  whole  catalogue. 

DISEASE. — Any  falling  off  from  health, 
or  what  we  regard  as  a standai’d  of  phy- 
sical sanity. 

Without  minutely  entering  into  the 
physiology  of  the  subject,  disease  may  be 
said  to  be  present  when  any  organ  or 
structure  of  the  body  is  changed,  and  its 
function  impeded  or  unnaturally  altered 
in  its  character. 

Diseases  vary  in  theirmodeof  occuiTcnce, 
in  the  causes  which  excite  them,  and  in 
their  duration  and  com’se : nor  is  that  all ; 
they  differ  also  in  their  type,  form,  and 
in  their  nature.  Diseases  are  divided  by 
physicians  into  several  orders  or  classes, 
such  as — 

Endemic,  or  diseases  pccuhar  to  certain 
locahties,  as  agues  to  fenny  districts,  goitre 
to  Derbyshire  and  Switzerland. 

Epidemic. — Diseases  attacking  many 
persons  generally  at  the  same  time,  and 
recurring  at  in’egular  periods,  such  as 
fevers,  measles,  small  pox,  cholera. 

Spoeadic. — A disease  that  generally 
attacks  one  or  two  individuals  at  a time, 
and  may  be  both  endemic  and  epidemic  at 
the  same  time. 

Contagious  and  Infectious  forms  of 
disease  arc  now  generally  considered  sy- 
nonymous, and  embrace  all  diseases  com- 
municated by  one  person  to  another. 

Heeeditaey,  are  those  affections  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son,  or  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another. 

Continued,  arc  sueh  diseases  as  run 
their  course  without  any  interruption  of 
their  symptoms. 

Intee.mittent,  or  Peeiodical,  are 
those  which  have  intervals  of  health  be- 
tween the  stages  of  the  disease,  ns  in  ague. 

Eemittent  diseases  arc  such  as  have 
an  alternate  augmentation  arid  diminu- 
tion of  their  symptoms. 

Steuctueal  are  those  diseases  when 
there  is  some  alteration  in  the  organ  or 
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part,  as  in  diseased  lungs,  or  liver,  or 
stomach. 

Functional. — When  the  duty  or  func- 
tion of  an  organ  only  is  out  of  order,  or 
deranged,  as  in  indigestion,  excessive 
secretion  of  bile,  &c. 

Specific  are  peculiar  and  distinctive 
diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  cancer,  and 
scrofula. 

Malignant.  — These  ai’e  structuial 
diseases,  in  wEich  the  textiu’e  has  become 
so  vitiated  that  no  remedy  can  bo  found 
to  afford  them  benefit  or  cure ; such  as  in 
cancer,  fungus — hsematodes. 

Besides  these  varieties,  all  diseases  are 
divided  into  the 

Acute, — a disease  short  in  duration, 
but  sevei'e  in  its  consequences,  and  the 

Cheonic, — one  of  long  dm-ation,  but  of 
slight  severity. 

Diseases  are  still  fui’ther  subdivided  into 
Causes  and  Symptoms  : of  the  former 
there  are  four, — the  Proximate,  the  Ee- 
mote,  the  Predisposing,  and  the  Exciting, 
cause.  The  final  classification  of  diseases, 
in  which  they  are  ranged  aceording  to 
then’  types  and  characteristic  featm-es,  is 
a branch  of  education  called  Medical 
Nomenclatm’e,  or  Nosology,  which  see. 

There  ai'e  many  affections  which  bear  a 
special  name,  such  as  Bright’s  Disease, 
Mesenteric  Disease,  and  a class  of  ailments 
called  Diseases  of  the  Skin : for  an  aecount 
of  such,  the  reader  must  consult  the  articles 
under  their  respective  heads. 

DISINFECTANTS.— A class  of  me- 
dical agents  to  counteract  and  destroy  the 
noxious  gases  and  offensive  odours  arising 
from  bad  drainage  or  other  causes,  and 
render  them  harmless  to  the  human  body. 
Foremost  in  importance,  before  all  arti- 
ficial means  of  purification,  are  the  natural 
agents  aie  and  watee.  Among  the  best 
of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  agents  aro 
ranked  chloride  of  lime,  chloride  of  tin, 
vinegar,  creosote,  tobacco,  tar,  and  the 
fumes  of  blunt  aromatic  herbs,  such  as 
spikenard  and  lavender ; with  strict  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness,  and  a good  ventilation ; 
liowcver,  few  persons  will  require  tlie  use 
of  disinfectant  remedies,  but  where,  from 
foul  drains,  bilge  water,  or  any  other 
causes,  offensive  smells  are  discovered, 
theg  should'  ha  at  once  corrected  by  the 
use  of  citlicr  the  chloride  of  lime  or  tin,  as 
nothing  sooner  tends  to  breed  fever  wliere 
there  is  any  predisposition,  than  the  in- 
haling of  noxious  exhalations. 

D ISLOCATION. — A displacement  of  a 
part ; the  term,  however,  is  confined  to  the 
sejiaration  of  the  bones  entering  into  the 
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formation  of  a joint,  from  their  natural 
situation  and  arrangement,  and  thereby 
rendering  the  articulation  for  the  time 
being  useless. 

Dislocation,  or  luxation,  as  it  is  surgi- 
cally termed,  is  divided  into  complete  and 
incomplete : complete,  when  the  displace- 
ment is  perfect,  or  when  the  head  of  one 
bone  is  completely  di-awnoutof  the  socket 
in  the  other,  or  when  the  articulation  has 
been  thoroughly  disunited;  incomplete, 
when  the  joint  has  only  been  started,  and 
the  bones  are  merely  simdered,  but  not 
absolutely  separated. 

Dislocations  are  characterized  according 
to  their  situations: — as  a dislocation  up- 
wards, backwards,  forwards,  and  doiun- 
wards  ; and  are  yet  fm-ther  distinguished 
ini©  simple  and  compound.  A simple  dis- 
location is  when  no  injury  is  inflicted  on 
the  skin  or  muscles.  A compound  dislo- 
cation, when  the  integuments  and  flesh 
are  ruptured. 

Dislocations  are  accidents  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  may  happen  to 
almost  every  bone  in  the  body,  and  are 
usually  effected  by  sudden  falls  or  severe 
blows.  It  sometimes  happens  that  dis- 
locations are  accompanied  with  a fracture 
of  the  same  bone,  when,  if  the  fracture  is 
near  the  head  of  the  bone,  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  reduce  the  dislocation  till  the 
fracture  has  been  first  reunited. 

Symptoms. — All  dislocations  are  cha- 
racterized by  the  same  symptoms ; these 
are,  pain  and  immobility  of  the  member, 
with  shortening  of  the  limb,  accompanied 
with  great  pain  if  moved ; a depression  in 
one  place,  and  an  enlargement  or  swelling 
in  another ; a tiuming  in  or  out  of  the 
foot  or  hand,  according  as  to  whetlier  it 
is  the  leg  or  arm  that  is  displaced. 
When  the  injury  occurs  to  the  hip  joint, 
the  knee  is  drawn  up  and  pressed  on  the 
thigh  of  the  soimd  leg,  while  if  it  is  the 
shoulder  joint,  the  patient  invariably 
grasps  the  injm’ed  member  by  the  elbow 
with  the  opposite  hand.  It  should  be 
always  remembered,  that  when  elderly 
people  meet  with  heavy  falls  or  blows,  the 
chances  are,  from  the  greater  brittleness 
of  their  bones,  that  they  have  sustained 
a fracture,  and  not  a dislocation. 

Dislocations  occur  most  frequently  in 
what  are  called  the  ball  and  socket  joints, 
and  next  in  the  hinge,  or  c/iufflynu^s  arti- 
culation. 

Dall  and  Socket  Joints.  — Under 
tliis  head  we  shall  embrace  the  shoulder- 
bone,  lingers,  hip,  toes,  the  lower  jaw,  and  | 
collar-bone.  i 


The  Treatment  in  aU  cases  of  dislocation 
is  so  nearly  alike,  that  it  may  safely  be 
generahzed,  except  in  a few  instances, 
which  will  be  specified  in  theirproper  place. 

The  first  general  rule  to  be  remembered 
is,  that  all  dislocations  should  be  reduced 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  they  occur,  as 
what  with  the  internal  laceration  of  liga- 
ments, capsules,  and  tendons,  and  the 
pressm'e  established  on  the  vessels  by  the 
displaced  head  of  the  bone,  severe  swelling 
almost  immediately  takes  place,  which 
every  hour  augmenting,  not  only  adds 
greatly  to  the  suffering  of  the  patient, 
but  materially  increases  the  difficulty  of 
the  reduction  when  it  is  performed. 

In  long-standing  cases,  or  where  some 
time  has  passed  since  the  dislocation,  the 
muscles  become  so  resistant  that  even  the 
power  of  the  pulley  fails  to  overcome  their 
opposition.  In  such  cases,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  bleed  the  patient  in  an  up- 
right position,  and  by  a large  opening,  so 
as  to  produce  sudden  sickness  or  fainting, 
and  so  relax  the  muscular  tension,  and 
enable  the  reduction  to  be  effected.  When 
bleeding  is  inadmissible,  a nauseating  dose 
of  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha  must  be 
given  to  produce  the  same  relaxing  effect ; 
or  where  these  means  cannot  be  carried 
out,  an  injection  of  tobacco  must  be  em- 
ployed instead,  and  immediate  advantage 
taken  of  the  consequent  languor  to  reduce 
the  dislocation. 


ArrEAKANCE  ©F  A DISLOCATED 
SIIODLDEE. 


Dislocation  of  the  SnouLDER.— 
H^hen  the  bone  of  the  arm  is  displaced,  it 
is  either  outwardly,  inwardly,  behind,  or 
below:  in  whatever  aspect  it  may  be,  how- 
ever, an  apparent  cavity  will  be  noticed 
where  the  fulness  of  the  joint  should  be,  and 
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a corresponding  projection  observed  in  an 
opposite  dii’eetion,  unless  the  head  of  the 
bone  has  been  pressed  into  the  arm-pit,  or 
behind,  vmder  the  shoulder-blade.  The 
annexed  cut  shows  an  outward  dislocation 
of  the  head  of  the  shoulder. 

The  most  painful  of  these  fom'  forms  is 
the  downward  dislocation,  for  then  the 
bone  presses  on  the  whole  congeries  of 
nerves  and  arteries,  on  their. way  to  sup- 
ply the  arm  with  sensation  and  vitality. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  extension, 
as  the  process  of  pulling  the  bone  into  its 
place  is  called,  should  be  made  in  a direc- 
tion nearly  opposite  to  the  position  of  the 
head  of  the  bone. 

There  are  several  methods  adopted  for 
the  reduction  of  this  accident,  but  the 
two  following  will  almost  always  be 
foimd  successful.  The  patient  is  to  be 
placed  on  his  back  on  a mattress,  or  the 
squab  of  a sofa,  laid  on  the  floor,  his,  head 
supported  by  a piUow  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  following  cut.  A damp 
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towel  is  then  to  be  folded  smootlily  round 
the  arm  above  the  elbow.  Upon  this  tlio 
operator  tics  a strong  handkerchief,  or 
making  a hitch  knot  witli  a jack  towel 
over  it,  throws  the  remainder  over  his 
shoulders,  and  having  removed  his  right 
boot,  takes  his  scat  on  the  mattress,  and 
placing  the  heel  of  his  foot  in  the  patient’s 
arm-pit,  cither  grasps  the  handkerchief 
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and  with  both  hands  pulls  with  a slowj 
steady  stram  upon  the  arm  he  has  pre- 
viously bent  in  the  manner  shown,  or,  if 
the  jack  towel  is  used,  ho  makes  the  exten- 
sion or  stretch  by  means  of  his  shoulders, 
while  he  holds  the  aa’m  in  his  hands,  the 
heel  in  both  cases  making  the  counter- 
poise. Having,  by  a steady  extension, 
gradually  drawn  out  the  head  of  the  bone, 
and  brought  it  in  front  of  the  cavity  in  the 
shoulder-blade,  the  slightest  bend  of  his 
shoulders,  or  relaxation  of  the  handker- 
chief, causes  the  stretched  muscles  sud- 
denly to  contract,  and  di'aw  the  bone  into 
the  socket  with  an  audible  crack.  In 
female  cases  and  younger  persons,  or  those 
of  delicate  constitutions,  the  following 
plan  will  generally  be  fovmd  sufficient : — • 
The  patient  being  seated  in  a high-backed 
chair,  an  assistant,  standing  on  the  unin- 
jured side,  places  his  left  hand  xmder  and 
across  the  arm-pit,  while  with  his  right 
hand,  spread  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
he  grasps  and  keeps  firmly  in  its  place  the 
shoulder-blade,  and  in  this  manner  makes 
the  counterpoise  or  extension.  The  ope- 
rator then  grasps  the  bent  arm  above  the 
elbow,  and  steadily  pulls  the  hmb  till 
he  disengages  the  head,  when,  either 
moving  it  a little  inwards  or  outwards, 
according  as  the  dislocation  has  been  in 
an  outward  or  inward  direction,  and  at  the 
same  time  slightly  relaxing  his  extension, 
the  head,  as  in  the  other  case,  will  glide 
with  a crack  into  its  place.  Much  in  this 
operation  depends  on  the  firmness  with 
which  the  assistant  keeps  the  shoulder- 
blade  in  its  place,  for  if  that  is  not  done 
the  operator  will,  of  necessity,  pull  both 
arm  and  shoulder,  and  be  no  nearer  the 
end  for  which  he  manipulates. 

As  soon  as  the  arm  is  reduced,  a sling 
must  be  made  with  a handkerchief,  and 
the  folded  arm  carried  in  it  for  not  less 
than  a fortnight,  to  allow  the  muscles  and 
tendons  to  .recover  their  tone. 

If  the  reduction  has  been  attended  with 
much  pain,  and  there  is  any  swelling  or 
tenderness  of  the  joint,  it  will  bo  well  to 
foment  the  shoulder  with  warm  bran 
poultices. 

Dislocation  of  the  Weisx  and 
Finoees. — The  wrist  is  cither  dislocated 
upward  or  downward.  The  mode  of 
reducing  such  an  accident  is  for  one 
person  to  gras[)  the  arm  with  both  hands, 
while  the  surgeon,  making  extension  with 
the  hand,  uses  cither  his  thumbs  or  lingers 
to  depress  or  elevate  the  wrist  at  tho 
proper  moment.  A bandage  is  then  to  bo 
passed  partly  o^jer  tho  hand  and  wrist,  to 
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support  the  joint,  which  will  require  some 
time  to  recover  its  usual  strength. 

The  fingers  and  thumbs  are,  in  general, 
easily  reduced  hy  a little  extension. 
When,  however,  the  museles  are  strong, 
it  may  be  necessaiy  to  take  a piece  of  fii-m 
tape,  on  which  a clove  hitch  having  been 
made,  is  drawn  tight  on  the  next  joint, 
and  while  one  person  holds  the  hand,  the 
other  makes  extension  by  the  tape,  till 
the  reduction  is  eflectcd. 


SHOETENIKG  OE  THE  LEG  IN  . 

DISLOCATED  HIP. 

Dislocation  of  the  Hip  'Joint,  oe 
Thigh. — Of  aU  the  dislocations  to  which 
the  body  is  liable  this  is  unquestionably 
the  most  serious  in  its  consequences,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to 
reduce.  The  ligaments  placed  hy  nature 
round  it  for  a protection  are  so  numerous, 
the  muscles  of  the  hip  so  short  and  strong, 
that,  all  combined,  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  overcoming  the  natural  re- 
sistance of  so  many  powerful  levers 
makes  the  reduction  of  this  accident  a 
task  of  extreme  difficulty. 

Fortimately,  the  strong  guards  placed 
round  this  articulation  protect  it,  in  a 
great  measm*e,  from  accidents ; still,  the 
cases  of  such  a dislocation  ai’e  by  no  means 
rare,  and  may  occur  at  all  ages  and  among 
either  sex,  though  those  who  most  fre- 
quently suffer  from  such  a misfortune  are 
the  young  and  the  old.  Among  children 
and  infants,  unfortunately,  it  is  more 
frequent  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Rough  or  careless  nursemaids  not  unfre- 
quently  drop  the  children  entrusted  to 
them,  or  allow  them  to  fall,  and,  not 
seeing  any  immediate  injuiy,  keep  the 
fact  from  the  mother,  who,  perhaps,  only 
weeks  after,  discovers  something  amiss 
in  her  child  hy  its  crying  when  washed, 
or  hy  its  incapacity  to  walk,  but,  ignorant 


of  tho  cause,  trusts  to  rest  or  time  to 
effect  a cure,  till,  too  late,  she  discovers 
her  child  to  be  a cripple,  and  permanently 
deformed  by  a shortened  leg. 

The  falling  over  a piece  of  timber,  or  a 
very  trifling  obstruction,  is  sufficient  to 
lead,  either  in  childhood  or  age,  to  this 
misfortune.  Old  people  are  liable  to  this 
accident  from  the  relaxed  state  of  the 
tendons  and  muscles,  only  it  is  very  often 
complicated,  in  their  case,  with  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh  hone,  making,  in 
many  instances,  a hopeless  accident.  The 
symptoms,  as  abeady  stated,  are  a shorten- 
ing of  the  limb,  with  the  knee  standing 
forward,  tm-ned  outward,  or  resting  on 
the  opposite  thigh,  and  the  toes  either 
touching  the  groimd,  or  pressing  on  the 
instep  of  the  other  foot. 

Being  a ball  and  socket  joint,  the  first 
idea  would  be  that  this  dislocation  might 
be  reduced  as  easily  as  that  of  the  shoulder, 
by  making  a fulerxm,  of  the  heel.  But, 
setting  aside  sex,  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  parts  renders,  except  in  the  ease  of 
youths,  such  a mode  seldom  admissible. 
In  such  cases  as  have  been  mentioned, 
however,  the  method  often  succeeds.  The 
mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows: — The 
patient  being  placed  on  his  hack  upon  a 
mattress,  a sheet,  passed  in  a broad  fold 
between  the  legs,  and  cairied  obhquely 
below  and  above  the  body,  is  fastened  near 
the  head,  either  to  the  foot  of  a large  bed, 
a staple,  or  some  other  fiim  purchase ; a 
towel  is  then  passed  round  the  thigh, 
above  the  knee,  over  which  a jack  towel 
is  next  passed  with  a clove  hitch ; this 
the  surgeon  extends  by  throwing  the  other 
end  over  his  shoulders,  fii'st  placing  his 
heel  in  the  groin,  and,  grasping  the  hmb, 
guides  it  with  hie  hands  as  he  makes 
extension,  till  it  springs  into  the  socket. 

In  strong  and  adult  persons,  however, 
this  plan  seldom  succeeds,  and  the  pulley 
must  be  resorted  to.  When  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  customary  to  pass  another  folded 
sheet  from  the  opposite  side  across  tho 
body,  and  make  its  ends  secure  like  the 
former,  so  as  to  keep  the  patient  perfectly 
fixed.  To  the  jack  towel  attached  to  the 
knee,  the  line  from  a double  block  pulley 
is  then  fastened,  the  pulley  being  made 
fast  to  some  resisting  object,  or  a staple, 
on  a line  with  the  floor.  The  surgeon 
now  takes  his  place  by  his  patient,  and 
grasps  the  thigh  to  guide  it,  ns  an  assistant, 
or  two  if  necessary,  with  slow  and  steady 
pulling  extend  the  limb,  till  the  surgeon, 
having  brought  the  head  to  its  natural 
position,  gives  the  word  for  a trifling  yield. 
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when,  if  rightly  placed,  the  bone  with  a 
loud  report  sinks  into  its  socket.  It  is  in 
the  reduction  of  such  dislocations  as  these, 
occurring  in  strong  muscular  men,  when 
no  amount  of  straining  can  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  muscles,  that  the  bleeding, 
tartiu’  emetic,  and  such  relaxing  means, 
already  mentioned,  must  be  adopted  before 
the  patient  is  xmbound  or  left. 

After  so  severe  an  accident,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enjoin  some  days’  total  rest 
before  exerting  the  limb  by  the  slightest 
exercise. 

Dislocation  of  the  Ankle  and 
Toes. — The  accident  to  the  foot,  like  that 
to  the  hand,  is  either  backwai’ds  or  for- 
wards. As  in  that  case,  the  leg  must  be 
firmly  held  by  one,  while  another  extends 
the  foot  in  a line  with  the  leg  till  the 
proper  moment  arrives,  when  the  foot  is 
to  be  pushed  up  or  back  to  meet  the  bones 
of  the  leg.  A bandage,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  wrist,  must  be  placed  round  to  supjiort 
this  injury.  It  not  unfrequently  occui’s 
with  dislocation  of  the  foot,  that  there  is 
a fracture  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
fibula,  or  small  bone  of  the  leg.  In  such 
a case,  the  fractui-e  must  be  attended  to 
after  the  reduction  of  the  joint.  The  dis- 
placement of  the  -toes  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  fingers. 

Dislocation  of  the  Jaw. — This  is  a 
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very  alarming  accident  to  see  but  by  no 
means  difficult  to  cure ; for  as  the  iici’son 
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finds  himself  in  a moment  with  an  im- 
movable jaw,  and  incapable  of  speech, 
with  a mouth  wide  open,  he  can  oMy  by 
motions  indicate  what  has  happened. 
This  accident  is  most  frequently  caused 
by  a fit  of  gaping,  though  a blow  on  the 
side  of  the  face  when  the  mouth  is  open, 
or  a fall,  have  caused  it.  The  treatment 
consists  in  seating  the  individual  in  a chair, 
when  the  surgeon,  having  enveloped  both 
his  thumbs  in  strips  of  lint,  places  a 
thumb  on  the  back  of  the  lower  jaw,  one 
on  each  side,  and  while  his  fingers  grasp 
the  chin,  he  presses  firmly  do^vnwards  on 
the  teeth  as  he  brings  the  jaw  a little 
forward  and  upward  with  his  fingers,  till 
the  heads  spring  into  their  sockets.  So 
rapidly  and  so  forcibly  does  the  jaw  close, 
that  imless  he  has  well  protected  hia 
thumbs,  the  operator  may  expect  a very 
severe  bite. 

The  collai’-bone  and  also  the  ribs  are 
sometimes  dislocated,  but  as  both  are 
much  more  frequently  fractm’ed,  and 
nearly  the  same  treatment  is  adopted  in 
both  cases,  we  shall  defer  a description  of 
such  accidents  till  we  come  to  Fractures. 

Dislocation  of  Hinge-like  Joints. 
— Foremost  among  this  order  of  articula- 
tions is  the  elbow  joint,  and  next  in  im- 
portance that  of  the  linee ; and  though 
these  are  sometimes  by  a violent  force 
dislocated,  fortimately  they  are  so 
powerfully  bound  round  and  protected  by 
ligaments,  that  such  accidents  are  very 
rare,  and  only  from  a very  high  fall  on  the 
feet,  by  a railway  collision,  or  a restive 
horse  dashing  its  rider  against  a wall,  or 
some  other  extremely  forcible  injuiy,  can 
a dislocation  of  such  firmly-locked  articu- 
lations be  effected. 

The  previous  advice  given  in  respect  of 
the  treatment  of  dislocations  generally 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  accidents 
we  are  about  to  refer  to  with  even  more 
than  ordinary  attention.  When  once 
satisfied  of  the  nature  of  the  injury,  not 
an  unnccessiu’y  moment  should  be  lost 
before  proceeding  to  the  reduction  of  the 
mischief,  as  every  minute’s  delay  not  only 
adds  greatly  to  the  suffering  of  the  patient, 
but  by  the  rapid  swelling  that  succeeds 
complicates  the  treatment. 

Dislocation  of  the  Elbow. — As 
three  bones  enter  into  the  formation  of 
this  joint,  it  admits  of  several  varieties  of 

luxation,  both  backwards  and  forwards 

that  is,  the  joint  of  the  forearm  may  bo 
forced  behind  the  bone  of  the  arm,  or  it 
may  be  ihiven  up  in  front  of  it;  again, 
the  two  bones  of  the  forearm  may  bo  dis- 
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located  from  each  other  in  several  ways. 
The  two  most  general  forms,  however,  are 
the  backward  and  forward  dislocation. 

There  are  thi-ee  modes  of  effecting  the 
reduction  of  such  accidents,  which  we  give 
in  then’  proper  order. 

1st.  The  following  treatment  will  gene- 
rally succeed  with  youths  and  children : — 
The  patient  is  to  be  placed  in  a chair,  and 
while  one  assistant  grasps  the  arm,  and 
by  counter-extension  keeps  the  Hmb  sta- 
tionary, another,  taking  the  forearm  by 
the  wrist,  gradually  extends  the  limb,  as 
the  surgeon,  seated  by  the  patient,  grasps 
the  member  above  or  below  the  elbow, 
and  by  means  of  a steady  pressure  of 
either  his  thumbs  or  fingers  backwards  or 
forwards,  as  the  nature  of  the  accident 
may  demand,  forces  the  bones  mto  their 
proper  place.  When  the  muscular  power 
resists  such  force,  a sheet  must  be  passed 
across  the  patient’s  chest  and  made  fast  to 
the  wall ; a towel  is  then  to  be  m’apped 
round  the  wrist,  and  the  line  of  a pulley 
attached  to  the  hitch  on  the  towel,  and 
while  the  assistant  at  the  ai-m  and  the 
sm’geon  at  the  elbow,  as  in  the  former  case, 
repeat  their  efforts,  the  other  assistant, 
by  means  of  the  longer  lever  of  the  pulley, 
makes  a gradual  and  steady  extension. 

2nd.  The  patient  and  surgeon  being 
seated  on  separate  chairs,  the  latter  takes 
the  limb  in  his  hands,  and,  steadying  his 
knee  on  the  style  of  his  chair,  places  the 
hollow  of  the  aim,  or  the  side  of  it,  against 
the  point  of  his  knee,  and,  bending  round 
the  arm,  endeavours  to  force  the  bones 
back  to  their  natural  position,  the  knee- 
cap of  the  operator  acting  as  a fulcrum, 
and  often  effecting  what  a direct  strain  on 
the  muscles  couldnot  perform — a reduction. 

The  3rd  method  is  only  a modification 
of  the  second,  and  consists  in  seating  the 
patient  on  the  foot  of  a bed,  and,  making 
a fulcrum  of  the  bedpost,  bending  the  dis- 
located limb  upon  it ; the  surgeon  using 
his  hands,  as  an  assistant  bends  the  arm, 
to  aid  the  action  by  the  pressm-e  of  his 
fingers. 

Some  surgeons  have  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing the  injm-y  by  using  the  round  arm 
of  an  easy  chair  instead  of  the  knee  or  bed- 
post. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  after  the  re- 
duction, not  only  in  keeping  the  ai'm  in  a 
sling  for  some  weeks,  but  in  applying 
warm  fomentations  round  the  joint,  or 
lotions  of  sugar  of  lead  and  vinegar,  made 
warm,  to  reduce  the  intlammatory  action 
which  is  sure  to  supervene. 

Dislocation  oi>  the  Knee  Joint  and 


Kneecap. — Like  the  elbow,  the  knee  may 
also  be  displaced  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  also  inwardly  and  outwardly,  as  well 
as  having  the  bones  of  the  leg  themselves 
separated  from  each  other.  Considerable 
force  is  often  necessary  to  reduce  a luxa- 
tion of  the  knee  joint,  and  overcome  the 
muscular  resistance;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  large  articulating  surfaces  of  this 
joint,  the  bones,  when  once  brought  down, 
glide  easily  into  their  places. 

The  mode  of  treatment  is  much  the  same 
as  that  already  described.  A firm  coimter- 
extension,  by  means  of  a sheet,  must  be 
made  by  the  thigh,  and  extension  then 
established  from  the  leg,  which  must  be 
kept  partially  bent  during  the  operation; 
a towel,  secured  in  the  ordinary  manner 
by  a clove  hitch  knot,  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  be  adopted  for  making  the  ex- 
tension; the  sm-geon  keeping  his  place 
by  the  knee,  to  assist,  with  hands  and 
fingers,  the  operation.  When  greater 
power  is  required,  the  towel  must  be 
joined  to  the  pulley,  and  extension  again 
made  till  the  reduction  is  effected. 

The  Kneecap,  or  Patella,  is  very 
liable  to  be  displaced,  either  outwards,  in- 
wards, or  upwardsf  IVhen  this  little  flat 
bone  is  forcibly  driven  from  its  place,  it  is 
generally  pushed  over  the  protuberances 
of  the  bones,  when  it  lies  as  it  were  in  a 
hollow,  from  which  it  requires  some  art  to 
extricate  it.  This  is  generally  effected  by 
pressing  suddenly  on  that  edge  of  the  bone 
farthest  from  the  joint,  by  which  means 
the  other  end  is  canted  up  over  the  bony 
enlargement,  when  the  contractile  power 
of  the  muscles  at  once  draws  it  into  its 
place  over  the  joint.  When  this  cannot 
be  effected,  the  leg  of  the  patient,  who  has 
been  placed  on  his  back,  is  to  be  raised 
and  bent  as  far  as  possible  towards  his 
face  ; it  is  then  to  be  suddenly  flexed  or 
bent  back  on  the  thigh,  till  the  heel  touches 
the  hip ; the  surgeon,  as  he  does  so,  with 
one  hand  presses,  as  before  explained,  on 
the  rim  of  the  bone,  and  quickly  opening 
the  leg  again,  the  patella  glides  mto  its 
proper  situation. 

The  after  treatment  in  both  of  these 
dislocations  requires  rest,  warm  applica- 
tions to  soothe  the  joint  if  necessary,  and 
evaporating  lotions  if  there  is  much  in- 
flammation or  heat  in  the  part,  and  a 
bandage  or  an  elastic  kneecap  supi)ort  to 
the  limb,  which  should  bo  worn  for  some 
months. 

There  arc  several  other  minor  disloca- 
tions, especially  those  ol  the  vertebras  or 
spinal  column ; but  as  these  latter  arc 
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beyond  soi-gical  aid,  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
such  accidents.  Eor  compound  disloca- 
tions, and  those  attended  -with  broken  or 
comminuted  bones,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  Feactuhe. 

DISPENSATOEi:.— The  name  of  a 
medical  hook,  which,  in  addition  to  con- 
taining the  whole  “ Materia  Medica,”  or 
history  of  aU  the  drugs  and  medicaments 
used  in  the  practice  of  physic,  embraces 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  each 
article  is  prepared,  with  directions  how 
to  compound  all  prescriptions.  A dis- 
pensatoiy  is  a work  containing  materia 
medica,  pharmacy,  and  the  Pharmacopoeia 
in  one  volume,  and  forms  the  authority 
and  reference  of  every  chemist,  druggist, 
and  medicine  vender. 

DISTILLED  WATEE.— This  pm-ified 
water,  so  necessary  for  the  proper  pre- 
paration of  aU  chemical  and  medicinal 
compositions  and  prescriptions,  is  very 
seldom  to  be  met  ■with,  Lorn  the  trouble 
it  takes  to  prepare. 

When  drawn  from  a still,  water  not 
only  loses  many  of  its  impmities,  but  has 
the  advantage  of  being  freed  from  those 
particles  of  insect  life  with  which  it  is 
generally  loaded. 

Though  distilled  water  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  every  household  can  prociue  an 
equivalent  almost  as  good  by  boiling  a 
few  quarts  of  water  for  some  minutes, 
pouring  it  into  a jug  to  cool,  and  finally 
straining  it  through  a piece  of  charcoal, 
and  keeping  it  in  a jar  well  corked.  No 
water  should  be  given  to  an  invalid  to 
drink  but  such  as  has  been  so  treated. 
See  Filtration.  For  the  distilled 
aromatic  cordial  waters,  such  as  aniseed, 
caraway,  pennyroyal,  mint,  cinnamon,  and 
othem,  see  Waters.  ’ • 

DISTOMA  HEPATICUM.  — The 
name  of  a small  worm  found  in  the  liver 
and  gall-bladder. 

DISTEIX. — An  affection  of  the  hair, 
which  causes  each  haii-  to  split  into 
filaments. 

DIUEETICS. — A class  of  medicines 
.which  act  on  the  kidneys,  and  cause  an 
increased  discharge^ of  water  from  the 
bladder. 

There  arc  few  diseases  in  which 
medicines  of  this  nature  aro  not  of 
infinite  service ; but  in  dropsies  they 
become  of  paramount  importance. 

Diuretics  belong  to  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  kingdoms. 

Among  the  mineral  class  aro  .to  be 
included  all  the  prepamtions  of  potass, 
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sulphiu,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  antimony, 
&c.  The  vegetable  kingdom  comprises 
squills,^nions,  digitalis,  tobacco,  ammo- 
niacum,  colchicum,  jimiper,  turpentine, 
broom,  and  camphor;  while  from  the 
animal  kingdom  we  obtain  castor,  musk, 
and  cantharides.  For  the  doses  of  each, 
see  the  article  itself. 

DIVEETICULUM. — A receptacle ; a 
.term  sometimes  used  by  physicians  to 
express  a reservou  or  cavity,  in  which  a 
fluid  could  be  received  if  necessary. 

DODDEE. — A parasitical  plant  which 
grows  about  different  herbs.  The  dodder 
which  grows  upon  thyme  was  formerly 
held  in  great  esteem  as  a medicine  favour- 
able for  all  melancholic  diseases,  from  its 
action  on  the  spleen  and  liver. 

DOG,  BITE  OF.  See  Htdrophobia. 

DOG  EOSE. — The  wild  hedge-rose, 
whose  seed-pods  are  commonly  called 
heps.  The  Eosa  canina  is  used  in 
medicine  as  an  astringent  and  refrigerant, 
its  fruit  being  made  into  an  agreeable 
confection  with  sugar  and  gum,  and  occa- 
sionally given  in  relaxation  of  the  bowels, 
or  as  a vehicle  in  which  to  administer 
powders  to  children.  The  only  prepara- 
tion of  the  plant  is  the  confectio  rosce 
camnee. 

DOG-WOOD. — This  common  hedge- 
row tree,  whose  twigs  are  so  often  cut 
for  switches,  has  been  greatly  extolled  for 
the  tonic  properties  said  to  reside  in  its 
bark,  which  is  reported  to  be  equal  to 
cinchona  bark.  As  a substitute,  no  doubt 
it  might  be  given  with  benefit. 

Dog-wood  is  a species  of  ash,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  the  makers  of  gimpowder, 
from  yielding  the  finest  charcoal. 

DOLICHOS  PEUEIENS.  See  Cow- 
itch. 

DOESAL,  from  dorsum,  the  back. — 
Belonging  to  the  back  ; such  as  the  dorsal 
muscles,  t^he  dorsal  vertebrie ; of  the  latter 
there  are  twelve.  The  spinal  column,  or 
the  vertehree,  as  the  bony  sheath  of  tlio 
spinal  marrow  is  called,  is  divided  into 
three  sets  of  bones,  named  respectively 
cey'vical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  vertebral: 
each  set  of  bones,  though  generally  alilco, 
arc  individually  different. 

The  dorsal  vertebra  consists  of  a body, 
a ring,  or  circular  cavit}",  for  the  reception 
of  the  spinal  cord,  two  transverse  processes, 
and  one  spinous  process,  which  latter,  in 
the  first  and  second  bones,  partakes  some- 
what of  the  character  of  that  process  in 
the  cervical  vertebrae,  which  stands  out 
from  the  bone  almost  in  a straight  lino; 
but  as  the  dorsal  vertehrro  descend,  their 
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spinous  processes  become  more  hooked, 
and  point  more  downwards. 

Besides  the  processes  already  given, 
each  vertebra  has  two  articulating  pro- 
cesses, or  slightly  elevated  discs,  on  which 
the  upper  bone  rests,  and  upon  which  the 
half  rotatory  and  bending  motion  of  the 
bones  of  the  column  perform  their  actions. 


A DOESAL  VEKTEBEA. 

a.  The  body  of  the  bone.  6.  The  rin^  or 
Opening  which  assists  in  forming  the  sheath 
for  the  spinal  marrow,  e.  The  spinous  pro- 
cess. d,  d.  The  transverse  processes,  e. 
The  articulating  processes,  by  which  one 
vertebra  rests  and  plays  on  the  other. 

Owing  to  the  powerful  ligaments  whieh 
conneet  the  whole  series  together,  the 
dorsal  vertebree  are  very  rarely  dislocated. 
They  are,  however,  subject  to  disease, — to 
inflammation,  softening,  and  caries.  See 

VEETEBEiE. 

DOSE. — The  quantity  of  medicme  given 
at  any  one  time  to  an  adult  person.  The 
doses  of  some  medicines  require  to  be  in- 
creased in  strength  according  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  ai'e  given ; others, 
again,  require  to  be  reduced ; while  some 
drugs,  which  have  a tendency  to  accumu- 
late in  the  system,  as  arsenic^  nightshade, 
colchicum,  &c.,  are  to  be  given  in  very 
small  doses  at  first,  _ gradually  aug- 
mented up  to  a definite  quantity,  and 
after  a few  days’  rest  recommenced  in  the 
same  progressive  manner.  The  dose  for 
childi'cn  must,  like  that  for  adults,  be  pro- 
portioned according  to  their  strength  and 
sex.  Of  some  di-ugs  children  can  bear  a 
larger  dose,  in  proportion,  than  persons  of 
mature  years.  Calomel  is  one  of  these, 
but  with  narcotics,  especially  opium,  this 
rule  is  reversed,  and  great  care  must  be 


taken  in  administering  such  medicines  to 
patients  of  tender  age.  Females,  as  a 
general  rule,  require  about  a third  less 
than  males.  Castor  oil  is  an  article  which 
requires  a diminished  quantity  for  a second 
and  third  dose. 

The  proportion  for  an  adult  male  is  1 
ounee  ; for  a female,  6 drachms ; the  same 
amount  for  the  second  dose  for  a man, 
and  half  an  ounce  for  a woman,  when 
repeated.  The  dose  of  each  article  will  be 
found  under  the  name  of  the  drug. 

DOUCHE. — The  name  of  a French  cold 
aspersion  bath,  now  generally  introduced 
by  the  hydropathic  physicians  into  this 
country.  For  an  accoimt  of  the  douche 

S66  A TTT- 

DOVEE’S  POWDEE. — This  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  preparations  in  the  Pbar- 
macopceia,  and  was  originally  a physician’s 
nostrum.  Dover’s  powder,  or  the  com- 
pound ipecacuanha  pow'der,  is  composed 
of  1 part  of  ipecacuanha,  1 part  of  pow- 
dered opium,  and  8 parts  of  the  sulphate 
of  potass.  The  dose  is  10  grains,  which 
contains  1 grain  of  opium.  As  a diapho- 
retic, diuretic,  and  sedative,  this  powder, 
either  alone  in  gruel,  or  combined  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  camphor  water, 
will  be  found  a valuable  remedy  in 
rheumatism,  asthma,  and  in  cases  of  severe 
cold.  Indeed,  whenever  an  effective  action 
on  the  skin  is  required,  ten  grains  of 
Dovei’’s  poioder  taken  at  bedtime,  in  a 
small  quantity  of  gruel,  assisted  by 
plunging  the  feet  in  hot  water,  and  taking 
a good  draught  of  egg  flip,  or  spiced 
gruel,  half  an  hour  after,  will  be  certain  to 
effect  it. 

DEAGON’S  BLOOD.— The  Fterocar- 
pus  Draco  ; the  name  of  an  Indian  plant, 
from  which  a red-coloured  resinous  exuda- 
tion is  obtained,  formerly  esteemed  as  an 
astringent,  but  now  only  used  as  a colour- 
ing ingredient  for  tooth-powders.  Dra- 
gon’s blood  is  usually  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a dull,  reddish-brown  powder,  and  in 
cases  of  spongy  gums,  or  scorbutic  affec- 
tions of  the  mouth,  will  bo  found  a good 
substitute  for  the  Armenian  bole,  usually 
employed  to  give  quantity  and  colour  to 
tooth-pow’dors. 

DEASTIC. — A name  given  to  such  me- 
dicines as  act  speedily  and  jxiwerfully, 
especially  upon  the  bowels.  The  most 
potent  of  such  drugs  are — croton  oil,  of 
which  2 drops  fonn  an  oxcc.ssive  dose ; 
clat  erium,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  ^ to  J 
of  a grain ; and  colocynth,  of  which  2 
grains  makes  an  effective  quantity.  iMany 
oruirs  which  in  themselves  only  rank  as 
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laxatives  or  purgatives,  may  be  made 
drastic  by  their  combination  udth  some 
other  article ; thus,  10  grains  of  jalap  and 
4 grains  of  gamboge,  or  ^ an  ounce  of 
Epsom  salts  and  4 a grain  of  tartar 
emetic,  become  di'astic  pm'gatives. 

DE AUGHT. — By  this  term  is  implied 
a certain  amount  of  hquid  medicine  to  be 
taken  at  one  time  as  a dose,  and  when 
prescribed  separately,  is  a smaU  mixtvu’e 
consisting  of  one  oimcc  and  a half,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  a wineglass,  or,  in  other 
words,  three  full-sized  tablespoonfuls.  A 
black  draught  is  an  infusion  of  senna, 
ginger,  .and  coriander  seeds,  with  Epsom 
salts. 

DEEAMS. — This  is  a subject  that  can 
only  bo  treated  of  in  reference  to  sleep, 
under  which  head  it  udU  be  found.  See 
SxjCCP 

DEESS. — The  title  of  this  article  may 
to  some  persons  seem  out  of  place  in  a 
strictly  medical  work;  but  in  a prophy- 
lactic light,  and  as  a means  to  prevent  or 
ward  off  disease,  it  is  eminently  applicable. 
It  is  not,  however’,  om  intention  to  enter 
deeply  into  this  subject,  or,  indeed,  do 
more  than  give  a few  general  directions 
as  to  the  clothing  or  the  dress  of  children ; 
what  we  may  have  to  say  with  regard  to 
their  mothers  will  be  stiU  more  general. 

In  a variable  climate  such  as  we  are 
subject  to  in  this , country,  the  mother 
cannot  begin  too  early  to  attend  to  the 
equable  warmth  and  comfort  of  her  infant’s 
clothing.  The  foolish  and  dangerous  prac- 
tice that  came  into  vogue  with  the  no- 
bonnet fashion,  of  leaving  infants’  heads 
uncovered,  we  hope,  for  the  credit,  hu- 
manity, and  good  sense  of  our  country- 
women, has  liad  its  day,  and  is  going  out ; 
for  a more  pernicious,  and,  as  far  as  the 
health  of  the  individual  is  concerned, 
dangerous  system,  was  never  practised. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion of  a covering  for  the  head;  but 
surely  the  example  of  five  thousand  years 
among  all  civilized  nations  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  authority  for  mothers  who  wish 
to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  health  and  strength.  The 
attempt  to  rear  children  born  in  a popu- 
lous city,  or  under  all  the  conditions  of  a 
high  state  of  civilization,  like  the  infants 
of  a Eedskin,  with  the  idea  of  malring 
them  hardy,  is  not  only  absurd,  but  mis- 
chievous ; for  the  hurtful  example  of  one 
mother  leads  to  tlic  practice  of  many. 

Setting  aside  the  unsightly  appearance 
an  infant  makes  witli  its  uncovered  liead, 
on  wliich  nature  has  not  yet  placed  the 
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clothing  of  hair,  it  is  actually  injurious  to 
expose  the  half- revealed  brain  of  an  infant 
to  the  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  om-  climate. 
Surely  the  wise  and  stalwart  men  which 
England  has  produced  within  the  last 
eight  hundi’ed  years  is  a sufficient  proof 
that  the  legitimate  fashion  of  caps — 
whether  made  of  flannel  or  muslin  — 
cannot  have  been  hurtful  to  the  intellect 
or  frame  of  their  wearers. 

Next  to  the  head,  wliich  it  is  a mother’s 
duty  to  cover,  but  without  oppressing,  the 
feet  and  the  stomach  of  her  child  should 
form  the  chief  objects  of  her  solicitude. 
This  is  a precautionary  care  which  wiU 
demand  the  parent’s  attention  from  the 
earliest  stage  of  life,  or  till  the  adult  has 
the  discretion  to  guard  himself  from  the 
assaults  of  damp  and  cold.  The  importance 
of  keeping  the  stomach  well  protected, 
particularly  in  wet  and  windy  weather, 
cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on.  If  the 
feet  are  well  covered  by  woollen  socks 
and  thick  shoes,  the  stomach  and  chest 
enveloped  by  warm,  closerfitting  clothes, 
and  the  head  lightly  covered,  aU  other 
parts  of  the  body  may  be  safely  left  to 
wind  and  weather; — not  that  we  would 
advise  weak,  rickety,  or  delicate  children 
to  have  any  portion  of  their  bodies  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere.  Such  children 
(and  the  great  number  of  bowed-legged 
boys  and  girls  to  be  seen  on  holiday  occa- 
sions in  our  streets,  shows  how  prevalent 
is  this  form  of  debility  among  the  working 
classes)  should  have  then  thin,  delicate 
limbs  most  carefully  protected  from  the 
cold,  and  the  circulation  by  every  means 
stimulated  to,  not  repelled,  by  cold,  from 
their  emaciated  members.  Yet  how  often 
do  we  see  such  puny  cluldren,  vdth  limbs 
hardly  larger  in  circumference  than  walk- 
ing sticks,  with  exposed  legs,  bai’e  arms, 
andsuch  limited  latitudeof  sknts,  that  they 
hardly  suffice  for  decency,  and  arc  totally 
incapable  of  supplying  wai’mth ! If  the  mo- 
tive that  induced  this  species  of  gossamer 
costume  was  based  on  any  valid  ijrinciplc, 
we  could  forgive  the  parental  vanity  so 
often  conspicuous  in  the  fanciful  garb  of 
the  child;  but  as  no  infant  of  civilized 
parents  was  ever  benefited  or  made  strong 
by  the  domestic  r&ginie  of  a savage,  wo 
must  strongly  condemn  a course  that  can 
only  tend  to  swell  the  bills  of  mortality. 

As  regards  women,  it  may  bo  saicl  of 
females  in  general,  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently dressed — particularly  young  and 
immarricd  females,— safety  and  comfort 
bchig  too  often  sacrificed  to  fashion,  taste, 
or  appearance.  It  is  after  coming  from 
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heated  theatres,  hall-rooms,  and  such 
places,  that  women  are  so  remiss  in  talcing 
that  precaution  to  guard  the  lungs  by  a 
veil,  and  the  chest  by  a shawl,  so  abso- 
lutely necessaiy.  The  observation  we  have 
made  about  the  head,  feet,  stomach,  and 
chest  of  children,  should  be  attended  to  as 
rigorously  by  females  at  all  periods  of  life 
from  17  to  60. 

DRINKS.- — Anyliquid  substances,  warm 
or  cold,  taken  to  quench  thirst,  as  a 
diluent,  a beverage,  or  as  a potation. 
Though  water  is  the  natural  beverage  of 
mankind,  and  the  article  to  which,  in  sick- 
ness, wounds,  and  suffering,  all  tiu-n  with 
eager  yearning,  yet,  in  health  and 
strength,  how  few  out  of  the  millions  in 
civilized  life  resort  to  it  for  comfort  or 
refreshment.  The  unsophisticated  beve- 
rage is  wantonly  rejected,  and  that  fluid 
which  assimilates  with  the  blood,  and 
carries  to  the  system  many  of  the  most 
important  principles,  is  repudiated  for 
hurtful  and  adulterated  liquids,  which,  if 
they  do  not  always  engender  disease,  in 
almost  every  case  increase  the  illness,  and 
seriously  derange  the  vital  functions. 

Such  drinks  as  are  employed  for  stimu- 
lating purposes,  whether  made  with  wine, 
spirits,  or  malt  hquors,  not  strictly  used 
as  meclieinal  agents,  will  be  found  under 
the  article  Potations,  which  sec.  The 
remaining  we  shall  divide  into  Beverages 
and  Drinks.  Of  the  first  of  these,  such  as 
tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa,  each  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  dietetic 
system  of  every-day  life,  and  their  mode 
of  preparation  and  qualities  are  so  inti- 
mately known  to  all,  that  it  is  quite  rm- 
neeessary  to  take  up  any  space  in  this 
work  with  observations  on  then-  use  and 
properties,  more  particularly  as  all  that  is 
needed  to  be  known  on  either  point  will 
be  explained  under  Food. 

The  class  of  drinks  form  a most  im- 
portant subject  in  medical  practice,  and 
are  not  simply  adjuncts  to  medicine,  but 
in  all  cases  important  agents,  and  in  many, 
absolute  remedies.  Medicinal  drinks  are 
divided  into  those  prepared  by  boiling, 
and  those  obtained  by  infusion.  Diluents, 
obtained  by  boiling,  or,  ns  they  were  an- 
ciently called,  ptisans,  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  and  useful,  as  some  of  Ihcm  are 
not  only  simply  watciy  beverages,  meant 
to  allay  heat  and  ciucnch  the  thirst,  but 
may  bo  made  both  to  abate  fever  and 
supply  the  system  with  more  or  less  of 
nutriment. 

Diinks  supplying  a portion  of  nourish- 
ment are  such  ns  those  made  by  boiling 


a few  spoonfuls  of  pearl  barley,  and  a 
small  piece  of  orange  peel,  with  a little 
sugar,  in  three  or  four  pints  of  water  for 
about  half  an  hour,  straining  the  liquor, 
and,  when  cold,  giving  from  half  a cup  to 
half  a tumblerful  as  often  as  required. 
Oatmeal,  rice,  sago,  semolina,  gnts,  or 
floui’,  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
except  that  the  powdered  substances  are 
to  be  first  mixed  into  a thin  paste  with 
cold  water,  and  made  hke  gruel  by  pouring 
the  mixed  ingredient  into  the  water, 
boiling  and  constantly  stirring  the  mix- 
ture for  the  few  minutes  requisite  to  cook 
it  sufficiently.  A little  lemon  or'  orange 
peel  may  be  boiled  with  the  water  in  any 
case,  according  to  taste : or  when  an  acid 
drink  is  requffed,  one  or  more  oranges  or 
lemons  may  be  cut  up  in  slices  and  boiled 
with  the  ingredient  used. 

Gruel,  whether  made  with  flour,  oat- 
meal, or  barley  grits,  either  alone, 
sweetened  and  flavoured,  or  made  medi- 
cinal by  means  of  acids,  comes  equally 
under  the  denomination  of  ptisans,  or 
drinks.  The  consistency  or  thickness  of 
each  drink  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
disease  for  which  it  is  given.  When 
simple  barley  water,  without  flavour  or 
sweetness,  is  required,  as  in  cases  of  fever, 
or  hemoiThage  of  blood  from  the  lungs  or 
stomach,  the  drink  maybe  made  perfectly 
medicinal  by  adding  about  half  a drachm 
of  powdered  nitre  to  each  pint  for  the 
first  class  of  disease,  and  by  the  addition 
of  one  and  a half  drachms  of  the  elixir  of 
vitriol,  or  of  half  a drachm  of  diluted 
nitric  acid,  to  each  pint  of  the  barley  water 
for  the  latter. 

Sometimes  the  drinks  are  purely  medi- 
cinal, as  in  the  decoction  of  marsh-mallows, 
dandehon,  woody  nightshade  or  dulcamara, 
broom,  and  some  others.  In  these  cases, 
the  roots  are  washed,  cut  small,  put  on  in 
cold  water,  and  boiled  for  a suflicient  time 
to  extract  their  virtues. 

Among  the  articles  chiefly  used  for 
drinks  made  by  infusion  are  hyssop,  balm, 
mint,  pennyroyal,  sage,  fennel,  wormwood, 
rue,  camomiles,  and  many  others.  .'Its  the 
object  in  giving  drinks  of  this  nature  is 
both  to  quench  thirst  and  allay  heat,  by  a 
slight  action  on  the  skin,  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  a grateful  aromatic  taste  in  the 
patient’s  mouth,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  make  the  infusion  too  strong  bv  adding 
too  much.  With  balm,  mint,  and  jienny- 
royal,  a handful  of  the  leaves  and  sprigs  of 
the  plant  may  be  used  to  the  pint  of  water 
ns  suflicient ; but  with  most  of  the  others, 
Rfew  leaves  will  be  foimd  enough  to  give 
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effect  and  taste  to  a pint  of  water,  which 
in  all  such  cases  is  to  be  poured  on  the 
plant  boiling,  and  the  jug  covered  and 
placed  beside  the  fire  for  three  or  foiu’ 
hours.  If  a stronger  action  on  the  skin  is 
required  than  the  drink  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce, a scruple  of  powdered  nitre  may  be 
added  to  every  pint  of  the  infusion. 

Water,  so  frequently  and  earnestly 
craved  for  by  the  patient,  should  never  be 
refused,  though  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  it  first  boiled,  and  then  set  aside,  that 
all  impurities  may  subside.  If  this  pre- 
caution is  taken,  aU  the  advantages  ob- 
tained from  distilled  water  will  be  secured, 
and  a wholesome  beverage  procm’ed  for 
the  invalid,  which,  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  syrup  of  orange,  or  capillaire,  the 
expressed  juice  of  blackberries  or  currants, 
may  be  converted  into  a grateful,  aromatic, 
and  cooling  drink. 

The  French  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
wormwood,  and  other  stomachic  cordials, 
mixed  with  water,  as  an  ordinary  summer 
drink. 

As  fever  drinks,  the  most  generally  used 
articles,  after  the  cffeiwescing  di’aughts, 
are  those  known  as  seidlitz  and  soda 
powders,  soda  water,  lemonade,  and  several 
artificial  and  mineral  waters  charged  with 
carbonic  acid.  After  these  come  whey, 
buttermilk,  and  toast  and  water.  The 
best  method  of  preparing  this  oft-coveted 
beverage  is  to  toast  two  or  more  pieces  of 
thin  bread,  care  being  taken  that  no  part 
is  singed,  but  each  side  browned  of  one 
uniform  colour ; they  are  then  to  be  im- 
mersed in  a jug  of  boiling  water,  and 
covered  over  till  cold,  when  it  should  be 
strained  into  a decanter,  or  some  closed 
vessel,  so  that  the  aroma,  in  which  resides 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  drink,  may  not 
be  lost  by  exposure  to  the  air.  As  a cool- 
ing fever  drink,  and  one  that  acts  benefi- 
cially on  the  skin,  cream  of  tartar  and 
water  deserves  a foremost  place;  but  as 
a larger  quantity  of  this  salt  is  dissolved 
by  hot  than  by  coltl  water,  it  should 
always  be  made  by  pouring  boiling  water 
on  tiic  tartar,  and  stirring  it  well  till  cool. 
Any  quantity  of  this  (hink  may  be  taken 
without  fear.  ^ 

Next  to  cream  of  tartar  as  a drink,  is 
the  liquifl  made  by  mashing  up  boiling 
water  and  tamarinds,  or,  if  inefcrrcd,  by 
using  thin  gruel  or  barley  water,  and, 
when  cold  and  thoroughly  mixed,  straining 
it  off,  when  it  makes  a nourishing  and 
Bubacid  drink. 

In  Portugal  there  is  a famous  alterative 
medicine,  and  greatly  in  vogue  on  the 
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Continent  as  a prophylactic  remedy,  called, 
from  the  place  where  first  made,  the 
Lisbon  diet  drink.  This, — in  other  words 
the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, — 
though  a medicine  of  value,  has  no  right 
in  such  a place  as  this,  but  from  the  cir=. 
cumstance  of  its  name.  See  Saesapa- 

EIELA. 

DEOPS. — A division  of  liquid  measure, 
sixty  drops  being  equal  to  one  fluid 
drachm.  As  drops  vary  in  bulk,  and 
consequently  in  strength,  according  to  the 
natm’e  of  the  fluid,  when  dropped  from  the 
mouth  of  a bottle,  it  is  customary  to 
measure  the  number  of  drops  ordered, 
when  they  are  called  minims.  See  Apo- 
THECAEIES’  MeASUEES. 

DEOPSY. — The  name  of  a very  im- 
portant, but  by  no  means  unfrequent, 
class  of  diseases,  affecting  persons  of  all 
ages  and  of  either  sex.  Dropsy  is  either 
a substantive  disease,  or  a concomitant  of, 
or  sequel  to,  some  other  disease;  thus,  it 
may  arise,  after  preliminary  symptoms,  as 
a definite  disorder,  or  it  may  only  follow 
in  the  train  of  some  entirely  different 
disease,  as  when  it  occurs  after  scarlet 
fever,  or  some  prostrating  malady. 

All  dropsies  are  divided  into  those 
which  are  general  and  those  which  are 
local,  or  are  confined  to  certain  localities. 

Dropsies  were  supposed  to  result  from 
some- diseased  action  in  the  absorbents, 
by  which  the  serous  or  watery  part  of 
the  blood,  instead  of  being  carried  to  its 
proper  reservoirs  and  destinations  by  the 
lymphatics,  is  deposited  in  foreign  situa- 
tions. Though  probably  dropsy  is  caused 
by  some  defect  in  the  healthy  action 
of  the  lymphatics  and  veins,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  pidmary  cause  of  such 
disease  proceeds  from  an  impoverished 
state  of  the  blood,  a diseased  livex’,  and 
an  organic  affection  of  the  kidneys,  and 
not  xmfrequently  from  Bright’s  disease. 

Geneeal  Deops y. — Anasarca,  or 
dropsy  of  the  llcsh,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  an  effusion  of  water  into  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin  and 
between  tlio  muscles,  causing  a pai'tial 
or  an  entire  distension  of  the  whole  body. 

The  C'a?(ficsof  this  form  of  the  disease  are 
— an  hereditary  tendency;  a phlegmatic 
temperament,  shown  by  a bloated  counte- 
nance, and  a loose,  llabby  state  of  (ho 
flesh;  or  whatever  has  greafly  lowered 
the  tone  of  the  system  and  vitiated  the 
blood. 

Symptoms.— TIxcsq  commence  with  a 
swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles  towards 
evening ; tliis  pulliness  gradually  ascends 
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up  the  legs  to  the  knee ; the  swelling 
then  shows  itself  in  the  hands,  and  having 
spread  to  the  ai-ms,  returns  to  the  knee, 
and,  advaneing  upwards,  reaches  the  ab- 
domen. The  swelling  now  recommences 
at  the  arms,  and  descends  downwards 
over  the  chest,  as  the  distension  ascends 
upwards  over  the  belly  to  meet  it. 

There  is  much  tlrirst,  heat,  and  op- 
pression felt ; the  water  is  high  coloured, 
hot,  and  scanty,  and  loaded  with  a reddish 
precipitate.  As  the  skin  is  more  distended 
it  becomes  tense  and  shiny,  is  damp  and 
cold,  leaves  deep  pits  when  pressed,  and 
often  shows  traces  of  exuding  water ; the 
cuticle  sometimes  rises  into  blisters ; the 
countenance  is  sallow,  the  skin  white, 
and  there  is  drowsiness,  torpor,  and  often 
an  oppressed  cough. 

In  all  dropsies  the  accumulation  is 
always  greatest  in  the  most  dependent 
pai’ts : so,  in  anasarca,  the  swelling  or 
oedema  is  always  most  considerable  in  the 
legs  and  feet. 

Treatment. — There  ai-e  two  objects  to 
be  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  — 1st,  to  discharge  the  effused 
water;  and,  2nd,  to  prevent  its  repro- 
duction by  bracing  the  system.  In  the 
first  of  these,  some  medical  men  scarify, 
puncture,  or  bhster  the  skin, — a practice 
which,  from  the  injmy  to  the  texture  of 
the  skin  from  distension,  and  its  lost 
temperature,  is  very  prone  to  result  in 
the  formation  of  tedious  and  troublesome 
sores.  When  anasarca  arises  from  an 
inflammatory  state  of  the  system,  or  from 
salivation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
mence the  treatment  by  bleeding,  giving 
purgatives,  and  a low  diet;  but  when 
from  any  other  cause,  the  strength  must 
be  supported,  while,  by  means  of  cathar- 
tics, diuretics,  and  diaphoretics,  a steady 
action  is  being  maintained  on  the  bowels, 
kidneys,  and  the  skin,  at  the  same  time  the 
absorbents  are  to  be  stimulated  to  carry  off 
the  water  by  friction  on  the  body.  The  fii'st 
of  these  effects  will  be  obtained  by  either 
of  the  following  pm-gative  pills  or  powders. 

I'urqative  Tills. — Take  of — 

Darbadoes  aloes  (pow- 
dered)   12  grains. 

Colocynth  powder  . . 12  grains. 

Gamboge  powder  . . 12  grains. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Ginger  powder  ...  10  grains. 

Castile  soap  ....  10  grains. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  make  into  a mass, 
and  cUvide  into  twelve  pills;  one  to  be 
taken  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  as 
rcquh'ccL 


Turgative  Toivders. — Take  of — 
Powdered  jalap  ...  1 drachm. 
Tartar  emetic  ...  3 grains. 
Scammony  powder  . . \ drachm. 
Sulphate  of  potass  . . 2 drachms. 
Aromatic  powder  . . 24  grains. 

Mix  well,  and  distribute  into  twelve 
powders;  one  powder  to  be  given  t^e, 
or,  if  necessary,  three  times  a day. 

As  diuretics,  or  medicines  to  promote 
the  discharge  of  water,  either  the  follow- 
ing  piUs  and  mixture,  or  powders  and 
mixtiu’e,  are  to  be  taken  concuirently  with 
the  purgative  medicines  ordered  above. 
T)iuretic  Tills. — Take  of — 

Powdered  camphor  . . 12  grains. 
Powdered  antunonialis  15  grains. 
Mix,  and  add — 

Compound  squiU  piU  . 1 drachm. 

Oil  of  jimiper ....  6 drops. 

Mix  intimately,  and  divide  into  twenty 
piUs ; one  of  these  piUs  to  he  taken  every 
three  hours,  tiU  they  begin  to  operate  on 
the  bladder,  when  they  are  to  be  given 
one  every  six  hours. 

Diuretic  Towders. — Take  of — 
Powdered  nitre  ...  48  grains. 
Powdered  ipecacuanha  10  grains. 
Powdered  antimonialis  12  grains. 
Powdered  squills,  and 
powdered  digitales,  of 

each 6 g^rains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders ; one 
to  be  given  in  a little  mint  water  every  six 
hours  as  a substitute  for  the  diuretic  pdls. 
Diuretic  Mixture. — Take  of — ' 

Fresh  broom  sprigs  . a handful. 
JrmiperbeiTies  (bruised)  1 ormce. 
Water  (cold)  ....  1^  pints. 

Boil  slowly  for  about  12  or  15  minutes. 
Strain.  To  7 ounces  of  this  decoction, 
when  cold,  add — 

Powdered  nitre  ...  1 diuchm. 
Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  . 3 drachms. 
Spu’its  of  jimiper  . . 6 drachms. 
Tincture  of  colchicum . 2 di'acluns. 
Mix ; two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  at 
the  commencement,  and  one  tablcspoonful 
every  two  hours  aftei',  till  the  amount  of 
water  is  increased,  when  the  frequency 
of  the  dose  may  be  reduced.  In  cases 
attended  with  much  cough,  oppression, 
and  pain,  the  following  mixtiuc  may  be 
substituted  with  advantage  for  the  one 
just  prescribed.  Take  of — 

Powdered  opium,  and 
powdcrcdipccacuanha, 

of  each ‘I  grains. 

Decoct  ion  of  broom  and 
juniper,  as  above  . . oimces. 

Acetate  of  i)0tass  . . 3 draclmis. 
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Mix  carefully  in  a mortar  the  two  powders 
and  the  acetate,  adding  by  small  quan- 
tities the  decoction ; then  add — 

Spirits  of  juniper  . . i ounce. 

Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  he  taken  every 
four  hours. 

To  produce  the  diaphoretic  action  on 
the  skin,  or  sweating,  the  fii’st  means 
adopted  should  be  the  employment  of 
the  warm  or  vapom.’  bath ; frequent 
draughts  during  the  day  of  lukewarm 
mint  tea,  or  of  an  infusion  made  by 
poming  a quart  of  boiling  water  on  a 
hhndful  of  mint  leaves  and  the  same 
quantity  of  juniper  berries,  allowed  to 
stand  covered  till  tepid,  when  it  is  to  be 
strained  and  used  as  the  other,  as  an 
occasional  drink,  but  taken  slightly  warm. 

In  addition  to  these  means,  when  the 
skin  is  dry  and  chilly  to  the  feel,  and  the 
rest  chsturhed,  10  grains  of  Dover’s  powder 
are  to  be  taken  at  bedtime,  accompanied 
by  some  warm  gruel,  and  bottles  of  water 
to  the  feet.  It  is,  however,  in  the  fourth 
and  last  means  of  removing  the  water, 
to  which,  after  diuretics,  we  attach  the 
greatest  importance,  and  must  request, 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  friends, 
the  most  unflagging  attention;  we  refer 
to  friction. 

The  beneficial  efiects  of  friction  over 
the  body,  in  stimulating  the  absorbents, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation ; 
and  when  to  that  action  a strong  stimulus 
is  added,  in  the  form  of  a drug  that  has 
a direct  operation  on  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  the  result  is  of  the  most  gratify- 
ing description;  that  drug  is  camphor, 
and  the  preparation  camphorated  oil 
(common  sweet  or  olive  oil,  in  an 
ounce  of  which  from  1 to  2 drachms 
of  camphor,  cut  small,  is  dissolved). 
Though  rubbing  with  the  hand  alone,  or 
with  the  interposition  of  a little  common 
lard  or  oil,  is  always  certain  to  cause  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  water, 
yet  the  eflect  with  the  camphor  will  be 
infinitely  more  satisfactoiy.  It  is  per- 
fectly immaterial  at  what  part  the  friction 
commences  so  that  it  is  persistently  con- 
tinued; the  lingers  being  every  few  minutes 
dipped  in  the  preparation,  and,  by  a stead}' 
but  not  rapid  up  and  dbwn  sweep  of  the 
hand,  diffused  over  and  rubbed  into  the 
part.  When  the  anasarca  is  general,  each 
member  should  he  rubbed  at  a certain 
time,  and  for  about  ten  minutes  on  each 
occasion;  a flannel  roller  should  then  be 
passed  round  the  limb  or  part,  and  another 
member  then  or  subsequently  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  Some  practitioners 


are  in  the  habit  of  firmly  bandaging  the 
several  parts  of  the  body  in  this  disease, 
so  as  to  effect  absorption  by  pressure; 
but  the  theory  will  not  stand  a justifica- 
tion, and,  as  there  is  danger  of  forcing 
the  water  from  the  surface  to  the  central 
organs,  it  should  never  be  followed  by  a 
non-professional. 

When  the  effused  water  has  been  ex- 
pelled, the  system  must  be  restored  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  such  a state  of 
health  as  shall  enable  it  to  resist  such 
morbid  predispositions,  and  repel  the 
enemy  when  it  next  assaults  the  con- 
stitution. For  these  purposes  a good 
nutritious  diet,  exercise,  cold  bathings, 
or  daily  spongings  of  the  body,  friction 
with  a towel  or  flesh-brush,  early  hours, 
and  regular  habits,  are  imperatively 
necessary. 

The  medical  part  of  the  treatment  in 
this  stage  of  the  case  must  depend  greatly 
on  what  was  the  previous  exciting  cause : 
if  caused  by  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  or 
from  habits  of  dissipation,  the  true  state 
of  the  case  must  be  revealed  by  a careful 
noting  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  remedies 
proper  to  the  organ  or  the  cause  applied. 
In  general,  however,  a course  of  non  or 
quinine— the  vegetable  and  the  mineral 
tonics  — must  be  adopted,  with  iodine, 
hydriodate  of  potass,  and  stomachics  and 
alteratives,  as  the  case  may  be.  Decoc- 
tions of  dandelion  and  sassafras,  or  of 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  with 
nitric  acid  or  the  tincture  of  the  mui’iate 
of  iron,  taken  thi’ee  or  four  times  a day, 
•will  be  found  among  the  best  of  the 
alterative  tonics.  The  skin  must  be  kept 
of  a sufficient  warmth,  and  care  taken 
that  nothing  presses  imduly,  or  for  any 
length  of  time,  on  one  swollen  place,  as, 
from  the  weak  vitality  in  the  structm’c, 
there  is  great  danger  of  sloughing. 

When  the  skin  swells  so  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  bursting,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  punctm’o  the  most  dependent 
parts  with  fine  needles,  and  allow  the 
water  to  drain  off  from  the  few  punctm’cs, 
but  not  otherwise. 

Dropsy  op  the  Belly,  or  Ascites,  is 
the  next  form  of  this  disease  that,  on 
account  of  its  frequcncjy,  demands  atten- 
tion. The  characteristics  of  this,  and  the 
subsequent  ch'opsies,  from  the  previous 
disease  of  the  same  class,  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  water  in  the  former  is  contained 
in  the  cells  of  the  adipose  tissue,  while  in 
most  of  the  others  it  is  collected  in  the 
investing  membrane  of  the  cavity  that 
contains  it. 
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Dropsy  of  tlio  belly,  or  ascites,  has  also 
another  peculiarity,  viz.,  in  not  coming 
on  after  any  great  constitutional  dis- 
tui-bance  or  disorganization  of  the  system, 
but  approaehing  with  a gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible  advance,  neither  vmder- 
mining  the  strength  of  the  patient,  inter- 
fering with  his  appetite,  nor,  till  the  accu- 
mulation becomes  so  lai'ge  as  to  press  on 
or  incommode  the  adjacent  organs,  pro- 
ducing any  inconvenience. 

Symptoms. — Gradual  enlargement  and 
distension  of  the  abdomen,  which,  after  a 
time,  produces  a slight  oppression  of  the 
chest,  with  cough,  particularly  when  in 
the  horizontal  position ; the  same  cause, 
that  of  pressure,  retards  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  producing  costiveness,  a diminished 
supply  of  m'ine,  and  a hot,  ch-y  skin. 

The  swelling,  at  first  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  belly,  in  time  ascends  higher,  and 
eventually  covers  the  whole  abdomen,  the 
belly,  when  struck*,  with  the  fingers, 
emitting  a dull,  gurgling  sound.  With 
the  further  advance  of  the,  disease,  the 
face  becomes  pale,  hollow,  and  anxious, 
and  often  bloated ; there  is  great  thirst ; 
the  water  is  thick,  high  coloured,  and 
scanty,  tlu’owing  down  a brick-colovned 
sediment ; the  pulse,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  disease,  being  eithor*unnKtu- 
rally  slow  and  languid,  or  quick  and 
small. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  those 
generally  which  induce  dropsies,  as  ahnady 
stated,  or  any  cause  that  may,  in  certain 
states  of  the  constitution,  produce  disten- 
sion of  the  abdomen,  as  in  pregnancy ; on 
this  account  women  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  attacked  with  this  disease  than  men. 

Treatment. — When  dropsy  of  the  belly, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  arises  from  inflam- 
matory action,  or  when,  from  injuiy 
received,  there  is  any  indication  of  such 
a state  existing;  the  warm  bath,  rvitli 
general  and  local  bleeding,  and  the  em- 
l)loyment  of  calomel  and  opium  every 
three  or  four  hours,  must  be  rigidly 
adopted.  In  general  cases,  however,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  such  active  and  de- 
pressing remedies.  Saline  purgatives, 
such  as  the  following,  cither  of  which  may 
be  taken,  or  all  of  them  in  succession,  ■wdll 
be  foimd  sufficient,  assisted  by  the  diuretic 
pills  prescribed  in  the  previous  form  of 
dropsy,  one  being  taken  between  each  dose 
of  either  of  the  mixtm'cs.  Take  of — 
Phosphate  of  soda  . . 1 oimce. 
Tartrate  of  potass  and 
soda,  of  each  ...  1 ounce. 

W ater  (cold)  ....  10  ounces. 


Mix  and  dissolve.  Take  three  tablespoon- 
fuls every  six  hours. 

Take  of — 

Epsom  salts  ....  1^  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  2 drachms. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  2 grains. 

Cold  water  ....  10  ounces. 

Mix.  Take  two  tablespoonfuls  every  four 
hours.  Take  of — 

Acetate  of  potass  . . 3 draeluns. 

Carbonate  of  potass  . 4 drachms. 

Cold  water  . . . . 9-i  ounces. 
Dissolve,  and  add — 

Nitre,  powdered.  . . 1 drachm. 

Spirits  of  juniper  . . Jounce. 

Mix.  Take  two  tablesf)oonfuls  every 
three  or  four  hours ; and  one  of  the  diuretic 
piUs  an  hour  before  or  after  each  dose  of 
the  mixtures. 

The  camphorated  oil  prescribed  in 
anasarca  is  to  be  employed  three  or  four 
times  a day,  on  each  occasion  being 
rubbed  into  the  belly  with  a steady  and ' 
resolute  persistency.  When  the  abdomen 
is  much  distended,  a bandage,  such  as  is 
applied  to  women  after  confinements, 
must  be  adjusted  round  the  body  as  a 
support,  and  only  slackened  at  such  times 
as  the  camphorated  oil  is  being  employed. 
As  a drink  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the 
j)atient,  and  also  to  act  as  an  assistant 
medicine,  two  or  three  quarts  of  dandelion 
tea — made  by  boiling  a few  ounces  of  the 
cut  roots  of  the  plant,  with  a little  mint 
to  flajvom’  it,  and  an  ounce  of  liquorice 
root,  m fom-  quarts  of  water  down  to  three 
— are  to  be  prepared,  and  half  a tumbler 
of  this,  when  cold  and  strained,  given 
every  few  hours. 

At  the  same  time  as  a change  in  the 
drink,  a quantity  of  barley  water  should 
be  made,  with  a drachm  of  powdered 
1 nitre  added  to  each  quart,  and,  if  preferred, 
the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon ; a wine- 
glassful  of  this  beverage  being  taken  every 
three  or  four  hours. 

'Wlien  the  bowels  are  obstinate,  or  only 
act  insufiiciently,  it  will  bo  necessary  to 
produce  a few  copious  actions  by  means 
of  the  following  pills.  Take  of — 

Powdered  aloes  . . . 2-1  grains. 

Gamboge 12  grains. 

Jalap  powder  . . . 21  grains. 

Croton  oil 3 drops. 

Mix,  and  add — 

Extract  of  henbane,  enough  to  make 
into  a mass. 

Divide  into  twelve  julls,  two  of  which  are 
to  be  taken  night  and  momiiig,  when  re- 
quired, but  discontinued  when  the  effect  for 
which  they  arc  given  has  been  obtained. 
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The  great  depeudence  in  this  form  of 
dropsy  must  be  placed  in  acting  on  the 
kidneys  by  means  of  the  diiu’etic  pills,  the 
repeated  friction  Avith  the  camphorated 
oil,  and  by  the  frequent  use  of  one  or 
other  of  the  drinks  pi'escribed. 

"When,  however,  the  disease,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  remedies,  still  advances,  and 
the  distension  becomes  so  great  that  it 
seriously  interferes  AA'ith  the  resphation, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  surgeon,  and 
relief  obtained  by  drawing  off  the  water 
by  the  operation  of  Tapping,  Avhich  see. 

Dropsy  op  the  Chest.  Hydro- 
thorai:. — This  disease,  sometimes  called 
water  on  the  chest,  is,  like  the  last,  an 
encysted  dropsy,  the  fluid  being  contained 
in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  thorax — 
ihQ pi mra — and  maybe  present  either  on 
the  right  side  or  the  left,  or  on  both. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  generally 
some  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  a 
congested  state  of  the  lungs,  or  arises 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane itself — the  pleura. 

Symptoms. — The  first  and  most  con- 
stant symptom  is  a difficulty  of  breathing, 
accompanied  with  great  tightness  and 
oppression  at  the  chest,  increased  by  the 
least  exertion,  and  particularly  distressing 
as  night  approaches,  and  when  the  body 
is  in  the  horizontal  position.  The  coimte- 
nance  is  pale,  with  a blue  or  purple  mai’k 
under  the  eyes,  or  roimd  the  mouth ; the 
eyelids  become  full  and  puffed ; the  feet 
are  cold,  and  the  legs  swell ; the  mine  is 
scanty  and  high-coloured;  the  pulse  is 
small  and  irregular ; the  appetite  becomes 
impaired,  and  there  is  gi’eat  thii’st.  As 
the  disease  advances,  there  is  general 
mdema  of  the  body,  the  patient  can  only 
lie  on  one  side,  and  when  both  sides  are 
invaded,  he  can  rest  on  neither,  and  finally 
is  obliged  to  be  supported,  in  bed  by 
pillows.  Cough,  jjalpitation,  and  alarming 
dreams  distm'b  the  patient  by  night, 
causing  him  to  burst  from  his  bed  and 
rush  to  the  Avindow  for  air  and  ease. 

Dropsy  op  the  Erair.  Hydroce- 
phalus. See  Water  or  the  Head. 

Dropsy  of  the  Womb,  as  this  affection 
is  improperly  called,  or  Ovarian  Dropsy, 
is  a disease  confined,  of  course,  to  females, 
and,  as  a general  rule,  to  those  Avho  have 
turned  forty  years  of  age,  or  Avho  liave 
remained  unmamed,  or  never  had  child- 
ren ; though  there  arc  cases  in  which  it 
attacks  young  females  before  their  tAven- 
tieth  year. 

The  seat  of  this  disease  is  near  one 
or  other  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  anil  con- 
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sists  of  an  enlargement  of  one  of  the 
ovaries. 

Symptoms. — These  resemble,  in  a great 
measiu’c,  the  chai’actcristics  of  ascites,  or 
ch’opsy  of  the  belly,  Avith  some  of  the 
features  of  pregnancy.  The  principal 
peculiarity,  hoAvever,  is  that  there  is  no 
prcAaous  constitutional  derangement,  the 
first  symptoms  commencing  with  a swell- 
ing in  one  or  other  of  the  groins,  and 
Avithout  pain  or  inconvenience  slowly 
enlarging,  till  finally  the  whole  abdomen 
is  distended  as  in  pregnancy,  and  by  the 
pressmn  from  the  front  on  the  bowels,  and 
downAvards  on  the  bladder,  producing 
great  constipation  in  the  one,  and  a fre- 
quent desire  to  empty  the  other.  Even- 
tually, loss  of  aiDpetite,  pain,  and  general 
constitutional  disturbance  intervene,  and 
the  patient  is  reduced  to  great  emaciation 
in  every  part  but  the  abdomen. 

Ovarian  dropsy  is  easily  distinguished 
from  pregnancy  by  the  length  of  time  the 
disease  has  existed,  by  the  areola  roimd  the 
nipple,  and  other  symptoms  of  gestation, 
by  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  child 
when  the  hand  is  laid  on  the  abdomen,  by 
the  somid  by  percussion,  and  always  by 
the  stethoscope;  and  it  is  distinguished 
from  ascites  by  the  health  remaining 
good  in  ovai'ian  dropsy  for  a long  time, 
by  the  slow  advance  of  the  disease,  and 
the  irregularity  of  the  tumefaction  of  the 
abdomen,  Avhile  in  dropsy  of  the  belly  the 
distention  is  universally  even. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  is,  of 
all  forms  of  dropsy,  the  most  difficult 
and  disheartening ; in  the  faOure  of  find- 
ing remedies  to  relieve  its  ravages,  siu- 
geons  liave  resorted  to  the  knife,  and, 
by  an  operation  similar  to  the  Ctesaiian 
section,  have  fahly  removed  by  excision 
the  diseased  mass ; but  though  the  first 
surgeons  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent  have  performed  this  operation 
with  despatch,  feeling,  and  judgment, 
eveiy  case  believed  to  bo  a true  ovarian 
dropsy,  proved,  aft6r  operating,  fatal ; 
Avhile  among  less  gifted  surgeons,  the 
operation  has  been  little  less  than  profes- 
sional butchery  and  murder. 

The  remedies  laid  doAA  n to  be  employed 
in  dropsies  of  the  skin  and  belly  are  the 
only  moans  that  offer  any  chance  of  benefit, 
especially  tho  friction  Avith  electricity; 
Init  as  tlu;  disease  is  seldom  attended  Avith 
acute  pain,  and  as  it  is  the  moral  and 
domestic  annoyances  of  such  a disease 
more  than  its  physical  OA'ils,  that  are  dis- 
tressing, they  had  better  be  patiently 
! cndm-cd  than  under  any  chcumstauces 
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sacrifice  a life  in  the  absolute  delusion  of 
obtainiii"'  a benefit. 

DROWNING. — Both  in  summer  and 
winter,  on  sea  and  land,  there  is  no  acci- 
dent to  which  society  at  large,  especially 
the  male  portion,  is  more  frequently  sub- 
ject to  than  ch’owning. 

In  a mai'itime  nation  like  ours,  it  is  a 
reproach  to  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  art  of  swimming,  and  the 
means  by  which  to  preserve  our  owm  lives 
and  save  those  of  others,  is  not  made  a 
branch  of  national  education  : even  with 
our  mariners,  whose  duties  homly  expose 
them  to  all  the  dangers  of  sea  and  ocean, 
it  is  notorious  that  not  one  in  seven  knows 
how  to  keep  his  head  above  water.  When 
we  come  to  the  article  Swimming,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  how  difficult 
it  is  for  a man  to  be  drowned,  if  he  will 
only  keep  quiet,  and  endeavour  to  free  his 
mind  from  the  paralyzing  effect  of  fear. 

When  a man  falls  from  a height  into 
the  water,  there  is  so  much  air  in  his 
clothes  and  in  his  inflated  lungs,  that  if 
the  water  be  deep  he  is  certain  to  rebound 
again  to  the  surface,  the  denser  body  of 
water  beneath  acting  as  a buffer,  and  in- 
creasing the  recoil.  It  is  only  in  rivers  or 
shallower  water  that  the  danger  exists 
that  the  body  may  not  again  mount  to 
the  sm-face ; for  if  the  man  faU  with 
much  momentum,  he  may  be  stunned  by 
concussion  with  the  gravelly  bed;  or  if 
slimy,  sink  deep  into  the  oozy  bottom, 
where,  of  course,  he  perishes  : more  fre-  | 
quently,  however,  the  body  comes  up  bent 
or  doubled,  the  hack  to  the  surface  and 
the  head  downwards.  Por  the  better 
understanding  of  the  treatment  of  this 
kind  of  accident,  it  will  be  needful  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  death  hy  drotuning. 

Complete  death  seldom  takes  place  in 
the  water  imder  half  an  hour ; up  to  that 
time  the  case,  though  seemingly  fatal,  is 
only  one  of  suspended  animation,  or  the 
disease  to  w'hich  we  have  already  fre- 
quently referred,  called  asphyxia. 

As  long  as  irritabilitjy,  wffiich  is  the 
proximate  principle  of  life,  exists  in  the 
organs  of  the  body,  absolute  death  has  not 
set  in.  The  lungs  are  the  first  set  of 
organs  which  cease  to  act ; the  blood,  in 
consequence  of  theu  cessation,  no  longer 
obtaining  oxygen  to  bring  back  and  stimu- 
late the  heai-t,  returns  to  that  organ  in  its 
venous  or  impure  state,  and  as  effectuolly 
stops  its  action,  after  a few  languid  efforts 
to  carry  on  its  function,  as  if  it  had  been 
grasped  into  stillness ; at  the  same  time  the 
head  bccomcsloaded  with  venous  blood,  and 


a species  of  apoplexy  arrests  the  nervous 
function  of  the  brain,  and  the  condition 
called  asphyxia,  or  suspended  animation,  is 
fully  established.  The  other  organs,  being 
less  important,  succumb  after  the  heart ; 
but  though  all  of  these  have  lost  their 
active  vitality,  the  inherent  irritabihty  is 
still  in  force  in  each,  and  viill  continue  in 
abeyance  for  a considerable  time  after  the 
stoppage  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

The  idea  that  a drowning  man  swal- 
lows w'ater,  and  can  only  die  when  the 
body  is  full  of  liquid,  is  an  ignorance  now 
entertained  by  a very  few;  the  behef, 
however,  often  leads  to  cruel,  if  not  fatal 
mistakes  in  the  mode  of  practice,  that  to 
be  avoided  cannot  be  too  extensively 
known. 

Everybody  is  conscious  of  the  pain  and 
trouble  produced  in  swallowing,  should  a 
grain  of  food  or  particle  of  fluid  get  on 
the  glottis,  or  entrance  into  the  wind- 
pipe, or  what  is  famfliarly  called  “ go  the 
wrong  way.”  This  extreme  sensitiveness 
and  resistance  of  the  part  to  the  approach 
of  anything  bnt  ah’  shows  how  impossible 
it  is  for  water  to  enter  the  windpipe  with- 
out such  convulsions  of  the  body  as  would 
show  w'hat  was  taking  place.  The  mo- 
ment, indeed,  such  a danger  presents  itself, 
the  epiglottis  (see  DlGESTlOX,  • cut  2) 
instantly  closes,  and  while  the  danger 
thi’eatens,  with  a death-lockkeeps  the  valve 
firmly  dowm ; at  the  same  time  a constric- 
tion of  the  gullet  takes  place,  and  the 
access  of  water  to  the  stomach  is  in  the 
same  manner,  but  not  so  firmly,  diverted 
from  that  organ. 

The  man  immersed  in  water  conse- 
quently dies  from  the  interruption  of  air 
into  the  lungs,  and  the  presence,  as  a con- 
sequence, of  venous  blood  in  the  heart. 
The  Chinese  mandarin,  when  to  escape 
the  public  executioner  he  commits  suicide, 
and  places  a lump  of  gold  in  his  throat,  or 
swallows  his  tongue,  dies  exactly  similar; 
either  the  metal  or  the  point  of  his  tongue 
presses  down  the  epiglottis,  and  so  pro- 
duces, first  asphyxia,  and  secondly  death. 

Treatment. — The  moment  the  body 
has  been  recovered — indeed,  while  it  is 
being  sought  for — a message  should  be  sent 
to  the  nearest  pubhe-house  or  private  re- 
sidence, to  prepare  hot  water,  a warm  bed, 
and  a number  of  bottles  and  tiles,  the 
latter  to  be  placed  under  the  fire  to  become 
heated,  and  to  have  in  readiness  towels, 
spii'its,  and  such  articles  as  may  be  needed, 
with,  if  possible,  an  electrical  aj)paratus. 
As  soon  us  the  body  is  taken  to  the  shore, 
or  placed  in  a boat,  the  mouth  is  to  be 
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opened,  tho  tongue  instanthf  pulled  for- 
wiu'd ; this  action  lifting  up  the  epiglottis, 
and  opening  tho  air-passages.  The  froth 
and  phlegm  is  next  to  be  wiped  out  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  the  body  briskly  wiped. 


a sheet  thrown  over  it,  and  carried  by  four 
men  with  the  face  do^^'nwards,  and  at  a 
quick  step,  to  the  nearest  house.  See 
cut. 

The  object  of  this  attitude  is,  that  it 


CAEETISG  THE  BODY. 


insm’es  the  keeping  open  of  the  epiglottis 
and  the  iminterrupted  entrance  of  air  into 
the  lungs,  and  a more  easy  expansion  of 
the  chest. 

A long  shutter,  sup;portcd  on  the  hacks 
of  chau’s,  or  tresscls,  is  always  more  con- 
venient than  a bed  for  perfonning  the 
necessary  operations  in  all  serious  cases. 
Such  a contrivance  should  be  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  before,  a large  fire ; 
a series  of  heated  tiles  placed  along  on  the 
centre  of  the  shutter ; over  these  a blanket 
IS  to  bo  laid,  and  the  body  deposited  upon 
this  in  such  a manner  that  the  spine  may 
rest  on  the  tiles  ; bottles  of  water  are  to  be 
placed  under  the  arms,  in  the  groins,  and 
at  the  feet ; the  head  is  to  bo  slightly 
raised  by  a pillow,  the  body  rapidly  rubbed 
dry,  and  then  a warm  blanket  Hung  over 
the  whole  person.  Tho  mouth  and  nostrils, 
if  neccssaiy,  are  to  be  again  cleansed,  and 
the  tongue  pulled  h)rward,  and  then  arli- 
' ficial  pressure,  tho  sheet-anchor  of  hope,  at 
once  commenced.  Tho  first  step  in  the 
operation  is  for  one  person  to  press  the 
ribs  on  both  sides,  while  at  tho  same 
moment  another  compresses  the  abdomen, 
so  that  simultaneously  the  action  of  ex- 
piration may  bo  performed ; the  hands 
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are  then  to  be  removed,  and  the  natural 
elasticity  of  the  parts  allowed  to  expand 
the  chest ; after  a momentaiy  rest,  the 
same  operation  is  to  be  repeated  in  such 
rapidity  that  twenty-five  expansions  and 
expulsions  may  be  effected  in  a minute. 
To  facilitate  this  operation,  and  insure  an 
equal  compression,  the  following  bandage 
will  be  found  eminently  useful. 

Procure  a strip  of  linen  or  flannel,  two 
yards  long  and  half  a yard  broad ; cut  each 
end  into  six  strips,  three  inches  wideand  two 
feet  long ; pass  the  middle  of  the  bandage 
smoothly  under  the  body,  so  as  to  take  in 
tho  lower  ribs  and  part  of  tho  abdomen  ; 
the  cut  ends  are  then  to  bo  brought  for- 
ward across  the  front  of  the  body,  and  the 
ships  made  to  interlace,  tho  left  passing 
to  the  right  side  and  the  right  to  tho  left, 
like  tho  interlocking  of  tho  lingers  of  the 
hand.  While  one  assistant  grasps  tho 
strips  on  one  side,  anotlicr  does  tlio  same  to 
those  of  tho  opposite,  and,  steadily  pulling 
together,  efl’ect  a general  and  uniform  pi'es- 
sure.  At  the  instant  they  relax,  tho  sim- 
gcon,  closing  tho  mouth,  and  inserting  tho 
pipe  of  a small  pair  of  bellows  into  one  of 
tho  nostrils,  inflates  tho  lungs,  taking  off 
his  hand  from  tho  mouth  as  tho  others 
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again  with  the  bandage  expel  the  air  from 
the  chest ; this  process  being  repeated  with 
steady  perseverance  as  long  as  any  hope- 
remains  of  restoring  animation.  While 
these  operations  are  going  on  at  the  chest, 


EESUSCITATING  BANDAGE  FOK 
AETIFICTAl  EESPIEATION. 

others  should  rub  the  rest  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly the  legs  and  arms,  with  warn, 
dry  flannels,  the  bare  hand,  or  spirits. 
When  these  united  eflbrts  have  been  car- 
ried on  for  some  hours,  or  as  soon  as  the 
apparatus  is  ready,  the  effect  of  electricity 
should  be  employed ; the  body  isolated  by 
resting  on  glass  bottles,  and  shocks  of 
electricity  passed  along  the  spine,  and 
eventually  through  the  heart  and  lungs. 
As  soon  as  may  seem  expedient,  an  injec- 
tion of  warm  gruel,  brandy,  and  turpen- 
tine should  be  thrown  up  the  rectum,  not 
in  small  quantity,  but  sullicicnt  to  distend 
the  bowels  and  produce  visceral  heat. 

When  reaction  sets  in,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  ammonia  to  the  nose  causes  a con- 
vulsive tremor,  the  power  of  swallowing 
will  probably  have  returned,  and  a few 
spoonfuls  of  brandy  and  ■water  may  bo 
poured  do'^vn  the  throat,  and  restoratives 
carefully  employed. 

Obseevations. — The  savage  system 
once  in  vogue  of  hanging  a man  up  by 
the  heels,  shaking  him  till  liis  teeth  ■were 
broken  under  the  concussion  of  his  jaws, 
and  rolling  his  body  over  a barrel,  in  the 
attempt  to  get  the  imaginary  water  out  of 


the  lungs  and  stomach,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
■will  never  be  tolerated  again  by  any  one 
deserving  a reputation  for  common  sense. 

Though  an  immersion  of  a minute  and 
a half  has  proved  fatal,  if  the  body  can  be 
recovered  before  the  expiration  of  two 
hours,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
restore  animation,  and  no  exertions  should 
be  considered  complete  unless  carried  on 
for  at  least  six  hours.  In  every  case,  when 
a hot  bath  can  be  procured,  the  body 
should  be  immersed,  and  the  first  friction 
carried  on  in  the  bath.  Care  mast  be 
taken  that  the  bottles  and  tiles  used  are 
not  too  hot ; and  in  every  case,  as  much  of 
the  manipulations  should  be  performed 
under  the  blanket  or  covering  of  the  body 
as  possible.  See  Hanging. 

DEOWSLNHSS. — A disposition  to  fall 
asleep ; a state  of  the  system  in  youth  and 
middle  age  indicative  of  a fuU  state  of 
body,  an  active  digestion,  or  a condition 
approaching  congestion ; while  m ad- 
vanced life  and  plethoric  persons  it  is 
characteristic  of  apoplexy.  In  any  case 
drowsiness  is  only  a symptom,  but  in  the 
young  and  plethoric  it  demands  attention, 
and  should  be  immediately  counteracted 
by  proper  means.  In  aged  persons  it  is 
more  a sign  of  physical  torpidity,  and  is 
generally  a matter  of  little  importance. 

DRUGS. — Ah.  articles  used  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  are  denominated  drugs, 
tlipugh  the  term  should, perhaps, be  strictly 
confined  to  what  are  called  simples,  bal- 
sams, gums,  resins,  and  exotic  products  I 
used  as  medicaments  in  a dry  state.  The  j 
manner  in  which  drugs  are  adulterated  is 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  facts  connected 
with  the  modem  ■vice  of  adulteration,  for 
the  practice  is  carried  to  so  frightful  an 
extent,  that  many  of  the  most  important  | 
drugs  are  sophisticated  to  such  a degree  j 
that  not  16  per  cent,  of  the  article  used  | 
is  genuine ; and  when  this  occurs  in  an  I 
important  drug,  such  as  opium — when  the  I 
sa^ving  of  a life  may  depend  upon  the  I 
proper  action  of  the  dose  given — the  con-  f 
sequences  are  of  the  most  serious  character.  i|{ 
The  articles  most  frequently  adulterated  i 
are  the  high-priced  dri^,  such  as  o])iuin,  : 
quinine,  musk,  castor  oil,  all  the  essential  I 
oils,  benzoic  acid,  alcohol;  indeed,  so 
universal  is  the  system,  that  even  an  article  i 
such  as  guaiacum  shavings,  not  worth  six-  1 
pence  a poimd,  is  adulterated  to  the  extent  <1 
of  fifty  per  cent,  ■with  satin  and  ash-wood  J 
shavings.  j 

DRUM  OF  THE  EAR.  See  Eab,  { 
and  Tympanum. 

DRUM  BELLY,  OB  TYMPANITES,  i 
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— This  is  a peculiar  disease  of  the  bowels, 
vulgarly  called  M’^ind  Dropsy,  whose  pecu- 
liar characteristic  is  an  extraordinaiy  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with 
excessive  flatulence. 

Symptoms. — Distension  of  the  belly, 
caused  by  the  generation  of  a large 
amount  of  gas  in  the  bowels,  producing  a 
constant  eructation  of  wind,  severe  grip- 
ing, colicky  pains  about  the  navel,  attended 
with  costiveness,  frequent  desire  to  make 
water,  thirst,  heat,  great  emaciation,  and, 
towards  night,  hectic  fever.  The  appetite 
is  much  impaired,  while  the  abdomen  be- 
comes so  tense,  that  when  struck  with  the 
fingers  it  emits  a sound  like  a beaten 
drum.  The  flatulence,  though  confined  to 
the  stomach  and  the  arch  of  the  large  in- 
testines, in  severe  cases  passes  into  the 
sac  of  the  peritoneum.  This  disease  not 
unfrequently  follows  dropsy  and  gangiene, 
and  may  proceed  from  any  cause  that 
induces  a loss  of  tone  in  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  absence  of  fluctuation  always 
distinguishes  this  disease  from  dropsy  of 
the  belly,  the  only  one  with  which  it  can 
be  confounded. 

The  TBEATMEKT  consists  in  first  ex- 
pelling the  flatulence,  and  then,  by  re- 
storing the  tone  to  the  alimentary  canal, 
preventing  its  recurrence. 

The  first  object  is  to  be  effected  by 
giving  a compound  assafeetida  pill  every 
four  homs,  using  the  camphorated  oil  as 
a friction  over  the  abdomen  night  and 
morning,  as  in  ascites  (see  Dropsy  op 
THE  Belly),  applying  a broad  bandage 
tightly  across  the  abdomen,  and  using  tlie 
following  injection  for  the  bowels  twice  a 
day.  Take  of — 

Warm  gruel  . . . ^ pint. 

Castor  oil  | ounce. 

Turpentine  ....  2 drachms. 
Tincture  of  assafeetida  1 drachm. 

Mix,  and  make  an  injection.  To  be 
thrown  up  the  bowels  while  warm. 

DRUNKENlsESS. — The  habitual  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  or  malt  liquors,  is  the 
parent  of  more  diseases  than  ever  sprung 
Irom  rotten  fens  or  Levantine  contagions. 
How  many  of  those  organic  diseases  that 
form  so  large  a portion  of  the  mortuary  list 
of  the  present  day  are  to  be  traced  directly 
to  this  vice ! and  how  many  others  have, 
through  the  same  cause,  become  heredi- 
tary taints,  that  doubly  punish  the  offender 
by  the  suffering  he  lias  to  witness  in  his 
children ! 

Under  Intoxication,  wo  purpose  laying 
down  a system  of  moral  conduct  by  whicli 
the  diseased  action  which  prompts  the 
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vice  of  drunkenness,  or  dissipation,  may 
bo  corrected.  Eor  the  present,  to  dispel  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  effects  of  an  occa- 
sional excess,  and  enforce  on  the  excited 
nerves  a sudden  sobriety,  one  of  the  most 
effectual  remedies  is  a small  dose  of  sal 
volatile,  or  volatile  salts,  in  a vnueglass  of 
water — such  as  20  drops  of  the  former, 
and  15  grains  of  the  latter — repeating  the 
dose  in  half  an  hour.  The  Scotch  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a basinful  of  cold  broth  for 
the  same  pm-posc,  and  the  effect  of  such  a 
remedy  is  sometimes  very  signal.  An 
emetic  is,  however,  the  most  speedy  .way 
of  effecting  a cine,  and  following  it  up  by 
the  sal  volatile  and  water  half  an  horn' 
after. 

When  drunkenness  thi’eatens  to  become 
dangerous,  from  the  habit  of  the  body  of 
the  person,  the  shirt  should  be  opened  at 
the  neck,  all  clothes  that  anywhere  press 
on  the  body  should  be  loosened,  the  man 
laid  on  his  back  on  the  floor,  with  his  head 
raised,  bottles  of  water  put  to  his  feet,  and 
vinegar  and  water  applied  to  his  head, 
and  m that  position  allowed  to  sleep  him- 
self sober ; if,  however,  he  be  short  and 
stout,  with  a thick  neck,  and  snores  loudly, 
an  emetic  of  mustard  and  water,  or  30 
grains  of  white  vitriol  in  a cupful  of  drink, 
should  be  given  immediately,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, mustard  applied  to  the  feet : in  gene- 
ral, however,  the  emetic,  cold  applications 
to  the  head,  and  heat  to  the  feet,  will  bo 
found  sufficient  for  most  cases.  See  In- 
toxication. 

DRA”  CUPPING. — Applying  the  cup- 
ping glasses  without  scaiifyiug  the  skin. 
Sec  Cupping. 

DU CT. — A term  used  in  anatomy  for  a 
vessel  or  tube  leading  from  one  part  or 
organ  to  another;  as  the  hepatic  duct, 
pancreatic  duct,  lachi^mal  duct,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  thoracic  duct. 

DUCTTLITA^. — A property  inherent  in 
animal  fibres, — the  power  of  being  drawn 
out,  and  the  opposite  of  contractibility. 
Ductility  is  also  a j)roperty  of  all  metals, 
some — as  copper  and  silver — jiosses.sing 
this  property  in  a greater  ratio  than 
others. 

J.tULCAMARA. — The  W'oody  Night- 
shade, or  Bitter-sweet — derived  fronidw/ers 
and  tnnarus,  the  bitter-sweet;  botanically 
known  as  the  Solanum  dulcamara — 
belongs  to  the  Natural  order  Solanacecc. 

Meihcal  Uses  and  Preparations. — 
It  is  only  the  dried  steins  and  twigs  of  the 
dulcamara  that  arc  used  in  medicine,  and 
the  only  form  in  whicli  they  are  employed 
is  that  of  decoction,  either  alone,  or  in 
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combination  with  sassafras,  mczercon, 
dandelion,  or  sarsaparilla.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  in  cutaneous  affections,  and  sup- 
posed to  act  as  a diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and 
alterative  tonic.  Though  a powder  of  the 
plant,  and  a syrup,  are  sometimes  to  be 
met  with,  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
then  ellicacy. 

One-and-a-half  ounces  of  the  dulcamara, 
boiled  in  two  pints  of  water  to  one  pint,  is 
the  ordinary  strength  used  for  the  decoc- 
tion ; a wineglasslul  of  which  every  six 
hours  is  the  usual  dose. 

The  fruit  of  the  woody  nightshade, 
from  its  tempting  appearance,  is  often 
eaten  by  children,  and  sometimes  with 
fatal  results ; and,  as  it  contains  some 
narcotic  jjrinciples,  should  be  expelled 
from  the  stomach  as  soon  as  possible  by 
an  emetic  of  white  vitriol. 

DUMBNESS. — An  incapacity  to  speak, 
the  consequence  of  some  organic  disease 
or  imperfection  in  the  tongue,  palate,  or 
in  that  part  of  the  brain  where  the  nerves 
supplying  the  tongue  arise.  This  cala- 
mity is  almost  always  congenital,  or  born 
with  the  person,  and  combined  with  deaf- 
ness ; it  has  sometimes  proceeded  from  a 
neglect  in  youth  of  exercising  the  powers 
of  speech. 

D U O D E N U M. — The  commencement 
of  the  small  intestines, — that  portion  com- 
mencing at  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the 
stomach,  and  extending  for  twelve  lingers’ 
breadth  or  inches  from  that  organ. 

The  duodenum,  or  small  stomach,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  it  receives  the  chyme 
from  the  stomach,  and  the  biliary  and  pan- 
creatic secretions  from  the  gall-bladder  and 
pancreas,  and  in  its  cavity  the  separation 
of  the  chyle  takes  place.  See  Digestion. 

DURA  MATER,  oe  HARD  MO- 
THER.— The  external  and  strongest 
membrane  of  the  brain.  The  dui-a  mater 
is  a white,  tough,  fibrous  membrane,  that 
lines  the  whole  internal  cavity  of  the  skull, 
and  sends  down  folds  or  processes  which 
divide  the  brain  into  hemispheres,  and  part 
the  brain  proper  from  the  cerebellum,  or 
small  brain,  and  at  the  same  time  form 
channels  or  sinuses  for  the  venous  blood 
returning  from  the  organ,  and  which 
eventually  terminate  in  the  jugular  veins. 
See  Brain,  and  Meningitis. 

DUTCH  DROBS. — A nostrum  at  one 
time  in  great  demand  in  this  country,  and 
popularly  considered  a specific  in  cases  of 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  and  most  aflections 
of  the  kidneys ; as  well  ns  being  esteemed 
a capital  styptic  for  cuts  and  wounds. 


Dutch  drops  are  a rectified  sph-it,  made 
by  distilling  purified  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine from  guaiacum,  oil  of  amber,  oil  of 
cloves,  and  spirits  of  nitre;  the  dose  is 
from  30  to  40  drops  in  water  three  times  a 
day. 

DYES.  See  H.vie  Dyes. 

DYS. — A Greek  word  signifying  with 
trouble  or  difficulty,  and  added  to  many 
medical  terms,  as  the  following : — 

DYSENTERY. — This  disease,  so  com- 
mon in  hot  chmates,  and  by  no  means 
unfrequent  in  this  country,  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
large  intestines,  and  presents  in  its  symp- 
toms almost  all  the  characters  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels — the  same  pain  and 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  and  sickness  of 
the  stomach — with  these  special  differ- 
ences, that  there  is  no  constipation  in 
dysentery,  but  a discharge  of  bloody, 
mucous,  or  muco-piu-ulent  matter. 

The  CAUSES  of  dysentery  are  first  some 
remote  specific  contagion,  great  moisture 
suddenly  succeeding  intense  heat,  espe- 
cially in  autumn,  unwholesome  food,  hard 
drinking,  and  noxious  exhalations.  The 
favourable  prognosis  is  when  the  evacua- 
tions become  tinged  with  bile,  less  frequent 
in  their  occurrence,  and  when  a per- 
spiration breaks  out  on  the  body;  and 
unfavomable,  when,  towards  the  end, 
vomiting,  hiccup,  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
and  convulsions  supervene. 

Treatment. — Whatever  may  be  the 
type  of  the  fever  that  attends  this  disease, 
the  remedies  proper  to  that  must  be  first 
adopted.  If  inflammation,  bloodletting, 
cooling  saline  pui-gatives,  blisters,  &c., 
will  be  demanded;  if  typhoid — the  most 
frequent  form  under  which  it  is  cncoim- 
tered, — the  supporting  treatment  proper 
to  that  putrescent  form  of  fever  must 
become  the  practice. 

To  correct  the  secretions  and  carry  off 
the  purulent  dischai'ge,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  an  emetic  of  10  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, and  1 grain  of  tartar  emetic,  fol- 
lowed, after  some  hours,  by  the  following 
mixture.  Take  of — 

Mucilage 2 ounces. 

Castor  oil 1 ounce. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  add — 

Cinnamon  water  ...  4 ounces. 

Laudanum 1 drachm. 

Syrup 1 ounce. 

Mix : one  tablcspoonful  to  bo  given  every 
hour. 

If  the  griping  and  spasmodic  pains  be 
severe,  in  addition  to  hot  water  to  the 
feet,  and  fomenting  tho  abdomen  with 
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camomile  flowers,  the  annexed  antispas- 
modic  mixture  must  he  employed.  Take 
of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  . ^ drachm. 

Dover’s  powder  ...  2 scruples. 

Camphor  mixture  . . 6 ounces. 

Tincture  of  valerian  . 2 drachms. 
Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
directly,  and  repeated  every  three  hours, 
for  a few  times,  till  the  pain  abates : if 
after  the  second  dose  no  abatement  has 
taken  place,  the  injection  prescribed  in 
Drum  Belly  (which  see)  is  to  be  employed. 
As  soon  as  the  pains  and  most  urgent 
symptoms  have  been  subdued,  one  of  the 
following  pills  should  be  given  every  four 
hours,  till  the  evacuations  begin  to  show 
a natural  tendency.  Take  of — 

Compound  rhubarb  pill  20  grains. 

Assafeetida  pill  ...  20  grains. 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Extract  of  henbane  . . 15  grains, 
and  divide  into  twelve  pills. 

Should  no  action  be  produced,  after  these 
results  have  been  obtained,  npon  the  skin 
and  kidneys,  such  a mixture  as  the  fol- 
lowing is  to  be  employed.  Take  of— 

Camphor  water,  to  make  Bounces. 

Powdered  nitre  ...  1 drachm. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  . ^ oimce. 

Tincture  of  squills  . . 1^  drachms. 

Antimonial  wine  ...  1^  ounces. 

Syrup  of  saffron  ...  3 drachms. 
Mix:  tWe  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken 
every  four  hom's. 

As  the  system  will  require  great  re- 
cruiting after  the  prominent  symptoms 
are  reduced,  great  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  diet,  care  beiug  taken  that  it  is 
extremely  light  and  easy  of  digestion  j 
while  tonics  of. quinine  wine  and  iron  must 
be  followed'  up,  for  some  time  aftei’wards, 
■wnth  change  of  air,  the  tepid  bath,  and  a 
frequent  use  of  the  flesh -bnish. 

The  autumnal  dysentery  of  this  country 
may  generally  be  cured  by  one  or  two 
•J  -ounce  doses  of  castor  oil,  taken  on  alter- 
nate days,  with  25  drops  of  laudanum  in 
each,  and  an  assafeetida  pill  night  and 
morning,  on  the  day  between  the  doses  of 
the  oil.  See  Cuoleka. 

DYSMENORRHtEA.— A difllcult  and 
painful  secretion.  See  Womd,  Diseases 

OP. 

DYSPEPSIA. — A difllcult  and  painful 
digestion.  See  Indigestion. 

DYSPNOEA. — An  oppressed  and  difii- 
cult  breathing.  Dyspnoea,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  shortness  of  breath,  may 
arise  from  many  causes,  either  afiecting 
the  lungs  themselves,  or  from  the  state  of 
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the  stomach  indirectly  acting  on  them ; 
in  all  cases,  however,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  some  organic  or  functional 
disease. 

A few  di’ops  of  sulphuric  ether  in 
camphor  water  will  most  frequently 
afford  immediate  relief;  where,  however, 
it  is  of  frequent  recuiTence,  inhaling  the 
steam  of  warm  water,  or  water  'on  which 
camphor,  tai',  creosote,  ether,  or  other 
compounds  have  been  poured  prior  to 
inhaling,  may  be  adopted  as  palliatives. 
See  Asthma. 

DYSURIA. — A great  difficulty  to  make 
water.  See  Ukinaey  Diseases. 
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E,  as  a numeral,  stands  for  250 ; and, 
as  well  as  being  the  fifth  letter  in  the 
alphabet,  is  the  fifth  of  the  dominical 
letters  of  the  calendar. 

EAR. — The  organ  of  hearing.  Of  all  the 
senses,  that  of  hearing  is,  in  the  apparatus 
by  which  the  function  is  carried  on,  the 
most  complex  and  elaborate.  The  organ, 
or  rather  series  of  organs,  by  which  this 
important  sense  is  performed,  is  divided 
into  the  external  and  internal  mechanism, 
— the  one  collecting  and  condensing  the 
vibrating  rays  of  soimd,  and  transmitting 
them  to  the  internal  ear,  from  whence  the 
impression  is  conveyed  to  the  sensorium 
or  brain,  there  to  be  interpreted  into 
words,  symbols,  or  ideas.  As  ■we  have 
already  said,  and  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after more  fully  to  show,  all  the  senses  ai'e 
modifications  of  the  fii'st  touch,  or  feeling. 
Without  going  deeply  into  the  physiology 
of  hearing,  it  will  be  sufficient,  to  make 
the  subject  understood,  to  say  that,  every 
sound,  from  a 'W'hisper  to  the  blow  of  a 
sledge-hammer,  produces  a concussion  of 
the  adjacent  atmosphere,  causing  the  air 
to  vibrate  in  a straight  line  from  the  point 
of  concussion ; these  rays  or  thin  currents 
of  sound  are  collected  by  the  cartilage  of 
the  ear,  placed  in  such  a position  in  the 
head  as  to  receive  all  undulating  currents 
coming  in  front  and  laterally  towards  one 
or  both.  The  sounds  so  collected  by  the 
external  ear  are  carried  through  tlie  audi- 
tory passage  to  the  internal  ear,  where  the 
vibrating  air  acts  as  a stimulant  to  the 
chain  of  very  minute  bones  that,  thrown 
into  action,  strike  on  the  drum  of  the  car, 
the  sound  being  reverberated  and  magni- 
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tied  by  passing  along  a series  of  canals  and 
galleries — some  filled  with  air  and  some 
with  water — till  eventually  the  tremor  of 
the  original  sound  reaches  the  termination 
of  the  internal  mechanism,  on  which  the 
auditory  nerve  is  expanded  as  the  optic 
nerve  on  the  retina,  and  from  whence  the 
impression  is  conveyed  to  the  braiu  to  be 
interpreted.  It  will  be  now  necessary  to 
follow  up  these  general  remarks  by  a brief 
but  more  particular  description  of  the 
organ  and  its  parts.  Anatomists  divide 
the  ear  into  three  portions, — the  external, 
internal,  and  middle  ear. 

The  EXTERNAL  consists  of  what  is  vfr- 
tually  called  the  ear — the  oval-shaped, 
u’regular  cartilage,  situated  behind  the 
temple,  and  at  the  ramus  or  shaft  of  the 
jaw.  This  cartilage,  or  ])inna,  is  divided 
into  several  parts,  each  elevation  and  de- 
pression receiving  a name, — such  as  the 
helix  and  anti-helix,  tragus,  anti-tragus, 
and  loins  ; the  several  depressions,  chan- 
nels, and  furrows  of  the  pinna,  or  ear 
proper,  all  leading  into  a central  hollow  or 
funnel-shaped  cavity  called  the  concha,  or 
shell,  its  lower  extremity  terminating  in 
the  external  auditory  passage,  the  meatus 
auditorum. 

The  MIDDLE  EAR  Commences  with  the 
auditory  passage — the  continuation  of  the 
concha — and  which  conveys  the  vibrations 
of  ah’  to  the  tympanum,  or  drum,  a delicate 
membrane  terminating  the  tube  of  the 
meatus,  and  covering  the  rugged  entrance 
of  a small  cavity  in  the  temporal  bone. 
Immediately  behind  the  tympanum,  and 
connected  with  it,  are  three  extremely 
minute  bones,  connected  with  each  other, 
and  called,  from  their  fancied  shapes,  the 
hammer,  malleus  ; the  anvil,  incu,s  ; and 
the  sthrup,  or  stapis.  When  stimulated 
by  the  vibrations  of  air,  the  throe  small 
bones  have  the  power  of  tightening  the 
tympanum,  as  the  malleus  or  hammer 
strikes  it,  the  reverberation  of  sound  being 
prolonged  and  magnified  by  passing 
round  a series  of  small  cavities  in  the 
temporal  bone,  called  the  mastoid  cells, 
and  the  vestibule. 

The. INTERNAL  EAR  common'ccs  at  the 
end  of  tlie  vestibule,  and  is  generally 
called  the  labyrinth,  from  the  variety  and 
number  of  the  windings  and  passages  of 
which  it  consists.  The  first  of  these  are 
the  somieirculai’  canals,  of  which  there  are 
three, — the  perpendicular,  horizontal,  and 
oblique,  according  to  their  situations ; ; 
these  terminate  in  as  many  vase-like  i 
cavities,  called  the  ampulla.  The  last  ! 
portion  of  the  labyrinth,  or  internal  eiir,  ' 


is  the  cochlea,  an  externally  convoluted 
bone,  resembling  the  snail  or  periwinkle 
shell,  and  from  which  resemblance  it 
derives  its  name.  A thin,  bony  partition 
divides  the  internal  convolutions  of  the 
cochlea  into  two  passages,  called,  from 
then.’  du’ection,  the  stair  of  the  vestibule 
iscala  vestibuli),  and  the  stair  of  the  tym- 
panum [scala  tympani).  Over  all  the  ele- 
vations and  depressions  of  the  cochlea  and 
its  two  scala  (each  having  a particular 
name)  is  spread  a very  fine  and  dehcate 
membrane,  on  which  is  expanded  the 
filaments  of  the  cochlear  nerve,  the  whole 
part  being  made  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  shghtest  undulation  of  sound,  the 
actual  seat  of  hearing  residing  in  these 


THE  EAR. 

A.  External  Cartilage.  B.  Auditory  Passa.ge. 
C.  Tympanum  and  Eustachian  Tube.  D. 
Stapis,  Incus,  and  Malleus.  E.  Semicircular 
Canals.  E.  Cochlea  or  Shell. 

nervous  expansions  on  the  cochlea.  The 
ear,  as  the  eye,  nose,  and  tongue,  has  a 
special  nerve,  from  which  it  derives  its 
function  of  hearing.  The  nerve  destined 
for  this  duty  is  called  the  “ seventh  pair,” 
or  auditory  nerve,  which,  as  it  .approaches 
the  auditory  portion  of  the  temponol  bone 
on  each  side,  divides  into  two  branches ; 
one,  called  the  facial,  or  hard  portion, 
portio  darrt,  runs  forward  to  bo  distributed 
on  the  face,  while  the  other  and  larger 
portion,  called  the  auditory,  or  the  portio 
mollis,  or  soft  portion,  enters  the  temporal 
bono,  and,  dividing  into  mnn.v  bitches 
.and  twigs,  difl'uses  itself  over  the  diflerent 
parts  of  the  middle  and  internal  ear.  Tho 
lining  membrane  of  all  tho  c.onals  and 
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cavities  of  the  internal  ear,  on  which  each 
filament  loses  itself,  is  by  some  anatomists 
supposed  to  consist  entirely  of  the  thin 
expansion  of  the  nerves  themselves. 

The  external  ear  is  lined  hy  a reflection 
of  the  integument  of  the  face ; the  middle 
ear  by  a delicate  tissue,  the  continuation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
conveyed  to  it  hy  the  eustachian  tubes ; 
and  the  internal  ear  hy  a still  more  delicate 
investment,  supplied  by  the  nerves  them- 
selves. A set  of  extremely  minute 
muscles  move  the  small  hones  of  the  ear, 
causing  them  to  vibrate  on  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  some  of  the  canals,  and  on  the 
air  enclosed  in  others,  the  nerves  receiving 
their  impression  from  the  tremors  con- 
veyed to  the  air  or  water  in  these  passages 
and  cavities. 

EAE,  DISEASES  OE. — These  princi- 
pally proceed  from  inflammation  in  one 
form  or  other,  inducing  abscess,  thickening, 
an  excessive  flow  of  the  proper  secretion, 
or  an  entire  absence  of  that  natural  pro- 
tection. 

When  active  inflammation  takes  place, 
which  will  always  be  known  by  the  heat, 
tenderness,  and  heightened  colom-  of  the 
part,  vuth  acute  pain  and  headache,  the 
treatment  consists  in  acting  on  the  bowels 
by  the  usual  cooling  saline  purgatives, 
and  warm  fomentations  of  camomile 
tea  or  bran  poultices,  or  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a roasted  onion,  cut  in  two  and 
placed  over  the  opening  of  the  auditory 
passage. 

EAE,  EXCESS  OE  WAX  IN  THE. 
— This  is  frequently  the  cause  of  all  the 
noises  heard  hy  the  patient,  which  he 
likens  to  ringing  of  bells,  blows  of  sledge 
liammers,  rumbling  of  carts,  and  other 
chssonant  sounds. 

As  we  have  shown  under  Expectoration, 
the  mouth  is  always,  even  in  health,  ex- 
uding a secretion  to  keep  the  mucous 
membrane  in  its  healthy  function  ; so  the 
membrane  lining  the  nose  and  ears  is 
always  exuding  a secretion  to  keep  them 
moist,  prevent  dust  and  insects  irritating 
the  nerves  expanded  upon  them,  and,  in 
fact,  keep  the  tissue  in  the  healthy  exercise 
of  its  function.  , 

In  the  ear,  this  secretion  is  called  wax 
(sec  Wax) — a bitter,  viscid  exudation,  so 
rank  in  its  smell  that  no  insect  willinlrudc 
upon  the  spot  2)rotected  by  such  a guard. 
When  this  is  thrown  out  in  excess,  the 
watery  portion  is  driven  ofi’by  evaporation, 
and  a harfl  mass,  like  a plug,  (irmly  ad- 
hering to  the  sides  of  the  passage,.  cfFec- 
tunlly  prevents  the  access  of  sound  to  the 
20.5 


tympanum,  or,  passing  through  such  a 
medium,  conveys  those  unreal  sounds  to 
the  nerve  of  hearing  which  the  patient 
likens  to  thunder,  or  some  other  imaginaiw 
noise. 

The  TREATMENT  of  this  aflection  con- 
sists in  removing  the  obstruction,  and 
preventing  its  recurrence.  Eor  the  first, 
an  injection  of  warm  water,  or  soap-suds, 
thrown  into  the  ear  by  a syringe,  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  if  a warm  poultice  has 
been  previously  applied  to  the  ear  to  ex- 
pand the  passage  and  facilitate  the  removal 
of  the  wax.  The  syringing  should  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a day,  the 
instrument  being  held  about  an  inch  from 
the  orifice.  When  the  v^ax  is  difficult  to 
remove,  a little  almond  oil  should  he 
dropped  into  the  ear  between  the  times  of 
using  the  syinnge,  a little  cotton  being  put 
in  to  retain  it. 

The  same  symptoms  arising  from  in- 
durated wax  may  proceed  from  congestion 
of  the  brain,  or  apoplexy,  when,  of  course, 
such  local  treatment  is  quite  unnecessary. 

When  there  is  an  absence  of  the  proper 
secretion,  and  the  ear  looks  red,  dry,  and 
shining,  friction  with  the  fingers  behind 
the  ear,  and  the  insertion  of  some  wool 
soaked  in  almond  oil,  on  which  two  or 
three  drops  of  friar’s  balsam  have  been 
poured,  placed  in  the  ear,  will,  in  a few 
hom’s,  stimulate  the  vessels  to  throw  out 
their  proper  secretion. 

EAE  ACHE  is  an  affection  that  de- 
pends more  on  sympathy  -with  the  neigh- 
bom'ing  gums  than  on  any  other  cause. 
The  irritation  caused  by  cutting  the  per- 
manent teeth  in  youth,  and  the  vnsdom 
teeth  in  adults,  is  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  this  disti’essing  pain,  which  can  always 
be  relieved  by  scarifying  the  gum  above 
the  tooth,  by  inserting  a little  wool  in  the 
ear  wetted  with  laudanum,  and  covering 
the  ear  with  a large  hot  bran  poultice.  If 
these  means  do  not  afford  relief,  give  a 
blue  pill  and  black  draught  in  adchtion, 
and  apply  two  or  three  leeches  behind  the 
ear.  When  the  earache  proceeds  from 
cold,  or  some  nervous  aflection  of  the  head, 
the  wool  with  laudanunr  in  the  ear,  and 
fomentation  of  camomiles,  will  in  general 
subdue  the  pain. 

EAE-TEUMEET.— A mechnnicttl  ap- 
pliance for  the  use  of  deaf  people,  made 
onerally  of  a thin  metal,  whicli,  rever- 
crating  and  mai^nil^ying  the  speaker’s 
tones,  produces,  without  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  voice,  a distinct  utterance, 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed. Ear-trumpets  are  made  of  several 
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articles,  and  the  mechanism  is  now  brought 
to  such  perfection  that  they  become  of  the 
highest  value  to  such  as  are  suffering 
from  the  deprivation  of  hearing. 

EARS,  SORE. — A complaint  to  which 
scrofulous  children  are  very  liable  during 
the  period  of  cutting  their  teeth.  The 
foetid  discharge  and  unsightly  sores  be- 
hind and  sun’ounding  the  cartilage  of 
the  ear  are  both  very  unpleasant  to  the 
sight  and  harassing  to  the  patient  from 
their  pain  and  obstinacy. 

To  attempt  to  ciu-e  such  a constitutional 
cause  by  local  applications  would  be  both 
mischievous  and  absurd.  As  such  causes 
arise  from  the  irritation  of  the  teeth,  we 
shall  postpone  our  remarks  upon  this 
treatment  till  we  come  to  the  subject  of 
Teething,  w'hich  see. 

EARTHS. — The  name  given  by  chemists 
to  a class  of  imperfect  minerals,  forming, 
in  many  instances,  oxides  of  metals,  which 
constitute  what  scientific  men  call  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
earth  beneath  our  feet,  and  lying  above 
the  deeper  seated  and  pure  metals. 

Chemists  diride  the  earths  into  three 
classes,  according  to  their  chief  con- 
stituents ; as  the  alkaline  earths  — as 
baryta,  lime,  magnesia,  &c. ; the  argilla- 
ceous earths,  or  the  clays — such  as  those 
containing  alumina;  and  the  silicious,  or 
the  sands,  and  such  as  contain  silica  or  Hint. 

Though  all  of  these  are  largely  used  in 
the  arts,  and  yield  highly  important  pro- 
ducts, most  of  them  are  also  useful,  and 
several  form  very  valuable  drugs  and 
remedial  agents  in  disease.  See  Mag- 
nesia, Alumina,  &c. 

EARTH  BATH. — The  ancients  were 
great  advocates  of  this  agent  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  but  the  practice  had  long 
fallen  into  desuetude,  and  would  probably 
never  have  been  revived,  had  not  a recent 
class  of  Continental  empirics  again  es- 
tablished it,  and  by  the  advocacy  of  some 
high  names  restored  it  to  something  like 
spasmodic  vitality ; for  it  is  never  likely 
to  become  a general  practice,  or  find  much 
favour  with  the  public.  In  warm  climates 
and  light  sandy  soils,  where  the  solar  heat 
strikes  deep,  the  idea  of  burying  a patient 
up  to  his  throat,  naked,  in  the  caidh,  for 
a certain  circle  of  hcui's,  might  bo  recon- 
ciled to  some  principles  of  honest  practice; 
but  in  this  country,  the  project  of  planting 
a row  of  patients  like  sea-kale  in  our  cold 
clay^  soil,  with  the  hope  of  doing  them 
service,  is  too  preposterous  to  bo  enter- 
tained by  any  medical  men  who  look  for 
honourable  and  legitimate  distinction. 


EAU  DE  ARQUEBUSADE. — A once 
fashionable  vulneraiy  water,  highly  es- 
teemed for  the  cure  of  wounds,  consisting 
of  Spirits  of  wine  distilled  with  several 
aromatic  plants. 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE.— This  greatly 
valued  perfume,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  city  where  it  is  so  largely  manu- 
factured, consists  of  a distillation  in 
alcohol  of  the  oils  of  bergamot,  orange, 
rosemary,  bruised  cardamom  seeds,  and 
orange-dower  water.  As  a perfume,  it  is 
pungent,  aromatic,  and  refreshing,  and 
something  like  oim  lavender  water. 

EAU  DE  LUCE. — A powerful  resto- 
rative water,  or,  more  properly,  spirit, 
only  differing  from  our  most  powerful 
ammonia  foetissima  in  having  mastich  and 
the  oils  of  lavender  and  amber  dissolved 
in  i t.  It  is  extremely  powerful,  and  should 
on  no  account  be  imprudently  applied  to 
the  nose.  Eau  de  luce  is  known  ti-om  all 
other  articles  by  being  of  a milky  white,  or 
whitish  appearance. 

EAU  DE  RABEL. — A Continental 
medicine,  composed  of  rectified  spirits,  or 
alcohol,  distilled  with  a third  of  sulphuric 
ether. 

EAU  DE  SAYLILE.— The  name  of  a 
French  bleaching  liquid,  composed  of  car- 
bonate of  potass  and  chloride  of  lime  dis- 
solved in  water,  then  satiu-ating  the  solu- 
tion with  chlorine  gas. 

EAU  DE  VIE,  OK  AQUA  YITHl, 
Water  of  Life. — A name  given  by  the 
French  to  brandy. 

EAU  MEDICINALE  D’HUSSEN.— 
A foreign  nostrum  for  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, made  by  infusing  meadow  saffron 
in  sherry,  or  some  other  white  wine,  and 
taking  from  half  a teaspoonful,  gradually 
increased  to  a dessertspoonful,  for  a dose. 

EBULLITION. — The  boiling  point : a 
term  used  in  chemistry  to  indicate  when 
water  has  attained  such  a degree  of  heat 
that  it  is  on  the  point  of  being  converfed 
into  steam. 

EBUR. — The  Latin  word  for  ivory. 
Ebur  nigr^mi,  ivory-black. 

ECCHYMOSIS. — Any  discoloration  of 
the  skin,  caused  by  the  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  cellular  tissue  below  it.  The 
most  intelligible  explanation  of  an  ccchy- 
mosis  is  in  the  familiar  instance  of  a 
black  eye.  Ecchymosis  is  in  general  pro- 
duced by  a blow,  fall,  or  a bruise,  which 
rupturing  some  small  vein  beneath  the 
cuticle,  the  blood  escapes  in  the  cells  of  the 
membrane,  and,  showing  through  the 
transparent  cuticle,  gives  the  livid  appear- 
ance which  forms  the  character  ot  the 
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injury.  Sometimes,  in  cases  of  great  con- 
stitutional debility  and  physical  relaxa- 
tion, as  in  scurvy  or  typhus,  the  small 
superficial  vessels  give  way  without 
violence  or  injury,  causing  those  pm'ple 
patches  on  the  body  so  serious  a 
symptom  of  the  disease,  and  known  as 
‘pct-ccliicB* 

ECLAMPSL4. — The  name  of  a very 
formidable  species  of  convulsions  to  which 
women  are  subject  in  cases  of  severe 
labour,  or  as  a consequence  of  excessive 
flooding  after  delivery.  At  whatever 
stage  it  arrives,  or  whether  the  result  of 
initation  or  exhaustion,  eclampsia  is 
always  a most  alarming  condition.  See 
Laboue. 

ECSTASIS. — To  be  in  a state  .beyond 
reason  or  control,  beside  oneself ; a species 
of  ecstasy.  See  Teance. 

ECTHYMA. — A particular  disease  of 
the  skin,  of  which  there  ai’e  several 
varieties.  See  Skin,  Diseases  of. 

ECTEOPIUM. — Avertion  or  turning 
out ; a disease  of  the  eyelids,  by  which  the 
ciliary  ridge,  or  the  margin  in  which  are  the 
eyelashes,  when  the  upper  hd  is  . affected, 
point  upwards.  The  treatment  of  this 
somewhat  rare  disease  depends  on  the 
character  it  usually  assumes ; in  general, 
the  judicious  employment  of  lunar  caustic 
may  be  depended  on  for  a cure. 

ECZEMA. — A vesicular  disease  of  the 
skin,  in  which  the  eruption  appears  in  a 
very  minute  crop  of  vesicles.  See  Skin, 
Diseases  of. 

EFFERVESCENCE.— The  bubbling 
up  or  agitation  observable  in  any  fluid 
through  which  a quantity  of  gas  is 
escaping,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mixture 
of  a soda  and  seidlitz  powder ; the  hissing 
noise  created  by  the  addition  of  the  acid 
to  the  alkali  is  called  the  effervescence, 
and  the  gas  given  off  by  the  mixtm-e, 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

EFFERVESCING  DRAUGHTS  can 
be  made  with  either  of  the  fixed  or  with 
the  volatile  alkali,  and  with  any  of  the 
vegetable  acids.  The  proportion  of  the 
two  ingredients  depends  upon  tlie  acid 
used  to  neutralize  the  alkali  j the  follow- 
ing proportions,  however,  will  always 
afford,  to  a tumblerful  of  water,  a copious 
and  refreshing  draught;  and  if  a small 
quantity  of  syrup  of  orange-peel  or 
capillaire,  and  a tablcspoonful  of  brandy, 
be  previously  mixed  with  the  water,  a 
grateful  and  exhilarating  beverage  will 
be  obtained,  which  in  hot  Weather  will 
be  found  extremely  beneficial.  Take 
of— 


1.  Carbonate  of  potass  . 2 scruples. 

Tartaric  acid  ....  25  grains. 

2.  Carbonate  of  soda  . . drachm. 

Tartaric  acid  . ^ drachm. 

3.  Cai'bonate  of  ammonia  ^ drachm. 

Citric  acid  ....  25  grains. 

EFFLORESCENCE. — A term  used  by 
physicians  to  indicate  a rough,  jiowdery 
condition  of  the  skin,  observable  in  some 
cutaneous  diseases.  Also  a term  used  by 
chemists  to  characterize  certain  salts 
which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  give  off 
much  of  then’  water  of  crystallization, 
and  become  dry  and  powdery  on  their 
stu’faces.  Of  this  class  are  all  the  salts 
of  soda.  Efflorescence  is  contradis- 
tinguished from  dehquescence. 

EFFLUVIUM.— A smell,  an  odour, 
caused  by  some  gas,  vapour,  or  exhala- 
tion arising  fi’om  any  cause  or  substance. 
The  word,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural, 
is  in  a medical  sense  confined  to  offensive 
odom's  or  noxious  gases,  or  such  as  are 
injurious  to  health. 

EFFUSION. — The  pouring  out  of  any 
fluid,  whether  into  a cavity  of  the  body 
or  into  the  cellular  tissue.  An  effusion 
may  be  either  of  scrum  or  of  blood,  which, 
if  poured  out  on  the  brain  or  into  the  bag 
of  the  lungs,  produces  apoplexy,  or  water 
on  the  brain,  in  the  first  instance;  and 
congestion,  or  water  in  the  chest,  in  the 
other.  Effusion  may  take  place  in  aU 
parts  of  the  body,  into  the  joints,  the 
lining  membranes  of  cavities,  or  between 
the  skin  and  muscles.  See  Congestion. 

EGESTA. — A medical  term  for  what- 
ever is  discharged  from  the  body  as  waste 
or  debris,  and  the  opposite  of  ingesta. 

EGGS. — These  valuable  articles  of  diet 
will  be  considered  under  the  article  of 
Food,  which  see. 

EJACULATORY. — Ejecting  or  casting 
forth.  The  name  of  a set  of  delicate 
muscles  peculiar  to  the  male,  and  situated 
at  the  bulb  of  the  urethra;  their  function  is 
to  elevate  the  bulb,  and  expel  the  secretion. 

ELASTIC  GUM.— The  name  given  to 
Caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber,  which  see. 

ELASTICITY'". — The  property  which 
belongs  to  several  bodies  of  recovering 
their  original  form  when  unduly  elongated 
or  sti’ctchcd,  and  the  cause  of  tension 
withdrawn.  Among  vegetable  substances, 
the  india-rubber  presents  us  with  the  most 
perfect  example  of  elasticity  in  every 
direction.  Muscular  fibre  also  affords  a 
good  illustration,  and  some  of  the  metals 
jirescnt  the  same  property,  but  only  in  ono 
direction — that  of  recovering  from  a bent 
to  a straight  direction.  The  combination 
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of  steel  with  india-rubber  called  vulcanized 
caoutchouc,  however,  gives  a material 
which  possesses  an  elasticity  capable 
of  restoration  in  every  direction;  it  has 
therefore  been  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  sui’gical  appliances  of  every 
description,  cushions,  beds,  bandages,  &c. 

ELATBEIUM  and  ELATEEINE.— 
The  active  alkaloid  principles  of  the  wild 
cucumber,  and  the  most  powerful  pm-- 
gatives  we  possess,  being  excessively 
drastic  in  then  action.  In  all  cases  of 
emergency,  where  a rapid  operation  on  the 
bowels  is  requh-ed,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
lower  the  system  by  copious  watery  eva- 
cuations, as  in  apojilexy  and  dropsy, 
elaterium  becomes  most  valuable.  The 
principal  preparation  of  the  wild  or 
squirting  cucumber  is  an  extract — the 
extraettim  elaterii,  the  dose  of  which  is 
from  5 to  -j  a grain. 

ELBOW  J OINT. — This  articulation 
consists  of  three  bones, — the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  humerus,  or  bone  of  the 
arm;  and  the  heads  of  the  two  bones  of 
the  forearm,  the  rad-kts  and  the  ulna. 
These  bones  are  firmly  bound  together 
and  secured  in  their  places,  and  their 
action  guai'anteed,by  a number  of  powerful 
ligaments,  both  anterior  and  posterior  as 
well  as  lateral  and  transverse,  independent- 
of  internal  secmlties  and  protections. 
The  elbow  joint  admits  of  four  motions, — 
flexion  and  extension,  that  is,  the  bending 
of  the  forearm  on  the  aim,  and  its  after 
extension  or.  bringing  back ; and  the  half 
rotatory  action  of  the  radius  on  the  ulna, 
called  pronation  when  the  back  of  the  hand 
is  turned  downwards,  and  supination  when 
the  back  of  the  hand  is  tm'ned-  upwards. 

The  elbow  joint  is  subject  to  severe  in- 
flammation, which  frequently  terminates 
in  the  mortification  or  death  of  a portion 
of  the  three  bones.  This  disease  only 
occurs  in  scrofulous  persons,  and  children 
of  a very  diseased  habit.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  amputate  the  arm  for  this 
disease,  but  it  is  now  usual  to  attempt 
its  cure  in  the  early  stage  by  producing 
great  counter-irritation  by  means  of  the 
actual  cautery,  and,  in  the  advanced  con- 
dition, by  cutting  into  the  joint  and  re- 
moving the  entire  portion.  Tliis  operation , 
which  has  been  highly  successful,  is  called 
excision. 

EL  DEE. — This  common-looking  but 
fast-growing  plant  is  an  article  of  great 
mediciu^  utility,  every  part  of  the  tree 
being  of  some  special  value. 

Pkopebties  and  Uses.— The  elder,  or  , 
Sambucus,  tliough  now  but  seldom  used, 


was  at  one  time  held  in  great  esteem,  the 
root,  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  and  berries 
being  each  used  for  a different  object; 
while  so  highly  was  it  valued,  that  the 
bark,  dried  and  powdered,  was  used  as  a 
snuff  in  aU  nervous  affections  of  the  head, 
and  a juice  expressed  from  the  stem  and 
root  was  regarded  as  a specific  against  the 
bite  of  an  adder  or  mad  dog. 

The  most  important  of  the  operations  of 
elder  were  those  of  a purgative,  diuretic, 
and  emetic.  That  all  pai’ts  of  the  plant 
possess  the  first  two  of  these  properties 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  modem  practice 
has,  however,  ignored  all  these  and  other 
quahties,  and  elder  is  now  only  employed 
as  a cooling  salve,  or  lotion. 

The  only  preparations  now  in  vogue  are 
the  two  ointments — one  made  with  the 
leaves  and  the  other  with  the  flow'ers, — 
and  a water  distilled  from  the  elder  flowers. 
The  ripe  berries  act  as  a coohng  laxative, 
and  the  wine  made  in  the  country  from 
the  fruit  is,  when  taken  hot,  a most  effica- 
cious diaphoretic,  producing  a copious 
perspiration. 

It  is  as  a cosmetic,  however,  that  this 
plant  is  most  serviceable.  In  cases  of 
freckles,  blotches,  or  any  eruption  on  the 
face,  the  white  elder  ointment — that  made 
with  the  flowers — rubbed  into  the  face  or 
hands  before  going  to  bed  will,  after  a few 
applications,  remove  all  blemishes  from 
the  coimtenance.  The  elder-flower  water, 
both  as  a wash  for  the  hands  and  face, 
and  as  a collyrium  for  the  eyes,  will  be 
found  of  great  benefit;  while  as  an  eye 
■water,  in  any  slight  heat  or  inflammation, 
it  may  be  used  with  a certainty  of  benefit. 

ELECAMPANE,  or  the  Inula  cam- 
patia. — A common  native  ■wild  plant, 
growing  on  the  margins  of  fields  and  the 
banks  of  lanes,  and  flowering  in  J uly  or 
August.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  order 
Composite. 

Elecampane  is  a warm,  grateful  sto- 
machic, and  Avhen  boiled  with  cringo, 
becomes  a veiy  seiviceable  expectorant  in 
long-standing  colds  and  astiqnatic  coughs. 

ELECTEICITY.  See  Medical  Elec- 
tricity, and  Galvanism. 

ELECTEUM.— Amber,  which  see. 

ELECTUAEY.— A kind  of  confection, 
made  ■«dth  sugar  or  honey,  and  some  other 
article,  finely  powdered  and  intimately 
united.  The  only  electuary  that  now 
retains  a place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  the 
lenitive  electuary.  See  Confection. 

ELEMI.— A gum-resin,  fomiorly  in  use 
as  an  expectorimtand  diaphoretic,  but  now 
entirely  superseded. 
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ELEPBANTIASIS  AEABUM.— The 
elephant  leg,  Barbadoes  leg,  Yam  leg,  or 
Galle  and  Cochin  leg,  as  it  is  differently 
called  in  different  coimtriesj  but  the  phase 
of  it  which  forms  the  heading  of  this 
article,  or  the  Arabian  variety,  is  the  most 
inveterate  form  of  this  loathsome  disease. 
Elephantiasis  is  a chronic  swelling  and 
enlargement  of  one  or  both  legs,  to  which 
.the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  are  par- 
ticularly subject,  as  well  as  the  lower  class 
of  natives  both  in  Africa  and  Asia.  From 
the  constant  effusion  of  lymph  beneath 
the  cuticle,  the  limb  becomes,  in  time,  of 
an  enormous,  misshapen  bulk,  somewhat 
resembling  the  root  known  as  the  yam, 
and  of  a texture  and  size  like  that  of  an 
elephant,  the  cuticle  resembling  the  bark 
of  a tree;  at  the  same  time  the  ears 
become  elongated,  and  hang  on  the 
shoulders,  the  face  becomes  swollen  and 
disfigured,  and  all  pendulous  parts  pre- 
tematuraUy  enlarged.  The  disease  is  a 
cutaneous  affection,  and  requires  frequent 
hot  baths,  powerful  sudoiifics,  and  strong 
doses  of  tonic  medicines.  Hitherto  the 
disease  has  been  considered  hopeless,  and 
the  revolting  objects,  shunned  by  all,  creep 
away  out  of  human  sight,  and  die  in  their 
voluntary  solitude.  See  Baebadoes  Leg-. 

ELEVATOE.  — A name  given  by 
anatomists  to  certain  muscles  that  lift  up 
or  elevate  any  particular  paid;  such  as  the 
elevator  anguli  oris,  or  the  elevator  of  the 
angle  or  comer  of  the  mouth,  and  elevator 
ani.  Also  the  name  of  an  instrument 
used  by  surgeons  in  trephining. 

ELIXIE. — An  Ai’abic  word,  signifying 
strength.  The  Arabian  chemists  regarded 
an  elixir  as  a fine  and  extremely  useful 
tincture,  or  a medicine  made  by  strong  in- 
fusion, and  where  the  ingredients  were 
almost  entirely  dissolved  in  themenstmum. 
jVn  elixh  is  consequently  much  thicker  than 
a tincture.  Formerly  there  only  existed 
two  compounds,  the  elixir  vitae  and  the 
elixir  jrroprietatis.  A century  ago  there 
were  several  tinctui’cs  to  which  the  teim 
elixir  was  given,  from  a supposed  belief  in 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  compound 
as  a medicine.  The  chief  of  these  were 
the  Elixir  of  Health  (compound  tincture 
of  senna).  Elixir  of  Longevity  (tinctm’e  of 
aloes,  ginger,  and  canellaralba).  Stomachic 
Elixir  (compound  tincture  of  gentian), 
Saci’ed  Elixir  (tinctui'e  of  aloes  and  rhu- 
barb), Elixir  of  Nature  (compound  tinc- 
ture of  aloes).  Paregoric  Elixir  (compound 
tincture  of  camphor),  and  Elixir  of  Vitriol, 
or  diluted  sulphuric  acid  coloured.  The 
last  two  are  the  only  elixirs  now  known  in 
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the  shops,  except  the  patent  medicine 
called  Daffy’s  Elixh’. 

ELM. — ^The  bark  of  this  well-known 
tree,  the  Ulnius  campestris,  is  occasionally 
used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent,  wash, 
or  gai'gle,  about  10  drachms  of  the  bruised 
bark  to  a pint  of  water  being  the  usual 
proportion  for  making  the  decoction. 

EMACIATION,  or  wasting  of  the  body, 
is  a symptom  of  many  chronic  and  acute 
diseases,  and  when  rapid  and  excessive, 
shows  the  gravity  of  the  disease. 

Emaciation  or  wasting  of  the  muscles, 
is  always  chai’acterized  by  an  unhealthy 
pallor  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  great 
relaxation  of  that  membrane,  the  cuticle 
often  hanging  in  folds. 

EMBALMING. — The  process  of  pre- 
paring a dead  body  to  resist  the  decay 
natiu’al  to  aU  animal  fibre. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  most  celebrated 
embalmers  of  anti- 
quity, and  brought 
the  practice  to  an 
art.  Whether  the 
preserving  of  then.’ 
dead  was  an  ordi- 
nance of  theh  reli- 
gion, or  their  reli- 
gion gi’ew  out  of 
the  art  of  embalm- 
ing, is  imcertain ; 
but  the  Egyptians, 
confined  to  anarrow 
valley  between  two 
chains  of  hills,  with 
a mere  strip  of  land 
on  either  side  of  the 
Nile  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  seeds 
and  fruits  of  the 
eax’th,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent they  had  httle 
soil  to  set  aside  as 
graveyards,  if  the 
annual  immdation 
of  the  country,  by 
the  overflowing  of 
their  river,  would 
not  have  washed 
their  dead  away 
every  year  out 
of  then’  shallow 
graves. 

In  this  dilemma, 
it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in 
their  earliest  ajjes 
the  Egyptians  in- 
tuiTcd  their  dead  in  the  sands  of  the  ad- 
joming  desert,  though  here  again  they 
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must  have  quickly  discovered  that  the 
dogs  and  jackals  could  easily  reach  the 
unguarded  dead,  and  rifle  their  graves. 
That  they  did,  however,  at  one  time  adopt 
this  plan  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  or  how 
else  should  they  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  sands  of  their  desert 
contained  the  article  most  necessary  for 
embalming,  or,  rather,  preserving  the 
deadp  However  the  fact  was  obtained 
that  this  arid  sand  contained  an  immense 
quantity  of  coarse  carbonate  of  soda,  or 
nitron,  if  not  from  having  buried  then- 
dead,  and  discovered  how  completely  they 
were  dried  and  made  endurable,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing ; but  they  did  ac- 
quire the  knowledge,  and  nitron  hence- 
forth became  the  chief  article  in  the 
process.  Embalming  soon  after  became 
the  fashion,  the  law,  and  part  of  the 
religious  obligations  of  the  people.  So 
lucrative  a process,  however,  was  not 
allowed  to  become  a mercantile  specula- 
tion, and  being  a religious  rite,  the  priest- 
hood took  the  business  into  their  own 
hands,  and  forty  days  after  receiving  the 
corpse  retm-ued  to  the  friends  the  mummy 
of  their  relative,  so  embalmed  and  pro- 
tected, that  whether  kept  at  home,  sent  to 
the  catacombs,  or  pledged  to  some  usiu-er 
for  a temporary  loan,  it  was  calculated  to 
last  intact  tiU  the  crack  of  doom. 

The  first  process  in  the  art  of  embalming 
was  to  extract  the  brain  and  eyes,  remove 
all  the  viscera  from  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
and  then  immerse  the  body  in  a tank 
filled  with  a solution  of  nitron,  in  which 
it  remained  for  several  days.  The  body 
was  then  taken  out  and  carefully  dried, 
the  cavities  of  the  mouth,  head,  and  trunk 
filled  up — if  a wealthyperson,withbenzoin, 
myrrh,  and  spices ; if  a poor  or  inferior 
individual,  instead  of  tliese  expensive 
drugs,  the  cavities  were  filled  with  bitu- 
men,— and  two  artificial  eyes  placed  in  the 
sockets,  and  the  body  sewn  up.  The  legs, 
arms,  and  trunk  were  then  separately 
bound  in  bandages  of  linen,  soaked  in  a 
liquid  prepared  with  naphtha  imd  benzoin, 
a spirit  resembling  friar’s  balsam. 
Eventually  the  limbs  w-ere  placed  together, 
the  arms  by  the  side,  and  a succession  of 
rollers  bound  the  Avhole  body,  enveloping 
the  entire  I'raine  from  head  to  foot.  A 
mask,  previously  taken  from  the  corpse, 
and  painted  to 'resemble  life,  was  then 
placed  over  the  enveloped  face  and  finnly 
secured,  and  a parchment,  on  which  was 
inscribed  (he  name,,  age,  and  occupation 
of  the  person,  affixed  to  (ho  breast,  and 
the  mummy  taken  home. 


EMBONPOINT. — A French  term,  sig- 
nifying of  a full  body;  a person  well 
developed  without  being  corpulent,  but 
rather  approaching  to  that  condition. 
The  term  is  chiefly  confined  to  females. 

EMBROCATION.— From  a Greek 
verb  signifying  to  soak,  or  moisten.  Bv 
an  embrocation  was  formerlj-  understood 
a medicinal  liquor,  which  was  allowed  to 
distil,  or  fall  from  a height  very  slowlj 
and  drop  by  drop  on  the  part  on  which  it 
was  desirable  for  it  to  fall,  and  into  which 
it  was  supposed  to  soak  or  be  absorbed. 
The  modern  signification  of  the  word  is 
any  oleaginous  or  spirituous  compound  of 
a stimulating  character,  and  intended  to 
be  used  with  friction ; consequently  ana- 
lagous  to  liniment,  though,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  latter  term  should  be  confined  to 
all  thick,  oily  mixtm-es  meant  for  external 
use— such  as  camphorated  oil,  or  hartshorn 
and  oil, — and  the  word  embrocation  con- 
fined to  spirituous  compounds,  such  as  opo- 
deldoc, and  some  others. 

EMBRYO. — To  sprout  out,  or  bud 
forth ; a name  given  by  anatomists  to  the 
ovum,  or  human  germ  in  the  womb,  and 
so  called  up  to  the  fourth  month,  or 
period  of  quickening ; after  which  it  re- 
ceives the  name  of  Foetus,  which  see. 

EMETICS.. — A class  of  di-ugs  which 
produce  vomiting,  by  the  influence  of  some 
peculiar  and  specific  action  on  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach,  and  independent  of  smell, 
taste,  or  local  irritation. 

There  are  few  diseases  to  which  man 
is  subject,  especially  active  diseases,  in: 
which  emetics  may  not  only  be  found 
useful,  but  often  of  the  most  signal  service, 
not  only  by  removing  expeditiously  from 
the  system  some  crude  or  offensive  sub- 
stance doing  hurt  by  its  presence,  but  by 
the  reactionary  influence  they  exercise  as 
stimulants,  and  also  by  the  alter  effects  on 
the  bowels  and  skin. 

Emetics  also  act  powerfully  as  febri- 
fuges in  acute  fevers  and  inflammations 
by  the  nausea  and  relaxation  they  cause 
when  judiciously  employed, — in  other 
words,  by  preventing  them  acting  as 
emetics,  and  giving  them  in  such  doses  as 
will  produce  all  the  nausea  and  sickness 
w-ithout  the  consummation  and  vomiting. 
Emetics  ai-c  cither  of  the  mineral  or  vege- 
table kingdom : belonging  to  the  mineral 
arc  mercury  sulphate,  antimony  (ar- 
trale  and  sulphurct,  copper  .«ulpba(e,  and 
zinc  sulphate;  and  of  (lie  vegetable  are- 
included  ipecacuanha,  squills,  mustard, 
cainoniile  (cn,  a‘>nvabacca.  and  tqbaecq. 

Emetics  should  alwavs  be  given  in  a 
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fluid  foi’m,  and  followed  by  draughts  of 
warm  water,  to  facilitate  the  vomiting  and 
prevent  the  pain  of  straining.  In  cases 
of  poisoning  with  mineral  substances,  the 
vegetable  emetics  are  preferred,  and  when 
the  poison  is  of  a vegetable  nature  the 
mineral  emetics  are  the  most  appropriate. 

In  the  absence  of  any  recognized  emetic, 
the  stomach  may  always  be  emptied  by 
taking  a copious  draught  of  warm  water, 
and  then  pressing  down  the  root  of  the 
tongue  by  the  finger,  or  the  handle  of  a 
spoon ; warm  water,  in  which  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  has  been  dissolved,  will 
act  as  a vomit  in  a few  minutes ; so  also 
will  a draught  of  weak  rue  tea,  taken 
warm. 

When  the  spoon  or  finger  are  objected 
to,  tickling  the  fauces  and  uvula  with  a 
feather  will  always  excite  the  stomach 
into  action,  especially  if  done  after  a 
draught  of  warm  water. 

There  are  some  few  conditions  of  the 
body  in  which  emetics  are  not  only  im- 
proper, but  dangerous ; such  as  in  cases  of 
congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs,  in  cases 
of  great  debilit}',  or  in  the  advanced  state 
of  pregnancy.  In  sudden  cramps,  and 
exhaustion  from  excessive  heat  or  fatigue, 
and  in  obstinate  cases  of  constipation,  when 
purgatives  have  no  effect  on  the  liowels 
— in  all  these  emetics  arc  highly  beneficial. 
Vegetable  emetics  take  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  to  operate,  while 
the  minerals  produce  their  action  in  eight 
or  ten  minutes. 

EMIGRANT  axd  EMIGRATION. 
— So  rapid  has  been  the  progress  in  colo- 
nization within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
so  surprising  the  advancement  in  all  the 
British  settlements  during  that  time, 
especially  in  the  Austrahan  dependencies, 
that  emigi-ation,  no  longer-  confined  to 
the  compelled  and  necessitous,  has  become 
almost  a fashion  ; and  thousands  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  life  are  now  making  the 
most  remote  colonies  their  homo,  and,  for- 
getting the  dread  of  distance,  the  dangers 
of  the  voyage,  and  the  15,000  miles  of 
water  that  separate  them  from  the  anti- 
podes, cheerfully  embark  their  families 
and  fortunes  in  the  hopoof  realizing,  in  a 
new  clime,  those  promises  of  wealth  and 
independence  so  glowingly  hehl  out  to 
the  intended  emigrant  in  those  favoured 
lands. 

But  whether  the  voluntary  exile  seeks 
to  plant  his  fig  tree  and  vine,  and  raise  a 
new  homestead,  by  the  mighty  lakes  of 
Canada,  on  the  rieh  levels  of  Soutluirn 
Africa,  turns  to  the  teeming  soil  of  New 
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Zealand,  or  prefers  the  auriferous  gullies 
or  grazing  pastures  of  Australia,  there  is 
one  question  he  must  ask  himself  before 
even  hai-bouring  the  thought, — a question 
paramount  to  every  other  consideration 
connected  with  the  subject,  and  one  on 
which  not  only  his  own  peace  and  pros- 
perity hang,  but  on  which  the  -whole 
future  of  his  wife  and  family  depends  for 
happiness  or  ship-m,-eek.  That  question  is 
this, — Is  he  a fit  person  to  emigrate  ? 
Personal  vanity  will  generally  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative;  and  if  the 
emigrant  have  any  capital,  that  response 
■will  be  even  more  emphatic  and  prompt, 
the  deliberate  judgment  having  seldom 
much  to  do  in  the  decision. 

In  aU  the  colonies  from  which  the  cry 
comes  to  the  mother  country  for  emigra- 
tion, the  article  so  earnestly  applied  for  is 
hands,  not  heads — men  and  women  who 
can  -work ; in  fact,  the  labom-er,  not  the 
thinker,  is  the  desideratum  of  all  yovmg 
states. 

Should  the  progress  of  Australia  con- 
tinue at  its  present  ratio  for  another  fifty 
years,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  even  the 
most  successful  of  her  five  colonies  will  be 
in  so  advanced  a position  as  to  requu-e  the 
importation  of  that  higher  order  of  intel- 
lects who  can  only  find  patronage  ih  long 
settled  and  highly  refined  governments 
and  societies.  With  this  fact  before  his 
mind,  the  emigrant  who  proposes  to  make 
his  home  in  one  of  the  more  youthful 
colonies  must  go  out  with  the  full  deter- 
mination to  work  himself,  both  with  his 
hands  and  his  head ; and  that  he  may  do 
the  latter  effectively,  he  should  be  capable 
of  du-ecting  others  how  to  do  what  may  be 
required. 

Requisites  foe  an  Emigkant. — Any 
person  who  wishes  to  emigrate  should 
possess  a sound  constitution,  a good  stock 
of  animal  spirits,  a cheerful  disposition,  to 
enable  him  to  make  light  of  difficulties, 
with  energy  to  surmount  all  the  vexations 
and  troubles  that  may  befall ; he  should, 
besides,  have  a general  knowledge  of  most 
of  the  useful  trades,  especially  those  of 
the  blaclcsmith  and  carpenter,  and  should 
practically  know  how  to  weld  a piece  of 
ii'on,  face  an  axe,  and  make  a serviceable 
stool  and  table.  A few  days’  experience  in 
basketmaking  before  he  quits  his  native 
I land  will  materially  add  to  his  after  use- 
I fulness,  lie  should,  in  fact,  bo  capable  of 
turning  his  hand  to  any  occupation. 
Besides  these,  some  practical  insight  into 
agriculture  and  gi-azing  is  a primary  and 
absolute  necessity. 
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As  everything  in  the  • colonies,  parti- 
cularly in  Australia,  is  so  entirely  different, 
both  in  the  physical  and  social  state  of  the 
country,  from  what  ho  has  left  at  home, 
the  chances  are,,  that,  uhlcss  the  emigrant 
can  depend  with  confidence  on  himself, 
disappointment  will  encounter  him  at 
every  turn,  and  his  expected  contentment 
be  changed  into  vexation  and  chagrin ; if, 
however,  he  possesses  such  general  useful 
knowledge  ns  we  have  suggested  the 
necessity  of,  and,  moreover,  has  cheerful- 
ness and  self-reliance,  he  is  the  man  not 
only  to  succeed,  but  to  prosper  in  a new 
colony.  There  is,  however,  still  another 
question  he  must  put  and  answer  with 
equal  truth,  and  that  is  his  ago.  Though 
some  men  at  fifty-five  have  the  stamina 
of  others  their  junior  by  ten  years,  and 
although  the  Australian  climate  is  salu- 
brious and  invigorating,  there  is  an  age 
at  which  no  man  with  a growing  family 
is  justified  in  running  the  risk  of  so  mo- 
mentous a change  as  the  transition  from 
a native  to  a foreign  climate ; for  in  the 
doctrine  of  probabilities,  the  emigrant 
must  take  into  account  the  possibility  of 
his  leaving  a widow  and  youthful  family 
to  struggle  in  a strange  land,  and  half  the 
world  removed  from  friends  and  relatives. 
He  must  at  the  same  time  remember  that, 
between  the  time  of  his  braaking  up  his 
home  in  England  and  his  fairly  starting 
on  a field  of  enteiqn'ise  at  the  antipodes, 
at  least  a full  year  will  have  been  lost 
to  him  in  his  sum  of  natural  life. 

PEBPABATIONS  POE  THE  VoTAGE — 
Selecting  a Ship,  &c. — The  emigrant, 
having  decided  upon  the  colony  to  which 
he  will  emigrate,  and  settled  his  plan  of 
operations  when  arrived  at  his  destination, 
should  next  tmm  his  attention  to  the 
vessel  in 'which  he  is  about  to  trust  all 
that  is  dear  to  him  in  life ; and  as,  apart 
from  those  considerations,  a voyage  to 
Australia  embraces  the  greatest  variations 
of  climate,  and  is  the  longest  passenger 
voyage  undertaken,  a sound,  serviceable 
ship  becomes  a question  of  the  greatest 
magnitude, — a ship  where  the  ventilation 
will  insure  some  degree  of  coolness  under 
a tropical  sun,  and  whose  well-caulked  tim- 
bers will  afford  a waiin,  dry  residence  when 
exposed  to  the  storms  and  colds  of  a high 
southern  latitude.  For  this  purpose  the 
emigrant  must  assure  himself  that  the 
ship  he  selects  is  veritably  what  she  is  re- 
presented to  he,  an  A 1,  thirteen  years, 
registered  at  Lloyd’s,  or  whatever  her 
registered  mark  may  be;  and  satisfy  him- 
self that  that  character  has  reference  to  the 


ship  at  the  present  time,  and  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  her  reckoning  and  mark 
twenty  years  before  she  became  the  rotten, 
foul,  and  deceptive  hull  she  probably  now 
is.  Satisfied  on  this  point,  his  next  duty 
is  to  find  out  the  character  of  the  owners, 
and  whether  she  belongs  to  an  honourable 
firm,  or  to  needy  adventurers  whose  object 
is  less  their  commercial  reputation  than 
making  money  by  their  credulous  pas- 
sengers. And  lastly  he  must  find  out, 
for  the  same  purpose,  who  are  the  ship- 
chandlers  and  have  the  finding  of  the  pro- 
visions and  stores  for  the  voyage,  on  the 
quality  of  which  so  much  of  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  passenger  depends. 
These  inquiries,  of  course,  are  designed 
particularly  for  the  free  emigrant,  and  not 
for  the  Government  passengers,  whose 
vessel  and  arrangements  are  looked  after 
by  the  Emigration  Commissioners.  There 
are  certain  regulations  now  in  vogue  con- 
nected with  all  emigrant  ships  quitting 
these  shores  for  British  colonics,  with 
w’hich  every  emigrant  should  be  informed. 

No  vessel,  whether  chartered  by  Govern- 
ment or  freighted  by  private  persons, 
carrying  above  fifty  passengers,  where  the 
voyage  is  computed  at  eighty  days  by  sail 
or  forty-five  by  steamj  nor  vessels  with 
100  passengers  on  board,  no  matter  what  [ 
the  length  of  the  voyage,  so  as  not  bound 
to  North  America,  can  put  to  sea  without 
having  a duly  qualified  surgeon  on  board. 

If  bound,  however,  to  North  America,  and 
allowing  fourteen  feet  of  superficial  space  ji 
to  every  passenger,  a ship  may  clear  with- 
out a sm’geon,  provided  the  number  does 
not  reach  600  persons,  w'hen  a medical 
officer  becomes  imperative.  If  a pn.sscn- 
ger  after  going  on  board  is  found  to  have 
any  infectious  disease,  or  deemed  by  the 
surgeon  to  be  imhealthy,  he  will  be  placed 
on  shore,  and  his  passage  refused,  though 
the  money  paid  for  it  ■will  be  restored ; m ( 
cases  of  wueck,  another  vessel  is  to  be  ' 
provided  by  the  owners,  or  compensation  i 
awarded.  Emigrants  arc  to  be  main-  i 
tained  and  lodged  according  to  the  scale  : 
of  dietary  and  regidations  agreed  to,during 
the  entire  voyage,  and  for  forty-eight  I 
hovrs  after  reaching  port,  if  the  passon-  I 
gers  choose  to  remain  so  long  on  board.  )' 
For  every  day  the  ship  is  dmayed  after  I 
the  advertised  time  of  sailing,  each  pas-  j 
seugcr  is  to  receive  one  shilling  per  day 
for  subsistence  money.  All  pa.«scngers  in 
emigrant  ships  must  comply  w’ith  the  re- 
gulations adopted  for  the  well-heuig  and 
government  of  all,  and  regaixl  (hem-  J 
selves  for  the  whol>'  period  of  the  voyngc  p 
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as  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
the  medical  superintendent,  to  whom  the 
dietary  and  comfort  of  all  the  emigrants, 
and  the  internal  order  and  econom;y  of  the 
vessel,  arc  absolutely  entrusted  during  the 
voyage. 

Every  full-gro^Ti  person  to  claim  the 

?hole  of  the  articles  specified  in  the  Diet 
ables ; women  entitled  to  receive  the 
same  rations  as  men;  children  from  one 
to  foui’teen  years  of  age,  half  rations; 
infants  up  to  one  year  to  he  allowed  one 
quart  of  water  a daij,  but  no  rations; 
two  children  of  twelve  years  of  age  to  he 
rated  as  one  adult.  No  ships  are  allowed 
to  carry  passengers  on  more  than  two 
decks,  and  no  vessel  to  ship  more  pas- 
sengers than  in  the  proportion  of  one 
adiut  to  every  tivo  tons  of  registered 
burthen. 

It  is  also  compulsoiy  for  every  vessel 
of  200  tons  to  carry  ttao  boats  ; if  of  300 
tons,  three  boats  ; and  if  of  400  tons,  four 
boats : one  of  these  to  be  a lifeboat, 
fitted  with  floats,  buoys,  and  appliances 
in  case  of  accidents  in  the  water;  and, 
linally,  no  emigrant  ship  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  gimpowder,  vitriol,  raw 
hides,  guano,  or  any  cargo  that  may  be 
offensive. 

Things  necessaht  for  the  Voyage, 
AND  Pbecahtions. — Though  the  owners 
are  bound  to  keep  floats  and  life-buoys 
in  readiness,  it  often  happens  that  when 
most  wanted  they  are  not  to  be  found ; 
or,  if  kept  in  readiness  in  their  place, 
during  a general  misfortune,  in  the  selfish 
scramble  which  the  dread  of  danger  always 
provokes,  it  generally  happens  that  such 
articles  will  be  possessed  by  the  strongest 
or  the  liret  comer : on  this  account,  each 
emigrant  family  should  ]irovide  itself  with 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  its  own 
protection,  and  keep  tlicm  suspended  in 
a convenient  place  in  its  owm  berth.  See 
directions  given  for  Cork  Jacket. 

The  necessary  articles  which  every 
emigrant  will  require  as  an  outfit  for 
the  voyage  is  the  subject  which  will  next 
command  liis  attention ; and  as  between 
the  time  of  his  leaving  these  shores  to 
his  reaching  the  antipodes  lie  will  have 
to  pass  throuph  every  variation  of  tem- 
perature, it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  his 
body  properly  clothed  while  jiassing 
through  each.  This  maybe  effected  with- 
out laying  in  a costume  for  each  season 
lie  may  encounter  on  the  voyage. 

The  advice  given  by  those  who  have 
repeatedly  maflo  the  Australian-  voyage 
is  to  take  nothing  to  the  colonies  not 
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absolutely  needed  in  the  emigrant’s  occu 
pation : to  take  out  a redimdancy  o 
clothing  is  especially  impolitic,  as  al 
such  articles  can  be  obtained  as  abim 
dantly  and  cheaply  .there  as  in  England 
besides,  by  so  doing,  adding  materiall; 
to  the  bulk  of  his  luggage,  which  ii 
every  case  should  be  condensed  into  a 
small  a compass  as  possible.  What  i 
chiefly  required  is  a couple  of  suits  o 
conimon  strong  slops,  with  a suflicienc; 
of  linen,  worsted,  and  cotton  stockings 
and  a few  handkerchiefs.  Eormerlj 
when  no  washing  was  permitted  diufini 
the  voyage,  the  outfit  for  body  linen  fo 
both  men  and  women  was  heavy  an 
expensive ; now,  however,  that  ttuo  day 
in  the  week  ai’e  aUow^ed  for  washing 
much  less  clothing  is  required.  Th 
emigrant  is  warned  not  to  fall  into  th 
eiTor  of  thinking  that  old  clothes  ar 
good  enough  for  the  rough  duty  of 
sea  voyage,  that  very  roughness  requirin- 
them  to  be  both  new  and  strong : if  othei 
wise,  the  constant  repaying  which  wil 
be  necessaiy  with  both  male  and  femal 
apparel  will  become  an  incessant  tax  oi 
the  emigrant’s  time  and  patience.  Bot' 
adults  and  children  should  wear  on  boari 
light  but  not  thin-soled  shoes,  made  wit! 
buckles  or  elastic  sides,  strings  beini 
avoided  as  apt  to  lead  to  accidents.  Ii 
wet,  cold  weather,  or  whenever  the  deck 
arc  damp,  thin  cork  soles  should  be  wor: 
in  the  shoes,  with  worsted  stockings  Ion] 
enough  to  cover  the  knees ; at  the  sam 
time  the  trousers,  waistcoat,  and  th 
sleeves  of  the  coat  should  be  lined  witl 
flannel  or  pieces  of  an  old  blanket.  Eo 
females,  a • flannel  bandage  sliould  b 
passed  round  the  knees,  which,  wit^ 
drawers,  tlie  cork  soles,  and  an  cxti' 
petticoat,  will  be  apparel  sufficient.  "Whei 
the  occasion  for  wearing  this  additions 
clothing  has  passed  away,  the  severs 
articles  arc  to  be  Avell  dried,  and  pu 
away  till  the  latitude  or  state  of  th 
weather  again  calls  them  into  use. 

The  following  list  of  articles  comprise 
actual  necessaries  which  evert/  emiqran 
onust  possess  on  the  voi/af/e,  whctlier  aidei 
by  the  Government  bounty  or  not : o 
course  the  number  and  the  quality  of  th 
articles  are  entirely  at  the  option  of  th 
purclvasor,  tlmugh  the  golden  rule  will  b 
rnali'/ed  here  ns  elsewhere  in  tlio  emigrant’ 
voyage,—"  Mnough  for  use,  and  nothin] 
for  8U])or(luily”:— A knife  and  fork; 
tea  and  table  spoon;  jicwler  plate; 
hook  pot ; a ])int  mug  for  t('a.  or  drink 
meat  disli ; watcr-can ; wasliing-basin 
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scrubbing-brush ; two  cabbage  nets ; half 
a gallon  of  sand  ; flour  bag ; Bath  brick  ; 
two  sheets  of  sand-paper;  two  coarse 
canvas  aprons ; hammer  and  bag  of 
mixed  nails;  gimblet;  a long  leather 
strap  and  buckles  to  secure  the  bed  on 
deck,  when  twice  a week  it  is  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  fresh  air  for  pmdfication ; 
and,  lastly,  three  pounds  of  marine  soap. 

As  these  articles  are  all  necessaries  of 
comfort  and  cleanliness, — the  latter  ^ so 
imperative  a consideration  on  board  ship, 
— not  mie  of  them  can  he  dispensed 
with. 

Small  articles  which  require  to  be  dried 
— such  as  shoes — should  be  put  in  a 
cabbage  net,  and,  'when  the  weather 
permits,  secured  to  the  shrouds  or 
rigging,  where  they  can  be  dried 
thoroughly,  and  without  fear  of  losing 
them  overboard.  For  this  pm’pqse  the 
emigrant  will  do  well  to  have  an  extra 
large  net  for  such  miscellaneous  articles. 

As  the  space  allowed  each  passenger 
is  limited  to  a bare  sufficiency,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  encumber  the  berth  or 
compartment  given  to  each  emigrant  or 
family  with  needless  articles.  Every- 
thing not  actually  wanted  on  the  voyage 
should  be  securely  packed  up  in  strong 
boxes,  properly  addressed  and  numbered, 
and  sent  to  the  ship  some  day  or  two 
before  the  emigrant’s  going  on  board,  a 
list  being  made  at  the  time  of  packing  of 
every  article  in  each  package,  according 
to  its  number,  so  that  if  anything  should 
be  wanted,  a reference  to  the  list  will  show 
in  what  box  the  needed  article  wiU  be 
found,  and  by  this  means  save  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  of  searching  the  hold  for 
several  boxes,  and  having  to  unpack  many 
before  finding  what  may  be  wanted. 

The  emigrant  should  avoid  taking  many 
trunks  into  his  berth  or  cabin,  as  in  rough 
weather  they  will  be  thrown  about,  and 
often  with  sufficient  violence  to  produce 
painful  bruises.  A number  of  lao'ge 
strong  linen  bags,  suspended  by  nails 
round  the  partition,  or  from  the  bulk- 
heads, are  by  far  the  most  useful  and  con- 
venient receptacles  for  almost  everything 
required ; indeed,  every  article,  if  possible, 
should  he  hung  cither  from  the  timbers 
overhead,  or  from  the  sides,  care  being 
taken  to  hang  those  articles  likely  to  be 
broken  by  collision  from  the  deck.  To 
insure  order  and  comfort  in  his  cabin,  the 
emigrant  should  devote  a day  on  board, 
previous  to  embarking  his  family,  in 
arranging  his  space,  putting  up  nails — 
brass-headed  ones  being  preferable,  as  not 


so  liable  to  tear  the  clothes  if  caught  upon 
them. 

Besides  the  bags  for  clothes,  for  clean 
and  dirty  linen,  there  should  be  one  or 
two  kept  for  the  children’s  dresses  by 
night,  and  night-clothes  by  day,  nothing 
being  left  at  any  time  that  can  knock 
about  the  deck,  should  a sudden  storp 
arise. 

The  following  articles  are  provided  by 
the  ship  for  the  use  of  each  mess  of  six 
emigrants  during  the  voyage,  but  are  to 
be  given  up  to  the  steward  before  disem- 
barking : — 1 mess  kit,  with  handle;  1 tin 
oval  dish,  14  inches  long  by  4 wide ; 1 tin 
round  butter  dish,  7 inches  wide  and  3 
deep  ; 1 bread-basket,  14  inches  long,  6| 
deep,  and  10  wide,  with  handles ; 2 three- 
pint  tin  pots,  with  covers  and  bar-hooks, 
for  boiling  water;  1 three-gallon  water 
beaker,  properly  slung  for  use;  1 potato 
net;  1 pudding  bag;  and  1 mess  towel. 

Dietaet,  Ship  Reguiatioks,  axd 
Sanitary  Suggestions. — The  impor- 
tance of  a sufficiency  of  wholesome  food 
in  all  conditions  and  positions  of  fife  can 
hardly  be  too  highly  estimated ; but  at  sea, 
and  on  a long  voyage,  there  is  a matter  of 
still  greater  consequence  to  the  health  of 
'the  voyager  than  even  the  quantity  or  the 
quahty  of  the  food,  and  that  is  variety. 
Such  is  the  astringent  and  specific  effect 
of  sea  air  on  the  human  constitution,  that 
during  a long  voyage,  with  eveiy  care 
paid  to  the  health  of  the  passengers  by 
as  far  as  possible  making  a change  in 
the  aliment,  the  system  will  succumb,  and 
those  of  the  soimdest  constitution  fall  sick 
under  that  most  prostrating  of  diseases, 
scurvy.  To  remedy  the  predisposition  to 
this  scom'ge  of  the  mariner  and  all  com- 
pelled for  a time  to  travel  by  sea,  lime 
JUICE,  the  most  portable  and  useful  of  all 
the  remedies  for  scurvy,  is  now,  bv  the 
legislatm'c,  made  an  article  of  the  dietary 
scale  in  all  passenger  ships,  and  a thing 
as  necessary'  to  bo  taken,  after  a short  ex- 
posure to  the  sea  air,  as  the  meat  and 
bread  which  form  the  daily  sustenance 
of  the  crew.  In  all  well-conducted  ships, 
the  property  of  liberal  owners,  the  passen- 
gers are  not  put  upon  what  is  called  the 
regulation  dietary'  for  two  or  three  days 
after  sailing,  or  till  the  vessel  is  fairly  at 
sea,  the  passengers  being  fed  on  fresh  meat, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  and  bread.  Evciy 
day,  at  noon,  the  rations  are  given  out  in 
the  following  proport  ions  to  every  adult : — 

8 ounces  of  biscuit;  6 ounces  oi  pork  on 
three  days  of  the  week,  and  (5  .ounces  of 
nreserved  meat  on  the  three  alternate  . 
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days ; 6 ounces  of  Horn'  daily ; 3 ounces  | 
of  oatmeal  daily ; 2 ounces  of  raisins  on  | 
four  days  ; oimccs  of  suet  on  four  days; 
5 of  a pint  of  peas  on  three  days  of  the 
week ; 4 oimces  of  rice  on  two  days ; 4 
oimces  of  preserved  potatoes  on  two  days; 
^ ounce  of  tea  on  foui-  days ; ^ ounce  of 
cocoa  nibs  on  thi’ce  days ; 4 ounces  of 
sugar  on  three  days ; 2 ounces  of  treacle 
on  four  days ; 2 ounces  of  butter  on  two 
days ; and  3 quarts  of  water  daily.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  issued  weekly  to 
each  adult,  1 gill  of  mixed  pickles,  ^ ounce 
of  mustard,  2 ounces  of  salt,  and  ^ ounce 
of  pepper.  It  is  in  the  option  of  the 
surgeon  to  order  for  all  childi’en  under 
seven  years,  4 ounces  of  rice,  or  3 ounces 
of  sago,  three  times  a week,  in  lieu  of 
their  proportion  of  salt  meat. 

In  contrast  to  the  above  average  dietary 
scale  of  emigrant  ships  generally,  we  sub- 
join the  dietary  table  for  the  week  which 
Mrs.  Chisholm  regarded  as  necessary  and 
requisite  for  health,  and  which,  though 
by  many  considered  as  excessive,  will 
afford  a good  criterion  at  all  times,  by 
which  the  emigrant  can  test  the  ship’s 
scale,  and  judge  whether  he  is  honestly 
dealt  by  in  exchange  for  the  sum  paid  for 
his  passage. 

Mrs.  Chisholm’s  scale  of  dietary  for 
seven  days. — Biscuit,  3 pounds;  beef,  ^ 
pound ; pork,  1 pound ; preserved  meat, 
1 pound;  soup  (bouilli),  1 pound;  fish, 
\ pound;  flour,  3*  pounds;  misins,  ^ 
pound ; preserved  fruit,  i pound ; suet,  6 
ounces;  peas,  | pint;  rice,  f pound; 
preserved  potatoes,  ^ pound;  carrots,  ^ 
pound;  tea,  IJ  ounces;  coffee,  2 ounces ; 
sugar,  i pound ; treacle,  i pound ; butter, 
4 pound ; cheese,  i pound ; oatmeal,  2 
ounces;  lime  juice,  1 gill;  pickles,  1 gill; 
mustard,  ounce ; salt,  2 ounces ; pepper, 
i ounce;  water,  6 gallons  and  1 quart, 
and  evciy  infant  1 gallon  and  3 quarts. 

However  liberally  the  owners  may  have 
drawn  up  their  food  tables,  the  host  and 
most  vigorous  of  appetites  will,  imder  the 
monotony  of  the  scene  and  the  sameness 
of  the  diet,  give  way,  when  the  most 
homely  viand  while  on  shore  would  be 
rcgai'cfcd  as  a priceless  boon.  The  emi- 
grant should  therefore,  if  possible,  provide 
himself  with,  a few  articles  to  which  he 
mayf  resort  as  luxuries,  after  weeks  of  one 
uniform  regimen ; of  such,  the  following 
will  be  found  the  most  useful : — a ham,  a 
dried  tongue,  a few  pounds  of  patent  flour, 
some  good  ten  and  lump  sugar,  a jar  of 
walnut,  cabbage,  or  onion  jiickle,  a couple 
of  bottles  of  wine,  the  same  of  brandy, 
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some  pots  of  jam,  and  a supply  of  pre- 
served vegetables,  especially  if  there  are 
children.  For  other  requisites,  see  the 
concluding  section. 

All  passengers  not  on  the  sick  list  are 
to  rise  at  seven  in  the  morning,  at  which 
hour  the  galley  fire  is  lighted  ibr  the  day, 
the  cook  taking  care  that  each  family  or 
mess  has  the  use  of  the  fire  at  the  hom’S 
fixed  for  them  by  the  master.  M^hen  the 
passengers  are  dressed,  the  beds  are  to  be 
rolled  up,  and  the  berth  or  dock  swept, 
and  all  the  dust  thrown  overboard  before 
breakfast,  the  horn’  for  which  is  between 
eight  and  nine.  The  dinner-hour  is  one 
o’clock,  and  the  tea,  or  supper,  six  o’clock; 
the  fires  are  put  out  at  seven,  and  the 
passengers  are  expected  to  be  in  their  beds 
by  ten  o’clock.  After  that  hour  one  light 
will  be  burned  at  the  main  hatch,  but  no 
naked  light  will  be  allowed  at  any  time, 
nor  any  smoking  permitted  hetxveen  decks. 
Two  days  in  the  week  are  allowed  for 
washing,  but  no  washing  or  drying  is 
allowed  between  decks.  The  scuttles  and 
stern  ports,  when  the  weather  permits, 
are  to  be  opened  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  closed  at  ten  at  night,  and  the  hatch- 
ways kept  open  whenever  the  weather 
permits.  Twice  a week  the  beds  are  to  be 
well  aired  on  deck,  twice  a week  the  pas- 
sengers are  to  put  on  clean  linen,  and,  on 
Sundays,  every  one,  clean  and  respectably 
dressed,  will  muster  at  ten  o’clock  for 
divine  service. 

As  it  is  the  pride  both  of  the  captain 
and  the  surgeon  to  land  their  passengers 
in  health  and  comfort,  every  one  on  board 
an  emigrant  ship  should  not  only  im- 
plicitly conform  to  the  regulations  laid 
down  for  the  safety  and  good  order  of  all, 
but  assist  the  surgeon,  who  is  the  ofiicer 
specially  entrusted  with  their  welfare,  in 
enforcing,  if  necessary,  those  moral  and 
sanitary  rules  framed  for  the  well-being 
of  all. 

In  the  narrow  limits  of  a crowded  ship, 
to  preserve  many  hundred  men  and  women 
in  health,  under  so  many  changes  of  cli- 
mate, there  arc  several  accessories  neces- 
sary beyond  mere  abundance  of  ibod  and 
water ; those  requisites  arc  cleanliness — 
not  only  of  the  body,  but  of  the  berth  or 
dwelling,  — pure  air,  good  ventilation, 
cheerfulness,  and  exercise.  Cleanliness  of 
the  person  can  he  insured  by  the  daily 
ablution  with  soaj)  and  water,  and  by 
changing  the  body  linen  t wice  a week,  and 
by  tlio  weekly  use  of  the  shower-bath. 
When  the  shij)  is  not  fitted  with  these 
requisites  for  both  sexes,  tho  passengers 
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should  construct  one  for  themselves  by 
hanging  a bed-curtain  on  a small  hoop, 
and  fixing  a colander  in  the  centre;  a 
larger  hoop  can  then  bo  stitched  to  the 
inside  of  the  curtain  half  way  down,  and 
the  whole  suspended  from  the  deck.  A 
tub  placed  within  the  curtains  -will  do  well 
enough  for  the  person  to  stand  in,  while 
a friend  can  poru’  a few  large  jugs  of  water 
through  the  colander.  Cleanliness  of  the 
berth  must  be  insm’ed  by  sweeping  it  well 
out  daily,  and  once  a week  washing  it 
thoroughly,  and  then  di-ying  it  completely 
by  hot  sand,  which  afterwards  can  be 
swept  up  and  preseiwed  for  a future  use. 
When  the  weather  permits  the  opening  of 
the  seuppers  and  ports,  there  is  no  lack  of 
good  air,  and  by  the  hatchway  perfect 
A'entilation  is  insm'cd ; hut  when,  during 
a gale,  all  these  are  closed,  and  the  hatches 
are  battened  down,  the  state  of  the  pas- 
sengers below  becomes  often  frightful  in  a 
degree,  for  few  vessels  are  fitted  Avith  a pro- 
vision to  meetsuchacontingency.  It  is  then 
that  the  means  we  shall  advert  to  presently 
— fumigation  with  vinegar  fumes— AviU  be 
found  so  serviceable.  Alter  such  occasions, 
the  decks  too  often  become  wet ; this  is  an 
evil  of  serious  magnitude,  and  should  be 
corrected  as  soon  as  possible  by  holy- 
stoning, swing  stoves,  or  by  sprinkling 
hot  sand  over  them.  Damp  decks  and 
di-aughts  are  two  of  the  most  prolific 
causes  of  sickness  on  board  ship. 

Exeucise. — Among  several  hundreds 
of  men,  all  then  fives  accustomed  to  active 
employment,  the  enforced  quietude  of 
shipboai'd  is  a iDrivation  almost  du-ectly 
and  always  severely  felt.  Some  amount 
of  bodily  exercise  and  mental  occupation 
consequently  becomes  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, as  the  monotony  of  the  ’tween  decks 
always  produces  a crushing  effect  on  the 
spirits  of  the  men.  To  rectify  this  state 
of  things,  both  men  and  women  ai-e  ad- 
mitted on  deck  for  a certain  time,  at 
regular  hours,  in  groups  or  messes,  and  at 
any  time  Avhen  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  Avorking  of  the  ship  will  permit 
it.  When  below,  however,  there  ai’e  dumb 
bells,  and  other  means  of  muscular  exer- 
cise, provided  for  the  men,  Avhich  every 
male,  while  in  health,  should  use  at  least 
once  a day.  The  surgeon,  at  the  same 
time,  is  enjoined  to  encourage  music  and 
dancing  among  the  emigrants ; and  as 
there  arc  always  several  Avho  can  play  the 
A’iolin,  flute,  and  accordion,  tlutre  is  seldom 
any  ditliculty  in  extemjjorizing  an  or- 
chestra ; Avhile  dancing,  Avhenever  the 
state  of  the  ship  Avill  alloAv,  should  be 


indulged  in  at  least  two  nights  in  the 
week. 

The  mind  must  be  kept  employed  by 
reading,  and  as  such  an  opportunity  for 
obtaining  information  may  never  occur 
again,  the  emigrant  should  provide  him- 
self with  a few  light  and  interesting  works, 
in  which  scientific,  historical,  and  social 
matters  arc  combined.  Many  of  the 
weary  hours  of  the  tropical  days,  AA'hen 
the  heat  is  too  exhausting  for  any  bodily 
exertion,  may  be  passed  Avith  infinite 
pleasm-e  to  all  if  one  of  a party  wifi 
volimteer  to  read  aloud  to  the  rest.  This 
som-ce  of  general  amusement  may  be 
practised  by  a good  reader  Avithout  any 
fatigue,  as  he  and  his  party  recline  in  the 
shade  near  the  port-holes,  or  under  the 
bulwarks  beneath  the  aAvning  covering  the 
deck.  It  is  on  long  voyages,  such  as  those 
to  Australia,  that  some  of  the  best  traits 
■ of  the  disposition  may  be  shoAvn  in  little 
acts  of  mutual  kindness  and  accommoda- 
tion ; and  as  the  surgeon  AviU  establish  a 
set  of  rules,  so  that  everything  shall  be 
done  at  a proper  horn*,  a AATlfing  and  active 
passenger  has  it  in  his  power  to  show  a 
hundred  kindly  acts  to  those  less  able  or 
less  healthy  than  himself.  All,  in  fact,  on 
board  an  emigi'ant  ship,  and  bound  on  the 
same  errand,  should,  for  the  time  they  are 
on  shipboard,  endeavour  to  consider  them- 
selves as  of  one  family, — keep  together, 
sympathize  together,  and  accommodate 
each  other.  The  emigrant  should  par- 
ticularly avoid  interfering  with  the  crew, 
or  asking  assistance  from  any  of  the 
officers,  except  the  surgeon,  who  wfil 
always  jirocuro  him  what  is  Avanted,  or 
infonn  him  hoAv  to  obtain  it. 

Watee. — This  at  sea  is  so  valuable  a 
commodity,  that  every  passenger  is  bound 
to  be  as  sparing  of  his  alloAvance  as  possible, 
and  never  waste  a needless  drop.  When 
the  Avater,  as  it  often  Avill  do  in  the  tropics, 
becomes  for  a time  foul  and  muddy,  afeio 
grains  of  powdered  alum  stirred  into  a 
glass  will  instantly  precipitate  all  the 
objcctio7iable  matter,  and  make  it  clear 
and  perfectly  AA'holesome.  Or  it  may  be 
filtered  and  rendered  limpid  by  placing  a 
piece  of  charcoal  in  the  tluoat  of  a 'Wedg- 
Avood  funnel,  and  running  it  off  into  a 
clean  vessel.  For  the  mode  of  making 
family  filters,  see  Filtkk.  M'ilh  regard 
to  Avater,  the  emigrant  should  remember 
that  Avhilc  he  is  served  Avith  the  impeidal 
measw'e,  the  stock  laid  in  is  coniputed 
by  the  old  measmv,  making  a ditlerenco 
of  one-fifth. 

MeDIC-VL  HiXXS  -VXD  Suooestioxs, 
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ESPECIAU.V  WITH  EEGAED  TO  EeMALE 
EiiiGKANTS. — The  cause  of  so  much 
sufiering  during  the  first  weeks  at  sea  from 
that  prostrating  affection  called  sea-sick- 
ness is  by  no  means  so  frequently  the 
result  of  the  motion  of  the  ship  on  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  as  is  supposed, 
but  proceeds,  perhaps  in  seven  cases  out 
of  ten,  from  the  individual  going  on  board 
without  any  preparation — any  annealing 
of  the  constitution — for  the  great,  indeed, 
the  total  change  that  takes  place  between 
a life  on  shore  and  one  at  sea, — a change  of 
diet,  habits,  occupation,  and  air.  Ten  days 
before  the  time  fixed  for  sailing,  the  emi- 
grant should  commence  a com'se  of  medi- 
cine ; one  that  shall  not  only  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  stomach  and  bowels,  but  shall 
at  the  same  time  stimulate  the  chief 
organs  connected  with  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  liver,  and  kidneys,  to  thro^v  off 
any  obstruction  on  their  functions,  and, 
finally,  to  open  and  cleanse  aU  the  poi’es 
of  the  skin.  For  these  pm-poses  he  should 
take  a compound  colocynth  pill  night  and 
morning  for  three  days,  a 5-gi-ain  blue 
pill  on  the  fourth  day,  and,  a few  hom's 
aftenvai’ds,  a dose  of  salts  and  senna  to 
cany  aU  off.  After  a rest  of  two  or  three 
days,  he  should  resume  the  colocynth  pills, 
taking  one  a day,  and  a tumbler  half  full 
of  the  decoction  of  dandelion  twice  a day ; 
and,  the  day  previous  to  his  going  on 
board,  he  should  take  a warm  bath,  and 
while  in  it,  thoroughly  cleanse  his  skin 
with  soap  and  the  flesh-brush. 

Females  should  adopt  the  same  course 
in  evcTy  respect,  regulating  the  number 
of  the  pills  taken  to  their  requirements, 
and  reducing  the  dose  of  the  blue  pill  to 
3 or  4 grains. 

Children  should  be  given  senna  and 
manna,  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  though, 
in  general,  they  suffer  less  than  adults 
from  sickness. 

The  constipating  ^ect  of  the  sea  air 
has  been  already  refen'ed  to,  and  as  it  has 
the  power  of  checking  the  discharge  of  all 
the  secretions,  the  emigrant  must  always 
provide  against  an  evil  which,  if  not 
rectified  in  time,  might  soon  prostrate 
him  with  illness;  and  as  the  medical 
officer  is  only  expected  to  be  called  to  treat 
disease,  it  is  the  cmigraht’s  duty,  as  long 
as  possible,  to  keep  his  system  in  health. 
For  this  purpose  he  should  take  with  him 
two  or  three  boxes  of  compound  colocynth 
pills,  and  one  box  of  blue  pills  of  3 
grains  each.  Of  the  first  he  should  take 
three  or  four,  and  of  the  latter,  one  a week, 
dividing  the  periods  into  every  second  or 
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third  day.  Among  the  medical  stores  of 
the  ship  specially  designed  for  the  use  .of 
mothers  and  young  children  are  stout 
and  preserved  milk,  and  it  is  at  the  option 
of  the  surgeon  to  allow  every  suckling 
mother  a pint  of  stout  daily,  while,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  health  of  the 
children,  wiU  the  milk  be  distributed  for 
their  use.  The  next  medical  store  common 
to  all,  but  seldom  commenced  with  till 
after  the  thnd  w'eek  at  sea,  is  the  lime 
JUICE.  This  invaluable  remedy  is  de- 
livered every  day  at  the  rate  of  one  otmee 
to  each  person,  with  thi’ee-quarters  of  an 
oimce  of  sugar  to  mix  with  it. 

Draughts  and  damp  decks  are  twm  of 
the  chief  enemies  on  a sea  voyage.  To 
guard  against  these,  the  joints  are  to  be 
protected  by  warm  stockings  and  flannel 
bandages,  and  by  good  shoes,  and  cork 
soles  inside.  Women  seldom  need  more 
than  two  strong  gowms,  with  coarse 
aprons  when  at  work ; while  the  best 
dresses  for  children  ai’e  strong  unbleached 
overalls,  and  as  little  imder  clothing  as 
possible.  The  mother  who  has  to  take  an 
infant  on  board,  or  she  who  expects  to  be 
confined  on  the  voyage,  should,  for  some 
time  before  her  embarkation,  obtain  from 
her  friends  aU  the  old  cotton  or  linen  she 
can  proem’e,  and  manufactme  them  into 
naijkins,  of  which  she  must  have  very 
many  dozens ; for,  as  these  cannot  he  used 
again  on  board  ship,  and  must,  the 
moment  they  are  removed,  go  through  the 
port-hole,  unless  she  be  well  supplied,  the 
mother  will  be  very  unpleasantly  situated. 

There  is  an  item  of  such  importance  to 
the  comfort  of  the  emigrant,  that  it  must 
on  no  account  be  omitted  as  trivial,  but 
procured  at  once,  either  by  the  husband 
or  wife.  This  is  either  some  quires  of 
common  brown  paper,  or  a few  parcels  of 
the  waste  paper  sold  to  the  shops  for 
making  up  parcels ; there  should  also  bo 
a bag  in  the  berth  particularly  reserved 
for  this  most  requisite  article. 

As  the  emigrant  approaches  the  tropics, 
there  is  no  beverage  he  will  desire  more 
eagerly  than  an  cllervcscing  draught.  On 
this  account,  a bottle  of  cai’bouato  of  soda, 
and  another  of  tartaric  acid,  should  form 
important  items  of  his  sea  stock.  Doth 
articles  should  bo  put  into  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  and  an  egg-spoon  kept  beside  them 
to  measure  out  the  quantities  into  the 
glass  required  for  the  draught;  a full 
spoonful  of  the  soda,  and  nearly  as  much 
of  the  acid,  being  sullicicut  for  half  a pint 
of  water. 

The  following  articles  should  be  made 
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part  of  the  domestic  sea  stock  of  every 
emigrant  and  family,  as  matters  of  com- 
fort and  health: — | pound  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  i pound  of  tartaric  acid,  1 pound 
of  violet  powder,  a piece  of  adhesive  and 
coirrt  plaster,  a few  bars  of  Windsor  soap, 
4-  ounces  of  lavender  water,  a little 
aromatic  vinegar,  4 ounces  of  strong 
acetic  acid , (strong  vinegar,  to  fumigate 
the  berth  by  pom-ing  a few  drops  on  a 
heated  shovel),  6 or  8 dozen  of  colocynth 
pills,  3 dozen  of  blue  pills,  needles,  thi-ead, 
worsted,  waste  paper,  6 ounces  of  extract 
of  lead  (for  bruises,  cuts,  and  lotions), 
tooth-powder,  a quart  of  lemon  juice  for 
private  use,  powdered  alum,  and  a piece 
of  charcoal. 

EMMENAGO  GUES. — A compound 
Greek  word,  signifying  “ to  lend,  or  con- 
duct by  the  month ; ” a class  of  medicines 
which  exercise  a direct  action  on  the 
uterus,  or  womb,  provoking  the  natm’al 
periodical  secretion  of  that  organ.  A few 
of  the  articles  embraced  in  the  following 
list  are  only  indkectly  emmenagogues, 
stimulating  the  uterus  by  sympathy 
through  the  neighbouring  organs ; such 
as  cantharides,  by  its  action  on  the  blad- 
der, and  aloes,  by  its  stimulating  the 
rectum. 

Emmenagogues. — Castor,  assafeetida, 
galbanum,  u-on,  mercury,  aloes,  hellebore, 
savine,  ergot  of  rye,  white  mustard  seed, 
rue,  juniper,  madder,  and  musk. 

Purgatives  may  be  made  to  act  as  em- 
menagogues by  using  such  articles  as  prin- 
cipally operate  on  the  rectum.  Diuretics, 
in  the  same  way,  by  exerting  a strong 
action  on  the  bladder,  and  tonics,  when 
judiciously  combined,  may  also  be  made 
equally  effective. 

EMOLLIENTS. — Such  racdicines  or 
applications  as  soften,  relax,  and  soothe 
an  affected  part.  Emulsions  of  honey, 
gum,  sugar,  and  eggs,  are  among  the  chief 
internal  articles ; and  poultices,  fomenta- 
tions, and  hot  water,  the  best  of  the  ex- 
ternal. 

EMPHYSEMA,  or  Wind  Dropsy,  as 
it  is  sometimes  popularly  called. — This 
disease  is  a swelling  of  a part  or  the  whole 
body,  caused  by  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
cells  of  the  cellular  tissue.  Emphysema  is 
most  frequently  caused  by  a fractm'cd  rib, 
which,  lacerating  the  lungs,  causes — by 
constant  inspiration  of  the  lungs — the  air 
to  cnlcr  Ihc  cellular  tissue,  till  it  is  gra- 
dually diffused  over  the  body.  It  also 
arises  from  wounds  in  (ho  throat,  or  from 
injui'y  to  the  lungs  or  windpipe.  The 
only  disease  with  which  cmiihysema  can 


be  confounded  is  that  of  general  dropsy, 
or  anamrea ; from  this,  however,  it  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  crackling  sound 
produced  under  the  fingers  by  handling 
the  swollen  part,  and  by  the  absence  of 
the  pits  w'hen  pressed,  which  always 
show  when  water  is  the  cause  of  the 
distension. 

This  is  so  purely  a surgical  case,  and 
one  in  which  no  non-professional  person 
could  be  expected  to  prescribe,  that  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that,  the 
ordinary  mode  of  treatment  is  by  frequent 
small  bleedings,  by  puncturing  the  bodv 
where  the  swelling  is  most  apparent  and 
troublesome,  and  by  a steady  pressure, 
kept  up  by  means  of  bandages. 

EMPIRIC; — A person  who  practises  a 
profession  on  merely  experimental  know- 
ledge, and  repudiates  all  the  dogmas  and 
rules  of  the  science.  The  word  is  now 
confined  to  any  quack  or  unlicensed  prac- 
titioner. 

EMPLASTEUM. — The  pharmaceu- 
tical name  for  a plaster, — as  em^lastrum 
litliargyri,  litharge  plaster,  or  diachylon. 

EMPYEMA. — This  word  signifies  mat- 
ter within  a cavity,  and  though  generally 
confined  in  its  meaning  to  a collection  of 
pus  in  the  chest,  may  also  imply  a similar 
accumulation  in  the  abdomen.  Empyema 
is  merely  the  result  of  a previous  cause — 
an  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 
lungs,  liver,  or  other  organ, — and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a disease.  The 
symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  chronic  pleu- 
risy, and  the  treatment  consists  in  anti- 
cipating the  efforts  of  nature  to  effect  a 
cure,  by  punctming  the  cavity  and  draw- 
ing off  the  matter  collected.  See  Tap- 
ping. 

EMPYEEUIMA,  ou  EMPA'EEU- 
MATIC. — By  this  term  is  understood 
that  rank,  burnt  smell  peculiar  to  wood 
when  distilled  imder  certain  conditions; 
it  is  this  odour  that  gives  to  tar,  creosote, 
and  smoked  meats  their  distinguishing 
feature.  Any  vegetable  substance  severely 
scorched  is  said  to  have  an  empyreumatic 
smell. 

EMULGENT  VESSELS.  — Some 
vessels,  arteries,  and  veins  supposed  by 
the  old  anatomists  to  milk  out  or  strain 
the  serum  from  the  kidneys. 

EMULSION.— A soft,  smooth  liquid 
confection,  sometimes  made  with  oij, 
eggs,  and  honey,  or  with  almonds,  sugar, 
gum,  and  water. 

Emulsions  are  generally  prepared  f'T 
colds  and  coughs,  tbougli  purgative  and 
I diuretic  medicines  mav  be  made  into  cmul- 
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sions,  such  as  when  castor  oil  is  rubbed 
down  with  mucilage  and  sjrup,  and  tur- 
pentine combined  with  the  yolk  of  egg. 
As  a pectoral  cough  emulsion,  the  follow- 
ing prescription  will  be  found  useful  and 
agreeable.  Take  of — 

Sweet  almonds 
(blanched)  ....  1 ounce. 
Lump  sugar  . ^ ounce. 

Powdered  gum  arable  . 3 drachms. 
Water,  to  make  . . .16  oimces. 
Beat  the  almonds,  gum,  and  sugar  with 
a few  drops  of  water  into  a soft  paste, 
then  rub  steadily  down  with  the  rest  of 
the  water,  adding  it  by  small  quantities 
till  the  whole  is  made  into  a smooth 
mixture,  strain  through  mushn,  and  add 
the  following  articles : — 

Syrup  of  tolu  ...  1 ounce. 

Paregoric 1 oimce. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre  . ^ ounce. 

Mix,  and  make  a 16-ounce  mixtm’e,  of 
which  a tablespoonful  may  be  taken  when- 
ever the  cough  is  troublesome. 

ENAMEL.  — This  substance,  which 
covers  the  teeth  from  the  crown  to  the 
neck  of  each  tooth,  is  the  hai’dest  of  all 
animal  substances,  and  naturally  so,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  acted  upon  by  what 
maj  be  taken  into  the  mouth  or  stomach ; 
it  13  of  a pearly  white  colom-,  and  ex- 
tremely smooth  and  glossy  on  its  surface. 
It  is  most  judiciously  disposed,  being 
thicker  and  harder  on  those  teeth  which 
are  most  used,  and  on  those  parts  of  them 
where  the  greatest  friction  occurs.  For 
the  scientific  account  of  the  disposition 
of  the  enamel  in  its  fibrous  thi'eads  and 
plates,  with  the  special  difference  between 
the  enamel  of  the  human  teeth  and  those 
of  the  lower  animals,  we  must  refer  to 
Professor  Owen’s  account  of  the  subject. 

The  enamel,  like  the  bon§  below  it,  and 
to  which  it  forms  the  compost,  is,  like  that 
structure,  supplied  with  its  quadruple  set 
of  vessels,  and,  like  it,  subject  to  con-osion, 
inflammation,  decay,  absorption,  and  death. 
See  Teeth. 

Enamel  chemically  consists  of  the  phos- 
phate, carbonate,  and  fluate  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, soda,  and  water. 

ENA  ETHEOSIS.— The  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  those  afticulations  of  tlie 
human  body  which  have  a ball  and  socket, 
such  as  the  shoulder  and  the  hip. 

ENCEPHALIC.— All  the  organs  and 
parts  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull 
arc  called  encephalic. 

ENCYSTED. — By  this  term  surgeons 
understand  all  such  tmnours  or  swellings 
as  arc  contained  within  a bag,  sac,'  or 
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cyst.  The  most  frequent  form  of  the 
encysted  tumour  is  found  on  the  head, 
■where  it  often  appears  in  numbers  at 
one  time,  and  attains  considerable  size, 
necessitating  removal  on  account  of  their 
unsightly  appearance.  See  Tumoue. 

ENDEMIC.  — Endemic  diseases  are 
such  maladies  as  are  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  situations  or 
countries ; as  ague  to  Lincolnshire,  goitre 
to  Switzerland,  and  the  plica  Folonica  to 
Poland.  Diseases,  however,  may  be  both 
endemic  and  epidemic  at  the  same  time. 
See  Disease. 

ENDr\H2. — AM'ell-known  plant  largely 
used  as  a salad.  The  decoction  of  this 
plant  is  highly  esteemed  as  a cooling 
antiscorbutic  and  diuretic. 

ENDOSMOSIS.  — The  property  by 
which  a lighter  fluid  passes  through  a 
denser  medium  into  a space  beyond ; while 
the  property  by  which  a lighter  fluid 
passes  out  of  the  space  that  contains  it 
through  a denser  medium  is  called  exos- 
mosis. SeeABSOEPTioN,andATTEACTioK, 
Capillaey.  It  is  by  the  application  of 
these  two  properties  that  hides  can  now 
be  tanned  in  as  many  days  as  they  for- 
merly took  months  to  effect. 

ENEYIA. — A glyster  or  injection.  The 
apparatus  now  used  for  the  pui'pose  of 
administering  a glyster  is  called  an  enema 
syringe.  See  Injection. 

EN  NUI. — Mental  lassitude,  weariness, 
and  incapacity  for  all  work  or  occupation. 
The  French  regard  ennui  in  the  light  of 
a disease,  a species  of  hypochondria.  See 
Lassitude. 

ENSIFOEM  CAETILAGE.  - The 
sword-shaped  cartilage ; the  cartilage 
that,  commencing  at  the  end  of  the 
breast-bone,  receives  the  insertion  of  the 
false  ribs,  and  terminates  at  what  is  called 
the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

ENTEEA,  OE  ENTEEIC.  — The 
entrails  or  bowels;  properly  speaking, 
the  whole  contents  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  See  Intestines. 

ENTEEITIS.  See  Inflammation 

OF  THE  BO'WELS. 

ENTEEOCELE. — A rupture  of  the 
bowels.  See  Euptuee. 

ENTEOriUM  AND  EXTEOriUM.— 
Surgical  terms  for  the  turning  in  and 
turning  out  of  the  eyelid.  In  one  case, 
the  lashes  rub  on  the  base  of  the  eye, 
causing  constant  pain  and  shedding  of 
tears;  m the  other,  the  ball  of  the  eye  is 
exposed  to  all  the  accidents  of  dust  and  air. 

JHHCILINIUM.  — The  scalp,  or  in- 
teguments covering  the  skull. 
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EPIDEMIC  diseases  are  such  as  are 
universally  prevalent  in  a district  or 
country  at  the  same  time,  and  which, 
after  having  endured  for  a certain  period, 
decline  and  finally  die  out,  at  least  for  the 
season.  Thus,  influenza  and  cholera  are 
examples  of  epidemic  diseases.  See  Dis- 
eases. 

EPIDERMIS. — The  covering  of  the 
skin ; the  scarf-skin,  or  cuticle.  See 
Skin. 

EPIDIDYMIS.  — A name  given  to 
a small  oblong  gland  appertaining  to  men 
in  the  scrotum. 

EPIGASTRIC. — 'One  of  the  regions 
hito  which  the  abdomen  is  divided,  over 
the  stomach ; the  central  portion  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  belly.  See  Abdomen. 

EPIGLOTTIS. — The  name  given  to 
the  small  oblong  cartilage  which,  like  a 
trap-door  or  valve,  stands  at  the  side  of 
the  glottis,  or  entrance  to  the  organ  of 
voice,  and  which,  during  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing, falls  over  the  opening,  and  efiPec- 
tually  prevents  anything  entering  the 
windpipe.  See  Digestion,  otit. 

EPILEPSY’",  or  the  Faeeing  Sick- 
ness. — There  are  few  diseases  more 
ghastly  to  witness,  or  more  serious  to 
the  sufferer,  than  epilepsy. 

Causes. — Great  irritation  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  some  organic  affection  of  the 
brain,  worms,  and  hereditai-y  predispo- 
sition. 

Epilepsy  may  attack  persons  of  all  de- 
grees of  constitution — as  the  stout  and  the 
thin,  the  tall  and  the  short,  the  child  and 
adult,  man  or  woman.  "With  children 
there  is  great  probability  that  the  disease 
may  pass  off  on  their  reaching  the  age  of 
puberty ; but  with  the  adult  the  chances 
of  relief  are  small  indeed. 

Symptoms. — The  attaek  is  always  sud- 
den, accompanied  with  instant  loss  of  sense 
and  motion, — the  patient,  if  standing,  by 
the  giving  way  of  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk,  falling,  or  being  thrown  violently 
to  the  ground,  the  throat  emitting  a pecu- 
liar sharp  cry.  Violent  contortions  agitate 
the  body,  while  convulsive  spasms  work 
evci'y  muscle  of  the  face,  which  becomes 
hideously  distorted,  (havTi  on  one  side, 
and  towards  one  of  the  shoulders ; the  eyes 
arc  rigidly  set  and  staring,  or  roll  fright- 
fully in  their  orbits ; the  countenance 
becomes  of  a leaden  hue ; the  veins  arc 
swollen  and  turgid ; and  a foam,  like  a 
horse’s  chomp,  issues  from  the  firmly-closed 
jaws,  between  which  the  tongue  protrudes, 
black  and  bleeding,  from  the  cutting  tooth. 
The  entire  body  is  in  a constant  state  of 


convulsion,  the  legs  are  violently  jerked 
out,  and  the  hands  and  arms  in  ceaseless 
motion. 

After  a longer  or  shorter  time  the  spasms 
cease,  a glimmering  of  sense  returns  for  a 
moment,  and  then  the  patient  sinks  into 
a profound  sleep,  drawing  short,  heavy, 
stertorous  breaths ; tiU,  after  many  hours, 
sometimes  a whole  day,  he  wakes,  ex- 
hausted and  conscious,  but  quite  oblivious 
of  what  has  happened.  Though  the 
attack  is  always  sudden  and  unexpected 
by  those  around  him,  the  patient  has 
always  a foreknowledge  of  the  coming 
fit,  either  by  a great  depression  of  spirits  or 
unusual  vivacity,  sparks  flitting  before  his 
eyes,  noise  in  his  ears,  and  by  that  cold 
creeping  feeling  that  steals  over  the  body, 
gradually  ascending  from  the  nerves  of 
the  feet  till  it  vanishes  in  the  brain,  and 
called  the  anra  epileptica. 

There  are  two  objects  sought  for  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  that  must  be 
borne  in  mind, — to  abate  the  violence  of 
the  fit,  and  to  prevent  its  recuri'cnce. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  be  done 
with  a person  in  an  epileptic  fit  is  to  re- 
strain his  muscular  convulsions,  prevent 
knocking  of  the  head  on  the  stones,  and 
the  bruising  of  the  legs  and  arms,  by 
forcibly  holding  the  members ; a piece  of 
wood  or  leather  must  next  be  placed  be- 
tween the  teeth,  to  save  the  tongue  ffrom 
being  bitten  through ; and  after  untying 
all  ligatm'es  about  the  body,  if  there  be 
much  congestion  of  the  head  he  must  be 
bled,  either  from  the  arm,  temporal  artery, 
or  jugular  vein.  "When  there  is  no  actual 
plethora  of  the  head,  an  emetic  of  2 
scruples  of  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be 
given  as  soon  as  possible,  hot  mustard 
poultices  applied  to  the  feet  and  thighs, 
and  the  fumes  of  ammonia  held  under  the 
nostrils.  As  soon  as  the  emetic  has  ope- 
rated, doses  of  the  following  mixture  are 
to  be  given  till  the  paroxysm  passes  off. 
the  head  at  the  same  time  being  kept  cool 
with  vinegar  and  water.  Take  of — 

Spirits  of  lavender  . . jounce. 

Sal  volatile  ....  2 drachms. 

Tincture  of  musk  . . 1 drachm. 

Camphor  water,  to 
make  6 ounces. 

Spirits  of  sulphuric 

ether H drachms. 

Mix,  and  give  two  tablcspoonlnls  every 
three  hours. 

As  soon  as  llio  convulsive  symptoms 
have  been  subdued,  the  bowels  are  to  be 
acted  upon  by  placing  one  or  two  drops  of 
croton  oil  on  the  longue,  and  giving  4 
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drachms  of  Epsom  salts,  and  1 drachm  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  rubbed  down  in 
peppermint  water. 

The  chief  treatment,  however,  lies  in 
preventing  the  recm’rence  of  the  disease, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  mineral  tonics, 
with  occasional  doses  of  quinine,  are  the 
most  serviceable,  keeping  the  bowels  open 
by  a rhubarb  and  calomel  pill.  When 
the  patient  complains  of  drowsiness,  pain 
in  the  head,  and  general  torpidity  after 
the  paroxysms,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
blister  the  spine  or  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
or  apply  the  cupping  glasses,  or  what  is 
often  better  than  either,  establish  a seton 
in  the  neck.  See  Issue. 

The  following  mineral  tonic  remedies 
may  be  employed,  one  after  the  other, 
continuing  each  for  at  least  a fortnight ; 
or  one  of  them  may  be  continued  to  the 
end,  if  it  suit  the  constitution : the  vege- 
table tonic  mixture  prescribed  to  be  used, 
whatever  may  be  the  mineral  com’se 
adopted. 

Tonic  Pills. — No.  1.  Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  zinc  ...  25  grains. 

Powdered  Colombo  . . 1 di'achm. 

Powdered  ginger  . . ^ drachm. 

Extract  of  gentian  . . enough  to 

make  into  a mass,  which  divide  into  thii’ty 
pills ; one  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

No.  2.  Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  copper  . . 15  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . 2 scruples. 

Crumbs  of  bread  . . 2 scruples. 

Extract  of  gentian  . . enough  to 

make  a mass,  which  divide  into  thirty 
pills : one  every  fom’  hours. 

No.  3.  Take  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  10  grains. 

Powdered  ginger  . . \ drachm. 

Powdered  Colombo  . . 2 scruples. 

Extract  of  gentian  . . enough  to 

make  a mass,  which  divide  into  thirty 
pills ; one  to  be  taken  every  six  hours. 

Tonic  MixUire. — Take  of — 

Hops 2 drachms. 

Ginger  root  ....  1 drachm. 

Quassia 1 drachm. 

Carbonate  of  potass  . 3 drachms. 

Boiling  water  ...  1 quart. 
Infuse  for  eight  hours,  strain,  and  add,  by 
mixing  in  a mortar — , 

(iuinine ^ drachm. 

Mix : two  tablespoon fuls  to  bo  taken 
three  times  a day.  Change  of  air,  cold 
bathing,  exercise,  and  a sulUciently  nutri- 
tive diet. 

Electricity,  as  a remedial  agent,  must 
not  be  omitted  in  the  after  treatment  of 
the  disease.  For  the  mode  of  employ- 
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ment,  see  Medical  G.a.YA]sriSM,  ok 
Electeicity. 

EPIPHYSES.— The  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  the  protuberances  seen  on 
the  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  and 
attached  by  cartilage  to  the  shaft  of  the 
bone.  In  childhood,  and  before  these  pro- 
tuberances become  thoroughly  ossified, 
they  are  easily  sepaiuted  by  a blow  or  a 
fall : this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
epiphysis  of  the  elbow  joint,  when  great 
care  is  necessary,  in  reducing  the  fracture, 
to  keep  the  arm  straight,  and  in  such  a 
position  that  the  contracting  muscles  may 
not  draw  the  dislocated  piece  of  bone  from 
its  proper  position. 

EPIPLOCELE. — A rupture  in  which 
the  omentum  only  is  protruded.  See 

EPISPASTICS. — An  antiquated  name 
for  a class  of  medicines  which  draw  the 
humoiu’S  to  one  part,  or  in  other  words, 
blisters:  any  countei'-iiTitant  which  will 
induce  heat,  redness,  and  xiain.  Mustard, 
euphorbium,  tartar  emetic,  pitch,  nettles, 
and  canthai’ides,  with  issues,  &c.,  may  be 
so  classed. 

EPISTAXIS. — Bleeding  from  one  or 
other  of  the  nostrils.  Hemorrhage  from 
the  nose.  See  Nose. 

EPITHELIUM. — The  red  part  of  the 
lips ; that  delicate  cuticle  only  found  on 
the  inner  lips  of  the  mouth  and  pudenda. 

EPITHEM. — Any  liquid  application 
to  the  body,  as  lotion,  fomentation,  or 
liniment.  See  Piline. 

EPSOM  SALTS.— There  ai- 
more  universally  known  or  mor 
used  than  Epsom  salts,  and  in 
eases,  none  more  beneficial.  The  town  of 
Epsom,  from  whence  the  name  of  the  salt 
has  been  derived,  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  saline  purgative  s^ias,  and  invalids 
used  to  flock  there  to  drink  the  ivaters  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health.  Since  chemistry, 
however,  has  discovered  the  constituent 
principles  of  the  water,  and  found  that 
their  medicinal  lu’operties  depend  upon  a 
combination  of  sulphuric  acid  and  mag- 
nesia, the  spas  have  been  deserted,  and  the 
salt — “sulxdiato  of  magnesia” — obtained 
much  more  abundantly  and  infinitely 
cheaper  from  sea-water,  or  rather  from 
the  bittern,  the  liquid  left  after  extracting 
common  salt  from  the  sea-watei*.  Epsom 
salts  are  also  obtained  from  the  magne- 
sian limestone,  by  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Pkoperties  and  Dose.— Epsom  salts 
are  largely  employed  as  an  active  and 
cooling  purgative ; and  in  all  inflammatorv 
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diseases,  dropsies,  or  wherever  saline  pur- 
gatives are  demanded,  become  one  of  our 
best  and  safest  remedies.  Though  so  be- 
neficial iu  aU  ifiethoric  habits  of  body,  and 
useful  as  a purgative  to  males,  Epsom 
salts  should  never  be  given  to  females, 
except,  perhaps,  in  active  disease. 

Large  doses  of  this  salt  should  always 
be  avoided,  as  they  are  apt  to  produce 
great  exhaustion  ; besides,  such  doses  are 
quite  unnecessary,  as  half  an  ounce,  mixed 
with  a large  quantity  of  water,  acts  quite 
as  efficiently  as  an  ounce  and  a half  taken 
in  a small  quantity  of  liquid.  The  un- 
pleasant taste  of  Epsom  salts  may  be 
counteracted  by  mixing  one-fom'th  of  com- 
mon salt  with  a dose  of  Epsom  salts,  dry- 
ing it  in  the  oven  till  all  the  water  of  crys- 
tallization is  driven  off,  and  then  dissolvmg 
the  pow’der  in  a tmnbler  of  water,  and 
di’inking  the  whole  off  at  a dose.  The 
nauseous  taste  may  be  greatly  blunted  by 
squeezing  the  nose  while  drinking,  and 
putting  a bit  of  orange-peel  into  the 
mouth  before  removing  the  fingers  and 
thumb  from  the  nose. 

In  inflammatoi-y  fevers,  where  a quick 
action  on  the  bowels  is  required,  the 
strength  and  efficacy  of  the  salts  may  be 
very  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of 
a grain  of  tartar  emetic. 

To  persons  of  a sanguineous  tempera- 
ment, or  plethoric  habits,  where  with  con- 
stipation there  is  impaired  digestion,  the 
following  form  of  taking  Epsom  salts  wiU 
be  found  highly  beneficial,  particularly  so 
if  1 grain  of  quinine,  6 grains  of  dried 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  2 grains  of  ginger 
are  taken  as  a powder,  an  hour  before 
dinner.  Take  of — • 

Red  rose  leaves  ...  2 drachms. 
Cardamoms  bruised  . 2 drachms. 

Epsom  salts  ....  2 ounces. 
Boiling  water . . . . 10  ounces. 

Stu-ring  the  whole  together,  and  infusing 
for  four  hours ; then  add — 

Diluted  sulphmic  acid  . ^ drachm. 

Strain,  and  take  two  or  three  tablespoon- 
fuls every  morning,  or  every  other  morn- 
ing, according  to  chcumstances. 

ERECTILE  TISSUE. — An  extremely 
sensitive  and  highly  organized  tissue  of 
the  body,  forming  a distinct  conformation. 
There  are  two  examples  of  it  in  the  female, 
and  one  in  the  male.  See  Reproduc- 
tion, Organs  of. 

ERECTOR. — The  name  of  a pair  of 
small  muscles,  whoso  duty  is  to  elevate  the 
organs  to  which  they  are  attached. 

ergot  of  rye. — Comutum  secale, 
or  the  Spur  of  Rye.  This  is  one  of  the 


most  remarkable  drugs  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, considering  its  nature  and  its 
specific  action  on  one  particular  organ — 
the  womb.  Ergot  of  rye,  or  spurred  rye, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a cock’s  spur,  is  a diseased 
formation  occurring  on  the  ear  of  the 
plant,  and  regarded  as  a mortification. 
In  those  counties  where  rye  is  largely 
used  for  bread,  in  bad  years  this  diseased 
growth  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  ear 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  affect  most  seriously 
those  who  had  partaken  of  the  bread  made 
from  it,  inducing  both  typhoid  fever  and 
even  gangrene,  and  producing  most  serious 
consequences  on  the  females  who  had  eaten 
of  it. 

The  ergot  of  lye  is  about  an  inch  long, 
with  one  extremity  pointed  and  turned 
downwards  in  a curve ; black  externally, 
and  of  a yellowish  brown  when  broken, 
and  has  a faint  alkaline  smell.  This  drug 
exerts  only  one  action  on  the  body — a 
direct  stimulating  influence  on  the  womb 
— causing  the  organ  to  contract,  and  expel 
whatever  it  may  contain ; it  is  conse- 
quently an  invaluable  remedy  in  all  cases 
of  protracted  labom-,  when  the  expulsive 
pains  are  in  abeyance,  and  eminently 
useful  in  expediting  the  birth  in  all  cases 
of  natm’al  but  slow  parturition.  As  an 
emmenagogue,  in  cases  of  suppressed  and 
difficult  menstiTiation,  the  ergot  is  equally 
efficacious.  The  dose  of  the  powdered 
ergot,  in  cases  of  labour,  is  from  20  to 
30  grains  ; the  powder,  however,  is  a most 
objectionable  form  of  exhibition.  The 
dose  of  the  tincture,  tinctura  secali,  is 
from  1 to  3 drachms.  The  following 

mode  of  preparation  is  not  only  the  most 
prompt  in  its  action,  and  effective  in 
operation,  but  answers  the  double  purpose 
of  a medicine  and  a cordial;  besides,  it 
can  always  be  made  fresh  in  ten  minutes, 
whenever  required.  Take  of — 

Bruised  ergot  of  rye  . 2 drachms. 

Water ^ pint. 

Soda 10  grains. 

Boil  slowly  for  seven  or  ten  minutes,  strain, 
and  to  half  a teacupful,  add  a tablcspoonful 
of  gin,  enough  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  and 
let  the  patient  drink  the  whole  at  once 
and  while  hot.  In  ten  minutes,  or  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  uterine  action  will  take 
place ; but  should  the  ergot  not  produce 
the  desired  cfl’ect  within  half  an  hour,  let- 
the  dose  be  repeated,  first  warming  the 
decoction.  See  Larour. 

ERGOTISM.— The  effects  jiroduccd  on 
the  system  from  eating  diseased  rye,  some- 
times exhibiting  symptoms  of  a con'-nlsivc 
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character ; at  others,  all  the  characters  of 
gaiijjrene. 

EROSION. — Eating  a’svay,  like  an 
ulcer. 

ERRATIC, — A medical  term  applied 
to  diseases  which  have  a disposition  to 
flit  from  place  to  place,  like  gout,  rheu- 
matism, or  erysipelas.  Flying,  wander- 
ing, or  irregular  pains  are  called  erratic. 

ERRHINES.- — Medicines  put  up  the 
nostrils  to  cleanse  the  head,  either  with  or 
without  producing  sneezing,  and  to  sti- 
mulate the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose 
to  throw  out  its  secretion.  See  Snuffs. 

ERUCTATION.  — Flatulent  dis- 
charges, belching,  the  sudden  liberation  of 
gases  from  the  stomach.  See  Flatu- 
lence. 

ERUPTION. — A tenn  used  to  express 
any  kind  of  cutaneous  rash  or  efflorescence. 

ERUPTIA^E  DISEASES,  or  the  Ex- 
anthemata, diseases  attended  with  more 
or  less  of  inflammatory  fever,  resulting, 
after  from  two  to  four  days,  in  an  eruption 
on  the  skin ; such  as  Measles,  Sc.arlet 
Fever,  Small  pox.  Glass  pox,  &c.,  which 
see,  and  Skin,  Diseases  of, 

ERYNGO,  or  Sea  Holly,  so  named 
from  its  place  of  growth,  being  found 
upon  every  part  of  the  coast.  A decoc- 
tion of  the  eryngo  root,  when  made  of 
sufficient  strength,  acts  on  the  kidneys, 
and  at  the  same  time  on  the  liver,  and  is 
very  serviceable  in  all  cases  of  congestion 
of  the  latter  organ,  or  when  the  biliary 
secretion  is  defective.  Taken  in  small 
quantities,  and  sweetened  with  honey,  the 
decoction  makes  a good  expectorant  and 
demulcent.  A confection,  for  the  same 
purposes,  is  made  by  washing,  macerating, 
and  then  cutting  the  roots  into  slices,  and 
steeping  them  in  boiling  syrup.  This  is 
a very  elegant,  agreeable,,  and  useful 
confection,  and  in  cases  of  cough  or 
hoarseness  will  be  found  of  considerable 
service. 

ERYSIPELAS,  St.  Anthony’s  Fire, 
Ignis  Sacer,  or  J)etestaiile  Fire,  and 
The  Rose,  as  this  inflammatory,  eruptive 
fever  is  popularly  called  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  characteristic  of  this  dis- 
ease is  a peculiar  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  the  affected  part  being  red,  slightly 
swollen,  much  hotter  than  natural,  with 
a distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
healthy  and  diseased  parts. 

The  CAUSES  of  erysipelas  are  a plethoric 
constitution,  previous  affections,  cold,  ex- 
cessive heat,  or  abi'upt  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, a dissipated  habit,  irritating  sub- 
stances in  the  bowels;  and  it  often  occurs 
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as  a concomitant  of  putrid  and  puerperal 
fevers. 

Symptoms. — These  commence  with 
shivering,  hot  flushes,  thirst,  headache, 
coma,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  sometimes 
with  delirium.  The  bowels  are  consti- 
pated, the  tongue  covered  with  a imiform 
white  fur,  while  the  pulse  is  hard  and 
strong,  or  small,  quick,  and  feeble,  accord- 
ing to  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to 
the  inflammatory  or  typhoid  type.  Be- 
tween the  second  and  third  day  the  skin 
at  some  part  appears  inflamed ; this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  an  efflorescence  of  a bright 
rose  colour,  at  first  small,  but  gradually 
extending  till  it  finally  covers  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  integument,  the  swell- 
ing progressing  slowly,  till  the  tumefac- 
tion is  very  considerable,  while  the  dry, 
acrid  heat  in  the  part  frequently  amounts 
to  actual  pain. 

’When  the  disease  occurs  in  the  head, 
the  whole  scalp  becomes  tumid,  the  eye- 
brows and  lids  are  swollen,  the  face  greatly 
puffed,  and  the  eyes  often  quite  closed. 
Sometimes  the  swelling  is  so  rapid  that, 
without  any  warning,  the  patient  wakes 
to  find  himself  blind,  and  hardly  able  to 
articulate  from  the  distended  state  of  his 
lips  and  cheeks;  and  all  this,  in  some 
cases,  without  pain  or  further  incon- 
venience than  a slight  heat  and  stiffness 
of  the  parts. 

ilfter  a few  hours  in  some  cases,  or  two 
or  three  days  in  others,  the  efflorescence 
terminates  in  small  vesicles  filled  wath  a 
watery  fluid,  or  it  disappears  in  scales  by 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  The  fever, 
however,  does  not  always  decline  with  the 
removal  of  the  local  miscliief,  and  if  the 
head  be  the  part  affected,  there  is  often  an 
aggravation  of  all  the  febrile  symptoms, 
delirium  sets  in,  coma  supervenes,  and 
death  may  follow  between  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  day.  Erysipelas  sometimes  ter- 
minates by  suppuration  and  gangrene,  the 
latter  a very  serious  result.  A iieculiarity 
of  this  disease  is  its  proneness  to  fly  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  or  to 
recede  from  the  surface  to  settle  on  an 
internal  organ ; this  metastasis  (see  Er- 
ratic) is  a very  unfavourable  symptom. 

Treat-MENT.— Where  the  attendant 
fever  is  of  an  inflammatory  typo,  tho 
patient  young  ami  strong,  and  living  in 
tho  country,  it  may  bo  necessary,  in  tho 
first  stage,  lo  take  a little  blood  from  tho 
arm;  but  if  tho  patient  is  advanced  in 
years,  weak,  and  living  in  a populous 
town,  bleeding  would  bo  dangerous ; in 
all  cases  it  must  bo  adopted  with  great 
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care.  To  reduce  the  inflammation,  in- 
stead of  bleeding,  the  following  powders 
and  aperient  mixture  are  to  be  given. 
Take  of — 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . drachm. 

Powdered  jalap  ...  2 scruples. 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders ; one 
powder  to  be  taken  cveiy  three  hours. 
Take  of — 

Epsom  salts  ....  12  drachms. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  2 drachms. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  2 grains. 

Peppermint  water  . . 8 ounces. 

Mix  : two  large  spoonfuls  to  be  taken  one 
hour  after  each  powder,  till  the  bowels 
have  been  well  acted  on,  when  both  are 
to  be  discontinued,  or  given  at  longer  in- 
tervals,— such  as  a powder  every  six 
hom’s,  and  a dose  of  the  mixture  every 
seven  hours. 

When  the  fever  is  high,  the  thirst  great, 
and  the  heat  of  the  skin  excessive,  the 
bowels  having  been  first  opened  by  the 
above  medicine,  the  following  fever  mix- 
tm'e  is  to  be  employed.  Take  of  the — 

Spirits  of  mindererus  . 2 ounces. 

Antimonial  wine  . . i ounce. 

Camphor  water,  to 
make  8 ounces. ' 

Powdered  nitre  ...  2 scruples. 

Syrup  of  saffron  . . 2 drachms. 

Mix : take  three  tablespoonfuls  directly, 
and  repeat  the  dose  every  four  hours.  To 
quench  the  thirst,  barley  water,  made 
with  the  juice  of  a lemon,  is  to  be  token 
freely. 

Wherever  the  local  evidence  of  the 
disease  may  be,  the  inflamed  part  is  to 
be  immediately  covered  with  flour,  re- 
tained on  the  part  by  a handkerchief  or 
light  bandage,  and  fresh  cold  flour  reap- 
plied eveiy  three  or  four  hours.  MTien 
the  head  is  affected,  the  hair  must  be  cut 
short,  and  the  face  kept  well  covered  with 
the  flom'.  Erysipelas  of  the  head  and 
face  is  the  most  dangerous  form  of  this 
disease,  for  the  swelling  is  so  universal, 
and  extends  so  rapidly,  that  not  only  is 
every  recognizable  feature  of  the  patient 
obliterated  by  the  distension,  but  sight, 
hearing,  and  speech  are  prevented  by  the 
swelling  of  all  the  adjacent  tissues ; which, 
should  it  descend  to  the  throat  and  wind- 
pipe, may  in  a few  hours  destroy  the 
patient  by  suffocation, — to  prevent  such  a 
contingency,  it  has  been  customary  to 
apply  the  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic) 
to  the  throat,  aud  sometimes,  also,  to  the 
face, — a strong  solution  of  the  caustic,  in 
the  proportion  of  a scruple  of  the  nitrate 


of  silver  to  an  oimce  of  distilled  water, 
and  then  applying  the  solution,  by  means 
of  a brush  or  sponge,  all  over  the  throat. 
In  some  cases  great  benefit  is  derived  by 
fomenting  the  throat  and  face  with  a hot 
decoction  of  camomile  flowers ; and  in 
others,  by  the  application  of  a cold  satur- 
nine lotion,  made  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce 
of  sugar  of  lead  in  3 pints  of  camphor 
water  and  a gill  of  vinegar,  dipping  cloths 
in  the  lotion,  and  continuing  the  applica- 
tion for  about  an  hour,  three  or  four  times 
a day.  In  other  cases,  and  particularly 
with  old  or  debilitated  persons,  the  most 
signal  advantage  is  obtained  by  alter- 
nating the  applications  from  hot  to  cold, 
and  cold  to  hot, — thus  using  the  camomile 
fomentation  every  ten  minutes  for  about 
an  hour,  and  then  the  cold  lead  lotion  in 
the  same  manner  for  another  hour,  inter- 
mitting the  applications  for  three  or  four 
hours,  and  repeating  the  same  means  for 
the  same  length  of  time. 

, Where  the  typhoid  symptoms  are  severe, 
and  there  is  much  debility  and  loss  of  re- 
sistant power,  the  patient’s  physical  sta- 
mina must  be  supported  by  tonics,  and 
even  stimulants.  The  best  form  of  giving 
such  remedies  is  that  prescribed  below, 
which  should  be  given  in  the  dose  and  at 
the  tune  ordered  in  the  formula.  Take 
of — 

Quinine 30  grains. 

Port  wine 1 pint. 

Rub  the  quinine  in  a mortar  with  a few 
spoonfuls  of  the  wine,  so  as  to  insure  its 
equable  solution ; then  mix  with  the  re- 
mainder by  well  shaking  the  whole.  Of 
this,  half  a wineglassful,  or  about  1 ounce, 
is  to  be  given  every  two  hours,  the  de- 
canter or  bottle  being  shaken  up  each 
time  before  using. 

Sometimes  there  is  great  irritability  of 
the  stomach,  leading  to  frequent  retching, 
or  difficult  vomiting.  When  such  is  the 
case,  aud  the  opening  medicine  ordered  in 
the  beginning  has  not  allayed  the  sickness, 
the  following  effervescing  draughts  are  to 
be  taken  every  one,  two,  or  throe  hours,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Take  of  the — 

Carbonate  of  potass  . 2 drachms. 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 2 drachms. 

Water 8 ounces. 

Dissolve,  and  label  the  bottle  '‘Saline  Mix- 
ture." Take  of — 

Citric  acid,  or  tartaric 
ncid drachms. 

Water 8 oimces. 

Dissolve,  and  label  the  bottle  “Acid  Mix- 
ture.” A wineglass  is  then  to  be  half 
filled  with  the  saline,  and  another  glass 
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half  filled  with  the  acid  mixture ; the  acid 
draught  is  to  be  drunk  oS"  immediately, 
and  directly  afterwards  the  saline  mixture, 
the  effervescence  being  allowed  to  take 
place  in  the  stomach.  Should  the  patient 
wish  to  vary  the  mode  of  taking  the 
draughts,  he  can  have  the  two  quantities 
poured  into  a tumbler,  and  drink  while 
effervescing,  like  ordinary  soda  powders. 

Obsekvations. — As  a general  rule,  all 
erysipelatous  patients  bear  depletions 
badly;  caution  must  therefore  be  exer- 
cised in  employing  it.  The  patient  must 
be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  the  room 
should  be  large  and  fully  ventilated.  If 
a case  of  labour  occm'  in  the  house  at  the 
time  of  a person  suftering  under  erysi- 
pelas, the  patient  should  be  sent  away,  or 
carefully  kept  or  removed  from  the  female, 
as  she  is,  at  such  times,  particularly  liable 
to  take  it,  or  be  attacked  with  puerperal 
fever.  In  whatever  part  of  the  body  ery- 
sipelas may  occur,  if  hair  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, it  must  be  instantly  cut  closely 
off.  The  diet  throughout  must  be  light  and 
farinaceous,  and  the  feet  be  kept  hot; 
when  any  imusual  affection  of  the  brain, 
or  delirium  supervenes,  a blister  must  be 
placed  between  the  shoulders.  Finally,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  erysipelas  is 
a cuticular  eruptive  disease,  and  infec- 
tious. 

EEYTHEMA. — An  imhealthy  redness 
of  the  skin,  like  an  inflammatoiy  blush, 
sometimes  afi’ecting  a part,  at  others  the 
whole  surface  of  the  cuticle,  and  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  erysipelas,  but  without 
its  constitutional  disturbance  or  infectious 
character.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
this  eruption,  which  will  be  found  under 
Skin  Diseases,  and  Eed  Gum,  &c.,  which 
see. 

ESCHAE. — Tlie  name  given  by  sur- 
geons to  tlie  scab  or  crust  which  foi’ms 
on  the  cuticle,  after  destroying  the  skin 
by  caustic;  the  hard  cicatrix  after  a 
caustic  bum. 

ESCIIAEOTICS. — A class  of  caustic 
medicines  used  to  eat  off,  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  fungoid  growths,  or  excessive  gra- 
nulations, or  what  is  known  as  proud 
flesh ; drugs  or  compounds  which  have  the 
power  of  eroding  or  dissolving  the  animal 
texture,  and  forming  now  combinations. 
The  most  important  of  the  cseharotics 
are  quicklime,  lunar  caustic,  blucstonc, 
burnt  alum,  arsenic,  caustic  potass,  and 
the  mineral  acids.  An  cscharotic  may  bo 
either  as  stimulating  and  violent  as  the 
most  severe  of  the  potential  cauteries,  or 
it  mav  be  merely  slightly  or  gently  stimu- 
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lating,  as  powdered  sugar,  which  is  some 
times  used  for  the  purpose. 

ESCULENT. — Any  vegetable  sub 
stance  that  may  be  used  as  good  and  effi 
cient  food ; any  article  wholesome  as  food 
though  the  term  is  generally  confined  ti 
roots,  fruits,  and  grains. 

ESOPHAGUS.  See  (Esophagus. 

ESSENCE. — The  active  and  charac 
teristic  portion  of  any  substance  prepare 
in  a manageable  form.  Thus,  when  th 
active  principle  of  any  ai'ticle  which  is  to^ 
powerful  for  use  is  dissolved  in  a men 
struum,  all  the  flavour  and  quality  of  th 
substance  is  obtained  in  a form  easy  to  b 
employed.  Example ; if  20  drops  of  corro 
sive  essential  oil  of  cinnamon,  or  pepper 
mint,  are  dissolved  in  4 ounces  of  spirits  o 
wine,  an  essence  is  produced,  a few  drops  o 
which  will  be  sufficient  for  all  pm’pose 
required. 

ESSENTIAL  OIL.— The  oil  obtainei 
by  distilling  any  aromatic  plant,  seed 
fruit,  or  flower;  of  these  the  most  im 
portant  are  peppermint,  cloves,  mace 
aniseed,  mint,  cinnamon,  orange,  or  her 
gamot,  lemon,  thyme,  rosemary,  &c.  I 
small  quantity  of  any  of  these  dissolved  ii 
alcohol  makes  an  essence.  The  Englisl 
essential  oils  are  so  far  superior  to  th 
French  or  foreign  oils  of  this  nature,  tha 
the  difference  in  value  is  as  respect 
pounds  to  shillings. 

ETHEE,  OE  ADTHEE.— One  of  tlr 
most  volatile  and  inflammable  of  all  th^ 
spirits.  Though  there  are  several  kind 
of  ethers  used  in  medicine,  the  mos 
powerful  and  chief  in  a medicinal  sense  i; 
the  sulphuric  ether,  made  by  distilling 
vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  in  i 
glass  retort.  The  other  varieties  are  ma 
nufactured  by  combining  one  or  other  o 
the  acids  with  rectified  spirits,  or  spirits  o 
wine  and  acetic  acid : thus  wc  liave  hydro 
chloric,  or  muriatic  ether;  thenitrousether 
or  sweet  spirits  of  nitre ; and  acetic  ether 

Medical  Peopeeties. — Sulphurii 
ether,  when  taken  internally,  acts  as  f 
stimulant,  antispasmodic,  restorative,  anc 
diaphoretic,  and  applied  externally,  as  f 
stimulant  and  refrigerator.  Tlio  dose  o: 
sulphuric  ether  is  from  flve  to  seven  dro]is 
cither  taken  in  water  or  combined  witl 
some  other  medicines  ; but  as  it  is  so  CX' 
ccssivcly  volatile,  care  must  bo  taken  tc 
drink  the  dose  directly  it  is  poured  out 
In  all  cases  of  convulsion,  spasm,  hysteria 
fainting,  asthma,  or  nervous  affections 
ether  is  a very  valuable  remedy. 

As  a stimulating  embrocation,  in  the 
proportion  of  2 drachms  of  sulphuric 
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etbcr  to  an  ounce  of  cainplioratecl  oil,  it 
makes  an  admirable  application  in  cases 
of  bard  swollen  breasts,  stimulating  tbe 
vessels,  and  inducing  an  absorption  of 
tbe  swelling,  which,  if  unrelieved,  might 
degenerate  into  abscess,  or  v,^bat  is  called 
a broken  breast.  In  cases  of  congestion 
of  tbe  vessels  of  tbe  bead,  or  severe  bead- 
ache,  consequent  on  nervous  ii-ritation  or 
an  excess  of  blood  on  tbe  brain,  great 
rebef  is  often  obtained  by  filling  tbe  band 
with  ctber,  instantly  pressing  tbe  palm 
on  tbe  temple  or  forebead  for  tbe  space 
of  a minute,  and  tben  removing  tbe  band, 
allowing  tbe  evaporation  to  take  place. 
This  is  so  rapid,  that  an  intense  degree 
of  cold  is  instantly  produced ; this, 
generally,  after  one  or  two  applications, 
by  tbe  grateful  coldness  produced,  entirely 
relieves  tbe  pain.  Tbe  patient  must, 
however,  take  great  care,  while  so  apply- 
ing tbe  etber,  to  keep  Ms  eyes  firmly 
closed,  and  avoid  its  running  over  tbe 
face.  So  powerful  is  tbe  evaporation 
from  tbis  spirit,  that  a man  would  be 
frozen  to  deatb,  without  tbe  bope  of 
being  saved,  should  be  chance  to  break 
a bottle  of  etber,  or  spill  a large  quantity 
of  it,  over  bis  throat  and  chest.  A more 
manageable  preparation  for  mixtures, 
called  tbe  spirit  of  sidphuric  etber,  is 
usually  employed  by  physicians,  the  close 
of  which  is  from  10  to  16  drops  in  water. 
Etber  is  also  used  for  inhaling  in  cases 
of  asthma,  tbe  etber  being  poured  on  the 
hot  water  in  tbe  inhaler,  and  tbe  fumes 
imbibed  into  tbe  lungs  through  tbe 
mouthpiece  of  tbe  instrument. 

Etber  so  imbibed  not  only  relieves  tbe 
spasmodic  constriction  which  causes  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  in  asthma,  but, 
when  properly  inhaled,  not  only  allays 
all  sufl'ering,  but  produces  j)erfect  insen- 
sibility to  pain ; so  that  a patient  operated 
on  while  under  its  influence,  though 
awake  and  perfectly  conscious,  is  totally 
insensible  to  the  severance  of  bis  flesh 
and  nerves.  Ether  was  tbe  first  ances- 
thetie  agent  discovered,  and  before  tbe 
introduction  of  chloroform  was  usccl  for 
that  purpose.  Tbe  acetated  and  muriated 
ethers  arc  employed  in  medicine  chiefly 
as  diaphoretics,  the  dose  being  from  15 
to  30  drops  in  some  medicinal  vehicle. 
For  the  properties  and  dose  of  the  nitrous 
ether,  sec  Nitre,  Sweet. 

The  compound  spirits  of  ether,  “ ITolf- 
man’s  anodyne,”  and  an  aromatic  spirits 
of  etber,  are  the  other  preparations  occa- 
sionally employed,  the  dose  of  each  being 
from  30  to  40  drops. 


Observations.  — JSther  is  so  highly 
inflammable,  its  vapour  catching  fire  so 
instantaneously,  that  too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  in  using  it.  If  possible, 
it  should  never  be  used  at  night,  and 
never  near  afire  or  a light. 

ETHMOID. — The  name  of  a small 
bone  at  tbe  base  of  the  skull,  so  thin  and 
full  of  boles,  that  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  tbe  sieve,  or  ethmoid,  from  its 
resemblance  to  that  article.  It  is  through 
the  apertures  of  this  bone  that  the 
filaments  of  tbe  olfactory  nerve  pass 
before  their  diffusion  on  the  membrane 
of  the  nostrils. 

EUPATOEIUM.— The  plant  known 
as  agrimony  or  hemp,  of  which  there  are 
upwards  of  250  varieties.  The  eupatorium 
belongs  to  the  Natural  order  Composite, 
and  has  been  esteemed  on  account  of  its 
expectorant  and  diuretic  properties,  and 
for  its  beneficial  action  in  affections  of 
tbe  liver,  and  eruptive  diseases  caused  by 
any  interruption  in  tbe  function  of  that 
organ : hence  one  of  its  names,  hepa- 
torium..  Tbe  chief  varieties  in  this  country 
are  tbe  water  hemp,  bastard  hemp,  and 
bastard  agrimony. 

EUPHOEBIUM.— A very  acrid, 
-irritating,  and  poisonous  drug,  tbe  resi- 
nous exudation  of  the  Muphorbia  offici- 
nalis, an  exotic  plant  belonging  to  the 
Natui-al  order  JEuphorbiacece.  The  powder 
of  this  resin  is  so  stimulating,  that  if 
taken  into  the  stomach  in  any  quantity, 
or  brought  into  any  contact’  with  the 
nervous  system  by  the  nostrils,  it  pro- 
duces the  most  violent  effects,  causing 
inflammation,  vomiting,  convulsions,  and 
debi-ium.  The  powder  applied  to  the  skin 
produces  vesication,  or  small  blisters : 
it  is  on  tbis  account  frequently  used  for 
adulterating  blister  plaster. 

EUSTACHIAN  TUBES.— Two  tubes 
of  tbe  ear,  named  after  their  discoverer, 
an  Italian  anatomist,  Eustachius,  one 
in  each  ear.  Tbe  eustaebian  tube  rises 
from  the  middle  ear  immediately  behind 
tbe  tympanum,  and  running  obliquely 
doivn  wards  and  forwards,  terminates 
behind  tbe  tonsils  in  the  bag  of  the 
pharynx.  See  Ear,  cut  of.  The  object 
of  these  tubes  is  to  convey  sounds  to  the 
fyrananum,  when,  from  wax  in  the  ear, 
swelling,  or  other  causes,  the  proper 
aecess  to  tbe  internal  ear  is  cut  off. 

It  is  from  the  assistance  derived  from 
these  tubes  in  hearing  that  deaf  people 
usuallv  listen  with  their  mouths  open. 

EVAPORATION.— The  passing  off  of 
any  fluid  body  in  steam  or  gas.  Evapo- 
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ration  is  always  taking  place,  both  in 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies ; in  the 
former  the  process  is  called  Perspiration, 
wllicll  SOG» 

EVAPOEATING  LOTIONS  are  sub- 
stances applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
to  I'educe  the  heat  and  quantity  of  blood 
in  a part,  by  stimulating  the  vessels  to 
throw  off  then.’  accumulation  by  exhala- 
tion, and,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  process, 
reduce  the  heat.  Ether,  spmts  of  cam- 
phor, and  vinegar  and  water  are  among 
the  most  effective  of  such  agents. 

EXACEEBATIO  N.— Provoking, 
exasperating,  becoming  worse ; a medical 
term  used  synonymously  for  paroxysm. 
The  return  of  an  ague  fit  is  called  its 
exacerbation.  See  Pakoxxsm. 

EXANTHEMATA.— A medical  term, 
in  the  former  classification  of  diseases, 
to  express  those  diseases  whose  visible 
characteristic  was  a rash  or  efflorescence 
on  the  skin.  See  Measles,  Scarlet 
Fever,  &c. 

EXCISION. — A surgical  term  for  the 
cutting  out  of  any  diseased  part : the 
term  is  confined  to  the  removal  of  the 
elbow  joint  or  ankle,  and  portions  of  other 
bones. 

EXCEETION. — Whatever  is  no  longer 
serviceable  to  the  system  is  an  excretion — 
the  refuse  of  all  the  solids  and  fluids  of 
the  body.  As  secretions  are  the  healthy 
juices  of  the  system,  fronf  which  the 
different  organs,  parts,  and  tissues  are 
constructed,  the  excretions  are  the  debris 
or  waste  of  the  whole.  The  excretions 
comprise  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels, 
imd  urine  from  the  kidneys  and  bladder, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  gases  exhaled 
from  the  skin  in  the  form  of  perspiration. 
See  Secretiox. 

EXEECISE. — Upon  this  subject  we 
purpose  only  entering  so  far  as  to  show 
the  necessity  there  is  for  a -flue  amount  of 
muscular  exertion  to  insure  the  proper 
performance  of  the  different  functions, 
and  guarantee  a state  of  bodily  and  mental 
healtli ; for  as  the  action  is  so  reciprocal 
between  the  organism  of  the  body  and 
the  brain,  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  be 
long  in  a healthy  or  diseased  condition 
without  producing  a similar  state  in  the 
other.  Exercise  is  tq  the  system  what 
the  Hy-wheel  or  the  lever  is  to  a piece  of 
mechanism — the  sustaining  power  to  the 
motive  principle,  which  in  the  latter  is 
steam,  and  the  former  respiration.  Exor- 
cise not  only  expands  the  lungs,  supplying 
them  with  an  abundance  of  fresh  and 
stimulating  oxygen,  increasing  the  circu- 
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lation,  and  enlarging  every  part  of  the 
body,  but  provokes  the  appetite,  insures 
digestion,  and  keeps  the  bowels  in  a 
regular  and  natural  action.  Besides  these 
benefits,  the  mind  is  not  only  maintained 
in  a buoyant,  cheerful  state,  but  it  stimu- 
lates every  faculty  to  the  highest  condition 
of  intellectual  strength. 

Though  the  importance  of  exercise  is 
universally  admitted,  there  are  many 
thousands  who  believe  that  their  com- 
pelled avocations  prevent  them  availing 
themselves  of  so  necessary  a means  of 
health.  This,  however,  is  a mistake ; for 
though  walking  exercise  in  the  open  air 
is  the  best  of  all  modes  of  exertion,  yet  all 
exercise  should  not  be  given  up  because 
the  best  form  of  it  cannot  be  adopted. 
Persons  so  situated  as  to  have  no  time 
for  out-of-door  exercise  should  make  a 
gymnasium  of  a large  room,  and  at  least 
once  in  the  twenty-four  hours  resort  to  it 
for  recreation,  health,  and  muscular'  exer- 
tion. Opening  all  the  windows,  and,  if 
possible,  removing  the  carpet,  the  indi- 
vidual should  M'aik  round  and  round,  or 
lengthwise  up  and  down,  the  apartment, 
at  a brisk  step  for  some  time,  say  a quarter 
of  an  hour ; he  should  then,  removing  his 
neckerchief,  coat,  and  waistcoat,  use  the 
dumb-bells,  in  a line  horizontal  with  his 
shoulders,  for  about  ten  minutes.  These 
should  be  succeeded  by  practising  his 
guards  and  lunges  with  a foil,  making  the 
opposite  wall  a target  for  his  points ; the 
quick  recovery  and  rapid  lunges  in  carte 
and  tierce  affording  excellent  exercise  to 
the  lower  and  upper  extremities.  The  club 
evolutions,  immediately  following  tliis, 
will  call  into  play  those  muscles  of  the 
back,  chest,  and  shoulders  not  affected  by 
the  dumb-bells.  In  this  manner  another 
ten  minutes  may  be  expended,  which,  after 
a second  quick  walk  about  the  apartment, 
may  eonclude  the  exercise  of  the  day.  In 
this  manner  the  deprivation  of  out-door 
occupations,  and  long  sedentary  employ- 
ment, may  be  judiciously  compensated 
for  by  about  thirty  minutes  of  daily  exer- 
cise in  doors.  The  advantage  of  this 
practice  consists  in  the  capability  of  its 
employment  in  all  weathers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
exercise,  whether  on  foot  or  horseback, 
care  should  be  taken  never  to  undertake 
it  on  an  empl;/  stomach,  or  diroclly  after 
a meal.  The  exercise  of  children  has  now 
very  properly  become  a portion  of  their 
education,  the  only  fault  being  that  the 
times  allowed  tor  it  and  play  arc  not- 
sufficiently  long  to  be  of  that  service  to 
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their  mental  strength  and  bodily  develop- 
ment -which  they  might  become.  Play, 
next  to  food  and  air,  is  the  natm'al  stimu- 
lant of  childhood,  and  boys  can  hardly 
have  too  much  of  it.  With  girls,  dancing, 
the  skij)ping  rope,  and  battledore  and 
shuttlecock,  are  occupations  that  may  be 
carried  into  womanhood  -with  more  benefit 
to  them  health  than  a -whole  laboratoiy  of 
physic  could  afford. 

EXFOLIATION.— A sui-gical  term 
applied  to  a diseased  bone  which  has 
entirely,  or  in  paid,  gone  thi'ough  the 
process  of  inflammation  and  mortification, 
and  begms  to  throw  off  the  dead  scales, 
or  lamella,  which  ultimately  escape 
through  the  flesh  by  ulceration, — ex- 
foliation signifying  the  casting  or 
throwing  off  of  a leaf.  See  Neceosis, 
and  Mokxification. 

EXHALATION. — The  vapour  that  is 
perpetually  rising  from  all  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  and  from  the  earth. 
The  exhalations  from  the  lungs  and  skin 
will  be  treated  of  under  Perspn-ation, 
sensible  and  insensible,  which  see.  Va- 
pom'  to  the  amount  of  an  imperial  pint  is 
supposed  to  be  given  off  from  the  lungs  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

EXHAUSTION  may  result  from  want 
of  food,  long  fasting,  fatigue,  great  heat, 
or  great  nervous  depression,  or  from  cold.' 
The  treatment  of  exhaustion  must  depend 
greatly  on  the  cause  which  has  produced 
it.  When  it  proceeds  from  fatigue  and 
great  heat  combined,  an  emetic  of  30 
grains  of-  white  vitriol  will  be  found  the 
most  rapid  and  effectual  means ; while  the 
exhaustion  consequent  on  intense  cold 
must  be  treated  after  the  manner  of  sus- 
pended animation  fi-om  Drowning  and 
Frost-bites,  which  see. 

EXOSMOSIS.  See  Endosjiosis. 

EXOSTOSIS. — A sm'gical  disease,  con- 
sisting of  a tumour  on  a bone — either 
occurring  on  the  surface  ot  the  bone,  or 
between  the  bone  and  the  fibrous  mem- 
brane that  forms  its  sheath,— and  may 
be  either  fungoid  or  cartilaginous.  In 
either 'case  the  cure  can  only  be  effected 
bv  an  operation. 

' EXP EOTOKANTS.— A class  of  medi- 
cines whose  operation  is  confined  to  the 
thi-oat  [uid  air-passages.  Expectfc-ants 
arc  given  to  relieve  some  disease  or  afl'oe- 
tion  in  those  parts,  by  promoting  a lai-gcr 
amount  of  secretion,  and  thus  unload  the 
congested  vessels  of  the  organ  aflbeted. 
The  most  important  expectorants  arc 
camphoi-,  opium,  benzoic  acid,  antimony, 
‘■quills,  tolu,  calomel,  ammoniacum,  and 


ipecacuanha;  and  as  external  applications, 
warming  plasters.  Burgundy  pitch,  and 
aniimonial  ointment.  * 
EXPECTOEATIOiNL— By  this  term  is 
understood  the  exudation  and  spitting  out 
of  the  mucus  secreted  in  the  throat  and 
fauces.  In  a state  of  perfect  health,  the 
vessels  about  the  pharynx  and  larynx  are 
constantly  exuding  a certain  amount  of 
mucus  to  insure  the  integrity  of  those 
organs,  and  which  passes  mto  the  gullet 
without  thought  or  notice. 

It  is,  however,  only  with  that  secretion 
that  rises  when  disease  takes  place  that 
we  have  anything  professionally  to  do. 
In  such  cases  the  character  of  the  sputa, 
as  it  called,  becomes  of  great  consequence ; 
for  every  condition  of  what  is  discharged 
is  a symptom,  and  shows  the  medical  man 
the  nature  of  the  affection  that  causes  it : 
for  the  discharge  may  vary  from  a thin, 
watery  liquid,  like  sahva,  to  a tough, 
leathery-looldng  phlegm,  and  from  a jeUy- 
lilce  mucus  to  a pure  pus,  or  matter; 
while  each  and  all  may  assume  every 
variety  of  shade  and  colour,  from  a white 
foam,  to  a green  or  blood-stained  dis- 
charge. 

A thin,  froth}/  expectoration  indicates 
influenza,  bronchitis,  or  a common  severe 
cold;  when  it  is  stringy,  white,  or  yellow, 
the  probabdity  is  that  the  bronchitis . has 
become  chronic,  or  fhat  hooping-cough 
has  set  in;  wl?en  the  expectoration  becomes 
purulent,  but  thin,  it  indicates  a serious 
affection  of  the  limgs  or  air-passages ; and 
when  thick,  and  blended  with  lumpy 
masses,  is  a proof  that  ulceration  of  the 
lungs  is  present,  or  some  abscess  in  the 
organ  has  broken. 

iVhen,  again,  the  expectoration  is 
stringy  and  of  a duU  red  or  brick-dust 
colour,  it  shows  the  presence  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  pneu- 
monia, and  so  on  with  all  the  other 
differences,  each  pointing  to  some  disease 
or  stage  of  mischief. 

EXPIIIATION.  See  Ixspiraxiox. 

EXPllESSED  OILS.— Such  as  castor 
oil,  linseed,  palm,  and  some  other  oils. 
Sec  Oils. 


EXSANGUINOUS,  or  EXSANGUI- 
NEOUS. — Bemg  without  blood;  blood- 
less. A person  is  said  to  be  exsanguineous 
when  the  face  is  pale  and  hollow,  the 
body  cold,  the  pulse  weak,  and  breathing 
languid,  from  the  sudden  loss  of  a large 
quantity  of  blood,— as  from  wounds,  or 
flooding  in  labour. 

EXTENSOli  ItlUSCLES.-^  Muscles 
which  extend  or  straighten  a limb;  the 
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antagonists  to  the  flexors,  which  bend 
the  limbs  or  members. 

EXTRACT. — A preparation  of  vege- 
table medicines  in  which  the  roots,  stems, 
or  leaves  of  a plant  are  boiled  imder  certain 
conditions  for  a great  length  of  time,  then 
strained  and  evaporated  to  the  consistency 
of  honey  or  a conserve.  Extracts  are  all 
of  a dark  brown,  almost  blackish  colour, 
and  possess  almost  all  the  qualities  of  the 
plant  from  which  they  are  obtained, — 
colocynth,  rhubarb,  dandelion,  henbane, 
hemlock,  gentian,  anil  belladonna,  are 
'among  the  most  generally  used.  Some 
extracts,  by  keeping,  become  hard  and 
brittle ; in  general,  however,  they  aa’e  soft. 

EXTRACT  OE  LEAD.— The  liquor 
plumbi.  See  Lead. 

EXTRAVASATION.— Generally  of 
blood,  caused  by  the  bursting  or  rupture 
of  a vessel,  when  the  blood,  pouring  out, 
is  what  is  termed  extravasated  on  or 
into  the  adjacent  parts.  When,  from  a 
blow  on  the  head,  or  any  other  cause,  an 
internal  vessel  is  broken,  the  blood  spi-eads 
over  the  brain,  causing  the  injury  already 
treated  of,  called  compression.  In  like 
manner,  the  giving  way  of  a vessel  on  the 
chest  may  lead  to  an  extravasation  on  or 
in  the  lungs,  causing  congestion,  or  a 
kind  of  pulmonai-y  apoplexy.  The  wheals 
and  marks  seen  .on  the  body  from  blows 
with  a cane,  proceed  from  the  same  cause, 
the  extravasated  blood  causing  the  disco- 
loured marks.  The  blood  effused  may  be 
either  from  a vein  or  an  artery. 

EXTREMITY. — An  anatomical  term 
for  a leg  or  arm.  The  subject  is  divided  into 
two  superior  and  two  inferior  extremities, 
with  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  trunk. 

EXUDATION. — ^Any  humour  oozing 
out  or  discharged  from  a wound  or  ulcer. 

EYE. — The  eye  and  its  appendages 
fonn  one  of  the  most  complex  and  ad- 
mirable mechanisms  of  the  body,  and, 
apart  from  its  function  as  the  organ  of 
sight,  possesses  so  many  attributes,  that 
the  study  of  the  eye  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  science 
of  anatomy.  The  organ  of  vision  consists 
of  the  eye  and  its  appendages.  The  ap- 
pendages of  the  eye  comprise  the  eyebrow, 
the  upper  and  under  eyelid,  the  eyelashes, 
with  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  the  lachry- 
mal sac  and  duct. 

The  eye  proper  consists  of  the  globe  or 
ball  of  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve,  and  six 
muscles  to  regulate  its  movements,  named 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  they 
turn  the  eye.  Of  these  six,  four  are  called 
and  two  obluiuc : the  muscle  that 
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rolls  the  eye  upw’ards  is  called  the  levator 
oculi,  and  its  antagonist,  situated  under 
the  ball  of  the  eye,  the  depressor  oculi  ; 
the  muscle  that  turns  the  eye  inwards  is 
called  the  adductor,  and  its  opposite, 
abductor,  because  it  tui-ns  it  ouhvard.  Of 
the  oblique  muscles,  one  is  above  and  the 
other  below  the  eye ; the  upper  one  passes 
through  a small  cartilaginous  loop,  and 
runs  backwards  before  being  inserted  into 
the  ball.  This  muscle,  the  superior  ob- 
lique, is  sometimes  called  the  trochlearis, 
from  passing  through  a loop  or  pulley, 
and  sometimes  sympathetic,  as  it  is  by  the 
power  of  this  muscle  in  rolling  the  ball 
obliquely  outwards  and  downwards,  that 
ladies  are  enabled  to  give  that  arch  and 
inviting  expression  to  the  eye  familiarly 
known  as  ogling ; while  the  antagonist  of 
this  muscle,  the  inferior  ohliqtie,  rolls  the 


SECTION  OF  THE  EVE. 

A,  B.  The  three  coats  of  tlieeye.  C,  C.  Iris. 
D.  Cornea,  with  the  aqueous  humour  be- 
hind. E.  The  pupil.  F.  The  lens.  G. 
The  vitreous  humour.  II.  Artery  of  the 
lens ; and  G.  The  optio  nerve. 

eye  upwards  and  inwards.  The  ball  of 
the  eye  consists  of  three  investing  mem- 
branes  or  coats, — inclosing  two  coagulated 
Iluids  or  humours,  which  servo  to  distend 
these  coats  and  give  the  eye  its  spherical 
form, — and  t he  crystalline  lens.  The  three 
membranes  are  named  the  sclerotic,  cho- 
roid, and  retina.  The  interior  of  the  eye 
is  divided  into  two  chambor.s  of  unequal 
size— the  anterior  or  smallest,  whicli  is 
filled  with  the  first  fluid,  called  the  aqueous 
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humour;  tlie  posterior,  and  by  far  tbe 
largest  chamber,  is  devoted  to  the  vitreous 
humour.  Each  of  these  humours,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  “ waters  of  the  eye,”  is 
contained  in  a separate  and  very  delicate 
investment  or  sac. 

Inserted  iuto  a groove  in  the  sclerotic  or 
external  tunic  of  the  eye,  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  glass  of  a watch  in  the  rim 
of  the  case,  is  tlie  cornea,  horn,  or  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  window  of  the  eye — 
a transparent,  convex,  laminated,  talc-like 
substance,  which,  placed  at  the  front  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  serves  both  to  protect 
the  delicate  organization  within  the  orb, 
and  to  transmit,  as  through  a window,  the 
rays  of  light  to  the  seat  of  vision,  the 
retina.  Within  the  concave  portion  of  the 
cornea,  enclosed  in  a thin,  dehcate  mem- 
brane, is  situated  the  fii’st — the  aqueous 
or  watery — humoiu’  of  the  eye.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  aqueous  humour,  ex- 
tended in  rings  of  the  most  acute  sensi- 
bility, is  a cm’tain,  or  muscle,  called  the 
iris,  having  an  apertime  in  the  centre 
corresponding  with  the  middle  of  the 
cornea,  thi’ough  which  opening — th.e  pu'pil 
— the  rays  of  light  are  transmitted  to  the 
posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  So  sensitive 
is  the  h-is  to  the  stimulus  of  light,  fear, 
and  the  action  of  certain  drugs,  that  it 
either  expands  or  contracts  in  so  rapid  a 
manner  as  to  give  it  the  character  of  an 
involuntary  muscle,  as  before  the  mind  is 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  excites  it,  the 
muscle  has  performed  its  action.  Accord- 
ing as  the  iris  has  been  dilated  or  con- 
tracted, is  the  centre  opening,  or  pupil, 
enlarged  or  diminished.  When  the  Hood 
of  light  IS  too  strong,  and  vision  would  be 
impaired  by  the  excess  of  rays,  the  iris 
contracts,  reducing  the  pupil  to  the 
smallest  diameter ; when,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  an  absence  of  light,  as  in  a dark- 
ened room  or  vault,  the  iris  is  dilated  to 
its  uttermost,  and  the  pupil  greatly 
enlarged,  so  as  to  take  in  every  straggling 
ray.  This  muscle  is  named  the  u-is  from 
the  number  of  colours  presented  by  its 
outward  sm'facc ; and  from  the  prepon- 
derance of  any  particular  colom',  persons 
arc  said  to  have  black,  blue,  grey,  or  hazel 
eyes.  The  ccnla'al  apertm’e  is  named  pupil, 
from  pupilla,  a very  small  child,  because, 
if  we  look  steadily  in  any  person’s  eye,  we 
shall  observe  a miniature  resemblance  of 
ourselves  formed  in  this  aperture,  or  pupil ; 
or  as  Moore,  in  one  of  his  early  poems, 
has  expressed  it, — 

“ Thus  in  our  looks  some  propagation  lies, 

For  we  moke  babies  in  each  other’s  eyes.” 


Behind  the  iris,  and  directly  in  the 
centre  of  the  pupil,  is  placed  the  crystal- 
line lens,  enclosed  in  a capsule.  The 
object  of  this  mechanism  is  to  collect  in  a 
focus,  and  transmit  in  a straight  line  to  the 
retina,  aU  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  on  the 
cornea.  By  a system  of  extremely  fine 
muscular  fibres,  the  crystalline  lens  can 
be  protruded  forward,  or  drawn  back,  thus, 
like  a telescope,  adapting  the  eye  to  the 
nearness  or  remoteness  of  the  object  looked 
at. 

A fine  membrane,  called  the  hyaloid, 
divided  into  cells,  and  filled  with  the 
vitreous  humom’,  fills  up  the  whole  pos- 
terior chamber  of  the  eye,  except  a segment 
in  front,  where  the  crystalline  lens  and 
capsule  lies  embedded.  The  eye-ball  thus 
consists  of  three  coats, — the  external,  or 
sclerotic,  giving  shape  and  firmness  to 
the  eye,  and  insertion  to  the  various 
muscles  which  move  it ; the  choroid, 
middle,  or  vascular  coat,  in  which  circulate 
the  principal  vessels  which  supply  life  and 
nutriment  to  the  organ,  the  inner  and 
outer  sm’face  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
dark  brown  kind  of  paint,  called  pig- 
mentum  nigrum,  to  absorb  all  unnecessary 
rays  of  light,  which  but  for  this  provision 
would  confuse  the  vision ; and  the  retina, 
— this,  though  called  a coat,  is  a mere  ex- 
pansion of  the  optfc  nerve,  which,  ■ after 
leaving  the  skull  and  entering  the  orbit, 
expands  in  all  dhections,  extending  over 
the  eye  directly  above  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane, inclosing  the  vih-eous  humour,  and 
spreading,  with  the  other  two,  as  far  as  the 
insertion  of  the  cornea.  Though  a purely 
nervous  investment,  the  field  of  observa- 
tion of  the  retina  is  confined  to  a disc 
extending  for  a short  distance  fi-om  the 
centre  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  on  this 
disc,  as  on  the  table  of  a camera  obscura, 
that  the  object  we  see  is  reflected,  and  the 
picture,  so  represented,  carried  to  the 
brain.  That  the  trees,  houses,  and  animals 
wo  look  at  are  actually  impinged  or  drawn 
on  the  disc  or  retuia  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  so  I'cinain  traced  on  the  optic  slate 
till  sponged  out  and  replaced  by  a new 
picture,  has  been  satisfactorily  proved; 
and  according  to  the  intensity  of  theqm- 
pression  made  by  a singular  or  novel  object, 
is  the  firmness  with  which  it  is  drawn  on 
the  retina.  From  the  knowledge  ot  the  fact 
that  the  last  object  on  which  thg  eye  rests 
in  life  can  be  traced  for  several  day  s aftw 
death,  and  that  any  stiu’lling  event  is  still 
more  firmly  portrayed,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  examuie  the  eye  of  a murdered 
i man,  to  detect  the  features  of  hhn  who 
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struck  the  mortal  blow.  From  the  expo-  1 
riments  already  made,  this  subject  is  not  | 
only  in  itself  highly  interesting,  but  pro- 
mises to  become,  at  no  distant  date,  a re- 
cognized fact  in  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  cornea  is' the  window  by  means  of 
which  light  is  admitted  into  the  eye.  The 
aqueous  humour,  being  a denser  medium 
than  the  air,  serves  to  converge  the  rays  of 
light  entering  the  ball.  The  iris  regulates 
the  amoimt  of  light  admitted  to  the  crys- 
talline lens,  which  collects  and  brings  to 
a focus  the  rays  passing  thi’ough  it.  The 
vitreous  humour  serves  the  pm’pose  of 
transmitting  the  rays  of  light  to  the 
retina,  or  the  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve,  where  the  object  seen  is  impinged 
or  painted.  To  enable  the  eye  to  glide  in 
every  direction  without  friction  or  impe- 
diment, a small  gland  is  situated  in  the 
upper  and  outer  side  of  each  orbit;  the 
constant  and  almost  involuntaiy  motion 
of  the  upper  eyelid  over  this,  the  lachry- 
mal gland,  by  the  action  known  as  wink- 
ing, presses  out,  through  a series  of  five  or 
six  small  tubes,  the  tears  secreted  in  the 
body  of  the  gland,  and  which,  diffused  over 
the  whole  ball  of  the  eye  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  lids,  not  only  wash  the 
organ  of  all  dust,  insects,  or  impurities 
that  get  into  the  eye,  but  impart  that 
liquid,  glistening  appearance  so  indicative 
of  health  and  strength.  When,  from 
any  injury  to  the  organ,  irritation  from 
the  presence  of  sand  or  insects,  or  from 
any  emotional  cause,  an  excess  of  tears  is 
thrown  out,  the  provision  made  for  carry- 
ing them  off  becomes  too  small  for  the 
profusion,  and,  overflowing  the  eyelids, 
they  run  down  the  face  and  cheeks. 
Wlien  the  quantity  discharged,  however, 
is  only  sufficient  for  the  function  and  pre- 
servation of  the  organ,  the  tears  never 
overflow,  and  though  alyays  exuding,  are 
unfelt  and  unsuspected  from  the  perfect 
mechanism  by  which  they  are  discharged. 

The  tears,  by  the  winking  motion  of  the 
lids,  having  been  carried  over  the  eye,  are 
conducted  under  the  thickened  ridge  or 
margin  of  the  lids,  and  beneath  the  eye- 
lashes, to  the  inner  canthus,  or  angle  of 
the  eye,  where  they  are  received  through 
an  opening  into  a short  canal  at  the  cor- 
ner of  cacii  lid;  thbsc  lachrymal  canals 
uniting  to  form  the  lachrymal  sac,  which 
terminates  in  a small  vessel  which  enters 
the  nostril,  called  the  nasal  duct,  by  which 
means  the  tears  arc  carried  into  tlie  nose, 
and  discliarged  into  the  back  of  the  mouth. 
At  the  angle  where  the  two  lachrymal 
canals  unite  to  form  the  lachrymal  sac  is 
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situated  a small  fleshy  excrescence — the 
caruncula  lachrymalis — the  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  minute  haii’s,  often 
only  visible  by  the  microscope  : any  sand 
or  impediment  too  large  to  enter  the 
canals  is  entangled  by  these  hairs,  and, 
with  a httle  white  secretion,  like  pus, 
thrown  out  during  sleep  into  the  angle 
of  the  eye  between  the  upper  and  lower 
lid.  The  use  of. the  eyebrow,  with  the 
hairs  which  adorn  it,  is  to  act  as  a pro- 
tecting eaves  and  thatch  to  the  organ 
below,  and,  by  projecting  beyond  the  eye, 
receive  any  blow'  which,  coming  on  the 
ball,  might  destroy  its  integrity.  The 
eyelids,  in  addition  to  their  acting  as  cases 
for  the  delicate  sphere  inclosed  by  them, 
and  serving  by  their  pressure  and  motion 
to  lubricate  the  eye  wdth  the  tears  from 
the  lachrymal  gland,  answer  the  purpose 
of  blinds  or  curtains,  either  to  be  closed 
at  night  during  sleep,  or  suddenly  drawn 
down  w'henever  too  much  light  or  heat 
or  any  danger  thi'eatens.  The  eyelashes, 
set  in  a row  along  the  ridge  of  either  lid, 
serve,  by  the  motion  given  them  by  the 
lids,  the  pm’pose  of  brushes  or  fly-flappers, 
to  entangle  or  dust  aw^ay  any  small  insects 
or  particles  of  sand  wRich  may  be  blown 
towards  the  eye.  Besides  the  muscles 
already  mentioned  as  moving  the  ball  of 
the  eye,  there  are  muscles  to  elevate  and 
depress  the  eyelids,  named  in  accordance 
wfith  the  action  they  perform.  The  thin, 
delicate  membrane  wKich  lines  the  whole 
of  the  inner  surface  of  both  lids,  the  sides 
of  the  socket,  and  spreads  over  the  globe 
of  the  eye-ball,  is  the  conjunctiva  or  the 
adnata,  and  is  so  thin  and  transparent  that 
the  white  surface  of  the  sclerotic  coat 
below^  it  can  be  seen  through ; and  from 
the  vessels  in  it  being  too  small  to  carry 
red  blood,  it  preserves  its  pearly  whiteness, 
except  when,  from  inflammation,  or  the 
relaxation  common  to  old  ago,  the  vessels 
become  enlarged,  when  a few  of  them  re- 
ceive red  blood,  giving  that  appearance 
w'hich  we  call  bloodshot.  See  Vision. 

EYE,  DISEASES  OF.— One  of  the 
most  frcc^ucnt  diseases  of  the  eye-ball  is 
ophthalmia,  of  which  there  are  many  varie- 
ties, to  be  enumerated  under  Ophthalmia, 
which  see.  The  iris  and  choroid  coat  are 
also  subject  to  an  inflammatory  action, 
in  which  bleeding,  purgalives,  a low  diet, 
and  blisters  are  the  most  appropriate  re- 
medies, accompanied  with  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  head,  and  tlic  confiuemcut  of 
the  patient  to  a dark  room.  As  in  all 
such  cases  a medical  man  should  be  con- 
sulted, wo  abstain  from  giving  a more 
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explicit  form  of  treatment.  The  same 
reason  applies  to  that  disease  of  the  optic 
nerve  known  as  Amaurosis,  or  gutta  sc- 
reiM.  For  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens 
see  Cataeact. 

The  CoKNEA  is  subject  to  a number  of 
diseases, — such  as  specks,  opacity,  and 
abscesses ; but  as  each  form  may  require  a 
different  and  very  opposite  treatment, 
the  person  should  in  all  such  cases  at  once 
place  himself  under  the  care  of  a skUful 
surgeon. 

The  Exeeids.  There  are  some  diseases 
of  the  eyelids  to  which  scrofulous  child- 
ren and  adults  arc  much  subject, — such 
as  thickening  of  the  ridge  of  the  eyelids, 
and  the  formation  of  small  abscesses  at  the 
roots  of  the  eyelashes,  or  in  the  Meibomian 
glands,  as  the  rows  of  small  glands  in 
which  the  roots  of  the  lashes  are  inserted 
are  called.  This  thickening  of  the  eyelids 
is  almost  always  in  a state  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, and  generally  attended  with 
a bloodshot  condition  of  the  eye  itself, 
and  occasionally  continues  for  months, 
either  discharging  a thick  adhesive  matter, 
or  forming  a succession  of  slowly  sup- 
purating abscesses. 

The  TEEATMENT  in  these  cases  should 
commence  with  a complete  change  of  diet, 
a system  of  alterative  medicine,  and  a 
warm  bath,  before  adojDting  the  local 
means  given  below. 

Alterative  IHlls  and  Mixture. — Take 
of — 

(Compound  rhubarb 
pill 1 drachm. 

Blue  pill 30  grains. 

Antimonialis  . . . .20  grains. 

Extract  of  henbane  . 10  grains. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  twenty- 
four  pills : one  to  be  given  night  and 
morning. 

Take  of — 

Sai'saparilla  root  . . 1 ounce. 

Dandelion  root  ...  2 ounces. 

Dulcamara  . ^ ounce. 

Sassafras i ounce. 

Boil  in  three  pints  of  water,  slowly,  to  two 
pints ; strain,  and  give  a wiueglassful  three 
times  a day.  After  having  used  the  pills 
and  mixtm’e  for  live  or  six  days,  a small 
piece  of  the  golden  ointment — red  preci- 
pitate ointment — is  to  be  inserted  between 
the  lids  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  or 
eyes  at  bedtime,  allowing  the  motion  of 
the  eye  and  the  lids  to  diflusc  it  over  the 
affected  part ; or  a little  may  bo  taken  on 
a camel-hair  pencil,  and  spread  along  the 
affected  lid,  and  this  repeated  every  night, 
the  eyes  being  washed  with  warm  water 


in  the  morning,  and  the  following  lotion 
used  once  in  the  course  of  each  day  as  an 
eye-water.  Take  of — 

Sugar  of  lead  ...  6 grains. 

White  vitriol  ...  6 grains. 

Water 6 ounces. 

Dissolve,  and  make  a collyrium,  to  be 
used  daily.  The  chronic  swelling  of  one 
of  the  Meibomian  glands,  to  which  child- 
ren are  so  subject,  and  known  as  a stye, 
can  always  be  cured  by  friction  with  the 
edge  of  the  nail,  the  side  of  a ring,  or  by 
any  means  which  ■«dll  induce  absorption, 
by  stimulating  the  vessels  of  the  part  to 
action.  The  popular  treatment  of  gent!}- 
passing  a wedding-ring  nine  times  over 
the  stye  is  only  absurd  in  respect  of  the 
necessity  of  a wedding-ring  and  the  mys- 
tical number  of  three  times  three.  The 
ring,  to  be  beneficial,  should  be  pressed 
with  its  edge  along  the  stye  for  twenty  or 
thirty  times,  twice  a day  : no  child  will  be 
found  to  complain  at  the  repetition,  and 
as  the  object  is  to  excite  an  action,  some 
pressure  must  be  employed  to  achieve 
such  a result. 

EYE,  SUBSTANCE.S  IN  THE.— 
Pieees  of  steel,  and  other  bodies,  often  fi^- 
into  the  eye,  causing  great  pain ; to  remove 
these,  draw  down  the  lower  lid  with  the 
fore  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  remove 
-by  a piece  of  moistened  paper. 

If  the  substance  be  under  the  upper 
lid,  place  a bodkin  across  the  lid,  and 
then  draw  it  back,  so  that  it  is  completely 
invei'ted,  and  remove  in  the  same  manner  ; 
but  as  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  occur 
after  these  accidents,  the  eye  should  be 
well  bathed  with  warm  water  several  times 
a day,  and  afterwards  an  eye-water  may 
be  used,  made  of  a drachm  of  alum  to  a 
pint  of  cold  water,  two  or  three  times  a 
day;  or  the  following  collyrium  may  be 
employed  as  a substitute. 

Take  of — 

Rose  water  ....  8 ounces. 

Extract  of  lead  ...  40  drops. 

' Mix : to  be  used  two  or  thi-ee  times  a day. 

When  particles  of  fine  sand  or  dust  get 
into  the  eye,  causing  heat  and  an  excess 
of  tears,  an  astringent  eye-wafer,  such  as 
the  following,  may  be  used  every  five  or 
six  hom's.  Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  zinc  . . 6 grains. 

Elder-flower  water  . . 8 ounces. 

Dissolve.  In  all  cases  where  cj-c-waters 
arc  used,  the  eyeglass  should  be  employed  , 
and  the  lotion  allowed  to  flow  over  the 
bull  of  the  eye,  by  first  opening  the  lids, 
and  while  the  glass  is  pressed  to  the  part 
gently  moving  it  about. 
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F. — Tlie  sixth,  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
which,  as  a numeral,  signifies  40,  and  ■with  a 
dash  over  it — f,  40,0(X).  In  medical  pre- 
scriptions, F.  stands  format  and^a»^ — let 
it  or  them  be  made  or  done;  as  in  the  order- 
ing of  pills,^ai  niassa,  let  a mass  be  made. 
There  are  other  abbreviations,  as  inF.  S.  A., 
fiat  secundum  arton — let  it  be  done,  or 
made,  according  to  art ; in  other  Avords,  let 
it  be  executed  in  a tradesmanlike  or  busi- 
ness manner;  and  finally,  F.  stands  for 
Fellow,  as  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians or  Surgeons,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S., 
&c. 

FACE. — The  countenance;  the  front 
portion  of  the  head,  in  which  are  situated 
the  organs  of  sight,  smell,  and  taste.  The 
face  is  composed  of  thirteen  bones,  ex- 
clusive of  the  teeth ; these  bones,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  all  bound 
together,  or  in  close  connection  Avith  each 
other,  by  sutures,  or  ligaments. 

FACE  ACHE. — The  disease  most  ge- 
nerally undei'stood  by  this  term  is  that 
peculiar  and  violent  nervous  affection 
known  as  Tic  Douloureux,  which  see. 

FACE,_  AFFECTIONS  OF.— Under 
this  heading  are  included  those  eruptive  | 
blotches,  discolorations,  and  pimples  of  the  i 
face,  the  result  of  impaired  nutrition,  or  | 
some  functional  disorder  of  the  liver.  i 
See  Skin — Diseases  of.  • j 

FACL4L  LINE,  OK  ANGLE.  — A 
term  used  in  art,  and  is  a means  by  which 
the  sculptor  or  phrenologist  is  enabled  to 
determine  the  elevation  of  the  forehead. 
By  the  facial  angle  is  understood  the 
space  contained  Avithin  a line  drawn  from 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  frontal 
bone  to  the  gums  above  the  incisor  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  another  from  the 
auditory  foramen — the  car — to  the  start- 
ing point  in  the  frontal  bone,  producing 
an  angle  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
degi'ccs. 

FACIAL  NERVE — Aetery — Vein. 
— The  name  given  to  the  vessels  supply- 
ing nourishment  or  sensation  to  the  face. 

FACIES  HIP^OCRATICA,  or  Hip- 
pocrates’ Face, — A parficular  expression 
of  the  countenance,  which,  after  a long  j 
illness,  immediately  precedes  death ; being  ] 
regarded  as  an  infallible  symptom  or  prog-  | 
nostic  of  apjiroucliing  dissolulion.  This  | 
peculiar  expression  of  the  countenance  i 
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has  been  so  called  from  Hippocrates,  the 
first  physician  who  gave  an  accurate  ac- 
count ot  this  indication,  and  which  he  has 
done  Avith  a minuteness  that  the  expe- 
rience of  twenty-three  centmdes  has  not 
been  able  to  alter  or  improve. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  facies 
Hippocratica  are,  a sharp  nose  and  con- 
tracted nostrils,  the  sockets  holloAA'^,  and 
the  eyes  deeply  sunk  ; pits  in  the  temples, 
the  ears  pinched  and  cold,  the  forehead 
dry  and  Avrinkled,  the  mouth  open,  and 
the  countenance  pale  and  livid. 

FACTITIOUS,  — Artificial ; anything 
made  by  art,  and  contradistinguished  from 
natural  products. 

Factitious  Diseases  are  those  simu- 
lated disorders  which  artful  recruits  or 
street  impostors  practise  to  obtain  their 
discharge  from  the  army,  or  assume  to 
excite  pity  and  benevolence. 

Factitious  Waters  ai-e  those  artificial 
saline  waters,  like  Seidlitz,  Harrowgate, 
and  Cheltenham,  made  to  imitate  the 
natural  spas. 

FACULTY. — An  ability  or  power  to 
perform  any  action,  as  the  faculty  of 
virtue,  memory,  sense,  motion,  and  of 
reasoning.  The  term  is  also  used  as  in- 
dicative of  the  medical  profession. 

FiE  C E S. — The  excrementitious  con- 
tents of  the  bowels — the  refuse  of  the 
food  and  aliment,  from  which  all  the 
nutritious  particles  have  been  extracted 
by  digestion  and  absorption  in  their  pas- 
sage along  the  intestines ; and  sometimes 
called  alvine  discharges,  or  the  egesta. 
The  nature  of  the  faeces  varies  materially 
both  in  health  andsickness,  andalso  accord- 
ing to  the  age : in  a state  of  health  they  are 
of  a moderate  consistence,  and  of  a light 
brown  colour,  OAving  to  the  presence  of 
bile,  and  of  a Avhite  ani  clay  colour  Avhen 
the  biliary  secretion  has  from  some  cause 
been  suppressed.  These  are  the  two  ex- 
treme conditions  of  the  fa?ces, — an  excess 
or  redundancy  of  bile  producing  a lighter 
and  brighter  colour,  till  they  appear  of  a 
gamboge  yellow;  any  diminution  from  the 
standard  of  a healthy  proportion  of  bile 
being  followed  by  lighter  shades,  till  the 
excretion  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
Avhitish  clay.  Sometimes  the  discharge 
consists  of  mucous,  tenacious  lymph,  or 
pure  pus,  as  in  cases  of  iufiammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  the 
nature  of  the  discharge  depending  on  (he 
scA'crity  of  the  inllauunation ; pus  being 
the  result  of  the  severest,  and  mucus  of 
tho_  lightest  lorm  of  the  inflammatory 
action.  Sometimes  blood  is  diseharnred. 
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as  in  cases  of  internal  piles ; occasionally 
it  is  mixed  with  one  of  the  other  three 
discharges,  as  in  dysentery.  In  mesen- 
teric diseases,  and  some  cases  of  impaired 
digestion,  or  hypochondriacism,  the  fseees 
are  mixed  with  crude,  undigested  food. 
Childi’en’s  evacuations  are  often  both 
slimy  and  green ; the  former  state  depend- 
ing on  the  presence  of  worms,  and  the 
latter  very  frequently  from  the  action 
of  mercury  on  the  bile,  when  that  drug  is 
given  in  some  form  to  children  in  their 
powders. 

When  the  fajces  are  very  dark,  or  black, 
the  cause  depends  upon  some  change  in 
the  bile,  unless  the  fact  can  be  explained  by 
the  presence  of  iron  in  the  medicine  given ; 
the  smallest  amount  of  that  medicine 
striking  a black  with  the  bile  almost  im- 
mediately. In  all  cases  of  fever,  parti- 
cularly putrid  fevers,  the  feculent  matter 
is  accompanied  with  a most  offensive 
odour,  as  is  also  the  perspiration,  the 
breath,  and  every  exudation  from  the 
body,  showing  the  putrescent  state  into 
which  all  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body 
are  converted. 

FAHRE  NHEIT.— The  name  of  a Prus- 
sian philosopher,  who,  about  the  year  1720, 
invented  an  entirely  new  scale  to,  and  im- 
proved, the  then  existing  thermometer. 
Fahrenheit  fixed  the  freezing  point  at  32°, 
and  the  boiling  temperature  at  212°. 
This  instrument  immediately  became 
popular  in  England,  where  it  has  since 
remained  as  the  standard  measure  of  heat. 
See  Thermometeb. 

FAINTING-,  or  StnCope.— This  affec- 
tion, whether  attended  with  a general  or 
merely  a partial  insensibility,  can  hardly 
be  looked  upon  as  a disease,  but  ought 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a symptom  of 
some  organic  or  nervous  derangement,  a 
languid  condition  of  the  circulation,  or  a 
particularly  sensitive  state  of  the  mind  or 
imagination  of  the  person ; thus,  ^ many 
individuals  in  apparent  good,  indeed 
robust  health,  will  taint  and  lose  all  con- 
sciousness at  the  record  of  a tragical 
event,  the  account  of  an  operation,  the 
sight  of  a rat,  spider,  _ or  beetle ; while^ 
others,  again,  cannot  endure  the  smell  ot 
particular  plants  or  flowers,  becoming  in- 
stantly insensible  on  the  application  of 
such  to  the  nostrils.  Even  the  smell  of 
bread,  or  a rose, — one,  the  most  necessary 
of  articles,  and  the  other  the  most  deli- 
cious perfume  in  nature, — has  been  known 
to  cause  fainting  and  convulsions.  One 
of  the  most  noted  generals  of  the  17th 
century,  who  had  faced  death  in  every 


form,  was  seized  with  trembling,  a deadly 
pallor,  and  fainting,  at  the  sight  of  an  old 
woman. 

Stmpxows. — These  commence  with  a 
feeling  of  extreme  distress ; the  eyes 
beconie  dim,  and  are  covered  with  a fihn ; 
a singing  noise  is  heard  in  the  ears,  the 
lips  and  face  are  white,  a cold  perspiration 
breaks  out  over  the  body,  the  memory 
fails,  and  the  patient,  if  not  caught,  falls 
to  the  ground  in  a state  of  muscular  re- 
laxation. Sometimes  there  is  a partial 
consciousness,  the  respiration  being  just 
perceptible,  and  the  pulse  small  and  tre- 
mulous ; at  others  there  is  a total  insen- 
sibility, and  to  ordinary  observation,  a 
perfect  simulation  of  death,  in  which  case, 
in  weak  or  peculiar  constitutions,  should 
the  patient  not  be  roused  by  proper  reme- 
dies in  suflicient  time,  the  seeming  death 
may  pass  into  the  real. 

In  some  instances  the  mouth  and  eyes 
are  open,  in  others  they  are  closed ; but 
in  all  cases  the  limbs  are  flaccid,  and  the 
loss  of  power  complete.  A deep-drawn 
sigh,  with  or  without  sickness,  always 
heralds  returning  consciousness  and  re- 
covery. 

Treatment. — In  fainting,  the  conse- 
quence of  nervous  or  physical  debility,  as 
in  hysteria  and  the  syncope  of  females 
generally,  there  is  no  cause  for  appre- 
hension ; loosening  the  clothes  round  the 
waist,  laying  the  person  in  a recumbent 
posture,  and  allowing  the  air  from  an 
open  window  to  play  on  the  face,  is  gene- 
rally all  that  is  necessary,  the  patient 
usually  recovering  spontaneously  after  a 
few  minutes.  A little  cold  water  sprinkled 
on  the  face,  and  hartshorn  applied  to  the 
nostrils,  may  be  employed  when  necessary, 
or  a few  drops  of  sal  volatile  and  spirits 
of  lavender  in  half  a wineglass  of  water 
may  be  given ; or  burnt  feathers,  Eau 
de  Cologne,  or  ai’omatic  vinegar,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  hartshorn  to  the 


nostrils. 

In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  use 
desjjatch  to  restore  the  patient,  and  where 
a long  continuance  of  the  insensibility 
might  be  dangerous,  the  cu-culation  should 
be  roused  by  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the 
feet,  and  by  employing  friction  to  stimu- 
late the  heart.  Many  persons  effect  this 
by  slapping  the  hands  and  chafing  the 

temples.  , - 

Whether  the  fainting  fit  is  the  result  qt 
simple  debility,  or  proceeds  from  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  as  soon  as  the  recovery 
is  complete,  such  remedies  as  the  Jnstory 
of  the  case  may  justify  should  be  employed 
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to  prevent,  as  far  os  possible,  a rccun-ence 
of  the  lit.  See  Htsteeia. 

FALCIFOEM. — Scythe  or  hook-like. 
A process  or  fold  of  the  dura  mater,  one 
of  the  lining  membranes  of  the  skull,  and 
which,  hanging  down,  divides  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

FALLING  SICKNESS.  See  Epi- 
lepsy. 

FALLOPIAN  TUBES.— Two  vessels 
connected  with  the  womb,  one  being  situ- 
ated on  either  side,  and  terminating  in  a 
fimbriated  or  fringe-like  process.  It  is 
within  these  tubes  that  the  ovaries  are 
situated,  for  their  fimction  in  the  female 
body.  See  Womb. 

FAMES  CANINA.— Wolfish  or  dog- 
like appetite:  ravenous  and  diseased  ap- 
petite. See  iluLiMiA. 

FAMINE. — Starvation,  which  sec. 

FAEINA. — ^The  meal  or  floiu’  of  any 
cereal  grain,  root,  or  other  substance  used 
for  food,  as  Hour,  oat,  pea,  and  barley- 
meal,  &c.,  from  whence  we  derive  the  word 
farinaceous,  a term  applied  to  any  vege- 
table preparation  which  contains  farina. 

FAEINACEOUS  FOOD.— Many  pre- 
parations for  the  diet  of  children  and 
invalids  are  prepared  and  vended  under 
this  name,  somd  consisting  of  baked  flour, 
powdered  biscuits,  semolina,  pea-meal, 
arrowroot,  or  powdered  lentils ; some  of 
them  simple,  others  composed  of  two  or 
more  of  these  articles  intimately  mixed. 

Hard’s  Farinaceous  Food,  Poison’s  Corn 
Flour,  and  the  Eevalenta  Arabica,  are  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  articles 
vended  for  this  purpose.  See  Food,  and 
Infants,  Food  for. 

FASCIA. — The  name  given  to  a surgical 
bandage.  Also  an  anatomical  term,  ap- 
plied to  the  fibrous  expansion,  sometimes 
called  aponeurosis,  which  invests,  as  in  a 
delicate  sheath,  tlie  muscles.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  some  broad  ligamentous 
expansions. 

FASTING. — A deprivation  of  food, 
cither  voluntary  or  involuntai'y. 

A voluntary  deprivation  of  food  is  some- 
times adopted  as  a remedial  means  to 
facilitate  the  cure  of  certain  diseases,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a system  of 
judicious  fasting  were  more  regularly  pre- 
scribed as  an  agent  in  the  practice  of 
physic,  it  would  be  attended  with  groat 
benefit  to  the  sufferer,  and  advantage  to 
the  profession.  Though  in  fevers  and 
inflammatory  diseases  a judicious  fasting 
is  highly  advisable,  in  a state  of  health  an 
improper  abstinence  from  food  is  most  in- 
jurious, and  when  persevered  in,  ns  is 
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sometimes  the  case,  from  mistaken 
motives,  the  consequences  are  very  hurt- 
ful, especially  when  the  body  is  in  active 
employment.  For  it  must  be  remembered, 
the  stomach,  like  every  other  organ  of  the 
body,  performs  its  fimction  tlmough  the 
virtue  of  the  stimulus  of  the  blooct  apper- 
taining to  it;  if,  then,  the  blood  is  allowed 
to  circulate  without  receiving  from  the 
stomach  the  reward  of  its  service — the 
nutrient  principle  from  the  food— the 
nerves,  no  longer  excited  by  vigorous 
blood,  refuse  their  vital  energy  to  the 
stomach,  which  consequently  becomes  tor- 
pid in  its  action,  and  other  organs  parti- 
cipating in  the  general  loss  of  tone,  indi- 
gestion and  debility  ensue,  and  the  whole 
frame  suffers.  On  this  account,  unless 
adopted  or  prescribed  with  the  object  of 
curing  disease,  fasting  should  never  be 
rashly  adopted,  or  the  stomach  left  for 
more'  than  live  or  six  hours  without  food. 
See  Digestion. 

FAT,  or  Fixed  Animal  Oil.  — This 
formation,  so  necessary  to  the  healthy  or- 
ganism of  the  body,  is  a substance 
generated  in  the  system  by  the  conversion 
of  fibrin  and  albumen  into  adipose  tissue, 
and  though  fluid  in  the  living,  becomes 
solid  in  the  dead  body. 

The  use  of  fat  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  health  of  the  body,  as  being 
one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  generation 
of  heat,  and  will  be  more  fully  treated  of 
under  Food,  and  the  section  of  heat- giving 
aliments.  It  is  on  account  of  this  im- 
portant use  that  all  hybernating  animals 
become  fat  during  tbeh  season  of  activity, 
and  so  emaciated  when  rousing  from  their 
period  of  repose,  or  hybernation,  the 
adipose  tissue  having  become  absorbed 
during  their  sleep  to  keep  up  the  combus- 
tion by  which  animal  heat  is  generated. 
Besides  supplying  fuel  to  this  vital 
chemistry  of  th'e  blood,  fat  performs  many 
other  services  in  the  animal  economy ; it 
is  deposited  between  the  crevices  of  the 
muscles,  and  is  equally  diffused  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  between  the  flesh  and 
the  cuticle,  giving  that  exquisite  rouud- 
ness  to  the  frame  which  imparts  such 
symmetry  and  beauty  to  the  bodies  of  all 
young  persons,  and  to  the  absorption  of 
which  in  advanced  life  wo  owe  those 
hollows,  cavities,  and  wrinkles,  so  antago- 
nistic of  beauty',  observable  in  old  age. 
The  accumulation  of  fat  in  certain  parts 
of  the  body,  in  considerable  quantities,  is 
another  provision  of  nature  to  form  re- 
sistant cushions  to  sucli  parts,  which,  if 
unprotected  by  this  contrivance,  would 
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be  exposed  to  injury,  or  great  incon- 
venience. Without  the  depth  of  adipose 
tissue  deposited  over  the  posterior  muscles 
of  the  thighs  and  hips,  and  over  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  Ave  should  neither  be  able  to 
sit  for  more  than  a few  minutes  without 
pain,  if  not  danger,  nor  could  Ave  walk  for 
any  distance  Avithout  suffering.  These 
fatty  pads,  aeting  as  shields  to  the  muscles 
and  network  of  nerves  and  arteries,  sup- 
ply them  Avith  life  and  sensation.  Eat  also 
lubricates  the  joints  and  tendons  of  the  body, 
and,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  grease  ap- 
plied to  the  axles  of  locomotives  and  vehicles, 
allows  the  bones  to  play  in  their  sockets, 
and  the  muscles  to  glide  over  each  other 
without  Avaste,  danger,  or  friction.  And, 
lastly,  fat  adds  to  the  specilic  lightness  of 
the  body,  gives  an  elasticity  to  the  frame, 
and  assists  in  keeping  the  body  from 
sinking  Avhen  immersed  in  the  Avater. 
Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  a certain 
amount  of  fat  is  actually  necessary  to  the 
well-bein^  of  the  body,  and  where  such 
articles  ol  diet  as  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
system  are  converted  into  fat,  as  starch, 
sugar,  or  gum,  are  not  taken  in  sufficient 
quantities,  the  want  should  be  compen- 
sated for  by  the  person  consuming  a due 
proportion  of  oleaginous  matter  Avith  his 
animal  food ; hence  the  desirabdity  of 
eating  ham  or  bacon  with  veal  or  chicken 
— meats  whose  muscular  fibre  is  almost 
devoid  of  fat.  See  Eood.  In  some  con- 
stitutions, the  power  of  eliminating  fat 
from  any  kind  of  aliment  amounts  to  Avhat 
may  be  called  a diseased  action,  for  the 
adipose  tissue  is  generated  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  the  body  often  becomes,  even 
in  youth,  overlaid  with  fat,  producing  that 
state  of  corpulence  called  obesity,  render- 
ing the  body  sluggish  and  unwieldy,  and 
materially  interfering  Avith  the  healthy 
function  of  the  oppressed  organs.  Some- 
times this  deposition  of  fatty  matter  is 
internal  only,  and  goes  on  without  dis- 
playing any  outward  sign  of  excess,  sloAvly 
accumulating  round  some  organ ; and 
when  that  is  the  case,  it  is  generally  at  the 
sacrifice  of  its  structure,  the  organ,  as  a 
consequence,  becoming  seriously  endan- 
gered. 

The  amount  of  fat  necessary  to  health 
varies  Avith  the  climate — the  lower  the 
temperature  in  which  a man  lives  the 
larger  the  amount  of  oleaginous  food  re- 
quired, from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
colder  the  air  the  more  fuel  Avdl  be  required 
for  the  combustion  in  the  lungs  ; thus,  at 
the  North  Pole,  the  quantity  of  unctuous 
matter  consumed  can  hardly  be  too  great. 


while  at  the  tropics  it  sinks  to  a minimum 
proportion.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that 
oleaginous  substances  insure  a full  and 
perfect  oxidation  of  the  blood,  and  a free 
respiration,  that  the  milk,  and  suet,  and 
cod-liver  oil  are  recommended  as  highly 
beneficial  in  consumption  and  affections  of 
the  air-passages.  For  the  diseases  gene- 
rated by  excess  of  fat,  see  Obesity. 

FATUITY. — Mental  weakness.  See 
Idiotct. 

FAU CES. — The  back  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  pharynx,  ex- 
tending from  the  tonsils  and  uvula  to  the 
root  of  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis,  and 
sometimes  called  the  gorge.  The  fauces 
is  often  the  seat  of  inflammation  in  severe 
colds,  for  which  gargles,  fomentations,  and 
blisters  are  sometimes  prescribed.  See 
cuts  to  Deglutitioii'  and  Digestion. 

FEAR. — This  operation  upon  the  mind 
is  often,  if  uncorrected,  attended  Avith  the 
most  serious  consequences  where  sickness 
is  present  or  disease  expected.  On  many 
persons  the  influence  of  fear  is  far  more 
serious  in  its  effect  than  the  worst  form  of 
the  dreaded  malady.  In  all  epidemic 
diseases,  particularly  plague  and  cholera, 
the  terror  inspired  by  either  scourge  has 
been  quite  as  fatal  as  the  infection ; para- 
lyzing the  system,  and  robbing  the  body 
of  the  natural  elasticity  of  its  nervous 
stamina,  and  the  mind  of  the  buoyancy  of 
hope,  making  voluntary  victims  of  those 
who,  from  age  and  strength,  had  the  best 
probability  of  escaping.  There  are  few 
medical  men  who  have  not  had  cases  of 
small-pox,  Avhere  the  patient,  by  his  OAvn 
alarm,  has  produced  the  disease,  and 
where  no  direct  contagion  to  excite  it  Avas 
possible. 

On  this  account,  both  the  surgeon  and 
the  friends  should  exert  themselves  to  tran- 
quillize a patient’s  fears,  and  endeaA-our, 
not  by  ridicule,  but  by  a calm,  cheerful 
eonversationand  argument,  to  disabuse  the 
mind  of  the  dread  entertained  either  of  a 
threatened  disease,  or,  if  attacked,  of  the 
consequences  of  it,  for  unless  a more 
hopeful  tone,  and  a moral  reliance,  can  be 
instilled,  no  medicine,  however  specific, 
Avill  have  a chance  of  affording  aid  to  the 
invalid,  or  giving  credit  to  the  practitioner. 
Fear  is  a mental  poison,  and  the  most 
potent  of  all  antagonists  to  health  and 
medicine;  and  as  faith  has  cured  more 
diseases  than  physician  ever  prescribed 
for,  so  fear  is  more  destructive  than  the 
Avorst  form  of  contagion. 

FEBRIFUGE.— A medicine  to  drive 
aw.ivor  dispel  fcA'cr.  As  fevers  are  cured 
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by  several  classes  of  medicines,  the  list  of 
febrifuges  ^vould  be  very  numerous,  and 
embrace  articles  from  the  mineral,  vege- 
table, and  animal  kingdoms,  and  compre- 
hend tonics,  stimulants,  emetics,  dia- 
phoretics, purgatives,  and  diuretics.  The 
term,  however,  should  properly  be  con- 
fined to  such  substances  as  exercise  a 
du’ect  and  specific  action  on  the  chain  of 
morbid  actions  which  constitute  the 
disease.  The  remedies  that  approach 
nearest  to  such  a result  are  the  cinchona 
and  a few  other  barks,  arsenic,  and 
quinine,  the  last  the  best  and  only  reliable 
agent  of  that  kind.  See  Fever. 

FECULA. — Starch.  A fine,  powdery 
substance,  obtained  from  almost  all  vege- 
table substances  by  being  treated  with 
water,  but  yielded  in  greatest  abundance 
by  the  flour  or  meal  of  all  farinaceous 
substances,  potatoes,  &c.  If  a little  flour 
is  beaten  in  a basin  under  the  tap  from  a 
v.  ater-butt,  a tough,  greyish  substance,  ad- 
hesive as  birdlime,  will  be  left  in  the  whisp, 
and  a fine  powder  will  at  the  same  time 
be  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin; 
the  first  is  the  gluten,  the  other  the 
fecul<z.  See  Starch. 

FECUNDATION.— The  making  fruit- 
ful or  prolific;  a term  used  by  phy- 
siologists to  imply  the  impregnation  of 
the  germ,  or  ovum,  whether  of  the  human 
or  the  lower  animals ; the  commencement 
of  the  process  of  gestation,  or  breeding. 
This  subject,  and  all  that  relates  to  it, 
however  important  and  interesting  in  a 
scientific  hght,  more  properly  belongs  to 
the  physiologist  than  the  physician ; and 
though  many  remarkable  changes  occur 
during  the  process,  having  a great  effect 
on  the  health  and  condition  of  the  female, 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  utility  will  be  taken  notice  of 
under  Pregnancy,  which  see.  Those  who 
desire  more  information  must  consult  the 
works  of  Majendie,  Fletcher,  Quain,  and 
other  anatomical  and  physioloffical 
writers. 

FEEDING  BOTTLE. — A flat  glass 
bottle,  used  for  the  convenience  of  rearing 
infants  by  hand,  the  feeding  bottle  being 
made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  extem- 
porized breast,  or  reservoir  of  food,  I'rom 
which,  by  means  of  a nipple,  the  infant 
imbibes  its  nutriment.  Tlic  feeding  bottle 
is  made  of  white  glass,  fiat,  of  an  oval 
shape,  about  eight  inches  long,  with  a wide 
round  hole  on  the  upper  surface  for  the 
admission  of  air  and  tlie  contents  with 
which  it  is  filled,  also  to  enable  the  bottle 
to  bo  more  completely  cleaned;  while  to 
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a small  neck  and  aperture  at  one  end  is 
affixed  the  nipple  from  which  the  child 
draws  the  food,  the  bottle  being  held  in 
the  hand. 

A new  artificial  nipple,  made  of  India 
rubber,  both  wffiite  and  black,  has  of  late 
years  been  introduced,  and  largely  patron- 
ized for  these  bottles,  and  feeding  appa- 
ratus of  various  kinds  have  been  brought 
out,  called  biberons — all  very  neat  and 
elegant,  but  generally  rather  too  expensive 
for  a poor  man,  to  whom  a child  who  has 
to  be  reared  by  hand  is  often  an  actual 
misfortune;  while  in  point  of  economy, 
usefulness,  and  cleanliness,  nothing  can 
be  better  than  the  old-fashioned  bottle  and 
calf’s  teat,  prepared  in  the  manner  stated 
below'.  The  advantage  of  the  calf’s  teat, 
w'hen  properly  prepared,  over  the  best 
artificial  nipple  is  so  evident,  that  there 
can  he  no  comparison;  for,  in  appearance, 
feel,  and  consistency,  it  exactly  resembles 
the  nipple  of  the  parent,  and,  properly 
attended  to,  will  last  for  several  weeks. 
They  are  easily  procured  at  any  chemist’s, 
w'here  they  are  preserved  in  spirits,  and 
sold  at  the  rate  of  4d.  or  fid.  apiece. 
When  purchased,  the  teat  is  to  be  washed 
in  a little  w'arm  w'ater,  turned  inside 
out,  pressed  between  the  fingers  to  expel 
the  spirits  from  the  textui'e,  returned, 
and  allow'ed  to  remain  in  soak  in  fresh 
w'ater  for  a few  hours  if  not  imme- 
diately required.  The  bottle  having  been 
w'ashed,  the  nipple,  after  pressing  out  the 
water  in  a cloth,  is  to  be  drawn  over  the 
nozzle  of  the  bottle,  and  firmly  tied  by  a 
few'  turns  round  the  neck  by  a piece  of 
thin  twine,  care  being  taken  to  leave  only 
about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a quarter, 
for  the  child  to  suck  from,  for  if  made  too 
long  it  may  get  into  the  infant’s  throat, 
and  cause  it  to  retch;  the  superabundance- 
remaining  next  the  bottle  is  then  to  be 
cut  off.  The  bottle  is  now  to  be  filled, 
with  water,  and  the  clearness  of  the  aper-., 
ture  tested,  by  milking  the  w'ater  out  w'ith 
the  thumb  and  finger,  or  by  sucking  it 
through  the  lips.  When  satisfied  with  the 
proper  working  of  the  nipple,  and  that  all 
smell  of  the  spirit  has  been  got  rid  of,  the 
bottle  is  to  bo  half  filled  with  the  necessary 
food,  and  then  turned  nipple  downward 
for  a minute  or  two  in  a jug  of  warm 
water,  to  bring  it  to  the  same  temperature 
as  that  of  the  food  within  before  placing 
it  in  the  child’s  mouth.  For  the  proper 
food  for  such  bottles,  and  the  mode  of 
prc|iaring  it,  see  Ineants,  Food  of. 

The  method  best  adapted  for  keeping 
the  food  W'arm  during  the  night  w’ill  be 
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found  under  the  same  heading,  or  Night 
Lamps,  which  see. 

FEES,  MEDICAL. — The  remunera- 
tion given  in  this  country  to  physicians 
is  quite  a matter  of  opinion  or  generosity, 
there  being  no  law  to  regulate  the  scale 
of  charges.  The  physician’s  office,  legally 
considered,  is  an  honorary  one ; he  cannot, 
therefore,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his 
diploma  or  degree,  make  any  charge  either 
for  his  time  or  his  professional  services. 
He  is  thus  placed  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  his  patient ; but  though  ho  can  neither 
demand  a remuneration  nor  recover  by 
legal  process  his  fee,  prescriptive  custom 
has  given  him  a power  that  is  considered 
quite  as  efficacious  as  judicial  right,  as 
no  one  would  dream  of  sending  for  a 
physician  unless  prepared  with  a guinea 
to  slip — as  if  it  was  an  act  of  dishonest 
compromise  or  a demoralizing  bribe — into 
the  hand  of  the  departing  and  seemingly 
imconscious  doctor. 

The  customary  fee  for  one  visit  of  a 
physician  in  this  coimtry  is  a guinea, 
though  some  medical  men  contrive  to  get 
it  known  among  those  likely  to  employ 
them  that  their  honorarium,  as  the  phy- 
sician somewhat  pedantically  calls  his  fee, 
is  two  guineas,  for  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  in  a second  visit  with- 
out charge;  others,  again,  accept  one 
guinea  for  the  first  visit,  and  half  a guinea 
for  each  subsequent  attendance ; and 
some,  whose  practice  lies  among  the 
poorer  orders,  are  content  vdth  half 
guinea  fees  in  all  cases.  Though  one 
guinea  may  be  taken  as  the  standard 
remuneration  for  single  visits,  there  are 
several  fashionable  physicians  who  would 
consider  themselves  ill  paid  with  less  than 
five,  and  among  certain  classes  that  sum 
is  the  ruling  jjrice  through  the  illness, 
with  frequently  a douceur,  in  the  foi-m 
of  a cheque,  at  the  termination  of  the 
case. 

Most  j)hysicians  are  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  poor  imticnts  at  their  own 
houses  at  certain  hours  every  morning, 
when,  according  to  their  reputation,  it  is 
well  known  their  fees  are  alike  to  all 
coiners — from  one  to  half  a guinea.  As 
the  proportion  who  can  afl’ord  to  give 
fees  is  very  small  compared  to  the  mass 
of  afilictcd  people,  and  as  only  a very  few 
of  those  who  can  give  an  honorarium  can 
afford  to  repeat,  the  jirocess,  a large  body 
of  jihysicians  find  themselves  reduced  to 
a very  limited  number,  as  after  one  fee 
the  majority  of  jmlients  have  to  subside 
into  the  care  of  the  general  practitioner. 


The  struggling  physician,  jealous  of  the 
host  of  clients  enjoyed  by  the  apothecary 
compared  to  his  few  and  far  between 
visitors,  has  of  late  years  adopted  a system 
by  which  he  seeks  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  his  physician’s  status,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  some  of  the  benefits  belonging 
to  the  general  practitioner.  For  this 
purpose,  numbers  have  given  themselves 
a double  qualification,  and  in  addition  to 
their  degree  as  M.D.,  take  their  diploma 
as  M.H.C.S.  and  L.A.S.,  or  Members  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Licentiates 
of  the  Apothecaries’  Society,  — licences 
which  enable  them  to  act,  not  only  as 
physicians,  should  a guinea  patient  come 
by,  but  as  apothecaries  and  general  prac- 
titioners, u'here  they  can  make  an  honest 
charge  for  their  labours. 

The  ordinary  remuneration  of  the 
general  practitioner  is  by  compensation 
for  his  drugs ; the  law  allowing  the  medi- 
cal man  to  send  in  such  an  amount 
of  medicine  as,  at  an  average  price, 
shall  pay  him  for  his  one,  two,  or  three 
daily  visits,  the  skill  shown  being  quite 
secondary  to  the  time  of  the  medical  man. 
Though  no  actual  price  is  fixed  by  law 
for  mixtures,  lotions,  piUs,  or  powders. 
So  many  trials  have  occurred  on  the 
subject  that  the  prices  may  be  considered 
fixed : the  jury,  however,  will  always 
look  at  the  condition  of  a patient,  and 
the  time  he  was  ill,  and  square  the 
expense  of  the  doctor’s  hill  -Rdth  the 
man’s  means,  and  what  is  regarded  as 
an  honest  charge  for  the  drugs  and  time 
of  the  doctor. 

Unless  the  patient  is  wealthy,  and  the 
visitingwas  heavy,  and  could  not  be  paid  by 
the  sums  charged  daily  for  medicine,  the 
law  does  not  allow  a charge  to  be  made 
for  attendance  when  the  amount  for 
medicine  is  deemed  sufficiently  remune- 
rative ; he  may,  however,  charge,  imd  will 
be  always  allowed,  for  all  surgical  opera- 
tions, such  as  bleeding,  tooth-drawing, 
application  of  a bandage  or  caustic,  as 
well  as  for  dislocations  or  fractures.  Thus 
mixtures  are  generally  charged  up  to 
2s.  6d.  for  each  bottle ; a draught,  from 
Is.  to  Is.  3d.;  a lotion,  from  Is.  fid.  to 
3s.  Gd.  a quart ; pills  and  powders,  3d. 
each.  If  a medical  man  has  sent  medicine 
to  the  amount  of  5s.  a daj",  he  would  not 
be  allowed  to  charge  for  liis  attend.ancc 
also;  but  should  the  medicine  tall  to 
half-a-crown,  he  may  charge  bis  ]wo- 
fessional  visit  ns  3s.  It  is  (juile  at  the 
oj)tiou  of  the  patient  to  make  what  con- 
ditions ho  pleases  with  his  medical  adviser, 
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by  paying  him  for  his  advice,  and  having 
the  di'ugs  compoundedhimself,  the  surgeon 
writing  the  prescription.  In  such  cases, 
to  a poor  man  2s.  6d.  or  3s,  6d;  a day 
would  be  a fair  amount  for  the  surgeon. 

Bleeding  and  tooth-drawing,  occurring 
during  an  illness,  are  generally  charged 
at  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.,  according  to  the 
means  of  the  patient ; cupping,  from  6s. 
to  7s.  6d. ; a night  visit,  6s. ; and  reducing 
a fracture  or  a dislocation,  imless  the  hip 
joint,  from  one  to  two  guineas.  For  these 
sums,  however,  there  should  be  no  second 
charge  for. after  application,  bandages,  or 
for  anything  done  subsequently  to  the  part. 

In  cases  of  compound  fracture  the 
charges  are  higher;  but  for  a simple 
fracture  or  dislocation,  unless  the  pulleys 
are  used,  or  much  trouble  incurred,  one 
or  two  guineas  is  a handsome  fee,  and  to 
ask  more  for  tightening  the  bandages 
dxrring  the  cure  is  extortionate  and 
unjust. 

The  fee  for  vaccination  is  from  Is.  6d. 
to  6s.;  but  as  every  man  gets  paid  by 
Government  as  well  as  by  his  patient 
for  vaccinating  a child  or  adult,  7s.  6d. 
or  10s.  6d.,  the  sums  formerly  chai’ged, 
have  become  absurd : lancing  the  gums, 
from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.;  and,  finally,  the 
fee  paid  in  midwifery  cases  depends 
entirely  on  the  chcumstances  of  the 
parties  requiring  the  doctor’s  aid.  What- 
ever the  time  may  be,'  the  fee  varies  from 
one  to  two  guineas,  paid  as  soon  as  the 
laboui"  is  over.  Some  medical  men  attend 
cases  for  less  than  this,  but  then  charge 
extra  for  eveiy  draught  or  visit  paid 
before  the  actual  time.  Whatever  the 
sum  undertaken  may  be,  nothing  can 
excuse  the  ungentlemanly  conduct  of 
charging  a farthing  for  any  medicine  or 
service  rendered  during,  the  confinement, 
such  conduct  being  mean  and  unpro- 
fessional. 

FEIGNED  DISEASES.  — The  facti- 
tious diseases  or  complaints,  deformities 
and  accidents,  which  our  street  impostors 
are  in  the  habit  of  manufacturing,  are 
far  more  numerous  than  persons  would 
readily  believe.  The  art  with  which 
these  mendicant  arUsts  make  themselves 
up  for  a day’s  begging  is  something 
wonderful,  and  so  cleverly,  nay,  inge- 
niously, are  their  distortions  and  irighltul 
burns  painted  and  manipulated,  that 
nothing  Imt  that  test  which  few  have; 
the  courage  to  adopt — the  contact  of  the 
hand — can  sometimes  detect  the  cheat, 
the  police  themselves  being  often  at  fault, 
and  unable  to  prove  the  imposition. 
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It  is,  however,  in  simulating  fits,  espe- 
cially epileptic  seizures,  that  these  vaga- 
bonds are  the  most  artful  and  successful 
in  their  results ; their  convulsions,  agonies, 
struggles,  and  contortions  being  so  ad- 
mirably imitated,  that  it  requires  a shrewd, 
experienced  surgeon  to  detect  and  expose 
the  impostor.  Such  fellows  generally 
select  a busy  and  fashionable  neighbour- 
hood for  their  performance,  or  fix  on  the 
front  of  some  large  mansion  where  ladies 
are  near  the  window,  pretty  certain  that 
brandy  and  water  will  be  forthcoming 
before  he  need  come  out  of  his  fit,  besides 
the  probability  of  a shower  of  sixpences 
to  enable  the  poor  exhausted  wretch  to 
obtain  medical  advice  for  those  frightful 
fits  that  seem  to  tear  the  sufferer  to  pieces. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  artful  hypocrite 
will  caU  on  the  ladies  next  day  to  beg  a 
sixpence  from  every  maid  in  the  house  to 
make  a silver  ring  for  his  left  hand  (the 
sovereign  remedy  for  those  afflicted  with 
epilepsy) ; and  as  the  charm  would  be 
destroyed  unless  he  begged  the  money, 
and  received  it  only  from  the  hand  of  a 
maid,  the  good  Samai’itans  generally  send 
him  from  friend  to  friend,  to  enable  the 
cheat  to  amass  enough  to  make  the 
needed  talisman. 

These  scoundi’els  generally  select  a soft 
place — the  ground  instead  of  the  pavement 
— for  their  fits ; they  are  also  chary  of 
knocking  their  heads  on  the  stones ; and 
though  they  kick  and  struggle,  roll  their 
eyes,  distort  their  features,  and  foam  at 
the  mouth  to  admiration,  they  neither 
bump  their  heads  nor  bite  their  tongues, 
as  the  true  epileptic  does.  These,  there- 
fore, are  strong  evidences  of  the  trick 
that  is  being  played ; while  a little  of  the 
foam,  of  which  they  always  have  a won- 
derful amount  about  their  mouths,  if 
wiped  oil’  and  placed  to  the  nostril,  will 
show  by  the  smell  that  it  is  being  manu- 
factured Irom  a piece  of  yellow  soap  under 
the  tongue. 

There  are  two  means  which,  if  properly 
carried  out,  will  never  fail  to  cure  the 
impostor  of  his  fit,  and  bring  him  to  with 
wondcrl'ul  celerity.  This  is  for  some 
gentleman  to  order  the  byslaudors  to 
strip  both  arms,  then  call  for  a wash- 
baud-basin,  that  he  may  take  a couple 
of  ])ints  of  blood  from  the  poor  man;  or 
asking  a servant  to  bring  a kettle  of  boil- 
ing water  to  j)our  over  the  feet  and  legs, 
to  relieve  (ho  patient’s  brain.  Either  of 
these  plana  will  prove  infallible,  the  im- 
postor seldom  stopping  to  express  his 
gratitude  for  the  kind  intoutiou. 
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The  feigned  diseases  in  the  army,  how- 
ever, exceed  anything  ■s^iittcn  in  the  way 
of  tlie  marvellous.  Soldiers,  to  obtain 
their  discharge,  have  assumed  the  most 
extraordinary  diseases  and  combination 
of  diseases,  and  though  watched  for  weeks, 
and  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  tests,  and 
sometimes  the-  most  cruel  torture,  have 
home  the  most  trying  physical  pain  with- 
out the  quivering  of  an  eyelash,  or  a 
deeper  inspiration  to  note  their  suffering. 
Blindness,  deafness,  catalepsy,  fits,  and 
hsemorrhage,  have  been  among  the  most 
frequent  fictitious  diseases  practised  by 
the  recruit  and  soldier  to  obtain  exemption 
from  service.  Fortunately  such  cases  arc 
now  rare,  a better  order  of  men  serving 
their  country  than  those  who,  half  a 
century  ago,  composed  the  bulk  of  the 
British  army,  and  we  may,  therefore,  be 
spared  a record  of  the  means  then  thought 
justifiable  by  military  surgeons  to  detect 
impostui-c. 

FEL. — Gall,  which  see. 

FEMOR. — The  thigh;  os  femoris,  the 
thigh  bone,  and  longest  round  bone  in 
the  body.  From  the  same  word  we  have 
femoral,  as  the  femoral  artery  and  the 
femoral  vein,  the  two  principal  vessels  of 
the  limb.  See  Thigh,  and  Leg. 

FENESTRA. — The  Latin  for  a window, 
though  anatomically  the  word  is  used  for 
two  apertures  in  the  stony  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  appertaining  to  the  internal 
ear.  ' 

FENNEL  (commonly  called  Sweet 
Fennel,  and  botanically  known  as  the 
Faenicultim  vulgaris). — A warm,  aromatic, 
stimulating  plant,  growing  common  in  this 
country,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens  on 
accomit  of  its  agreeable  aromatic  odour. 
Fennel  is  sometimes  used  as  a sauce,  or  a 
substitute  for  parsley  and  butter,  chiefly 
for  fish — mackerel  and  salmon. 

Medicinally,  fennel  is  used  as  a car- 
minative in  cases  of  colic  or  flatulence, 
and  as  a diuretic,  though  its  properties 
in  this  last  respect  are  rather  doubtful. 
A cordial  water  is  distilled  from  the  plant, 
and  an  essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
bruised  seeds. 

FERMENTATION. — A most  impor- 
tant process,  to  which  most  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  are  liable,  and  during 
which  the  component  elements  of  which 
the  article  consists  arc  decomposed  or  sepa- 
rated, and  new  compounds  formed  out  of 
them. 

Formerly  only  three  kinds  of  fermenta- 
tion were  recognized,  but  chemists  now 
acknowledge  five  forms  of  this  process. 


three  of  them  being  sequent,  one  follow- 
mg  the  other.  Thc^r.si  is  the  saccharine, 
when,  by  the  fermentation  of  starch,  sugar 
is  obtained ; the  second,  or  the  vinous, 
when  sugar  is  converted  into  spirit ; and 
the  third,  or  acetous,  when  the  fermenta- 
tion proceeding  farther,  the  spirit  becomes 
vinegar.  If  a piece  of  fresh  sugar-cane, 
full  of  syrup,  or  the  sweet  sap,  is  exposed 
in  the  sun  of  the  tropics  for  half  an  hour, 
it  will  have  passed  through  the  second 
fermentation,  and  if  tasted,  will  be  found 
like  champagne;  and  if  the  remainder  of 
the  juice  is  exposed  in  the  same  manner 
for  a short  time  longer,  the  sap  will  have 
become  excellent  vinegar,  having  passed 
into  the  third  or  acetous  fermentation. 
It  is  from  the  application  of  these  pro- 
cesses that  we  finally  obtain  alcohol  and 
vinegar.  The  fourth  form  of  fermenta- 
tion is  called  the  pannary,  or  bread  fer- 
mentation ; this  is  a mere  modification  of 
the  vinous  or'  second  process.  The  fifth, 
or  putrefactive  fermentation,  is  that  swel- 
tering of  decayed  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  which  results  in  the  giving  off 
of  noxious  and  offensive  miasms  and  gases, 
ammonia  often  being  the  product. 

FERMENTED  LIQDORS.— Ale, 
porter,  cider,  perry,  mead,  metheglin,  and 
some  other  beverages,  obtained  by  the 
process  of  alcoholic  fermentation,  are 
among  the  most  important  of  the  liquors 
coming  under  this  denomination.  The 
term  malt  liquor  is  sometimes  employed 
to  express  the  first  two  of  these  in  its 
restricted  sense,  though  in  its  fuller 
acceptation  whiskey  and  gin  may  be 
included  under  the  same  denomination. 
Of  the  antiquity  of  these  beverages  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  speak,  as  such  facts 
will  be  mentioned  more  fully  under  the 
head  of  Malt,  which  see. 

FENUGREEK. — A strong,  aromatic 
plant,  with  a hard,  brittle  seed ; has  a 
powerful  smell,  and  yields  a pungent 
essential  oil,  exercising  diuretic  pro- 
perties; for  which  purpose  it  is  used  ex- 
tensively as  a horse  medicine,  either  ^iven 
in  the  form  of  a powder  of  the  seeds,  or 
as  an  essential  oil  in  diuretic  balls. 

FERN,  Male  axd  Female. — Tin’s 
species  of  fern,  common  to  all  waste 
grounds  in  England,  and  known  in  phar- 
macy as  the  Aspidium  fili.v  mas,  is  a plant 
that,  in  the  days  when  the  riiarmacopa'ia 
consisted  chiefly  of  herbs  and  roots,  was 
held  in  great  veneration  as  a beneficial 
agent  in  many  disordei-s,  the  male  vai-icty 
being  exclusively  confined  to  the  cure  of 
diseases  in  the  male,  and  the  female  variety 
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being  equally  reserved  for  women, — serious  i 
results  or  a total  loss  of  action  being  i 
attributed  to  a mistake  in  the  exhibition  ! 
of  the  proper  species  to  the  wrong  sex. 

Onh-  one  action,  however,  is  now 
attributed  to  the  fern  plant — that  of  an 
anthelmintic  or  vermifuge  (a  drug  for  the 
cure  of  worms),  and  for  such  a purpose 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  plant.  Male  fern  is  either  given  as 
a powder — the  powder  of  the  dry  root — 
or  as  a decoction  of  the  herb  or  fresh 
roots.  In  either  case  the  dose  should 
be  repeated  for  five  or  six  days  in  suc- 
cession, and  then  followed  by  an  aperient 
powder,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  or  a dose  of  castor  oil,  to  carry 
off  the  dead  worms  and  slime  from  the 
bowels ; and  then,  more  effectually  to 
cleanse  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  im- 
purities engendered  by  these  parasites, 
after  a day  or  two  of  rest,  the  fern  should 
be  repeated  again  for  a series  of  day’s, 
followed  as  before  by, an  aperient  in  some 
effective  shape. 

The  fern,  whether  given  in  powder  or 
decoction,  should  always  be  administered 
early  in  the  morning,  at  least  two  hours 
before  breakfast.  The  dose  of  the  pow- 
dered fern  is  from  ^ a di'achm  to  2 
drachms,  and  of  the  decoction  from  a 
tablespoonful  to  a wineglassful.  See 
WOBMS. 

EERRO-CYANIC  ACID.  — This 
powerful  poison  and  chemical  compound 
is  composed  of  cyanogen,  oxygen,  and 
iron,  and  forms,  with  salts,  preparations 
known  as  triple  prussiates,  or  ferro- 
cyanites ; it  is  a species  of  prussic  or 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  Prussian  blue  is  a 
salt  of  this  triple  nature.  Sec  Hydko- 
di'AXic  Acin,  and  Piiussic  Acid. 

FEllKUM. — The  Latin  for  Iron,  which 
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FERULA  ASSAFCETIDA.  — The 
pharmaceutical  name  of  the  gum -resin 
Assafoetida,  which  see. 

FERULA  PERSICA.— The  name  of 
a species  of  gigantic  fennel  growing  wild 
in  Persia,  ancl  distinguished  by  its  rank 
nnd  offensive  smell,  and  only  of  conse- 
(juencc  from  yielding  the  resinous  gum 
called  sagapcnum,  'o.  mild  kind  of  ussa- 
fcetida. 

FETOR.  — A disagreeable  odour,  a 
stench,  the  consequence  of  putrefaction. 
The  term  is  generally  confined  to  the 
offensive  ga,scs  given  oil’  from  decom- 
position, the  result  of  inflammation,  ns 
in  cases  of  sloughing  or  mortification 
after  wounds  and  injuries ; also  from  the 
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! decay  of  the  teeth,  or  a depraved  state 
i of  the  stomach,  tainting  the  breath,  when 
! the  person  is  said  to  have  a foetid  breath ; 
and  also  from  the  exhalations  given  oft’ 
from  the  mouth  and  body  in  typhus  or 
low  putrid  fever;  and  finally,  in  cases  of 
sahvation,  Avhere  the  breath  becomes 
highly  disagreeable  from  the  absorption 
of  the  mercury. 

FEU  VOLAGE. — A species  of  mild 
erysipelas  or  erythema ; a red  rash,  called 
by  the  French volage  (from  its  fugitive 
chai’acter),  or  flying  fii’e.  See  Skin,  Dis- 
eases OE. 

FEVERS. — A class  of  diseases  in  the 
classification  of  human  ailments  com- 
prehending the  most  important  of  all  the 
complaints  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 

Fever  is  the  result  of  a diseased  or 
impaired  action  of  the  system,  and  is 
characterized  bj^  shivering,  languor,  weak- 
ness, thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  increased 
heat,  quick  pulse,  debihty  or  relaxation 
of  the  limbs  and  joints,  and  general  dis- 
turbance of  all  the  fimctions  of  the  body. 
The  causes  of  fever  are  as  numerous  as 
their  names,  and  as  varied  as  their  symp- 
toms. All  fevers,  however,  are  of  two 
kinds:  idiopathic  — such  as  rise  from 
the  system  itself,  or  spontaneous  and 
symptomatic ; or  sympathetic  — those 
that  are  induced  by  some  other  disease. 
Fevers  are  divided  into  three  genera. — 
1st,  continued  fevers;  2nd,  intermittent 
fevers ; and  3rd,  remittent  fevers.  In 
the  first  are  included  inflammatory, 
nervous,  or  typhus,  and  mixed  fever ; 
in  the  second,  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and 
quartan  intermittent  fevers,  or  ague ; 
and  the  third  consists  of  the  marsh,  re- 
mittent, and  yellow  fever.  The  ages  at 
which  people  are  most  liable  to  fevers 
are  from  20  to  30,  and  as  respects  sex, 
females  are  slightly  more  liable  to  bo 
attacked  by  them  than  males.  All  fevers 
are  not  infectious,  but  those  which  are  so 
arc  communicated  by  contact,  cxposui'e 
to  the  atmosphere  surrounding  a fever 
patient,  or  from  whatever  cause,  that  by 
weakening  the  body,  predisposes  the  person 
to  infection.  The  best  preventative  against 
fever  or  infection  is  cleanliness,  occupa- 
tion, and  cheerfulness. 

The  TKEAT.MENT  of  fcvcrs  generally 
requires  bleeding,  if  adopted  in  the  first 
stage,  and  the  patient  is  young  and  of  tem- 
perate habits.  Emetics  are  almost  always 
necessary,  and  should  bo  employed  early 
in  the  attack,  and  may  often  bo  repeated 
with  signal  advantage.  Purgatives,  par- 
ticularly saline,  a.o  always  necessary,  and 
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from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
disease  may  be  used  with  a certainty  of 
benefit  in  every  stage.  Blisters  and  cold 
lotions  are  frequently  of  signal  service 
in  fevers,  particularly  in  inflammatory 
fevers. 

Besides  the  constitutional  fevers  already 
noticed,  there  are  other  varieties— rsome 
general,  others  local — as  Hectic  Fever, 
Eruptive  Fever,  Puerperal  or  Child-bed 
Fever,  Peritoneal  Fever,  Pleurisy,  &c.,  for 
which,  with  the  preceding  three  genera, 
see  each  under  its  respective  head.  See 
also  Paeoxtsm,  Critical  Dats. 

F I B H E. — A filament,  or  thread,  the 
minute  part  of  either  animal  or  vegetable 
substances.  The  woody  part  of  plants,  or 
vegetable  fibre,  is  only  curious  in  a scien- 
tific light ; but  animal  fibre  is  a subject 
of  importance,  and  a necessary  theme  for 
this  work. 

All  flesh,  or  muscle,  consists  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  minute  longitudinal 
threads  or  animal  fibres,  called  filaments, 
bound  into  bundles  of  fibres,  and  all  in- 
timately united  into  one  homogeneous 
whole,  constituting  a muscle. 

The  primitive  form  of  all  muscular  tis- 
sues is  that  of  a,  filament — a long,  straight 
or  waving  thread  of  flesh,  like  a hair; 
many  thousands  of  these  filaments  bound 
together  into  a bundle  are  called  a,  fibre;  a 
vast  number  of  these  bundles,  or  fibres, 
are  in  their  turn  boimd  into  a larger 
bundle,  called  a fasciculus,  or  parcel; 
while  according  to  the  size  of  the  muscle 
depends  the  number  of  these  fasciculi, 
which  finally  bound  together  constitute 
the  perfect  muscle.  See  Tissue. 

FIBRINE; — One  of  the  proximate 
principles  of  all  animal  and  many  vege- 
table substances,  and  generally  existing  in 
conjunction  with  albumen — the  two  being 
closely  analogous  in  their  constituents, 
but  difiering  in  their  properties. 

Fibrine  not  only  exists  in  the  blood, 
forming  with  the  red  globules  what  is 
called  the  crassamentum,  or  clot,  but  it 
constitutes  the  whole  of  the  muscular 
tissue.  Fibrine  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
but  spontaneously  coagulates  when  drawn 
from  the  body,  the  fibrine  involving  all 
the  red  globules  of  the  blood  as  it  cools 
and  forms  the  clot.  The  fibidne  found  in 
such  abundance  in  whcat-llour,  and  other 
vegetables,  is  called  gluten,  to  distinguish 
it  from  animal  fibrine,  though  both  are 
rccisel}^  alike.  As  a nutritive  agent, 
brine  is  ot  great  importance  in  the 
animal  economy.  See  Foon. 

Fibrine  is  of  a whitish  colour,  without 


taste  or  smell,  tough  and  elastic,  is  de- 
composed by  heat  and  nitric  acid,  is  emi- 
nently nutritious,  and  contains  a large 
proportion  of  nitrogen.  It  is  upon  the 
proportion  of  this  organic  principle  con- 
tained in  any  substance — animal  or  vege- 
table— that  the  nutritive  quality  of  that 
ai-ticle  depends. 

FICUS. — A Fig,  which  see. 

FIFTH  PAIR,  or  Trifacial  Pair  of 
Nerves. — The  largest,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  set  of  the  cerebral  nerves. 
See  Nerves. 

FIGS. — A well-known  and  very  nutri- 
tious fruit,  growing  in  great  abundance 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  Greece,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Levant,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria 
generally,  though  the  finest  are  those 
brought  from  Smyrna  and  other  parts  of 
Turkey.  The  medical  properties  of  the 
fig  are  laxative  and  refrigerant,  the  pulp 
being  the  part  most  digestible  and  bene- 
ficial. 

The  figs  brought  to  this  country  are  first 
dried  in  a furnace,  or  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  then  dipped  in  a scalding  ley,  flat- 
tened with  the  fingers,  and  packed  closely 
in  round  boxes  called  drums. 

The  w'ood  of  the  fig-tree  resists  decom- 
position for  a long  time,  on  which  account 
the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  using  it 
for  coffins  for  their  mummies.  In  some 
countries  the  fig-tree  is  so  prolific,  that  it 
bears  three  crops  in  the  year : a pecu- 
liarity of  the  fig  is,  that  the  fruit  always 
precedes  the  leaves.  As  a cooling  and 
refreshing  aliment,  figs  are  remarkably 
wholesome^  and  alone,  or  stewed,  form  an 
agreeable  laxative. 

FILA3IENT. — The  primitive  form  of 
all  animal  tissue — a thread,  a fine  mus- 
cular hair— an  indefinite  number  of  which 
bound  together  constitute  a.  fibre  ; a con- 
geries of  fibres  similarly  bound  together 
forming  a,  fasciculus ; and  a series  of  fasci- 
culi comprising  a muscle.  Sec  Fibre. 

FILBERT. — This  w'ell-known  species 
of  the  hazel  nut,  greatly  esteemed  for  its 
sweet  and  luscious  kernel,  is,  on  .account 
of  the  oil  it  contains,  extremely  nutritious, 
though  frequently  indigestible  with  per- 
sons of  weak  stomach.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, nuts  of  all  kinds  should  be  caton 
with  salt.  Sec  Nuts. 

FILTER. — A vessel  topurify  water,  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  ncccss.ary  ap- 
purtenances of  the  domestic  economy  : for 
no  one  who  has  a due  .apjircciation  of  the 
blessings  of  health,  and  desires  to  use  the 
bountitul  and  universal  solvent  of  nature 
in  a state  of  purity,  would  consider 
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his  domestic  establishment  perfect  unless 
it  boasted  the  possession  of  some  means, 
however  rude,  of  correcting  the  water, 
necessary  to  health  and  ablution,  of  the 
insects  and  contaminations  with  which  in 
almost  every  case  it  is  loaded. 

As  almost  all  the  waters  used  for  do- 
mestic pui-poses  are  draum  from  rivers  or 
ponds,  they  are  consequently  deeply  im- 
pregnated udth  both  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  in  a state  of  decay,  and  impurities 
of  many  kinds,  rendering  them  extremely 
objectionable  as  a beverage,  unless  pre- 
viously boiled  or  filtered;  and  by  the  first 
means  the  water  is  very  often  rendered 
flat  and  insipid. 

The  importance  of  pure  water,  like 
good  ventilation,  is  now  generally  allowed, 
and  every  one  who  has  a true  regai-d  for 
health  will  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most 
necessary  items  of  domestic  comfort.  To 
estimate  in  a slight  degree  the  amount 
of  sand,  vegetable  pollen,  animal  ova,  and 
offensive  debris  held  in  solution  in  the 
beverage  daily  consumed,  we  need  only 
examine  the  tank  or  water-butt  which 
forms  the  reservoir  of  the  household,  and 
observe  how,  with  every  attention  to  clean- 
liness, in  a short  time  its  sides  and  bottom 
become  loaded  wdth  weeds  and  matter  of 
the  most  objectionable  nature.  The  water 
used  for  purposes  of  ablution  ought  to  be 
as  pure  as  that  with  which  we  assuage  our 
thirst.  Looking  at  this  subject  in  a me- 
dical and  sanitary  light,  and  one  of  para- 
mount consequence,  we  purpose  giving 
some  forms  of  filters,  by  which  the  desi- 
deratum of  pure  and  wholesome  wmter  for 
the  daily  purposes  of  life  may  be  always 
obtained  in  the  highest  perfection. 

Filters  of  some  sort  have  been  in  use  for 
ages  ; but,  tilt  latterly,  none  of  them  have 
been  constructed  on  purely  scientific  prin- 
ciples. Filters  made. of  layers  of  w'cll 
washed  sand  of  different  kinds,  firmly  im- 
pacted in  earthenware  or  other  vessels, 
the  water  being  allowed  to  percolate 
through  them,  were  for  a long  time 
deemed  the  best,  and — because  this  con- 
trivance imitated  the  manner  by  which 
water  is  purified  by  passing  through  sand 
anfl  cartli — the  most  natural  process. 
This  sand  in  tirqe  becoming  foul,  and 
tainting  the  water,  was  improved  upon 
by  mixing  stones  and  fragments  of  char- 
coal witli  tlic  sand  in  dilferout  layers,  and 
then  a superior  kind  of  filter  was  supposed 
to  have  been  obtained.  Sjionge  next  came 
into  operation,  and  being  very  elosely 
pressed  together,  was  thought  to  have 
achieved  the  end  in  view',  and  again  a 
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triumph  was  thought  to  have  been  ob- 
tained. All  of  these,  however,  possessed 
the  same  fault, — the  water  only  passed 
hettoeen  the  particles  of  the  sand,  not 
through  them,  w'hile  in  every  case  the 
filter  soon  became  foul,  and  often  ex- 
tremely offensive. 

The  best  of  all  these  mechanical  filters 
was  that,  the  principle  of  which  we  give  a 
practical  sketch  of  in  the  annexed  cut — the 
Porous  Stone  Filter.  This  can  be  obtained 
of  any  shape  or  size  to  suit  tanks  or  butts. 
The  illustration  show^s  the  use  to  which  it 
may  be  put  on  a small  scale.  B is  a com- 
mon pail  or  bucket,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  placed  the  filter.  A,  wuth  a flexible 
tube,  C,  attached  to  the  top  and  brought 
over  the  side.  The  pail  is  then  filled 
with  water,  and  the  person  sucking  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  tube,  to  exhaust  the 
air,  has  only  to  bend  it  down  to  the  glass, 
into  which  the  water  will  then  flow, 
and  continue  to  run  pm’e  as  long  as  any 
fluid  remains  in  the  pail,  the  tubing  thus 
acting  as  a syphon.  The  only  precautions 
necessaiy  are,  that  the  vessel  to  receive 
the  water  must  be  below  the  level  of  the 
Ijail^  or  reservou’,  and  that  the  longest  part 
of  the  tube  must  be  outside. 


Clever  and  useful  as  this  apparatus  is, 
Atkins  and  Son,  of  Fleet  Street,  have 
brought  to  jicrfection  a system  of  carbon- 
aceous filtration  which,  for  portability. 
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effectiveness  of  its  object,  and  domestic 
convenience,  I'ar  surpasses  anything  we 
have  3'et  seen.  By  means  of  these  carbon 
filters,  a chemical,  or  rather  galvanic, 
action  is  established  during  the  process, 
the  carbon  acting  on  the  gases  in  the 
water,  and,  by  reversing  their  polarity, 


GOBLET  FILTER. 


neutralizing  the  sulphurous  gases  held  in 
solution ; and  by  the  fact  that  every  drop 
of  Vf&tet  percolates  throxigh  the  substance 
of  the  carbon,  a fiuid  is  obtained  perfectly 
sweet,  limpid,  brisk,  and  transparent. 

The  second  cut  shows  the  Table  Filter  on 
this  principle,  the  upper,  or  funnel  part 
containing  the  carbon  and  water,  the  under 
part  a goblet,  being  the  receptacle  into 
which  the  pure  water  distils  through  the 
small  pipe  inserted  into  the  mass  of  pre- 
pared charcoal  or  carbon.  But  thp  con- 
trivance to  which  we  especially  wish  to 
recommend  the  notice  of  our  readers,  and 
particularly  of  all  those  who  may  think  of 
emigrating,  is  an  apparatus  that  in  the 
bush  or  scrub,  where  water  is  often  so 
loaded  with  sand,  and  so  bad  as  scarcely 
to  bo  fit  for  use,  is  an  invaluable  com- 
panion. 

The_  instrument  as  shown  in  use  in  the 
following  cut,  fully  speaks  for  itself  ns  to 
its  utility.  A small  sphere  of  carbon,  to 
which  a gutta  percha  tube  and  mouthpiece 
is  attached,  comprises  the  whole  invention, 
with  the  exception  of  a tin  box  in  which 
to  carry  this  unique  Drinking  Filter. 


The  merits  of  this  little  filter,  liowever, 
do  not  end  here,  for  it  can  be  made  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  a family  filter  by 
merely  sinking  the  carbon  in  a pail  of 
water  placed  on  a table,  exhausting  the 


SUCTION  FILTER. 


air  from  the  tube,  as  in  the  first  cut, 
bending  it  over  the  side,  and  inserting  the 
mouthpiece  into  a jug  placed  on  a chair, 
when  the  stream  of  filtered  water  will 
continue  to  flow  as  long  as  any  remaine 
in  the  pail.  See  Water. 

FILTEATION. — The  process  of  strain- 
ing, whether  through  flannel,  leather,  or 
jiajjcr. 

FIMBEIA. — A fringe.  An  anatomi- 
cal word,  applied  to  a number  of  loose, 
fringe-like  processes,  terminating  the 
fallopian  tubes. 

FIEGEES. — For  any  information  con- 
nected with  these  members,  see  Hand. 

FIR. — One  of  the  most  generally  useful 
of  our  European  trees.  There  ai'c  many 
varieties  of  the  fir  common  to  this  and 
more  northern  countries,  independent  ot 
deals  for  household  and  building  purposes- 
The  products  of  the  lir  family  most  useful 
in  a medical  sense  arc  Rosin.  Turpentine, 
Tar,  and  Vinegar  (which  see),  and  Pine. 

FIRE-DAIMP.— The  name  given  by 
minors  to  the  noxious  vapour,  or  intiam- 
mablc  gas,  found  in  coal-jiits,  mines,  and 
subteiTancan  places,  and  wliicli,  rushing 
suddenly  from  some  fissure  in  the  scam  or 
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lode,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  light, 
instantly  explodes  with  a fearful  noise, 
igniting  the  brattice,  mine,  and  all  with 
which  the  leaping  flame  comes  in  contact, 
producing  a frightful  sacrifice  of  life  and 
l^roperty.  It  was  to  protect  the  collier 
Irom  this,  his  most  dreaded  danger,  that 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  invented  his  miner’s 
safety  lamp — an  apparatus  that,  by  cover- 
ing the  flame  of  the  lamp  by  a screen  of 
fine  metallic  gauze,  prevented  all  contact 
with  the  hght,  while  the  illumination  from 
the  flame  was  very  little  impeded. 

Fire-damp  is  a carburetted  hydrogen 
gas,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  gas  used 
for  lighting  our  streets  and  houses.  Fire- 
damp is  an  explosive  and  inflammable  gas, 
while  choke-damp  is  a non-inflammable 
gas  that  extinguishes  flame,  and  destroys 
life  by  causing  a contraction  of  the  gullet, 
from  whence  it  derives  its  name.  See 
Carbokic  Acid  Gas. 

FIEST  INTENTION.  — A surgical 
term  to  express  the  method  of  healing  a 
clean  cut  wound  by  simple  adhesion,  or 
the  growing  together  of  both  lips  or  sides 
of  a smoothly  cut  part,  when  the  edges  of 
the  wound  are  placed  in  even  contact,  and 
retained  so,  either  by  stitches,  adhesive 
plaster,  or  a simple  bandage.  So  rapid 
and  effectual  is  the  process  of  healing  by 
this  form,  that  with  even  cuts  the  only 
jessing  necessary,  after  placing  the  edges 
in  their  place,  is  to  bind  up  the  unwashed 
part  as  it  is,  and  leave  it  undisturbed  for 
a few  hours,  according  to  the  length  and 
depth  of  the  cut,  till  healed. 

Healing  by  the  second  intention,  as  | 
surgeons  call  the  opposite  principle,  is 
when  a wound  or  injui'y,  from  loss  of  sub- 
stance, has  to  he  closed  and  healed  by  the 
formation  of  new  granulations  springing 
up  from  the  bottom,  and  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  surrounding  parts.  See 
Wounds. 

FHSH.— As  an  article  of  human  diet, 
this  order  of  food  has  been  divided,  by 
physicians,  into  three  kinds, — fresh  water, 
salt  w'ater,  and  shell  fish.  F‘'ish,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  ea.sy  of  digestion,  light, 
and  nutritious.  Tliesc  properties,  how- 
ever, are  possessed  in  difierent  degrees  by 
different  fish,  and  by  the  different  orders; 
thus,  fresh-water  fish  generally  is  both 
less  palatable  and  less  nutritious  than  the 
salt-water  variety,  which  is  the  most  so, 
while  shell  fish  with  one  exception,  that 
of  oysters,  as  a general  rule,  is  most  in- 
digestible. Of  frcsli-watcr  fish,  trout  and 
tench  arc  the  best,  and  cels,  from  the  largo  i 
amount  of  oil  they  contain,  the  .most  | 


objectionable,  unless,  indeed,  the  stomach 
is  in  full  and  vigorous  action.  Of  salt- 
water fish,  the  most  beneficial,  both  on 
accoimt  of  their  digestibility  and  nutri- 
ment, are  turbot,  whiting,  haddock,  sole, 
plaice,  flounder,  and  skate,  and  that,  too, 
nearly  in  the  degree  in  which  they  stand . 
Salmon,  the  richest  of  all  fish,  is  only  so 
far  nutritious  as  the  stomach  has  power 
to  digest  it. 

Fish  is  admhahly  adapted  for  invalids, 
from  the  absence  of  all  exciting  or  stimu- 
lating properties,  from  its  lightness  on  the 
stomach,  its  easy  digestion,  and  nutritive 
quality.  The  chief  excellence  of  fish,  as  a 
diet,  consists  in  the  abundance  of  albumen 
contained  in  every  species,  especially  those 
salt-water  fish  just  named.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  best  mode  of  cooking  fish  is  by 
boiling.  Where  fish  proves  hurtful  to  the 
stomach,  it  generally  proceeds  from  the 
sauces  w'hich  are  taken  with  it — the  melted 
butter,  shrimps,  or  parsley  or  fennel — 
causing  flatulence  and  indigestion,  faults 
seldom  the  result  of  the  fish  when  eaten 
simply.  See  Food. 

FISSUEE. — A surgical  word  for  a 
crack  or  split,  either  occurring  naturally 
or  by  the  force  of  accident,  as  in  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  skull. 

FISTULA. — The  Latin  for  a reed  or 
pipe ; a surgical  name  for  any  diseased 
tubular  or  burrowing  passage,  the  re- 
sult of  some  morbid  change  induced  hy 
inflammation  and  sujipuration,  the  matter, 
if  deep-seated,  working  its  way  under  the 
muscles  and  forming  a tunnel-kind  ot 
passage,  when  it  receives  the  name  of  a 
fistula;  and  when  less  perfectly  formed, 
that  of  a fistulous  passage  or  opening. 

There  are  two  surgical  diseases  to  which 
the  name  of  fistula  is  particularly  applied. 
These  axe —fistula  in  ano,  asid  fistula  m 
perincco. 

Fistula  in  Ano. — This  disease,  as  its 
name  implies,  appertains  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  bowel,  and  consists  in  a 
long,  pipe-like  opening,  extending  from 
the  muscles  of  the  hip,  or  gluteal  region, 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  anus,  and 
burrowing  through  the  muscles  and  cel- 
lular tissue,  terminates  eventually  some 
2,  3,  or  4 inches  up  the  bowel  or  rectum. 

The  consequences  of  this  disease,  when 
fully  developed,  are  most  oft’ensivc  and 
harassing,  as  the  more  liquid  portion  of 
the  feculent  matter  of  the  bowels  is  always 
oozing  or  being  forced  through  this  fistu- 
lous canal,  causing  immense  personal  dis- 
I tress  and  great  pain  and  exhaustion. 

I Causes, — The  causes  of  fistula  arc  long 
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sedentary  habits,  sitting  in  a wet  place, 
or  exposure  to  wet  for  a length  of  time, 
especially  when  occiuTing  in  a scrofulous 
constitution. 

The  si/mptoms  of  fistula  are  very  un- 
certain, the  disease  being  seldom  sus- 
pected till  the  evil  has  reached  its  worst 
condition;  sometimes  it  commences  in  the 
bowel,  when  there  is  no  means  to  antici- 
pate the  mischief,  till  it  breaks  through 
on  the  external  muscles  of  the  buttock ; 
at  other  times  it  commences  fi’om  without, 
like  a common  pimple,  being  thought 
little  of  by  the  patient,  till,  after  some 
weeks  of  inconvenience,  the  true  state  of 
the  case  is  at  last  discovered. 

Treatment. — This,  though  painful,  is 
remarkably  simple,  and  consists  in  intro- 
ducing a blunt-pointed  bistoury  into  the 
fistula,  till  its  point  comes  out  in  the 
bowel,  which  fact  is  proved  by  the  finger 
of  the  other  hand  being  passed  up  the 
rectum,  till  it  touches  the  blunt  point  of 
the  instrument,  when,  the  finger  being 
hooked  over  it,  both  are  brought  down 
together,  the  parts  being  cut  through 
as  the  knife  descends,  tiU  finger  and 
bistoury  escape  together  at  the  divided 
anus.  A piece  of  lint  is  then  inserted  into 
the  wound  to  prevent  a union  of  the  cut 
side  of  the  fistula,  and  thus  compel  it  to" 
heal  from  the  bottom,  by  the  second  inten- 
tion, so  that  the  pipe-like  natm’e  of  the 
disease  may  be  obliterated,  and  the 
tunnel  filled  up  with  fresh  granulations. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  use  a stimu- 
lating lotion  to  efieet  this,  after  the  ope- 
ration ; but  generally  the  mere  cutting, 
the  introduction  of  lint,  and  rest,  is  all 
that  is  necessary, 

Fistula  in  Perinieo. — This  fistulous 
disease  is  connected  more  or  less  with  the 
bladder,  in  which  the  opening  takes  place, 
cither  in  that  part  of  the  integument 
lying  between  the  anus  and  the  pelvis, 
called  the  perinceum,  or  else  into  some 
part  of  the  urethra.  The  treatment  of 
this  disease,  however,  depends  so  much  on 
the  dii’cction  of  the  fistula,  that  it  would 
he  impossible,  if  advisable,  in  the  space  at 
our  command  to  enter  upon  so  com- 
plicated a subject.  Fistulas  sometimes 
occur  in  connection  with  the  lachrymal 
sac,  or  nasal  duct ; but  here,  as  in  all  other 
diseases  of  this  nature,  a surgeon  should 
be  consulted,  as  relief  can  only  be  obtained 
by  an  operation.  When  the  fistula  is  not 
complete — that  is,  when  there  is  not  a 
definite  exit  as  well  as  entmnee — it  is 
called  a blind  fistula,  or  Simis,  which 
sec. 


FITS.  See  Fainting,  Convulsions, 
Hysteria,  Epilepsy. 

FIXED  or  DEPHLOGISTICATED 
AIIl. — A term  used  by  chemists  for  an 
atmosphere  deprived  of  all  its  inflammable 
elements,  and  consequently  incapable  of 
combustion.  Another  name  for  Choke- 
damp,  or  Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  which  see. 

FLATUS. — Wind,  air,  gas ; the  gts 
generated  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
called 

FLATULEXCE.  — An  unnatural 
amount  of  wind  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
generally  the  residt  of  indigestion.  When 
the  quantity  of  gas  generated  is  very  con- 
siderable, it  leads  to  the  disease  known 
as  Drum  Belly,  or  Tympanites,  which  see. 

Flatulence  most  frequently  results  from 
using  a preponderance  of  vegetable  food 
in  the  dietary,  such  as  turnips,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  and  similar  ahments.  As  fiatu- 
lence  is  but  a symptom,  its  treatment  can 
only  be  undertaken  by  removing  the  cause 
that  excites  the  primary  disease ; for  this 
purpose,  see  Indigestion. 

As  a means  of  present  relief,  a few 
grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a wineglass 
of  water;  20  drops  of  sal  volatile  in  a 
little  aniseed  water ; or  an  assafoetida  pill, 
will  almost  always  afford  relief ; or  if  pre- 
ferred, a teaspoonful  of  Dalby’s  carmi- 
native, or  a tablespoonful  of  Daffy’s  elixir, 
may  be  substituted.  When  the  flatulence 
arises  suddenly,  and  is  attended  with  pain 
and  oppression  at  the  stomach,  a tea- 
spoonful of  Gregory’s  powder  in  a little 
peppermint  water  may  be  taken  every 
fom*  hours,  till  the  flatidence  is  dispelled 
or  the  pain  subdued. 

FLESH. — Muscle,  animal  fibre ; one  of 
the  solids  of  the  body,  chiefly  consisting  of 
fibrine  and  albumen.  For  the  aliments 
that  produce  flesh,  see  Food. 

FLESH-BEUSH.— An  article  of  do- 
mestic utility,  made  of  different  degrees 
of  resistance,  and  either  hard  or  soft,  used 
as  a sanitary  agent  to  cleanse  the  skin, 
open  the  pores,  and  promote  perspiration 
when  used  in  the  bath,  or  with  soap  and 
water.  "When  employed  in  a dry  state 
however,  it  acts  as  a counter-irritant,  and 
in  this  way,  in  cases  of  bronchial  or  pul- 
monary affections,  when  freely  used,  night 
and  morning,  over  the  neck  and  chest, 
acts  most  beneficially  in  relieving  the  op- 
pression of  the  lungs. 

Flesh-brushes  are  made  of  various  tex- 
tures, according  to  the  degree  of  irritating 
friction  the  person  can  bear;  but  whether 
constructed  of  canvas  or  horsehair,  the 
material  is  of  less  consequence  than  the 
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amount  of  friction  obtained  from  it ; Knd 
to  that  end,  a good  huckaback  towel,  pro- 
perly folded,  may  be  made  quite  as  effec- 
tive as  the  best  flesh- brush  ever  invented. 
In  eases  of  consumption,  paralysis,  rheu- 
matism, and  chronie  affections  of  the  liver, 
the  use  of  this  useful  little  agent,  cither 
dry  or  in  the  bath,  is  most  beneficial. 

FLEXOE. — The  name  applied  by  ana- 
tomists to  a muscle  which  bends  a limb  or 
a part.  There  are  a great  munber  of 
flexor  muscles  in  the  body, — such  as  those 
of  the  arm,  the  forearm,  hand,  fingers, 
&c. ; so  also  of  the  thigh,  leg,  feet,  and 
toes.  The  flexor  muscles  are  antagonistic 
to  the  extensor. 

FLINT,  SiLEX,  or  Silica. — A mineral 
substance  entering  into  nearly  all  the 
vegetable  aliments.  For  the  use  and  pro- 
perties of  this  article,  see  Food,  and 
Silica. 

FLOCCI  YOLITANTES.— Flying 
motes  or  flitting  specks ; such  motes  as  a 
patient,  in  certain  affections  of  the  brain 
or  eye,  believes  he  sees  flashing  before  his 
vision — the  consequence  of  an  excess  of 
blood  in  the  eye  or  brain. 

FLOODING. — Uterine  hemoiThagc. 
Though  the  term  flooding  is  generally 
confined  by  medical  men  to  that  excessive 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  womb  which 
follows  a severe  or  protracted  labom',  the 
term  is  yet  occasionally  employed  to  ex- 
]^ress  uterine  hemorrhage  at  any  time, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  termina- 
tion of  gestation.  Flooding  generally 
occurs  within  half  an  hour  of  the  birth  of 
the  child,  and  before  the  separation  of  the 
after-birth ; or  at  any  time  from  the  first 
stage  of  labour  to  the  safe  removal  of  the 
placenta.  As  the  treatment  in  cases  of 
flooding  is  very  different  when  it  takes 
place  before  delivery,  to  that  when  it 
occurs  after  delivery,  we.  must  reserve 
the  treatment  of  this  alarming  form  of 
hemorrhage  to  the  subject  of  Laboim, 
which  sec,  and  Labour,  Premature. 

FLOUli. — The  powder  of  wheat,  after 
tlie  grain  lias  been  ground  and  dressed,  or 
bolted,  or  separated  from  the  chaff,  bran, 
and  pollard.  For  its  properties  ns  a nutri- 
tive aliment  ami  a heat-forming  food,  see 
Food. 

FLO  WEES  OF  ^ULPnUE.  — The 
Powder  of  Erirastono,  or  Sublimated  Sul- 
phur, which  see. 

FLUCTUATION. — A siu’gical  term, 
indicative  of  suppuration, or  a collection 
of  fluid  matter  j the  motion  felt  under 
the  fingers  when  a proper  pressure  is 
established  over  a swelling,  when  an  ex- 
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amination  is  made  to  discover  its  nature : 
if  pus  or  water  is  present,  a fluctuation  is 
perceptible,  but  when  air  or  wind,  the 
sensation  is  of  a crackling  nature,  called 
crepitus. 

Fluids. — in  the  human  anatomy,  the 
fluids  of  the  body  exceed  the  solids  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  three  to  one : the 
average  w^eight  of  an  ordinary  human 
body  being  154  lbs.,  one  hundred  and 
eleven  pounds  of  the  whole  are  water,  or 
fluids,  and  forty-three  pounds  the  weight 
of  the  solids. 

The  fluids  of  the  body  are  divided  into 
the  aqueous  and  the  sanguineous ; or  into 
the  circulating  and  the  passive,  or  stag- 
nant : appertaining  to  the  circulating  are 
the  blood,  the  chyle,  lymphatic  fluid,  and 
the  secretions ; and  to  the  other  the  bile, 
pancreatic  juice,  and  the  urine. 

FLUIDS,  DISINFECTING.— Fluids 
to  neutralize  and  destroy  bad  smells,  foid 
odours,  and  noxious  exhalations.  See 
Lime,  Chloride  of;  Chlorine,  and 
Tin  and  Zinc. 

FLUMMEEY. — A kind  of  porridge,  or 
hasty  pudding,  made  either  with  oatmeal 
or  flour.  When  prepared  with  the  former, 
the  finest  oatmeal  is  to  be  steeped  for  two 
or  three  days  in  cold  water,  this  first  water 
is  then  to  be  poured  away,  more  water 
added,  the  whole  well  stirred  together, 
then  strained,  and  the  fluid  eventually 
boiled  with  a little  salt  till  it  thickens ; it 
is  then  eaten  like  porridge,  either  with 
milk,  milk  and  cream,  sugar,  or  butter  : in 
whichever  way  taken,  flummery  makes  a 
very  excellent  food,  at  once  light  and 
nutritious. 

FLUOE  ALDUS. — A mucous  disch^ge 
from  the  vagina  and  uterus ; the  whites. 
In  general  this  is  an  ailcction  tlie  result 
of  weakness,  general  and  local,  and  should 
be  treated  by  cold  bathing,  the  douche, 
friction  with  the  flesh-brush,  tonics,  wine, 
and  an  astringent  lotion  used  as  an  in- 
jection. See  Uterus,  Diseases  of. 

FLUOE  SPAE.  — A well-known 
mineral,  genci’ally  called  Derbyshire  spar, 
or  Dine  John,  from  that  county,  yielding 
a large  quantity  of  this  material.  Fluor 
spar  consists  of  lime  and  fluoric  acid,  and 
is  largely  used  for  chemical  purposes,  and 
also  employed  in  the  arts  generally. 

FLUX. — Any  severe  alvino  discharge, 
such  as  diarrha'a,  dysentery.  The  bloody 
flux  was  a name  formerly  given  to  a very 
dangeroqs  kind  of  dysentery,  to  which  the 
negroes,  in  “the  middle  jiassagc,”  were 
very  subject.  The  term  is  now  almost 
obsolete. 
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FLY,  BLACK,  OF  AUSTKALIA.— 
This  small  and  venomous  insect  is  a’source 
of  very  great  annoyance  in  some  portions 
of  Australia,  causing  considerable  pain 
and  inconvenience  by  its  bite,  particularly 
on  the  face.  The  best  prevention  is  to 
■wear  a veil  over  the  face ; and  where  that 
is  not  practicable,  washing  the  skin  with 
a decoction  of  quassia  will  effect  the 
pui-pose,  the  bitter  principle  of  Avhich 
effectually  keeps  the  enemy  at  a distance. 

A little  eau-de-Cologne,  lavender  w'ater, 
or  extract  of  lead  is  a good  and  expeditious 
remedy  to  apply  to  the  bite  or  sting  of 
these  troublesome  little  insects. 

FOETUS. — The  name  given  by  anato- 
mists and  surgeons  to  the  human  embryo, 
from  the  first  development  to  the  period 
of  quickening,  or  the  fifth  month.  See 
Uteetjs. 

FOLLICLES.  — Extremely  small 
secreting  glands,  situated  chiefly  beneath 
the  cuticle,  where  they  secrete  an  oily 
fluid,  w'hich,  by  a series  of  minute  vessels, 
is  poured  through  the  skin  to  be  diffused 
over  the  surface.  This  system  of  secreting 
organs  is  called  the  sebaceous  follicles. 

FOMENTATIOjS'.  — The  application 
of  hot  fluids  or  moist  heat  to  any  part  of 
the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
pain  or  promoting  suppuration.  Fomen-' 
tations  are  composed  of  decoctions  of 
j)lants,  roots,  or  herbs,  or  of  simple  hot 
water,  or  are  poultices  made  of  meal 
or  flour.  "When  liquids  are  used,  the 
best  article  to  apply  the  fomentation  with 
is  a piece  of  folded  flannel,  or  a length  of 
Piline,  which  see. 

FONTANEL.  — The  name  given  by 
medical  men  to  the  anterior  opening  in 
the  infant’s  head,  between  the  frontal  and 
parital  bones.  See  IxFAJfTS. 

FOOD. — The  articles  which  the  human 
stomach  has  the  power  of  converting  into 
wholesome  aliment  embrace  almost  every 
substance  in  nature,  and  belong  equally 
to  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  the  mineral 
kingdom.  Food  is  either  solid  or  fluid, 
and  is  in  all  cases  taken  with  a twofold 
object — to  supply  heat  to  the  system,  and 
repair  the  waste  and  expenditm'c  of  the 
body. 

Before  the  properties  of  certain  aliments 
constituting  the  food  of  daily  life  can  be 
properly  and  satisfactorily  understood,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  show  how  nearly  or 
remotely  they  approach  in  their  elements, 
or  proximate  principles,  to  the  contftituents 
of  the  frame  they  are  meant  to  restore 
and  nourish.  The  human  body  consists 
of  solids  and  fluids,  in  the  proportion  I 


(with  an  average  body  of  11  stones)  of 
43  lbs.  of  solid  matter,  and  111  lbs.  of 
fluids,  making  up  the  average  estimate 
of  154  lbs.  Chemistry,  in  revealing  to  ua 
the  mysteries  of  the  human  frame,  and 
detecting  the  principles  of  every  tissue 
and  organ,  has  conferred  an  immense 
boon  on  medical  science,  and  given  us  a 
synopsis  that  teaches  us  the  elements  most 
'conducive  to  health,  and  in  what  aliments 
to  find  them. 

The  materials  with  which  the  body  is 
built  are  those  substances  which  render 
our  foods  nutritious  and  valuable;  and 
how'ever  rmetuous  and  tempting  a meal 
of  roast  beef,  cauhflow'ers,  and  French 
roll  may  be,  divest  the  one  of  its  glue, 
and  the  others  of  their  lime,  soda,  and 
flint,  and  the  repast  would  become  actually 
hurtful.  That  we  may  estimate  the  quality 
of  our  food, not  by  the  savour  and  attraction 
of  the  viand,  but  by  its  _^es7i-producing 
and  7ieai-generating  properties,  it  is 
necessary  that  every  one  should  know 
what  constitutes  the  really  nutritious 
principles  of  our  aliment  — those  sub- 
stances which  make  bone  and  mmscle, 
nerve  and  fibre — the  fluids  and  the  solids 
— the  real  stamina  of  the  living  body. 
The  articles  which  effect  the  several 
changes  to  produce  this  one  result  are — 
lime,  such  as  the  phosphate,  carbonate, 
and  fluoride ; soda,  in  the  foi-m  of  sulphate, 
carbonate,  chloride,  and  phosphate;  potass, 
as  sulphate,  chloride,  and  phosphate ; ma(/- 
nesia,  phosphate ; silica,  and  iron,  as  a 
peroxide.  Thus,  to  enjoy  perfect  bcalth, 
a person  has  to  consume  the  most  opposite 
and  apparently  most  incongruous  of 
articles,  among  which  may  be  enumerated 
fluor  spar,  glauber  salts,  manganese, 
iodine,  phosphorus,  salt,  glue,  albumen, 
flint,  soda,  potass,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances, equally  singular  and  seemingly 
absurd. 

A thorough  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  articles  forming  the 
catalogue  of  our  daily  aliment  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  as  far  as  the  perfect 
health  of  the  system  is  concerned,  and  is 
a desideratum  that  every  cook  or  the 
mistress  of  the  household  should  possess, 
if  she  regards  the  physical  welfare  of  her 
family. 

In  selecting  the  various  items  of  meats, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  which  arc  to  con- 
stitute the  chief  repast  of  the  day,  how' 
seldom,  if  ever,  docs  the  person  entrusted 
with  that  duty  pause  to  inquire  whether 
the  viands  selected  contain  those  salts 
I and  elements  so  necessary  to  the  proper 
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health  of  the  body,  and  the  absence  of 
which,  Ayhcn  persisted  in,  induces  rickets 
in  the  young,  gout  in  the  aged,  scrofulous 
malformations  in  delicate  girls,  and^aZj?/- 
tatioiis  and  a train  of  nervous  affections  in 
mothers  and  mati’ons.  Strange  as  these 
affections  may  appear  to  some,  they  are 
not  the  less  true;  for  if  ai-ticles  ai'e  put 
into  the  stomach  deprived  of  those  saline 
principles  which  should  be  eliminated 
from  them  by  digestion,  the  blood  becomes 
impoverished  from  the  absence  of  such 
substances  as  are  necessary  to  its  integrity, 
and  as  a consequence,  every  organ  and  j 
function  of  the  body  becomes  impaired, 
weakened,  or  diseased  by  the  defective 
organization  of  the  blood. 

One  of  the  most  erroneous  ideas  enter- 
tained on  food  is  the  belief  that  the  nutri- 
ment of  an  article  depends  on  its  richness, 
or  the  due  admixture  of  tender  flesh  and 
fat.  Now  the  nutritive  principle  of  one 
set  of  foods  is  carbon,  or  the  great  feeder 
of  combustion,  and  of  the  other  nitrogen, 
or  azote,  the  animalizing  principle  of  all 
flesh.  It  is  generally  believed  that,  as 
animal  substances  contain  a large  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen,  they  must  of  all  foods  be 
the  best  for  aliment,  for  flesh-producing 
purposes.  This,  however,  is  a mistake,  as 
there  are  some  vegetables  that  yield  ni- 
trogen in  much  larger  quantities  than  any 
animal  fibre.  It  is  not,  then,  the  amount 
of  animalizing  principle  or  nutriment  in 
an  article  that  makes  it  nutritious  or  pro- 
fitable to  the  system.  The  great  art  of 
nutrition,  as  far  as  health  and  physical 
development  are  concerned,  depends  on  a 
proper  varietg,  or  mixture  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  eaten  for  food,  and  a 
just  and  perfect  digestion  of  what  is 
taken. 

Man  is  an  omnivorous  animal,  as  we 
have  before  taken  occasion  to  observe,  a 
fact  indicated  by  the  number  and  con- 
figuration of  his  teeth.  This  circumstance 
points  out  the  necessity  of  his  living  on  a 
mixed  diet,  and  the  injudicious  policy  of 
restricting  the  system  to  an  exclusively 
animal  or  vegetable  regimen. 

No  one  aliment,  however  rich  in  ani- 
malizing principle,  be  it  animal  or  vege- 
table, will  support  life' for  any  length  of 
time,  if  either  man  or  dog  is  subjected  to 
its  exclusive  use.  In  all  eases  where  per- 
sons have  been  confined  to  one  food,  a 
condition  analogous  to  scurvg  has  been 
induced,  succeeded  b^  emaciation  and 
debility,  till  a state  of  perfect  mirasmus 
terminated  the  experiment  by  starvation 
and  death.  A few  raw  cabbage  leaves 
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given  in  the  worst  of  these  cases  would 
have  quickly  altered  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  case ; the  salts  of  potass,  lime,  and 
soda  yielded  by  the  crude  vegetable  would 
have  given  the  vital  principle  to  the  blood  it 
required,  the  food  would  have  been  con- 
verted into  healthy  chyle,  and  the  emacia- 
tion given  place  to  a robust  state  of 
body. 

Division  of  Eoods. — All  articles  of 
food  are  divided  into  two  classes ; those 
containing  nitrogen,  and  those  in  which 
nitrogen  is  ^uanting,  or  substances  con- 
i taining  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
The  first  comprises  all  animal  foods  of 
every  kind — except  oil  and  fat, — and  a few 
articles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  such  as 
wheat,  beans,  peas,  barley,  oats,  turnips, 
rice,  and  potatoes,  with  pears  and  apples. 
And  the  second,  which  embraces  the 
greater  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
the  fats  and  oils.  The  former  are  called 
flesh-forming,  and  the  latter  heat-forming 
foods. 

Heat-forming  Eoods. — The  carbon- 
aceous, or  combustible,  as  this  group  of 
foods  is  called,  from  the  fact  that  they 
contain  large  quantities  of  charcoal,  or 
carbon,  and  are  consumed  in  the  system, 
being,  in  fact,  ihofuel,  from  the  bmming 
of  which  we  obtain  our  animal  heat.  As 
many  persons  may  be  unable  to  recognize 
the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  combustion, 
burning,  and  fuel  in  connection  with  the 
human  body,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
plain our  meaning  of  these  scientific  terms 
at  once,  and  in  this  place ; the  more  so 
as  they  relate  to  a vital  function,  which, 
unless  properly  performed,  would  impede 
every  other  function  of  the  body. 

Though 'no  charcoal  is  actually  swal- 
lowed, and  there  is  neither  flue  nor  grate 
in  the  animal  system,  yet  a fuel_  exactly 
analogous  to  charcoal — carbon — is  elimi- 
nated or  extracted  in  the  stomach  from 
certain  kinds  of  food,  and  carried  by  the 
blood  to  a stove  and  chimney — the  lungs 
and  windpipe — equal  in  elFect  to  the  best 
fireplace  ever  heated,  and  where  the 
caloric  generated  is  in  every  respect  as 
perfect  and  sensible  as  that  obtained  by 
combustion  from  any  domestic  stove. 
The  process  by  which  this  combustion  is 
effected  is  called  respiration.  The  carbon 
obtained  from  the  food  is  carried  to  the 
heart  in  the  chyle,  there  mingled  ivith  the 
impure  blood,  and  sent  to  the  lungs,  where 
the  blood  coming  in  contact  with  the  air 
inspired,  the  carbon  attracts  the  oxygon 
from  the  air,  and  is  instantly  converted 
into  carbonic  acid,  heat — but  at  that  tern- 
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peraturc  not  liglit — being  generated  and 
tin-own  out  at  the  moment  of  union.  The 
carbon,  which  was  a harmless  fuel  a 
moment  before,  no  sooner  mingles  with 
the  oxygen  than  it  becomes  a deadly 
poison,  called  by  colliers,  when  it  occurs  in 
mines,  choke-damp,  and  chemically,  as  we 
have  said,  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  as 
soon  as  it  is  liberated,  passes  up  the  flue  of 
the  windpipe,  and  by  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  escapes  from  the  bodj'.  Any  one 
doubting  the  poisonous  nature  of  this 
carbonic  acid  has  only  to  place  a mouse, 
or  some  small  animal,  in  a decanter,  and 
breathe  a few  times  upon  it,  to  satisfy 
himself,  by  the  rapid  death  of  the 
animal,  of  the  fatal  nature  of  this  human 
exhalation. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  in  respect 
of  heat-forming  or  carbonaceous  foods,  it 
will  be  seen  why  a person  fed  exclusively 
on  a diet  from  which  no  carbon  can  be 
extracted,  such  as  animal  or  nitrogenous 
substances,  is  certain  to  decline  and 
eventually  perish.  For  if  no  charcoal  is 
taken  into  the  system,  the  inexorable  fire- 
place of  the  lungs,  which  will  to  the  last 
perform  its  duty,  draws  from  all  quarters 
of  the  frame  the  carbon  so  necessary  for 
combustion,  till  at  length,  the  blood  and 
aU  the  other  fluids  exhausted  of  this  ele-‘ 
ment,  the  fire  begins  to  burn  fainter  and 
fainter,  less  and  less  heat  is  given  off, 
digestion  is  arrested,  emaciation  follows, 
and  when  the  lungs  have  consumed  the 
last  atom  of  carbon,  the  fire  is  ex- 
tinguished, and  life  and  heat  expire 
together.  Similar  results  follow  an  op- 
posite style  of  conduct.  A person  fed  ex- 
clusively on  one  carbonaceous  or  heat- 
forming article,  and  one  free  from  all 
nitrogenous  principle,  would  decline  in  the 
same  languishing  manner ; for  though 
there  would  be  no  falling  off  in  the  amormt 
of  fuel,  or  in  animal  heat,  the  blood  cor- 
rupted by  an  excess  of  carbon,  and  the 
absence  of  the  salts  necessary  to  its 
healthy  state,  would  lead  to  a total  pros- 
tration of  power,  a coi-ruption  of  all  the 
humours,  which,  by  producing  a species 
of  scurvy,  would,  after  a short  time, 
result  in  a catastrophe  quite  iis  fatal  as 
the  formci-. 

The  folly  of  attempting  to  live  exclu- 
sively on  one  system  of  diet  will  be  now 
apparent,  and  the  necessity  there  is,  if  we 
wish  to  live  naturally  and  healthfully,  for 
a mixed  diet,  and  of  giving  to  the  body 
articles  from  which  it  can  exti-act  sub- 
stances similar  to  those  of  which  its  tissues 
are  composed. 


The  articles  belonging  to  the  heat-form- 
ing aliments  are  the  food  of  the  stomach 
and  the  fuel  of  the  lungs,  so  much  being 
converted  into  nutriment,  and  so  much 
into  heat.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  the  articles  appertaining  to  this  class  of 
foods,  they  all  resolve  themselves  in  the 
stomach  into  three  principles, — starch, 
sugar,  andya^. 


POTATO  STAECH — GKAXUiES. 


Starch — not  the  substance  used  for 
domestic  pm-poses,  but  the  flour  of  all  dry 
vegetables — exists  in  the  form  of  granules, 
but  so  minute  as  only  to  be  made  visible 
by  high  microscopic  power.  The  granules 
of  each  plant  difier  in  shape  and  size,  but 
yet  those  of  every  plant  are  so  universally 
alike,  that  the  vegetation  from  which  it 
comes  may  be  known  by  the  character  of 
the  granules  of  its  starch.  Starch,  though 
diffusible  in  watei-,  is  insoluble  in  it,  and 
it  is  from  the  application  of  this  know- 
ledge that  starch  is  so  easily  obtained  from 
potatoes,  and  other  ai-ticles,  by  washing 
in  water.  Starch  consists,  chemically,  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  two  last 
in  the  proportion  that  constitutes  water, 
so  that,  proximately,  starch  is  composed 
of  carbon — or  charcoal — and  water,  the 
charcoal  being  as  12  to  10  of  the  water, 
or  the  whole  mass.  Now,  as  carbon  can- 
not be  digested,  and  as  it  can  neither  pass 
through  the  blood  to  the  lungs  to  be  con- 
sumed, nor  add  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body, 
till  it  has  been  digested,  and  as  starch  is 
equally  indigestible,  natiue,  that  nothing 
may  be  lost  once  taken  into  the  body, 
coiiverts  the  stomach  into  a laboratory, 
and  the  starch  is  resolved  into  sugar, 
which  is  soluble,  the  stomach  adding  2 
atoms  move  of  water  to  the  10.  making 
the  product,  carbon  12,  water  12,  y hich 
are  the  exact  proportions  of  sugar.  '1  bus, 
all  the  starch  taken  into  the  stomach,  from 
whatever  plant,  is  bv  the  water  from  the 
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saliva  converted  into  soluble  sugai’,  wbich 
at  once  passes  into  the  blood,  to  form 
fuel  for  animal  beat,  and  nutriment  for 
the  welfare  of  the  body.  Though  starch 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  boihng  nnter 
has  the  property  of  converting  it  into  a 
thick,  gelatinous  mass.  After  the  potato, 
the  articles  which  yield  the  most  abundant 
supply  of  starch  are  arrowTOot,  sago, 
tapioca,  rice,  wheat,  oats,  &c. ; but  the 
finest  preparation  of  starch  which  has  yet 
been  oficred  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  pure  and  efficacious  for 
dietetic  purposes,  is  an  article  called 
Com  Flom',  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Brovm  and  Poison,  and  sold  for  invalids 
and  infants,  and  in  which,  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  made  (the  gluten 
and  the  pollard  being  carefully  removed), 
a perfect  starch  is  left  behind,  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purposes  already  stated. 
See  IsF-isTS,  and  Invalids,  Food  of. 

Corn  flour,  it  should  be  observed,  is  the 
Starch  of  the  Indian  corn,  or  maize. 


ABEOWEOOT — MAEANTA  AEUNDINACEA. 

As  starch  is  a hcfft  and  not  a fiesh- 
fonning  food,  it  should  never  be  given 
continuously,  or  alone  as  an  aliment,  but 
shoulfl  be  accompanied  by  some  substance 
yielding  nitroffcn  to  the  system.  All  the 
lichens,  nnfl  both  mosses  and  sea-weeds, 
yield  starcli,  and  are  used  as  foods,  but 
their  nutritive  properties  are  almost  pro-  ' 
blcinnlical. 
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Sugar. — Before  proceeding  with  the 
second  article  in  the  list  of  heat-generating 
foods,  it  may  be  advisable  to  repeat  that 
all  substances  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
nature  constituting  food  are  composed 
of  four  gases,  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen.  As  a general  rule,  however, 
all  vegetables  are  composed  of  three  gases 
only — carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen ; ahd 
on  the  same  general  rule,  all  animal  sub- 
stances. consist  of  four  gases — the  three 
above,  and  nitrogen.  There  are  excep- 
tions, however,  to  both  of  these  rules  j some 
vegetables  contain  nitrogen,  and  some 
animal  formations  are  destitute  of  nitrogen, 
or  the  annualizing  principle.  The  excep- 
tions to  the  first  we  have  already  referred 
to,  as  in  all  leguminous  plants,  potatoes, 
apples,  mushrooms,  &c.,  while  the  excep- 
tions in  the  animal  kingdom  are  the 
articles  known  as  fat  and  oil.  These  four 
principles  are  therefore  not  only  the  bases 
of  all  alimentary  foods,  but  constitute  the 
elements  of  nutrition ; and  we  are  per- 
petually consuming  them  in  everything 
we  eat  or  drink,  the  processes  of  digestion 
and  assimilation  recombining  them  into 
those  substances  most  serviceable  to  the 
economy  of  the  system,  according  as  they 
support  combustion  or  develop  the  fluids 
and  solids  of  the  body. 

Though  starch  is  converted  into  sugar 
in  the  stomach  (by  that  process  resolving 
an  ineflective  and  insoluble  article  into  a 
soluble  and  nutritious  substance),  and  is 
the  product  of  most  vegetable  matter, 
sugar  is  often  found  to  exist  in  a free  state 
in  the  same  plant  with  starch,  being  found 
in  the  juices  or  sap  of  the  vegetable. 

Sugar  contains  the  same  elements  as 
starch,  only  in  different  proportions,  and 
is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  wlicat, 
barley,  and  oats;  lentils,  beaus,  and  peas ; 
beet,  carrot,  and  sweet  potatoes,  though 
in  the  last  two  there  is  no  accompanying 
starch.  In  fact,  though  sugar  may  be 
obtained  from  ash,  maple,  maize,  and  a 
host  of  vegetable  substances,  fruits,  trees, 
and  roots,  it  is  from  the  sugai-  cano  that 
this  widely  diffused  and  invaluable  article 
is  generally  procured.  See  SuGAii. 

Sugar  is  not  alone  confined  fo  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  for  it  is  found  also  in  the 
animal  secretions,  especially  in  those  of 
milk.  The  value  of  sugar,  as  an  article  of 
diet,  over  starch,  lies  in  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  absorbed  into  the  blood; 
and  its  value  as  a food  is  shown  in  the 
universality  with  which  it  is  sujiplicd  by 
nature  to  the  young  of  all  the  higher 
animals  in  the  milk  of  the  mother.  Its 
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sweetness  alwjy's  recommends  it  to  tlic 
tastes  of  clnldren,  to  whom  at  all  times 
its  free  use  as  a food  may  be  recom- 
mended. 

From  its  proneness  to  fermentation, 
however,  sugar,  as  a general  article  of 
dietai-y,  is  less  caleulated  to  actheneiicially 
on  adult  stomachs,  where  it  is  apt  to  form 
compounds  inimical  to  health  and  the 
function  of  digestion.  On  this  account, 
sugar  should  be  avoided  by  all  persons 
sutiering  from,  or  liable  to,  dyspepsia, 
gout,  or  rheumatism;  at  the  same  time, 
the  corpulent,  or  the  obese,  should  not 
only  refrain  from  sugar,  but  from  starch, 
and  all  articles  containing  the  elements 
which  compose  sugar. 


BUGAK  CAXE. 


ITat,  Oil,  &’c. — Under  this  head  of  heat- 
forming  foods  are  included  all  varieties  of 
suets,  marrow,  butter,  oils  (animal  and 
vegetable),  and  grease  of  every  kind.  To 
understand  more  clearly  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  above  various  articles 
of  diet,  it  will  be  nccessai'y  in  the  first 
place  to  recapitulate  the  components  of 
starch  and  sugar,  the  former  consisting  of 
— carbon,  12  atoms ; hydrogen,  7 atoms ; 
oxygen,  3 atoms ; or  their  equivalent, 
water,  10  atoms : sugar  being  composed 
of  carbon,  12  atoms,  and  water,  12  atoms. 
If  wc  now  look  to  the  chemical  condition 
of  fat,  wc  shall  find  it  to  consist  of— car- 
bon, 11  atoms  ; hydrogen,  10  atoms  ; and 


oxygen,  1 atom.  The  point  observable 
here  is  that  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  arc- 
no  longer  in  the  proportion  to  form  water, 
that  there  is  a large  increase  of  hydrogen, 
and  a very  small  proportion  of  oxygen. 
The  consequence  of  these  proportions  is, 
that  instead  of  half  the  product,  as  in 
sugar  or  starch,  being  carbon,  nearly  the 
whole  mass  becomes  combustible  mate- 
rial. All  fats  and  oils  are  extremely  in- 
flammable, and,  on  account  of  the  hydro- 
gen they  contain,  burn  with  a broad  tiame. 
To  understand  how  oils  and  fats,  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  arc  dissolved  in  the 
stomach,  mixed  with  the  chyle,  and  taken 
to  the  heart,  the  lacteal  vessels  themselves 
being  too  minute  to  carry  such  bulky 
particles  as  those  of  oil,  we  must  premise 
that  all  fats  and  oils  are  composed  of  two 
parts — stearine  and  oleine — the  fii-st  solid, 
the  other  liquid.  Stearine,  which  is  the 
base  of  all  fatty  matters,  consists  of  an 
acid  and  a base,  the  one  called  stearic- 
acid,  and  the  other  glycerine,  or  lipyle, 
Nothing  that  will  not  dissolve  in  water 
can  pass  through  the  lacteals,  or  be  taken 
into  the  blood,  and  as  all  oils  and  fats  are 
insoluble,  the  stomach  once  more  performs 
a chemical  action  to  render  them  soluble 
and  fit  for  the  function  of  the  absorbents, 
and  this  is  finally  eficcted  by  converting 
them  into  soap,  which,  as  is  universally 
known,  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Soap  is 
made  by  boiling  fat  or  oil  with  potass  or 
soda,  the  alkali  uniting  with  the  stearic 
acid,  forming  a stearite  of  potass  or  soda 
soap,  according  to  which  alkali  is  used ; the 
glycerine  being  liberated.  A process  ex- 
actly analogous  to  soap-making  takes 
place  in  the  stomach,  or  duodenum,  by 
the  bile,  which  contains  a quantity  of  free 
alkali,  and  the  pancreatic  fluid,  converting 
the  oily  part  of  the  food  into  a soapy  com- 
pound, which  then  becomes  soluble,  and 
can  be  absorbed.  See  Glycebine. 

That  fats  are  most  important  agents  in 
the  combustion  of  the  lungs  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  the  colder  the  climate  in 
which  a man  lives  the  greater  is  his  con- 
sumption of  fatty  matters.  The  amount 
of  oil  or  blubber  which  a Kussian  or 
Esquimaux  will  dispose  of  at  one  meal  is 
something  extraordinary.  So  necessary 
is  this  stimulating  food  in  cold  or  Arctic 
regions,  that  our  own  sailors,  in  their 
explorations  of  the  North  Pole,  require  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  fat  than  is  requi- 
site for  health  at  home.  To  supjily  them 
M’ith  this  necessary  article,  a preserved 
food,  called  pcmmican,  which  contains  80 
per  cent,  of  fat,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
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porfcant  of  the  ship’s  stores.  Uncooked 
meats,  such  as  ham  and  bacon,  contain 
from  15  to  50  per  cent.,  while  cooked 
meats  have  only  15  per  cent,  of  fat.  All 
excess  of  fat  generated  in  the  system,  and 
not  used  in  the  combustion  of  the  lungs, 
is  laid  up  in  various  storehouses  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  being  deposited  in  the 
cells  of  the  adipose  tissue,  between  the 
muscles,  under  the  skin,  or  around  some 
of  the  internal  organs,  where,  like  a stock 
of  fuel  or  provisions,  it  is  accumulated  till 
the  exigencies  of  the  system  require  its 
use.  On  this  account  it  is  that  the  body 
is  always  fuller  in  the  summer  than  in 
the  winter,  when,  according  as  the  cold  is 
moderate  or  excessive,  is  the  consumption 
of  the  collected  fat,  and  the  reduction  in 
the  bulk  of  the  body.  It  is  precisely  on 
the  same  principle  that  in  sickness,  or  par- 
ticular diseases,  when  from  the  condition 
of  the  stomach  no  new  fat  can  be  generated, 
that  the  emaciation  of  the  body  follows  as 
a consequence  of  the  lungs  making  a 
requisition  on  the  carbon  stored  up  in  the 
adipose  tissues,  and  consuming  it  in  the 
combustion  going  on  in  the  lungs.  In 
other  words,  the  use  of  fat  is  to  siipplij 
the  blood,  when  destitute  of  combustible 
material,  with  a quantity  offiielfor  com- 
bustion. The  necessity  for  a large  quantity 
of  fat  in  all  growing  animals,  and  where 
development  is  imperfect  dr  arrested  by 
disease,  has  led  to  the  modem  practice  of 
pouring  into  the  system  large  quantities 
of  animal  oils  or  fats,  such  as  cod-liver  oil, 
and  milk  and  suet,  in  Consumption  (which 
see)  and  other  forms  of  debility  or  disease ; 
all  the  redundancy  of  this  fat  not  ex- 
pended in  combustion  being  laid  up  in 
quantity  about  the  body,  which,  as  it 
becomes  larger  and  heavier  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accumulation,  becomes  more 
healthy  and  vigorous,  the  presence  of  the 
fat  acting  a.s  a stimulant  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues. 
For  these  beneficial  reasons,  thin  or  ema- 
ciated persons  will  always  find  advantage 
in  taking  large  proportions  of  oleaginous 
articles  as  a diet,  or  with  their  ordinary 
food ; and  though  fish  oil  is  always 
serviceable,  vegetable  oils,  fat  meat,  butter, 
and  cretun  are  equally  advantageous,  and 
certainly  much  more  palatable.  Some  of 
the  porters  in  Germany,  who  have  great 
weights  to  carry,  make  a practice  of  con- 
suming from  half  a pint  to  a pint  of  olive 
oil  a day,  so  as  to  maintain  their  vigour 
and  strength  at  a given  point. 

Tiierc  are  two  things  which  tend  to  the 
fattening  of  all  animals,  not  cxceplirg 
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man — quietude  and  warmith.  The  quan- 
tity of  fat  contained  in  a human  body  of 
average  height  and  weight  is  about  tivelve 
pounds.  Occasionally,  fat  is  generated  in 
such  abundance,  no  matter  "what  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  food,  as  to  amount  to  a 
diseased  action,  which  in  time  cither  re- 
sults in  a general  obesity,  or,  accumulating 
round  certain  organs,  eventuates  in  dan- 
gerous disease.  Among  the  causes,  apart 
from  a natural  predisposition,  leading  to 
corpulence,  or  obesity,  are  a free  use  of 
sugar  or  saccharine  articles,  oily  or  unc- 
tuous foods,  malt  liquor  and  alcoholic 
beverages,  sedentary  habits,  repose,  and 
warmth.  See  Obesitt. 

The  sources  or  bases  of  all  the  oils  and 
fats  formed  in  the  system  from  our  food, 
arestarch  and  sugar;  or,rather,the  carbon, 
hych’ogen,  and  oxygen  which  they  con- 
tain, and  which,  recombined,  constitute 
fat. 

The  soiu’ces  of  fat  or  oil  in  vegetables 
are  extremely  numerous,  a great  number 
of  seeds  of  plants  yielding  large  quantities 
of  a bland,  pleasant  oil,  admirably  adapted 
for  dietetic  purposes ; others,  again,  are 
drastic,  poisonous,  and  medicinal : the  for- 
mer, however,  obtained  either  by  pressure 
from  the  seeds  or  eaten  in  their  kernels 
or  fruit,  are  the  sweet  almond,  chestnuts, 
walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  swarrow  or  butter 
nuts,  Brazil  nuts,  hazel,  cob,  and  filbert 
nuts ; the  cocoa,  pistachio,  cashew,  chicha 
nuts,  pine-seeds,  beech  nuts,  and,  lastly, 
the  earth  nuts,  which  are  the  fruit  of 
a leguminous  plant,  a native  of  Africa 
and  tropical  regions  in  America  and  Asia. 
The  seeds  when  expressed  yield  a bland, 
pleasant  oil,  like  salad  oil,  while  the  pods 
containing  the  seeds  are  roasted  and  eaten 
as  a dessert. 


TUB  EAEin  NUT. 

I ’One  of  the  most  important  vegetables 
yielding  an  edible  oil  is  the  olive — the 
most  useful  and  valuable  for  dietetic  pur- 
po.«e.s  of  all  the  vegetable  oils ; and  though 
; nearly  12,000  gallons  are  annually  cor- 
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sumed  in  Britain,  the  quantity  is  far  below 
what  it  should  be,  if  sutlicient  attention 
were  given  to  its  value  as  an  article  of 
diet.  The  last  substance  containing  fat  or 
oil  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is  milk ; this 
primitive  article  of  the  higher  order  of 
animal  life  contains  8 per  cent,  of  carbo- 
naceous matter,  4 per  cent,  of  that  being 
butter;  these,  when  milk  has  stood  for 
some  few  hours,  rise  to  the  surface  in 
what  is  called  cream.  In  the  process  of 
churning,  the  easeiue,  or  a portion  of  it, 
with  the  water,  is  separated,  and  under 
the  name  of  buttermilk,  given  in  this 
country  to  the  pigs;  while  the  coagulum 
— a compound  of  butyric  acid — is  called 
butter.  From  the  proneuess  of  oils,  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  to  run  into  fer- 
mentation, and  the  generation  of  a rancid 
butyric  acid,  causing  a hot,  burning  sensa- 
tion in  the  throat,  persons  should  be 
careful  in  the  quantity  and  manner  in 
which  they  take  butter,  and  particularly 
avoid  taking  it  on  hot  bread,  or  now  roUs, 
especially  when  the  stomach  is  wealc. 
Persons  are  too  apt  to  attribute  the  hot 
sensation  in  the  throat  to  the  presence  of 
bUe,  and  without  stopping  to  question 
themselves  as  to  what  excess  of  melted 
butter  or  hot  buttered  roUs  or  muffins 
they  have  consumed,  rush  for  a blue  pill 
and  black  draught,  to  ch-ive  the  enemy 
from  the  stomach;  and  thus,  under  the 
mistake  of  a biliary  attack,  weaken  the 
organ,  and  throw  all  the  other  functions 
out  of  order ; whereas,  all  that  was  pro- 
bably necessai'y  was  to  have  modified  or 
suspended  the  use  of  the  offending 
butter. 

The  following  tables  show  the  propor- 
tion of  fat  contained  in  a few  of  our  most 
frequently  employed  foods,  arranged -ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  contained. 

1st.  Milks : — 


Asses’  milk  . 

. 1-5 

in  100  ] 

Human  milk 

. 3-0 

do. 

Cows’  milk  . 

. 3-6 

do. 

Goats’  milk . 

. 6-0 

do. 

Thus,  asses’  milk  contains  the  smallest 
proportion  of  butter,  and  goats’  the  highest 
quantity  of  that  substance;  the  human 
being  even  weaker  in  that  respect  than 
the  milk  of  cows. 


2nd.  Animal  Fibre  : — 


Soles  contain 

. 0-25 

in  100  parts. 

Cod  „ 

. 2-0 

do. 

Salmon  ,, 

. o'O 

do. 

Herrings  „ 

. (i-0 

do. 

Mackerel  „ 

. 7-0 

do. 

Veal 

. 10-0 

do. 

Cheese  „ 

. 25-0 

do. 

Beef  . contains  30‘0  in  100  paids. 

Mutton  „ . 40‘0  do. 

Pork  „ . oO'O  do. 

Among  the  fish  we  find  tliat  soles 
contain  the  smallest  amount  of  oil,  and 
mackerel  and  herring  the  largest:  with 
regard  to  the  meats,  veal  contains  the 
smallest  amount  of  fat,  and  pork  the 
highest,  being,  in  fact,  60  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  The  above  table  is  a useful  guide 
in  the  selection  of  food  for  an  invalid,  as 
respects  the  quantity  of  fat  in  the  aliment 
taken,  but  not  as  respects  their  fiesh- 
forming  properties. 

Flesh- FORiiiNG  Foods. — Having 
shown  how  starch,  sugar,  and  fat,  taken 
into  the  system,  go  partly  to  support 
combustion  and  generate  animal  heat, 
and  partly  to  be  accumulated  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue  as  a reservoir  for  future  occa- 
sions, by  theirpresenceactingasastimulant 
to  the  development  of  the  nervous  and 
muscular  fibre,  we  now  proceed  to  treat  of 
those  foods  which  exercise  a visible  in- 
crease on  the  structure  of  the  body,  or  in 
other  words,  the  flesh-forming  aliments. 
The  others — or  heat-forming — as  we  have 
shown,  consisted,  as  a general  rule,  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ; carbon 
being  the  all-important  element:  the  flesh- 
forming,  on  the  contrary,  consist  of  foiu 
firinciples, — carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen;  the  latter  being  the  all-im- 
portant principle  in  this  ease,  hence  their 
general  appellation  of  xuteixiohs  or 
NITKOGENOUS  substanccs,  from  the  nitro- 
gen they  contain.  These  four  gases,  or 
proximate  principles,  because  they  enter 
into  every  fibre  and  structure,  solid  and 
fluid,  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of 
fat,  are  called  the  “organic  elements,” 
and  no  part  of  the  frame  can  grow  or 
exist  imless  it  contains  these  four  ingre- 
dients ; and  as  a state  of  perpetual  taking 
down  and  building  up,  or  of  decag  and 
reproduction,  is  constantly  going  on  in  the 
body,  it  becomes  a vital  necessity  that  the 
food  we  consume  for  preserving  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  frame  should  contain  those 
four  organic  elements  in  some  form  or 
other  of  combination,  to  be  first  decom- 
posed by  the  chemistry  of  digestion,  t;ikcn 
into  the  blood,  and  reconstructed  in  such 
proportions  ns  shall  constitute  brain,  nerve, 
muscle,  bone,  saliva,  tears,  or  whatever 
special  organization  is  required,  the 
lobster,  snake,  the  bird,  and  horse  or  cow, 
annually  throws  off  its  shell,  skin,  feathers 
or  hair,  to  which  we  apply  the  terms  ot 
sloughing,  moulting,  or  shedding  the  coat ; 
so  in  the  human  animal,  from  the  skin  to 
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the  heart  and  lungs,  a process  of  ceaseless 
change  is  taking  place ; upon  this  fact, 
physiologists  have  calculated  that  a man 
loses  th.Q  fortieth  part  of  his  weight  every 
day,  and  that  there  is  a complete  change 
or  renewal  of  all  the  vital  organs  in  every 
forty  days  : formerly,  this  process  of  re- 
generation was  supposed  to  occupy  a cycle 
of  years.  The  source  whence  we  derive 
these  elements,  necessary  to  reproduction 
and  life,  is  from  the  animal  and  the  vege- 
table kingdom ; though  in  a scientific 
point  of  view  they  are  all  originally 
derived  from  the  vegetable,  as  the  beef, 
mutton,  or  animal  fibre  on  which  we 
live,  and  which  yields  to  oui’  system  its 
nitrogen,  was  originally  grass,  or  gene- 
rated in  vegetable  matters,  and  converted 
in  the  stomachs  of  the  animals  into  those 
three  substances  that  form  the  immediate 
source  of  liesh  and  blood — albumen, 
fibrine,  and  caseine, — or  the  white  of  egg, 
the  base  of  flesh,  and  the  principle  of 
cheese. 

Albumen,  like  fibrine  and  caseine,  is 
found  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom,  is  so  called  from  its  white- 
ness, and  is  familiar  to  every  one  as  a 
transparent,  adhesive  fluid  in  a natural 
state,  and  a white,  opaque,  tenacious  sub- 
stance when  coagulated  by  heat — as  seen 
imder  both  conditions  in  the  raw  and 
cooked  white  of  egg.  From  this  nitroge- 
nous substance — albumen — are  formed  in 
a great  degree  the  whole  nervous  system, 
and  that  wondi’ous  organization,  the  seat 
of  all  our  intellectual  and  sensuous  enjoy- 
ments, the  brain ; it  also  forms  a large 
proportion  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood. 
The  two  principal  vegetables  which  yield 
albumen  are  rye  and  wheat;  a pound  of  the 
first  containing  a little  over  three  drachms 
of  albumen,  and  five  drachms  of  gluten ; 
while  a poimd  of  wheaten  flour  has  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  albumen,  and  two 
oxmces  of  gluten;  on  which  account,  both 
articles  are  extremely  nutritious.  There 
arc  several  substances  which  coagulate  and 
precipitate  albumen,  and  if  taken  into  the 
stomach,  would  render  it  incapable  of 
being  acted  upon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
system.  Tlio  most  important  of  all  of  these 
is  alcohol;  whatever  good  a quantity  of 
free  albumen  taken  into  the  stomach 
might  produce,  would 'consequently  be 
instantly  neutralized  by  a small  amount 
of  spirils,  as  the  albumen  would  bo  pre- 
cipitated in  insoluble  flakes.  This  is  a fact 
which  should  bo  always  borne  in  mind  by 
those  who  take  raw  eggs,  or  asparagus,  on 
account  of  their  albumen,  for  dietetic  j)ur- 
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poses.  This  is  the  remote  cause  of  all 
those  distressing  mental  afiections,  loss  of 
nervous  energy,  and  moral  resolution, 
which  attend  the  drunkard  or  dram- 
drinker’s  career,  as  all  the  albumen  taken 
into  the  system,  and  which  should  go  to 
the  repair  and  healthy  vigor  of  the  brain 
and  nervotis  system,  is  being  perpetually 
destroyed,  as  soon  as  taken  or  formed,  by 
the  precipitating  dram.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  blood  is  made  thin  and  un- 
healthy. Withdraw  the  alcohol,  and  give 
raw  eggs  and  asparagus  in  abundance, 
and  even  the  drunkard’s  emaciated 
frame  may  be  restored  to  its  original 
strength. 

Fibrine  is  even  more  abundant  in  the 
vegetable  than  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
though  called  by  a difl’erent  name, — being 
denominated  gluten  in  the  vegetable,  and 
fibrine  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Fibrine 
is  so  called  from  constituting  the  chief 
part  or  the  fibre  of  muscle,  and  is  in  its 
components  very  closely  alHed  to  albumen, 
it  is,  however,  not  soluble  in  water,  and 
when  suspended  in  any  liquid  is  easily 
separated.  It  is  found  in  the  blood, 
constituting  the  framework  of  the  clot, 
and  the  huffy  coat;  and  as  albiimen  forms 
the  brain  and  nervous  tissue,  so  fibrine 
constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre  or  flesh  of  the  body. 

The  plants  which  yield  the  largest 
amount  of  fibrine  or  gluten  are  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  maize,  rye,  buckwheat, 
rice,  and  potatoes;  oats  in  the  largest 
proportion,  and  potatoes  in  the  smallest. 
It  is  fibrine  which  supplies  the  system 
with  its  pi’incipal  nutritious  material ; 
for  in  some  form  or  other  it  constitutes 
the  chief  stock  from  whence  we  derive 
our  organic  elements,  and,  with  albumen, 
is  more  largely  obtained  from  the  vege- 
table than  the  animal  kingdom. 

Caseine  is  the  basis  of  cheese,  and  found 
in  mdk  chiefly,  from  which  it  is  separated 
in  the  form  of  curd,  and  differs  principally 
from  fibrine  in  containing  no  phosphorus. 
Besides  being  found  in  the  milk  of  all 
the  higher  animals,  caseine  is  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  several  plants,  such  as 
beans,  peas,  lentils,  and  the  family  of  the 
LeguminoscB.  These  three  products,  of 
albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine,  wore  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  purely  animal  for- 
mations, eliminated  in  the  systems  of 
animals  from  their  vegetable  food.  It  is 
now,  however,  jiroved  that  the  whole  of 
them  exist  ready  formed  in  plants,  and 
that  to  a greater  extent  than  in  animals. 
Thus,  when  wo  cat  beans,  wheat,  oats. 
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and  rye,  w-e  take  the  three  substances 
directly  from  them ; but  when  we  eat 
beef,  eggs,  fish,  and  cheese,  wc  only 
acquire  them  indirectly.  The  fact  cannot 
be  too  forcibly  impressed  on  the  reader’s  i 
mnid  that  the  nutritive  jpoicer  of  an  i 
article  does  not  depend  upon  the  quantity  | 
of  the  flesh-forming  ingredients  it  con- 
tains, but  in  the  digestibility  of  that 
article.  Thus,  rice,  which  only  contains 
six  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter,  is, 
because  easily  digestible,  infinitely  more 
nutritious  than  caseine,  which  contains 
thirty-one  par  cent. ; the  latter,  or  cheese, 
in  fact,  when  separated  from  the  mUk, 
being  almost  indigestible,  unless  it  con- 
tains some  acid  or  oil.  Those  articles 
M'hich  yield  the  most  nerve  and  muscle, 
being  at  the  same  time  easy  of  digestion 
and  elimination,  are  the  most  nutritious; 
and  such  are  those  that  afford  most 
albumen  and  fibrine,  as  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  rice,  maize,  millet,  and  the 
whole  order  of  the  Gh-aminacece.  Of  all 
these,  however,  the  palm  has  been  given 
to  wheat, — not  that  wheat  sm-passes,  or  i 
even  comes  up  to  oats,  in  the  quantity 
of  gluten,  sugar,  or  fat  which  it  contains, 
but  because  wheaton  flom'  alone  makes 
good  fermented  bread.  At  present  it  is 
a matter  of  question  whether  that  pro- 
perty of  fermentation  is  a benefit  or  a 
loss  to  the  system  supported  upon  bread 
so  made.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bread 
in  use,  the  fermented  and  the  unfer- 
mented, or  rmleavened : of  the  latter,  the 
most  ordinary  examples  are  the  Passover 
bread  of  the  Jews,  biscuits,  puddings, 
SuffoUc  dumplings,  and  oatmeal  and 
barley  cakes.  Of  the  leavened  bread 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  ordinary  loaf 
and  the  aerated  bread.  The  common 
bakers’  bi’ead  is  made  with  flour,  water, 
salt,  potatoes,  alum,  and  yeast,  to  ferment 
the  dough  before  the  process  of  baking. 
Alum  was  originally  used  to  correct  the 
colour  of  bad  fiour,  and  being  found  to 
make  the  bread  llaky  and  white,  it  was 
continued  as  a system  of  adulteration ; 
and  if  alum  could  be  found  to  exist  in 
any  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  its  presence 
in  tlie  bread  would  be  a benefit  rather 
than  a hann;  but  alum,  not  existing  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  becomes,  when  so 
introduced,  a positive  evil,  in  however 
small  a quantity  used,  ns  it  interferes 
with  the  changes  which  follow  its  digestion. 
As  for  potatoes,  containing,  as  they  do, 
all  the  pi-inciplcs  of  the  cereals  except 
albumen  and  cascinc,  they  are  by  no 
means  injui-ious,  and  in  moderation  assist 


the  fermentation  and  lightness  of  the 
bread. 

Aerated  bread  is  bread  tlirown  into 
vesicles  or  blaelders,  not  by  yeast  or  fer- 
ment, but  by  a kind  of  effervescence,  and 
there  are  two  methods  by  which  this  is 
effected.  The  first  method  is  by  mixing 
a proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda  with 
the  dry  flour,  and  a certain  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (spirits  of  salt)  with 
the  water  to  be  used;  the  water  is  then 
mixed  with  the  flour,  the  whole  hastily 
kneaded,  cut  into  loaves,  and  put  into 
the  oven.  As  soon  as  the  acid  comes  in 
contact  with  the  soda,  a chemical  change 
takes  place  exactly  similar  to  mixing  a 
seidlitz  powder : the  chlorine  of  the  acid 
unites  with  the  soda,  forming  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt),  while  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  carbonate  escapes  in  effer- 
vescence, the  sudden  heat  of  the  oven 
forcing  the  gas  through  the  bread,  and 
thereby  in  a measure  fermenting  it  in 
the  oven.  The  ingenuity  of  this  process 
lies  in  imparting  salt  to  the  bread  by  the 
means  used  to  raise  it.  The  second  method 
is  stiU  more  skilful,  and  as  it  does  away 
with  aU  manipulations  and  kneading,  is 
infinitely  more  cleanly  and  agreeable, 
and  in  that  _ respect  equivalent  to  the 
machine-made  bread.  The  flour  is  put 
into  a cylinder,  and  a stream  of  water, 
strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
forced  upon  it,  the  whole  being  thoroughly 
mixed  by  means  of  steam  power  into  a 
thin  dough ; a door  in  the  cylinder  is 
then  opened,  and  the  moss  runs  into  a 
succession  of  small  tins,  which  are  in- 
stantly placed  in  the  oven,  where,  as  in 
the  former  case,  the  heat  drives  out  the 
carbonic  acid  through  all  parts  of  the 
dough,  forcing  the  mass  upwards. 

The  question  whether  leavened  or  un- 
leavened bread  is  the  most  wholesome 
must  remain  an  open  question ; the 
Hindoo  and  the  Scotchman,  whose  native 
and  natural  grain,  rice  and  oats,  will  not 
yield  to  fermentation,  at  least  prove  that 
nations  can  live  and  thrive  on  unfermented 
bread.  There  are  many  people  on  whom 
new  and  fermented  bread  acts  almost 
like  a poison,  and  who  are  consequently 
obliged  to  cat  dry  toast  or  biscuits : to 
such  the  aerated  bread  would  be  found 
most  serviceable. 

Varied  ns  are  the  cereals  which  a 
bountiful  Providence  has  given  _us  for 
food,  there  arc  many  other  fruits  and 
plants  supjilicd  with  an  equally  provident 
hand  for  our  sustenance.  Foremost  among 
all  others  stands  that  blessing  of  the 
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Polynesia,  the  bread-fruit  tree  (the  Arto- 
carpiis  incisa),  for  an  account  of  which 
see  Bread-fkuit  Tree  ; while  in  Africa 
is  found  a kind  of  oak  tree  bearing  a crop 
of  nuts,  which,  after  being  bruised  and 
boilfd  in  water,  yield  a mild,  rich  butter. 
See  Butter,  Vegetable.  The  seeds  of 
the  buckwheat  are  much  used  on  the 
Continent,  mixed  •with  wheaten  flour,  as 
a bread;  but  whatever  the  article  em- 
ployed may  be,  it  will  fail  to  be  service- 
able to  health  and  life  unless  it  contains 
six  or  eight  per  cent,  of  the  flesh-forming 
principles,  albumen  and  fibrine. 


Animal  Foods. — Though  tho  animal 
kingdom  presents  us  with  so  many 
varieties  of  food. — fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, — 
and  each  article  or  individual  under  either 
class  supplies  us  with  those  nitrogenous 
compounds  which  we  know  arc  not  only 
highly  nutritious,  but  afford  the  bases  of 
all  the  structures  of  the  body — albumen 
and  fibrine, — yet  out  of  the  whole  cata- 
logue, long  and  varied  as  it  is,  there  is 
but  one  article  from  the  entire  list  on 
which  man,  alone  and  unaided  hy  other 
aliments,  can  exclusively  Hue,  and  that 
article,  too,  is  a fluid — in  a single  word, 
Milk.  Not  only  do  the  young  of  all 
animals  thrive,  grow  rapidl)'-,  and  enjoy 
perfect  health  on  this  natural  aliment, 
but  it  has  been  proved  beyond  question 
to  be  capable  of  supporting  adult  life 
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when  unassisted  by  any  extraneous  sub- 
stance. Ages  before  science  had  dis- 
covered the  component  parts  of  milk,  or 
knew  on  what  elements  it  depended  for 
its  flesh-giving  properties,  the  fact  was 
illustrated  by  classic  story  in  the  anecdote 
forming  the  plot  of  the  “ Grecian 
Daughter,”  a heroine  who,  when  her 
father  was  condemned  by  the  Sicilian 
tyrant  to  perish  in  his  dungeon  from 
hunger,  obtained  permission  to  visit  him 
daily  for  a few  minutes,  after  being  first 
rigidly  searched  before  her  admission  to 
the  cell.  Once  within  the  gloomy  pre- 
cincts, however,  and  alone  -with  her 
parent,  her  filial  duty  combating  her 
maternal  love,  she  gave  to  the  author 
of  her  being  the  food  nature  had  sent  for 
her  child,  and  thus  for  weeks  fed  her 
aged  father  from  her  own  bosom.  Milk, 
then,  is  the  type  of  all  food,  and  if  we 
examine  its  constitution  we  shall  see  ^vhy 
it  is  so.  One  pint  of  cow’s  milk  contains 
2 drachms  of  mineral  salts — the  sulphate.s, 
phosphates,  and  such  articles  as,  v,  e have 
already  said,  enter  largely  into  the  human 
frame, — 6 drachms  of  sugar,  4 drachms  or 
half  an  ounce  of  butter,  6 drachms  of 
caseine  or  cheese,  and  13  ounces  and  6 
drachms  of  water;  the  whole  making  16 
ounces,  or  one  pound,  which  contains  the 
bases  of  all  the  group  of  human  foods, 
the  combustible  and  flesh-forming.  In 
this  coimtry  cow’s  milk  is  universally 
used  as  a dietetic  agent,  except  occa- 
sionally, when  that  of  ass’s  is  substituted 
for  human  milk  to  infants,  because  more 
nearly  resembling  that  of  the  mother  than 
cow’s  milk ; unless  regarded  as  too  rich, 
when  it  is  customary  to  mix  equal  parts 
of  water  and  cow’s  milk,  and  then  add  a 
httle  sugar,  a fluid  being  thus  obtained 
nearer  to  tho  human  secretion,  and  every 
way  equivalent  to  ass’s  milk.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  again  on  this 
subject  under  Infants,  Food  of,  which 
see.  The  principal  care  in  regard  to  milk 
is  to  use  it  fresh  and  pure,  as  in  warm 
weather  it  becomes  rapidly  decomposed 
and  sour,  rendering  it  perfectly  dele- 
terious. When  such  a change  does  take 
place,  a few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
or  a spoonful  of  lime  water,  will  always 
correct  tho  acidity.  Milk  contains  three 
important  substances  — 1st,  tho  butter, 
which  rises  to  the  top  in  the  form  of 
cream,  and  is  obtained  by  cliurning ; 2nd, 
tho  cheese,  which,  with  sugar  and  mineral 
salts,  is  held  in  solution  in  the  milk  re- 
maining : iyom  this  it  is  obtained  by  tho 
addition  of  an  acid  or  rennet,  caving 
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M’hat  is  called  the  whey;  and  3rd,  the 
sugar,  which  is  procured  by  evaporating 
the  whey,  this  milk  sugar  being  called 
lactose.  Of  these  three,  caseine  is  the 
most  important,  the  quality  of  the  cheese 
in  all  cases  as  a llesh-forming  substance 
depending  on  the  amount  of  oil  or  butter 
it  retains ; and  though  containing  a very 
large  quantity  of  flesh-forming  material, 
as  a general  rule  cheese  is  only  profitable 
as  an  aliment  to  the  hard-working 
labourei’,  whose  stomach  is  vigorous 
enough  to  digest  its  compact  texture : 
the  digestibility  of  cheese  may,  however, 
always  be  promoted  by  taking  a little 
soda.  Cheese,  especially  the  rich  and  the 
mouldy,  seems  to  possess  the  property  of 
starting  a change  favourable  to  digestion 
in  the  other  articles  taken  into  the 
stomach,  and  on  this  account  it  has 
become  a habit  to  conclude  the  dinner 
with  a small  quantity  of  cheese ; but  as 
acids  immediately  coimteract  this  opera- 
tion, and  at  once  render  it  indigestible, 
the  practice  of  taking  cheese  with  the 
object  of  promoting  digestion,  w'hile 
accompanying  the  meal  wuth  wine,  espe- 
cially port  and  claret,  is  most  absimd  and 
incongruous. 

Eggs,  on  account  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  albumen  and  fat  they  contain, 
independent  of  saline  principles,  are 
both  heat-giving  and  flesh-forming  sub- 
stances, and,  with  brains  of  animals  and 
asparagus,  are  excellent  articles  of  food, 
especially  for  yielding  the  material  out 
of  which  nerves  and  brain  are  formed. 
As  blood  contains  a large  portion  of 
albumen,  it  has  of  late  been  seriously 
suggested  to  adopt  some  other  means  of 
killing  than  that  at  present  practised  by 
our  butchers,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
economy  consequent  on  retaining  the 
blood,  but  the  service  its  presence  affords 
to  the  system,  and  the  exquisite  flavour 
it  imparts  to  the  flesh.  Dr.  Lankeslcr, 
ignoring  public  prejudice  on  the  matter, 
and  the  Mosaical  law  on  the  subject, 
strongly  advocates  our  eating  meat  with 
the  blood  in  it,  observing  that  as  we  do 
not  bleed  hares  or  pheasants,  it  is  absurd 
to  be  fantastical  at  blood  being  left  in 
our  sheep  and  oxen ; nay,  he  goes  farther, 
and  tells  us  that  if  first  bled,  our  game 
w'ould  bo  much  less  palatable  and  diges- 
tible. There  is  yet  another  substance 
which  was  Ibng  supposed  to  be  nutritious, 
and  being  an  animal  material,  for  several 
years  held  a divided  po])ularity  with 
arrowoot,  but  whicli  modern  experience 
has  shown  to  bo  perfectly  unworthy  the 


reputation  given  to  it:  the  name  of  this 
substance  is  gelatine.  The  sound  of  cod, 
but  parbicularly  of  the  sturgeon,  when 
prepared  in  a peculiar  manner,  cut  into 
tine  shreds  and  dried, is  called  isinglass: 
this  is  the  purest  and  most  useful  of  all 
the  gelatines  made  or  sold;  as  glue,  the 
produce  of  horses’  hoofs,  sinews,  cuttings 
of  hides,  and  other  animal  refuse,  is  the 
most  inferior  and  offensive.  Bits  of 
leather  or  skin,  or  shavings  of  hartshorn, 
boiled  in  w^ater  and  evaporated,  yield 
other  glues  or  gelatines,  but  of  less 
strength  and  value.  But  that  variety 
to  which  public  opinion  was  so  long 
firmly  attached,  was  the  jelly-like  sub- 
stance left  after  boiling  pigs’,  sheep’s,  and 
calves’  heads  or  feet  for  some  time,  and 
then  setting  the  liquid  aside  to  coagulate, 
or  become,  on  cooling,  a jelly.  So  highly 
was  this  substance  at  one  time  esteemed 
as  an  article  of  strengthening  diet,  as  to 
be  thought  capable  of  restoring  a person 
almost  expiring  from  weakness : so  far, 
how’ever,  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  though  possessing  nearly  the  same 
proportion  of  the  fom-  elements  as 
fibrine,  it  does  not  contain  the  slightest 
nutritive  property.  As  the  boasted 
efficacy  of  all  soups  depends  on  this 
gelatine,  it  will  be  seen  how  fallacious  is 
the  opinion  generally  held  of  them  as 
articlep  of  diet  and  nutrition. 

It  must  not,  how’ever,  be  inferred,  that 
the  presence  of  this  innutritious  and  indi- 
gestible substance  in  the  meat  we  eat — 
for  it  enters  into  every  part  of  it — is 
therefore  hurtful;  quite  the  reverse;  for 
it  assists  the  nutritious  power  of  the  other 
animalizing  agents,  just  as  all  coarse  ali- 
ment assists  the  digestion  of  the  rich,  and 
from  precisely  the  same  reason  that  a 
pint  of  beans  or  oats,  mixed  with  a gallon 
of  cut  straw,  will  do  a horse  more  sen  ice 
than  half  a gallon  of  either  eaten  alone. 
It  is  only  when  the  gelatine  is  sepai-ated 
from  the  rest  of  the  animal  fibre,  and 
offered  as  a food,  that  the  delusion  and 
injury  of  such  a practice  becomes  ap- 
parent. 

'An  ignorance  of  the  chemistry  of  cook- 
ing is  not  only  hurtful  to  the  system,  but 
causes  an  immense  sacrifice  in  the  pre- 
paration of  our  food,  part  icularly  in  respect 
of  boiled  meats,  some  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious portions  of  beef  and  mutton  being 
left  in,  and  loo  often  thrown  away  w ith,, 
the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled,  even  when 
not  cooked  to  that  extent  by  which  the 
gelatine  is  separated.  This  serious  error 
arises  from  the  fact  that  cooks  most  fre- 
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quently  put  the  meat  or  fish  to  be  cooked 
in  cold  water,  by  which  means  all  the 
salts,  juices,  and  albumen  are  drawn  out 
of  the  meat  into  the  water,  the  meat  when 
cooked  being  thus  robbed  of  half  its  nutri- 
tive properties ; an  evil  which  would  be 
entirely  prevented  if  the  meat  was  at  first 
plunged  into  boiling  water,  the  tempera- 
ture then  reduced  a few  degrees,  and  so 
continued  till  the  article  is  cooked:  by 
this  means  the  albumen  is  at  once  coagu- 
lated over  the  meat,  and  thereby  the  salts 
and  juices  kept  in  till  the  moment  of 
carving.  Though  beef  and  mutton  are 
the  best  meats  on  which  a man  can  live, 
and  keep  his  body  in  the  most  perfect 
state  of  health,  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
will  benefit  him  but  httle  if  his  food  is 
badly  prepared.  Some  persons,  with  a 
Brahminical  prejudice  to  the  taking  of 
animal  life,  have  adopted  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  a strictly  “vegetarian, 
dietary,”  and  after  years  of  this  practice, 
point  with  pride  to  then’  opinion,  and 
satisfaction  to  themselves,  as  a confirma- 
tion of  the  soundness  of  the  vegetarian 
principles  and  the  propriety  of  their  con- 
duct. Such  persons,  however,  forget  or 
ignore  such  items  of  their  daily  fare  as 
millc,  butter",  cheese,  and  eggs,  and  because 
neither  beef,  lamb,  nor  poultry  grace  their 
table,  think  that  such  articles  as  the  above, 
which  we  have  just  shown  to  contain  the 
chief  principles  of  the  animal  or  nitro- 
genous class  of  food,  are  mere  adjuncts 
to  their  esteemed  vegetable  regimen.  We 
have  already  shown,  that  to  preserve 
health  and  strength  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a person  to  consume  animal  fibre,  or, 
indeed,  any  animal  substance  at  all,  only 
those  articles  that  afford  nitrogen  to  the 
system,  and  those  pi’oximate  principles — 
albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine — from  which 
all  the  tissuc.s  are  constructed,  and  that  the 
vegetable  kingdom  supplies  us  with  these, 
as  well  as  ih.a  animal ; but  that  which  a 
man  really  wants  to  maintain  his  vigour,  is 
a sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  and,  more 
than  all,  a liberal  mixture  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  It  is  a fact,  pi-oved 
beyond  question,  that  the  man  who  has  a 
demawL  made  daily  on  his  bodily  exertions, 
awL  has  his  intetlectual  faculties  called 
into  constant  exercise,  can  only  faithfully 
preserve  his  bodily  ^rength  and  mental 
vigour  by  a good  and  abundant  diet,  in 
which  animal  food  holds  a prominent 
place. 

The  proportion  which  the  one  class  of 
aliment  should  hold  to  tlie  otlier  is  a 
matter  of  much  less  consequence  tlian 
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mixture  and  variety.  Cases  sometimes 
occur,  where,  from  disease  or  mental  anti- 
pathy, a person  cannot  take  animal  food, 
or  digest  even  cheese  or  millv,;  in  such 
cases  an  aliment  must  be  foimd  which  will 
supply  to  the  system  the  principles  neces- 
sary for  health,  and  afforded  by  an  annual 
dietary.  The  following  will  therefore  be 
found  good  substitutes, — bread  of  wheaten 
flour ; the  flour  or  meal  of  beans  and  peas, 
or  that  excellent  preparation  of  lentils 
known  as  the  Revalenta  Arabicaj  the 
autumnal  and  summer  fruits,  brocoli,  and, 
as  a means  of  supplying  albumen,  aspa- 
ragus. As  a general  rule  in  the  matter  of 
bread,  that  made  with  undressed  flom’,  or 
brown  bread,  is  considerably  morenourish- 
ing  than  the  white  loaf,  because  much  of 
the  nitrogenadhering  to  the  husk  is  rejected 
in  the  bolting  of  the  flour.  See  Oats. 
Another  fact  connected  with  bread  is,  that 
close  bread,  or  bread  but  little  fermented, 
is  more  supporting  than  the  light  loaf,  for  a 
man  can  work  much  longer  on  close  bread 
than  on  light.  There  is  another  form  of 
bread — or  what  may  be  called  such — • 
which  will  be  found  highly  beneficial  to 
persons  whose  appetites  prohibit  the  use 
of  animal  food,  namely,  the  homely  flour 
and  water  puddings,  pudding-cakes,  and 
the  wi>  11- known  Suffolk  dumplmgs.  Amost 
unjust  prejudice  has  hitherto  condeumed 
these  unfermented  puddings  as  being 
heavy  and  indigestible,  and  from  this  ill 
report  they  have  always  been  reserved  for 
the  special  nse  of  children  and  school- 
boys, on  the  score  of  economy,  befoi’e 
meat,  and  as  supposed  to  be  only  fit  for 
shai’p  and  juvenile  appetites  to  dispose  of. 
This,  however,  is  quite  a mistake ; it  is 
satisfactorily  proved  that  this  combination 
of  pure  flour,  a little  salt,  and  watei’,  not 
only  pi’csents  one  of  the  best  forms  in 
which  all  the  qualities  of  wheat  Hour  are 
developed,  but  that  it  is  eminently  nietri- 
tious,  and  most  easy  of  digestion : even 
the  Suffolk  dumplings,  made  so  close,  and 
eaten  cold,  arc  found  to  be  equally  excel- 
lent in  their  quality  of  food.  Turnips, 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  several  of  the 
spring  vegetables,  as  they  contain  a por- 
tion of  nitrogen,  may  be  partalcen  of  as  a 
substitute  for  meat. 

Fruits,  whether  raw  or  cooked,  cannot 
fail  to  be  advantageous  as  a food,  for,  in- 
dependent of  the  large  proportion  of  sugar 
contained  in  them,  they  all  possess  those 
necessary  ingredients  in  the  structure  of 
the  human  body — phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur. Of  all  our  English  fruits  the  apple 
is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  as  a 
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food,  and  possosses  this  advantage — that 
it  is  as  serviceable  cooked  as  when  eaten 
raw ; and  however  meagre  a supper  may 
seem  composed  of  a slice  or  two  of  bread 
and  an  apple,  the  person  who  partakes  of 
it  will  give  his  system  as  much  nutriment 
and  ilesh-forming  material  as  he  who 
regales  himself  on  devilled  kidneys  or 
broiled  steaks.  Of  the  easy  digestibility 
of  apples,  when  properly  masticated  (see 
Apple),  there  can  be  no  question.  Those 
necessary  ingredients  in  the  masonry  of 
the  human  body — the  phosphates,  sul- 
phates, and  carbonates — are  yielded  in 
large  quantities  by  most  of  our  fruits,  such 
particularly  as  currants,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, and  gooseberries,  on  which  ac- 
count, and  from  their  corrective  property 
and  action  on  the  blood,  their  use  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  while  in  aU  scrofu- 
lous and  scorbutic  habits  the  free  employ- 
ment of  fruit  is  most  beneficial,  by  its 
acid  being  quickly  decomposed  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  alkali  entering  the  blood 
and  correcting  its  acidity. 

We  have  said  much  about  the  proxi- 
mate principles  of  heat-forming  and  flesh- 
forming substances,  such  as  carbon,  starch, 
sugar,  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine,  but  im- 
portant as  these  ai-e,  the  cluster  of  mineral 
articles,  or  salts,  supplying  the  lime,  soda, 
potass,  magnesia,  and  silica,  are  in  their 
way  quite  as  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  system  as  any  of  the  others,  for  though 
the  foods  taken  may  yield  albumen  and 
fibrine,  the  body  for  want  of  these  salts 
will  perish  as  etfectually  as  if  the  person 
had  been  purposely  starved  to  death. 
Majcndie,  many  years  ago,  discovered  that 
if  a number  of  dogs  were  fed  respectively 
on  caseine,  butter,  cooked  meat  from 
which  by  great  pressure  all  the  mineral 
matters  had  been  squeezed  out,  imd  on 
caseine,  fat,  stai-ch,  and  sugar  mixed  to- 
gether, they  would  all  die  starved,  simply 
from  the  fact  that  the  mineral  salts  were 
omitted,  or  absent  from  each  food  given. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  necessary 
those  salts  arc  to  the  very  life  of  the 
person  who  cats  animal  food,  or  should 
attempt  to  live  on  simple  animal  fibre, 
from  which  the  natural  salts  and  juices 
had  been  expunged.  Even  when  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  gravy  out  of  the  meat,  or 
the  liquor  in  which  it  is  boiled,  or  a por- 
tion of  it,  should  always  bo  consumed 
with  the  meat;  indeed,  to  insure  a sufficient 
amount  of  these  mineral  salts,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  eat  some  uncooked  vegetable 
or  fruit  in  the  course  of  the  day;  a little 
celery,  watercress,  an  apple,  or  piece  of 


orange,  will  answ'er  all  the  purposes  re- 
quired, variety  here  being  equally  neces- 
sary as  in  the  mixture  of  foods  for  the 
general  meals. 

Water  has,  by  most  physiologists,  been 
regarded  as  an  aliment,  since  it,  like 
fibrine  and  albumen,  forms  a constituent 
of  the  blood  and  every  tissue  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  the  other  fluids,  and  also  from 
the  fact  that  we  take  large  quantities  of 
water  into  our  system  wdth  almost  every 
food  w'e  consume,  both  in  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  besides  w'hat  is  taken 
in  our  beverages  of  tea,  coffee,  and  malt 
liquor.  In  reference  to  the  effects  of  this 
universal  solvent,  see  Watee;  and  for 
the  digestibihty  of  the  difierent  ahments, 
see  Invalids,  Food  of;  Infants,  Food 
OF  ; Digestion,  and  Salt. 

FOOD,  HAED’S  FAEIIN^ACEOUS.— 
This  well-known  article  of  infantine  diet 
has  been  so  many  years  before  the  public, 
that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  say 
a word  on  its  merits  were  it  an  ordinary 
food;  but  wo  regard  it  as  so  special  an  ah- 
ment  for  children,  that  we  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  mothers,  particularly  of 
those  who  have  to  rear  their  children  by 
hand,  to  an  article  which  a large  personal 
experience  of  its  quahty  enables  the  editor 
to  recommend  with  perfect  confidence  for 
such  a purpose. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  child 
takes  and  prefers  this  food,  and  the  rapid 
improvement  it  effects  in  its  physical  ap- 
pearance, are  among  some  of  the  most 
obvious  of  its  dietetic  characters.  For  the 
method  of  preparing,  and  the  various  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  put,  see  Infants,  Food 
FOE;  Invalids,  Food  foe,  &c. 

FOOD,  DE.  EIDGE’S  PATEJIT.— 
Though  for  several  years  known  and  tested 
in  private  practice,  this  farinaceous  food 
of  Dr.  Eidge’s  has  only  lately  been  made 
public.  Eidge’s  Patent  Food  professes  to 
be  manufactured  in  an  entirely  novel  and 
original  manner,  and  is  said  to  be  free  from 
aU  cause  of  acidity,  the  Doctor  strongly 
recommending  it  as  a superior  food  for 
infants,  and,  when  mixed  with  beef  tea 
or  mutton  broth,  as  a nourishing  diet  for 
invalids.  W'c  are  now  testing  its  quality, 
and  if  it  meets  our  approbation.  Dr. 
Eidge’s  Patent  Food  will  bo  fuidhcr 
alluded  to. 

FOOT. — The  wonderful  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  the  construction  of  the  human 
foot,  and  tlie  admirable  manner  in  which 
it  is  adapted  to  the  various  services  it  has 
to  perform,  make  it  only  second  in  beauty 
and  design  to  the  hand  itself. 
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As  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  falls 
on  the  feet,  and  they  arc  in  constant  use, 
either  supporting  the  frame  in  repose,  or 
bearing  the  jar  and  strain  of  the  body 
during  progression.  Nature,  to  fit  them  for 
this  responsible  duty,  and,  in  leaps  and 
falls,  to  divide  the  force  and  jar  which 
otherwise  would  perpetually  expose  the 
bones  to  the  liability  of  fracture,  and  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  to  serious  injury 
from  the  shock,  especially  when  a person 
falls  with  sudden  violence  on  his  feet ; a 
most  beautiful  provision  has  been  made, 
by  forming  the  foot  into  the  shape  of  an 
arch — the  strongest  of  all  geometrical 
figures, — and  by  the  great  number  of  the 
bones,  arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to 
distribute  the  force  of  the  shock  among 
many,  so  that  the  recoil,  which  would 
otherwise  follow,  is  entirely  prevented. 

The  foot  is  divided  into  the  ankle  (or 
joint),  the  instep,  the  sole,  and  the  toes. 
The  ankle  joint  is  composed  of  three  bones, 
though  only  two  actually  enter  into  the 
articulation.  These  are  the  large  bone  of 
the  leg,  the  tibia,  and  the  astralagus ; the 
malleolar  process  of  the  fibula  assisting  to 
strengthen  the  joint,  by  overlapping  the 
articulating  smface  of  the  astralagus,  and 
preventing  that  bone  from  being  displaced, 
unless  much  force  is  used.  The  instep, 
or  tarsus,  consists  of  seven  bones ; viz., 
the  calcis,  or  bone  of  the  heel;  the  astrala- 
gus; the  cuboid,  the  navicular,  and  the  three 
cuneiform,  or  wedge-shaped  bones.  The 
sole,  or  plantar  region  of  the  foot,  the 
part  on  which  the  tread  takes  place  in 
progression,  is  composed  of  five  short 
cylindrical  bones,  called  the  metatarsus, 
each  hone  having  a double  articulating 
surface — one  behind,  to  the  bones  of  the 
instep,  or  tarsus;  and  another  in  front,  to 
the  toes,  or  phalanges.  Each  phalanx, 
or  toe,  consists,  like  the  fingers,  of  three 
bones — one  large,  where  it  is  articulated 
to  the  metatarsus,  and  two  of  different 
sizes,  forming  the  toes  proper.  Thus, 
without  the  assisting  fibula,  the  entire 
foot  is  composed  of  twenty-eight  bones, 
which  are  firmly  bound  together  by  cap- 
sules, ligaments,  and  cartilages,  till  the 
whole  architecture  of  bone  becomes  one 
closely  united  mass,  admitting  of  play  or 
motion  in  every  direction,  and  rendering 
the  fracture  of  any  of  them  extremely 
difficult,  though  they  may  be  occa- 
sionally displaced.  Into  these  bones  are 
inserted  the  ends  of  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg,  by  which  the  foot 
and  toes  are  either  flexed,  extended,  or 
turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  side. 
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The  manner  in  which  some  of  these 
tendons  pass  imder  bands,  and  split  into 
smaller  tendons  for  the  different  toes,  will 
be  shown  when  we  treat  of  the  hand. 
Besides  the  usual  amount  of  bloodvessels, 
nerves,  and  lymphatics  circulating  in  the 
part,  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  supplied  with 
a thick  pad  of  adipose  tissue,  to  protect 
the  bones  and  muscles  from  the  injury  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed  in  walking 
but  for  this  provision. 

The  fact  that  persons  born  without 
arms  have  used  their  feet  as  hands,  painted, 
written,  and  fed  themselves  with  their 
toes,  is  generally  known  to  most  readers, 
and,  though  most  extraordinary,  is  not 
more  singular  than  that  a man  should 
hear  through  his  stomach,  and  feel 
through  his  arm  or  tongue,  and  will  be 
explained  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
properties  of  that  little  imderstood  but 
most  important  organ,  the  Human  Skin, 
which  see. 

FOOT,  DEFOEMITIES  OF.  See 
Malfoemations. 

FOOT-WAEMEE. — A very  useful 
little  instrument,  made  of  block  tin,  and 
sometimes  of  earthenware,  which,  being 
filled  with  boiling  water,  and  enveloped  in 
flannel,  can  be  used  either  in  bed  or  on 
the  floor,  and  as  it  will  retain  the  heat  for 
a length  of  time,  is  a most  useful  appur- 
tenance of  a sick-room,  or  when  from  any 
cause  the  person’s  feet  become  unnaturally 
cold,  or  when,  to  relieve  the  head,  hot  ap- 
plications to  the  feet  become  necessary. 


FOOT-WAEMEE. 


FOEAMEN. — The  Latin  name  for  a 
hole,  whether  large  or  small.  The  word 
is  largely  used  by  anatomists  to  express 
the  several  apertures  in  bones  through 
which  nerves  or  vessels  enter  or  pass. 
Thus  we  have  foramen  ovale,  f.  rotundum, 
and  y.  coecum ; or  the  oval,  the  round, 
and  the  blind  foramen  or  hole,  and  many 
others. 

FOECEPS. — The  name  given  by  sur- 
geons to  what  are  generally  known  as 
pliers.  Any  article  that  opens  and  closes, 
grasps,  nips,  or  cuts,  is  called  a pair  of 
forceps.  The  most  familiar  examples  of 
the  domestic  forceps  are  scissors,  sugar- 
tongs,  curling-irons,  and  fire-tongs. 
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Among  surgeons,  the  term  is  applied  to 
those  instruments  that  pick  up,  grasp, 
and  crush,  and  are  made  of  many  sizes 
and  shapes,  being  straight,  ciu:ved,  hooked, 
pointed,  or  Hat.  Mr.  Liston,  the  eminent 
siu’geon,  many  years  ago  invented,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  using,  a pair  of 
forceps  of  such  strength  and  power,  that 
ho  could  cut  thi’ough  the  largest  bones 
with  them,  preferring  them  to  the  saw  in 
many  operations. 

FOEEAEM. — The  lower  part  of  the 
arm ; that  portion  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist.  The  forearm  is  composed  of  two 
bones,  the  radms,  the  outward  and  largest, 
and  the  ulna,  or  inner  bone,  which  unite 
above  to  form  a hinge-lUce  joint  with  the 
humerus,  or  bone  of  the  arm,  while  below 
they  are  articulated  with  the  bones  of  the 
wrist,  or  carpus.  Besides  these  two  ar- 
ticulations, there  is  a third  between  the 
radius  and  the  ulna,  by  which  the  motions 
of  pronation  and  supination  are  effected, 
or  the  hand  turned  with  its  back  upwards 
or  downwards.  See  Hand. 

FOEMULA. — The  manner  or  style  in 
which  any  article  is  prepared.  A prescrip- 
tion is  a formula.  The  term,  however, 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  preparations 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  such  as  the  mode 
of  making  Friar’s  balsam,  blue  pill,  &c. 

FOENIX. — A vault : a name  given  by- 
anatomiststo  a certain  portion  of  the  brain. 

FOSSA. — A fosse,  or  any  depression  in 
a bone. 

FOHETH  PAIE. — A set  of  nerves,  so 
named  from  their  order  of  leaving  the 
brain.  They  are  chiefly  distributed  to  the 
eye.  See  Neeves. 

FOWLEE’S  SOLUTION  OF 
AESENIC. — This,  the  most  manageable 
form  in  which  arsenic,  as  a medicine,  can 
be  used,  derives  its  name  from  an  eminent 
physician  of  the  last  centui-y,  who  used  it 
as  a nostrum  in  cases  of  ague.  The  pre- 
paration consists  of  arsenious  acid,  potass, 
water,  and  compound  tincture  of  lavender, 
the  latter  only  being  added  to  give  the 
mixtm’e  colom’,  and  guai'd  against  the 
danger  of  mistaking  it  for  water,  or  some 
innoxious  solution.  The  preparation  is 
an  arsenite  of  potass,  in  which  one  grain 
of  arsenic  is  contained  in  two  drachms  of 
the  mixtiure,  the  dose  being  from  6 to  16 
drops,  gradually  increased,  intermitted, 
and  resumed  again.  See  Aksenic. 

FOXGLOVE. — The  Digitalis  puer- 
pera  of  the  botanists.  A tall,  rank  jilant, 
with  dark  green  leaves  and  bell-shaped 
flowers,  purple  without,  and  intemally 
speckled  with  dark  spots.  The  foxglove 


grows  wild  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
principally  in  woods  and  dank  shady 
places.  This  flrug  should  always  be  kei>t 
excluded  from  the  light. 

Medical  Peopeeties.  — The  chief 
action  of  digitalis  on  the  human  system 
is  as  a narcotic,  producing,  in  a violent 
degree,  all  the  effects  common  to  that  class 
of  medicines.  It  also  acts  as  a sedative 
and  diiu’etic.  From  its  active  properties 
and  poisonous  nature  it  is,  however,  sel- 
dom given  either  as  a narcotic  or  diuretic, 
its  use  being  confined  to  its  sedative  pro- 
perties ; and  in  this  respect  it  exercises 
a peculiar  and  almost  a distinct  efi'ect,  for 
it  immediately  influences  the  action  of  the 
heart,  reduces  the  momentum  of  the  blood, 
and  pulls  down  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion from  seventy  to  fifty  pulsations  in  a 
minute.  On  this  account,  in  all  inflam- 
matory fevers,  haemorrhages,  diseases  of 
the  heart,  and  in  aU  cases  of  vascular  ex- 
citement, digitalis,  or  foxglove,  if  carefully 
given,  is  of  very  great  service. 

As  foxglove,  however,  is  one  of  those 
drugs  which  are  apt  to  accumidate  in  the 
system  and  lead  to  serious  results,  it  is  an 
article  wFich  requires  to  be  administered 
•with  the  greatest  care  and  judgment,  and, 
like  arsenic,  should  be  intermitted  for 
some  days,  and  its  effects  closely  watched 
before  being  recommenced  with.  As  a 
diiu’etic,  in  combination  "with  squills,  fox- 

flove  is  often  of  the  gi’eatest  benefit  in 
ropsies  of  the  chest. 

Peepaeations  and  Boses. — The  pre- 
parations of  this  drug  usually  kept  are 
the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves,  tincture, 
infusion,  extract,  pill,  and  ointment.  Of 
all  these,  the  tincture  {tinctura  digitalis) 
is  the  most  manageable  and  the  safest; 
and  as  much  of  the  qualities  of  all 
vegetables  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  dried,  and  the  time  they 
are  collected,  neither  the  powder  nor 
the  infusion  can  be  safely  relied  ujion : 
the  same  objection  holds  good  with  the 
extract,  which,  by  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, may  be  extremely  powerful,  or  it  may 
be  almost  inert. 

The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  10 
drops,  gradually  increased  to  30,  when  it 
is  to  be  discontinued  for  a few  days,  and 
resumed  again  at  10  drops  for  a dose. 
The  ointment  sometimes  is  serviceable  in 
some  forms  of  scrofulous  affections  of  the 
skin.  An  overdose  of  foxglove  acts  ns  a 
violent  narcotic  poison,  in  which  case  an, 
emetic  of  white  vitriol  is  to  be  given  in- 
stanth-,  and  the  treatment  adopted  under 
that  class  of  Poisons,  wliich  see. 
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ERACTUllE. — A fractured  or  broken 
bone  is  one  of  the  most  common  accidents 
to  which  mankind  is  subject,  and  may 
occur  as  readily  to  the  man  of  indepen- 
dent means  as  to  him  who  is  compelled  to 
toil  for  every  meal  he  eats ; the  falling  of 
a scaffold  and  the  injuries  obtained  in 
labour  being  counterpoised  by  collisions 
in  the  streets,  imd  the  accidents  common 
to  the  field,  the  coiurse,  or  the  promenade. 
The  system  that  Nature  adopts  for  the 
restoration  of  an  injury  such  as  fractiu’e 
is,  like  all  the  other  processes  going  for- 
ward in  the  living  body,  the  most  perfect 
and  suitable  that  could  be  devised ; ^1  that 
man  has  to  do  in  the  case  is  to  place  the 
broken  bones  in  their  natm-al  position, 
keep  the  part  at  rest,  and  Nature  herself 
effects  the  cui'e. 

The  process  is  as  simple  as  it  is  beautiful. 
A few  hours  after  the  accident,  a quantity 
of  thick  secretion  is  thrown  out,  which 
surrounds  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone, 
and,  in  a manner,  as  glue  may  unite  two 
pieces  of  wood,  this  substance,  called 
callus,  holds  the  fracture  together.  After 
a few  hours  more  repose,  a number  of 
minute  vessels  spring  from  the  callus  on 
each  side,  and,  gradually  meeting,  form 
perfect  vessels ; and  chawing  then’  osseous 
nutriment  from  the  bony  secretion, 
proceed  to  the  process  of  laying  down 
a new  bony  fibre  and  material,  till  the 
injury  has  been  repaired,  the  interstices 
filled  up  with  fresh  matter,  and  the 
union  of  both  ends  permanently  com- 
pleted. 

When  this  effect  has  been  achieved,  the 
superabundance  of  callus  thrown  out  to 
foim  material  for  the  union,  and  which  at 
first  gives  a thick,  lumpy  feel  to  the  part, 
becomes  absorbed,  and  is  finally  carried 
away,  leaving  the  bone  as  smooth  as  it 
originally  was. 

Fractures  ai'o  of  tln;ee  kinds  — the 
simple,  compound,  and  comminuted. 

Simple  Fkactuees  are  those  injuries 
where  the  bone  is  merely  broken,  without 
an^'  corresponding  tear  or  injury  to  the 
skin  and  flesh.  Such  a fracture  may  be 
cither  transverse,  longitudinal,  or  obliciue ; 
that  is,  the  bone  may  be  broken  right  across, 
like  a stick  over  the  knee,  or  straight 
down  its  middle,  or  else  oblicjuely  or  in  a 
direction  between  tlie  two. 

CoMPO  psi)  Fkactuees  are  those  when, 
in  addition  to  a fractm’o  of  a bone  in 
cither  of  the  above  directions,  there  is 
also  some  injury  or  laceration,  superficial 
or  deep,  to  the  skin  and  muscles  siiiTound- 
ing  the  broken  bone,  as  when  the  ends 
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of  the  fraettue  ai’o  sometimes  thrust 
through  the  integuments. 

Comminuted  Feactuees  are  almost 
always  compoimd  fractures;  the  only 
difference  between  them  and  such,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  a portion  of  the  bone  is 
siilintered  into  numerous  fragments ; in 
other  words,  broken  small,  or  comminuted. 

Simple  fractm’e  may  occur  in  any  bone, 
though  the  long  bones  are  more  liable  to 
be  broken  than  the  flat  ones,  unless,  per- 
haps, those  of  the  skuU.  Fractm-es  ai-e 
sometimes  combined  -with  dislocation,  in 
which  case  the  accident  is  very  greatly 
complicated.  Thus,  there  may  be  a dis- 
location of  the  head  of  the  hmnerus,  or 
the  arm  bone,  and  a simple  or  compound 
fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  Or  a 
luxation,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  may 
take  place  at  the  hip-joint,  wdth  a fracture 
of  the  thigh  or  both  bones  of  the  leg.  In 
all  such  cases,  as  a general  rule,  the 
fractme  must  be  first  fiii’mly  united  before 
the  dislocation  can  be  reduced. 

Sym-ptoms.  — Whatever  may  be  the 
cause  that  has  induced  the  accident  of 
a simple  fracture  in  the  long  bones,  the 
symptoms  ai’O  nearly  always  the  same. 
These  are,  considerable  pain;  great  loss 
of  power ; inability  to  move  the  limb  in. 
some  cases,  but  not  always ; swelling ; and 
frequently  a shortening  in  the  part  from 
the  overlapping  of  the  fractui'ed  bones. 
The  only  other  accident  for  which  a 
fractm’c  can  be  mistaken  is  a dislocation, 
and  from  this  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
lengthening  or  the  shortening  of  the  limb 
ahoays  being  an  evident  featme  in  dis- 
location, and  only  sometimes  apparent 
in  fracture. 

In  the  former  there  is  either  an  enlarge- 
ment or  depression  at  the  head  of  the 
bone,  the  limb  is  either  turned  inw^ards 
or  outwards,  and  in  all  cases  is  fixed,  and 
cannot  be  moved  without  much  pain; 
while  in  fracture  the  pain  is  confined  to 
the  locality  of  the  broken  bone,  and  the 
limb,  when  moved,  emits  a grating  noise 
by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  rough 
edges  of  the  bone : this  noise  is  called  a 
crepihis,  and  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  a 
reliable  symptom. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  a simple 
fracture,  the  limb  or  member  is  to  bo 
gently  stretched  by  an  assistant  steadying 
tlio  upper  portion,  and  the  operator 
gently  tliliwing  down  the  lower  portion, 
and  w'ith  his  finders  adjusting  the  ends 
of  the  fracture  till  they' lie  in  their  exact 
and  natural  situation;  a pad  is  then  to 
be  laid  along  the  outer  side  of  the  limb, 
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and  over  that  a splint  placed;  another 
pad  is  next  to  bo  applied  to  the  inner  side, 
and  a second  splint  in  like  manner  put 
over  R.  A few  lengths  of  strong  tape, 
sufficient  to  encircle  the  limb,  are  then  to 
be  passed  round  the  whole,  and  each  one 
tied  in  separate  girths,  as  shown  in  the 
following  cut. 


PKACTUBE  OF  THE  LEG. 


All  that  is  necessary,  till  the  cure  is 
effected,  is  to  tighten  the  several  girths 
dady  as  they  become  relaxed,  or  to  ease 
them  should  the  member  show  any  indi- 
cation of  swelling.  For  shape  and  size 
of  pads,  and  treatment  of  fii’actured  arm, 
see  Ae3I,  cut. 

Feactuee  oe  the  Collae-Bohe. — 
This  is  a very  frequent  accident,  and 
may  result  from  a fall  or  a blow,  and  is 
sometimes  complicated  with  dislocation 
of  one  extremity,  and  a fracture  of  the 
middle  of  the  bone.  This  accident  is 
easily  detected,  first,  by  the  falling  forward 
of  the  shoulder,  and  secondly,  by  the 
protuberance  formed  by  the  overlapping 
of  the  edges  of  the  bone. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  pulling 
back  the  shoulder  so  as  to  bring  the 
broken  bone  in  its  just  situation,  and  by 
keeping  it  in  that  position  till  the  cure 
is  effected.  Almost  every  surgeon  has 
his  own  method  of  obtaining  this  result. 
The  following  plan,  if  carefully  applied, 
will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
effectually : — A firm  pad  of  wool  or 


cotton,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
pincushion,  to  one  side  of  which  the 
middle  of  a broad  double-headed  roller 
(see  Bandage)  is  to  be  sewed,  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  armpit  of  the  injured  side; 
the  head  of  the  front  bandage  is  then  to  be 
carried  over  the  tip  of  the  shoulder,  and 
obliquely  across  the  back  and  under  the 
opposite  arm,  while  the  head  of  the  back 
roller  is  brought  forward  over  the  top  of 
the  arm,  and  down  the  front  of  the  chest, 
to  meet  the  other  end  under  the  opposite 
arm,  sufficient  strength  being  used  to 
secure  the  bringing  back  of  the  shoulder. 
The  same  course  is  to  be  repeated,  the 
roller  from  behind  being  brought  fonvard, 
and  the  one  in  front  carried  backward, 
till  the  arm  on  the  affected  side  is  enveloped 
from  the  tip  of  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow. 
A sling  is  then  to  be  made  of  a hand- 
kerchief, in  which  the  forearm  is  to  be 
suspended,  as  in  the  annexed  cut. 


FEACTUEE  OF  THE  COLLAE-BONE  AND 
SHOULDEE. 

A still  simpler  contrivance  is  sometimes 
adopted,  namely,  by  attaching  to  a piece 
of  narrow  girthing  two  shallow  caps,  into 
which  the  protuberance  of  each  slioulder 
is  to  bo  fitted,  and  then,  by  means  of 
strap  and  buckle,  drawing  the  shoulders 
back  as  far  as  necessary  to  secure  the 
apposition  of  the  broken  bones.  In  this 
case,  a pad  must  first  be  placed  in  the 
armpit,  as  already  explained,  and  then  a 
few  turns  of  a roller  passed  round  the 
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body  and  arm  of  the  afiected  side,  so  as 
to  keep  it  iirmly  iixed  to  the  side. 

Fbactureof  the  Eibs.— This  accident 
is  always  indicated  by  a great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  with  a severe  pain  over  the 
spot  of  the  fracture. 

The  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  this  accident  4s  injm\y  to  the  lungs 
from  the  sharp  edges  of  the  fractured  bone 
piercing  their  texture. 

The  treatment  lies  in  passing  a broad 
bandage  tightly  two  or  tlmee  times  round 
the  chest,  from  the  armpits  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  ribs.  The  bandage  should 
be  at  least  a foot  deep,  and  must  be  drawn 
so  tight  as  to  keep  the  ribs  from  rising  or 
falling.  It  is  often  necessary  to  bleed 
after  this  accident,  or  administer  tartar 
emetic  and  opium,  to  prevent  inflammatory 
action. 

Fsactuee  of  the  Thigh. — This  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  of 
all  the  fractures,  as  the  time  required  for 
the  perfect  repose  of  the  patient  is  so 
considerable,  that  the  body  not  only 
becomes  much  emaciated,  but  the  pressm’e 
of  the  bed  is  likely  to  |produce  very 
troublesome  if  not  serious  sloughings,  or 
what  are  called  bed-sores.  This  bone 
may  be  broken  in  any  of  the  three  ways 
named,  and  almost  at  all  parts  of  its 
length;  but  the  most  serious  of  all  is 
that  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
bone,  an  accident  to  w'hich  persons  ad- 
vanced in  life  are  chiefly  liable. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  accident  modem 
invention  has  devised  many  most  bene- 
ficial appliances,  by  which  much  of  the 
misery  and  distress  formerly  suffered  has 
been  greatly  ameliorated.  Chief  among 
these  are  the  fracture  bed  and  invalid 
couch.  Some  surgeons,  when  having 
once  extended  the  limb,  and  placed  the 
fractured  edges  in  apposition,  or  exaetly 
opposite  each  other,  bandage  the  whole 
leg,  from  the  toes  to  the  groin,  in  a long 
roller,  and  then  apply  their  pads, — the 
short  and  the  long,  or  the  Maclntire 
splint,  and  lastly,  an  outer  involution  of 
bandage. 

Simplicity,  however,  is  the  groat  aim 
in  the  treatment  of  all  fractures,  and, 
much  injury  is  often  inflicted  on  the  limb 
by  enclosing  it  in  sq.  many  useless  band- 
ages where  it  lies  idle,  heated,  and  com- 
pressed, should  swelling  supervene,  as  it 
frequently  docs,  when  the  limb  lias  to  bo 
disturbed  to  take  off  or  cut  the  bandages. 
All  that  is  necessary,  where  there  is  fear 
of  retraction,  or  the  drawing  up  of  the 
broken  end  of  the  bone,  is  to  secure  the 


foot  and  instep  to  the  bottom  of  the 
splint,  line  both  splints  smoothly  and 
evenly  with  pads,  and  secure  all  in  then: 
place  by  straps,  or  properly  tied  strings, 
at  every  few  inches : by  this  means  the 
limb  is  in  a moment  before  the  eye,  when 
the  straps  can  be  tightened  or  relaxed  as 
required.  A bed  eradle,  made  of  a few 
short  hoops  of  wood  or  wicker,  fastened 
to  two  flat  pieces,  is  all  that  is  further 
required : this,  being  placed  over  the  leg 
or  thigh,  prevents  the  clothes  from  pressing 
on  the  limb  and  keeping  it  too  hot. 

Fracture  of  the  Leg.  — This  acci- 
dent may  consist  of  injury  to  one  or  both 
bones.  When  one  bone  only  has  been 
broken,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fibula,  a 
single  splint,  properly  padded,  is  generally 
sufficient ; but  when  both  bones  are  frac- 
tured, the  angidar  splints — concave  splints 
of  wood,  in  shape  resembling  the  outline 
of  the  leg  and  foot — are  used,  by  the 
application  of  which  the  limb  is  shut  up 
as  in  a mummy  case.  Sometimes  this 
fractui-e  is  treated  by  keeping  the  limb 
on  the  incline,  the  angle  being  regulated 
by  a screw  in  the  apparatus. 

Fracture  of  the  Knee-pan,  or 
Patexea. — Though  not  a frequent  or  a 
dangerous  accident,  it  is  attended  with 
much  delay  and  inconvenience.  The  knee 
is  sometimes  fractured  in  taking  leaps, 
from  the  sheer  force  of  the  muscles  whose 
tendons  are  inserted  into  it ; or  it  may 
be  fractured  by  a fall  on  the  knees,  or  a 
blow  from  collision  when  on  horseback. 
Perfect  rest  and  a horizontal  position  are 
indispensable  requisites  in  the  treatment. 
A surgical  bandage — an  elastic  knee-cap — 
has  been  invented  for  this  injury,  which, 
by  keeping  the  broken  edges  of  the  bone 
together,  allows  the  union  to  take  place. 
When  this  cannot  be  procured,  the  two 
sides  of  the  bone  are  to  be  brought 
together,  and  kept  in  their  place  by  means 
of  a roller,  from  the  ankle  upwards. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  frac- 
tures, but  their  treatment  is  but  a modifi- 
cation of  that  already  given  under  this 
head,  and  the  article  Arm,  which  see. 

Compound  and  comminuted  fractiures 
are  accidents  of  so  serious  a nature,  re- 
quiring instant  or  early  amputation,  and 
so  imperatively  call  for  a surgeon’s  inter- 
ference, that  it  would  bo  unnecessary  to 
outer  on  them  in  this  work. 

FEAiI13EQ2SIA. — A disease  peculiar 
to  the  negroes  of  Africa.  See  Yaws. 

I'EANGIPANI. — A kind  of  prepared 
milk,  made  by  evaporating  skimmed  milk. 
See 
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FEANKINCENSE. — A resin  obtained 
from  a great  number  of  trees  of  the  fii' 
species,  and  greatly  esteemed  as  an  incense. 
The  article  now  universally  known  as 
frankincense  is  the  resin  called  thus,  a 
common,  inodorous  article,  little  better 
than  common  white  rosin.  The  article 
once  so  highly  valued,  and  which,  with 
gold  and  myrrh,  was  deemed  a gift  to 
lay  before  tlie  Saviour,  must  have  been 
some  other  drug  more  precious  than  pine 
or  spruce  rosin,  and  was  doubtless  the 
still  valuable  and  beautiful  substance 
known  as  benzoin. 

FEAXINUS. — The  botanical  name  of 
the  ash,  the  most  valuable  variety  of 
which  is  the  Fraximis  ornus,  or  the 
ornate  or  flowering  ash,  a native  of 
Sicily,  in  the  South  of  Europe;  a tree 
containing  a large  amount  of  sugar  in  its 
sap.  See  Manna. 

FEECKLES. — A cutaneous  affection 
of  the  countenance  to  which  persons  of  a 
florid  complexion  are  greatly  subject, 
especially  females  with  auburn  hair. 
Freckles  are  small  yellow  spots  that  break 
out  over  the  face  in  the  hot  period  of  sum- 
mer, and  by  their  number  give  a stained 
and  unpleasant  appearance  to  the  coun- 
tenance. A still  more  obstinate  form  of 
freckles  appears  in  the  winter,  often  pro- 
ceeding from  a disordered  state  of  the' 
stomach.  The  best  treatment  for  this 
form  of  eruption  is  to  take  a three-grain 
blue  pill  for  two  nights,  and  on  the  third 
morning  a seidlitz  powder, — using  the 
following  wash  twice  a, day, — and  the  ap- 
plication, at  bedtime,  of  a little  white 
elder-flower  ointment  rubbed  into  the 
skin  of  the  face. 

Wash  for  the  Face, — Take  of — 

Sal  ammoniac,  powdered  1 drachm. 
Boiling  water  ...  1 pint. 
Dissolve  and  strain,  adding,  when  cold, — 
Spirits  of  rosemary  . ^ oimce. 

Lavender  water  . . 2 drachms. 
Mix,  and  use  as  dnccted ; or  a little  mag- 
nesia, taken  occasionally  as  a corrective, 
and  a lotion  for  the  face,  to  be  used  twice 
a day,  composed  of  8 ounces  of  elder-flower 
water  in  which  4 grains  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate have  been  dissolved,  may  be  substi- 
tuted. 

The  Irish  peasantry  are  in  the  habit  of 
washing  their  faces  with  buttermilk  as  a 
cosmetic,  and  wdth  great  success.  An 
excellent  wash  for  freckles  is  made  by 
scraping  some  horseradish  very  fine, 
and  letting  it  stand  for  some  hours  in 
buttermilk,  then  straining,  and  using  the 
wash  night  and  morning. 


Some  persons  prescribe  citric  acid,  dis- 
solved in  w'ater,  of  a strength  sufficient 
to  produce  a slight  pricking  sensation. 
The  juice  of  a lemon,  squeezed  into  half  a 
tumbler  of  water,  is,  however,  a more 
certain  means  to  effect  the  same  result ; 
or  a little  glycerine,  mixed  with  elder- 
flower  water,  may  be  tried  as  a cosmetic 
wash.  Any  of  these  preparations,  how- 
ever, are  useful,  especially  when  assisted 
by  the  alteratives  of  magnesia,  blue  pUl, 
and  seidlitz  powder. 

FEEEMAX’S  BATHIXG  SPIEIT. 
— This  nostrum  is  not  used,  as  the  name 
might  imply,  for  purposes  of  ablution, 
butis  a stimulatingembrocation, employed 
in  spasms,  rheumatisms,  and  stiff  joints, 
and  is  supposed  to  consist  of  opodeldoc,  or 
soap  tincture,  with  some  stimulating  spirit. 

FEEEZIXG-  MIXTHEES.— As  such 
applications  are  sometimes  wanted  for 
medical  purposes  when  no  ice  can  be 
conveniently  procured,  the  following  pre- 
parations will  always  insure  an  amount 
of  cold  sufficient  for  almost  every  state  of 
disease  or  illness  that  may  requue  its 
employment.  Xow,  however,  when  ice 
can  be  so  readily  procm-ed,  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  cold. 
When  ice  is  used,  it  should  be  broken  into 
small  pieces,  put  in  an  ox  bladder,  about 
half  full,  the  mouth  securely  tied,  and 
then  placed  on  the  head,  or  part  affected. 
The  mixtures  made  below,  with  snow,  are 
to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner. 


No.  1.  Take  of — 

Snow  or  broken  ice  . 1 pound. 

Common  salt  . . . | pound. 

Mix. 

No.  2.  Take  of — 

Snow 3 parts. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  2 parts. 
Mix. 

No.  3.  Take  of — 

Snow 1 pound. 


Muriate  of  lime  . . 20  ounces. 
Mix. 

No.  4.  Take  of — 

' Muriate  of  ammonia  . 6 ounces. 
Saltpetre  ....  5 ounces. 

■\\^ater 1 pint. 

Mix. 

No.  5.  Take  of— 

Sulphate  of  soda  — 

(Glauber  salts)  . . 6 parts. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  4 parts. 

Mix.  The  various  salts  in  these  prepara- 
tions should  be  finely  powdered,  and  the 
coldest  water  that  can  be  obtained  used 
to  mix  with  them. 

FBEEZING  rOINT.— This,  m a 
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Eahrenlieit  thermometer,  is  32°,  and  the 
opposite  to  boiling,  which  stands  at  212°. 

EEIAE’S  BALSAM,  OE  Compound 
Tincture  op  Benzoin. — This  highly 
aromatic  preparation,  commonly  called 
Eriar’s  balsam,  is  made  by  dissolving  in 
spii'its  of  wine  the  resins  of  benzoin,  aloes, 
storax,  and  tolou. 

Though  useful  as  an  expectorant  in 
asthmatic  coughs,  either  a few  chops, 
taken  on  a lump  of  sugar,  or  mixed  with 
squills,  s}Tup,  and  mucilage  in  a mixture ; 
it  is  more  frequently  employed  as  an  ex- 
ternal application  in  the  form  of  a styptic, 
to  check  the  discharge  from  bleeding 
wounds,  and  to  heal  cuts.  As  all  clean 
cuts,  however,  require  only  to  be  closed 
by  a piece  of  bandage,  to  heal  of  them- 
selves, it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  inflict 
pain,  and  delay  the  process,  by  applying 
so  smarting  a remedy  as  Friar’s  balsam ; 
but  as  the  popular  belief  is  in  favour  of 
pain,  this  favourite  styptic  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  to  be  regai'ded  as  indispensable 
to  the  healing  of  cuts  and  woimds. 

FEICTION. — A most  valuable  agent, 
both  in  the  process  of  ablution,  and  as  a 
sanitary  means  in  keeping  open  the  pores 
of  the  skin  ; but  invaluable  as  a promoter 
of  absorption  in  chronic  enlargements, 
tumours,  and  other  conditions  of  the 
body  particularly  in  strumous  habits. 

Friction  is  a species  of  counter  irrita- 
tion, and  can  be  employed  either  mth  the 
open  hand,  with  a rough  towel,  or  by  the 
flesh-brush.  We  have  already,  in  so  many 
places,  had  occasion  to  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  friction,  and  shown  its 
value  in  restoring  infants  and  adults  in 
fits,  suspended  animation,  in  consump- 
tion, in  the  bath,  and  as  a substitute  for 
exercise,  that,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
say  anything  farther  regarding  its  merits 
in  this  place. 

FEIGIDAEIUM. — The  name  of  the 
ancient  cold  bath, — water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  or  from 
GO®  to  65°  ; as  the  tepidarium  was  I'rom 
05°  to  96°,  and  the  calidarium  from  96° 
to  110°. 

FEIGOEIFIC. — Extreme  cold  ; the 
property  of  producing  a very  low  tem- 
perature. See  FreezI/NG  Mixture. 

FEGiNUM.— A bridle ; the  fold  of  the 
mucous  membrane  tliat  ties  down  the 
tongue,  and  which,  when  rery  short,  pre- 
vents the  infant  from  retaining  its  hold 
of  the  nipple,  when  nurses  say  the  child 
is  tongue-tied,  and  have  what  is  called 
the  bridle  of  the  tongue  cut.  Sec 
Tongue-tied. 
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FEONS,  FEONTAL.— The  forehead; 
the  front  or  frontal  bone  of  the  skull. 
The  frontal  bone  forms  in  the  male  the 
whole  anterior  portion  of  the  cranium, 
extending  laterally  from  the  temples,  and 
from  the  orbits  to  the  parietal,  or  wall- 
bones  of  the  skull ; in  females,  however, 
this  bone  is  generally  divided  into  two 
by  a seam  or  suture  up  the  centre  of  the 
bone. 

FEONTAL  SINUS. — A space  between 
the  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  extending 
over  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  in 
health  adding  to  the  reverberance  of  the 
voice ; but  when  alfected  by  inflammation 
or  a severe  cold,  the  thickening  of  ita 
lining  membrane  causes  that  obstruction 
in  speaking  known  as  talking  through 
the  nose. 

FEOSTBITE. — The  parts  of  the  body 
most  exposed  to  the  serious  consequence  of 
frostbite  are  those  farthest  from  the  seat 
of  circulation,  and  the  most  exposed  to  a 
great  degree  of  cold.  These  are,  the  toes 
and  feet,  fingers,  ears,  nose,  and  the  cheeks 
below  the  eye. 

The  effect  of  intense  cold  is,  in  the  lii'st 
place,  to  deaden  the  sensibility  of  the  part 
most  exposed,  which  it  does  by  contracting 
the  vessels  and  chiving  the  blood  from  the 
surface,  when  the  part,  losing  its  healthy 
vitality,  is  unable  to  resist  the  specific 
influence  of  the  surrounding  cold,  and 
quickly  falls  a prey  to  the  potency  of  the 
frost,  and,  in  a short  time,  a partial  gives 
way  to  an  absolute  death,  or  mortification 
of  the  member  or  organ,  which  soon  after 
separates  or  falls  ofl'.  To  guard  against 
the  danger  of  frostbites,  the  inhabitants 
of  very  cold  countries,  as  the  Eussians 
and  Esquimaux,  cover  both  the  cartilage 
of  the  ear  and  the  nose. 

Symptoms. — A frostbite  is  known  by 
the  swelling  and  discoloration,  attended 
with  joain,  numbness,  and  a sense  of  prick- 
ing in  the  part,  the  colour  passing  from  a 
bright  red  till  it  becomes  actually  black. 
Sometimes,  however,  beyond  a slight 
degree  of  heat,  and  itching,  which  soon 
passes  off,  the  person  is  unconscious  of  the 
danger  that  is  taking  place,  till  too  late  to 
save  the  doomed  part. 

Treatment. — The  moans  employed  in 
the  treatment  are  extremely  simple,  but 
upon  tlieir  slow  and  cautions  use  depends 
the  entire  chance  of  restoring  (ho  part  or 
member  to  life;  for  should  the  tempe- 
rature be  too  quickly  raised,  or  the  circu- 
lation too  suddenly  restored,  the  perfect 
mortification,  the  means  are  intended  to 
avert,  will  bo  certain  to  follow,  when  all 
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exertion  is  hopeless.  For  this  purpose, 
the  part  must  be  slowly  rubbed  with  suow, 
or  bathed  with  cold  water,  either  in  the 
open  air  or  in  a cold  room,  far  removed 
from  fire  or  warmth.  After  half  an  hour 
of  such  steady  employment  of  the  snow 
or  water,  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
weak  brandy  and  cold  water  are  to  be 
given,  the  process  continued  a little 
longer,  a little  more  spirits  and  water 
administered,  and  the  patient  finally  put 
to  bed  in  cold  sheets,  and  in  a cold  room. 

When  the  whole  body  has  been  ren- 
dered insensible  by  intense  cold,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  crossing  the  Alps, 
and  in  severe  winters  even  in  this  country, 
the  same  treatment  is  to  be  adopted ; but 
instead  of  rubbing  a part  only,  the  whole 
body  must  be  rubbed  with  snow,  till  the 
Iriction  of  several  pairs  of  hands  induces 
some  retm-n  to  sensibility.  As  soon  as 
that  is  effected,  the  body  is  to  be  carefully 
dried,  and  again  rubbed  with  flannel ; an 
enema  of  salt  and  water,  with  a small 
quantity  of  turpentine,  is  to  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels ; the  patient  put  to  bed  in 
cold  sheets,  and  in  a room  without  a fire ; 
a few  spoonfuls  of  gruel,  with  a little 
brandy,  being  given  almost  cold,  as  soon 
as  he  can  swallow;  and  this,  or  weak 
wine  and  water,  gradually  and  at  long 
intervals  given  to  him,  the  utmost  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  exciting  sudden  reac- 
tion, headache,  or  fever ; — as  most  serious 
evils  will  occur  should  they  be  induced  by 
hasty  or  powerful  stimulants. 

FEUIT. — As  articles  of  food,  fruits  are 
divided  into  acidulous,  suhacid,  and  sac- 
charine. 

Though,  in  general,  with  the  exception 
of  the  apple  species,  they  contain  little 
nutriment,  the  juices  of  fruit,  by  affording 
many  of  the  salts  so  necessary  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  body,  become  highly 
serviceable  to  the  system,  and  particularly 
so  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  as  they  act 
as  correctives,  aperients,  antiseptics,  and 
diuretics.  See  Food. 

FEYING.— Of  all  the  modes  of  cook- 
ing both  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, frying  is  the  most  objectionable, 
and  is  a form  of  preparing  food  that 
should  never  be  employed  for  an  invalid. 

FUCUS. — The  name  of  several  varie- 
ties of  marine  plants,  such  as  sea  mosses 
and  seaweed.  Carrageen  moss,  &c.,  from 
the  burning  of  which,  the  article  used  in 
the  cure  of  goitre  and  other  scrofulous 
complaints,  before  the  introduction  of 
iodine,  was  made,  and  known  ns  burnt 
sponge. 


FULLEE’S  EAETH.— A peculiar  spe- 
cies of  earth  or  clay,  of  a greenish-yellow 
colour,  found  in  different  parts  of  this 
country,  and  one  of  the  principal  causes 
why  the  British  broadcloth  has  obtained  so 
eminent  a distinction  for  its  dress  and 
quality. 

This  earth  contains  so  much  alkali, 
that  it  may  almost  be  used  as  a soap ; 
indeed,  it  is  owing  to  its  detergent  quah- 
ties  in  removing  grease,  stains,  and  other 
impurities  from  cloth,  that  it  has  become 
so  generally  known.  It  is,  however,  as  a 
medical  agent  that  it  is  chiefly  mentioned 
here,  being  popularly  used  by  mothers  as 
an  application  to  the  skin  of  infants  and 
children,  on  account  of  its  cooling  and 
healing  properties,  being  employed  as  a 
dusting  powder,  or  as  a wash  to  the 
chafed  and  abraded  parts  of  young  infants, 
and  for  the  chronic  and  foetid  sores  to 
which  children  are  liable  while  cutting 
their  teeth,  both  in  the  neck  and  behind 
the  ears. 

The  clay,  when  fresh  dug  up,  is  baked 
in  an  oven  or  kiln,  and  thrown,  hot,  in 
cold  water,  which  causes  the  fine  powder 
to  fall  to  the  bottom ; this  powder  is  then 
washed  and  dried,  and  ready  for  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  put  as  Fuller’s  Earth. 

FUMIGATION. — A process  by  which 
the  foul  gases  or  impure  airs  of  a room 
are  disinfected  or  purified.  Any  sub- 
stance burnt,  or  generating  by  heat  fume 
or  smoke,  is  a fumigation ; in  this  manner 
the  burning  of  incense,  pastilles,  the 
vapours  of  vinegar  given  off  by  a hot 
shovel,  the  igniting  of  feathers  or  brown 
paper,  each  and  all  belong  to  the  class  of 
what  are  called  agents  of  fumigation. 
Such  things,  however,  in  general  only 
overpower  a previous  odom'  by  another 
more  potent  or  wholesome  than  the  first, 
and  are,  consequently,  less  perfect  than 
those  agents  which  decompose  the  gases 
on  which  the  noxious  smell  depends,  such 
as  Disinfectants,  which  sec,  and  Zixe  and 
Tix,  Chloeide  of. 

Fumigation  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
body,  when,  in  certain  diseased  conditions 
of  the  system,  the  fumes  of  miner.als  are 
directed  on  the  naked  body.  Sec  B-t-in, 
Vapode. 

FUNCTIONS.— These  are  the  actions 
or  duties  performed  by  the  several  organs. 
Thus  the  function  of  the  lachrymal  gland 
is  to  secrete  tears ; of  the  liver,  to  secrete 
bile;  of  the  stomach,  gastric  juice,  the 
fluid  to  digest  the  food.  The  three  most 
important  of  all  the  functions,  ns  those  of 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain,  are  called  tho 
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vital  functions,  from  being  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  living  body. 

FUNDAMENT,  FALLING  DOWN 
OF. — This  is  a complaint  to  which  -weakly 
children  are  greatly  subject,  especially 
when  affected  with  worms,  and  becomes  a 
som-ce  of  constant  pain  and  irritation  to 
the  patient,  as  every  attempt  to  empty 
the  bladder  or  bowels  leads  to  a pro- 
trusion of  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum. 
Indeed,  any  alarm  or  crying  on  the  part 
of  the  child -will  induce  a protrusion  ot  the 
bowel.  Such  a complaint  can  only  be 
radically  cured  by  removing  all  cause  of 
irritation  from  the  patient’s  system,  and 
strengthening  the  body. 

Treatment. — Lay  the  child  on  its  face 
in  the  lap,  and  having  oiled  the  fingers, 
gently  press  the  bowel  in  the  direction  of 
the  amis  till  it  glides  up.  See  Worms. 

FUNGI. — A class  of  plants  of  which 
the  mushroom  is  the  most  perfect  example. 
The  fungi  are  divided  into  the  esculent 
and  the  poisonous;  and  many  accidents 
occur  from  the  mistaken  identity  of  the 
latter  fungi,  persons  mistaking  them  for 
mushrooms.  That  called  agaricnis  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  under  part  of  the  cap 
having  parallel  plates,  called  gills,  within 
which  the  seeds  are  placed.  That  named 
holetus  has  tubes  and  circular  cells  in- 
stead of  gills,  and  it  is  this  striking  cir- 
cumstance that  distinguishes  it  from  the 
mushroom : the  boletus,  too,  is  of  a circu- 
lar form.  The  puff-ball,  so  well  known, 
has  its  seeds  internally. 

There  are  nearly  three  hundred  different 
species  of  agarics  in  this  country ; of  all 
of  these,  one  only  has  been  selected  for 
cultivation  in  our  gardens, — the  Agaric 
campestris  — champignon,  or  common 
mushroom.  The  gills  are  crowded,  irre- 
gular, pinky-red,  changing  to  a liver- 
colour,  in  contact  -with  the  stem,  but  not 
united  to  it ; white,  changing  to  brown 
when  old,  and  becoming  scanty ; regularly 
convex,  fleshy,  flatter  with  age ; from  two 
to  four  inches,  and  sometimes  more,  in  dia- 
meter; liquefying  in  decay;  the  fleshwhito; 
the  stem  solid,  white,  and  cylindrical,  from 
two  to  three  inches  high,  and  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  When  the  mushroom  first 
makes  its  appearance  it  is  smooth  and 
nearly  globular,  and  in  this  state  it  is 
called  a button.  CaVsup  is  made  from  its 
juice,  with  salt  and  spices. 

FUNGOID. — A namo  given  by  sur- 
geons to  a malignant  growth,  which  may 
be  a mere  simple  excrescence,  like  a wart, 
or  a sprouting  up  of  watery  granulations, 
known  as  proud  flesh, — both  simple  and 
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easily  removed  conditions ; or  a fungoid 
growth  may  bo  a large,  inveterate,  and 
malignant  tumour,  that,  like  the  upas 
tree,  destroys  all  -within  its  reach.  These 
bleeding  tumours,  or  fungi  hcematodes, 
sometimes  called  soft  cancers,  can  only 
be  cured  by  an  early  extirpation — by  an 
operation,— and  even  then  -with  no  cer- 
tainty of  a final  cure,  as,  like  a fungus, 
they  spring  up  if  only  an  atom  has  been 
left  behind. 

FUNIS  UMBILICUS.  — The  navel 
string ; the  cord ; that  congeries  of  ves- 
sels, of  arteiy,  vein,  nerve,  and  lymphatic, 
which  the  placenta  throws  out,  and  from 
the  extremity  of  which  the  child,  or  foetus, 
is  developed. 

The  connecting  link  of  nutrition  and 
life  between  mother  and  embryo,  and 
which,  on  the  birth  of  the  child,  a new 
circulation  being  established  by  the  lungs, 
is  tied  and  cut.  See  Womb,  and  Preg- 
nancy. 

FUEFUEACEOUS.— A medical  term 
applied  to  a peculiar  appearance  of  the 
urine,  when  it  throws  down  a sediment 
resembling  bran. 

FUEUNCULUS.  — A boil;  an  ex- 
tremely hot,  painful,  and  slowly  suppura- 
ting tumour.  See  Boil,  and  Carbuncle. 


G 

G is  the  seventh  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  as  a numeral,  stands  for  400,  and 
■with  a dash  over  it,  as  thus  (§),  for 
40,000. 

GALBANUM. — A gum-resin  of  a 
strong  foetid  odour,  somewhat  resembling 
assafeetida,  the  product  of  a plant  native 
to  the  East  Indies.  In  its  medical  pro- 
perties it  also  resembles  the  assafeetida, 
being  an  antispasmodic,  carminative,  and 
emmenagogue.  It  is  seldom  used  alone, 
bein^  generally  combined  with  myn-h, 
assaloetida,  and  ginger.  A plaster  ot  gal- 
banum  is  used  as  a stimulant  in  certain 
obstinate  swellings,  to  produce  absorption. 
The  dose  of  galbanum  is  from  5 to  10 
grains. 

GALIUM  APEEINA.— The  botanical 
name  of  the  plants  known  as  goose  grass, 
and  ladies  bed-straw.  Though  formerly 
supposed  to  possess  diuretic  properties, 
both  arc  now  obsolete  in  practice. 

GALLS. — Gall-nuts  are  the  product  of 
a species  of  oak,  the  Qiiercus  infectoria, 
and  are  produced  by  a small  fly,  which 
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pierces  the  tender  leaf-buds  of  tlio  plant 
to  make  an  aperture  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  eggs  of  the  insect.  The  buds  so 
wounded  throw  out  a quantity  of  sap, 
■which  gradually  covers  up  the  eggs, 
forming  a round,  rough  excrescence  about 
the  size  of  a gooseberry,  which  ultimately 
usurps  the  place ‘of  the  bud;  when  the 


insect’  is  hatched,  it  eats  its  way  through 
the  hardened  nut ; after  which,  they  are 
ready  for  gathering.  The  best  gaUs  are 
those  brought  from  Aleppo. 

Medical  Uses  and  Pkopeeties. — 
Gall-nuts  are  of  a bluish-green  coloui', 
hard,  heavy,  and  rough,  and  break  with  a 
flinty  fractui’e.  They  owe  their  medicinal 
property  to  a powerful  astringent  prin- 
ciple, called  tannin,  and  are  only  used,  as 
a general  practice,  externally,  as  an  astrin- 
gent. The  preparations  of  galls  are  a 
powder,  tincture,  an  infusion,  and  oint- 
ment. The  ointment  was  once  a favourite 
remedy  for  piles  and  ringworm,  and  is 
still  so  employed  by  many  medical  men  ; 
■while  a few  drops  of  the  tincture,  in  mu- 
oilagc,  have  been  givenin  cases  of  obstinate 
diarrhoea:  but  the  practice  does  not  meet 
■vyith  approval.  The  infusion,  with  a 
little  alum,  makes  a good  gargle  in  cases 
of  relaxed  uvula. 

GALL-BLADDER. — A small  sac,  or 
bladder,  appertaining  to  and  lying  on 
the  concavity  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 


liver,  between  that  organ  and  the  arch  of 
the  colon.  The  shape  of  the  gall-bladder 
is  that  of  a pear,  and  its  size  about  that 
of  an  ordinary  egg.  The  bladder  consists 
of  the  fundus  or  base,  the  body,  and  neck 
from  which  latter  proceeds  a' small  tube 
or  duct,  called  the  cystic  duct,  which  soon 
after  joins  another  duct  or  vessel,  coming 
partly  from  the  liver  and  partly  from  the 
pancreas,  the  united  vessel  receiving  the 
name  of  the  common  bdiai-y  duct,  which 
terminates  in  the  duodemun.  See  Bile, 
and  cut. 

The  gall,  or  bile,  ha^ving  been  secreted 
by  the  liver,  is  conveyed  to  the  gall-bladder, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  a secretion  peculiar 
to  that  organ,  by  which  its  chemical  pro- 
perties are  strengthened,  till  required  in 
the  duodenum,  to  act  on  the  chyme  and 
convert  the  digested  aliment  into  chyle. 

GALLIC  ACID.  See  Tannin. 

GALL-STONES. — The  gall-bladder  is 
very  liable  to  have  a number  of  calculi 
formed  in  its  cavity,  from  the  salts  in  the 
secretion  itself.  These  calculi,  or  gall- 
stones, are  of  many  sizes  and  shapes ; the 
majority,  however,  are  about  the  size  of  a 
pea ; others,  again,  are  as  lai’ge  as  a nut, 
or  filbert,  and  sometimes  they  are  foimd 
as  lai'ge  as  a walnut. 

In  many  cases  these  bihary  formations 
never  quit  the  bladder  in  which  they  are 
formed ; or  if  they  do,  when  very  small, 
pass  along  the  duct  without  the  person 
being  conscious  of  their  transit.  TYhen, 
however,  a large  one,  with  jagged  or  rough 
edges,  gets  past  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  into  the  duct,  it  must  proceed,  and  in 
doing  so  causes  the  patient  the  most  acute 
and  distressing  pain — a pain  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  seems  the  most  difficult  to 
account  for,  as  it  commences  suddenly,  is 
attended  with  a sharp,  cutting  sensation, 
and  though  the  spot  at  the  first  stage  is 
so  circumscribed  as  to  be  apparently 
covered  by  the  point  of  the  finger, 
radiating  pains  dart  from  it  in  all 
directions,  tlu'ough  and  up  the  back.  The 
abdomen  soon  par-ticipates  in  the  dis- 
tui'bance,  and  becomes  tense  and  tender, 
■while  the  stomach,  sympathizing,  rejects 
its  contents,  and  exhausting  retchings  are 
added  to  the  distension  and  pain  of  the 
abdomen.  Though  the  distance  the  cal- 
culus has  to  travel  is  so  short, — only  a few 
inehes, — j'et,  owing  to  the  naiTOwuess  and 
unyielding  nature  of  the  duct,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  does  not  exceed  a crow- 
quill,  and  there  being  no  propulsive  power 
to  urge  the  obstruction  forward,  the  cause 
of  the  pain  fuid  constitutional  disturbanco 
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suffered  will  be  evident  to  all  wbo  reflect 
on  the  nature  of  the  parts  and  the  obstacle 
to  be  removed. 

The  TREATMENT  in  such  cases  as  these 
is  to  relax  the  system  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, allay  the  pain,  and,  if  it  can  be 
effected,  expand  the  biliary  duct,  so  as  to 
allow  the  gall-stone  to  pass  along  and  fall 
into  the  duodenum. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  to  be  effected 
by  placing  the  patient  in  a hot  bath,  and 
retaining  him  in  it  for  seven  or  ten 
minutes,  and  by  giving  a dose  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  every  hour  till  the  pain 
abates,  and  by  repeating  the  hot  bath,  if 
necessary,  twice  or  thi’ee  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Take  of — 

Camphor  water  ...  6 ounces. 
Powdered  nitre  ...  2 scruples. 
Tartar  emetic  ...  2 grains. 
Dissolve,  and  add — 

Laudanum  ....  2 drachms. 
Mix ; two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given  di- 
rectly, and  repeated  every  hour  for  three 
hours,  when  it  is  to  be  intermitted  for 
some  time,  hot  fomentations  being  laid 
across  the  stomach,  and  the  patient  being 
placed  on  his  back  with  the  legs  drawn 
up,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

The  hot  bath,  independent  of  its  relax- 
ing property,  causes  the  expansion  of  the 
duct,  and  also  of  the  bile  in  the  bladder, 
thereby  acting  from  behind  the  stone  as  a 
propulsive  agent,  driving  it  into  the 
bowel. 

GALVANISM. — It  is  not  oui'  inten- 
tion to  treat  of  the  science  of  galvanism 
in  these  pages,  but  only  so  far  as  the 
subtle  agent — called  galvanism  after  its 
discoverer,  Galvani — affects  hfe,  health, 
and  disease;  and  more  particularly  as  a 
remedial  power,  a specific  and  sanitary 
agent,  a means  to  relieve  pain  and  benefit 
suffering  nature,  that  yre  propose  con- 
sidering the  subject,  classing  om'  remarks 
under  the  head  of — 

Medical  Galvanism.  — Galvanism, 
or  electricity,  for  they  arc  but  different 
powers  of  the  same  principle,  pervades  all 
space, — exists  in  the  air,  in  the  earth,  and 
in  the  water,  enters  into  all  animal  and 
vegetable  creations,  and  appears  to  be  the 
very  soul  of  life.  In  moderate  quantity, 
it  is  the  stimulus  to^our  mental  as  well  ns 
our  corporeal  functions,  and,  when  in 
power  and  concentration,  is  the  great 
equipoise  of  nature,  clearing  the  stagnant 
air,  ami,  on  its  death-searing  lightning, 
carrying  health  and  vigour  to  earth  and 
man. 
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An  excess  or  a deficiency  of  electricity 
in  the  human  body  acts  on  the  system  in 
a manner  analogous  to  a redundancy  or  a 
paucity  of  the  natural  salts  of  the  blood, 
which,  as  a consequence,  becomes  impaired, 
inducing  a diseased  condition  of  the  body, 
from  a plethora  of  these  proximate  prin- 
ciples, as  certainly  as  a diminution  im- 
poverishes the  blood,  and  results  equally 
in  disease.  Thus  we  have  two  sets  of 
diseases  in  the  human  frame,  the  remote 
cause  of  which  is  a state  of  animal  elec- 
tricity helow  par  in  one,  and  above  it  in 
the  other,  and  which,  following  the  uni- 
versal axiom  in  the  practice  of  physic — 
that  to  restore  the  system  to  its  nominal 
integrity  we  must  first  remove  the  ex~ 
citing  cause  which  led  to  its  abnormal 
condition, — shows  us  that  we  have  only  to 
draw  off  the  excess  of  electricity  from  one 
set  of  diseases  to  lead  the  way  to  recovery, 
and  to  add  in  the  other  to  the  amount  of 
vital  principle  lost. 

It  is  nearly  a century  since  scientific 
and  medical  men  first  became  aware  of 
the  wonderful  powers  of  electricity  and 
galvanism,  and  under  the  name  of  animal 
magnetism,  a great  princijile,  capable  of 
difi'using  immense  benefits  to  man,  was 
discovered,  and  to  a certain  extent  de- 
monstrated. From  that  time  till  almost 
yesterday,  men  of  science  have  been  study- 
ing how  to  make  this  new  agent  portable 
to  the  operator,  and  a blessing  to  human 
natm-e  oppressed  by  disease  and  pain;  but 
besides  the  rude,  unsatisfactory  method  of 
giving  isolated  shocks,  or  passing  currents 
of  the  electric  fluid  thi’ough  the  system 
from  a remote  galvanic  pile,  or  an  elec- 
trical machine,  nothing  useful 

had  been  invented,  and  but  in  exceptional 
cases,  such  as  suspended  animation  by 
drowning  or  hanging,  galvanism  was  a 
dead  letter  in  the  science  of  physic — a 
fact  without  emphasis  or  conclusion. 

Mr.  Pulvcrmacher,  of  Oxford  Street, 
however,  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  galvanism  as  a therapeutic 
and  medicinal  agent,  and  being  profoundly 
studied  on  the  subject,  devoted  himself  to 
the  discovery  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
portable  electricity ; and  after  much  re- 
flection, and  many  years  of  devoted  per- 
severance, at  last  brought  to  a state  of  per- 
fection an  apparatus  by  which  any  case 
of  disease  might  be  treated  by  liis  Medical 
Galvanic  Chain  or  Belt,  as  safely  and  as 
easily  as  by  any  of  the  ordinary  s3’stcms 
of  medicine  now  in  vogue,  and  often  with 
more  decided  success. 

The  beauty  of  these  scientific  and  in- 
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pcnious  applications  of  Mr.  Pulvermaclier 
fios  ns  niacli  in  their  great  simplicity  as  in 
their  efficacy  of  purpose  and  facility  of 
application.  The  chain-band,  necklace, 
and  belt  is  each  a perfect  battery  in  itself, 
but  of  different  strengths,  according  to 
the  number  of  integral  parts  or  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus,  a battery 
of  twelve  elements  is  comparatively  weak 
when  compared  with  one  of  forty-two, 
while  the  strength  of  any  may  be  still 
further  increased  by  a judicious  combina- 
tion of  several  chains  or  batteries  into  one 
perfect  circle.  Though  by  the  use  of  Mr. 
Pulvermacher’s  inventions  one,  two,  or  a 
succession  of  strong  shocks  may  be  taken 
into  the  system,  sparks  of  electricity 
passed  through  an  organ  or  part,  or  drawn 
from  the  body  wherever  necessary,  it  is 
as  the  conductor  of  a silent  and  imper- 
ceptible stream  of  electricity  through  a 
Umh,  or  the  entire  system,  that  its  great 
medicinal  power  lies,  as  a specific  remedy 
in  many  obstinate  and  inveterate  diseases. 

As  many  persons  might  question  the 
truth  of  a fact  of  which  their  senses  of 
sight  and  feeling  give  them  no  corrobora- 
tive proof,  Mr.  Pulvermacherhas  invented 
a delicate  little  test  instrument,  to  which 


PtTLVERMACnER’S  GALVAXIC  CHAIXS 
DECOMPOSIXG  WATER. 

if  the  opposite  ends  or  poles  of  two  belts 
or  batteries  are  applied,  the  other  ends 
being  held  in  the  hands,  the  galvanic 
current  passing  through  the  body  will  be 
seen  to  decompose  the  water  in  the  tube 
before  him.  This  is  not  only  an  elegant 
and  conclusive  experiment  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  galvanic  current,  but  it_  is  a 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  illus- 
tration of  the  decomposition  of  water  by 
medical  galvanism. 

The  diseases  in  which  medical  galvanism 
affords  the  most  gratifying  proof  of  its 
efficacy  arc  all  neuralgic  affections,  such 
as  tic-doulourcux,  toothache,  sciatica,  pa- 
ralysis, epilepsy,  hysteria,  cramp,  spasm, 
■and  tetanus  •,  rheumatism,  gout,  dimness 


of  sight,  deafness,  asthma,  and  a host  of 
others. 

Each  chain  or  belt,  whatever  number 
of  elements  it  may  contain,  is  a perfect 
battery  in  itself,  with  a negative  and  a 
positive  pole  to  each.  The  medical  pro- 
perties displayed  by  the  Pulvermacher 
belts  and  bands  are — first,  stimulant  and 
deobstruent,  causing  absorption;  secondly, 
sedative,  by  subduing  pain;  and  lastly, 
as  an  anmsthetic,  rendering  the  body  in 
some  cases  so  insensible  to  pain,  that 
operations  can  be  performed  without  the 
patient  seeming  conscious  of  what  is  being 
done. 

The  accompanying  cuts  show  the  modes 
of  applying  the  Pulvermacher  bands  for 
ordinary  purposes.  For  their  form  of  ap- 
plication in  special  diseases,  see  Heurae- 
GiA,  Hysteria,  Eheuwatism,  Gout, 
Goitre,  &c. 


TAKING  SHOCKS  FROIC  PULVERHACEEK’S- 

belts. 


The  only  place  where  these  inv.aluable 
aids  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia  and 
chronic  affections  can  be  jirocured  is  at 
Pulvermncher’s,  Oxford  Street,  where 
every  information  in  connection  with  their 
use  and  capabilities  will  be  freely  imparted. 
All  that  is  necessary  in  using  these  belts 
and  chains  is  to  pass  the  whole  through 
weak  vinegar  and  water,  fix  one  pole  by 
means  of  tape  to  the  nearest  part  ot  the 
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spine,  and  surround  the  affected  part  with 
the  belt  and  opposite  pole. 


PASSIX&  SHOCKS  THEOUGH  THE 
TEJIPIES. 


G A M B 0 G E. — A powerful  drastic 
drug;  a gum-resin  of  a brilliant  yellow 
colour,  obtained  from  the  sap  of  an  East 
Indian  plant. 

This  well-known  article,  used  more  fre- 
quently as  a pigment  than  as  a medicine, 
exercises  only  one  action  on  the  animal 
system — that  of  a powerful  cathartic — un- 
less taken  in  excessive  doses,  when  it  in- 
ducesvomiting  and  acute  pain.  On  account 
of  its  rapid  action,  and  producing  watery 
evacuations.  Gamboge  is  a drug  of  great 
importance  in  all  cases  of  dropsy,  apo- 
plexy, and  where  a brisk  action  and 
copious  discharge  from  the  bowels  are 
required.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
given  alone,  but  combined  with  aloes, 
colocynth,  and  scammony.  The  dose  is 
from  1 to  5 grains.  It  is  sometimes  given 
in  powders  m dropsy  of  the  belly,  as  in 
the  following  prescription.  Take  of — 
Cream  of  tartar  ...  1 iLachm. 

J alap  powder  ...  1 urachm. 
Gamboge,  powefered  . 24  grains. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  six  pow- 
ders, one  to  bo  taken  every  four  hours. 

In  cases  of  tape  worm,  gamboge  is  also 
employed  for  adults,  and  often  with  bene- 
fit, especially  when  combined  with  aloes 
and  tlic  articles  given  above.  It  also 
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enters  into  the  composition  of  many  of 
the  patent  medicines. 

GAME,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  light  of 
digestion  and  very  nutritious  if  not  kept 
too  long ; for  if  so,  and  the  fermentation 
of  putrefaction  has  set  in,  it  is  so  far  from 
being  nutritious  and  wholesome,  that  it 
becomes  positively  injmdous,  and  often 
acts  as  an  irritant  poison,  unless  its  dele- 
terious effects  are  qualified  by  a dose  of 
castor  oil  and  laudanum.  See  Ikvalids, 
Food  eoe. 

GANGLION. — This  is  a name  given 
by  anatomists  to  a system  of  small  knots 
or  glands  found  in  the  comse  of  all  long 
nerves,  where  they  act  as  reservoirs  of 
nervous  energy,  so  as  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  nervous  cord  to  its  extremity, 
however  remote  from  its  seat  in  the  brain 
or  spinal  column.  Independent  of  the 
ganglions  foimd  on  the  great  nervous 
trunks,  there  is  a system  of  these  knots 
situated  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  called 
the  ganglionic  system;  and  as  this  net- 
work and  congeries  of  ganglions  is  de- 
signed to  supply  the  digestive  and  repro- 
ductive organs,  it  is  also  called  the  nutri- 
tive system.  See  Neevohs  System. 

GAN GEENE. — The  partial  death  of  a 
part ; the  preliminary  stage  to  mortifica- 
tion, or  the  absolute  death  of  a part. 

The  CAUSES  of  gangrene  are  very  nu- 
merous. It  may  arise  from  any  excessive 
inflammatory  action,  from  extreme  cold, 
great  bodily  prostration,  from  severe  blows, 
wounds,  and  accidents,  and,  indeed,  from 
any  cause  that  greatly  depresses  the  vital 
powers;  it  also  arises  spontaneously  in 
persons  advanced  in  life,  showing  itself  in 
the  feet  or  toes,  and,  among  the  aged 
peasantry,  is  a very  frequent  cause  of 
death. 

Symptoms. — Swelling,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive, loss  of  warmth  in  the  part,  a 
diminution  of  all  pain ; a bluish  hue 
settles  on  the  cuticle,  which  gradually 
deepens  into  a purplish  brown ; the  dis- 
charge, if  any,  ceases,  there  is  a loss  of  all 
sensation,  the  skin  is  raised  into  vesicles, 
or  blisters,  which  break,  and  a thin,  foetid, 
ichorous  discharge  escapes.  From  this 
time  the  cuticle  undergoes  another  change, 
and  becomes  of  ayellowish  green;  the  pulse 
is  quick,  small,  and  feeble ; a low,  hectic 
fever  supervenes,  the  patient  rambles  in 
his  talk,  delirium  follows,  and  hiccough 
for  an  hour  or  two  precedes  death. 

Gangrene  never  attacks  a limb  or  part 
where  the  circulation  is  strong,  but  those 
places  where  it  is  most  lauguid,  and  re- 
mote from  vigorous  action. 
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WFen  it  attacks  the  point  of  the  great 
toe,  it  gradually  advances  over  the  whole 
member ; the  others  next  become  involved, 
and  then  the  foot,  when  extending  up  the 
limb,  destroying  all  to  the  centre  as  it 
spreads,  till,  reacliing  a spot  where  the 
circulation  is  strong,  some  lymph  is  thrown 
out  from  the  healthy  side  in  a complete 
circle  round  the  part,  cutting  olF  all  access, 
and  drawing  a line  of  demarcation  between 
the  living  and  the.  dead  flesh.  Were  the 
limb  now  left  alone,  the  gangrenous  ex- 
tremity would,  after  a short  time,  drop  off 
as  evenly  as  if  it  had  been  amputated. 

Treatment. — This,  to  be  at  all  effec- 
tive, must  begin  before  the  vesicles  rise, 
or  sensation  is  lost  in  the  part.  The  first 
efforts  must  be  directed  to  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  skin,  by  a succession 
of  warm,  soft  poultices,  placing  bottles  of 
hot  water  in  the  bed,  and  by  the  employ- 
ment of  warm,  diffusible  stimulants  to  the 
system,  so  that,  by  rousing  the  ehculation, 
the  blood  may  be  propelled  with  greater 
energy  to  the  affected  hmb : a generous 
diet,  with  wine,  bark,  quinine,  and  opium, 
are  the  agents  by  which  this  result  is  to 
be  obtained. 

The  following  mixture  is  an  illustration 
of  those  general  principles.  Take  of — 

Camphor  water  ...  6 ounces. 

Aromatic  confection  . 1 drachm. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  \ drachm. 
Mix,  and  add — 

Laudanum  ....  1 drachm. 

Aromatic  tincture  . . ^ ounce. 

Compoimd  tinctm'e  of 
bark ^ ounce. 

Spirits  of  sulphuric 

ether 1 di-achm. 

Mix  : two  tablespoonfuls  directly,  and  one 
every  twm  or  three  hom’s,  according  to  the 
m-gency  of  the  case.  The  j)oultices  are  to 
be  continued  to  the  part  till  the  natural 
warmth  returns,  and  the  skin  begins  to 
assume  a healthier  hue.  ConcuiTent  with 
these  remedies,  the  patient  should  be  fed 
every  hour  with  beef  tea,  thickened  with 
Dr.  Ridge’s  patent  food,  or  grated  crumbs 
of  bread,  and,  if  necessary,  an  occasional 
quantity  of  wine  and  water. 

For  the  gangrene  that  follows  frost-bite, 
or  exposure  to  cold,  the  vei’y  opposite  of 
this  treatment  is  to  be  adopted,  and 
neither  heat  nor  stimulants  on  any  ac- 
count employed.  See  Frostbite. 

I’hcrc  is  a form  of  gangp’one  extremely 
malignant,  wliich  offen  rages  in  infir- 
maries, gaols, and  convict  prisons, knmvn  as 
hospital  gangrene,  but  on  which  it  is  need- 
less to  enter  here.  See  Mortification. 


GAPIN G. — This  is  a mere  symptom  of 
relaxation,  or  approaching  hysteria  or 
syncope.  Sec  Yaiynino. 

GARGLE. — A wash  for  the  throat,  ac- 
cording to  the  disease  affecting  the  mouth 
or  throat ; the  gargle  is  either  astringent, 
stimulating,  or  relaxing.  Astringent 
gargles  are  either  made  with  a decoction 
of  logwood  and  alum,  sage  tea  and  burnt 
alum,  infusion  of  rose  leaves  and  sulphu- 
ric acid,  or  may  be  made  with  a decoc- 
tion of  pomegranate  bark  and  burnt  alum. 
A decoction  of  oak  bark  and  cinchona  bark, 
either  with  alum,  vinegar,  or  sulphuric 
acid,  also  makes  a good  astringent  gargle. 
1 drachm  of  alum,  dissolved  in  5 ounces 
of  water,  to  which  1 ounce  of  tincture  of 
myi-rh  is  added,  makes  a very  pleasant  and 
useful  gargle. 

Gargle  for  a putrid  sore  throat. — Take 
of — 

Decoction  of  oak  bark . 12  ounces. 

Mm-iatic  acid  . . . ^ drachm. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  . . 3 drachms. 
Mix. 

A relaxing  or  demulcent  gargle  is 
usually  made  with  a decoction  of  pearl 
barley  and  a little  powdered  saltpetre,  or 
a decoction  of  marsh-mallow  and  nitre. 

The  stimulating  gargle  is  prepared  by 
adding  to  5 ounces  of  infusion  of  rose 
.leaves  1 ounce  of  cayenne  vinegar.  This 
gargle  is  especially  useful  in  the  sore  throat 
that  follows  scarlet  fever.  Gargles  should 
never  be  given  to,  or  attempted  to  be  used 
wdth  children. 

GARLIC.  — This  warm,  stimulating 
condiment  and  vegetable,  which  on  the 
Continent  enters  so  largely  into  aU  pre- 
parations of  food,  is  but  seldom  used  in 
this  country  in  any  culinary  process, 
while  in  medicine,  though  formerly  greatly 
esteemed  as  an  epispastic,  expectorant, 
diuretic,  and  stimulant,  it  is  hardly  ever 
used.  An  ointment  made  by  mixing  the 
beaten  root  with  spermaceti  cerate  is  the 
only  preparation  that  now  finds  favour 
with  medical  men. 

Garlic  belongs  to  the  well-known  family 
of  the  allium,  of  which  there  are  three 
varieties, — the  allium  cepe,  the  onion; 
a.  porrum,  the  leek;  and  the  a.  sativum, 
the  garlic. 

GASES  arc  transparent,  elastic,  aeri- 
form fluids,  which  at  all  cliangcs  of  the 
atmosphere  preserve  their  elasticity. 
Gases  unite  with  each  other  in  different 
proportions  to  form  entirely  new  com- 
pounds. The  elementary  gases  are  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  oxvgcn,  and  carbonic 
oxide.  Thus  the  most  o]ipositc  effects 
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arc  yielded  by  the  same  base,  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  other  gas  that  enters 
into  combination  ■with  it.  When  carbon 
and  oxygen  are  united  we  obtain  carbonic 
oxide,  carbonic  acid  gas  (or  choke-damp) ; 
and  when  a certain  proportion  of  hy- 
di'ogen  is  added  to  the  compoimd,  we 
make  that  intliunmable  article  used  to 
light  our  streets,  and  which  forms  the 
terror  of  the  miner’s  Ufe — fire-damp. 

GASTEIC  JUICE.  — A sharp,  acid 
secretion  from  the  arteries  cu'culating  in 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach.  A 
very  powerful  solvent,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  secretions  of  the  body,  as  on 
the  strength  and  abundance  of  the  gastric 
juice,  and  the  due  exercise  of  its  function, 
depends  the  healthy  operation  of  all  the 
organs  in  the  system.  The  gastric  juice 
is  a deal',  transparent  fluid,  containing 
several  salts,  albumen,  mucus,  and  a mix- 
ture of  muriatic  and  acetic  acids,  giving 
it  that  sharp,  acrid  taste  experienced  when, 
in  certain  weak  states  of  the  stomach,  a 
quantity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  expelled 
by  the  mouth.  The  property  of  the  gas- 
tric juice  is  to  dissolve,  break  down,  or 
reduce  into  one  soft  mass  or  pulp  all  the 
aliments,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
fat,  lean,  sweet,  acid,  or  inert,  taken  into 
the  stomach  for  food,  into  such  a con- 
dition that  when,  as  chyme,  it  passes 
into  the  duodenum,  the  bile  may  readily 
separate  it  into  its  nutritious  and  refuse 
parts. 

The  gastric  juice  is  not  only  a solvent 
of  food  in  and  out  of  the  stomach,  but  it 
is  an  antiseptic,  and  has  the  property  of 
checking  putrefaction  when  once  com- 
menced. See  Digestion. 

GASTEITIS.  — Inflammation  of  the 
Stomach,  ivhich  see. 

GASTEODYiS  lA. — This  is  a painful 
affection  of  I ho  stomach,  the  consequence 
of  impaired  digestion,  and  is  attended 
with  pain,  more  or  less'  severe,  from  half 
an  hour  to  three  hours  after  a meal,  and 
which  is  generally  relieved  by  taking  a 
little  food,  and  by  pressure.  The  usual 
symptoms  of  headache  and  dyspepsia 
accompany  this  affection.  This  disease 
most  frequently  arises  from  an  absence 
of  solvent  power  in  the  gastric  juice, 
though  sometimes  it  proceeds  from  an 
excess  of  its  acidity.  In  the  former  case, 
a little  vinegar  or  a few  drops  of  muriatic 
acid,  taken  before  a meal  in  a table- 
spoonful  of  infusion  of  calumba  or  gentian, 
will  generally  remove  the  cause;  imd  in 
the  latter,  a powder  composed  of  6 grains 
of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  2 of  rhubarb, 
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and  1 of  ginger,  is  to  be  taken  an  hour 
before  each  meal.  See  Stohach. 

GAZOGENE. — A neat  chemical  appa- 
ratus employed  to  extemporize  soda  water, 
ginger  beer,  sherbet,  and  other  popular 
summer  drinks. 

GELATINE. — The  base  of  all  animal 
fibre,  as  gluten  is  of  vegetable,  both  sub- 
stances being  almost  analogous  in  their 
chemical  composition. 

Glue  is  the  coarsest  form  of  animal 
gelatine,  as  isinglass  is  the  most  perfect 
and  elegant  example.  Calf’s  foot  jelly 
is  another  instance  of  gelatine.  As 
gelatine  was  known  to  contain  a large 
proportion  of  animalizing  principle,  or 
nitrogen,  some  ten  years  ago  it  became 
the  fashion  among  physicians  to  prescribe 
gelatine  to  their  invalid  and  convalescent 
patients,  and  great  quantities  were  pre- 
paredfor  the  purpose  of  being  extemporised 
into  basins  of  soup  by  heat  and  boiling 
w'ater.  The  fallacy  of  the  plan  soon 
became  apparent,  and,  as  we  have  shown 
imder  Food  (which  see),  gelatine  was 
found  to  yield  from  itself  no  nutritive 
properties ; its  use,  unless  combined  with 
other  substances  containing  the  salts 
proper  to  animal  fibre,  being,  if  not 
hurtful,  absolutely  inoperative  for  benefit. 

GELATIO. — A species  of  sloughing 
gangrene,  the  result  of  serious  frostbites. 
See  Feostbite. 

GEMELUS. — The  name  of  twm  muscles 
of  the  thigh. 

GENEEAL  PEA  CTITIONEE.  — A 
name  applied  to  medical  men  holding  the 
rank  of  sm’geons  and  apothecaries,  and 
embracing  the  gi’eat  bulk  of  the  medical 
men  in  town  and  country.  The  general 
practitioner  acts  as  a sm'geon  and  apothe- 
cary— that  is,  he  performs  all  the  minor 
operations  that  may  occm’  in  his  practice, 
and  sometimes  even  undertakes  the  capital 
ones;  while  as  an  apothecai’y  he  acts  as 
a physician,  only  that  in  addition  he  sends 
his  own  medicine,  which  a physician 
cannot.  He  is  not,  however,  entitled  to 
fees,  the  price  chai'ged  for  his  medicine 
and  occasional  visits  being  deemed  a suf- 
ficient rccompence.  See  StruGEON,  Fees. 

GENEEATION.  See  PiiEGNANcy. 

GENIO-GLOSSUS  and  GENIO- 
HYO-GLOSSUS. — Two  sets  of  muscles 
which  connect  the  tongue  with  the  chin, 
and  with  tho  chin  and  hyoid  bone,  or 
the  small  arched  bone  found  at  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  and  to  which  the  adjacent 
soft  parts  arc  attached. 

GEEMAN  YEAvST. — This  has  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  tho  use  of 
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English  beer  yeast  in  London,  and  other 
places  conveniently  situated  for  receiving 
quickly  and  regularly  the  supplies  of  it 
whieh  are  imported  from  abroad ; but  as 
it  speedily  becomes  putrid  in  sultry 
weather,  and  does  not  in  any  season 
remain  good  long  after  its  arrival  here, 
it  is  not  suited  for  transmission  to  remote 
parts  of  the  country.  Bread  made  with 
it  while  it  is  perfectly  sweet  is  extremely 
light  and  good;  it  also  answers  the  purpose 
for  light  cakes  and  biscuits : an  ounce  of 
yeast  to  thi’ee  pounds  and  a half  of  flour 
will  be  found  the  best  proportion  to  pro- 
duce a successful  baking. 

In  using  it,  the  yeast  should  be  very 
gradually  and  perfectly  moistened,  and 
blended  with  the  warm  liquid  in  whieh 
it  is  usually  mixed;  for  unless  this  be 
done,  and  the  whole  rendered  smooth  as 
cream,  the  dough  will  not  have  the  uniform 
texture  which  it  ought  to  possess. 

GENTIAN. — One  of  the  most  useful 
of  our  bitter  roots.  The  Gentianis  lutea, 
as  it  is  botanically  called,  is  brought  in 
great  quantities  from  the  Pyrenees;  and 
though  other  parts  of  the  plant  contain 
medicinal  properties,  it  is  the  root  only, 
or  rather  the  root  stems,  which  are  pre- 
pared for  use. 

Though  not  a pure  bitter,  gentian  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  our  bitters,  and  is  largely  used  in  this 
country  as  a stomachic  and  tonic. 

The  preparations  of  this  drug  in  general 
use  are  a powder  of  the  dried  root,  a 
simple  and  a compound  tincture,  an 
extract,  and  an  infusion.  The  compound 
tincture,  from  containing  some  warm 
aromatic  spices,  orange  peel,  &c.,  is  a 
medicine  of  singular  efficaey,  and  is  now 
largely  sold  by  publicans  as  bitters.  The 
dose  is  from  2 to  3 drachms,  either  neat 
or  taken  in  water.  The  infusion  can  be 
prepai'cd  at  any  time,  and  will  be  always 
found  to  act  as  a superior  tonic  and  bitter. 

Two  drachms  of  gentian,  the  same  of 
ginger,  some  orange  peel,  and  \ a drachm 
of  grains  of  paradise,  all  bruised  and 
infused  for  six  hours  in  half  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  will,  when  cold  and  strained, 
yield  a stomachic  mixture,  of  which  two 
tablcspoonfuls  may  be  taken  with  the 
best  effect  three  times  a day ; while  in 
cases  of  indigestion,  if  10  grains  of  soda 
or  potass  are  added  to  each  dose,  the 
efficacy  will  be  still  more  enhanced. 

GEOFFHOYA.  — The  cabbage  tree 
bark.  See  Cabbage  Teee. 

GESTATION . — The  processof  develop- 
ment, or  breeding.  See  Pbegnaxcy. 


GHEE.  — Indian  butter ; general^ 
prepared  from  the  milk  of  buffaloes,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  keeping  many 
months  without  spoiling,  and  as  it  is  not 
affected  by  the  heat,  is  universally  used 
by  the  natives  of  India. 

Ghee  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  when  cool,  a little  curdled  milk,  called 
ii/re,  is  added  as  a leaven  to  promote 
coagulation.  "When  cold,  it  becomes 
quite  firm,  and  a piece  five  or  six  inches 
in  depth  is  then  cut  from  each  pipkin 
and  put  into  an  earthen  jar,  when  it  is 
churned  by  turning  a split  bamboo  in  it 
with  as  rapid  a motion  as  possible.  In 
half  an  hour  a little  hot  water  is  added, 
and  after  half  an  hour’s  longer  churning 
the  butter  or  ghee  is  formed.  It  is  now 
set  aside  for  two  days,  when  the  heat  has 
rendered  it  rancid.  It  is  again  melted 
and  boiled  tiU  the  water  in  it  is  evaporated, 
when  a little  more  tyre,  salt,  or  beetle-leaf 
is  added,  and  it  is  put  into  pots  and  kept 
for  use.  It  is  greatly  sought  after  by  all 
the  natives,  and  forms  an  important  article 
of  commerce  through  a great  part  of  India. 

GIDDINESS. — A swimming  in  the 
head,  accompanied  by  a sensation  as  if 
the  person  were  about  to  fall. 

Giddiness  is  a mere  symptom  of  fulness 
of  blood  in  the  head,  or  of  some  nervous 
affection.  See  Apopbext,  Faixtiiig,  &c. 
An  ordinary  giddiness,  arising  in  hot 
weather  from  over  exertion  or  exposure 
to  the  sun,  shoTild  be  treated  by  a mild 
aperient,  a dose  of  Epsom  salts,  or  a blue 
pill  and  seidlitz  powder. 

GIN. — A well-known  English  spirit. 
See  Hollands,  and  Spieits. 

GINGER.  — The  Zingiheris  radix. 
This  excellent  and  imiversally  used  spice 
is  the  root  of  a plant  belonging  to  the 
Natural  order  Zingiberacece,  native  to 
both  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

Medical  Peopeeties  and  Uses. — 
No  spice  is  more  generally  used  in 
medicine  than  ginger,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  warm,  stimulating  pro- 
perties, but  because  it  suits  almost  every 
stomach,  possesses  no  essential  oil,  and 
acts  as  a cordial  or  carminative,  as  well 
as  a wholesome  stimulant  to  the  coats  of 
the  stomach.  The  finest  ginger  is  brought 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  two  prin- 
cipal kinds  in  use  are  those  known  as  the 
Barbadoes  and  the  Jamaica,  the  latter 
being  in  size,  strength,  and  colour  the 
finest. 

Bruised  ginger  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  most  of  our  tinctures,  and  is 
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itself  made  into  a tinctm’c,  a syrup,  and 
also  a lozenge.  A powerful  tincture, 
made  ■with  six  or  seven  times  the  quan- 
tity of  ginger  to  the  pint  of  spirit  ordered 
by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  was  for  many 
years  a most  popular  patent  medicine, 
imder  the  name  of  Oxley’s  Essence  of 
Ginger.  This  preparation,  still  in  use, 
is  strongly  recommended  to  persons 
affected  with  weak  and  cold  stomachs. 
Powdered  ginger,  in  combination  with 
soda  and  rhubarb  or  calumba,  will  be 
found  frequently  recommended  in  this 
work  as  a good  stomachic  powder. 


GIKGEE  BOOT. 


GINGER  BEER. — There  are  many 
methods  of  preparing  this  pleasant  and 
cheap  beverage ; the  following  will  afford 
a good  efforveseing  product.  Take  of — 

Lump  sugar  ....  1 pound. 

Bruised  ginger  ...  1 ounce. 

Cream  ot  tartar  ...  6 drachms. 

Two  lemons  sliced. 

Boiling  water  ...  1 gallon. 
Macerate  the  whole,  frequently  stirring 
in  a covered  vessel  till  almost  cold ; then 
add — 

Yeast  ....'..  2 ounees, 
or  about  three  tablespoonfuls;  stir,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  covered  up  till  the 
following  day,  or  till  the  fermentation 
has  taken  place.  The  liquor  is  then  to 
be  drawn  off,  strained  through  flannel, 
and  allowed  to  ferment  another  day;  then 
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skim  ofl:*  the  scum,  bottle,  and  tie  do'wn 
the  corks. 

GINGER  BEER  POWDERS.— These 
are  nothing  more  than  common  soda  pow- 
ders, -with  the  addition  of  sugar  and  ginger, 
as  thus.  Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 3 drachms. 

Powdered  lump  sugar  . 1 ounce. 

Po-wdered  ginger  . . 2 di’achms. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  twelve 
papers. 

Tartaric  acid  ....  3 di’achms, 
and  divide  into  twelve  papers.  Tie  a 
large  and  small  powder  together  in  paii-s, 
and  when  required,  dissolve  the  largest 
or  soda  po'wder  in  a tumbler  two-thirds 
filled  with  water,  then  add  the  small  or 
acid  powder,  stir  briskly,  and  drink  while 
effervescing. 

GINGLYMUS.  — A hinge;  a name 
given  to  those  articulations  which  open 
and  shut  like  the  hinge  of  a door,  such 
as  the  elbow  joint,  the  wrist,  and  ankle. 
See  Aeticulation. 

GINSENG. — A tonic  plant  held  in 
great  esteem  by  the  Chinese,  and  so 
highly  prized,  that  few  prescriptions  are 
compounded  in  which  it  does  not  enter 
in  some  proportion. 

GLAND.  — A small  round,  oval,  or 
oblong  body;  a small  organ  secreting  a 
fluid  of  some  special  nature. 

Though  we  style  all  glands  ns  small, 
such  is  not  in  fact  the  case,  as  some  are 
of  considerable  size,  to  which  the  term 
of  organ  is  generally  applied.  Of  this 
nature  is  the  liver*,  which,  as  far  as  it 
is  a secreting  substance,  is  a gland;  so 
also  is  the  pancreas,  the  spleen,  and  the 
kidneys. 

It  is  customary,  however,  to  describe 
such  parts  as  organs,  and  confine  the 
word  gland  to  those  small  bodies,  many 
of  them  too  minute  for  common  observa- 
tion, but  which  yet  perform  most  im- 
portant functions  m the  animal  economy. 
Of  these  are  the  system  of  salivary  glands, 
situated  beneath  tho  tongue,  the  jaw,  and 
in  the  cheeks,  and  without  tho  secretion 
of  which  we  should  bo  unable  to  taste  or 
enjoy  our  food ; tho  perspiratory  glands, 
an  immense  congeries  of  minute  glands 
lying  below  the  skin,  each  one  furnished 
with  a spu'al  tube  or  duct,  that  opens 
out  on  tho  surface  of  tho  cuticle  at  what 
are  called  the  pores,  and  discharge  tlirough 
these  mouths  the  perspiration  which  they 
aro  constantly  collecting  to  pour  out,  and 
not  only  keeps  tho  skin  healthy  by  that 
means,  but  at  tho  same  lime  carries  off 
the  refuse  moisture  from  tho  body  by 
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that  ingenious  plan.  When  from  any 
cause  these  glands  do  not  pour  out  their 
fluid,  the  skin  loses  all  its  healthy  pro- 
perties, both  as  a breathing  apparatus 
and  as  an  organ  of  feeling.  See  Pek- 
SPiEATioN,  Insensiele.  Thc  lachrymal 
and  lymphatic  glands  have  already  been 
spoken  of  under  Eye,  and  Absorption,  and 
Digestion,  which  see.  There  are  still 
many  other  single  glands  and  systems 
of  glands,  such  as  the  thyroid,  in  the 
neck,  the  seat  of  goitre,  and  the  mesen- 
teric glands  of  the  abdomen. 

GLANDULAR  SWELLINGS.— 
Chronic  enlargement  of  one  or  other  of 
the  glands  ; a tumoiu’.  See  Sckofuia. 

GLANDERS.  — A malignant  and 
loathsome  disease,  to  which  the  whole 
horse  family  are  liable,  and  almost  always 
resulting  in  death.  Of  late  years  it  has 
been  proved  that  man  is  liable  to  be 
inoculated  by  this  inveterate  disease, 
and  in  all  cases  with  the  most  serious 
results.  The  disease  appears  to  be  a 
specific  affection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  nose,  resulting 
in  a number  of  tumoins  or  glandular 
swellings  of  the  throat,  the  animal  even- 
tually dying  from  incapability  to  swallow. 
Though  the  most  rigid  laws  have  been 
passed  to  prmish  all  who  expose  glan- 
dered  horses  in  street  or  market,  they  are 
still  sometimes  worked  to  the  last;  and 
men  who  have  drunk  from  a horse  trough, 
where  such  an  animal  had  lately  been 
watered,  have  been  seized  with  the  worst 
form  of  the  disease. 

GLANS. — The  name  applied  to  a part 
of  the  male  anatomy ; so  called  from  its 
shape  resembling  an  acorn. 

GLAUBER  SALTS. — A saline  pm-ga- 
tive,  and  before  the  introduction  of  Epsom 
salts  the  only  saline  purgative  in  use,  and 
though  coarse  and  griping  as  they  are, 
were  at  one  time  much  esteemed.  Glauber 
salts  are  composed  of  soda  and  sulphuric 
acid,  being  a sulphate  of  soda,  as  Epsom 
salts  are  a sulphate  of  magnesia:  these 
salts  are  now  only  used  for  cattle.  Being 
stronger  than  Epsom  salts,  their  average 
dose  is  6 drachms. 

GLAUCOMA.  See  Cataract. 

GLEET. — A thin  discharge  from  the 
urethra.  See  letter  A'". 

GLENOID. — The  name  of  a cavity  or 
articulating  smTace  in  the  scapula  or 
shoulder-blade,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
bone  of  _ the  arm  ^ilays  to  form  the 
shoulder  joint. 

GLOBULES. — Thc  small  red  particles 
which,  made  up  of  fibrin  and  red  globules, 


constitute  thc  chief  portion  of  the  blood, 
and,  wdien  it  coagulates,  its  clot. 

For  the  modern  meaning  of  tlie  word 
globule,  as  applied  by  the  followers  of 
Hahnemann,  see  HoiiCEOPATnY. 

GLOSSA. — The  Latin  for  the  tongue, 
and  the  source  of  the  names  of  all  the 
muscles  moving  that  organ.  See  Tongue. 

GLOTTIS. — The  slit  or  aperture  at 
the  entrance  of  the  organ  of  voice, 
situated  between  the  cartilage  known  as 
the  arytenoid,  and  the  access , by  which 
the  ah-  descends  the  windpipe  and  reaches 
the  lungs,  and  which  opening  is  protected 
by  the  small  cartilage  called  the  epiglottis, 
which  in  swallowing  falls  hke  a lid  or 
valve  over  the  opening.  See  Deglu- 
tition, and  Digestion,  cuts  to. 

GLUE.  — A coarse  kind  of  gelatine, 
made  by  boiling  the  skins  and  sinews  of 
animals,  till,  on  being  strained  and  cooled, 
it  hardens  into  cakes.  As  this  is  the 
commonest  kind  of  gelatine,  so  is  isinglass 
the  most  perfect. 

GLUTASI. — In  anatomy,  the  name  of 
three  sets  of  muscles  which  move  the 
thigh — the  glutceus  major,  medius,  and 
minor.  From  the  above  word  we  derive 
the  glutmal  applied  to  the  nei-ve, 
artei-y,  and  vein,  supplying  the  glutoeal 
region. 

GLUTJSUS. — The  hip,  or  buttock. 

GLUTEN. — The  tough,  tenacious  sub- 
stance left  after  washing  flour,  and  de- 
priving it  of  all  its  starch.  Gluten  is  to 
the  vegetable  w-hat  gelatine  is  to  the 
animal  kingdom.  See  Gelatine,  and 
Food. 

GLYCERINE. — This  article,  which 
modem  chemistry  has  discovered,  and  the 
knowledge  of  w-hose  uses  is  as  yet  in 
its  infancy,  is  the  base  or  proximate 
principle  of  all  oil,  grease,  and  fat.  AU 
fats  and  oils,  as  we  have  shown  under  the 
article  Food,  Heat-forming,  consist  of 
two  principles,  oleine  and  stearinc;  these 
in  their  turn  are  composed  of  an  acid, 
called  stearic,  or  oleic  acid,  combined 
wdth  an  oxide  of  lipgle  ; in  other  words, 
glycerine  is  obtained  from  the  soapboiler, 
and  is  yielded  from  his  melted  tallow  and 
oil,  at  the  moment  he  adds  thc  alkali  or 
potass  to  bis  liejuid  fat,  the  alkali  uniting 
with  the  stearic  acid,  or  the  oleic  aci^ 
whichever  may  be  the  preponderating  acid 
present,  forming  thc  saponaceous  mass  that 
is  afterwards  to  become  thc  hard  tor  ut 
soap  ; and  the  glj'cerinc,  set  free,  floats 
about  tlic  mixtui-e. 

Glycerine  is  a clear,  transparent  hquul, 
like  thin  oil,  with  a faint,  luscious  smell. 
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and  a bland,  intensely  sweet  taste,  like 
liquid  honey.  As  an  intei'nal  medicine, 
glycei’ine  has  as  yet  hardly  received  that 
attention  to  which  its  properties  entitle 
it;  externally,  however,  its  efficacy  has 
been  more  largely  tested,  and  from  its 
soothing  and  protecting  properties,  it  has 
been  much  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  emollient  soaps.  It  is,  however,  as  a 
direct  application  that  its  benefits  are 
more  observable.  In  cases  of  chapped 
hands,  excoriations  on  any  part  of  the 
skin,  particularly  in  infants  (see  In- 
fant),  cracked  lips,  abrasions,  scratches, 
and  other  afiections  or  accidents,  the  gly- 
ceiine  apphed  pure  to  the  part  will  be 
found  very  serviceable.  As  a cosmetic,  a 
lotion  of  glycerine  in  elder-flower  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  ^ an  ounce  of  the  former 
to  6 ounces  of  the  latter,  makes  a very 
good  wash  for  the  face,  particularly  in 
cold  weather.  Glycerine  has  been  used  in 
cases  of  deafness,  but  its  effects  are  very 
questionable. 

GLITCYEEHIZA.— The  botanical 
name  of  Liquorice  Eoot,  which  see. 

GLA^STEE.  See  Enema,  and  Injec- 
tion. 

GOATS’  MILK.  See  Milk. 

GODFEEY’S  COEDIAL.— The  article 
vended  under  this  name,  when  properly 
prepared  and  judiciously  used,  is  an  ex- 
cellent cordial  medicine  in  most  cases 
of  griping  and  other  UTitations  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  of  children ; and,  if 
not  persisted  in  as  a habit,  or  given  to 
children  to  make  them  sleep,  as  safe  and 
proper  a compoimd  as  needs  be  given,  and 
certainly  holds  a second  place  to  “Dalby’s 
Carminative,”  which  we  regard  as  the 
best  of  this  kind  of  patent  medicines. 
Godfrey’s  cordial  is  composed  of  sassafras 
chips,  coriander,  aniseed  and  caraway 
seeds,  and  ginger,  boiled  for  a certain  time 
in  water,  to  which  a quantity  of  treacle  or 
sugar,  with  a due  proportion  of  laudanum, 
is  added,  and  after  standing  for  some  time 
to  digest,  is  strained  and  bottled.  When 
bought  at  a wholesale  house,  proper  direc- 
tions as  to  the  dose,  regulated  according 
to  the  amount  of  laudanum  used,  accom- 
pany llie  bottle,  and  should  be  always 
attended  to.  Eut  as  most  chemists  make 
a Godfrey’s  cordial  of  tlieir  own,  the  dose 
requisite  for  the  agedf  the  child  for  which 
it  is  bought  should  always  be  ascertained 
when  the  article  is  purcliascd. 

GOITEE,  BEONGllOGLLE,  on 
DEEBYSIIIEE  NECK,  as  the  general 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  the 
throat  is  variously  called,  according  to 
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the  country  or  locality  in  which  the 
disease  is  prevalent. 

The  CAUSES  of  this  unsightly  deformity 
are  far  from  being  satisfactorily  under- 
stood. By  some  it  has  been  assigned  to 
drinking  snow-water ; by  others,  to  water 
loaded  with  lime  and  magnesia ; but  it 
has  been  found  epidemic  in  localities 
where  neither  of  these  circumstances 
prevail. 

It  more  frequently  attacks  females  than 
males,  and,  though  present  from  early  life, 
seldom  becomes  greatly  enlarged  till  the 
person  ‘has  tuimed  forty;  cases,  however, 
not  uufrequently  occm’  where  it  advances 
from  the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  a few 
years  attains  a considerable  size.  Those 
most  frequently  attacked  with  goitre  are 
persons  of  a phlegmatic  temperament. 

Tkeatment. — Before  commencing  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  a piece  of  tape 
should  be  first  passed  round  the  neck,  and 
the  exact  size  of  the  swelling  and  throat 
taken ; the  measure  being  put  aside,  that 
it  may  be  used  every  month  to  test  the 
progress  of  the  cure,  by  showing  how 
much  less  is  the  girth  of  both. 

As  iodine  is  the  chief  remedy  on  which 
any  reliance  can  be  placed,  it  must  be 
used  both  externally  and  internally  at  the 
same  time,  though  in  different  prepara- 
tions. 

Iodine  Ointment. — Take  of — 

Gamphor 1 drachm. 

Iodine ^ drachm. 

Spu'its  of  wine  ...  10  drops, 

(to  powder  the  camphor). 

White  ointment  . . 1 ounce. 

Mix : a small  piece  of  this  ointment  is 
to  be  rubbed  steadily  and  effectually  aU 
over  the  tumoui*  every  night  before  going 
to  bed,  a warm  bran  poultice  being  laid 
over  the  whole  to  induce  absorption.  A 
poultice  should  also  precede  the  use  of  the 
ointment,  so  as  to  relax  and  open  the 
pores  of  the  skin. 

Mixture. — Take  of — 

Hydriodate  of  potass  . 1 drachm. 

Infusion  of  gentian  . 8 ounces. 
Tincture  of  ginger  . 2 drachms. 
Mix : one  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  four 
times  a day. 

Every  fourth  day  the  ointment  should 
bo  intermitted  for  two  days,  to  allow  the 
skin  to  recover  from  the  friction.  Some 
practitioners  paint  the  tumour  with  the 
tinctiu-o  of  iodine;  but  the  benefit  of 
friction,  with  the  stimulating  properties 
of  the  camphor’,  add  so  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  ti’catment,  that  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  the  ointment 
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as  the  best  means.  Three  months’  steady 
employment  of  the  above  remedies  will 
generally  reduce  the  gland  to  an  almost 
natural  appearance.  In  obstinate  cases,  or 
where,  after  one  or  two  months’  un- 
steady use  of  the  ointment  and  mixture, 
there  is  no  perceptible  reduction  in  the 
tumour,  the  local  means  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  one  of  Pulvermachcr’s  belts 
or  necklaces  passed  round  the  throat, 
one  pole  of  the  belt  being  applied  flat  to 
the  spine  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the 
chain  carried  once  or  twice  round  the 
neck  and  over  the  goitre ; and  the  pole  of 
tlie  other  extremity  placed  on  the  centre 
of  the  tumour.  See  Galvanism,  Me- 
dical. 

After  wearing  the  chain  for  eight  or  ten 
days  the  ointment  may  be  again  resinned 
for  another  week,  and  again  interrupted, 
to  make  way  for  the  Pulvermacher’s  band ; 
and  so  on  in  alternation  tiU  the  cure  is 
efiected, 

GOLDEN  OINTMENT.— A bright 
yellow  ointment,  made  by  finely  powder- 
ing red  precipitate,  and  mixing  it  with 
spermaceti  ointment.  This  ointment, 
made  with  1 drachm  of  the  rod  oxide  of 
mercury  to  1 ounce  of  spermaceti  oint- 
ment, forms  an  admirable  application  for 
the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyelids, 
to  which  some  scrofulous  persons  are 
liable.  A patent  medicine  under  the 
name  of  Golden  Ointment  for  the  eyes 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  given 
above. 

GOMPHOSIS. — An  articulation  simi- 
lar to  a nail  in  a board.  The  articulation 
of  the  teeth  in  the  two  jaws. 

GONOERHQ5A. — A flowing  of  the 
seminal  secretion.  A misnomer,  as  we 
shall  show  when  we  treat  of  this  disease 
under  the  letter  V,  which  see. 

GOOSEBERRY. — The  Hihcs  grossu- 
laria,  as  this  grateful  and  wholesome  fruit 
is  botanically  called.  When  ripe,  the 
gooseberry  is  one  of  the  most  coohng  and 
refreshing  of  our  English  fruits,  and, 
besides  being  acidulous,  is  also  slightly 
laxative ; and  in  consequence  of  the  largo 
proportion  of  sugar  it  contains,  the 
gooseberry  makes  an  excellent  wine, 
which  greatly  resembles  champs  gne,  from 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  it  con- 
tains. 

GORGET. — The  name  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned instrument  used  in  the  02icration  of 
lithotomy. 

GOULARD  EXTRACT,  on  GOU- 
LARD WATER. — A name  given  to  a 
preparation  of  the  extract  of  lead  and 


water,  made  in  the  proportion  of  ^ an 
ounce  of  the  extract  of  lead  to  an  imperial 
pint  of  distilled  water,  used  as  a lotion  for 
inflamed  eyes. 

GOULARD’S  OINTMENT.— A cool- 
ing cerate,  either  made  by  mixing  finely 
powdered  sugar  of  lead  with  white  oint- 
ment, or  by  rubbing  extract  of  lead  into  the 
ointment. 

GOURD,  OR  VEGETABLE  MAR- 
ROW.— See  Pumpkin,  and  Vegetable 
Marrow.  A good  edilile  food. 

GOUT. — This  disease,  which  physicians 
have  classed  as  one  of  those  belonging  to 
diseases  of  the  blood,  has  long  been  a re- 
proach to  the  practice  of  physic,  from  the 
uncertain  and  erratic  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  customary  to  treat  it ; the 
symptoms  being  regarded  as  the  disease, 
while  the  true  characters  of  the  complaint, 
like  its  cause,  have  been  too  frequently 
lost  sight  of. 

The  modern  theory  of  the  cause  is  that 
it  depends  upon  some  specific  morbid 
principle  existing  in  the  blood,  the  con- 
sequence of  a faulty  assimilation  of  the 
elements  of  nutrition,  and  that  such,  ac- 
cumulating in  the  blood,  finally  leads  to 
that  chain  of  morbid  actions  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  gout.  The 

SuMPTOMS  commence  with  loss  of  ap- 
petite, lassitude,  and  torpor,  with  coldness 
"and  numbness  of  the  extremities,  alter- 
nating with  prickings  in  the  joints, 
cramps,  fulness  of  the  veins,  and  tume- 
faction of  the  limb,  principally  of  the  leg. 
About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
paroxysm  usually  commences  with  an  ex- 
cruciating pain  in  the  ball  of  the  great 
toe,  followed  soon  after  by  rigors,  and  the 
most  acute  symptoms  of  intense  bodily 
perturbation,  till,  after  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  hom's,  or  till  the  evening  after 
the  first  burst  of  pain,  the  sufiering  having 
gradually  increased  to  a point  of  culmi- 
nating agony,  the  pain  begins  slowly  to 
abate,  a perspiration  more  or  less  profuse 
breaks  out  over  the  body,  and  the  patient 
is  enabled  to  draw  his  breath,  and  feel 
that  his  tortiues  have  jiassed  for  the  time ; 
when,  the  racked  mind  and  exhausted  body 
released  from  their  stretch  of  torment, 
the  freed  patient  fulls  into  a profound 
sleep.  "When  he  at  length  wakes  from 
this  hapiiy  oblivion,  he  finds  his  late 
shapely  limb  disfigured  out  of  all  recollec- 
tion by  the  swelling  which  has  set  in,  and 
by  the  inflamed  appearance  of  the  cuticle. 
Every  evening,  for  a succession  of  nights, 
he  has  a return  of  pain  and  feverj  but  not 
lo  ihc  extent  of  the  first  attack,  which 
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continues  till  the  morning,  when  the  pain 
gradually  subsides. 

This  first  attack,  with  the  nightly  return 
of  the  paroxysm,  but  less  severe  for  a 
certain  number  of  occasions — sometimes 
only  a few,  on  others  amounting  to  a long 
series  of  returns — constitutes  what  is 
kno^NTi  as  the  disease  of  gout.  Some  per- 
sons compare  the  pain  of  an  attack  to 
having  all  the  bones  of  the  foot  dislocated 
at  once,  and  a stream  of  hot  water  poured 
on  the  sensitive  parts.  Gout  was  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  a disease  peculiar  to 
the  rich  and  luxmuous ; and  though  it  does 
most  frequently  occiu*  in  those  who  live 
highly,  on  rich  dishes,  indulge  in  large 
quantities  of  generous  wine,  and  take  little 
exercise,  it  is  also  not  unfrequently  found 
among  the  harder- worked  and  less  afiluent 
portion  of  society ; but  only  in  those  who 
partake  of  large  quantities  of  malt  or 
spu'ituous  liquors,  for  among  the  ill-fed, 
the  temperate,  and  hard  worked,  gout  is 
never  heard  of.  It  is  a well-known  fact, 
that  those  people  who  consume  the  sour 
wines,  or  drink  piue  spirits,  as  the 
Erench,  Germans,  and  Scotch,  are  sel- 
dom known  to  be  affected  by  this  disease ; 
while  those  who  take  large  quantities  of 
the  strong,  sweet  wines  of  Portugal,  or 
consrtme  much  malt  liquor,  as  the  aris- 
tocracy, porters,  draymen,  and  coal- whip - 
pers  of  this  country,  are  liable  to  it  in  an 
especial  manner. 

The  TKEATMEXT  is  divided  into  that 
during  the  paroxysm,  and  the  means 
adopted  during  the  intervals  of  the  attack ; 
the  latter  for  the  double  object  of  pre- 
venting a recurrence,  and,  if  possible,  to 
neutralize  the  poisonous  formations  pecu- 
liar to  the  disease.  As  a general  rule,  but 
little  medicine  is  required  during  the 
paroxysm  or  fit  of  the  gout.  Confining 
the  patient,  if  young,  to  a spare  diet ; if  a 
high  liver,  and  advanced  in  life,  by  mo- 
derating the  amount  arid  quality  of  his 
dietary ; avoiding  all  causes  of  irritation, 
keeping  the  limb  warm  and  quiet,  the 
mind  tranquil,  and  the  body  in  a state  of 
repose,  are  the  most  important  general 
rules.  To  carry  out  these  intentions,  the 

ijatient  should  be  kept  warm  in  bed,  the 
imb  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  the 
softest  wool  or  cotton,  the  whole  being 
enveloped  by  a silkr  handkerebief,  and  n 
the  arm,  carefully  suspended  by  a broad 
sling  from  the  neck ; the  effect  of  the 
cotton  being  to  keep  the  limb  in  a kind 
of  warm  vapour-bath,  that  material  keep- 
ing in  and  around  the  part,  all  (he  moisture 
given  off  from  the  cuticle.  To  allay  any 
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irritation  which  might  arise  from  crudities 
in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  a five-grain 
blue  pill  may  bo  given  every  other  night 
for  two  or  three  times,  followed  the  next 
morning  by  a black  draught;  or  one  of 
the  following  pills  taken  every  night,  and 
a seidlitz  powder  every  morning.  Take 
of — 

Compound  colocynth 
pill drachm. 

Blue  pill ^ drachm. 

Extract  of  henbane  . 1 scruple. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  12  pills.  To 
relieve  the  dry  heat  of  the  skin,  the 
following  diaphoretic  mixture  should  be 
given  frequently  dm-ing  the  night  and 
day,  while  the  patient  is  awake.  Take 
of — 

Bicarbonate  of  potass  2 di’achms. 

Camphor  water  ...  4 ounces. 

Ipecacuanha  wine  . . ^ ounce. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  . ^ ounce. 

Spirits  of  mindererus  . 3 ounces. 

Syrup  of  saffron  . . 2 drachms. 

Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given  every 
four  hours. 

When  the  bowels  are  naturally  sluggish, 
and  the  presence  of  much  feculent  matter 
is  suspected,  a more  powerful  pmrgative 
must  be  employed,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  following.  Take  of — 

Powdered  aloes  ...  24  grains. 

Powdered  scammony  . 12  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . 24  grains. 


Calomel 18  grains. 

Soap sufficient  to 


make  a mass,  which  divide  into  fifteen 
pills;  two  to  be  taken  night  and  morn- 
ing till  they  act  freely,  followed,  if  neces- 
sary, once  a day,  by  a black  draught. 

In  the  intervals,  the  treatment  consists 
in  a strict  rcgulationof  the  diet,  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  animal  food,  fermented  liquors, 
and  other  exciting  causes  of  the  disease ; 
the  adoption  of  a vegetable  dietary,  if 
possible,  with  exercise,  the  uso  of  the 
llesh-brush,  tonies,  aperients,  occasional 
chalybeates,  and  the  employment  of  the 
Bath  waters.  The  article  to  which  me- 
dical men  have  of  late  years  looked  with 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  treatment 
of  gout  in  this  period  of  the  disease  is 
colchicum;  but  though  some  physieians 
profess  to  have  obtained  the  most  signal 
advantages  from  its  use,  others  have  been 
unable  to  realize  any  beneficial  results. 
Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  given,  and  also  on  the  time 
of  taking  it. 

As  colchicum  is  a medicine  often  at- 
tended with  great  risk  in  its  cnipkynxnt. 
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it  should  only  he  taken  under  the  advice 
of  a medical  man,  and  never  given  till  the 
bowels  have  been  previously  well  acted 
on.  The  i'ollowing  is  a very  good  com- 
bination of  the  ebug,  and  is  both  a safe 
and  etfective  prcj)aration.  Take  of — 

Epsom  salts  . ^ ounce. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  2 drachms. 

Mint  M'^ater  ....  5 ounces. 
Mix,  and  add — 

Laudanum  ....  1 drachm. 

Wine  of  colchicum . . 3 drachms. 
Mix : one  tablespoonful  to  be  given  every 
four  or  six  hours  in  the  day. 

By  the  application  of  cold,  or  from  an 
injudicious  treatment,  gout  is  sometimes 
driven  from  the  stuface,  or  the  extremities, 
and  suddenly  manifests  itself  by  attacking 
some  internal  organ,  causing  most  serious 
and  often  fatal  consequences.  In  this 
manner  when  it  attacks  the  stomach, 
there  are  violent  pains  in  that  organ,  in- 
creased by  pressm’e  on  the  part,  attended 
■with  sickness,  vomiting,  and  a sense  of 
faintness,  with  a weak  and  fluttering 
pulse.  These  symptoms  should  be  imme- 
diately met  by  giving  half  a drachm  of 
the  carbonate  of  soda  in  a cupful  of  warm 
water,  as.warm  as  it  can  be  drunk ; and  if 
there  is  considerable  exhaustion,  by  a 
small  quantity  of  brandy,  or  else  by  a 
teaspoonful  of  sal  volatile  in  a wineglass 
of  cold  water ; at  the  same  time  the  feet 
ai-e  to  be  plunged  into  a mustard  foot- 
bath, while  a mustard  poultice  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  i^it  of  the  stomach,  or  else  a 
folded  flannel,  wrung  out  of  boiling  water, 
and  sprinkled  with  turpentine,  aj)plied 
instead  of  the  poultice.  The  object  for 
which  these  remedies  are  employed  is  to 
draw  the  gout  from  the  stomach,  and  in- 
duce it  to  return  to  the  part  from  whence 
it  had  fled,  or  to  some  other  member  or 
locality  on  the  extremities. 

A steady  course  of  tonics,  such  as  qui- 
nine and  ii’on,  is  to  be  continued  during 
the  intervals,  with  exercise,  cold  bathing, 
and  friction  with  the  flesh-brush.  All 
acescent  wines,  particularly  port  and 
claret,  are  to  bo  avoided,  and  Madeira  and 
sherry  substituted ; while  those  accus- 
tomed to  malt  liquor  should  use  a little 
pure  spii-its  and  cold  water  as  a beverage 
at  meals. 

While  the  treatment  for  retrocedent 
gout,  or  that  form  of  the  disease  which 
flits  from  place  to  place,  is  to  commence 
by  giving  Avarm,  aromatic  stimulants,  as 
already  stated,  with  ammonia,  ether,  assa- 
fcctida,  camphor,  and  musk,  if  necessary 
assisted  by  mustard  and  tui-pentine. 


GOUTY  CONCKETIONS,  or  Chalk- 
stones,  as  these  earthy  deposits  are  popu- 
larly called,  arc  composed  of  urate  of  soda, 
which,  being  remarkably  insoluble,  is, 
when  once  thrown  out  by  the  vessels,  and 
deposited  in  the  bursa  of  the  joints,  in  the 
ligaments,  and  cellular  tissue  imder  the 
cuticle,  extremely  ditficult  to  remove  by 
reabsorption.  It  is  the  deposition  of  these 
earthy  particles  which  gives  that  singular 
knotty  and  disfigured  appearance  to  the 
fingers  and  toes  of  persons  habitually 
liable  to  gout.  The  only  agent  known  to 
produce  any  effect  on  these  depositions,  by 
causing  their  absorption,  was  benzoic 
acid,  but  that  had  to  be  given  in  such 
large  and  repeated  doses  that  few  stomachs 
could  endure  the  remedy.  Nature,  how- 
ever, occasionally  effects  a temporary  cure 
by  the  bm-sting  of  the  skin  over  the  dis- 
tended part,  and  by  liberating  a perfect 
show  of  chalk-stones  of  all  sizes,  from  that 
of  a pin’s  head  to  a small  bean. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  profession 
has  found  in  galvanism  a remedial  agent 
in  gout  of  singular  power  and  efficacy, 
and  which,  by  means  of  Pulvermacher’s 
chain  bands  and  belts,  has  been  employed 
with  surprising  success,  both  in  allaying 
the  intense  pain  suffered  in  the  first  part 
of  the  paroxysm,  and  subsequently  in 
stimulating  the  vessels  to  absorb  the  de- 
positions thrown  out  in  old-standing  eases 
the  m’ate  of  soda.  In  the  acute  stage 
of  the  disease  the  galvanism  generated  by 
these  portable  batteries  has  the  effect  of 
not  only  subduing  the  pain,  and  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  for  opium,  but 
almost  immediately  induces  a deep  and 
refreshing  sleep.  The  weai-ing  a belt  or 
band  of  a sufficient  galvanic  power  for 
one  or  two  houi-s  is  frequently  sufficient 
to  effect  these  gp’eat  and  beneficial  results. 
Eor  the  purpose  of  producing  absorption, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a nflld 
and  continuous  ciuTcnt  of  the  galvanic 
fluid  for  several  weeks.  According  as  the 
gout  is  in  the  foot  or  hand  will  depend 
the  application  of  the  chain  or  belt ; in 
either  case  one  pole  must  rest  on  the  spine, 
while  the  length  of  the  belt  is  carried 
spirally  roimd  the  limb,  across  the  aflcctcd 
part,  with  the  opposite  pole  resting  on  the 
tumefaction.  The  effect  of  these  galvanic 
bands  of  Mr.  rulvcrmachcr’s  in  subduing 
the  intense  pain  of  an  attack  of  gout,  and 
inducing  a deep  sleep  in  the  jiatient,  is  a 
fact  as  remarkable  in  a scientific  ns  m a 
curative  point  of  Anew.  See  Galvaxism, 
Mehical. 

GOM^LAND  S lotion.— a cosmetic, 
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some  jeai’s  ago  liclcl  in  great  esteem  as  a 
wash  for  the  face  in  cases  of  freckles,  pim- 
ples, and  other  eruptive  affections  of  the 
skin.  The  Gowlaud’s  lotion  is  made  by 
adding  six  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate 
to  every  pint  of  hitter  almond  emulsion. 

GEACISLIS.  — A.  long,  thin  flexor 
muscle  of  the  thigh. 

GEAINS  OF  PAE.ADISE,  or  Guinea 
Gkains. — A variety  of  the  cardamoms, 
known  in  the  shops  as  the  larger  carda- 
mom seeds,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  gri{ins  of  paradise  are  sold  loose,  and 
the  common  or  lesser  cardamoms  in  their 
capsules.  In  then.'  medicinal  properties 
the  grains  are  simdar  to  the  other,  being 
a warm,  aromatic  carminative  and  stimu- 
lant. 

GEANATE  COETEX.— The  hark  of 
the  Pomegranate,  which  see. 

GEANULATION. — A term  used  by 
sui’geons  to  express  the  growth  of  fleshy 
fibre,  wdiich  springs  up  in  wounds  and 
ulcers  when  the  process  of  cme  is  being 
effected  by  the  second  intention.  It  is  so 
called  from  the  fact  of  the  flesh  springing 
up  in  separate  particles,  like  grains  or 
granules.  Occasionally,  when  the  system 
is  out  of  order,  and  the  part  weak,  the 
granulations  spring  up  with  remarkable 
rapidity;  when  such  is  the  case  they  are 
called  watery  granulations,  or  proud  flesh. 
This  excessive  and  unhealthy  activity  is 
easily  corrected  by  a weak  solution  of 
bluestone. 

GEAPES.  See  Vine. 

GEATIOLA  OFFICINALIS.— Hys- 
sop, which  see. 

GEAVEDO. — A medical  term  for  a 
sense  of  cold  and  oppression  in  the  head. 

GEAVEL. — This  disease  is  frequently 
divided  into  what  is  known  among  me- 
dical men  as  EEi)  and  white  sand,  from 
the  colour  of  the  deposit,  the  symptoms 
being  alike  in  both  cases,  though  the 
nature  of  the  deposit  is  diflerent,  and  the 
treatment  opposite. 

SriiPTO-MS. — Tliese  usually  commence 
with  a dull,  heavy  pain  about  the  loins, 
weariness,  and  lassitude,  frequent  desire 
to  make  water,  accompanied  with  inita- 
tion  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  great 
pain,  and  often  an  itching  feeling  in  the 
glans.  The  digestion  is  more  or  less  im- 
paired, with  llatulenge,  constipation,  and 
acidity  of  the  stomach ; the  skin  feels  dry 
and  feverish,  tlic  tongue  is  furred,  and 
there  is  occasional  thirst.  The  urine  is 
generally  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  of  a 
great  specific  gravity ; is  discharged  witli 
much  diflicuUy,  has  a strong  smell,  and 
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often  becomes  tm'bid  on  cooling,  throw'ing 
down,  from  within  an  hour  of  voiding,  a 
sandy  precipitate  or  powder,  sometimes 
red  or  pink,  sometimes  w’hite,  and  occa- 
sionally partaking  of  both  colours. 

Teeatjient. — In  cases  of  Bed  Sand, 
or  gravel  of  a red  or  pink  coloui’,  the 
chief  dependence  must  be  placed  on  a 
strictly  vegetable  diet,  the  frequent  use  of 
diluents,  such  as  balm  tea  and  barley 
water,  in  which  about  10  or  15  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  potass,  or  carbonate  of 
soda,  are  to  be  taken  every  four  or  six 
horns ; or  10  drops  of  the  liqtior  potassce 
may  be  taken  three  times  a day,  in  milk 
or  barley  water.  Gentle  exercise  should 
be  recommended  daily,  the  flesh-brush 
used  night  and  morning  over  the  loins, 
and,  as  a general  drink,  soda  w'ater,  or 
any  of  the  aerated  waters — the  saline 
springs  of  Carlsbad  being  regarded  as 
most  beneficial  in  this  form  of  gravel. 
The  composition  of  this  species  of  gravel, 
or  red  sand,  is  chiefly  lithate  of  ammonia 
and  lithic  acid. 

The  White  Sand  is  composed  of  the 
phosphates  of  ammonia,  magnesia,  and 
lime,  or,  as  it  is  chemically  termed,  the 
triple  phosphates.  The  tbeatment  in 
this  form  of  gravel  demands  a full  and 
generous  diet,  with  strict  attention  to  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  frequent 
exhibition  of  small  doses  of  the  mineral 
acids,  such  as  the  nitric,  muriatic,  and 
nitro-mui'iatic.  The  best  vehicle  in  which 
these  can  be  given  is  an  infusion  of  ca- 
momiles, quassia,  calumba,  or  w’ormwood, 
from  3 to  5 di’ops  in  a cupful  of  the  in- 
fusion being  taken  four  times  a day.  In 
all  cases  of  gravel  the  bowels  must  bo 
kept  open,  and  the  healthy  action  of  the 
stomach  insured  by  tonics  or  bitters.  A 
warm  bath  shoulcl  be  occasionally  em- 
ployed, and  in  all  cases  the  flesh-brush 
used  to  promote  an  increased  action  of  the 
skin  over  the  loins.  Sometimes  the  gravel 
is  composed  largely  of  oxalic  acul,  in 
which  case  the  diet  must  bo  so  regulated 
as  to  reject  all  substances  containing 
oxalic  acid.  AVhen  a large  quantity  of 
gravel  is  long  retained  in  tbe  bladder, 
several  particles  adhere  together,  Svhich, 
forming  a nucleus,  attracts  other  part  ides, 
till,  finally,  a calculus  or  stone  is  formed, 
leading  to  the  operation  of  breaking' 
down,  LithoLrili/ ; or  extraction,  Litho- 
tonu/,  which  see,  and  Stone. 

GKEEN  SICKNESS,  on  CHLO- 
EOSIS. — Tins  is  a disease  caused  by  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  blood,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  due  quantity  of  red  globulca 
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inits composition;  inconsequence  ofwhicli 
tlio  body  becomes  pale  and  emaciated. 

Symptoms. — Listlessncss  and  fatigue 
after  the  slightest  exertion,  pains  in  the 
back,  loins,  and  hips,  M’ith  palpitations, 
flatulence,  and  acid  eructations.  The  appe- 
tite notonly  fails,  but  becomes  so  depraved 
that  the  patient,  rejecting  all  natural  food, 
eagerly  devours  lime,  chalk,  slate  pencil, 
einders,  and  things  of  the  most  opposite 
nature.  After  a time  the  lips  become 
perfectly  white,  a livid  areola  or  circle 
appears  round  the  eyes,  while  the  counte- 
nanee  assumes  a greenish-yellow  hue,  from 
whence  the  name  of  the  disease  is  derived. 
The  feet  and  legs  finally  become  cold  and 
puffy,  or  oedematous,  and  a state  of  low, 
hectic  fever  supervenes. 

The  TBEATMENT  consists  in  supplying 
the  body  with  those  articles  which  will 
increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
blood,  and  restore  to  it  the  principles  of 
which  it  has  been  robbed  by  diseased 
action.  For  this  purpose  the  diet  should 
be  full  and  generous,  with  a limited  sup- 
ply of  wine,  the  employment  of  iron, 
and  the  exhibition  of  tonics,  and  by  the 
employment  of  emmenagogues — such  as 
Griffith’s  Mixture,  which  see — to  excite  a 
special  action  on  the  womb.  Besides 
these  means,  exercise,  without  fatigue,  is 
to  be  adopted,  salt  water  bathing,  the  free 
use  of  chalybeate  waters,  especially  those 
of  Tunbridge  Wells.  But  that  on  which 
the  greatest  reliance  is  to  be  placed  is 
the  agency  of  medical  galvanism,  the 
daily  transmission  of  shocks  through  the 
pubic  region,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  the 
constant  wearing  of  one  of  Pulvermacher’s 
galvanic  belts.  See  Galvanism,  Medi- 
cal, and  Womb,  Diseases  oe. 

GREGORY’S  POWDER.— A pre- 
scription of  the  celebrated  Dr.  James 
Gregory,  of  Edinburgh.  The  Doctor  was 
in  the  habit  of  frequently  using  it  hina- 
self,  and  prescribing  it  so  largely  for  his 
patients,  that  in  time  every  chemist’s 
shop  in  Scotland  prepared  it  for  the  use 
of  the  public.  It  is  a very  excellent 
stomachic,  antacid,  and  carminative,  and 
may  be  given  with  equal  confidence  to 
children  as  to  adults. 

Gregory’s  powder  is  made  by  mixing 
intimately,  in  a W’’edgwood  mortar,  1 
ounce  or  part  of  powdered  Jamaica 
ginger,  2 ounces  or  parts  of  powdered 
rhubarb,  and  6 ounces  or  parts  of  cal- 
cined magnesia.  The  dose  is  from  a tea- 
6])00nful  to  a tablespoonful,  in  a little 
plain  or  peppermint  water,  two  or  three 
times  a day. 


GREGORY’S  PILLS.— The  com- 
pound colocynth  pills  are  those  which,  in 
Scotland,  pass  under  the  name  of  Gregory’s 
pills.  When  properly  made,  and  not  long 
kept,  this  is  one  of  the  best  laxative  pills 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  may  be  taken 
with  safety  by  both  males  and  females, 
and  in  nearly  every  condition  of  the  body. 
The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  pills. 

GREY  POWDER,  professionally 
known  as  the  JELydrargyrum  c.  Creta. 
This  very  useful  mercurial  alterative  pow- 
der is  composed  of  mercury  and  chalk 
rubbed  together,  till  all  the  globules  of  the 
mercury  disappear,  the  whole  being  re- 
duced to  a state  of  protoxide  of  mercury. 

Medical  Peopeeties. — It  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  diseases 
and  ailments  in  which  grey  pow’der  may 
not  be  usefully  employed,  either  alone  or 
in  combination  with  scammony  and  rhu- 
barb. Grey  powder  acts  as  an  alterative, 
sialogogue,and  as  an  aperient.  As  an  alter- 
ative the  dose  is  from  1 to  2 grains ; as  a 
sialogogue,  from  \ a grain  to  1 grain,  in 
combination  with  kino ; and  as  an  aperient, 
from  4 to  8 grains.  See  Quicksilvbe. 

GRIFFITH’S  MIXTURE.— A very 
highly  esteemed  emmenagogue  mixture, 
particularly  serviceable  in  all  cases  of 
uterine  retention,  where  the  system  is 
weak,  the  blood  poor,  and  the  body 
debilitated, — such  as  in  chlorosis,  or  green 
sickness.  Take  of — 

Myrrh  (in  powder)  . . 2 drachms. 

Sugar 2 di’achms. 

Carbonate  of  potass  . 1 drachm. 

Sulphate  of  iron 
(purified)  ....  50  grains. 

Spirits  of  nutmeg  . . 1 ounce. 

Water 18  ounces. 

Mix  the  myrrh,  potass,  and  sugar  together 
in  a mortar,  adding  the  water  by  degrees ; 
lastly,  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron,  pour 
the  whole  into  a bottle,  add  the  spirit  of 
nutmeg,  shake  them  well  together,  and 
keep  the  bottle  closely  corked.  The  dose  is 
two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a day. 

GUAIACUM.— Tlie  resin  of  a West 
Indian  tree,  called  the  Lignum  vita,  a 
plant  belonging  to  tho  Natural  order 
Zygophyllacea. 

Pbepaeations. — The  forms  in  which 
the  guaiacum — holy  wood,  or  wood  of  Ufit 
as  the  tree  is  differently  called — is  found 
in  the  shops  are — first,  the  raspings  of 
the  wood  itself  {Upnum  guaiaci) ; the 
resinous  gum  obtained  from  the  wood 
igumi  guaiaci) ; the  powder  of  this  gum- 
resin  {pulvis  guaiaci) ; two  tinctures,  oiio 
with  and  tho  other  without  ammonia 
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{tlnctura  guaiaci)  ; and  the  mixtui’o 
(mistttra  guaiaci). 

Medical  Puopekties  and  Uses. — 
All  the  preparations  of  this  plant  act  in 
one  manner  on  the  human  system — 
namely,  as  a diaphoretic,  to  produce 
perspiration  or  sweating ; and  whatever 
benefit  .they  exereise  is  produced  by  that 
action  on  the  cuticle.  Guaiacum  is  of 


LIGNUM  TIT.E,  OR  GUAIACUM  PLANT. 

service  in  all  affections  of  the  skin, 
especially  clironic  cuticular  affections,  in 
syphilis,  and  particularly  in  rheumatism. 
Its  great  action  on  the  skin,  however,  is 
shown  most  effectively  in  the  latter  class 
of  chronic  disease,  for  which,  in  fact,  it 
was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a specific. 
The  rasped  wood  is  used  as  a decoction, 
either  alone  or  with  . sarsaparilla  and 
dulcamara,  in  affections  of  the  skin,  the 
dose  being  a cupful  three  times  a day. 

Eor  rheumatism  it  is  customary  either 
to  take  10  grains  of  the  powdered  gum 
with  a teaspoonful  of  milk  of  sulphur  three 
times  a day,  or  two  tcaspoonfuls  of  the 
tincture  in  a little  gruel  night  and  morn- 
ing, or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  follow- 
ing mixture  three,  times  a day,  and  a 
Plummer’s  pill  night  and  morning, 
MixUire  of  guaiacum. — Take  of — 
Powdered  gum  arabic  . \ drachm. 
Powdered  guaiacum  . ^ drachm. 

Powdered  nitre  . . . i drachm. 

Cinnamon  water  . . 6 ounces. 

Eub  down  the  above  articles  smoothly 
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in  a mortar,  put  them  in  a bottle,  and 
add — 

Laudanum  ....  1 drachm. 

Tinctm'eof  hyoscyamus  1 drachm. 
Mix.  See  Eheumatism. 

GUINEA -WOEM,  or  the  Filaria 
medinensis,  is  one  of  the  parasites  infest- 
ing the  human  body  in  all  tropical 
regions,  though  from  the  greater  fre- 
quency in  which  it  is  found  in  Western 
Afriea  it  has  received  the  name  of  the 
Guinea-worm.  This  reptile,  that  not 
unfrequently  extends  to  the  length  of 
six  feet,  has  a black  head,  and  a white 
body,  tapering  to  a fine  point ; the  average 
diameter  is  one-twelfth  of  an  inch : alto- 
gether it  looks  not  unlike  the  string  of  a 
violin,  being  remarkably  tenacious  and 
tough.  All  persons,  black  or  white, 
residing  in  tropical  climates,  if  exposed 
to  the  influence,  are  liable  to  be  infested 
noth  these  parasites,  which  attack  the 
feet,  legs,  back,  or  any  part  of  the  body 
coming  in  contact  with  the  water  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  embryo,  which  works 
its  way  rmder  the  skin,  where  it  lies  in  a 
sac  in  the  cellular  tissue,  giving  no  irrita- 
tion or  indication  of  its  presence  till 
developed  long  enough  to  escape,  when, 
after  causing  much  heat,  pain,  and  annoy- 
ance in  the  part,  and  inducing  a number 
of  pimples,  the  head  appears  under  one 
of  the  eruptions.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  Guinea-worm  grows  at  the  rate  of 
an  inch  a week  till  it  acquires  its  full 
growth,  upon  which  it  perforates  the 
skin  at  one  of  the  pustules. 

The  TKEAXMENT  consists  in  making  an 
incision,  so  as  to  expose  the  head  of  the 
worm,  under  .which  a strip  of  adhesive 
plaster  is  to  be  passed,  which  is  to  be 
used  as  a reel,  the  body  of  the  reptile 
being  every  day  wound  round  the  plaster 
till  the  whole  is  extracted.  If  this  plan 
is  not  carefully  managed,  the  body  may 
be  broken,  when  a great  deal  of  trouble 
will  ensue  in  getting  rid  qf  the  portion 
left  behind,  which  can  only  bo  done 
by  poulticing  and  suppuration.  See 
CrriGOES. 

GULLET. — The  continuation  of  the 
pharynx,  and  the  connecting  isthmus 
between  the  mouth  and  the  stomach ; in 
other  words,  the  first  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  The  oesophagus,  or  gullet, 
is  a long,  muscular  tube,  commencing  at 
the  end  of  the  phaiynx,  and  terminating 
at  the  cardiac  or  upper  cud  of  the 
stomach. 

The  gullet  is  composed  of  three  eoats  : 
the  inner,  or  most  important,  called  the 
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musculnr  coat,  consists  of  three  sets  of 
muscles,  the  lihres  of  eaeh  set  running 
in  dilTcrcnt  directions;  that  is,  one  set 
runs  round  the  tube  in  regular  lines,  the 
transverse;  another  holds  a straight 
downward  direction,  or  ihe^perpendicular; 
and  the  third  a diagonal  course,  or  the 
oblique.  A continuation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth  invests  the 
gullet,  receivhig  the  name  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  food,  as  we  have  shown 
in  the  article  on  Digestion,  having  been 
prepared  by  the  mouth,  teeth,  and  salivary 
glands,  is  carried  by  the  act  of  swallowing 
or  deglutition  into  the  pharynx  and  top 
of  the  gidlet,  along  which  it  passes  to  the 
stomach,  not  by  its  weight,  or  like  a 
substance  dropped  down  a well,  which 
finds  the  bottom  by  mere  gravitation,  but 
is  grasped  in  succession  by  the  different 
muscles  of  the  organ,  and  propelled  by 
musculnr  action  along  the  tube.  As  the 
upper  part  of  the  gullet  is  the  narrowest 
portion  of  the  whole  length,  it  is  at  that 
spot  where  obstructions  dm'ing  swallow- 
ing most  frequently  occur, — an  accident 
which  generally  results  from  hasty  eating, 
and  an  attempt  to  swallow  before  the 
food  has  been  sufficiently  masticated. 
Children,  in  their  attempt  to  swallow 
small  potatoes,  plum  stones,  pieces  of 
apple,  or  undivided  masses  of  meat,  are 
very  liable  to  an  accident  of  this  kind, 
when,  as  the  obstruction  presses  forward 
on  that  portion  of  the  windpipe  where 
the  rings  are  not  perfect,  all  ah’  is  cut 
off  from  the  lungs,  and  the  person  is  in 
danger  of  suffocation,  unless  the  obstruction 
is  immediately  removed.  If  this  is  not 
effected  by  giving  the  person  a sharp 
slap  between  the  shoulders,  the  fingers 
should  be  instantly  inserted  into  the 
mouth,  and  the  article,  if  possible, 
grasped  and  pulled  out.  If,  however, 
it  has  entered  the  gullet,  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  that  means,  the  head  is  te 
be  bent  back  so  as  to  place  the  throat  on 
the  stretch,  and  a probang,  properly 
greased,  passed  down  the  gullet,  and  the 
object  pushed  into  the  wider  part  of  the 
tube.  As  a probang  is  seldom  to  be  met 
with,  an  uncut  quill,  gi’eased,  and  care- 
fully passed  in  the  same  manner,  will 
answer  equally  well;  or  a thin  slip  of 
whalebone,  about  a foot  long,  as  thick 
round  as  a pen,  and  to  the  end  of  which 
a little  j)ad  of  linen  has  been  securely 
tied,  may  he  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  a fish-bone  lodges  in  the  gullet, 
a few  small  masses  of  the  crumb  of  new 
bread  should  bo  swallowed  in  succession, 


like  pills,  till  the  cause  of  irntation  is 
carried  forward.  Sometimes,  when  tlie 
bone  is  visible,  it  may  be  easily  removed 
by  a pah’  of  di’essing  forceps ; but  this  is 
an  operation  which  only  a medical  man 
could  perform.  The  muscles  of  the  gullet 
are  liable  to  spasms,  producing  pain,  and 
a sense  of  a round  ball  being  lodged  in 
the  passage : this  is  particularly  the  case 
in  hysteria,  and  may  generally  be  over- 
come by  slapping  the  person  between  the 
shoulders,  or  throwing  cold  water  suddenly 
in  his  face. 

GUM. — A vegetable  substance  found 
in  many  plants,  and  a primary  form  of  all 
vegetable  textures.  Gum  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol ; is  chemi- 
cally composed  of  carbon,  hydkogen,  and 
oxygen,  resembling  in  its  principles  starch 
and  sugar;  and  is,  moreover,  one  of  the 
heat-promoting  foods.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  gums,  but  the  purest  of  all  are 
those  yielded  by  the  Acacia  vera,  of  which 
the  gum  arable  is  the  finest  and  best.  As 
a medicinal  agent,  gum  is  highly  useful  as 
a demulcent  in  cases  of  colds,  to  shield  the 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  fauces,  and 
oesophagus  from  the  irritation  of  the  air. 
Gum,  when  dissolved  in  water,  is  called 
Mucilage,  which  see. 

GUMS,  THE. — The  name  given  to  the 
elastic  cellular  tissue  and  mucous  mem- 
brane running  round  either  jaw,  and  cover- 
ing the  alveolar  processes,  or  cells  which 
contain  the  teeth.  The  gums  are  liable 
to  several  diseases,  such  as  inflammation, 
ulceration,  sem-vy,  and  abscesses,  caused 
either  by  the  cutting  of  the  teeth  (both  in 
infancy  and  adult  age),  from  the  h-ntation 
of  decayed  teeth,  and  from  many  causes 
which  affect  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

In  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  gums, 
the  application  of  one  or  two  leeches,  with 
some  mild  aperient  medicine ; a low  and 
fai-inaceous  diet,  and  frequently  washing 
the  mouth  with  warm  water,  will  in 
general  be  found  sufficient  to  restore  them 
to  a healthy  state.  In  applying  leeches 
to  the  gums,  the  proper  leech-glass  should 
always  be  employed,  or  a large  goose- 
quill  may  be  extemporized  into  an  article 
to  answer  the  same  purpose,  by  making  a 
small  opening  at  the  end  for  the  head  of 
the  leech  to  come  througli,  and  by  cutting 
out  a piece  from  the  side,  near  the  pith 
and  feather,  to  admit  it  into  the  tube. 

For  the  scorbutic  affection  to  which  the 
gums  are  liable,  see  SccEVX. 

One  of  the  most  pauiful  affections  of 
the  gums  are  those  tedious  abscesses 
knouTi  as  gum-boils,  which  generally  pro- 
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ceed  from  some  derangement  of  the 
bowels,  or  depraved  state  of  the  stomach. 
The  treatment  of  gum-boils  consists  in 
coiTecting  the  state  of  the  system  on  which 
they  depend,  and  by  encouraging  the 
formation  of  the  abscess  by  a hot  poultice 
on  the  cheek  or  jaw,  and,  as  it  approaches 
matmity,  by  a roasted  fig  cut  open  and 
placed  hot  over  the  swelling,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  abscess  points,  by  opening  it  with 
a bistomy  or  shai'p  penknife,  and,  finally, 
by  encoui-aging  the  discharge  by  washing 
the  mouth  often  with  hot  water.  See 
Thrush,  and  Teething. 

The  gums  in  a healthy  state  of  the  sys- 
tem are  always  of  a florid  colour,  pale  in 
amemia  and  chlorosis,  livid  when  the 
limgs  are  much  oppressed  and  breathing 
is  difficult,  and  swollen  and  dark  in 
scurvy. 

GUM,  RED.  See  Infants,  Diseases 

OF. 

GUNSHOT  WOUNDS.— This'subject 
is  so  purely  a branch  of  mifitary  surgery 
that  we  shall  only  give  a few  general 
dhections  how  to  treat  an  accidental  in- 
ju^  from  firearms. 

If  the  woimd  bleeds  much  it  must  be 
sponged  with  cold  water,  not  only  to 
check  the  haemorrhage,  but  to  cleanse 
it  of  any  sand  or  dirt  that  may  have  been 
carried  into  it ; the  patient’s  anxiety  must 
at  the  same  time  be  soothed,  and  H there 
is  much  exhaustion,  a Httle  wine  and 
water  is  to  be  given,  or  a few  drops  of 
spirits  of  lavender  in  water.  When  a ball 
or  bits  of  cloth  arc  carried  into  the  wound, 
they  must  bo  carefully  removed  by  the 
dressing  forceps,  or  by  the  fingers.  If, 
however,  they  are  too  deep  to  be  reached 
without  causing  much  suffering,  they 
must  be  left  till  suppuration  sets  in,  when 
they  will  generally  become  loosened  and 
forced  towards  the  opening.  When  the 
bleeding  has  been  stopped,  a pledget  of 
lint,  or  a slip  of  piline  ’soaked  in  cold 
water,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  part,  and 
the  patient  kept  perfectly  cjuiet,  the  simple 
w'ater  dressings  being  contmued.  If  there 
is  much  pain  and  restlessness,  a dose  of  1 
or  2 grains  of  opium  should  be  given,  and 
when,  after  a few  days,  inflammation  sets 
in,  the  dressing  should  consist  of  luke- 
waiTn  water,  and  when  suppuration  com- 
mences, the  process  is  to  bo  encouraged 
by  warm  poultices,  and,  if  necessary,  mild 
stimulating  lotions,  till  all  the  foreign 
bodies  have  boon  discharged.  During  the 
whole  process  the  patient  must  be  kept 
low,  the  bowels  well  acted  on,  great 
quietude  observed,  and  an  opiate  given  at 
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bedtime,  if  there  is  much  restlessness  and 
want  of  sleep.  Throughout  the  whole 
treatment,  simplicity  is  the  great  source 
of  success,  nature  being  allowed  every 
opportunity  of  assisting  the  cm-e.  When 
the  bone  has  been  splintered  by  a ball, 
amputation  almost  always  becomes  neces- 
sary. See  Wounds. 

GUTT  A. — The  Latin  for  a Drop,  which 
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GUTTA  SERENA.  See  Amaurosis. 

GUTT  A PERCH  A. — The  concrete 
gum-resinous  juice  of  the  Isonanda gutta, 
a tree,  native  of  the  Indian  Ai'chipelago. 
The  gutta  percha  is  obtained  by  felfing 
the  largest  trees,  stripping  off  the  bai'k, 
and  collecting  the  juice  that  exudes  from 
the  denuded  trunk  and  branches  in  plan- 
tain leaves ; the  juice  so  obtained,  on  ex- 
posm-e  to  the  sun,  soonbecomes  a concrete 
mass. 

When  brought  to  this  country  in  crude 
masses  of  several  poimds  weight,  it  is 
pm-ified  by  boiling  water,  and  by  means 
of  powerful  machinery  rolled  into  sheets, 
and  fashioned  into  utensils  and  appliances 
of  every  shape  and  kind ; and  owing  to  its 
plastic  capabilities,  its  resistance  of  water 
— being,  in  fact,  waterproof, — and  its  non- 
conducting properties,  gutta  percha  has 
become  an  article  of  immense  value  and 
importance,  not  only  in  the  arts,  but  in 
all  the  purposes  of  daily  life. 

GYPSUM. — An  earth  largely  used  in 
the  arts ; a hydi’ated  sulphate  of  lime,  or 
a preparation  of  chalk  water,  and  sulphuric 
acid.  When  gypsum  is  exposed  to  heat, 
its  water  is  driven  off,  and  a powdery  sub- 
stance obtained,  known  as  Plaster  of  Paris. 
It  is  only  used  professionally  for  taking 
casts  of  ulcers,  malformations,  and  masks 
for  phrenological  and  sm’gical  pui'poses. 
See  Lime. 


H 

n. — The  eighth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  as  a numeral,  -\vith  the  Romans,  stood 
for  200,  and  with  a dash  over  it,  thus  (h), 
for  200,000  j while  with  the  Greeks  it 
signified  8. 

HABIT. — A term  used  by  medical  men 
to  express  a certain  condition  of  bodv, — as 
a state  of  repletion  or  excess,  called  a 
plethoric  or  full  habit  of  body,  or  a condi- 
tion of  reduced  health  and  vigour.  Where 
no  provision  is  made  for  anything  beyond 
the  mere  exigencies  of  life,  such  a state. 
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the  opposite  of  the  former,  is  denominated 
a spare  habit  of  body.  The  term  is  also 
used  in  a moral  sense, — as  good  or  bad, 
eril,Ticious,  or  depressed  habits, — but  with 
such  an  interpretation  this  work  has 
nothing  to  do. 

HADDOCK. — A "well-known  fish,  easy 
of  digestion,  light,  and  nutritious.  The 
haddock,  like  all  white-fleshed  fish,  is 
almost  destitute  of  oil ; the  great  difference 
from  the  flesh  of  birds  and  animals  lying 
in  their  larger  proportion  of  water ; thus, 
in  100  parts  of  cod,  and  such  kinds  of  fish, 
there  are  nearly  eighty  per  cent,  of  water 
to  twenty  of  nutritive  matter,  the  latter 
consisting  of  fourteen  parts  of  albumen 
and  six  of  gelatine.  See  Invalids,  Food 
OF. 

HjEMA. — A Greek  word,  signifying 
blood,  and  from  which  root  nearly  all  the 
following  words  are  derived. 

HfiEMATEMESIS. — Vomiting  or 
spitting  of  blood:  a discharge  of  blood 
from  the  stomach;  a fact  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  dark  colour  and  nature 
of  the  blood  thro"wn  up,  and  by  its  being 
often  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  The  only  other  disease  that  can 
be  confounded  with  this  is  haemoptysis, 
or  the  spitting  of  blood  from  the  hmgs. 
See  VoMiTiNe  of  Blood. 

HiEMATOCELE. — A tumour  turgid 
with  blood;  a soft,  discoloured,  or  livid 
tumour  or  swelling  of  one  or  other  of  the 
testicles ; the  result  of  kicks  or  blows,  or 
other  injuries,  by  which  the  blood  from 
some  ruptured  vessel  is  poured  out  between 
the  coats  of  the  scrotum,  causing  a large, 
painful,  and  fluctuating  swelling,  which 
has  in  general  to  be  treated  like  the 
disease  called  hydrocele,  by  puncturing 
the  testicle,  and,  by  means  of  a silver  tube, 
drawing  off  the  effused  fluid. 

HiEMOPTYSIS. — A discharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  or  bronchial  tubes,  and 
generally  distinguished  by  its  bright, 
florid  appearance,  and  by  being  frothy, 
and  mixed  with  mucus  and  saliva.  See 
Spitting-  of  Blood. 

HiEMOEEHOIDS.  See  Piles. 

HiEMOEEHAGE.— A discharge  of 
blood  from  any  part,  whether  spontaneous 
or  caused  by  accident.  The  blood  effused 
from  a wound  in  battle,  from  an  opera- 
tion, or  the  accidental  punctme  ot  the 
linger  with  a Icnife,  is  equally  called  a 
hajmorrhage.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
subject,  surgeons  have  divided  htemor- 
rhage  into  the  internal  and  the  external. 
Of  these  the  internal  are  the  most  im- 
portant, as  wo  have  no  satisfactory  means 


of  knowing  exactly  the  amount  of  blood 
lost,  the  only  guide  being  its  exhausting 
clfects  on  the  pulse.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  are  bleeding  from  the  stomach 
or  from  the  lungs.  The  internal  hiemor- 
rhages  that  occur  from  gunshot  wounds, 
stabs  with  small  swords,  or  bayonets, 
belong  entirely  to  militarj-  surgery;  while 
the  external  haemorrhages  from  accidents 
will  be  treated  of  under  the  articles 
Wounds,  and  Varicose  Veins,  which  see. 
As  general  rules  in  all  cases  of  bleeding, 
however,  the  following  directions  should 
be  complied  with.  When  the  blood  is 
poured  out  in  any  considerable  quantity, 
the  trunk  of  the  nearest  artery  should  be 
compressed,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  supply  to 
the  part,  and  give  time  for  the  injured 
vessels  to  be  tied.  Thus,  when  the  fingers 
or  hand  are  the  parts  from  whence  the 
bleeding  flows,  pressure  should  be  made 
on  the  arteries  of  the  wrist,  particularly 
on  the  vessel  where  the  pulse  is  usually 
felt.  If  above  the  hand,  pressure  must 
be  made  on  the  brachial  artery,  or  the 
artery  of  the  arm,  at  about  a third  below 
the  shoulder.  In  the  same  manner,  if 
the  lower  extremities  are  injured,  the 
arteries  must  be  compressed  in  the  same 
way,  either  by  the  hand,  a bandage,  or 
by  a proper  apparatus.  See  Todbni- 
QUET. 

If  the  artery  from  which  the  blood 
escapes  is  a large  one,  it  must,  when  the 
hajmorrhage  has  been  suppressed  by  pres- 
sure, be  caught  by  a pair  of  sharp-pointed 
forceps  or  a tenaculum,  gently  pulled  out 
a short  distance,  and  so  kept  till  an 
assistant  ties  it  "with  a piece  of  sflk  or 
common  household  thread,  as  directed 
under  Amputation,  which  see.  The 
arteries  only  require  to  be  tied,  and  they 
•null  always  be  known  by  the  blood  issuing 
from  them  in  jerks  or  leaps,  and  being  of 
a brighter  colour;  while  from  veins  it 
flows  like  water,  and  is  dark  in  colour. 
The  one,  two,  or  three  arteries,  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  injury,  having 
been  secured,  the  wound  is  to  be  washed 
with  a sponge  and  cold  "vvater,  closed,  and 
the  edges  of  the  cut  or  laceration  kept 
together,  either  by  stitches  or  strips  of  ad- 
hesive plaster,  and  the  part  enveloped  bv  a 
pledget  and  loose  bandage.  In  cases  ot  a 
more  trifling  nature,  the  flow  of  blood 
may  bo  checked  by  the  application  of 
styptics,  or  powerful  astrmgents.  Of 
these  there  are  many  articles  in  use,  but 
few  that  any  absolute  reliimco  can  bo 
placed  in.  Burnt  alum,  caustic.  Friar’s 
balsam,  and  ice,  or  the  appUcation  of  cold, 
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are  among  those  most  generally  used. 
See  Styptics,  and  Wounds. 

HAGGIS. — A favourite  Scotch  dish, — 
indeed,  it  may  be  called  a national  one, — 
but  which,  however  savoury  to  the  nostrils 
when  first  opened  for  the  meal,  requires 
both  yoimg  and  vigorous  appetites  to 
digest  ^vithout  subsequent  reproach  or 
inconvenience.  The  haggis  is  made  by 
mincing  finely,  after  long  boiling,  a lamb 
or  calf’s  pluck,  heart,  &c.,  mixing  this 
mince  nith  scorched  oatmeal,  onions,  a 
small  quantity  of  beef  suet,  salt,  pepper, 
and  some  good  strong  stock  or  gravy,  and 
putting  the  whole  into  a sheep’s  paunch 
or  stomach,  carefully  tied  at  both  ends, 
and  of  which  it  fills  about  two-thirds,  the 
rest  of  the  space  being  left  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  steam  generated  by  the 
boiling  to  which  it  is  subjected  for  three 
or  four  hours. 

HAIR,  THE.  — This  tegumentary 
appendage  of  the  body  appertains  more 
properly  to  the  skin  than  to  any  tissue 
or  part  of  the  animal  frame,  as  it  takes 
its  root,  nourishment,  and  diseases  from 
that  investing  structure,  and  ranks  with 
the  horns,  hoof,  and  nails  of  animals. 
The  hair  is  a dry,  elastic,  insensible,  fila- 
mentous texture,  common  as  a more  or 
less  complete  coveiing  to  all  warm-blooded 
animals,  each  individual  hair  or  filament 
being  enclosed  in  a cellular  membrane, 
and  having  a root  of  a cylindidcal  form, 
supphed  with  a nerve,  artery,  and  vein ; 
the  bulb,  or  starting-point  of  each  hair, 
with  its  vessels  of  nutrition,  being  enclosed 
in  a capsule,  which  contains  a fluid  specially 
dedicated  to  its  preservation;  the  colour 
of  the  hair,  its  harshness  or  pliability, 
depending  upon  a peculiar  colouring 
matter  secreted  beneath  and  around  the 
follicles  or  glands,  from  which  the  bans 
spring. 

Besides  acting  as  a warm,  elastic,  non- 
conducting covering  to  the  lower  animals, 
the  hair  in  man  is  not  only  an  adornment 
to  his  body,  but  a substance  affording 
him  special  and  great  benefits.  It  acts 
as  a thatch  and  protection  to  his  head, 
guarding  it  in  a remarkable  manner 
from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the 
effects  of  electricity ; and  when  allowed 
to  grow  in  sufficient  quantity  round  the 
mouth  and  over  the  tjiroat  and  chest,  no 
doubt  acts  as  a protection  to  the  organs 
beneath.  The  total  absence  of  pulmonary 
affections  among  the  people  of  Russia  and 
those  northern  countries  of  Europe  where 
the  hair  is  allowed  to  cover  the  chest  and 
throat — those  parts  always  being  exposed 
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to  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  snows  of 
winter  — is  a conclusive  proof  of  the 
sanitary  advantages  of  hair  in  such  parts. 
Its  uses  on  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids  have 
been  already  shown,  while  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  on  which  it  is  found  it 
has  special  purposes  and  requirements, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  to 
lessen  the  hurt  of  friction  and  prevent 
chafing.  Apart  from  the  adornment  and 
utility  of  the  hair,  the  study  of  this 
investment  of  the  body  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  science  of  phy- 
siology, as  by  its  colour,  length,  and 
texture  we  are  enabled  to  classify  the 
different  races  of  men.  Colour  greatly 
influences  the  texture  of  the  hair,  the 
light  or  flaxen  being  regarded  as  the 
finest,  and  the  black  as  the  coarsest. 
The  average  length  of  a man’s  beard  is 
ten  inches,  and  of  a woman’s  hair  about 
thirty  inches;  in  many  cases,  however, 
this  length  in  either  case  is  greatly  in- 
creased. The  colour  of  the  hah’  almost 
always  corresponds  with  the  colour  of  the 
iris,  and  the  darker  the  hair  the  stronger 
is  the  physical  endurance  of  the  body. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  frame  which 
will  sooner  show  the  consequences  of 
neglect  or  dirt  than  the  hair ; for  inde- 
pendent of  what  it  may  suffer  from  any 
affection  of  the  skin,  the  hair,  particularly 
of  the  head,  is  perpetually  attracting  dust 
and  impmdties,  which,  by  blocking  up  the 
pores  of  the  skin  or  scalp,  and  retarding 
or  cutting  off  the  flow  of  natural  secretion, 
soon  deteriorates  and  injures  the  whole 
crop.  To  keep  it  in  a state  of  healthy 
and  pliant  vigour,  the  hair  should  be  well 
combed  and  brushed  every  day,  not  only 
to  remove  the  obstructing  scurf  and  dust 
which  collects  about  the  part  where  the 
shaft  of  the  hair  issues  from  the  bulb- 
case,  but  to  stimulate  the  vessels  to 
supply  each  filament  with  its  natural  oil. 

HAIR,  DISEASES  OF.— As  a general 
rule,  the  diseases  of  the  hair  are  only 
symptomatic  of  afl'cetions  of  the  skin, 
very  few  of  them  resulting  from  a sjjocial 
infirmity  in  the  hair  itself.  The  most 
important  of  such  affections  is  baldness. 
This  disease,  whether  complete  or  partial, 
— that  is,  affecting  the  whole  body,  or  only 
showing  itself  in  patches  of  baldness  on 
the  scalp, — may  occur  at  all  ages,  and  take 
place  in  a few  weeks,  or  it  may  bo  tho 
result  of  many  months;  tho  skin  at  the 
same  time  may  appear  natural,  or  it  may 
be  of  an  unnaturally  white  character. 

Tho  cause  of  baldness  is  a diseased  state 
of  the  follicles  of  tho  hair,  by  which  tho 
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bulbs  are  impoverished,  and  iiually  dried  i 
up  or  withered,  after  which  it  is  impossible  j 
for  the  hau'  from  that  folhcle  ever  to  shoot 
up  again.  When  the  glands  or  follicles 
of  the  hair  arc  once  destroyed,  no  applica- 
tion, however  stimulating,  wall  restore 
them  or  the  hair  they  should  nomlsh. 

The  CAUSES  of  this  disease  are  very 
numerous, — weai-ing  tight  hats,  and  the 
long  confinement  of  the  perspiration  of 
the  head,  great  heat  falling  continuously 
on  the  head,  the  application  of  phos- 
phorus or  other  chemical  preparations  of 
strength,  or  whatever  debilitates  the 
virility  of  the  system;  and  in  females  it 
is  often  produced  by  wearing  false  hair  or 
fronts. 

Tkeatment. — This  shoidd  commence 
by  cutting  the  hair  short,  but  not  shaving 
the  scalp ; washing  the  head  with  borax 
and  water ; and  then,  after  night  and 
morning  combing  and  brushing  it  well, 
so  as  to  open  the  pores  of  the  scalp, 
rubbing  in  a small  quantity  of  the  follow- 
ing preparation.  Take  of — 

Castor  oil 2 ounces. 

Essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  . ■ . . . .10  drops. 

Oil  of  rosemary  ...  2 drachms. 

Mix.  Every  fortnight  the  head  may  be 
re-washed  with  a solution  of  borax,  and 
after  a short  rest  the  application  renewed. 
Dr.  Burgess  recommends  fumigating  the- 
scalp  and  parts  affected  by  the  vapour  of 
iodine,  sulphm’,  mercmy,  or  benzoin,  by 
means  of  a peculiar  apparatus.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  medical 
galvanism  appliedbyPulvermacher’sbands 
w^ould  act  as  a far  more  effectual  stimulant 
than  that  produced  by  any  kind  of  fumi- 
gation. 

For  the  faffing  off  of  the  hair,  and  that 
general  thinness  of  the  head  to  which 
females  are  so  frequently  liable,  especially 
after  illness  or  confinement,  the  same 
general  rules,  as  respects  fi-equent  comb- 
ing and  brushing,  must  be  observed,  and 
if  there  is  much  scurf  about  the.  roots  of 
the  hail-,  a solution  of  borax  is  to  be  used 
in  the  commencement  to  cleanse  the  scalp, 
and  when  perfectly  dry,  the  follo^^g 
application  used  night  and  morning. 
Take  of — 

Spirits  of  rosemary  . 2 ounces. 

Oil  of  nutmegs  ...  30  drops. 

Oil  of  lavender  ...  10  drops. 

Tincture  of  can  tharides  ^ ounce. 

Mix.  If  this  should  prove  too  stimulat- 
ing, it  is  only  to  bo  used  once  a day,  and 
then,  if  necessary,  mixed  iu  the  hand  with 
a little  iromatum. 


i Geay  Hate  is  a natural  result  of  ad- 
j vancing  years  and  -weakening  powers, 
I changing  the  natural  pigment,  or  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  hair,  from  a dark  to  a 
light  hue,  and  thereby  influencing  the 
colom’  of  the  hair.  The  parts  of  the  body 
on  which  gray  hairs  first  show  themselves 
are  the  temples,  so  called  from  the  Latin 
word  tempus,  time.  As  there  can  be  no 
permanent  correction  for  a natural  cause 
and  a declension  of  strength,  it  would  be 
folly  to  attempt  to  remedy  an  incurable 
misfortune,  if  what  shoidd  be  a mark  of 
reverence  and  respect  can  be  so  called. 
It  is  only  in  the  young,  and  -where,  from 
fright  and  anxiety,  the  hair  has  pre- 
maturely lost  its  natural  hue,  that  such 
remedies  as  a more  generous  living,  ex- 
ercise, cold  bathing,  electricity  or  galva- 
nism, and  early  hours,  offer  any  chance 
of  affording  benefit. 

To  those  who  have  not  the  courage  to 
contemplate  the  approach  of  age,  or  whose 
vanity  exceeds  their  discretion,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  that  of  resorting  to  the 
not  always  flattering,  and  sometimes  in- 
jm-ious,  plan  of  using 

HAIR-DYES. — Many  articles  are  now 
vended  under  this  name,  some  being  very 
greatly  extolled  for  their  efficacy : all  of 
them,  however,  depend  upon  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  other  minerals,  for  whatever 
colour  they  impart.  For  ordinary  light 
hair,  combing  it  frequently  -with  a lead 
comb  will  in  time  impart  a dark  hue  to 
the  hair ; the  process,  however,  is  a tardy 
one.  The  foffowiug  are  the  most  effectual 
of  ordinary  hair-dyes.  1st.  Take  of — 
Hydrosulphiurctof  am- 
monia   1 oimce. 

Solution  of  potass  . . 3 ch-achms. 
Distffled  -n'ater  ...  1 ounce. 

Mix  in  one  bottle,  marked  No.  1.. 

Take  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver  . . 1 drachm. 
Distilled  -water  ...  2 oimces 
Dissolve  in  a bottle,  and  mark  No.  2. 

A quantity  of  No.  1 is  to  bo  applied  to 
the  hair  by  means  of  a tooth  or  nail-brush 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  hair 
is  then  to  bo  laid  in  folds,  and  the  con- 
tents of  No.  2 applied  to  the  damp  hair, 
so  that  every  particle  of  the  hair  may  be 
moistened.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  apply- 
ing No.  2,  that  none  is  spilt  on  the  brow 
or  face,  as  a black  mai-k  is  certain  to 
follow.  2nd.  Take  of — 

Quicklime  ....  1 ounce. 

Slake  it,  by  sprinkling  a few  drops  of 
water,  and  add — 

Litharge 3 ounces. 
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Mix  tlioroughly,  and  sift.  When  about 
to  be  usedj  mix  a portion  in  a saucer,  with 
a little  boiling  water,  stirring  with  a knife 
till  of  the  consistency  of  a thick  paste ; 
the  hair  is  then  to  be  laid  in  layers  or 
folds,  and  the  composition  placed  along 
the  roots  of  each  layer,  and  over  the  whole 
hair.  When  the  head  is  completely 
covered,  a piece  of  damp  brown  paper  is  to 
be  placed  over  all,  and  the  whole  further 
secured  by  a handkerchief  and  nightcap. 
The  next  morning,  all  the  powder  is  to  be 
brushed  out,  the  hair  thoroughly  washed 
with  soap  and  water,  then  dried,  and 
finally  oiled  and  combed. 

As  all  these  preparations  lose  their 
colour  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
light  on  the  minerals  used,  and  from  the 
growth  below  of  the  natm-al  hair,  the 
trouble  and  inconvenience  of  having  to 
repeat  the  same  process  every  eight  or  ten 
days  is  generally  a greater  annoyance  than 
the  original  colour  of  the  hair.  See  Skin. 

HAND. — The  human  hand  is  the  most 
perfect,  beautiful,  and  complete  member 
of  the  entire  frame ; and  if  we  regard  it 
as  an  organ  composed  of  many  parts, 
members,  and  properties,  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  Nature’s  creations. 
As  an  instrument  acting  imder  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  mind,  nothing  is  too  large 
or  too  small  for  its  power  and  manipula- 
tion ; no  labotu’,  however  coarse,  no  occu- 
pation, however  complex  and  minute,  is 
beyond  the  reach,  education,  and  fulfil- 
ment of  the  hand  of  man.  In  every  light 
in  which  we  view  this  wonderful  appa- 
ratus, we  are  equally  struck  by  the 
simplicity,  beauty  of  arrangement,  and 
extraordinary  applicability  of  every  part 
to  some  special  use  or  benefit  of  man. 
Like  every  other  partof  the  body,  thehand 
is  composed  of  bones,  ligaments,  muscles, 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  the  cuticle. 
The  hand  consists  of  the  wrist,  the  palm, 
and  fingers,  or,  in  all,  of  twenty-nine 
bones.  The  wrist,  or  carpna,  is  composed 
of  the  two  articulating  ends  of  the  bones 
of  the  forearm — the  radius  and  the  ulna, 
and  of  eiglit  small  bones,  named  according 
to  their  size  and  shape : the  largest,  mag- 
num;  the  boat-shaped,  scaphoid;  half- 
moon, semilunar  ; the  wedge,  cuneiform  ; 
the  square  and  four-sided,  trapezium 
and  trapezoid  ; the  pea*shaped,  pis  form, 
anfl  the  hook,  unciform.  Tiiese  are  di- 
vided into  two  rows,  all  firmly  bound 
together,  and  attached  by  the  upj)er  row 
to  tlie  forearm,  and  by  the  lower  to  the 
five  long  bones  of  the  metacarpus,  or 
those  forming  the  palm  and  ball  of  the 
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thumb.  The  motions  perfonned  by  this 
double  joint  are  those  of  flexion  and  exten- 
sion, a sort  of  hinge-like  motion,  with  a 
partial  lateral  action  from  side  to  side. 
The  four  fingers,  each  composed  of  three 
bones  or  joints,  making  twelve  in  all,  arc 
attached  to  foiu’  chief  metacarpal  bones, 
the  thumb  no  longer  appertaining  to  the 
palm,  but  consisting  of  only  two  joints  or 
bones,  thus  completing  the  twenty-nine 
pieces.  Themanner  in  which  the  wrist  joint, 
and  each  ball  and  socket  joint  of  the  fingers 
and  thumb,  are  supplied  with  capsular  liga- 
ments, enclosing  the  bursa  proper  to  each, 
wnth  the  system  of  ligaments  that  bind 
the  several  bones  together,  and  yet  allow 
them  sufficient  play  and  action,  is  an 
arrangement  quite  as  wonderful  as  the 
bones  on  which  they  are  laced  and  bound. 
On  this  framework  of  bones  is  placed,  in 
a succession  of  thi'ee  layers,  the  muscles 
and  their  tendons,  by  which  every  motion 
of  the  hand,  thumb,  and  fingers  is  per- 
formed; these  are  the  flexors  and  exten- 
sors, or  the  openers  and  shutters  of  the 
hand  and  fingers ; the  abductors  and 
adductors,  the  muscles  that  • move  out- 
wards or  inwards  any  part  or  member, 
with  the  pronators  and  supinators.  See 
Aem.  Between  these  layers,  or  by  the 
side  of  the  different  muscles,  run  the 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  lymphatics, 
which  supply  the  •whole  with  life,  sensa- 
tion, and  motion,  and  carry  off  the  waste ; 
over  the  whole  is  earned  a strong  fibrous 
texture,  to  keep  all  the  parts  in  their 
place,  and  form  bands,  below  which  some 
of  the  tendons  play  as  in  a pulley ; this 
fascia,  as  it  is  called,  is  followed  by 
adipose  tissue,  forming  a cushion  and  pad 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand ; while  the  nervous 
papillce  at  the  tip  of  each  finger,  by  which 
our  finest  sense  of  feeling  is  conveyed  to 
the  mind,  with  the  cuticle  covei'ing  the 
whole,  completes  the  anatomy  of  the 
hand.  See  Touch.  The  more  intellectual 
the  individual,  the  higher  and  more  per- 
fect his  mental  and  physical  organization, 
the  more  i^erfect  in  shape  and  beauty  is 
the  hand ; while  the  lower  a person  falls 
in  the  ethnological  scale,  the  more  coarse, 
clumsy,  and  deeply  lined  does  it  become. 
Tlie  chief  cause  of  cracks,  sores,  and  chil- 
blains on  the  liand,is  carelessness  or  neglect 
in  wasliing  and  drying  of  the  liands; 
using  soap  too  strong  of  alkali,  by  which 
the  cuticle  is  rendered  coarse,  and  more 
liable  to  take  up  the  dirt  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  The  hands,  if  washed  in 
hot  water,  the  move  easily  to  remove  the 
dirt,  should  bo  afterwards  washed  in  cold. 
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with  some  emollient  soap,  and  great  care 
taken  in  drviug  them  thoroughly,  one 
hand  being  used  as  a polishing-brush  to 
the  other  after  the  towel  has  removed  all 
the  moisture. 

HANGING,  RECOVERY  FROM.— 
Many  persons  have  an  idea  that  in  all 
cases  of  hanging,  the  vertebrae  of  the  spine 
are  dislocated,  and  death  results  from  the 
pressure  of  the  bone  on  the  spinal  marrow. 
If  this  were  the  fact,  no  case  of  hangmg 
could  be  saved,  as  no  means  have  yet  been 
found  to  reduce  a dislocated  neck.  As 
hanging  is  only  a case  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, the  following  rules  should  be  in- 
culcated on  all  persons  likely  to  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  meeting  such  accidents. 
In  the  first  place,  the  body  must  be  in- 
stantly cut  down,  the  rope  loosened  from 
the  neck,  the  body  laid  flat,  and  the  head 
raised;  the  temporal  artery  opened,  or 
blood  extracted  from  the  arm  or  the 
jugular  vein;  cold  water  is  to  be  dashed 
in  the  face,  heated  bricks  applied  to  the 
spine  and  feet,  and,  when  possible,  a 
stream  of  electricity  carried  through  the 
spinal  column  or  the  chest,  with  the  means 
usually  employed  in  cases  of  Sus  pended 
Animation,  which  see. 

HARDS’  FARINACEOUS  FOOD.— 
This  well-known  preparation  for  the  food 
of  infants  has  aheady  been  favourably 
noticed  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  and  ■ 
ndR  be  more  directly  referred  to  under  In- 
PANTS.  Lilce  all  such  preparations  found 
deserving  of  patronage,  it  derives  its  effi- 
cacy from  the  large  quantity  of  gluten  it 
contains. 

According  to  Dr.  Pereira’s  analysis  of 
this  article,  he  says  that  Hards’  Food 
is  prepared  exclusively  from  the  finest 
Kentish  wheat,  that  grain  containing  the 
largest  amount  of  gluten. 

HARE -LIP. — A congenital  or  natural 
deformity,  with  which  children  are  some- 
times born ; the  upper  lip  being  cleft  or 
divided,  either  in  the  centre  or  a little  to 
the  side  of  the  centre,  and  so  called  from 
the  peculiar  formation  of  the  upper  hp  of 
the  hare. 

Thismalformationis  sometimes  attended 
with  a cleft  or  fissure  along  the  entire 
arch  of  the  palate,  and  in  some  cases 
there  is  a double  hare-lip,  the  cleft  exist- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  lip,  with  a double 
fissure  in  the  palate,  or  the  absence  of 
nearly  all  the  bony  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  In  all  cases  there  is  much 
inconvenience  in  talking,  and  in  severe 
cases,  from  the  absence  of  one  or  two 
teeth,  and  the  cleft  in  the  mouth,  articu- 


lation is  extremely  difficult.  The  treat- 
ment, which  is  extremely  simple,  consists 
in  cutting  the  uneven  edge  of  each  side 
of  the  split  lip  smooth  by  a pair  of 
scissors  or  a knife,  till  the  breach  presents 
the  appearance  of  the  letter  V reversed 
(a)  ; two  or  three  fine  silver  pins  or 
needles  are  then  passed  through  each 
flap,  and  a piece  of  silk  thread  wound 
in  the  form  of  a figure  oo  from  head  to 
point  of  each  pin,  till  the  two  raw  edges 
of  the  flap  are  brought  close  together,  where 
they  are  to  be  so  kept  for  some  days,  till  a 
perfect  imion  by  the  first  intention  takes 
place,  the  patient  being  kept  on  a liquid 
or  very  soft  diet  till  the  union  is  perfect. 

When  that  is  the  case,  the  threads  are 
to  be  cut,  the  needles  or  pins  withdrawn, 
and  the  part  secured  for  some  time  longer 
by  strips  of  the  best  black  adhesive  plaster. 
This  operation,  to  be  successful,  should 
be  adopted  early — as  soon,  in  fact,  as  the 
infant’s  or  child’s  strength  can  bear  it. 

HARICOT  BEANS.  — A species  of 
pulse,  very  extensively  used  in  France, 
and  as  a food  one  of  the  most  nutritious 
of  aU  the  edible  vegetables,  and  said  to 
hold  only  a second  place  in  that  respect 
to  bread  itself,  these  beans  containing  28 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  their  composition. 

HARROWGATE  WATER.  — The 
springs  of  Harrowgate  were  a century 
ago  the  most  fashionable  spas  in  England, 
and  highly  valued  for  their  medicinal 
properties,  particularly  in  strumous  habits 
of  body,  in  glandular  swellings,  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  obstinate  skin  diseases. 
Though  Harrowgate  possesses  both  saline 
and  chalybeate  springs,  it  was  on  account 
of  the  former  containing  an  excess  of 
sulphirretted  hydrogen,  that  the  waters 
of  Harrowgate  became  so  celebrated. 

It  is  in  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases, 
both  used  as  a bath  and  taken  internally, 
that  these  saline  springs  are  mostesteemed. 
The  following  prescription  will  give  a veiy 
close  imitation  of  the  Harrowgate  water, 
and  may  be  used  with  benefit.  Take  of — 
Epsom  salts  ....  1 ounce. 
Powdered  nitre  ...  2 scruples. 
Distilled  water  ...  24  ounces. 
Dissolve,  and  add — 

Sal  polychrist  ...  3 drachms. 
Mix : half  a tumblerful  to  be  taken  every 
six  or  eight  hours.  See  Poltcdrist, 
Sal.  „ 

HARTSHORN.  — -i  volatile  alkali, 
professionally  called  ammonia,  the  popultur 
name  of  hartshorn  being  given  to  this 
substance  from  its  having  originally  been 
prepared  from  the  horns  and  antlers  of 
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deer,  but  now  more  extensively,  and  far 
more  cheaply,  obtained  Lorn  bones  and 
tar-water.  Hartshorn  is  either  solid  or 
liquid.  The  first,  sometimes  called  stone 
hai’tshorn,  volatile  salts,  or  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  is  the  ai’ticle  used  by  confec- 
tioners to  cause  then*  pastry  to  rise,  and 
is  what  is  generally  known  as  smelling 
salts.  The  liquid  hartshorn  is  usually 
called  spu’its  of  hartshorn.  This  article, 
when  strong,  and  distilled  with  some 
essential  oils,  is  known  as  the  spirits  of 
sal  volatile.  See  Ammonia.  Hartshorn 
and  oil,  a well-known  and  favomite  popu- 
lar remedy  for  sore  throats  and  rheumatic 
pains,  is  made  by  mixing  half  an  ounce  of 
spirits  of  hartshorn  with  one  ounce  of 
common  sweet  or  olive  oil,  and  shaking 
both  together  till  a white,  soapy  liniment 
results  from  the  imion. 

HAETSHOEN  JELLY,— an  article 
occasionally  used  as  an  aliment,  though 
possessing  small  claims  to  such  a distinc- 
tion,— is  prepared  by  boiling  half  a pound 
of  the  hartshorn  shavings  in  three  quarts 
of  water  with  a gentle  heat,  straining 
while  hot,  then  adding  sugar  and  eggs, 
mixmg  and  setting  aside  to  become  a 
jelly,  when  it  may  be  either  eaten  like 
calf ’s-foot  jelly,  or  a portion  may  be  made 
warm,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk,  and  given  as  a food  to  children 
deprived  of  the  breast.  In  coughs,  colds, 
and  consumptions  it  may  answer  as  a 
change,  but  as  an  aliment  for  infants  it 
is  decidedly  most  objectionable,  imless 
always  given  with  eggs. 

HASTY  PUDDING.  — A favourite 
food  much  used  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. There  are  two  preparations  of  this 
dish ; one  eaten  after  the  fashion  of  por- 
ridge, the  other  made  as  a dainty  for  the 
dinner.  The  first  is  prepared  by  mixing 
a quarter  of  a poimd  of  llour  with  a little 
nutmeg  and  sugar  in  some  cold  milk,  like 
starch,  and  pouring  it  into  a quart  of 
boiling  milk,  stirring  constantly  till  it 
becomes  of  a proper  consistency,  w'hen  it 
is  to  be  poured  into  soup-plates  or  basins, 
and,  when  sufficiently  cool,  eaten  with 
milk,  or  sugar  if  prefeiTcd. 

The  other  form  is  made  by  boiling  the 
flour  and  milk  for  half  an  hour,  and,  when 
cold,  adding  several  eggs  and  spice,  beat- 
ing the  whole  togethpr  with  sufficient 
sugar,  and  then  baking  it  in  cups  or 
dishes,  when  it  is  eaten  like  custards. 
Sometimes  it  is  covered  with  a imff  paste, 
having  preserves  below  the  pudding.  In 
this  form  it  is  hoayj'  and  indigestible. 

HEAD. — This  portion  of  the  body  is 
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generally  divided  into  the  cranium,  or 
skull,  and  the  face ; with  all  the  bones, 
muscles,  organs,  and  parts  contained  in 
each.  Confining  om-selves  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  former, — the  cranium,  or 
skull, — we  find  it  to  consist  of  a dome- 
shaped chamber,  made  into  that  form  by 
the  bones  of  the  head  and  face  completing 
the  arch.  The  head,  then,  is  composed, 
in  the  first  instanee,  of  eight  bones — the 
frontal,  occijpital,  two  parietal  and  two 
temporal,  and  the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid  ; 
the  face,  of  fourteen,  which,  with  32  teeth, 
one  bone  of  the  tongue,  and  eight  bones 
(four  on  each  side)  of  the  internal  ear, 
makes  in  aU  sixty-three  bones  appertain- 
ing to  the  head  and  face.  See  Ceanium. 

In  the  space  thus  formed  by  these 
bones  is  situated  the  brain  and  the 
beginning  of  the  spinal  marrow,  with  the 
organs  of  sight  and  hearing.  Over  these 
bones  are  expanded  the  muscles  which  lift 
and  close  the  eyelids,  corrugate  the  fore.- 
head,  open  and  close  the  jaw^s,  and  shut 
in  the  facial  cavity  known  as  the  mouth 
(see  Face,  Tongue,  and  Salivaet 
Glands),  and  finally,  an  integument  of  a 
pecuhar  texture  (in  which  is  situated  the 
glands  or  follicles  from  which  spring  the 
hair),  or  filamentous  covering  known  as 
the  scalp. 

The  shape  of  the  head  differs  greatly, 
according  to  the  nation  or  the  race  of  men 
to  which  it  belongs.  Thus,  in  the  higher 
class  of  the  European  it,  is  oblong ; with 
the  Turk  and  Algeiine  it  is  round ; in  the 
Chinese  and  Tartar,  broad;  in  the  African, 
flat  on  the  forehead,  with  protruding  jaws 
and  teeth.  Little  reliance,  however,  can 
be  placed  on  the  general  shape  of  the 
head,  as  most  nations  adopt  some  mode  of 
altering  its  configuration.  Whether  the 
manipulation  to  which  the  heads  of 
yoimg  children  are  subjected  has  any 
sensible  efiect  on  the  final  character  of 
the  head  has  been  much  disputed,  most 
anatomists  believing  that  the  brain  pecu- 
liar to  each  variety  of  the  human  family, 
as  it  is  developed,  gives  the  shape,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  head. 

As  the  volume  of  the  brain  is  generally 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the 
mind,  we  obtain  a means  of  measuring 
the  intellect  of  the  person  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  head.  The  largest  heads,  as 
a general  rule,  are  found  in  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  the  smallest  -with  the 
lowest,  and  a medium  size  with  persona 
of  the  middle  class  of  life. 

According  to  the  hatter’s  measurement 
of  the  English  head  it  appears  that  the 
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head  of  the  upper  classes  of  society  in 
this  country  is  eight  inches  long  by 
seven  wide,  giving  an  average  diameter 
of  seven  and  a half  inches ; that  the 
ordinary  English  head  varies  from  seven 
and  a half  to  six  and  a half  inches ; and 
that  the  average  length  of  head  in  this 
country  is  seven  inches.  See  Man. 

HEADACHE. — This  very  common 
form  of  disease  either  proceeds  from  some 
weakness  or  exhaustion  in  the  brain,  or 
it  arises  from  some  affection  of  the 
digestive  organs,  or  else  it  depends 
on  direct  sympathy  with  them,  being 
symptomatic  of  one  or  other  form  of 
disease. 

There  is  no  indisposition  to  which  the 
body  is  liable  so  universal  and  well  known 
as  the  headache ; but  as  many  forms  of 
this  complaint  are  merely  the  symptoms  of 
other  diseases,  and  can  only  be  relieved 
by  the  removal  of  the  primary  affection, 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  two  con- 
ditions of  this  malady — the  Sick,  and  the 
Nervous  Headache. 

Sick,  ob  Bilious  Headache. — The 
cause  of  this  distressing  complaint  is  in- 
digestion, or  an  irregular  or  sluggish 
liver,  induced  by  fatigue,  excitement,  or 
the  partaking  of  some  kind  of  food  too 
rich  or  too  hard  for  the  digestive  powers 
of  the  stomach. 

Symptoms.  — These  commence,  often 
very  suddenly,  ■with  a dull,  circumscribed 
pain  on  the  side  of  the  head,  the  forehead, 
or  over  one  or  other  of  the  eyes,,  after  a 
time  extending  over  the  whole  head,  and 
accompanied  either  with  eructations  from 
the  stomach,  or  sickness,  with  a rank 
taste  in  the  throat.  Sometimes  there  is 
exhausting  vomiting,  ringing  in  the 
ears,  flashes  before  the  eyes,  while  the 
slightest  noise  increases  the  pain  and 
distress  in  the  head  to  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

Treatment. — When  headaches  of  this 
nature  are  habitual,  and  proceed  from  a 
torpid  liver,  the  first  endeavour  should  be 
directed  to  excite  the  biliary  function  to 
a more  healthy  action,  by  taking  a 
3-grain  blue  pill  every  four  hours  for  three 
times,  and  a black  draught  the  following 
morning ; or  if  the  latter  should  be  too 
active,  by  substituting;  a seidUtz  powder. 
And  where  the  liver  is  habitually  torjiid, 
a Pulvcrmacher’s  belt  should  be  worn 
over  the  organ  for  a few  hours  every  day, 
at  the  same  time  taking  a 4-grain 
blue  pill  at  bedtime  once  a week,  and  a 
black  draught,  or  seidlitz  powder,  the 
following  morning,  till  the  liver  has  been 


excited  into  a healthier  performance  of  its 
function. 

When  the  sick  headache  is  the  conse- 
quence of  some  indigestible  food,  a mild 
emetic  of  16  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  dis- 
solved in  some  warm  water,  and  the 
vomiting  encouraged  by  draughts  of  tepid 
water,  should  be  taken  before  the  pain  has 
extended  over  the  whole  head.  Occa- 
sionally, these  headaches  proceed  from  an 
excess  of  alkali  in  the  gastric  juice.  In 
such  cases,  a few  spoonfuls  of  lime-juice, 
the  juice  of  a squeezed  lemon  taken  in  a 
little  water,  or  10  grains  of  citric  acid 
dissolved  in  a wineglass  of  water,  will 
afford  instant  relief.  In  all  ordinary  cases, 
or  where  the  liver  is  not  an  exciting  cause, 
a dessertspoonful  of  Gregory’s  Powder  in 
a little  W'ater,  to  which  20  drops  of  sal 
volatile  are  added,  wtII  be  found  to  afford 
relief,  and  may  be  repeated  every  four 
hours  for  a few  times ; if  necessary, 
carrying  off  the  consequences  by  a blue 
pill,  and  seidlitz  powder  the  following 
day. 

When  there  is  much  flatulence,  show- 
ing the  excess  of  acidity  in  the  stomach, 
one  of  the  following  powders  is  to  be 
taken  every  three  hours,  till  the  tone  of 
the  stomach  is  restored,  and  the  pains  in 
the  head  abated.  Take  of — 

Dried  cai'bonate  of 

soda 1 drachm. 

Ginger,  powdered  . . 12  grains. 

Colombo,  powdered  . 12  grains. 

Magnesia 2 drachms. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders.  Each 
powder  should  be  dissolved  in  a wineglass 
of  water,  and  10  drops  of  sal  volatile  added 
before  drinking.  See  Indigestion. 

Nekvous  Headache.  — It  is  very 
questionable  whether  nervous  headache 
ever  occurs  as  an  independent  disease. 
As  we,  however,  often  find  it  existing 
without  any  positive  traits  of  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  it  is  more  convenient 
to  class  it  as  if  it  were  a special  disease, 
beginning  and  ending  with  its  own  symp- 
toms. 

The  causes  of  nervous  headache,  or 
cephalalgia  neuralgia,  are  cither  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  mimsh  miasma,  or  some 
previous  specific  constitutional  disturb- 
ance. The  seat  of  this  disease  lies  either 
in  tlic  integuments  of  the  skull,  and  those 
of  the  orbit  and  face,  or  in  the  covering 
of  the  bones  themselves. 

Symptoms. — The  pain  comes  on  m fits 
of  periodical  rotation,  and,  like  ague,  c.nn 
be  calculated  upon  to  the  minute  in  its 
return.  The  pain  is  sometimes  confined 
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to  ono  spot,  at  others  extends  over  the 
whole  head,  while  at  other  times  it  only 
affects  one  half  of  the  head,  or  head  and 
face,  the  pain  being  more  excessive  over 
the  eye  and  forehead ; the  pulse  is  usually 
quick  and  small,  the  bowels  are  often 
constipated,  and  the  tongue  marked  with 
a white  fur  in  the  middle,  and  pale  red 
sides.  The  intolerance  to  light  and  sound 
is  sometimes  excessive ; the  eyes  are  often 
dry  and  sometimes  red,  while  the  cuticle 
becomes  so  sensitive  that  even  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  eyebrow  will  increase  the 
suffering. 

The  treatment  must  commence  by  at- 
tention to  the  general  health,  by  a course 
of  mild  aperients,  such  as  the  compound 
rhubarb  and  colocynth  pUls,  regulating 
the  patient’s  diet  according  to  the  con- 
stitutional stamina  and  the  digestive 
power  of  the  stomach,  and  by  the  em- 
ployment of  quinine  in  cither  of  the  an- 
nexed forms;  the  first,  however,  is  the 
most  efficacious,  and  should  be  adopted, 
unless  a dislike  to  the  bitter  forms  an 
insuperable  objection. 

Neuralgic  mixture. — Take  of — 

Quassia  raspings  . . 1 draclup. 

Hops 2 drachms. 

Boiling  water  ...  12  oimces. 
Infuse  for  six  hours,  strain,  and  add — 

Quinine ^ drachm. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  1|  di’achms. 
Dissolve  the  quinine  in  the  acid  and  a 
small  quantity  of  the  infusion ; then  mix 
the  whole,  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls 
eveiy  fom’  hours,  so  as  to  insure  four 
doses  a day.  Eor  general  directions,  see 
Ague. 

Eor  the  nervous  headaches  to  which 
persons  of  delicate  constitutions  are  liable, 
and  which  occur  at  irregular  intervals, 
relief  is  frequently  obtained  by  using 
evaporating  lotions  for  the  head,  and  an 
antispasmodic  draught,  especially  when 
accompanied  or  preceded  by  an  aperient 
pill : a darkened  room,  quietude,  and  an 
unexciting  dietary  are  conditions  to  bo 
observed.  In  such  cases,  the  following 
lotion  and  mixture  may  bo  used  with 
advantage. 

Lotion. — Take  of — ■ 

Sal  ammoniac  ...  2 draclims. 
Camphor  water  ...  1 pint. 
Dissolve,  and  add — 

Vinegar 4 ounces. 

Sulphuric  ether  ...  2 drachms. 
Mix.  Cloths  wetted  with  this  lotion 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  head  and 
temples,  and  the  moisture  allowed  to 
evaporate. 
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Antispasmodic  Mixture. — Take  of — 

Tincture  of  valerian  . 3 drachms. 

Tincture  of  castor 
(compound) ....  3 drachms. 

Pennyroyal  water  . . 6 ounces. 

Tincture  of  assafoetida  10  drops. 

Spirits  of  sulphuric 

ether 2 drachms. 

Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

The  headache  which  proceeds  from  a 
fulness  of  blood  in  the  head,  if  not  the 
cause  of  apoplexy,  must  be  treated  by 
the  application  of  leeches,  the  cupping 
glasses,  a blister  behind  the  ears,  or  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  while  an  action  on 
the  bowels  should  he  effected  by  a com- 
pound colocynth  pill  and  a black  draught. 

Cases  occasionally  occur  where  the 
nervous  headache  is  the  consequence  of 
some  irritation  in  the  stomach,  when  a 
little  soda,  magnesia,  and  rhubarb,  with 
a few  drops  of  sal  volatile,  will  effect  a 
perfect  and  immediate  relief.  The  head- 
aches connected  with  rheumatism,  with 
organic  diseases  in  the  skull,  and  those 
resulting  from  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  heads,  and  the  latter 
under  Indigestion,  which  see. 

HEAD,  INJURIES  OE.-The  acci- 
dents which  properly  come  under  this 
denomination  are  cuts,  punctures,  and 
contusions  of  the  scalp,  with  fractures  of 
the  bones  of  the  skull,  effusions  of  blood, 
suppuration,  and  erysipelas  of  the  integu- 
ment. 

Teeatment.  — In  aU  injuries  of  the 
head,  the  part  directly  over  the  wmund 
or  accident  should  be  shaved,  and  if  a 
clean  or  jagged  cut,  the  edges  brought 
smoothly  togetlier,  and  secured  by  straps 
of  adhesive  plaster, — as  a general  rule, 
stitches  in  the  scalp  should  be  avoided, 
as  liable  to  excite  erysipelas, — a piece  of 
oilskin  laid  over  the  paid,  and  the  w'hole 
secured  with  a loose  bandage. 

When  the  scalp  has  been  punctured 
w'ith  a fork  or  pomted  instrument,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  lay  open  the 
wmund,  so  as  to  insure  its  proper  healing, 
and  afterwards  dress  it  with  warm  fomen- 
tations or  bran  poultices.  When  the 
scalp  has  been  injured  by  severe  bruises, 
warm  water  dressings  will  in  general  bo 
found  tlio  best  application,  unless  there 
bo  considerable  heat  and  inllammation, 
when  a lotion  of  sugar  of  lead,  in  the 
proportion  of  2 drachms  of  the  sugar  of 
lead  to  a,  pint  of  water  and  2 ounces  of 
vinegar,  is  to  bo  applied,  slightly  wanned. 
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on  pledgets  of  lint  or  linen.  When  blood 
is  effused  beneath  the  scalp,  or,  from  the 
force  of  the  blow  or  accident,  suppuration 
takes  place  in  the  same  situation,  an 
opening  must  be  made  to  allow  the  escape 
of  the  fluid  collected  beneath  the  scalp 
and  the  part  poulticed,  to  insure  the 
dischai’ge  of  all  the  blood  or  pus  from 
the  part. 

In  a case  of  effusion  of  blood  below  the 
scalp,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  open 
the  swelling  immediately,  especially  if  the 
quantity  be  small,  as  the  lead  lotion  will 
generally  promote  absorption  of  the  blood 
thrown  out. 

Extravasation  of  blood  on  the  brain, 
and  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
are  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  acci- 
dents to  which  the  head  is  liable.  Owing 
to  the  number  of  pieces  of  bone  composing 
the  skull,  a simple  fracture  seldom  extends 
far,  as  it  is  usually  confined  to  one  bone ; 
in  such  cases,  the  fracture  is  a mere  crack, 
as  in  a pane  of  glass,  and  only  requires 
perfect  quietude,  precautionary  measures 
in  keeping  down  inflammation,  and  cool- 
ing applications  to  the  part,  to  effect  a 
cui’e. 

When,  however,  a portion  of  bone  is 
pressed  down  on  the  brain,  producing  a 
train  of  symptoms  analogous  to  those  of 
“ compression  ” from  blood  or  pus  effused 
on  the  brain,  the  treatment  in  both  cases 
is  the  same,  and  consists  in  shaving  the 
head  over  the  part,  making  a triangular 
incision  through  the  scalp  and  reflecting 
the  flesh  backwards,  and  then,  by  means 
of  an  instrument  called  a lever,  elevating 
the  bone  into  its  proper  place;  or  else, 
by  the  application  of  a trephine,  cutting 
a circular  piece  of  bone  from  the  unbroken 
part,  and  blowing  the  escape  of  the  fluid 
collected,  or  by  that  means^  getting  a 
purchase  for  the  lever  to  raise  the  de- 
pressed bone.  See  Tbbpannin&. 

HE  ALIN  G PROCESS. — The  means 
by  which  natm*e  repairs  an  injmy  in  the 
human  body  are  of  the  most  simple  yet 
eflicacious  eharacter ; and  if  the  vitality 
of  the  part  has  not  been  destroyed  by  the 
accident,  and  there  is  sufficient  health 
and  strength  in  the  patient,  all  the 
surgeon  has  to  do  is  to  cleanse  the  part 
of  all  irritating  or  foreign  substances,  such 
as  grains  of  gunpowder,  sand,  stones, 
splinters  of  wood,  &c.,  lay  the  parts 
smoothly  together,  and,  enjoining  perfect 
rest,  leave  nature  to  cfect  the  cure. 
This,  in  the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  body, 
is  effected  by  the  vessels  from  the  cut 
or  lacerated  part  throwing  out  a thin 


fluid  called  coagulablo  lymph,  which, 
as  it  hai'dens,  has  the  effect  of  gluing 
the  parts  together.  Into  this  lymph, 
after  a short  time,  minute  arteries  shoot, 
and  begin  laying  down  new  muscular 
fibre,  tiU  either  the  breach  is  filled  up, 
or  the  two  severed  sides  intimately  imited. 

The  simplest  form  of  this  process  is 
when  a clean  cut  is  made  through  the 
skin  or  flesh  by  a sharp  knife,  and  the 
two  sides,  being  brought  exactly  together, 
and  so  retained,  heal  with  surprising 
rapidity,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  injury 
inflicted.  This  process  is  called  by  sur- 
geons UNION  OE  HEAlINa  BY  THE  FIEST 
INTENTION,  and  which,  being  the  most 
satisfactory  and  rapid  in  its  result,  is 
always  eagerly  sought  for  in  practice. 

The  other  form  of  the  healing  process 
may  be  illustrated  by  a wound  inflicted 
by  some  weapon  that  actually  cuts  a piece 
out  of  the  flesh  and  cuticle,  leaving  a 
cavity  of  more  or  less  extent  to  be  closed 
up.  As  the  edges  of  such  a wound  cannot 
be  brought  together  for  the  intervening 
gap,  there  is  no  hope  of  effecting  union 
by  iihs  first  intention;  reparation  must 
consequently  be  effected  by  the  production 
of  new  matter,  and  the  filling  up  of  the 
cavity  from  the  bottom  by  fresh  granu- 
lations, tiU  the  excavation,  having  been 
-filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  adjacent  parts, 
begins  to  film  over  from  the  edges,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  with  new  and  healthy 
skin,  leaving,  however,  a scar  or  cicatrix  ; 
this  process  is  called  union  by  the 
SECOND  intention. 

The  repairing  power  of  nature  is  so 
active,  that  if  a portion  of  flesh  is  cut 
out,  a nose  or  finger  severed  from  the 
body,  and  either  fitted  into  its  place,  and 
secm’ely  retained  there  for  some  time,  it 
will  become  once  more  as  firmly  united 
as  if  it  had  never  been  parted  from  the 
body.  This  is  no  theory,  but  a fact,  and 
one  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by 
those  who  may  bo  called  upon  to  act  as 
a friend  in  need,  or  on  emergency  in  cases 
of  accident.  See  Wounds. 

HEALTH,  PRESERVATION  OF.— 
It  is  an  old  but  a very  just  saying,  that 
no  one  knows  the  value  of  health  till  they 
begin  to  lose  it ; and  it  may  be  aflirmed 
with  equal  truth,  that  the  moment  we 
become  conscious  that  wo  have  an  eye, 
a stomach,  or  a heart,  or  feel  any  part  of 
the  silent  but  wondrous  mcchanisrn  of 
which  wo  are  composed,  disease  or  injury 
has  invaded  that  organ  or  function. 
Health,  then,  is  the  insensible  perform- 
ance of  all  the  opci'ations  of  the  body. 
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Mucli  miglit  be  said  in  this  place  on  the 
preservation  of  that  inestimable  boon, 
health;  but  as  most  persons  have  an 
opinion  of  their  own  on  such  a subject, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  specify  the  most 
important  rules  to  be  observed.  As  far  as 
external  agents  are  concerned,  those  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
health  are, — 

1st.  A constant  and  abimdant  supply 
of  fresh  air. 

2nd.  A sufficiency  of  wann  and  appro- 
priate clothing ; the  dress  having  reference 
to  the  season. 

3rd.  An  ample  supply  of  wholesome  and 
nutritious  food. 

4th.  A due  amount  of  daily  exercise. 

5th.  Frequent  ablutions  of  the  entire 
body,  and  general  cleanliness  of  the  skin. 

6th.  An  adequate  proportion  of  relaxa- 
tion and  amusement. 

7th.  Early  hom’s,  and  regularity  in  the 
diet. 

And,  lastly,  constant  occupation  both 
for  the  mind  and  the  body. 

In  addition  to  these  rules,  aU  sudden 
alternations  of  temperature  should  be 
avoided ; the  sleeping-room  should  be 
large,  and  well  ventilated;  exposure  to 
damp  and  fogs  avoided;  the  mind  kept 
amused  and  active ; the  food  well  masti- 
cated and  slowly  eaten,  and  the  beverage 
kept  as  simple  and  unstimulating  as  pos- 
sible. By  the  adoption  of  such  rules,  and 
paying  attention  to  the  fii’st  symptoms  of 
local  or  general  indisposition,  a person  may 
hope  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  health 
for  the  longest  possible  period. 

HEAEING. — One  of  the  external 
senses ; the  function  of  the  ear  by  which 
we  are  made  cognizant  of  the  different 
soimds  which  reach  that  organ,  or  the 
faculty  by  which  we  perceive  and  translate 
sounds.  The  air,  set  in  motion  by  the  voice 
of  a speaker,  the  fall  of  a hammer,  or  by 
any  other  cause,  comes  in  waves  or  undula- 
tions to  the  ear,  where  they  are  collected  hy 
the  cai’tilage  of  the  ear,  and  the  vibrations 
transmitted  to  the  middle  ear,  causing  the 
small  bones  to  strike  the  tympanum,  from 
whence  they  are  taken  up  and  conveyed 
by  louder  vibrations  to  the  internal  ap- 
paratus of  the  inner  car;  where  the 
sounds,  undulating  through  the  semicir- 
cular canals,  vestibule,  and  cochlea,  are 
reverberated  where  every  filament  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  or  nerve  of  hearing,  is  ex- 
panded, and  receives  the  impression  of  the 
word  or  sound  carried  by  tlie  undulating 
air,  to  bo  transmitted  by  the  nerves  to  the 
8cn$orium,  or  brain,  where  the  educated 
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faculty  gives  a meaning  or  translation  to 
the  sound  heard.  Anatomy  makes  us  fami- 
liar with  the  machinery  by  which  this  func- 
tion is  performed,  but  how  we  are  enabled 
only  to  hear  one  sound  by  two  ears,  and 
can  ndth  such  velocity  intei'pret  sounds 
into  words,  and  words  into  ideas,  is  but  a 
part  in  the  chain  of  that  inexplicable  mys- 
tery which  shrouds  so  many  of  the  intel- 
lectual attributes  of  man. 

HEART,  THE. — Anatomists  describe 
the  heart  as  a muscular  bag,  divided  into 
four  unequal  cavities,  and  consisting  of 
two  parts, — a right  and  a left  heart. 

The  heart  is  the  reservoir  of  the  blood, 
and  the  great  central  organ  of  the  cii'cula- 
tion ; in  shape  it  is  somewhat  pyramidal, 
situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  the 
base  upwards  and  backwards  towards  the 
spine,  and  the  apex  lying  obliquely  down- 
wards and  forwards,  behind  the  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs,  attached  above  by  its 
great  vessels  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  and  resting  at  its  lower  extremity, 
in  part  upon  the  diaphragm  or  midriff, 
the  whole  organ  enclosed  in  a sac  or  mem- 
brane, ca\[eA.iih.epericardium,  or  covering 
of  the  heart.  In  this  bag  the  heart  has 
just  room  to  allow  of  its  motions,  without 
friction  or  confinement.  The  heart  is 
divided  into  two  sides, — the  right  and  the 
left ; the  one  to  receive  the  venous  blood, 
and  the  other  the  arterial;  or,  the  first  for 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  and  the 
latter  through  the  body.  Though  forming 
one  muscle,  there  are  two  distinct  hearts, 
each  side  being  divided  from  the  other  by 
a septmm,  or  wall.  In  foetal  life,  however, 
before  the  birth  of  the  child,  when  the' 
lungs  are  in  abeyance,  and  there  is  no 
circulation  through  them,  an  opening 
exists  in  the  infant’s  heart,  from  the  upper 
chamber  of  the  right  to  that  of  the  left 
side.  This  opening  or  valve,  called/bra- 
men  ovale,  or  oval-shaped  aperture,  the 
instant  the  child  breathes,  shuts  like  a 
door,  and  immediately  becomes  perma- 
nently closed,  and  in  time  obliterated,  the 
blood  at  that  moment  taking  a different 
course,  as  wo  shall  proceed  to  explain. 

Eight  Sidb  op  the  Heart. — This,  or 
the  venous  portion  of  the  organ,  is  dirided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  chamber  or  cavity, 
called  auricle  and  ventricle,  an  opening 
guarded  by  a valve  leading  from  the  upper 
cavity  or  auricle  into  the  lower  or  ventricle. 
All  the  refuse  blood  from  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body  is  brought  to  the  right  auricle 
by  a vein  called  vena  cava  ascendens,  aiid 
all  that  from  the  upper  part  by  the  vena 
cava  dcscendcns.  As  soon  as  the  right 
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auricle  is  full  it  contracts,  somewhat  as  a 
inau  may  clench  his  hand;  this  action 
forces  open  the  valve  in  the  side  of  the 
auricle,  when  all  its  blood  instantly  rushes 
into  the  right  ventricle;  at  the  same 
moment,  to  prevent  the  blood  from  being 
forced  back  into  the  great  veins  that 
brought  it  to  the  amide,  a set  of  valves 
fall  over  their  mouths  so  as  to  efl’ectually 
guard  against  regui-gitation.  The  auricle, 
having  contracted  to  expel  its  contents, 
instantly  relaxes  and  opens,  the  valves  rise 
from  the  veins,  and  the  blood  again  pours 
in  till  it  is  filled : this  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion is  called  the  systole  and  diastole. 
The  moment  the  auricle  expands,  the  ven- 
tricle in  its  turn  contracts,  and  forces  the 
blood  into  a large  vessel  called  the  pul- 
monary artery — a misnomer, — which  in- 
stantly divides  into  two  branches,  right 
and  left,  one  to  each  lung,  in  which,  being 
minutely  ramified,  and  then’  dark  blood 
freely  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  moment  of 


inspiration,  it  becomes  charged  with 
oxygen,  gives  off  its  carbon  in  the  shape 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  the  bright 
searlet,  arterial  blood,  the  builder  up  and 
supporter  of  life.  This  arterial  bloody  is 
collected  by  innumerable  vessels,  which 
eventually  terminate  in  four  tubes,  two 
from  each  lung,  called  pulmonary  veins — 
a misnomer, — and  carried  to  the  — 

Lept  Side  of  the  Heaet. — The  arte- 
rial portion  of  the  organ  consists,  like  the 
right  side,  of  two  cavities,  an  auricle  and  a 
ventricle.  Into  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
auricle  the  new-fonned  blood  from  the 
lungs  is  poured,  by  the  foui-  mouths  of  the 


pulmonary  veins,  till  the  cavity  is  full, 
when  it  contractsin  the  same  manner  as  the 
right  auidcle,  forcing  its  contents  through 
a valve  into  the  left  ventricle,  which, 
on  the  expansion  of  the  auricle,  con- 
tracts, and  forces  the  blood  into  the  aorta, 
the  largest  vessel  in  the  body,  and  from 
which  every  part  of  the  system  is  directly 
or  indirectly  supplied  with  arterial  blood ; 
the  whole  being  brought  back,  when  it  has 
fulfilled  its  duty,  to  the  starting-point,  the 
right  auricle,  by  the  two  vence  cavm,  thus 
completing  the  double  circle,  first  from  the 
heart  to  the  lungs  and  back,  or  from  right 
ventricle  to  left  auricle ; and  secondly 
from  the  heart  through  the  system  and 
back,  or  from  the  left  ventricle  to  the  right 
auricle.  The  same  provision  of  valves  at 
the  mouths  and  commencement  of  the 
vessels  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  pre- 
vents the  return  of  blood  as  those  in  the 
right. 

Each  of  the  four  cavities  of  the  heart 
contains  between  from  2 to  3 ounces  of 
blood ; the  whole  quantity  of  blood  in  an 
adult  man  varies  from  25  to  30  pints  or 
pounds.  The  heart  contracts  4,000  times 
in  an  hour;  there  consequently  passes 
through  the  heart,  every  hour,  8,000 
ounces,  or  700  pounds  of  blood;  in  other 
words,  every  drop  of  blood  in  the  system 
passes  thi'ough  the  heart  twenty-eigM 
times  in  one  hour,  or  once  • every  two 
minutes. 

HEAET,  DISEASES  OF.— Physicians 
describe  three  sets  or  kinds  of  diseases 
affecting  the  heart, — Sympathetic,  In- 
flammatory, and  Organic.  Of  these,  the 
only  set  that  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  in 
this  work  is  the  first, — the  sympathetic, 
or  those  arising  from  participation  or 
sympathy  with  some  other  disease  or 
affection,  or  what  may  be  called  func- 
tional distui’bances  of  the  heart.  All  the 
others  are  of  such  consequence,  and  so 
imperatively  call  for  a physician’s  super- 
intendence, that  it  would  be  imcalled-for 
to  enter  on  them  here  further  than  to 
signify  then’  names. 

Of  the  Inflammatory,  the  principal 
diseases  are  those  affecting  the  heart 
itself  (carditis),  and  the  membranous  bag 
in  which  it  is  contained  (jiericardiuni), 
and  called  pericarditis  ; in  both,  the  iu- 
llammation  may  be  acute  and  chronic. 
Of  the  Organic  diseases,  or  those  affecting 
the  structure  and  integrity  of  the  organ 
itself,  the  most  important  arc  indtira- 
or  hardening;  soflcniiig;  atrophy,  ov^ 

wasting;  hypertrophy,  an  en\aT"cmcui  ot 

the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  j dihi- 
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tation,  or  enlargement  of  one  or  other  or  I 
all  of  the  eavities  of  the  heart,  either  alone 
or  combined  with  hypertrophy  or  atrophy ; 
morbid  groiotlis,  or  excrescences  spring- 
ing from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart;  morbid  depositions,  and  diseases 
of  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart, 
leading  to  cartilaginous  depositions,  or 
absolute  ossification  of  those  parts.  For 
the  Sympathetic  affections  of  the  heart, 
see  Palpitatiox. 

HEAETBUEN. — This  affection  of  the 
stomach,  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
heart,  is  a mere  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs — an  excess  of  acidity,  in 
fact,  in  the  stomach,  either  proceeding 
from  too  acid  a state  of  the  gastric  juice, 
from  some  crude  and  indigestible  sub- 
stance in  the  stomach,  from  a piece  of 
gristle,  fragment  of  bone,  or  some  irri- 
tating body,  which,  as  wo  have  shown 
tmder  Digestion,  attempts  to  pass  the 
pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and,  after 
vain  appeals,  is  turned  back  till  more 
completely  digested,  causing  heat,  pain, 
and  inconvenience ; or  it  is  the  result  of 
worms  in  the  bowels,  irritating  the  whole 
alimentary  tube.  The  symptoms  of  heart- 
burn ai'e  too  generally  known  to  need 
description  here ; and  it  will  suffice  if  we 
mention  the  best  remedies  for  the  different 
causes  of  the  complaint. 

For  the  heartburn  to  which  pregnant 
toomen  are  so  subject  from  the  time  of 
quickening  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
month,  the  best  remedy  is  lump  magnesia, 
of  which  the  patient  may  eat  as  much  as 
she  pleases ; or  a teaspoonful  of  prepared 
chalk,  with  5 grains  of  ginger,  twice  a 
day,  in  milk  or  cold  water;  or  she  may 
cat  a few  teaspoonfuls  of  whole  rice, 
which  will  often  afford  more  relief  than 
any  other  remedy. 

For  heartburn  the  result  of  acidity 
from  eating  pickles,  acid  fruits,  or 
acridity  of  the  gastric  juice,  20  grains  of 
carbonate  of  soda  or  15  of  carbonate  of 
potass,  with  1 grain  of  ginger,  and  1 grain 
of  rhubarb,  taken  in  a wineglassfid  of 
water  three  times  a day,  or  a teaspoonful 
of  chalk  or  magnesia  in  a little  pepper- 
mint water,  will,  in  general,  be  found 
eficctual  in  correcting  the  cause  of  an- 
noyance. 

iVhen  heartburn 'proceeds /row?  indi- 
gestible matter  in  the  stomach,  either  an 
emetic  of  15  grains  of  powdered  ipecacu- 
anha, or  a compound  colocynth  pill, 
tbl lowed  in  three  hours  by  half  an  ounce 
of  Kpsora  salts  in  a tumbler  of  water,  is 
to  be  taken.  Either  plau  can  be  adopted; 
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the  only  advantage  in  the  emetic  is  that 
its  operation  is  more  rapid,  though  more 
exhausting  than  the  aperient  plan. 

For  the  heartbiu'n  resulting  from 
toorms,  or  irritation  in  the  bowels,  the 
reader  must  consult  the  articles  Worms, 
and  Tape-worm,  which  see. 

For  those  affected  with  heartburn  after 
meals,  especially  dinner,  accompanied 
with  sour  eructations,  a pill  composed  of 
3 grains  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  1 of 
calumba,  and  1 of  ginger,  should  he  taken 
an  hour  before  dinner,  and  20  grains  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  a wineglassful 
of  infusion  of  camomiles,  half  an  houi’ 
afterwards,  if  necessai’y. 

HEAT. — Temperature,  in  all  its  dif- 
ferent degrees.  The  effect  of  heat  on  the 
human  body,  and  its  influence  as  a 
physiological  and  physical  agent,  is  a 
subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to  man. 
The  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  solar  heat 
on  the  human  body  in  tropical  latitudes, 
and  what  influence  high  and  low  tempe- 
ratures exercise  on  the  mental  and  phy- 
sical development  of  the  human  race,  is  a 
subject  of  deep  interest  to  all  inquhing 
. minds,  but  unnecessary  to  broach  in 
these  pages.  Man  has  the  peculiar  gift 
of  accommodating  himself  to  every  degree 
of  temperatm'e,  and,  imder  certain  con- 
ditions, can  live  as  well  under  a vertical 
sun,  or  on  the  equator,  as  at  the  north  or 
south  pole.  The  sheep  and  the  dog  are 
the  only  quadrupeds  who  approach  to 
man  in  this  faculty,  while  the  crow, 
among  birds,  is  found  to  possess  nearly 
the  some  property. 

Heat,  when  the  temperatm’e  is  high, 
acts  as  a disinfectant,  and  clothes,  however 
infected  with  typhoid  miasma,  or  the  virus 
of  small-pox,  can  he  as  perfectly  purified 
and  rendered  safe  by  exposure  for  a short 
time  to  a dry  heat  of  200°  as  if  soaked 
in  chloride  of  lime,  repeatedly  washed, 
bleached,  and  ventilated. 

The  average  heat  of  the  human  body  is 
97°  or  98°  Fahrenheit,  though  in  some 
cases  of  fever  it  rises  to  109°,  and  in  J3ar- 
ticular  conditions  to  115°. 

The  medical  effects  of  ly;nt  are  those  of 
a stimulant,  sedative,  emollient,  and  re- 
laxative  of  muscular  tension.  To  effect 
most  of  these*  results,  the  heat  has  to  bo 
applied  to  the  body  in  the  form  of  fomen- 
tations and  poultices,  and  is  somelimos 
generated  by  friction. 

HEAT,  ANIMAL. — Tho  property  of 
all  animals,  by  which  they  j)rosorvo  a cer- 
tain tcinperauu’i’,  winch  is  quite  indcpcti- 
dciit  of  that  of  the  sunoumling  medium. 
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and  appears  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
irritability  and  sensibility  possessed  by 
each ; and  the  more  free  and  independent 
the  animal,  the  more  uniform  its  tempe- 
rature. On  that  account,  the  temperature 
of  man  is  the  most  equable,  and  may  be 
invariably  taken  at  97^*,  whether  in  the 
frozen  regions  or  under  the  equator.  If 
any  sensible  change  is  exercised  on  man 
by  temperature,  it  is  that  intense  beat 
loiuers  his  standard,  and  excessive  cold 
raises  it.  Men,  women,  and  children  have 
entered  ovens  heated  to  a state  only  short 
of  redness  without  altering  their  own 
temperature,  and  some  thirty  years  ago, 
Francisco  Martinez,  a Spaniard,  remained 
in  an  oven  at  279°  Fahrenheit  till  a kettle 
of  cold  water  boiled,  and  a piece  of  meat 
for  his  dinner  was  cooked,  a free  perspira- 
tion cariying  off  the  excessive  heat  from 
his  body,  and  keeping  it  at  its  natural 
standard.  Animal  heat,  as  we  have 
already  more  than  once  remarked,  is  j>ro- 
duced  by  the  function  of  respiration.  At 
every  inspiration  of  fresh  air  taken,  the 
oxygen  is  di’awn  from  the  ah’  by  its 
alHnity  for  the  carbon  in  the  impure  blood 
brought  to  the  lungs  from  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  carbon,  by 
that  absorption  of  oxygen,  is  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  given  off 
by  the  lungs  at  every  expuation ; while, 
by  the  chemical  union  that  takes  place, 
the  latent  caloric  is  made  sensible,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  left  for 
circulation  augmented  to  the  standard  of 
97°.  See  Blood,  Venous  and  Aktekial; 
Heart,  Eespieation,  Food,  &c. 

HECTIC  FEVER. — This  is  a disease 
that  always  depends  upon  some  other 
malady  for  its  origin,  and  often  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a fever  succeeding  a 
fever,  and  is  usually  the  tei-mination  of  a 
long  affection.  When  typhus  or  scarlet 
fever  has  died  out  or  been  subdued,  leaving 
a state  of  absolute  prostration,  this  sym- 
pathetic fever  rises  on  its  ruins,  and  by  its 
pimctual  returns  and  remissions,  often 
deprives  the  patient  of  his  last  hope 
by  exhausting  him  of  his  remaining 
strength. 

Hectic  fever  may  follow  any  long  and 
debilitating  disease^  or  succeed  upon  the 
exhaustion  of  an  injury  or  an  operation. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  hectic  fever  generally 
begin  with  shivering,  thougli  not  always, 
as  occasionally  they  commence  with  Hushes 
and  perspiration  ; hectic  comes  on  in  the 
evening,  inducing  a dry,  hot  skin.  Hushed 
countenance,  brightness  of  the  eyes,  thirst, 
and  restlessness,  profuse  perspiration  ; the 


pulse  becomes  quick  and  small,  or  sharp, 
and  the  water  is  high  in  colour  and  scanty 
in  quantity.  The  whole  of  these  symp- 
toms pass  off  with  the  morning,  when  the 
remission  occurs,  and  the  exhausted  patient 
drops  into  an  uneasy  slumber. 

As  the  treatment  of  hectic  fever  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  the  disease, 
accident,  or  operation  which  gave  rise  to 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  say  more  than,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  strength  is  to  be  supported 
by  tonics,  the  restlessness  and  anxiety 
soothed  by  sedatives,  and  the  exhausting 
sweats  checked  by  bitters  and  mineral 
acids.  The  first  object  must  be  met  by 
giving  c^uinine  in  aromatic  confection, 
with  wine ; the  second,  by  nightly  doses  of 
morphia  and  henbane ; and  the  last,  by  an 
infusion  of  hops,  quassia,  or  gentian,  ^vith 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  by  the  de- 
coction of  sarsaparilla. 

HELIX. — The  name  given  by  ana- 
tomists to  the  external  border  or  circle  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  ear. 

HELLEBORE. — The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants,  native  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
Apennines,  and  belonging  to  the  Xatural 
order  Ranunculacece. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  plant, 
called  the  black,  the  white,  and  the  stink- 
ing hellebore.  The  ancients  were  strongly 


the  hellebore. 

attached  to  this  drug,  and  used  it  exten- 
sively in  all  maniacal  cases;  indeed,  they 
regarded  it  as  a specific  in  madness 
ercuerallv. 
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It  exercises  three  effects  on  the  body, — 
that  of  a powerful  piu'gativc,  an  emetic, 
and  an  errhiyie,  or  snuff,  for  cephalic 
affections ; but  as  it  is  a violent  poison, 
and  rmcertain  in  its  action,  hellebore  is 
very  properly  excluded  from  the  modern 
practice  of  physic,  as  the  same  effects  can 
be  obtained  safer  and  better  from  other 
articles. 

The  chief  use  to  which  hellebore  is  now 
put,  and  that  only  by  some  medical  men, 
is  as  an  emmenagogue  in  uterine  reten- 
tion ; but  as,  from  its  strong  action  on  the 
bowels,  it  is  liable  to  produce  abortion,  it 
should  never  be  given  where  there  is  any 
fear  of  such  a result.  The  white  hellebore 
is  sometimes  used  for  skin  diseases,  the 
powder  of  the  root  being  mixed  with  oint- 
ment. See  Veeatrum. 

HEMIPLEGIA.— A palsy  affecting 
one  half  of  the  body,  usually  the  left  side ; 
a disease  in  which  the  entire  of  one  half 
of  the  body,  from  the  head  to  the  foot,  is 
rendered  powerless  or  insensible.  See 
Pabaltsis. 

H E M L O C K. — A rank,  nauseous,  and 
poisonous  plant ; the  Conitmt  maculahim, 
or  the  spotted  hemlock,  belonging  to  the 
Natural  order  Umhelliferce.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  this  plant, — the  common 
and  the  water  hemlock,  or  the  Cicuta : the 
fu-st  grows  on  a spotted  stalk,  rising  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  feet,  with  hollow 
joints  and  large  green,  shining  leaves, 
having  a strong,  rank,  and  offensive  odour. 
The  Cicuta,  or  water  hemlock,  grows  on  the 
margin  of  ponds  and  lakes,  and  in  look 
and  smell  strongly  resembles  parsley,  for 
which  it  has  been  frequently  mistaken, 
and  with  very  serious  consequences. 

Peeparatioks  and  Medical  Uses. — 
Tlie  preparations  of  the  hemlock  in  use 
are  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves,  ptdvis 
conii;  the  tincture,  tinctura  conii ; the 
extract  of  the  leaves,  extraetum  conii;  and 
sometimes  a plaster  and’ ointment.  The 
medical  effects  of  the  hemlock  are  those  of 
a sedative  and  antispasmbdic,  for  which  it 
has  been  largely  employed  in  cancer ; but 
its  effects  as  a remedy  are  very  ques- 
tionable, while  from  its  liability  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  system,  it  becomes  at  best  a 
hazardous  drug  to  use.  As  a sedative  or 
anodyne,  the  dose  of  the  powder  is  about 
2 grains  twice  a day, 'or  1 grain  gradually 
increased ; the  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from 
15  to  20  drops;  andof  the  exiract,  6 grains. 
"When  taken  in  mistake  for  parsley  or 
celery,  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  should  | 
be  given  immediately,  and  a quantity  of  ] 
vinegar  afterwards  as  an  antidote.  For  , 
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the  treatment  of  a case  of  overdose  of 
hemlock,  see  Poisons. 

HEMP,  INDIAN. — A tropical  plant, 
almost  universally  used  in  the  East  on 
account  of  the  intoxicating  properties  ex- 
tracted from  it,  and  botanically  known  as 
Gannahis  sativa.  A resinous  secretion 
obtained  from  this  plant,  called  cJnm'us, 
is  the  only  preparation  used  medicinally, 
as  a narcotic  and  antispasmodic.  This 
plant  is  chiefly  remarkable  from  yielding 
the  celebrated  Arabian  soporific  known  as 
HAsenisen.  The  Turks,  the  Hottentots, 
and  the  Hindoos,  all  extract  from  this 
species  of  hemp  a strong  intoxicating 
liquid.  Though  very  seldom  used  in  this 
country,  the  Cannabis  is  much  esteemed 
in  the  East  in  all  neuralgic  affections, 
particularly  in  tetanus  and  hydrophobia, 
for  which  the  resinous  extract,  clmrrus, 
has  been  favom'ably  prescribed,  in  doses 
of  from  2 to  8 grains;  while  a tincture 
made  from  the  plant  is  given  in  quantities 
varying  from  half  a di'achm  to  1 drachm. 
The  seeds  of  the  European  hemp  are  said 
to  possess  properties  somewhat  analogous, 
but  much  weaker. 

HENBANE  (ILyoscyamus  niger). — An 
anodyne  and  narcotic  plant  common  to 
most  parts  of  Europe,  and  belonging 
to  the  Natural  order  Solanacece.  The 
plant  grows  from  a stem,  with  broad, 
hahy,  and  serrated  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
July  and  August,  with  dull  yellovdsh 
blossoms. 

Peepaeations  and  Uses. — The  form  in 
which  the  henbane  is  usually  prescribed  is 
that  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves ; the 
tincture,  tinctura  hyoscyami;  and  the  ex- 
tract of  the  plant,  extractuni  hyoscyami. 
Its  action  on  the  system  is  that  of  an 
anodyne  and  sedative,  and,  in  largo  doses, 
narcotic. 

The  powder  is  a most  unsafe  form  to 
prescribe,  and  should  never  be  relied  on  : 
the  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  2 drachms ; and  of  the  extract, 
10  grains.  The  latter  is,  of  all  its  prepara- 
tions, the  best  and  the  safest. 

HEREDITARY  DISEASES.— Atcrm 
applied  to  those  diseases  which  experience- 
has  shown  to  bo  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another  in  the  same  family ; 
thus,  wo  frequently  find  that  insanity, 
gout,  and  scrofula,  epilepsy  and  some 
other  diseases,  can  often  be  traced  back  for 
several  generations,  while  syphilis  and 
small-pox  arc  perpetually  being  repro- 
duced in  the  new-born  infant. 

HERMETICALLY  SEAl.ED.  — A 

method  of  permanently  closing  a vase  or 
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bottle,  so  that  the  contents  shall  neither 
he  tampered  with  nor  can  evaporate, in  con- 
sequence of  the  total  exclusion  of  air. 
The  method  by  which  this  process  is 
efl'ected  is  by  firmly  fitting  the  screw,  if  in 
a metallic  vessel,  or  the  stopper  if  in  a 
glass  one,  and  then,  by  means  of  strong 
heat  or  a blow-pipe,  fusing  the  surround- 
ing metal  or  glass  till  the  whole  of  the 
top  is  incorporated.  A large  water-tap 
was  found  at  Herculaneum  hermetically 
sealed  by  the  heat  of  the  lava;  the  fluid 
in  which  may  still  be  heard  when  the 
tap  is  shaken.  The  word  is  derived 
from  Hermes,  or  Merciu’y,  the  Egyptian 
god  of  arts  and  sciences. 

HERNET’S  DENTIFRICE.— A 
tooth-powder,  made  by  mixing  8 ounces 
of  powdered  cuttle-fish,  1 ounce  of  pow- 
dered orris  root,  and  1 ounce  of  cream 
of  tartar. 

HERNIA.  See  Rupttjee. 

HERPES. — An  eruptive  disease  of  the 
cuticle.  See  Skin,  Diseases  oe. 

HICCOUGH,  commonly  called  Hic- 
cup.— A spasmodic  affection  of  the  dia- 
phragm, in  which  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion and  of  the  larynx  are  more  or  less 
involved. 

Hiccough  m.ay  occur  from  eating  too 
hastily  after  a lengthened  fast,  from 
drinking  cold  water,  or  from  many  causes 
affecting  the  stomach.  As  a symptom 
towards  the  end  of  fever,  or  in  gangrene, 
it  is  always  regarded  as  the  near  harbinger 
of  death. 

The  TEEAT3IENT  for  Mccough,  when  a 
sudden  ejaculation  or  a diversion  of  the 
patient’s  mind  fails  to  check  it,  is  to  give 
20  drops  of  sal  volatile  and  15  drops  of 
ether  in  a wineglass  of  camphor  water,  or, 
in  severe  cases,  30  drops  of  laudanum, 

HIERA  PICRA,  vulgarly  called 
Hickeey  Pickeey. — The  holy  bitter. 
A very  excellent  old-fashioned  tonic  bitter, 
made  by  mixing  one  part  of  powdered 
aloes  with  two  parts  of  canella  alba. 
Dose,  half  a drachm. 

HIP  JOINT,  or  the  Ischium. — One  of 
the  most  important  articulations  in  the 
body,  and  the  most  complete  example  of 
the  ball  and  socket  joint.  The  hip  joint 
is  made  up  of  two  bones, — the  acetabulum, 
or  cup-like  cavity  in  the  os  innominatum, 
or  three  bones  forming  one  half  of  the 
pelvis;  and  the  head  of  the.  femur,  or  thigh 
bone,  the  same  provision  being  made  hero, 
by  capsular,  conical,  transverse,  and  lateral 
ligaments,  to  secure  the  bone  in  its  socket, 
and  yet  afford  unlimited  jilay  to  the  limb; 
while,  to  guard  it  from  blows  and  the 


force  of  accidents,  the  part  is  padded  with 
a number  of  short,  fleshy  muscles,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  a quantity  of  adipose 
tissue  beneath  the  cuticle  still  further 
protects  the  part. 

HIP  JOINT,  DISEASE  OF.— Frac- 
tures and  dislocations  are  the  most  fre- 
quent misfortunes  to  which  the  articula- 
tion of  the  hip  is  subject ; these,  however, 
are  accidents.  The  disease  to  which  it  is 
more  particularly  liable  is  an  inflamma- 
tory action,  which  degenerates  into  caries 
— rottenness,  decay,  or  death  of  the  part, 
— causing  excessive  pain,  a drawing  up 
of  the  limb,  suppuration,  ulceration,  and 
a burrowing  of  matter  under  the  muscles 
and  fascia  of  the  part.  Professor  Syme, 
of  Edinburgh,  was  the  first  who  succeeded 
in  curing  this  disease  without  amputating 
the  limb  at  the  hip  joint.  His  system 
consisted  in  applying  the  actual  cautery, 
by  means  of  irons  heated  to  a white  in- 
candescence rubbed  freely  over  the  but- 
tock and  affected  joint,  so  as  to  destroy, 
by  sloughing,  the  integuments  and  tissues 
of  the  part,  and,  by  thus  producing  an 
immense  suppurating  issue,  excite,  by  th« 
counter-irritation  of  the  sore,  a healthy 
action  in  the  joint.  This  practice  has 
been  eminently  successful,  and  is  infinitely 
superior  to  either  “ excision,”  cutting  out 
the  diseased  bone,  or  amputation.  Mor- 
bus coxarius,  the  name  of  this  disease,  is 
a local  form  of  scrofula. 

HIPPOCAMPI,  MAJOR  and  AII- 
NOR. — The  large  and  small  sea-horse. 
The  name  of  two  processes  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  so  called  from  their 
fanciful  resemblance  to  the  hippocampi. 

HIPPO CR AS. — An  ancient  spiced 
beverage,  held  in  great  esteem  by  the 
monks  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a warm  and 
grateful  cordial  and  stimulant  in  cases  of 
cold,  and  also  as  a beverage  in  winter 
nights,  and  for  the  aged  and  relaxed. 
The  spiced  hippocras,  as  it  was  called,  was 
made  differently  by  different  nations  and 
persons ; in  general,  however,  it  consisted 
of  cinnamon,  cloves,  uutmcg.s,  mace, 
ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  and  canella 
bark,  bruised  and  macerated  for  seven 
days  in  Canary  wine  (Aladeira),  and  then 
sweetened  cither  with  honey  or  sugar, 
strained,  and  taken  warm. 

The  YPOCEAS  for  lords  and  abbots  was 
somewhat  more  potent,  and  was  prepared 
with  aqua  vita;,  or  brand3',  pepper,  ginger, 
cloves,  grains  of  paradise,  ambergns,  and 

musk.  . . , 

niPS. — The  well-known  mnt  ol  the 
dog-rose  {liosa  caniua);  only  used  in 
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medicine  to  manufacture  a confection, 
confectio  rosce.  See  Eose. 

illEUDO. — The  Latin  for  a Leech, 
which  see. 

HIVES. — A north-country  name  for 
Chicken  or  Glass  Pox,  which  see. 

HOCK. — One  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
German  wines.  See  Wines. 

HOFFMANN’S  ANODYNE.  — An 
ethereal  preparation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
commonly  called  the  compound  spirits  of 
sulphuric  ether.  The  Hoffmann’s  ano- 
dyne, as  it  is  somewhat  improperly  termed, 
is,  in  its  action,  an  antispasmodic,  any 
sedative  property  it  exercises  being  the 
result  of  its  action  on  the  spasm. 

HOLLANDS. — A fine,  light,  ethereal 
spirit;  Dutch  gin;  a rectified  spirit, 
obtained  from  malted  grain  and  juniper, 
Schiedam.  See  Spieits. 

HOME  SICKNESS.— A mental  de- 
pression, which  suddenly  seizes  the  na- 
tives of  a distant  country  with  an  irre- 
sistible longing  to  return  to  their  native 
land.  So  powerful  is  this  feeling,  that 
men  have  deserted  their  colours,  broken 
through  all  ties  of  obligation  and  honour, 
in  their  desire  to  revisit  their  youthful 
haunts.  The  Swiss  are  so  devotedly  at- 
tached to  their  native  mountains,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  forbid  the  playing 
of  the  national  air  of  “Eans  des  Vaches” 
before  the  Swiss  troops  of  France  and 
Naples,  the  men  deserting  in  companies, 
or  committing  suicide  if  unable  to  revisit 
their  beloved  fatherland.  Physicians 
have  given  the  name  of  JS'ostalgia  to  this 
melancholy  longing. 

HOMCEOPATHY.  — The  science  or 
study  of  similarity.  A sj'stem  of  medical 
practice,  introduced  by  Dr.  Hahnemann, 
a German  physician,  about  the  year  1810. 
'Though  persecuted  in  his  own  country, 
and  driven  into  France  by  the  intolerance 
of  the  profession,  Hahnemann’s  new  prin- 
ciples rapidly  gained  ground,  both  with 
the  public  and  among  medical  men,  till 
its  supporters  are  now  numbered  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  its  professors 
embrace  some  of  the  most  able  and 
learned  physicians  of  the  age.  'The 
narrow-minded  prejudice  displayed  by  the 
apothecaries  of  Saxony,  when,  from  pecu- 
niary motives,  they  clravc  Hahnemann 
from  his  native  counti-y  fifty  years  ago, 
has  to  some  extent  been  revived  by  llic 
College  of  Physicians  in  this  country  at 
the  present  day  against  the  followers  of 
his  theory,  and  everything  been  done, 
both  by  the . profession  and  its  literary 
organs,  to  throw  discredit  and  ridicule  on 
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homcEopathy  as  a science,  and  to  class 
its  practitioners,  however  distinguished 
their  reputation,  as  empiiics  and  quacks. 
Though  by  no  means  subscribing  to  all 
the  principles  on  which  the  science  of 
homoeopathy  is  founded,  or  by  any  means 
identifying  ourselves  with  its  practice, 
there  are  so  many  admirable  points  con- 
nected wdth  it — so  many  of  its  facts  are 
based  on  undeniable  truths,  and  so  many 
men  of  high  standing  have  become  asso- 
ciated with  it,  that  our  respect  is  equally 
commanded  by  its  professors  and  by  those 
who  implicitly  believe  in  its  practice.  On 
this  account,  and  from  respect  to  every 
system  of  medicine  based  on  just  and 
conscientious  principles,  we  give  a place 
to  homoeopathy  in  this  work,  with  a 
brief  and  impartial  account  of  its  most 
important  features. 

The  principle  that  “ like  cures  like  ” 
(similia  similibus  curantur),  on  wdiich 
Hahnemann  based  his  doctrine,  is  as  old 
as  Hippocrates,  and,  though  proved  to  be 
coiTect  in  some  cases,  was  early  discovered 
to  be  valueless  as  a general  rule.  The 
practice,  still  adopted  by  some  persons,  of 
holding  a burnt  or  scalded  part  before  a 
strong  fire,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  draw- 
ing out  the  heat  and  pain,  is  a remnant 
of  this  practice  in  exceptional  cases. 

Homoeopathy  professes  to  cure  diseases 
by  the  employment  of  such  medicines  as 
would,  if  given  to  a healthy  person,  pro- 
duce the  symptoms  of  a disease  similar  to 
the  one  to  be  treated.  The  three  points 
on  which  the  fabric  of  homceojiathy  may 
be  said  to  rest  are — first,  that  like  cures 
like ; second,  that  the  ciu'ative  power  of 
drugs  is  increased  in  proportion  to  their 
minute  subdivision  ; and  thhd,  as  a con- 
sequence of  the  latter,  infinitesimal  doses 
of  medicine  are  the  proper  treatment  of 
all  diseases. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  allo- 
pathic and  homoeopathic  practitioner,  or 
between  him  who  gives  largo  doses  and 
infinitesimal  quantities  of  medicines,  con- 
sists in  the  allopath,  or  ordinary  medical 
man,  taking  his  di’ugs  os  natui'c  produces 
them,  and  giving  them  in  bulk,  in  jiowder, 
infusion,  tincture,  or  extract;  with  the 
homoeopath,  however,  it  is  very  different; 
each  drug  or  medicine  has  to  undergo  a 
long  and  elaborate  process  of  preparation 
before  it  con  be  employed.  'Thus,  a few 
grains  of  an  article,  having  been  triturated 
(rubbed  down)  in  a Wedgwood  mortar, 
so  ns  to  insure  the  minute  division  of 
every  part  or  atom,  is  then  mixed  Mdlh 
ten  or  twenty  times  its  weight  of  sugar. 
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or  some  inert  substance,  again  triturated 
for  a considerable  time,  till  the  lesser  is 
intimately  incorporated  ■with  the  larger 
material,  when  a tenth  or  a twentieth  part 
of  this  mixture  is  once  more  subjected  to 
the  same  process  with  an  excess  of  inert 
matter,  till  finally  there  remains  but  a 
thousandth  part  of  a grain  of  the  original 
substance  in  any  given  quantity,  or  till 
what  is  known  as  an  infinitesimal  portion 
of  the  active  principle  exists  in  every  dose 
or  globule  administered. 

The  homcEopathist  starts  with  the 
assumption  that  all  the  medicines  he 
prescribes  are  either  operative  or  inopera- 
tive ; that  when  they  operate  their  action 
is  for  good,  and  always  curative  in  then' 
results ; that  when  inoperative,  though 
they  exercise  no  iniluence  on  the’  system, 
they  are  yet  perfectly  harmless ; and  when 
they  do  not  exercise  any  effect,  it  arises 
from  a mistaken  hypothesis,  and  not  from 
a want  of  energy  in  the  medicines  them- 
selves. The  homoeopathist,  again,  does 
not  trouble  himself  about  after  conse- 
quences, or  the  possible  results  of  a 
disease,  or  whether  it  is  liable  to  eventuate 
in  inflammation  or  effusion.  Content 
with  the  symptoms  before  him,  and  a 
careful  diagnosis,  he  applies  his  remedies 
■with  such  judgment  and  accuracy,  select- 
ing the  medicines  best  suited  for  the 
object  aimed  at,  that  even  should  they 
not  effect  the  result  desh’cd,  he  is  certain 
they  wifi,  not  aggravate  any  condition  of 
the  system,  or  comjolicate  the  case  by  a 
wrong  or  excessive  action.  Thus,  if  any 
after  consequence  takes  place,  he  treats  it 
with  the  same  confidence  and  fitness  of 
remedy;  whereas  the  allopathist,  as  the 
other  alleges,  frequently,  by  his  violent 
drugs  and  excessive  doses,  makes  the  after 
consequences,  when  they  occur,  more 
severe  and  dangerous  in  their  effect, 
and,  as  a consequence,  more  difficult  to 
subdue. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
largo  doses  of  active  medicines  constantly 
prescribed  by  medical  men  generally,  and 
the  great  quantity  of  physic  which  people 
in  this  country  are  in  the  habit  of  taking, 
is  a direct  injury  to  the  constitution ; and  i 
it  is  equally  undeniable  that  the  active 
manner  in  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  treat 
the  first  stages  of  some  diseases,  by  over- 
taxing some  organs,  or  unduly  exhausting 
or  stimulating  the  system,  often  exag- 
gerates the  disease,  and  renders  the  final 
cure  more  difficult  and  protracted ; but, 
unfortunately,  (he  transition  from  full  to 
infinitesimal  doses  is  so  abrupt,  and  the 


contrast  so  startling,  that  those  who  are 
ready  to  admit  the  injury  inflicted  by  the 
one  system  cannot  reconcile  the  inappre- 
ciable quantity  of  the  remedies  in  the 
other. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  in 
respect  of  their  medicines  and  mode  of 
exhibition,  general  opinion  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  homoeopathy.  In  this  science 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  instead  of  being  en- 
cumbered with  himdreds  of  drugs,  with  a 
multiplicity  of  compounds  and  prepara- 
tions, consists  of  a modest  list  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  articles,  while  the  pleasant 
globule  or  tasteless  liquid  in  which  they 
are  given  is  a positive  boon,  when  com- 
pared with  our  nauseous  draughts  and 
objectionable  pills.  There  are  many 
points  in  the  homoeopathic  system  which 
the  medical  profession  might  imitate  with 
great  advantage  to  the  public,  particularly 
in  that  department  which  relates  to  the 
hygiene,  or  the  general  preservation  of 
health,  as  far  as  that  state  of  the  body  is 
influenced  by  such  agents  as  light  and 
darkness,  heat  and  cold,  climate,  exercise, 
clothing,  bathing,  and  diet.  On  this 
latter  head  the  homoeopathist  is  especially 
particular,  and,  indeed,  a strict  attention 
to  diet  and  regimen  forms  a most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  treatment, 
and  in  his  strict  attention  to  the  agency 
of  diet  he  far  surpasses  the  allopathist. 
They  are  also  much  more  paidicular  in 
their  inquiries  into  the  history  of  symp- 
toms than  the  general  physieian,  and  are 
not  content  with  studying  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  but  endeavour  to  obtain, 
by  indefatigable  inquiries,  an  accurate 
account  of  the  patient’s  parents  and 
relatives.  These  facts  are  elaborately 
classified  into  the  patient’s  temperament, 
constitution,  disposition,  mode  of  living, 
and  general  habits.  By  means  of  (his 
complete  and  searching  system  of  inquiry 
the  homoeopathist  is  put  in  possession  of 
a vast  number  of  collateral  facts,  which, 
wlien  judiciously  arranged,  afford  most 
reliable  and  material  aid,  both  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

For  a useful  and  instructive  work  on 
the  principles  and  practice  of  homceo- 
pathj’,  see  “A  Handy  Book  of  Domestic 
Homoeopathic  Practice,”  by  George 
Edward  Afishom,  !M.D.,  publislicd  by 
Houlston  and  M’^riglit,  Paternoster  Bow. 

HOMOGENEOUS.  — Any  substance 
or  part  made  up  of  similar  jiarts,  ns  the 
lungs,  composed  of  an  immense  collection 
of  air-cells,  and  their  surrounding  tissue; 
the  opposite  of  heterogeneous — any  sub- 
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stance  made  up  of  dissimilar  parts  or 
atoms. 

HONEY,  Mel. — The  sweet  juice  of 
flowers  and  plants,  elaborated  by  the  bee 
from  their  nectaries,  and  deposited  in  the 
form  of  liquid  sugar  in  the  was  cells  of 
its  comb.  The  quahty  of  the  honey,  both 
in  flavour  and  richness,  depends  greatly 
on  the  character  of  the  country  over 
w'hich  the  insects  roam  for  their  food. 

The  bees  of  Sicily  were  noted  by  the 
ancients  for  the  remarkable  excellence  of 
the  honey  they  made,  the  island  at  that 
time  being  a perfect  garden  as  respects 
flowers,  fruits,  and  agricultural  produce. 
Till  the  introduction  of  cane  sugar,  honey 
was  universally  employed  in  Europe  for 
sweetening  purposes,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  several  intoxicating  beverages, 
such  as  hydromel  and  metheglin.  Honey 
is  xised  in  medicine  as  an  emulsion,  ex- 
pectorant, and  laxative,  and  is  combined 
with  vinegar  and  sqiiills  to  make  an 
expectorant  syrup, — such  as  simple  oxy- 
mel  and  the  oxymel  scfllte,  the  dose  of 
which,  for  coughs,  colds,  and  hoarsenesses, 
is  from  1 to  2 drachms. 

HONEY  SOAP.  See  Soap. 

HONEY  WATEE. — A very  agreeable 
perfume,  made  by  dissolving  the  essential 
oils  of  bergamot,  cloves,  and  lavender,  a 
few  di’ops  of  otto  of  roses,  and  some  musk, 
in  spirits  of  wine : after  digesting  for 
some  days,  and  staining  with  Saunders’ 
wood,  it  is  filtered  and  fit  for  the  toilet. 

HOOPING-COUGH,  or  Pertussis. — 
A spasmodic  and  convulsive  disease, 
generally  accompanied  with  some  amount 
of  inflammatory  action  in  the  bronchial 
tubes.  This  disease,  so  dreaded  by  parents 
where  there  are  many  young  children — 
not  from  its  being  either  infectious  or 
contagious,  but  from  the  aptitude  of 
children  to  imitate  the  sounds  or  actions 
of  each  other, — usually  commences  with 
the  symptoms  of  a common  cold,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a week  or  ten  days, 
assumes  its  distinctive  feature — the  spas- 
modic back-draught  or  inspiration,  causing 
the  hooping  sound  so  confirmatory  of  the 
disease.  The  features  that  always  mark 
and  distinguish  this  cough  from  all  others 
are,  that  it  comes  on  in  fits  or  paroxysms 
at  uncertain  periods ; that  the  cough  has 
always  a dry,  hard,  unsatisfactory  sound ; 
and  after  a successidn  of  rapid  expirations 
or  coughs,  there  occurs  one  sudden,  strong 
inspiration,  the  patient  throwing  back  its 
head  and  emitting  the  long  hooping 
note  which  stamps  the  disease ; another 
and  another  succession  of  hard  coughs 


follow,  terminated  by  another  inspiration 
before  the  paroxysm  passes  off,  and  the 
exhausted  child  falls  back,  stiff  and  scream- 
ing, into  the  nui’se’s  aims,  a little  glairy 
mucus  collects  in  the  mouth,  or  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  are  thrown  up.  The 
fit  now  ceases,  and  the  little  patient  has 
a few  hom-s  of  remission.  With  very 
young  children,  the  nurse  must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  to  lift  up  the  patient 
the  instant  the  cough  commences,  or  it 
may  in  its  struggles  force  the  blanket  or 
clothes  in  its  mouth,  and  produce  suffoca- 
tion. 

Teeatment. — The  first  object  to  be 
considered  is  to  guard  against  inflam- 
matory action,  by  acting  on  the  bowels 
by  an  aperient  powder,  such  as  prescribed 
below,  by  avoiding  exposure  to  cold,  and 
by  a light,  farinaceous  diet  of  custards 
and  puddings,  made  with  Dr.  Eidge’s 
Patent  Eood. 

Aperient  Powders. — Take  of — 

Powdered  jalap  . . . 24  grains. 

Powdered  scammony  . 24  grains. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Antimonialis  ....  12  grains. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  twelve 
powders  for  a child  of  from  one  to  two 
years  of  age ; into  hine  powders  for  a 
child  from  two  to  four  years ; and  into 
six  powders  for  one  from  four  to  nine 
years.  One  of  the  twelve  powders  is  to 
be  given  twice  a day  till  the  bowels  are 
well  acted  on,  and  then  one  every  other 
day,  to  keep  the  system  cool  and  regular. 
The  same  arrangement  is  to  bo  adopted 
with  the  other  divisions,  discontinuing 
the  powders  after  the  effective  action  has 
been  established,  and  only  giving  one  every 
second  or  third  day,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels. 

The  chief  object  is  next  to  procure  a 
free  expectoration  and  vomiting,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the 
paroxysm.  When  the  cough  is  dry  and 
hard,  and  xmattended  with  expectoration, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  emetic,  of 
equal  parts  of  ipecacuanha  and  antimonial 
xvine,  from  a tea  to  a table  spoouf xil,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  child ; or  6 or  10 
grains  of  the  ipecacuanha  powder,  mixed 
in  xvarm  watci’,  may  be  given  as  a sub- 
stitute. When  expectoration  has  been 
once  excited,  it  is  to  bo  continxxed  by 
occasional  doses  of  the  following  mixture. 
Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  soda  or 
potass 1 drachm. 

Mint  water  ....  enough  to 
make  3 oimcos  in  all.  Add — 
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Syrup  of  squills  ...  3 drachms, 
Antimonial  wine  . . 2 drachms. 
Laudanum  . . . , 20  drops. 

Mix  : give  from  a teaspoonful  to  a dessoi’t- 
spoonful  every  three  or  four  hours.  When 
the  child  is  stout,  of  a croupy  disposition, 
and  liable  to  inllammatory  action,  the 
emetic  and  above  mixture  should  be 
followed  up  by  rubbing  the  camphor 
embrocation  on  a part  of  the  chest  till 
it  produces  a crop  of  small  pustules,  and 
by  giving  one  of  the  annexed  powders 
between  each  dose  of  the  expectorant 
mixture. 

Embrocation. — Take  of — 

Camphorated  oil  • • k ounce. 

Croton  oil 30  drops. 

Mix : to  be  rubbed  on  with  soft  cotton 
on  the  chest  night  and  morning  till  the 
eruption  takes  place. 

Expectorant  Powders. — Take  of — 
Lump  sugar  (pow- 
dered)   1 scruple. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  2 grains. 
Grey  powder  ....  16  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders  for 
a child  from  eighteen  months  to  three 
years;  into  eight  powders  for  a child 
from  three  to  five  years ; and  into  six 
powders  for  all  above  that  age. 

As  long  as  the  appetite  is  good,  the 
breathing  easy,  with  an  absence  of  fever, 
there  is  little  cause  of  apprehension ; the 
child  will  recover.  Change  of  air  will 
often  effect  more  for  hooping-cough  than 
all  the  medicine  employed ; and  whenever 
the  weather  admits  of  removal,  the  patient 
should  be  taken  away ; the  only  caution 
necessary  is  to  keep  the  child  warm  and  dry. 

We  have  already  stated  that  this  is  a 
spasmodic  disease,  and  that  children 
acquire  it  from  one  another  by  imitation ; 
the  parent,  therefore,  should  take  care 
to  check,  by  a word,  a look,  or  gesture, 
each  child  the  moment  the  cough  com- 
mences, so  as  to  intimidate  the  little  one, 
break  the  fit  of  the  cough,  and  prevent 
its  reaching  the  spasmodic  hoop.  Most 
children  may  be  cured  in  a couple  of  days 
by  a dose  of  laudanum;  but  as  this 
practice  would  not  remimerate  medical 
men,  it  is  never  adopted ; and  though  the 
author  of  this  work  can  vouch  for  the 
safety  and  expediency  of  the  plan,  he 
would  not  counsel  any  non-professional 
person  to  adopt  it  on  a patient  under 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age:  at  that 
stage  of  life,  from  10  to  16  drops  of 
laudanum,  in  a little  water,  given  twice 
a day,  will  be  found  speedily  to  break  the 
spasmodic  action.  During  convalescence 


the  patient  must  be  supported  by  a full 
diet,  and  strengthened  by  quinine  and 
steel  wine,  with  air  and  exercise. 

Eoche’s  Embrocation  is  recommended 
as  an  external  application,  and  is  often 
beneficial.  A popular  remedy,  very  much 
in  vogue  some  years  ago,  was  prepared 
by  boiling  10  grains  of  cochineal  with  30 
grains  of  salts  of  tartar  in  4 ounces  of 
water,  adding  sugar,  and  straining.  The 
benefit  derived  from  this  mixture  depended 
solely  on  the  tartar  or  potass  used,  and 
in  no  respect  on  the  cochineal. 

HOPS. — The  Lupulus  humulus.  This 
well-known  plant  is  used  in  medicine  as 
an  elegant  and  grateful  bitter,  both  in 
tincture  and  infusion ; and  pillows  stuffed 
with  hops  are  sometimes  used  to  produce 
sleep  in  cases  of  fever,  where  the  employ- 
ment of  narcotics  would  be  injurious. 

HOEDEOLUM. — The  surgical  name 
for  a small  tumour  at  the  root  of  the  eye- 
lashes. See  Sty. 

HOEDEUM. — The  Latin  for  bailey. 
See  Peahi,  Baelet. 

HOEEHOTJND. — The  Marruhiwn 
vulgaris  of  the  botanist.  This  well-known 
plant,  so  highly  esteemed  for  its  expecto- 
rant properties,  though  at  one  time  ex- 
tensively used,  is  now  almost  out  of  date 
with  medical  men,  the  only  preparation 
of  it  kept  being  a syrup. 

. Half  a wineglassful  of  the  infusion  , of 
the  leaves,  with  a little  honey  or  sugar, 
and  two  drachms  of  paregoric,  makes  an 
excellent  expectorant  in  dry,  irritating 
coughs,  such  a dose  being  repeated  three 
or  four  times  a day ; or  a teaspoonful  of 
the  syrup,  with  five  drops  of  laudanum, 
and  twenty  drops  of  spirits  of  nitre,  mar 
be  substituted  in  the  asthmatical  coughs 
of  old  people.  The  confection  called 
“ candied  horehound  ” is  also  a good  and 
agreeable  expectorant,  if  taken  in  mode- 
ration. 

HOESEEADISH.  — The  Cochlcaria 
Armorica.  The  horseradish  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description : as  a con- 
diment, it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
our  domestic  salads  and  therapeutic  vege- 
tables, being  a warm,  agreeable,  stimn- 
lating  stomachic,  promoting  digestion, 
and  giving  vigour  to  the  gastric  juice. 
Medicinally,  horseradish  acts  as  a con- 
diment, stimulant,  emetic,  diuretic,  dia- 
phoretic, and  in  large  doses  as  an  emetic ; 
while,  when  scraped,  mixed  with  vinegar, 
and  applied  to  the  skin,  it  acts  as  a rube- 
facient, and,  if  kept  on  long  enough,  as 
a blister:  it  is  also  an  antiscorbutic  and 
antiseptic,  arresting  decay  in  animal  fibre. 
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The  chief  use  to  which  it  is  fipplied  in 
medicine  is  as  a stimulating  diaphoretic 
in  rheumatism,  and  as  a counter-irritant 
in  chronic  rheumatism  and  paralysis, 
applied  in  a scraped  form,  wetted  udth 
vinegar,  and  laid  on  the  part  affected. 

HOUSELEEK.  — An  excellent  but 
little  used  plant,  so  called  from  growing 
most  frequently  on  the  roofs  of  cottages. 
See  Sengeeen. 

HOUSEMAIDS’  KNEE.— The  disease 
which  hears  this  name  is  a small  encysted 
tumour  formed  on  the  knee-cap  in  per- 
sons who  are  in  the  practice  of  kneeling 
frequently  on  stones  and  other  hard  sub- 
stances ; and  as  housemaids,  from  having 
to  kneel  to  perform  much  of  their  work 
in  cleaning  floors  and  steps,  are  very 
subject  to  this  foi-m  of  tumour,  it  has 
been  called  the  “Housemaids’ knee.”  The 
swelling  is  seldom  painful  except  when 
pressed  upon,  but  if  negleeted  is  apt  to 
degenerate,  and  induce  a diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  cartilages  of  the  part,  known 
b y the  name  of  White  Swelling. 

The  TEEATMENT  consists  in  either 
passing  a strong,  straight  needle  through 
the  cuticle  and  sac,  so  as  to  allow  the 
escape  of  the  fluid  contained  in  it,  and 
then,  by  a bandage  and  pressure,  promoting 
absorption;  or  else  an  incision  is  made 
through  the  cuticle,  the  sac  grasped  by  a 
pair  of  forceps,  and  the  round  tumour 
removed  bodily. 

HUMEEUS  OS. — The  bone  of  the 
arm. 

HUMOEAL  PATHOLOGY.— A once 
fiivourite  theory  of  physicians,  by  which 
they  accounted  for  the  remote  cause  of 
all  diseases  by  attributing  them  to  a dis- 
ordered state  of  the  humours  or  fluids  of 
the  body. 

HUMOUE. — A medical  term,  applied 
generally  to  liquid  excretions  or  secretions, 
though  specially  to  the  three  solid  hu- 
mours of  the  eye, — the  Aqueous,  Crystal- 
line, and  Vitreous  Humours,  which  sec, 
or  Eye. 

HUMP-BACK.  Sec  Spine,  Diseases 
OF,  and  Mai.foemations. 

HUMULUS  LUPULUS.— The  Hop, 
which  8cc« 

HYALOTDES.  — The  name  of  the 
delicate  cellular  membrane  in  which  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eye  is  contained. 

HYDATID. — In  anatomy,  a hydatid 
is  a small  sac  or  cyst  filled  with  a trans- 
parent fluid,  which  forms  on  some  of  the 
abdominal  organs,  particularly  the  liver, 
and  leads  to  a complete  degeneration  of 
the  organ. 
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HYDEAEGYEUM.  — The  scientific 
name  of  mercury.  Sec  Quicksilvee. 

HYDEATES. — Chemically,  these  are 
salts  consisting  of  some  solid  body,  or  base, 
and  water,  such  as  the  oxides  of  metals. 
The  term  is  antagonistic  to  anhydroits 
salts,  or  those  in  which  no  water  enters 
into  their  combination.  Quicklime  is  an 
example  of  the  latter  order  of  salts. 

HYT)EO. — W ater.  The  word  is  a pre- 
fix to  several  medical  terms,  such  as 
hydromel,  hydrocele  (a  watery  tumour), 
and — 

HYDEOCEPHALUS.— Water  in  the 
Head,  which  see. 

HYDEOCYANIC  ACID,  or  Prussic 
Acid,  which  see. 

HYDEOGEN.  — One  of  the  simple 
elements ; a highly  inflammable  gas,  and 
so  named  from  its  forming  the  chief  com- 
ponent of  water.  Hydrogen,  t]xe  ph.logis~ 
ton  of  the  ancients,  is  the  lightest  of  all  the 
gases,  and  was  formerly  used  for  inflating 
balloons.  Hydrogen  enters  largely  into 
all  vegetable  substances,  and  combines  in 
different  proportions  with  oxygen,  carbon, 
and  nitrogen,  to  form  the  most  opposite 
of  compounds,  such  as  water,  carburetted 
hydrogen  (or  coal  gas),  ammonia,  sugar, 
starch,  &c. 

HYDEOMETEE. — An  instrument  for 
weighing  the  relative  specific  gravities  of 
fluids,  and  the  article  used  bj'-  distillers 
and  publicans  to  test  the  strength  of  their 
spiidts. 

HYDEOPATHY,  Htdeo-the&a- 
PEUTics,  or  the  Watee  Cuee. — A mode 
of  treating  certain  neuralgic,  cutaneous, 
stomachic,  and  hypochondriacal  diseases 
by  the  external  and  internal  use  of  cold 
water,  arranged  or  systematized  by  Dr. 
Priessnitz,  and  which,  of  late  years,  has 
been  largely  introduced  into  this  country, 
in  many  parts  of  which  largo  establish- 
ments have  been  erected  for  the  reception 
of  patients,  and  the  perfect  practice  of  the 
system. 

The  curative  properties  of  cold  water 
have  been  known  lo  the  profession  from 
the  caidiest  ages ; all,  then,  that  is  duo  to 
Dr.  Priessnitz  lies  in  the  fact  that  ho 
claims  the  merit  of  having  adapted  rules 
to  the  various  operations,  multiplied  the 
modes  of  applying  the  water,  and  g.nve 
the  system  so  arranged  its  name  of  Hy- 
dropathy. 

Water,  whether  applied  to  the  body 
cold  or  tepid,  exorcises  three  effects  on 
the  system:  first,  it  lowers  the  tempe- 
rature ; second,  it  acts  as  a tonic  to  the 
nerves,  weakened  by  sickness  or  disease ; 
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and,  lastly,  it  produces  a specific  remedial 
effect  on  the  skin  in  many  cutaneous 
affections.  The  temperature  at  which  the 
Vater  is  applied  vaides  from  60°  to  80°,  the 
average  temperature  used  being  60°.  The 
curative  properties  of  cold  water  in  some 
diseases  are  very  gi’eat,  and  its  effects  on 
the  system  vei’y  remarkable ; still  it  is  a 
remedy  that,  injudiciously  used,  may  be 
followed  by  very  serious  results,  for  which 
reason  no  non-professional  person  would 
be  justified  in  prescribing  or  using  it. 

The  forms  in  which  hydropathy  are  ap- 
plied are — 1st,  the  shower  bath ; 2nd,  the 
douche ; 3rd,  the  compress ; 4th,  the  wet 
sheet;  6th,  the  packing;  and  6th,  the 
various  forms  of  hot  air,  steam,  and 
vapour,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Turkish 
bath.  Beneficial  as  cold  water  is  when 
applied  scientifically  as  a system,  much  of 
its  curative  effect  is  increased  by  the  strict 
attention  paid  to  the  general  health  of  the 
patients  at  all  hydropathic  establishments, 
by  the  dietary  on  which  they  are  placed, 
the  exercise  and  cheerful  occupation  pur- 
sued by  the  inmates,  and,  lastly,  by  the 
friction  employed. 

Bheumatism,  gout,  inflammatory  fevers, 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
chronic  affections  of  the  skin,  are  the  com- 
plaints most  generally  benefited  by  a 
course  of  hydropathy,  and  the  class  of 
cases  usually  found  under  treatment  at 
such  estabhshments.  Of  the  shower  and' 
aspersion  bath,  with  the  douche,  we  have 
aheady  spoken  at  length  under  Baths, 
which  see.  The  com'prcss  consists  of  a 
long  bandage,  of  10,  15,  or  20  yards  in 
length,  and  6 or  8 inches  wide ; this,  when 
well  wetted  in  cold  water,  and  carefully 
■wrung  out,  is  to  be  applied  round  the 
chest,  stomach,  and  abdomen  or  hmb  in 
its  damp  state ; if  for  the  trank  or  belly, 
it  must  pass  round  the  body  repeatedly, 
covering  the  part  for  several  times.  A 
piece  of  oil-silk,  or  gutta-percha  sheeting, 
is  to  be  applied  above  the  compress,  to 
prevent  hasty  evaporation,  and  the  whole 
so  retained  for  some  hours,  and  only  re- 
moved about  three  or  four  times  a day, 
when  it  is  to  be  again  wetted,  enveloped 
in  the  silk  or  sheeting  precisely  as  in  the 
first  instance,  care  being  taken  always  to 
change  the  compress  before  it  becomes 
quite  dry.  'When  used  for  obstinate  con- 
stipation, it  often  acts  most  beneficially  in 
a few  hours.  In  other  cases  it  seems  to 
produce  an  aggravation  of  the  evil  just 
before  efl'ceting  a cure,  Avhich  in  many 
cases  is  preceded  by  a rash  on  the  part  of 
the  skin  covered. 


The  web  sheet  and  the  packing  are  fre- 
quently used  together,  and  consist  in 
spreading  on  a mattress  a pair  of  blankets, 
on  the  top  of  which  a sheet  ■wrung  out  of 
cold  water  is  laid  smoothly ; on  this  the 
patient,  perfectly  naked,  stretches  himself, 
when  the  attendant  proceeds  closely  to 
envelop  his  whole  body  in  it,  except  the 
face,  in  such  a manner  as  to  secure  the 
arms  to  the  side ; one  blanket  and  then  the 
other  is  next  closely  and  securely  applied 
round  the  body ; more  clothes,  and  some- 
times a feather  bed,  are  heaped  on  the  im- 
prisoned patient,  care  being  taken,  by  a 
napkin  tucked  imder  the  edge  of  the 
blanket,  to  guard  the  face  from  being 
irritated  by  the  downy  filaments;  and  as 
the  patient  is  completely  powerless,  an  at- 
tendant should  be  at  hand  to  ■wipe  his  face 
when  the  perspiration  breaks  out.  The 
time  necessary  to  keep  the  person  under 
this  pressure  depends  upon  the  age, 
strength,  and  natm’e  of  the  disease,  and 
varies  from  one  to  six  hemrs.  During  this 
time,  specified  quantities  of  cold  water  are 
given  to  the  patient.  For  affections  of 
the  head,  a wet  napkin,  or  a wet  nightcap 
covered  'with  sheeting,  is  employed.  The 
patient,  when  taken  out  of  the  packing,  is 
well  rubbed  'with  wet  towels,  then  tho- 
roughly dried,  and  put  into  another  bed, 
well  wrapped  up,  or  if  strong  enough, 
dressed,  and  taken  for  a brisk  walk. 

Sprains  and  rheumatic  affections  of  the 
joints  are  often  greatly  benefited  by  using 
the  compress  for  several  hours  a day,  the 
limb  or  paid  being  frequently  encircled  by 
the  wet  roller  or  compress. 

In  all  constitutional  cases  submitted  to 
hydropathy  a great  portion  of  the  cure  is 
effected  by  the  plain,  wholesome  diet  estab- 
lished, the  absence  of  all  stimulants,  early 
houi’s,  frequent  bathing,  friction,  and 
exercise. 

HITDEOPS. — Dropsy ; an  accumula- 
tion of  water  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
See  Deopsy. 

HYDEOSTATIC  BEDS.  Sec  Watek 
Beds. 

HYDEOTHOEAX.  — Dropsy  of  the 
chest.  See  AYatee  on  the  Chest. 

HY’MEN. — A name  given  by  anato- 
mists to  a fold  of  the  delicate  lining 
membrane  of  the  vagina,  which,  in  the 
shape  of  a broad  crescent,  divides  the  pas- 
sage, and  the  integrity  of  which  is  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  tests  of  female  purity. 

HYOIDES.  — The  anatomical  name 
for  the  bone  of  the  tongue ; a small  bone, 
somewhat  in  shape  of  a horseshoe,  situated 
at  the  root  of  the  organ  of  taste,  and 
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assisting  to  support  and  give  attachment 
to  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  tongue;  the 
muscles  which  attach  it  to  the  tongue, 
lower  jaw,  and  other  pai'ts,  receiving  the 
names  of  hyo-glossus,  genio-hyo-glossus, 
and  some  others. 

HYOSCYAMUS.  — Henbane,  which 
see. 

HYPEE.  — A preposition  signifying 
above,  or  over,  and  forming  the  prefix  to 
several  medical  words,  as  liyperchloric 
acid,  an  acid  with  an  excess  of  chlorine  gas. 

HYPEEICUM.  — St.  John’s-wort, 
which  see. 

HYPEETEOPHY. — An  enlargement 
in  the  tissues  of  an  organ  or  part;  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  sti-ucture,  which 
sometimes  totally  destroys  the  function 
of  the  organ.  The  heart  and  hver  ai’e 
the  parts  most  frequently  subject  to  this 
organic  disease. 

HYPN OTIC. — A name  formerly  given 
to  medicines  which  produced  sleep, — 
soporifics,  such  as  opium,  morphia,  hen- 
bane, &c. 

HYPO.  — A preposition  signifying 
under,  or  below,  and  used  as  a prefix  in 
such  words  as — 

HYPOCHONDEIASIS.— A splenetic 
melancholy ; a functional  derangement 
of  the  assistant  organs  of  digestion,  more 
particularly,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  the  spleen 
and  pancreas. 

This  is  a disease  to  which  English 
people  are  supposed  to  be  more  subject 
than  those  of  other  countries  and  more 
equable  climates.  To  the  prevalence  of 
this  malady  in  the  gloomy  months  of 
autumn  and  winter  is  attributed  that 
large  per-centage  of  suicides  which 
annually  occur  in  this  country  in  those 
seasons  of  the  year.  For  an  accoimt  of 
the  symptoms  of  this  fanciful  and  extra- 
ordinary disease,  see  Meageims. 

HYPOCHONDEIUM.— One  of  the 
divisions  or  regions  into  which  the 
abdomen  is  divided,  and  so  named  from 
lying  under  or  below  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage of  the  ribs.  There  is  a right  and  a 
left  hypochondrium ; the  one  has  the  liver, 
the  otlicr  the  spleen.  See  ABUOiiEN,  cut. 

HYPOGASTEIC.  — A region  of  the 
abdomen,  or  the  portion  lying  under  the 
stomach.  See  Aedomek,  cut. 

HYPOTHESIS.  — In  philosophy,  a 
principle  or  reason  'founded  on  some 
supposition  granted,  from  which  (ho 
cause  and  efiect  may  be  deduced ; a 
system  or  doctrine  founded  on  some 
theorj'  or  supposition. 

HYSSOP.  — The  Gratia  Dei  of  the 
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old  physicians,  from  its  supposed  won- 
derful properties  in  curing  disease ; it 
has,  however,  been  long  excluded  Lorn 
practice  in  this  country. 

HYSTEEIA  (commonly  called  Hts- 
TEEics).  — This  disease,  though  most 
frequently  excited  by  some  uterine  afiec- 
tion,  is  pm’ely  nervous  in  its  character, 
and  one  gi’eatly  depending  on  some 
emotional  state  of  the  mind.  Though 
females  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to 
forty-eight  are  the  general  sufferers  from 
hysteria,  delicate  males,  and  those  em- 
ployed in  sedentary  occupations,  or  of  a 
scorbutic  constitution,  are  sometimes 
affected  by  it.  Among  females,  the  un- 
married and  those  who  have  never  had 
children  are  the  persons  most  predisposed 
to  an  attack,  which  may  be  induced  by 
uterine  hregularity,  violent  emotions, 
grief  or  joy,  tight  lacing,  flatulence,  or 
any  cause  that  weakens  the  stamina  of 
the  body. 

SraiPTOMS.  — These  commence  by 
yawning,  depression  of  siririts,  flushings 
of  the  face,  sudden  tears,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  pain  in  the  left  side,  with  a 
sense  of  sweUing,  and  a feeling  as  if  a 
ball  was  rising  from  the  stomach  up  into 
the  thi’oat,  with  a sense  of  choking,  the 
patient  being  convinced  that  there  is  an 
actual  round  substance  lodged  in  her 
gullet.  From  this  symptom  the  disease 
has  been  named  Globus  Systericus.  The 
patient  now  becomes  faint  and  restless ; 
the  body  and  limbs  become  agitated  with 
wild  and  irregular  actions ; she  is  seized 
with  fits  of  alternate  tears  and  laughter, 
with  incoherent  and  noisy  ejaculations; 
while  the  muscular  contortions  become  so 
violent  that  many  men  are  often  necessary 
to  restrain  the  actions  of  a delicate  ghi. 
After  remaining  in  this  state  from  a few 
minutes  to  in  some  cases  many  hours, 
there  is  a belching  of  air  from  the  mouth, 
when,  with  a heavy  sigh  or  a few  deep 
sobs,  she  slowly  recovers,  and  cither  falls 
into  a sleep,  or  may  suddenly  stai-t  up, 
and  go  through  the  same  chain  of  symp- 
toms, having  a succession  of  fits  and 
intermissions.  A peculiarity  in  lysteria 
is  that  it  may  assume  the  chai’acters  of 
almost  every  other  disease ; tho  only 
disease,  however,  with  which  it  could  bo 
confounded  is  epilepsy,  and  from  that  it 
is  distinguishecl  by  the  patient  being 
])artially  sensible  in  hysteria,  and  totally 
insensible  in  epilepsy;  by  tho  foaming 
at  the  mouth  in  the  latter,  and  the  absence 
of  it  in  hysteria,  in  which  there  is  always 
a twinkling  or  trembling  of  tho  eyelids. 
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Treatment. — Inyoung, robust  patients 
or  country  gii’ls,  bleeding  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  abate  the  violence  of  the 
spasms. 

In  slight,  and  indeed  ordinary  cases, 
the  simple  practice  of  cutting  all  the 
strings  and  laces  at  once  with  a knife, 
laying  the  patient  on  her  back  and 
dashing  cold  water  suddenly  in  the  face, 
and  holding  some  hartshorn  to  the  nose, 
will  generally  eifect  a recovery.  If  not, 
liowever,  30  drops  of  sal  volatile,  30  drops 
of  spirits  of  lavender,  and  10  drops  of 
spirits  of  ether  in  a wineglassful  of  cam- 
phor water,  given  directly,  will,  if  the 
face  is  dried  and  again  suddenly  aspersed 
with  cold  water,  be  found  sufficient  to 
rouse  the  patient  and  break  the  spasmodic 
action.  In  very  severe  cases,  however, 
an  emetic  of  16  grains  of  white  vitriol  in 
warm  water  will  be  the  most  effective  and 
expeditious  remedy. 

A few  hours  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
attack  an  aperient  pill  should  be  given, 
either  of  assafoetida  and  aloes,  or  of  com- 
pound colocynth,  and  means  taken  to 
recruit  the  strength,  or  remove  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  attack ; in  general, 
steel  wine  and  quinine  udll  be  found  the 
best  remedies, — a teaspoonful  of  the  first 
every  four  hours,  and  1 grain  of  the  latter 
three  times  a day;  or  the  iron  and  bark 
may  be  combined,  as  in  the  following 

Tonic  Powders. — Take  of — 

Prepared  carbonate  of 

iron 2 di-achms. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  . 6 grains. 
!Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders : one  to 
be  taken  three  times  a day. 


I 

I is  the  ninth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  till  within  the  last  century  was  always 
identical  with  J,  for  which  letter  it  is  still 
frequently  used. 

As  a numeral,  I stands  for  one,  or  for 
as  many  units  as  it  is  severally  repeated : 
when  placed  before  a higher  numeral 
it  subtracts  from  its  value,  as  ix.,  nine; 
or  iv.,  four;  and  when  placed  after  a 
higher  numeral,  so  many  arc  added  as 
there  are  units  indicated,  as  vi.,  six ; viii., 
eight;  xiii.,  thirteen.  As  an  abbreviation, 
1 is  placed  with  E,  as  in  i.  c.,  id  cst,  or 
that  18. 

ICE.  — Congealed  water  at  a tem- 


perature varying  from  30  to  32  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  Independent  of  its  general 
domestic  and  sanitary  uses,  ice  is  occa- 
sionally employed  to  a large  extent  in 
medicine,  when  it  is  used  as  an  anti- 
phlogistic (to  reduce  heat  and  inflamma- 
tions), a sedative  (to  produce  relaxation 
from  pain),  and  sometimes  as  a stimulant 
(to  promote  absorption,  or  restore  the 
circulation,  as  in  frostbite).  Ice  is  most 
frequently  employed  in  cases  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  coats  or  substance  of  the 
brain  in  apoplexy,  or  other  affections  of 
the  head,  external  or  internal,  -vvlien  it 
is  beaten  into  small  pieces,  and  put  into 
a sheep  or  ox’s  bladder,  and  applied  in 
that  manner  either  to  the  shaved  scalp 
or  cut  hair.  In  cases  of  typhus  fever, 
spasms  of  the  stomach  or  diaphragm, 
such  as  hiccough,  excessive  vomitmg, 
haemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  and  in 
cases  of  obstinate  heartburn,  small  pieces 
of  ice,  eaten  or  swallowed,  have  proved 
very  serviceable.  Ice  has  also  been 
strongly  recommended  in  hydrophobia, 
and  as  an  application  to  the  throat  when 
much  inflamed.  In  every  case  it  requires 
to  be  used  with  discretion,  as,  from  its 
depressing  influence  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, it  is  apt,  if  retained  too  long,  to 
produce  serious  exhaustion.  The  best 
preparation  for  freezing  water  is  a 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  water,  of  each 
equal  parts. 

ICELAND  MOSS,  Pichen  Islandieus. 
— The  Iceland,  Carrageen,  and  Ceylon 
mosses,  udth  some  other  varieties,  belong 
to  the  cryptogamic  order  of  plants,  all  of 
which  are  edible,  wholesome,  and  mucila- 
ginous. The  Iceland  moss  is  a parasitieal 
lichen,  found  on  barks  of  trees,  and  on  the 
lava  hills  of  Iceland,  and  the  trees  and  rocks 
of  Upper  Norway,  from  whence  much  of 
what  is  used  in  this  country  is  brought. 
Iceland  moss,  in  its  dried  state,  has  a faint, 
aromatic  smell,  and  a bland,  bitterish  taste. 
From  the  aromatic,  bitter  principle  inhe- 
rent in  the  moss,  it  becomes  not  only  a good 
tonic,  but  also  a stomachic;  its  principal 
medical  uses,  however,  are  demulcent  and 
expectorant,  and  it  is  prepared  cither  boiled 
in  plain  water  and  sweetened  with  sugar, 
or  with  horchound,  the  rind  of  a lemon, 
and  then  sweetened  with  treacle  or  brown 
sugar,  when  it  makes  an  excellent  mixture 
in  coughs,  colds,  and  oppressive  hoarse- 
nesses. Iceland  moss  has  been  stronglv 
recommended  in  consumption  and  all 
pulmonary  aflcctions  as  a nutritive  ali- 
ment; but  its  efficacy  in  such  complaints 
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is  very  questionable,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  it  makes  an  agreeable  change  in  the 
dietetic  regimen  when  formed  into  a jelly : 
to  make  this,  about  5 ounces  of  moss  are  to 


ICELAND  MOSS. 


be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water  slowly,  till  the 
water  is  reduced  to  one-fourth  its  bulk;  4 
ounces  of  lump  sugar  are  then  to  be  added, 
and  when  dissolved,  the  whole  strained 
through  a flaimel  while  hot,  and  set  apart 
to  cool  and  coagulate.  To  the  Icelander 
the  moss  is  an  article  of  immense  value, 
yielding  him,  in  years  of  scarcity,  a sub- 
stitute for  bread.  To  effect  this,  the 
moss  is  repeatedly  soaked  and  washed,  to 
destroy  its  bitter  taste  ; it  is  then  pressed, 
himg  up  to  dry,  and  ground  into  a coarse 
meal,  which,  boiled  with  milk,  makes  an 
excellent  porridge,  or  made  into  dough, 
with  or  without  a little  wheaten  flour,  is 
baked  in  cakes  or  loaves,  which  supply  a 
very  useful  bread. 

ICHOli.— A thin,  sanguineous  dis- 
charge from  wounds  and  sores  of  a phage- 
denic character.  An  exudation  consisting 
of  matter— pus,  and  blood,  or  sanies — 
sometimes  of  a greenish  colour,  often 
foetid,  and  always  acrid  in  its  nature,  ex- 
coriating the  cuticle  on  which  it  escapes. 
Ichor  is  a diseased  discharge  from  an  un- 
healthy wound.  ^ 

ICKTHYOCOLLA.— The  glue  of  a 
fish — gelatine.  The  professional  name  of 
Isinglass,  which  see. 

ICHTHYOSIS.— Fish-skin ; a papil- 
lary eruptive  disease  of  the  skin.  See 
Skin,  Diseases  of. 
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ICTERUS. — The  professional  name  for 
the  disease  called  J aundice,  which  see. 

IDIOPATHIC. — A term  used  in  me- 
dical nomenclature  for  such  diseases  as 
arise  naturally  in  the  human  body,  inde- 
pendent of  all  extraneous  causes,  and 
contradistinguished  from  symptomatic  dis- 
eases, or  such  as  are  induced  by  or  spring 
from  some  other  disease  or  malady.  All 
diseases  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these 
orders,  and  are  either  idiopathic  or  symp- 
tomatic. 

IDIOSYNCRASYL— A condition  or 
temperament  peculiar  to  any  animal  body, 
whereby  it  has,  either  in  health  or  sick- 
ness, a peculiar  inclination  to  or  aversion 
against  some  particular  things.  Thus, 
when  a man  has  a predisposition  to  gout, 
rheumatism,  gravel,  or  any  other  com- 
plaint, we  allude  to  his  idiosyncrasies. 
The  person  who  faints  at  the  smell  of  a 
rose,  cannot  conquer  his  aversion  for  bread, 
or  sickens  at  the  sight  of  a cat,  is  commonly 
said  to  have  antipathies  to  such  and  such 
things  and  objects ; but  professionally 
they  are  said  to  be  his  idiosyncrasies.  So 
strong  is  this  prejudice,  antipathy,  or  idio- 
syncrasy in  some  persons,  that  the  most 
infinitesimal  dose  of  a medicine  will 
liroduce  all  the  violence  of  action  found 
after  an  excessive  dose ; while  to  others, 
the  mere  smell  of  a drug  will  produce  on 
the  system  all  the  effects  of  a large  dose  ; 
and  others,  again,  whose  idiosyncrasy  is  so 
powerful,  that  the  mere  mention  of  a drug 
will  cause  the  mouth  to  become  so  im- 
pregnated with  the  taste  of  the  article 
only  heard  or  mentioned,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult, by  changing  the  subject  and  divert- 
ing the  mind,  to  get  rid  of  the  offensive 
taste  or  impression. 

IDIOTCY. — A state  of  mental  imbe- 
cility proceeding  from  a defective  or  a dis- 
organized state  of  the  brain,  resulting  in 
partial  or  complete  fatuity.  Idiotcy  is  a 
congenital  disease,  and  one  of  those  here- 
ditary misfortunes  which  are  handed  down 
from  a succession  of  weak  or  diseased 
parents,  propagated  by  the  frequent  in- 
termarriages of  families  of  weak  or  tainted 
intellect,  of  those  of  intemperate  habits, 
and  of  persons  having  a scrofulous  dia- 
thesis. Idiots  are  divided  into  the  harm- 
less and  the  mischievous;  those  with  perfect 
latuity,  and  those  who  possess  a glim- 
mering of  intelligence,  which,  in  such 
ca.ses,  usually  degenerates  into  malice  or 
cunning. 

IGNISFATUUS.  — Will-with-the- 
wisp,  or  Jaek-of-thc-lanlcrn,  as  this 
meteoric  exhalation  is  iiopularly  called. 
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A gaseous  exhalation  from  churchyards, 
hogs,  and  marshy  places,  or  ■wherever  there 
is  much  animal  and  vegetable  matter  de- 
caying under  or  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  -which  gas,  taking  fire,  flits  with  a 
pale  blue  flame  over  the  ground  as  long  as 
any  hydrogen  or  phosphorus  is  given  ofi’ 
to  maintain  the  flame. 

IGNIS  SACEE,  or  HolyFihb,  or  St. 
Anthony’s  Fire. — Another  name  for 
Erysipelas,  whieh  see. 

Ilex. — The  scarlet  oak,  or  holly. 

ILIA. — The  flanks,  or  small  intestines. 
There  are  many  terms  and  names  derived 
from  or  compounded  of  this  word ; thus 
the  os  ilium,  or  haunch-bone,  assists  to 
form  the  abdominal  ca-vity  of  the  pel'vis ; 
while  the  muscles  in  and  about  it  are 
called  the  iliacus  internus,  extemus,  &c.; 
the  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  of  the  part, 
the  iliac  external  and  internal,  with  several 
others.  See  Pelvis. 

ILIAC  PASSION,  OR  ILEUS. — A 
very  severe  form  of  colic,  in  which  the 
twisting  motion  felt  at  the  navel,  the 
cramps,  and  vomiting  are  all  greatly 
exaggerated,  the  vomiting  in  particular 
being  most  distressing,  not  only  voiding 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  some- 
times even  those  of  the  bowels. 

The  TREATMENT  consists  in  relaxing 
the  spasm,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a 
large  dose  of  laudanum,  and  by  an  ounce 
of  castor  oil;  or  by  a draught  of  6 
drachms  of  Epsom  salts,  with  10  grains 
of  rhubarb,  and  2 ounces  of  infusion  of 
senna.  Should  these  not  act  on  the 
bowels,  -within  a few  hours,  2 drops  of 
croton  oil  should  be  placed  on  the  tongue, 
and  one  of  the  follo'wing  piUs  given  every 
four  hom-s  till  the  bowels  are  thoroughly 
opened.  Take  of — 

Compound  colocynth 

pill 1 scruple. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Extract  of  henbane  . enough  to 
make  a mass,  which  divide  into  four  pills. 
Injections  of  Epsom  salts,  warm  water, 
and  castor  oil,  or  of  merely  warm  'gruel, 
are  to  be  thro-wn  up  the  bowels,  according 
to  their  state.  In  very  obstinate  condi- 
tions, when  the  bowels  seem  to  defy  the 
action  of  all  medicines  given,  cold  water, 
or  a bag  of  powdered  ice,  suddenly  applied 
to^  the  abdomen,  will  often,  in  a few 
minutes,  produce  a copious  action  on  the 
intestines.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  bleed,  to  use  the  warm  bath,  and  give 
tobacco  or  opiate  injections,  efl’crvescing  j 
draughts,  and  carminatives,  with  assa-  | 
foetida.  See  Colic,  and  Inflammation.  | 


ILLUSIONS,  SPECTEAL,  occur  in 
many  difierent  states  of  system,  and  vary 
in  their  intensity.  Sometimes  they  occur 
to  imaginative  persons  in  perfect  health, 
sometimes  to  persons  suffering  from  in- 
digestion, or  debilitated  by  long  illnesses, 
or  after  mental  excitement,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  suppressed  discharges.  They 
have  every  degree  of  intensity,  from  a 
flash  of  light,  a circle  of  colours,  or  an 
iadistinct  outline,  to  a perfect  picture, 
not  distinguishable  from  a real  object. 
In  some  instances  they  can  be  called  up 
at  -will,  in  others  they  are  quite  involun- 
tary, and  in  others,  again,  they  are  partly 
involuntary  and  partly  subject  to  the 
■wiU.  Muller  states  that  in  his  case  they 
were  involimtary.  The  poet  Goethe 
coidd  call  them  up  by  an  effort  of  the 
will,  but  had  no  power  over  them  when 
once  produced. 

Several  interesting  cases  of  ocula 
spectra,  so  closely  resembling  real  objects 
as  not  to  be  distinguishable  but  by  the 
most  careful  exercise  of  comparison  and 
judgment,  are  related  by  Sir  Da-vid 
Brewster,  in  his  work  on  natural  magic, 
and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  ‘’Demon- 
ology and  Witchcraft.”  That  of  Nicolai, 
the  Berlin  bookseller,  is  not  the  least 
remarkable,  and  was  distinctly  traced  to 
the  suppression  of  an  habitual  discharge 
of  blood  by  haemorrhoids,  the  immediate, 
exciting  cause  being  a -violent  fit  of 
passion. 

IMAGINATION.— Of  the  intcUectual 
faculties,  the  imagination  is  that  which 
has  the  strongestaifinity  with  the  emotions 
and  passions,  for  its  operations,  like  theirs, 
are  attended  by  excitement.  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  hold  a middle  place  between 
the  intellect  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
passions  on  the  other,  adding  -rigour  and 
originality  to  thought,  whilst  it  lends 
attraction  to  the  objects  of  desire,  and 
gives  intensity  to  every  effort  by  which 
they  can  be  compassed.  Hence  the  two- 
fold power  of  imagination. 

Imagination  is  the  only  intellectual 
faculty  -which  exercises  a direct  influence 
on  the  bodily  organs,  those  organs  being, 
as  ah’eady  stated,  the  organs  of  sense.  It 
acts  by  producing  in  them,  or  in  the 
parts  of  the  brain  with  which  they  com- 
municate, the  same  state  which  is  usually 
brought  about  by  external  objects  actually 
presented  to  them.  See  Malformations, 
and  Pregnancy. 

IMITATION.— The  imitative  power 
of  the  young  is  most  extraordinary.  A 
child  associated  for  a lew  days  with  a 
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person  who  stammers  will,  if  not  instantly 
checked,  acquii-e  a habit  of  stammering 
that  a lifetime  may  fail  to  eradicate. 
Parents  should,  on  account  of  this  facility 
of  imitation,  be  most  careful,  especially 
with  female  children,  in  removing  them 
from  the  i^resence  of  a case  of  epilepsy, 
St.  Vitus’s  dance,  hysteria,  or  hooping- 
cough,  as  it  is  notorious  that,  if  at  all  of 
excitable  natures,  they  will  be  seized  with 
imitation  fits,  similai'  in  all  then  featmes 
to  the  real  disease.  As  we  have  elsewhere 
stated,  under  Hooping-cough,  children 
copy  the  sound,  till  at  length  the  imitated 
disease  becomes  quite  as  virulent  as  the 
true  one ; and  if  they  cannot  be  excluded 
from  hearing  the  patient,  every  time  the 
copyist  begins  to  cough  she  must  be 
checked  by  some  impressive  admonition 
or  intimidating  gesture. 

IMMODEKATE  PLOW  OF  THE 
MENSES.  See  Womb,  Diseases  oe. 

IMPEELAL. — The  name  of  a cool, 
refreshing  siunmer  drink,  made  bypouring 
a quart  of  boiling  water  on  four  drachms 
of  cream  of  tartar,  a lemon  cut  in  slices, 
and  live  ounces  of  sugar,  stirring  well  and 
allowing  it  to  stand  till  cool,  when  it 
becomes  a pleasant  acid  di'ink  in  fevers, 
&c.  A species  of  lemonade.  See  Deinks. 

IMPEEIAL  MEASUEE.  — This  is 
composed  of  eight  pints  of  twenty  ounces 
each,  or  fom’  quai'ts  of  forty  ounces  each, 
to  the  gallon. 

IMPETIGO. — A pustular  eruption  of 
the  cuticle,  attended  with  much  itching ; 
a kind  of  tetter.  See  Skin,  Diseases 

OE. 

IMPLUVIUM. — An  old  medical  term 
for  a Shower  Bath,  or  gentle  sprinkling  of 
the  body  with  water. 

IMPOTENCY.— Loss  of  virility; 
masculine  incapacity.  This  is  a disease 
which  may  be  either  congenital  (born  with 
the  child),  or  it  may  aiiso  from  organic 
disease  or  functional  derangement  ac- 
quired in  adult  age.  With  young  men 
it  is  very  frequently  the  result  of  a dissi- 
pated career  and  the  force  of  imagination, 
and  can  only  be  cured  by  a course  of 
moral  and  physical  therapeutics.  See 
Eepkoditctive  Organs,  Diseases  oe. 
IMPEEGNATION.  See  Pbegnanct. 

INCOMPATIBLE  SALTS.— A term 
used  in  pharmacy  to  e;cprcss  such  salts  as 
will  not  combine  in  medical  preparations 
without  dccompo.sition,  and  the  conse- 
quent change  of  their  properties;  thus, 
carbonates  and  sulphates,  or  muriates 
anrl  nitratc.s,  arc  incompatible  in  the  sajno 
mixtures.  If  a carbonate  of  magnesia  is 
3?:i 


combined  with  a sulphate  of  soda,  a 
decomposition  ensues,  by  which  the  cha- 
racter of  both  articles  is  impaired,  and 
their  properties  materially  injured. 

INCONTINENCE  OS'  HEINE.  See 
Urinary  Organs,  Diseases  oe. 

INCUBUS.  See  Nightmare. 

INCUS. — An  anvil.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  small  bones  of  the  car  connected 
with  the  malleus  and  stajois,  or  hammer 
and  stuTup,  completing  the  bony  chain 
which  conveys  to  the  tympanum  the 
tremors  of  sound  brought  to  the  ear. 

INDIAN  FIG. — A fruit  belonging  to 
the  cactus  family  of  plants.  See  Prickly 
PE.4.E. 

INDIAN  EUBBEE. — The  inspissated 
juice  of  the  syringe  tree,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  trees  in  India.  Indian  rubber 
is  only  used  for  medicinal  and  sm-gical 
appliances.  See  Caoutchohc. 

INDIGESTION.  — Dyspepsia.  A 
painful,  torpid,  functional  derangement 
of  the  stomach,  giving  rise  to  the  most 
opposite  and  varied  train  of  symptoms, 
and  producing  a complication  of  disorders 
which  often  baffle  the  most  learned  prac- 
titioner either  to  classify  or  to  treat. 

The  CAUSES  of  indigestion  are  extremely 
numerous,  for  so  intimate  is  the  reciprocity 
between  the  mind  and  the  stomach,  that 
whatever  affects  the  one  influences  the 
other.  Whatever  cause  weakens  the 
system  is  certain  to  debilitate  the  stomach, 
and  at  the  same  time  impair  its  function. 
Spirituous  liquors,  tea,  narcotic  drugs 
(such  as  opium),  tobacco,  sedentary  occu- 
pations, hasty  eating,  and  imperfectly 
masticated  food ; a vegetable  (A  farina- 
ceous diet,  the  operation  of  strong  medi- 
cines, exposm’e  to  cold  or  damp,  a 
diseased  state  of  the  skin,  and  a deficiency 
both  of  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  are  among 
some  of  the  most  general  causes.  Besides 
these  special  causes,  however,  any  organic 
or  fimctional  disease  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly of  the  liver,  may,  and  repeatedly 
does,  induce  dyspepsia. 

The  most  usuafi  symptoms  are  want  of 
appetite,  distension  of  the  stomach,  with 
flatulent  eructations,  debility,  languor, 
dejection,  nausea,  a feeling  of  exhaustion 
and  sinking  at  the  stomach,  particularly 
after  meals;  hcartbui’n,  either  accom- 
panied with  obstinate  constipation,  or  by 
diarrhoea.  Sometimes  there  is  palpita- 
tion, always  headache  of  more  or  less 
intensity,  often  affecting  the  eyes,  causing 
dimness  of  sight,  specks  or  motes  before 
Iho  vision,  or  flashes  of  light  appearing 
to  bo  emitted  from  the  optic  nerve; 
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ringing  in  the  cars,  rumbling  noises,  j 
drummings,  whistling  sounds,  and  various 
unpleasant  noises.  The  taste  also 
suffers  more  or  less,  and  a constant 
metallic,  acid,  or  brackish  taste  is  felt  in 
the  mouth.  The  body  is  hot  and  feverish, 
the  pulse  small  and  feeble ; the  sleep  is 
disturbed  by  short,  unrefreshing  slumbers, 
or  rendered  exhausting  by  fearful  dreams 
or  nightmare ; there  is  often  perspiration, 
with  thirst;  the  water  is  loaded  with 
gravel,  and  deposits  either  the  red  or 
white  sand;  the  coimtenance  is  sallow, 
the  skin  dry,  and  the  objects  seen  by  the 
eye  arc  often  of  a pale  complexion,  or  of 
an  unnatural  colour.  All  these  symptoms 
lue  seldom  found  existing  at  one  time 
or  occurring  in  one  case,  but  as  they  all 
belong  to  the  disease,  and  some  of  them 
may  make  their  appearance  at  any  time, 
they  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  evi- 
dences showing  what  serious  symptoms 
may  arise  from  mere  functional  derange- 
ment. 

Ih’eatment. — Before  laying  down  the 
simplest  mode  of  treatment,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  the  patient 
should  be  fully  impressed  with  this  im- 
piortant  fact, — that  unless  a total  change 
is  made  in  the  habits,  dietary,  mode  of 
occupation,  and  everything  that  may  have 
directly  or  remotely  led  to  the  disease, 
and  the  patient  adopts  a contrary  practice, 
the  best  remedial  measures  ever  suggested 
will  prove  inoperative  and  valueless. 

Indigestion  the  Result  of  Flatu- 
lence, and  a Vegetable  or  Farinaceous 
Diet. — When  the  cause  can  be  fairly 
traced  to  some  such  origin  as  the  above, 
the  dietary  should  be  immediately  altered, 
and  a proper  proportion  of  animal  food 
introduced,  the  soft  foods  changed  for 
aliment  of  a closer  texture ; cabbage, 
broccoli,  and  such  articles  avoided,  and 
j)otatoes  and  bread  substituted ; and  two 
of  the  following  pills,  taken  at  bedtime 
every  second  night,  for  two  or  three  occa- 
sions, and  one  of  the  powders  an  hour 
before  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  for 
two  days ; and  then  one  a day  before  din- 
ner, for  three  or  four  days  longer. 

Aperient  Fills. — Take  of — 

Powdered  aloes  . . .24  grains. 

Rhubarb  powder  . . 12  grains. 

Extract  of  colocynth  . 24  grains. 

Assafoclida  ....  0 grains. 

C.aloniol 12  grains. 

Oil  of  earrawny  seeds  . 0 drops. 

Soap enough  to 

make  mto  a mass,  which  divide  into  twelve 
pills.  I 


i Stomachic  Fowders. — Take  of — 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . 24  grains. 

Powdered  Colombo  . . 18  grains. 

Powdered  ginger  . . 12  grains. 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 1 drachm. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders. 

Indigestion  arising  from  Defi- 
ciency OF  Bile,  and  some  Derangement 
of  the  Liver. — Whateveris  objectionable  in 
the  diet  must,  in  these  cases  also,  be  cor- 
rected, all  stimulating  condiments  avoided, 
the  flesh-brush  used  vigorously  over  the 
region  of  the  liver  every  morning,  one  of 
the  foUowing  pills  taken  three  times  a 
day,  and  one  of  the  powders  an  hour  before 
dinner  each  day.  Take  of — 

Compound  rhubarb  pill  \ drachm. 

Blue  pill ^ drachm. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills. 

Take  of — 

Grey  powder  ....  12  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . 12  grains. 

Powdered  ginger  . . 9 grains. 

Colombo  powder  . . 6 grams. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders. 

Indigestion  proceeding  from  a 
Deficiency  of  Gastric  Juice,  or  a 
Loss  of  its  Solvent  Properties. — In  such 
cases  as  these,  usually  indicated  by  a 
want  of  that  copious  flow  of  saliva  which 
generally  attends  mastication,  relief  is 
sometimes  obtained  by  taking  a few  tea- 
spoonfuls of  vinegar  in  a wineglassful  of 
cold  water,  and  6 or  8 drops  of  muriatic 
acid,  a few  minutes  before  dinner ; or  half 
a wineglassful  of  the  foUowing  mixture  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  each  meal. 
Take  of — 

Common  salt  ...  2 drachms. 

IVater 6 ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potass  . 1^  drachms. 

Saltpetre 1 scruple. 

Dissolve,  and  add — 

Vinegar 2 ounces. 

Muriatic  acid  ....  25  drops. 

Mix.  While,  to  excite  the  internal  coat 
of  the  stomach  to  a healthier  secretion 
of  gastric  juice,  one  of  the  subjoined  pills 
should  ho  taken  three  times  a day,  an  hour 
before  the  meals,  and  one  of  the  tome 
powders  two  hours  after  eaeh  meal.  Take 
of — 

Sulphate  of  zinc  . . .15  grains. 

Powdered  ginger  . . 4 draclun. 

Extract  of  gentian  . . enough  to 

make  a mass  ; which  is  to  be  divided  into 
twenty  small  pills.  Take  of — 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda  4 drachm. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  . l>  grains. 

Rhubarb  powder  . . 12  grain.c. 

I 4Iix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders. 
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Where  the  stomach  is  naturally  weak, 
digestion  always  languid,  and  there  is  an 
evident  want  of  animal  heat,  a teaspoonful 
of  Gregory’s  powder,  taken  in  peppermint 
water  two  or  three  times  a day,  will  be 
found  of  considerable  service ; especially 
if  proper  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  bowels 
regularly  open,  by  the  use  of  a compound 
rhubarb  pill. 

In  some  cases  of  indigestion,  where  the 
disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  the 
stomach  has  become  so  debilitated  that  it 
has  not  the  power  to  digest  animal  food ; 
indeed,  the  presence  of  animal  fibre  of 
any  kind,  however  tender  and  succulent, 
causes  great  inconvenience,  and  a heavy 
wringing  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach;  in  such  cases,  till  the  organ  has 
recovered  its  tone  by  a careful  course  of 
tonics  and  warm  stomachics,  the  Eeva- 
lenta  Arabica  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
dietaries  on  which  the  patient  can  be 
placed,  the  meal  of  which  it  is  composed 
containing  a large  proportion  of  nutrient 
matter.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  the  use 
of  Pulvermacher’s  belts,  worn  across  the 
stomach  for  a few  hours  each  day,  with  cold 
bathing,  exercise,  the  employment  of  the 
mineral  waters,  particularly  those  of  Bux- 
ton, will  often  effect  more  benefit  than 
any  kind  of  medicine. 

There  are  a few  general  rules  which 
persons  suffering  from  dyspepsia,  or  indi- 
gestion, will  do  well  to  study,  and  by 
observing  which  they  may  hope  to  obtain 
a degree  of  health  far  exceeding  that  pro- 
cured by  the  aid  of  medicine  alone.  Avoid 
all  excessive  action  on  the  bowels ; if  me- 
dicine must  be  taken,  let  it  be  a warm, 
mild  aperient  pill,  the  rhubarb  or  assa- 
feetida.  Let  the  diet  consist  of  a due 
proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances— meat  and  bread,  or  potatoes,  and 
biscuit — avoiding  flatulent  vegetables,  pas- 
try, and  broths.  Let  every  mouthful  of 
food  be  well  masticated,  and  never  swal- 
lowed till  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with 
saliva;  eat  slowly,  take  the  meals  at 
regular  hours,  and  give  the  body  at  least 
half  an  hour’s  pei'fect  rest  before  attempt- 
ing any  occupation  after  each  meal.  The 
stomach  should  bo  always  well  covered 
and  protected  from  the  cold;  exercise 
should  form  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  each  day ; the  skin  kept  perfectly 
clean  by  occasional  baths,  and  the  daily 
stimulus  of  the  flesh-brush. 

INFANT. — Under  this  head,  it  is  not 
only  our  intention  to  explain  the  various  j 
functions  which  constitute  the  phenomena 
of  human  life  ns  it  is  displayed  at  the  dawn 
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of  existence,  but  to  enter  also  on  those 
ailments,  affections,  and  diseases  apper- 
taining to  that  period  of  life,  and  which 
justly  deserve  the  appellation  of  infantile 
diseases.  At  the  same  time,  to  make  our 
subject  complete  in  all  its  parts,  we  shall 
give  such  directions  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  infants,  from  the  moment  of 
their  birth  till  they  pass  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  childhood,  as  we  deem  necessary 
as  a help  and  a guide  to  mothers,  and  all 
who  may  consult  this  work  as  an  authority 
on  such  matters ; while,  that  nothing 
practically  useful  may  be  omitted  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject,  we  shall  enter  at 
large  on  the  food  of  infants,  and  parti- 
cularly on  that  portion  of  so  important  a 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  rearing  of 
infants  by  hand. 

To  give  perspicuity  to  our  theme,  and 
prevent  all  confusion  in  what  we  have  to 
say,  the  subject  of  “Infant”  will  be  di- 
vided into  the  following  sections  : — The 
Infant,  its  Physical  Organization,  Food, 
and  Management;  Infantile  Diseases;  and 
Bringing  up  by  Hand. 

The  Inpant,  its  Physical  Oegani- 
ZATION,  Food,  and  Management. — 
The  manner  in  which  the  several  pieces 
of  the  human  mechanism  perform  their 
functions,  iiTespective  of  each  other,  yet 
aU  harmonizing  together  to  produce  one 
result — life  and  health, — is  one  of  the 
Eublimest  studies  that  can  engage  the 
contemplation  of  man ; and  at  no  portion 
of  the  seventy  years’  span  accepted  as  the 
boundary  of  human  life  can  the  study 
be  more  fitly  or  more  interestingly  made, 
than  at  the  epoch  of  existence  when  the 
fabric,  new  from  the  Creator’s  hand, 
perfect  in  all  its  parts  and  attributes, 
first  receives  the  Promethean  spark  of 
life,  and  as  a distinct  being  takes  its  place 
in  the  great  family  of  nature. 

“ What  a piece  of  work  is  man  1” 

Once  admit  air  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
of  the  new'-born  babe,  and  the  collapsed 
lungs  expand,  the  apathetic  heart  beats, 
sending  the  blood  in  rushing  streams  to 
the  remotest  part  of  the  body ; the  mouth 
secretes  saliva,  and  the  stomach  its  solvent 
fluid,  to  soften  and  digest  the  food;  tho 
liver  forms  its  bile,  to  separate  tho  nutri- 
ment from  the  ddhris  of  tho  aliment;  tho 
kidneys  perform  their  office,  and  carrv  oif 
tho  uimeedod  salts  of  tho  body;  the  eye 
elaborates  its  tears,  to  facilitate  motion, 

I and  give  that  glistening  charm  to  the 
organ  that  constitutes  its  beauty  and  ex- 
pression, while  a dewy  moisture  exuding 
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from  the  skin  protects  the  surface  of  the 
body  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and,  by  20,000  mouths,  pours  in  imper- 
ceptible streams  the  redundancy  of  mois- 
ture from  the  system.  All  these,  and 
they  ai-e  but  a few  of  the  vital  functions 
always  taking  place  in  the  human  frame, 
are  the  instant  result  of  one  gasp  of  hfe- 
giving  air. 

That  the  mother,  however,  may  know 
something  more  of  her  infant  than  the 
mere  material  beauty  on  which  she  gazes 
with  such  delight,  and  may  have  a more 
perfect  understanding  of  the  “ matchless 
piece  of  work  ” entrusted  to  her  maternal 
love,  and  be  thereby  better  able  to  under- 
stand its  wants  and  minister  to  its  neces- 
sities, we  shall  proceed  to  explain  some  of 
the  most  important  operations  of  life,  and 
shall  commence  with  the  Lungs,  or  the 
function  of  respiration. 

The  effect  of  air  on  the  new-born  child 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  operations  in 
natm’e : the  instant  the  atmosphere  comes 
in  contact  with  the  soft,  warm  flesh,  a 
tremor  runs  through  the  lips,  convulsive 
twitchings  contract  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  the  nostrils  expand,  a spasmodic 
gasp  opens  the  chest,  the  air  rushes 
through  the  openings  of  the  mouth  and 
nose,  enters  the  lungs,  and  the  ribs,  so 
lately  flat,  become  round  and  heaving,^ 
when  a sob,  a pant,  and  then  a cry,  sends 
the  new  blood  bounding  through  the  infant 
body,  which,  in  an  instant,  from  the  flabby 
white,  becomes  pink  and  elastic.  With 
each  inspiration  and  every  cry,  the  chest 
of  the  infant  becomes  more  fuUy  expanded, 
and  the  lungs  more  completely  dilated. 
Tq  the  anxious  mother,  the  first  utterance 
of  her  child  is  doubtless  the  sweetest  music 
she  ever  heard ; and  so,  indeed,  it  should 
be,  and  the  longer  and  more  lustily  it 
cries,  the  greater  should  be  her  delight, 
for  every  noisy  exclamation  the  infant 
makes,  opens  its  chest  and  poxxrs  into  its 
lungs  larger  volumes  of  oxygen  and  life. 

The  Heabt.  — Having  heralded  its 
own  existeiico  by  a longer  or  a shorter 
fit  of  crying,  the  infant,  after  a few 
minutes,  subsides  into  quietude.  At  the 
same  instant  that  the  air  rushes  into  the 
lungs — at  thefirstgasp, — thevalvebetwcen 
the  two  amides  of  the  heart  (see  Heabt) 
closes  hke  a door,  and  the  blood,  which 
had  previously  passed  through  it,  is  thrown 
into  another  channel,  and  rushes  into  the 
lungs,  where  at  every  gasp  it  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  absorbs  the  vital  element  from 
it — the  oxygen, — becomes  arterial  blood, 
lit  for  the  building  up  of  the  body,  and  in 


this  condition  is  brought  back  to  another 
portion  of  the  heart,  from  whence,  by  the 
great  artery  of  the  body,  the  Aorta,  it  is 
sent  to  every  paid  of  the  system,  till  all 
its  oxygen  or  vitahty  is  expended,  when 
the  veins,  beginning  where  the  arteries 
terminate,  collecting  all  the  refuse  blood, 
take  it  back  to  the  heart,  to  be  sent  again 
into  the  lungs,  to  be  once  more  converted, 
by  the  breathing  of  the  child,  into  arterial 
blood,  and  again  and  again  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  body. 

The  Skin.  — Many  persons  suppose 
that  the  cuticle  that  envelopes  the  body 
is  a mere  covering  to  the  flesh,  an  en- 
velope, in  fact,  merely  to  keep  the  parts 
compact  and  in  their  place;  this  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  one  that  it  behoves  a 
mother  most  particularly  to  avoid.  The 
skin  is  designed  by  natm-e  to  act  not  only 
as  a covering  to  the  body,  but  to  perform 
the  duty  of  a multiplicity  of  drains  or 
common  sewers,  and  carry  off  from  the 
body,  in  the  form  of  sensible  and  in- 
sensible perspiration,  all  the  waste  and 
poisonous  moisture  of  the  system.  Be- 
sides these  two  purposes,  the  skin  performs 
a third  and  even  more  important  function 
in  the  great  economy  of  life ; it  acts  as  an 
immense  lung,  and  carries  on  a species  of 
respiration  analogous  to  that  of  the  lungs 
themselves.  The  skin  is  perpetually  in- 
spiring air,  and  expiring  moisture.  So 
intimate,  indeed,  is  the  connection  or  sym- 
pathy between  the  skin  and  the  lungs, 
that  whatever  affects  one  influences  the 
other.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  all 
eruptive  diseases,  such  as  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  small-pox,  &c.,  the  breathing  is  so 
oppressed  before  the  rash  is  thrown  out 
on  the  skin ; and  why  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  is  to  be  feared  when  any  of  these 
eruptions  are  suddenly  driven  from  the 
surface.  This  also  is  the  reason  why,  in  all 
! cases  of  scalds  and  burns,  the  child  or  the 
I adult  suffers  such  difficulty  of  breathiug: 
and  also  why  cold  or  wet,  applied  to  the 
I skin,  causes  oppression  of  the  lungs,  cough, 
and  those  symptoms  to  which  the  name 
of  influenza  and  catarrh  is  given.  The 
great  practical  advantage  derivable  from 
this  fact,  is  the  knowledge  that  whatever 
relieves  one  benefits  the  other ; hence  the 
immense  importance  of  hot  baths  in  all 
affections  of  the  chest,  lungs,  and  skin. 

The  importance  of  this  knowledge  to 
mothers  in  the  nursing  of  infants  cannot 
be  over-estimated,  for  by  it  they  will 
know  the  shortest  and  safest  way  to 
relieve  any  oppression  at  the  chest  of 
their  children,  namely,  by  drawing  the 
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blood  from  the  hmgs  to  the  skin,  by  the 
means  of  a hot  bath  to  the  entire  body. 

The  Stomach  is  the  next  and  the  last 
organ  to  which  we  deem  it  necessary  in 
this  place  to  advert.  But  though  the 
stomach  is  the  great  centre  of  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  body,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  organ  connected  with  the  important 
process  of  digestion.  The  mouth,  tongue, 
teeth,  gullet,  and  small  intestines  all  play 
distinguished  parts  in  that  function,  while 
the  salivary  glands,  liver,  spleen,  and 
gall-bladder  materially  assist  the  process. 
Next  to  respiration,  digestion  is  the  chief 
function  in  the  economy  of  life,  as  without 
the  nutritious  fluid  called  chyle,  obtained 
from  the  digested  aliment,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  supply  the  constant  waste 
of  the  blood.  The  stomach  is  a muscular 
bag,  connected  by  the  gullet  with  the 
mouth  above,  and  below  with  the  first 
part  of  the  small  intestines — the  duo- 
denum. The  function  or  duty  of  the 
stomach  is  to  secrete  from  the  small 
arteries  on  its  inner  surface  a sharp, 
clear,  acid  fluid,  called  gastric  juice, 
which  possesses  the  power,  aided  by  the 
warmth  and  motion  of  the  stomach,  to 
soften,  break  down,  and  dissolve  all  the 
food  that  enters  its  cavity.  As  soon  as 
the  food  has  been  made  into  a soft,  pulpy 
mass,  it  passes  out  of  the  stomach,  and 
enters  the  duodenum  of  the  small  in- 
testines, where  it  is  mixed  with  the  bile 
from  the  gaU-bladder,  which  immediately 
separates  the  digested  food  into  the  chyle 
— the  very  essence  of  all  the  food  taken — • 
and  the  indigestible  refuse,  which  is  carried 
off  by  the  bowels,  while  the  chyle,  taken 
up  by  a set  of  vessels,  is  conveyed  to  the 
heart  to  replenish  the  waste  caused  by 
the  circulation  through  the  system.  The 
stomach  cannot  digest  fltiids,  however 
nutritious  they  may  be ; and  unless  that 
nutritive  part  can  be  separated  and 
rendered  solid,  the  stomaleh  can  have 
no  effect  upon  what  is  put  into  it.  In 
that  case  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  and  after 
a short  time  carried  out  of  the  body  by 
the  kidneys,  skin,  and  bowels,  and,  nothing 
being  left  for  the  stomach  to  digest,  the 
system  becomes  low  and  exhausted. 

Nature,  however,  has  made  provision 
for  the  infant,  who,  living  for  nearly  a 
year  entirely  on  liquid  aliment,  would 
soon  die  unless  some  means  were  adopted 
whereby  the  stomach  could  perform  its 
function.  The  milk  on  which  the  infant 
lives  consists  of  three  parts — the  oil,  or 
butter ; the  oaseine,  or  cheese ; and  t he 
serum,  or  whey,  ./is  soon  as  the  milk 
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enters  the  child’s  stomach,  and  before  as 
a fluid  it  can  be  absorbed,  the  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice  acts  on  it,  exactly  as,  in 
making  cheese,  the  rennet  does  on  warm 
milk,  separating  it  into  two  parts — the 
curd,  or  cheese,  and  the  thin,  watery 
part,  or  whey.  The  solid  emd  the 
stomach  at  once  digests,  and  passes  into 
the  small  intestines,  where  the  bile  further 
separates  it  into  chyle,  which  is  carried 
to  the  heart  to  make  good  the  waste  of 
the  body,  and  give  health  and  strength 
to  the  child.  This,  then,  is  the  simple 
process  of  an  infant’s  life — milk  converted 
into  cheese,  cheese  into  chyle,  chyle  into 
blood,  and  blood  into  flesh  and  bone. 

All  children  come  into  the  world  in  the 
same  imploring  helplessness,  with  the  same 
wants,  and  demanding  from  the  mother’s 
love,  or  from  the  nurse  or  attendant, 
the  same  assistance,  the  same  protection, 
and  the  same  fostering  care. 

We  have  already  described  the  pheno- 
mena exhibited  by  a new-born  child  when 
it  first  breathes ; but  though  this  is  the 
general  rule,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  infant  does  not  cry,  or  give  expression 
to  any  audible  sound;  or  if  it  does,  it  is 
so  low  and  faint  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
the  name  of  vital  action.  As  soon  as  this 
state  of  torpid  existence  is  discovered,  the 
child  should  be  turned  on  its  right  side, 
and  the  whole  length  of  its  spine  rubbed 
sharply  with  the  fingers  till  the  part  feels 
warm  from  the  friction,  or  till  the  infant 
cries  clear  and  full,  and  the  lungs,  well 
expanded,  give  evidence  that  life  has  been 
satisfactorily  established.  Sometimes  an- 
other condition  of  these  mute  births  occurs, 
the  infant  only  making  ineffectual  gasps 
or  pants,  at  short  intervals ; the  body  in 
the  meantime  remaining  limp  and  motion- 
less, while  the  lips,  eyelids,  and  fingers  are 
of  a dark  blue  or  purple  colour : occasion- 
ally one  half  of  the  body  becomes  of  the 
same  livid  hue,  while  the  other  remains 
white.  This  languid  respiration  and  pecu- 
liarity of  colour  arises  from  the  valve  situ- 
ated at  the  opening  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  heart  remaining  open,  and  admitting 
the  venous  blood  into  the  arterial  side  of 
that  organ,  and  consequently  into  the  cir- 
culation. See  Asphyxia. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  the  lungs 
must  bo  dilated  to  their  utmost  extent, 
and  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  force 
the  blood  with  sucli  energy  through  the 
lungs  as  to  fifinly  close  the  valve,  and  cut 
off  the  improper  course  of  the  blood,  and 
make  it  pass  through  the  lungs  before 
entering  the  circulation.  To  olFoct  this 
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desirable  object,  the  child,  before  being 
separated  from  the  mother,  should  be  im- 
mersed up  to  the  chin  in  a basin  of  warm 
water ; and  while  one  hand  keeps  the  head 
above  the  water,  the  fingers  of  the  other 
must  be  used  to  rub  the  spine,  as  in  the 
former  case,  till,  between  the  friction  and 
the  warm  bath,  the  child  gives  utterance 
to  a few  feeble,  and  then  a succession 
of  loud,  shrill  cries ; the  valve  instantly 
closing,  and  the  livid  hue  of  the  skin 
becoming  white  under  the  natui’al  circu- 
lation. Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
flate the  lungs  in  addition  to  the  other 
means  already  directed,  before  the  child 
can  be  made  to  cry,  or  the  opening  in 
the  heart  closed.  See  Animation,  Sus- 
pended. At  the  same  time  that  the  child 
is  placed  in  the  warm  bath,  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  must  be  cleansed  of  any  froth  or 
mucus  that  may  hang  about  and  interfere 
with  the  free  passage  of  the  air  into  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

Sometimes,  after  the  utmost  exertion, 
and  trial  of  all  these  means,  the  child  lies 
flabby  and  insensible,  and  apparently 
without  life.  In  such  seemingly  hopeless 
cases  the  child  is  frequently  restored  by 
wrapping  the  body  in  flannel,  aU  except 
the  mouth,  and  then  laying  it  on  its  back 
on  thi-ee  or  four  heated  bricks  before  the 
fire.  The  heat  from  the  bricks,  ascending 
through  the  spinal  marrow  and  brain  of 
the  infant,  has  the  effect  of  acting  like 
electricity  on  the  yoimg  frame ; when  the 
infant,  after  laying  perfectly  motionless,  as 
if  dead,  suddenly  cries  out  with  such  a 
volume  of  sound,  that  all  the  mechanism 
of  life  is  instantly  set  in  motion  with  the 
vigour  of  health  and  strength.  The  time 
the  above  state  of  negative  vitality  may 
exist  in  a child,  depends  upon  cu’cum- 
stances,  and  may  endure  from  ton  minutes 
to  three  hours.  As  a general  rule,  the 
infant  should  never  be  removed  from 
thi;  mother  till  its  own  vitality  has  been 
established,  except  when  the  longer  reten- 
tion of  the  after-birth  woidd  be  hurtful 
to  the  mother;  in. that  case  necessitating 
the  tying  of  the  cprd,  its  separation,  and 
the  removal  of  thd  child,  which  is  then  to 
be  enveloped  in  flannel,  and  laid  along  a 
row  of  heated  bricks  or  tiles,  or,  in  default 
of  either,  on  the  top  of  a warming-pan, 
moderately  heated  by  a few  clear  red 
cinders.  Thp  infant,  when  healthily  bom, 
is  to  bo  wrapped  in  a blanket,  and  allowed 
to  rest  for  some  time  before  being  sub- 
jected to  tbe  first  ablution  (see  Advice 
TO  MoTiiEjis),  which  should  always  be 
expeditiously  and  effectually  performed. 


As  soon  as  the  washing  has  been  ac- 
complished, the  navel  (or  that  portion  of 
the  cord  left  after  separating  the  child 
from  the  mother)  is  to  be  attended  to,  the 
nurse  first  examining  the  cut  edge,  to  see 
that  there  is  no  exudation  of  blood,  and 
that  the  ligature  is  secure ; a hole  is  then 
to  be  cut  through  a small  square  of  folded 
linen  rag,  the  navel  passed  through  the 
aperture,  and  the  cloth  placed  smoothly 
on  the  belly;  another  piece  of  linen  is 
next  to  be  folded  over  the  navel,  which, 
thus  enveloped,  is  to  be  laid  down  on  the 
first  piece  of  cloth ; a binder  is  now  to  be 
passed  twice  round  the  abdomen  of  the 
child,  and  over  the  navel,  to  keep  it  from 
injury  or  displacement,  and  then  the  child’s 
dressing  proceeded  with.  Some  nurses 
scorch  the  linen  used  to  wrap  up  the 
navel;  but  this  is  quite  unnecessary.  A 
little  violet  powder,  however,  may  bo 
dusted  over  it  before  enclosing  it  in  its 
compress  and  binder. 

The  time  at  which  the  navel-string 
separates  from  the  infant’s  body  varies 
from  fom'  to  ten,  and  sometimes  twenty- 
one  days.  IVhenever  the  separation  takes 
place,  the  part  is  to  be  well  dusted  with 
violet  powder,  a compress  of  folded  linen 
placed  on  the  new  navel,  and  the  binder 
again  applied,  to  retain  the  compresses  in 
their  place;  the  whole  being  examined 
•every  day,  the  part  freshly  dusted,  and 
new  compresses  employed,  till  after  a 
fortnight’s  wearing  of  the  compress  and 
binder,  whenitmaybelaid  aside  altogether. 
As,  however,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  child  should  have  a good  navel 
— particularly  with  female  children, — the 
process  of  separation  should  on  no  account 
be  Jmrried  or  interfered  with.  Some 
persons  use  a piece  of  thick  cork  wrapped 
in  linen,  and  se-syn  to  the  binder,  as  a 
compress  after  the  separation ; and  when 
there  is  any  protrusion  of  the  navel,  such 
a plan  is  very  judicious ; but  with  care  and 
attention  such  a contingency  should  not 
occur.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  dressed  it 
should  be  given  to  the  mother,  and  as,  in 
ordinary  cases,  the  ceremony  of  the  first 
toilet  is  not  concluded  till  full  two  hours 
after  the  birth,  that  is  a verj'  good  time 
for  the  parent  to  undertake  her  first  ma- 
ternal duty,  particularly  as  by  that  time 
the  mother,  if  all  has  gone  well,  will  have 
in  part  recovered  from  the  exhaustion 
consequent  on  her  confinement. 

We  must  here  impress  on  all  mothers 
the  obligation  they  are  under  to  their 
children,  if  they  would  save  them  from 
premature  sickness  and  debility,  never  to 
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allow  anything  to  enter  their  stomach 
before  wliat  she  herself  can  supply  them 
from  nature’s  fountain.  It  is  a very 
common,  at  the  same . time  very  blame- 
able  practice,  for  nurses  and  mothers  to 
feed  the  infant,  even  before  it  is  dressed, 
either  with  sugar  and  water  or  a few 
spoonfuls  of  thin  gruel ; while  some — 
still  more  culpable — pour  dovoi  its  un- 
resisting throat  weak  spirits  and  water. 
Nor  does  the  evil  end  here,  for  some 
officious  mothers,  in  their  anxiety  to  an- 
ticipate nature,  and,  as  they  call  it, 
cleanse  the  baby,”  actually  dose  the 
infant  either  with  manna  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  or  with  castor  oil,  and  that 
before  it  is  an  hour  old.  Against  each 
and  all  of  these  most  reprehensible  prac- 
tices we  emphatically  warn  all  mothers 
who  have  health  and  strength  to  perform 
the  mother’s  holiest  duty — suckling  her 
infant.  For  those  mothers  who  are  in- 
capable of  rearing  their  infants,  we  shall, 
farther  on,  show  what  steps  are  to  be 
taken.  The  milk  which  nature  has  sup- 
plied to  the  parent  for  her  offspring  is, 
beyond  all  doubt  and  question,  the  most 
suitable  and  perfect  aliment  that  can  be 
offered  to  so  delicate  an  organ  as  the 
stomach  of  an  infant.  Independent  of 
the  temperature  of  the  mother’s  milk  (a 
most  important  consideration),  the  fluid 
itself  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  infant  in  every  stage  of  its  early 
existence.  The  first  milk  formed  in  the 
breast  after  the  birth  of  the  child  is  un- 
commonly thin  and  pooi’,  possessing  little 
oil  and  still  less  cheese,  and  is,  in  fact, 
little  better  as  a nutriment,  than  the 
nurse’s  sugar  and  water,  or  warm  whey. 
This,  however,  is  just  the  article  suited 
to  a new  stomach;  the  child  sucks  it 
willingly,  and,  being  slightly  aperient,  it 
acts  on  the  infant’s  bowels,  and  carries 
<jff  their  dark,  slimy  contents,  thus  ob- 
viating all  necessity  for  such  abomina- 
tions as  manna  or  castor  oil.  As  the 
mother’s  milk  seldom  acquires  its  proper 
.strength  before  the  end  of  the  second  or 
third  day,  the  infant’s  system  is  gradually 
prcpai'cd  to  receive  and  digest  its  proper 
aliment  without  inconvenience  or  trouble, 
a result  that  could  not  take  place  if  rich 
milk  were  at  once  thrown  into  its  delicate 
organization. 

There  is  no  part  of  a woman’s  duty  to 
her  cliild  that  a young  mother  should  so 
soon  make  it  her  business  to  study  as  the 
voice  of  her  infant  and  the  language  con- 
veyed in  its  cry.  The  study  is  neither 
hard  nor  difficult;  a close  attention  to  its 
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tone,  and  the  expression  of  the  baby’s 
features,  are  the  two  most  important 
points  demanding  attention.  The  key  to 
both  the  mother  will  find  in  her  own 
heart,  and  the  knowledge  of  her  success 
in  the  comfort  and  smile  of  her  infant. 
We  have  two  reasons — both  strong  ones 
— for  urging  on  mothers  the  imperative 
necessity  of  early  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  wants  of 
their  children.  The  first,  that  when  left 
to  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  baby, 
after  the  departure  of  the  nurse,  they  may 
be  able  to  undertake  their  new  duties  with 
infinitely  more  confidence  than  if  left  to 
their  own  resources  and  mother’s  instinct, 
without  a clue  to  guide  them  through  the 
mysteries  of  those  calls  that  vibrate 
through  every  nerve  of  their  nature.  And 
SECOKDLT,  that  she  may  be  able  to  guard 
her  child  from  the  nefarious  practices  of 
unprincipled  nurses,  who,  while  calming 
the  mother’s  mind  with  false  statements 
as  to  the  character  of  the  baby’s  cries, 
rather  than  lose  their  rest,  or  devote  that 
time  which  would  remove  the  cause  of 
suffering,  administer  behind  the  curtains 
those  deadly  narcotics,  that,  while  stupi- 
fying  nature  into  sleep,  insure  for  them- 
selves a night  of  many  unbroken  hours. 
Such  nurses  as  have  not  the  hardihood  to 
dose  their  infant  charges  are  often  rife 
with  other  schemes  to  still  that  constant 
and  reproachful  cry.  The  most  frequent 
means  employed  for  this  purpose  is  giving 
it  something  to  suck  (something  easily 
hid  from  the  mother),  or,  when  that  is 
impossible,  under  the  plea  of  keeping  it 
warm,  the  nurse  covers  it  in  her  lap  with  a 
shawl,  and,  under  this  blind,  surreptitiously 
inserts  a finger  between  the  parched  lips 
that  possibly  moan  for  drink ; and  under 
this  inhuman  cheat  and  delusion  the 
infant  is  pacified,  till  nature,  baulked  of 
its  desires,  drops  into  a troubled  sleep. 
These  arc  two  of  our  reasons  for  impressing 
upon  mothers  the  early,  the  immediate 
necessity  of  putting  themselves,  sympa- 
theticaliy,  in  communication  with  their 
child,  by  at  once  learning  the  new  lesson 
as  a delightful  task. 

Of  the  nurse  and  her  ways  we  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  more 
fully ; but  wo  cannot  conclude  this  part 
of  our  subject  without  most  strenuously 
warning  all  mothers  on  no  account  to 
allow  iho  nurse  to  sleep  tvith  the  baby 
after  the  first  few  days;  never  herself 
to  lie  down  with  it  by  her  side  for  a 
night’s  rest;  never  to  lot  it  slecj)  in  the 
parent’s  bed;  and  on  no  account  keep 
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it  longer  than  absolutely  necessary  con- 
fined in  an  atmosphere  breathed  by  many 
adults. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  required  by  an 
infant  is  so  large,  and  the  quantity  con- 
sumed by  middle  life  and  age,  and  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  thi’own  off 
from  both,  so  considerable,  that  an  infant 
breathing  the  same  ah'  cannot  possibly 
carryon  its  healthyexistence  whilederiving 
its  vitality  from  so  corrupted  a medium. 
This  objection,  always  in  force,  is  stdl 
more  forcible  at  night-time,  when  doors 
and  windows  are  closed,  and  amounts  to  a 
condition  of  poison  when  placed  between 
two  adults  in  sleep,  and  shut  in  by  bed- 
curtains,  and  when,  in  addition  to  the 
impurities  expired  from  the  lungs,  we 
remember,  in  quiescence  and  sleep,  how 
large  a portion  of  impurity  is  given  off 
from  the  skin. 

The  crying  of  a child  is  often  a vexed 
question  between  mother  and  nurse ; the 
mother,  in  her  natural  anxiety,  maiutain- 
ing  that  the  child  musi  be  id  to  cause  it 
to  cry  so  much  and  so  often;  and  the 
nurse  insisting  that  all  children  cry,  and 
that  nothing  is  the  matter  with  it,  and 
that  crying  does  children  good,  and  is  an 
especial  benefit  to  infancy.  The  anxious 
and  unfamiliar  mother,  though  not  con- 
vinced by  these  abstract  sayings  of  the 
truth  and  wisdom  of  the  explanation,^ 
takes  both  for  granted,  and,  giving  the 
nurse  credit  for  more  knowledge  and 
experienee  on  this  head  than  she  can 
have,  resigns  herself  to  the  infliction  as 
a thing  necessary  to  be  endured  for  the 
good  of  the  baby. 

As  this  is  a subject  on  which  wo  shall 
be  expected  to  express  a definite  opinion, 
we  must,  in  the  first  case,  observe  that 
the  assertion  of  the  nurse  is,  to  a certain 
extent,  perfectly  true ; but  as  she  is 
generally  unable  to  give  a reason  for  a 
fact  which  she  herself  has  probably  received 
without  explanation  from  some  medical 
authority,  we  will  endeavour  to  elucidate 
the  matter  for  her. 

It  is  quite  evident  that,  for  some  con- 
siderable time  after  birth,  the  child’s  cry 
is  more  an  effort  subservient  to  the  func- 
tion of  respiration,  than  a mere  means  of 
making  known  its  wants.  Nature  has 
evidently  endowed  man  with  voice  for 
more  than  the  one  puqioso  of  aiding 
the  organs  of  speech  to  enable  him  to 
communicate  his  ideas  and  express  his 
wishes.  Our  belief  is,  that  the  Great 
Benefactor,  in  gifting  man  ndth  voice,  did  j 
so  that  it  might  act  as  a wakeful  sentry  ; 


over  the  lungs,  as  a sanitary  guardian  of 
that  organ;  that,  when  rendered  feeble 
by  disease  or  oppressed  by  affliction,  the 
voice,  either  by  the  hilarity  of  singing,  or 
by  the  sobs  and  sighs  of  weeping,  might  act 
as  a means  of  expanding  and  stimulatin<y 
their  sluggish  function,  or,  by  the  spas” 
modic  pants  accompanying  grief,  unload 
them  when  oppressed  by  anxiety.  Hence 
we  consider  the  voice  or  cry  in  childhood 
as  a wise  provision  of  Nature  to  enlarge 
and  keep  in  health  so  vital  an  organiza- 
tion as  that  of  the  lungs.  'When  the 
period  of  infancy  has  passed,  and  the  child 
is  able  to  make  known  its  pains  and  plea- 
sures by  the  new  faculty  of  speech,  crying, 
except  for  thwarted  wishes,  or  suffering, 
ceases  entirely,  but  only  to  be  succeeded 
by  a curiosity  that  prompts  perpetual 
talking,  alternating  with  shouts,  laughter, 
and  those  extraordinary  and  involuntary 
guttural  noises  that  children  so  frequently 
make  in  the  exuberance  of  their  anin-i»l 
sphits,  but  which  we  have  no  doubt  they 
are  lu'ged  to  do  from  some  instinctive 
motive  of  health. 

We  have  aheady  pointed  out  the  evil 
of  mothers  allowing  the  infant,  after  the 
first  few  days,  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed 
with  the  nurse  or  herself.  Besides  the 
injury  to  its  health  by  inhaling  impure 
ah’,  there  is  another  danger  to  which  the 
child  is  exposed,  even  worse,  because  more 
sudden  than  this — the  danger  of  suffoca- 
tion. 

Many  mothers,  in  the  fullness  of  theii' 
maternal  love,  believe  that  in  every  con- 
dition of  life  there  is  no  harbour  of  refuge, 
no  sanctuary  so  safe  as  in  their  arms ; 
and  under  this  impression  — and  espe- 
cially with  their  fii-st, — seldom  allow  it 
to  be  absent  from  their  embrace  for  an 
hour,  taking  then*  meals,  performing 
domestic  duties,  and  even  sleeping  with 
the  baby  in  their  arms ; forgetting  how 
the  children’s  limbs  are  cramped,  and 
their  babes  heated,  by  such  close  and 
warm  confinement.  But  it  is  to  guard 
against  the  possible  risk  of  overlaging, 
and  not  to  the  inconvenience  resulting 
from  an  excess  of  motherly  affection,  that 
we  emphatically  caution  mothers  to  avoid 
the  practice  of  letting  their  infants  pass 
the  night  in  then*  arms.  Not  onlj'  is  it 
the  custom  to  envelop  the  head  and  body 
in  what  is  called  the  head-blanket,  but 
for  fear  that  with  the  night-clothes  this 
should  not  be  enough,  the  careful  jiarcnt 
jiresscs  the  face  of  her  mfant  to  her  bosom 
for  comfort,  and  finally  closes  up  all  access 
of  air  with  the  heavy  bedclothes. 
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^Vcrc  we  to  give  a statistical  account  of 
the  number  of  infants  who  in  Great  Britain 
arc  annually  dead  in  their  mothers’ 

arms,  wc  should  produce  an  evidence 
against  so  mistaken  a mode  of  nursing 
which  would  both  astound  and  deter 
parents  from  such  an  improper  practice. 
The  excuse  advanced  for  the  habit  is  by 
no  means  a valid  one,  for  the  infant  can 
always  be  kept  sufficiently  warm  in  its 
bassinet  or  crib  by  an  extra  blanket,  and 
in  cold  weather  by  wrapping  a bottle  of 
hot  water  in  flannel,  and  placing  it  at  the 
foot  of  the  little  bed. 

Another  evil  which  springs  from  the 
practice  of  the  mother  sleeping  with  her 
infant  is  the  very  grave  one  of  allo^ving 
the  child  to  suckle  when  the  mother  her- 
self is  asleep.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  the  mother  to  put  the  baby  to 
her  breast  the  last  thing,  and  then,  pro- 
bably overpowered  by  the  day’s  fatigue, 
she  falls  asleep, — the  infant  imbibing 
a fluid  deficient  in  those  vital  principles 
which  the  absence  of  mental  energy,  and 
the  sympathetic  appeals  of  the  child  on 
the  mother,  are  so  certain  to  induce  in  the 
secreted  milk. 

As  nature  has  entrusted  the  entire 
nutrition  and  well-being  of  the  infant  in 
its  first  stage  of  life  entirely  to  the 
mother,  deriving  its  health  and  strength 
from  her  milk,  she  cannot  be  too  careful 
to  guard  against  taking  anything  that 
is  likely  to  interfere  with  her  general 
health,  or  indirectly  act  on  the  secretion 
of  her  milk.  So  susceptible  is  the  mother’s 
system  during  the  period  of  her  suckling, 
that  articles  which  at  another  time  could 
be  taken  with  impunity  will,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  react  Avith  distressing  violence 
on  her  infant : this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  fruits,  vinegar,  pickles,  cucumbers, 
or  any  acid  or  indigestible  substances, 
which,  though  in  many  instances  not 
affecting  the  mother,  act  through  her 
•milk  almost  immediately  on  the  infant. 

As  a general  rule,  the  mother,  while 
suckling,  should  take  as  much  exercise  as 
possible,  avoid  sedentary  occupations,  live 
upon  a light  but  nutritious  dietaiy,  abstain 
from  all  spirits  or  heating  stimulants,  and, 
tmlcss  accustomed  to  its  use,  from  Avine. 
The  best  beverage  she  can  possibly  take 
to  secure  a full  and  healthy  secretion  of 
milk  is  ale  or  porter,  particularly  the 
latter,  or  else  a mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  ale  and  porter.  Independent  of  its 
invigorating  cflccts  on  tlic  constitution, 
porter  seems  to  exercise  a •specific  efi'ect 
on  the  secretion  of  the  milk,  inducing  a 
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more  steady  and  abundant  supply  of  that 
fluid  than  any  other  substance,  dietetic 
or  medicinal.  To  keep  her  milk  always 
in  a state  of  health  and  richness,  the 
mother  must  carefully  guard  against 
either  a relaxed  or  a constipated  state 
of  the  bowels.  To  correct  the  first,  she 
should  take  a little  chalk  and  ginger,  or 
eat  frequently  of  rice  jDudding,  or  boiled 
rice  and  milk ; and  to  remove  the  latter, 
should  a dose  of  magnesia  and  rhubarb 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  lenitive  electuary  should  be 
taken  night  and  morning  till  the  bowels 
act;  or  a few  ounces  of  stewed  prunes 
may  be  substituted  at  bedtime,  for  one 
or  two  nights.  On  all  occasions  she 
should  avoid,  if  possible,  taking  irritating 
medicine,  which  will  be  certain  to  react 
thi'ough  her  milk  on  her  infant. 

The  mother  should  never  forget  that 
the  nine  or  twelve  months  she  is  suckling 
is  a period  of  personal  privation  and 
penance — unless,  indeed,  she  is  Avilling 
to  close  her  ears  and  her  heart  to  the 
reproaching  cries  of  her  child.  The- 
number  of  times  a child  is  to  be  suckled 
depends  much  upon  the  infant’s  strength 
of  constitution,  and  on  the  quality  of  the 
mother’s  milk.  As  a general  rule,  once 
in  three  hours  will  be  found — when  child 
and  mother  are  healthy  — sufficient ; 
indeed,  the  mother  cannot  too  soon  adopt 
a system  Avith  regard  to  the  suckling  of 
the  infant — accustoming  it  to  receive  the 
breast  at  stated  hours,  and,  if  possible, 
never  deviating  from  the  plan  she  has  laid 
down.  Nothing  is  more  exhausting  to 
the  parent,  and  hurtful  to  the  child,  than 
the  practice  adopted  by  some  mothers  of 
putting  the  infant  to  the  breast  on  every 
occasion  of  its  complaint  or  crying. 

Next  to  the  evil  of  indiscriminate 
feeding,  and  letting  a child,  suckle  when 
the  mother  is  droAA^sy  or  asleep,  is 
the  impropriety  of  prolonging  the  period 
of  suckling  beyond  the  time  which 
natm’e  and  common  sense  points  out 
as  the  proper  limit  to  that  process. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  the- 
reasons  which  generally  induce  AA'omeu 
to  procrastinate  the  process  of  lactation 
as  long  as  possible;  it  Avill  bo  sufficient 
if  Ave  state  that  the  motive  is  a mistaken, 
one,  resulting  too  frequently  in  the  A'ery 
thing  Avhich  is  sought  to  be  avoided. 
Nine  months,  and,  Avith  AA’cakly  children 
and  strong  parents,  tAvelvc  monihs,  is  the- 
full  time  that  a child  should  be  suckled. 
Nature  has  most  Avisely  ])laccd  a sign 
in  the  child’s  mouth,  the  nou-observanco 
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of  which  amounts  to  little  less  than  a 
crime  in  the  mother : that  sign,  and  a 
most  significant  one  it  is,  is  the  presence 
of  its  teeth.  Every  pang  the  mother  feels 
when  the  infant’s  closing  teeth  fix  in  her 
nipple  is  a just  penalty  she  pays  for 
violating  natural  laws,  and  ignoring  the 
age  of  her  child.  Nature  has  a purpose 
in  all  she  does,  and  when  she  places  teeth 
in  the  gums  of  an  infant,  it  is  a clear 
indication  that  it  requires  something  more 
tenacious  than  milk  for  a food;  in  fact, 
that  it  wants,  if  not  something  to  bite,  a 
pabulum  more  stimulating  than  the  soft 
curd  of  the  mother’s  milk. 

A prudent  mother  will,  soon  after  her 
child  has  cut  its  first  teeth,  begin  to 
accustom  it  to  take  something  more  solid 
than  milk,  so  that,  should  any  accidental 
illness  befall  herself,  her  infant  may  be 
in  part  prepared  to  digest  and  assimilate 
artificial  food.  The  time  at  which  this 
system  of  feeding  should  commence  is 
about  the  seventh  month ; the  best  article 
to  use  for  the  purpose  is  Hard’s  Fari- 
naceous Food,  which  should  be  given  at 
first  once,  and  after  a time  twice  a day ; 
and  when  the  child  has  reached  the  ninth 
month,  smooth  bread  and  milk  may  be 
substituted.  At  or  after  the  tenth  month, 
— according  to  the  number  of  teeth 
the  child  has  cut,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  have  come  through, — some 
crumbs  of  stale  bread,  finely  grated,  and- 
a little  boiled  mutton,  free  from  fat,  minced 
very  small,  and  mixed  with  a spoonful 
of  the  liquor  in  which  the  meat  is  boiled, 
so  as  to  make  the  whole  into  a soft 
mass,  will  be  found  a very  convenient 
and  serviceable  food.  Of  course  it  would 
be  improper  to  give  animal  food,  even 
in  this  limited  quantity,  oftener  than 
once  a day,  till  the  child  is  old  enough 
to  exercise  its  limbs  and  body  by  crawl- 
ing : under  no  circumstances,  however, 
should  animal  food  bo  given  to  children 
oftener  than  once  a day;  the  quantity 
may  he  enlarged,  but  not  repeated.  If 
mothers  were  to  pay  more  attention  to 
this  preparing  process  of  feeding  their 
infants,  much  of  that  distress  and  trouble, 
both  to  mother  and  child,  experienced  at 
weaning-time,  would  be  avoided,  while 
the  health  of  the  infant,  which  usually 
suffers  at  such  periods,  would  be  pro- 
tected. 

BaiNaiNG  i;p  by  Haxd.  — Many 
persons  have  an  idea  that  when,  from 
any  cause,  a mother  is  prevented  from 
nursing  her  baby,  and  the  little  thing  is 
debarred  of  its  natural  sustenance,  its 


career  is  a sad,  if  not  a hopeless  one ; and 
that,  should  it  have  the  good  fortune  to 
survive  the  deprivation,  it  is  doomed  to 
an  infancy  of  emaciation  and  sickness. 
No  mistake  was  ever  greater — no  suppo- 
sition more  erroneous.  "Without  im- 
pugning the  value  of  the  natural  pabulum, 
or  doubting  the  quality  and  sufficiency 
of  the  mother’s  mUk,  we  are  in  a position, 
from  a very  large  experience  in  such 
matters,  to  declare  that  the  infant  may 
be  reared  from  the  birth  to  robust  child- 
hood as  well  without  the  mother’s  milk — 
that  is,  artificially — as  with  it ; our  own 
conviction  being  that  the  child  who  is 
carefully  reared  by  hand  is  less  prone  to 
infantile  diseases,  and  has  a greater 
chance  of  recovering  from  any  illness  that 
may  assail  it,  than  a child  brought  up  on 
the  breast. 

There  are  two  causes  which  lead  to  the 
necessity  of  rearing  a child  by  hand.  The 
first  is  the  weakness  of  the  mother,  her 
physical  debility  preventing  her  from 
sustaining  the  exhausting  process  of  suck- 
ling, and  the  parents  being  unable  to 
pi'ovide  a wet  nurse ; the  second,  and  the 
far  more  frequent  cause,  is  the  want  of 
a nipple  to  the  mother’s  bosom,  or  from 
their  being  so  far  drawn  in,  that  no  ordi- 
nary means  of  mouth  or  pump  can  draw 
either  one  or  both  out.  See  Nipple. 

If,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  decided 
to  bring  up  the  infant  by  hand,  a proper 
feeding  bottle  and  teat  should  be  at 
once  procured,  and  adjusted  for  use. 
See  Feeding  Bottle.  Or  one  of  the 
more  modern  vessels,  such  as  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  cut,  can  be  obtained, 
and  as  soon  as  the  child  has  been  washed 
and  dressed,  the  artificial  nipple,  properly 
warmed,  placed  in  its  mouth ; the  bottle 
containing  a small  quantity  of  thin,  well- 
made,  and  well-boiled  gruel,  the  best  pre- 
pared oatmeal  or  grits  being  used  for  the 
purpose,  and  boiled  in  a mixture  of  one 
part  of  milk  to  three  of  water,  the 
whole  being  properly  sweetened  with  the 
best  moist  sugar.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  overload  the  young  stomach  by 
allowing  the  child  to  suck  too  much  at 
one  time:  the  amount  of  three  or  four 
tablcspoonfuls  will  bo  enough  on  one 
occasion,  repeating  the  same  quantity 
every  two  or  three  hours,  as  occasion 
demands.  This  kind  of  food  should  be 
continued  for  two  or  three  days,  or  till 
all  the  dark,  feculent  matter  has  been 
discharged  from  the  child’s  bowels.  Care,, 
however,  should  bo  taken  thatyres/i  food 
is  given  on  every  occasion  to  the  infant. 
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on  no  account  permitting  any  remains  of 
a former  quantity  to  be  warmed  for  use  a 
second  time. 


PEEDINGr  BOTTLE. 

After  the  third  day,  the  gruel  may  be 
made  a trifle  thicker,  and  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  milk  and  of  water  may  be  used 
in  its  preparation. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  that  kind 
of  food  should  be  adopted  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  persevere  with. 

For  this  purpose,  some  medical  men  re- 
commend biscuit-powder ; some,  soaked 
bread,  finely  beaten  up;  others,  baked  flour; 
and  some,  who  prescribe  by  rule  and  not 
by  experience,  advise  the  use  of  arrow- 
root,  the  least  nutritious,  and  the  worst 
of  all  foods  that  can  be  given  to  a child. 
The  article  we  are  about  to  refer  to  is  one 
that  through  a long  series  of  years  we  have 
used  with  the  most  signal  success,  and, 
consequently,recommendwith  a confidence 
based  on  personal  experience ; that  article 
is  “ Hard’s  Farinaceous  Food,”  a prepara- 
tion which  Dr.  Pereira’s  analysis  has 
proved  to  be  manufactured  of  the  best  and 
purest  wheat. 

A sufiicient  quantity  of  the  farinaceous 
food  to  last  the  infimt  for  twenty-four 
hours  should  be  made  at  one  time ; for  this 
purpose,  a few  spoonfuls  are  to  be  mixed 
with  about  half  a pint  of  the  best  skimmed 
milk,  and  boiled  for  a sufiicient  time,  care 
being  taken  first  to  make  a smooth  mix- 
ture witli  a part  of  the  cold  milk,  liko 
starch,  which,  when  added  to  the  remainder 
on  the  fire,  previously  8^Ceetened,  is  to  bo 
stirred  constantly  with  a spoon;  so  that 
when  poured  into  a basin,  and  left  to  cool, 
the  whole  shall  have  the  consistency  of 
thick  porridge.  About  ten  minutes  before 
the  child  requires  feeding,  one  or  two  tea- 
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spoonfuls  of  the  firm  food  are  to  be  cut  out 
of  the  basin,  placed  in  the  baby’s  saucepan, 
and  set  on  the  hob  till  the  heat  softens  it ; 
sufficient  milk  is  then  to  be  added  by  degrees, 
the  bowl  of  a spoon  being  used  to  mix  the 
food  and  milk  together  till  the  whole  is  of 
the  consistency  of  cream ; it  is  then  to  be 
warmed  to  a proper  heat,  pom-ed  into  the 
bottle,  and  the  nipple,  previously  warmed, 
put  in  the  child’s  mouth.  At  night,  in- 
stead of  the  saucepan,  the  night  lamp 
must  be  substituted.  See  Night-Lamp. 

If,  ongoing  to  bed,  the  mother  places  the 
quantity  requisite  for  the  next  feeding  in 
the  pan  of  the  lamp,  and  lights  her  float- 
ing wick,  or  rushlight,  the  water  in  which 
the  pan  floats  will  (by  the  time  the  child 
wakes  and  requires  it)  have  become  hot, 
melting  the  food  to  a temperature  that 
will,  when  the  milk  is  added,  be  fit  for 
the  infant  to  take  when  poui'ed  into  the 
bottle.  As  the  child  advances  in  age,  it 
will  daily  require  a larger  supply  of  food, 
and  also,  in  time,  some  of  a still  more 
nutritious  quality ; this  is  to  be  effected  by 
adding  an  egg  to  each  daily  quantity  of 
the  food,  the  egg  being  beaten  up  with  a 
little  milk,  and  added  while  the  whole  is 
boiling.  When  the  child  has  reached  the 
eighth  or  ninth  month,  two  eggs  may  be 
added  to  the  daily  allowanee  of  food.  It 
is  hardly  ever  necessary  to  change  from 
Hard’s  food  when  once  commenced  with, 
as  it  is  found  to  suit  children’s  stomachs 
better  than  any  other  variety  of  aliment 
used  as  a pabulum  for  infants;  and  if, 
as  the  child  grows,  and  consumes  more 
nutriment,  and  takes  more  exercise,  the 
precaution  is  taken  of  increasing  its 
strengthening  properties  by  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  eggs,  the  food  so  employed 
possesses  every  property  that  an  aliment 
should  contain. 

Still  it  happens  that  certain  constitu- 
tions requii'o  an  occasional  change,  and 
are  even  benefited  by  going  for  a few 
days  from  a rich  to  a poorer  food ; or  an 
aliment  of  the  same  quahty,  but  of  a dif- 
ferent make.  In  such  cases.  Dr.  Eidge’s 
“ Food  for  Infants,”  a very  excellent 
article,  which  will  be  noticed  mider  Ik- 
VALIDS,  may  be  substituted : this  is  to  be 
prepared  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
former.  The  baked  flour,  when  properly 
baked  into  a firm  mass,  of  a uniform  light- 
brown  colour,  and  grated  into  a fine  pow- 
der, also  makes  a very  good  food,  and  may 
at  any  time  bo  used  as  a substitute.  Tho 
common  ship  or  captains’  biscuits  may 
bo  made  into  an  admirable  food  for  in- 
fants ; they  must,  however,  be  first  soaked 
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in  cold  Avater  for  nearly  a dozen  hours,  or 
till  completely  soft;  then  taken  out  of  the 
•water,  put  in  a saucepan,  covered,  and 
placed  on  the  fire,  till  the  absorbed  water 
in  them  is  almost  boiling ; when  they  are 
to  bo  beaten  finely  with  a fork  till  a 
smooth,  soft  mass  is  formed ; upon  this  the 
eggs,  milk,  and  sugar,  previously  beaten 
together  as  for  a custard,  are  to  be  pom-ed 
into  the  saucepan,  the  whole  well  mixed, 
and  boiled  for  a few  minutes,  emptied  into 
a basin,  and  when  cold,  as  much  cut  out  at 
a time  and  made  thin  with  milk  as  the 
child  may  require  for  each  feeding.  This 
makes  a food,  that  for  its  nourishing  and 
digestible  properties  we  can  recommend 
with  absolute  confidence ; and  as  an  alter- 
native food  with  Hard’s  Farinaceous,  is 
one  of  the  best  infant  aliments  that  can  be 
given. 

Should  it  be  necessary,  from  the  state  of 
the  bowels,  to  give  the  child  an  aperient, 
a powder  composed  of 

Grey  powder  ...  2 gi-ains 

Jalap 2 grains 

Scammony  ....  1 grain 

will  be  found  amply  sufficient  for  a child 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  or  half  of  such 
a powder  for  an  infant  of  six  or  eight 
months.  A dessertspoonful  of  infusion  of 
senna,  sweetened,  or  a little  manna  dis- 
solved in  warm  water,  are  also  convenient 
and  useful  medicines  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  chief  consideration,  in  giving  opening 
medicine  to  children,  is  to  know  what  will 
effect  the  purpose  without  disturbing  the 
stomach.  For  the  relaxation  that  some- 
times takes  place,  a few  di’ops  of  tincture 
•of  kino — five,  seven,  or  ten — in  a little 
water  and  sugar,  for  infants  under  ten 
months,  wiU  be  found  the  most  effectual 
remedy. 

INFANTILE  DISEASES.— The 
period  of  infancy  extends  from  the  budh 
to  the  completion  of  the  first  dentition,  or 
till  the  first  set  of  what  are  called  the  milk 
teeth  are  cut,  or  have  pierced  through  the 
gums.  The  tender,  budding  natui’e  of  the 
child  at  that  time  renders  it  particularly 
liable,  and  that  on  very  slight  provocation, 
to  several  diseases.  The  reason  why  in- 
fants are  prone  to  so  many  complaints 
arises  from  the  large  proportion  of  the  fluid 
over  the  solid  parts  of  their  bodies,  the 
undeveloped  state  of  those  solids,  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  skin,  the  great 
susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
extreme  vascularity  of  the  brain,  the  new- 
ness of  all  the  organs  to  theirfunctions,  and 
the  transitory  state  of  every  part  of  the 
infant’s  body. 


Though  the  catalogue  of  diseases  to 
which  infants  are  liable  is  very  lengthy,  it 
is  fortunate,  both  for  the  parents  and  the 
infants  themselves,  that  only  a compara- 
tive few  of  their  number  are  actually 
attacked  by  the  diseases  appertaining  to 
that  period  of  existence  called  Infancy. 

Some  of  these  infantile  diseases  are 
born  with  the  child,  and  are  called  con- 
genital, and  are  either  simple  disfigure- 
ments of  the  person,  such  as  moles,  marks, 
blotches,  or  varicose  states  of  the  veins, 
known  as  neevi,  or  Mother’s  Marks,  which 
see.  Others  ai’e  more  serious,  and  amount 
to  an  actual  deformity,  such  as  hare-hp, 
and  that  cleft  in  the  spine  by  -which  the 
spinal  marrow  is  protruded  into  a bag  or 
sac,  spina  bifida  ; distortion  of  the  limbs, 
or  a redundancy  of  certain  members,  as 
excess  of  fingers  and  toes,  and  other 
singularities,  fOr  which  see  Malfoema- 

TION. 

In  infancy,  the  skin  is  the  organ  most 
generally  affected,  on  the  surface  of  which 
the  characters  or  features  of  the  affection 
are,  as  it  were,  photographed.  Thus  we 
have  red  and  white  gum,  various  kinds  of 
partial  or  general  eruptions,  tetter,  dan- 
driff,  porripo  or  scabbed  head,  erysipelas, 
nettle-rash,  sore  ear's,  thrush,  cow-pox, 
glass-pox,  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet 
fever.  The  other  diseases  of  infancy,  not 
referable  to  any  one  particular  organ,  are 
water  on  the  head,  croup,  hooping  cough, 
rickets,  worms,  with  fits  and  convulsions, 
which  last  two  diseases  most  frequently 
proceed  from  Teething,  under  which  head 
they  will  be  found  treated  on.  Of  the 
other  diseases  named,  several  have  already 
been  given,  the  others  -will  be  found  in 
their  proper  places. 

Almost  all  the  diseases  and  affections  of 
infancy,  whether  resulting  in  an  eruption 
or  not,  proceed  from  some  unhealthy  con- 
dition of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  cither 
caused  by  some  impropriety  of  the  food, 
an  unhealthy  state  of  the  mother  or  nurse, 
affecting  the  milk,  or  from  the  application 
of  cold  to  the  sensitive  and  absorbent  skin. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  all 
these  affections  are  certain  to  produce 
cither  relaxation  or  confinement  of  the 
bowels,  and  ns  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
discover  the  cause  of  tho  disease,  and  so 
remove  it,  the  attention  of  the  mother  or 
medical  man  must  be  directed  to  coun- 
teract the  result,  by  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  bowels. 

Tho  number  of  times  an  infant’s  bowels 
should  be  opened  daily  in  a state  of  health, 
depends  much  on  tho  dietary  and  habit  of 
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body  of  tlio  mother,  and  the  activity  or 
torpidity  of  the  infant’s  omi  system. 

When,  however,  the  evacuations  are 
copious,  and  exceed  four  a day,  the  parent 
should  be  on  her  guard  to  check  a condi- 
tion which,  if  carried  further’,  might  dege- 
nerate into  looseness  or  diarrhoea ; in  the 
same  manner,  when  the  infant  has  only 
one  evacuation  in  twenty-four  hours, 
though  it  should  be  a copious  action,  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  constipation, 
■which  would  result  if  the  action  of  the 
bowels  should  be  delayed  beyond  that  time. 

The  evacuations  of  the  inf^t  are  some- 
times of  a thin,  greenish  colour,  with  a 
strong  acid  odom ; at  others,  slimy  and 
dark,  or  streaked  with  blood.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  acidityshould  be  carriedoff  by 
a teaspoonful  of  syrup  of  senna  or  rhubarb, 
or  by  a small  quantity  of  magnesia  and 
rhubarb  ; in  the  latter,  by  the  -warm  bath, 
and  a little  castor  oil.  For  the  clay- 
coloured  motions,  magnesia,  rhubarb,  and 
grey  powder  should  be  employed,  and  for 
the  thin,  dai’k green  evacuation,  resemb-ling 
chopped  spinach  (sometimes  the  result  of 
calomel),  a little  syrup  of  senna,  and,  if 
necessary,  a powder  of  rhubai’b,  magnesia, 
and  grey  powder,  is  to  be  given.  There 
is  nothing  that  sooner  acts  on  a child,  or 
so  rapidly  exhausts  its  strength  and  ema- 
ciates its  body,  as  a relaxation  of  the 
bowels;  and  there  is  no  ailment  of  her 
child  that  a mother  should  sooner  be  on 
her  guard  to  meet  and  correct  by  timely 
medicine  or  change  of  food. 

We  shall  have  occasion,  when  we  come 
to  Milk,  to  show  the  necessity  there  is 
for  aU  suckling  mothers  to  avoid  fruits, 
cucumbers,  vinegar,  or  any  acid  substance, 
on  account  of  the  milk  becoming  rapidly 
influenced  by  the  diet : the  mother  should, 
before  flying  off  for  physic  for  her  griped 
and  irritated  infant,  attempt  to  correct  the 
cause  in  herself,  by  a dose  of  soda  and 
ginger,  or  magnesia,  soda,  and  rhubarb, 
and,  whenever  practicable,'  attempt  to 
physic  her  child  through  hci’self. 

INFilNTICIDE. — Dy  this  term  is  un- 
derstood the  voluntary  murder  of  an 
infant,  cither  during  the  progress  of  its 
birth,  or  as  soon  as,  separated  from  the 
mother,  it  carries  on  life  as  a member  of 
society.  The  medical  jurisprudence  on 
this  crime  in  England  is  particularly  full 
and  searching,  not  only  as  respects  the 
mother,  but  the  victim.  With  regard  to 
the  woman,  it  must  first  be  proved  that 
she  has  been  pregnant;  that  she  has  been 
lately  delivered;  that  the  child  was  hers; 
that  she  had  an  easy,  or  not  very  dillicult 
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labour' : and  as  respects  the  infant,  that  it 
was  a living  child;  that  it  did  not  die 
dru’iag  the  labour,  and  that  the  external 
marks  of  the  body  are  not  reconcilable 
with  natui’al  consequences.  To  prove 
each  of  these  facts  to  the  perfect  confi- 
dence of  a jury  of  twelve  impartial  men  is 
often  a matter  of  extreme  dilficulty,  and, 
from  the  importance  of  the  medical  evi- 
dence to  the  accused,  demands  the  most 
conscientious  and  deliberate  investigation 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  man  to  rvhom 
the  examination  is  entrusted. 

In  any  case  where  the  female  has  con- 
fessed her  pregnancy,  or  ha?  prepared 
some  clothes,  if  only  a nightcap,  for  her 
expected  baby,  the  law  will  look  with  a 
tolerant  eye  even  upon  appeai’ances  and 
facts  which,  where  perfect  secresy  has  been 
observed,  and  no  attempt  at  preparation 
made,  wouldbe  construed  as  condemnatory 
evidences  of  the  mother’s  conduct.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  infant 
may  die  during,  or  after  the  birth, 
without  any  criminality  on  the  part  of  the 
mother,  or  even  without  her  knowledge  of 
what  is  taking  place.  In  medical  juris- 
prudence, the  means  by  which  a new-born 
infant  may  be  deprived  of  life  are  divided 
between  those  which  consist  in  omitting 
the  necessary  services  required  by  the 
infant,  and  by  inflicting  violence.  Ap- 
pertaining to  the  first  category  are  ex- 
posure of  the  naked  body  to  cold  or 
excessive  heat,  withholding  the  pi’oper 
nourishment,  allowing  the  child  purposely 
to  remain  under  the  clothes  of  the  mother, 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  such  a.  situa- 
tion at  such  a time;  and  lastly,  neglecting 
to  tie  the  navel,  or  umbilical  cord. 

According  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the 
earliest  period  at  which  the  crime  of  in- 
fanticide can  be  sustained  is  from  the  time 
of  quickening.  In  England,  the  period 
assigned  by  law  dates  from  the  seventh 
month,  at  which  time  the  foetus  generally 
weighs  five  pounds,  and  is  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length.  The  following  is 
Cliaussier’s  scale  of  admeasurement.  At 
full  maternity — nine  months — the  navel 
is  the  exact  centre  of  the  foetal  body ; at 
the  eighth  month  it  is  two  or  three 
centimetres  higher;  at  the  seventh,  the 
navel  is  still  nearer  the  sterman,  or  breast 
bone;  and  at  the  sixth  is  exactly  at  the 
abdominal  or  inferior  extremity  of  tliat 
bone.  When  this  latter  is  the  case,  it 
may  generally  be  considered  that  the  child 
is  under  seven  months,  and,  consequently, 
not  viable,  or  capable  of  living  as  a sepa- 
rate individual. 
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There  are  several  signs  by  which  ex- 
perienced surgeons  can  form  an  opinion, 
when  shown  the  body  of  a dead  infant, 
whether  it  has  been  born  alive,  or  has  died 
prior  to  the  birth ; the  only  reliable  proofs, 
however,  can  be  obtained  by  dissection. 
Of  all  these,  the  most  important,  and, 
except  when  decomposition  has  taken 
place,  the  most  infallible,  is  derived  from 
the  state  of  the  lungs.  Before  breathing, 
the  lungs  are  flabby  to  the  feel,  of  a pale 
whitish  colour,  and  lie  in  a small  compass 
in  the  thorax.  If  in  this  state  they  are 
taken  from  the  body,  and  placed  in  water, 
they  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
If  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  in- 
flated with  air,  their  colour  is  of  a deep 
red,  they  fill  the  entire  cavity  of  the  chest, 
feel  more  spongy  and  elastic,  and,  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  or  cut  into, 
emit  a crackling  sound,  or  crepitating 
noise,  and  if  placed  in  water,  or  any  part 
of  them,  FLOAT  in  that  fluid. 

When  a child  has  not  breathed,  the 
chest  is  always  flatter  than  in  those  who 
have  respired,  while  the  body  is  more 
flabby.  The  diaphragm,  or  midriff,  is 
arched  upwards,  and  the  foramen  ovale, 
or  aperture  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart,  is  open.  The  next  question,  after 
deciding  whether  the  child  was  born  dead 
or  aUve,  which  the  surgeon  is  called  upon 
to  determine,  is  whether  its  death  was 
induced  by  natural  causes,  or  resulted' 
from  violence. 

INFECTION. — The  manner  in  which 
diseases  are  propagated,  or  conveyed  by 
some  effluvia,  or  noxious  particles,  given 
off  by  certain  bodies,  and  through  the 
agency  of  the  ah  absorbed  by  the  skin, 
or  imbibed  by  the  lungs,  where,  acting 
on  the  fluids  of  the  system,  they  induce  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  body.  Infection 
may  arise  from  a morbific  agent  emanating 
from  persons  affected  with  certain  diseases, 
as  typhus  fever,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever, 
plague,  &c.,  or  it  may  proceed  from  the 
noxious  gases  generated  from  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  and  from  the 
miasmata  of  fens  and  marshes.  See  Con- 
tagion. 

INFILTRATION. — A term  used  in 
surgery  and  the  practice  of  physic  when 
any  fluid  is  effused  into  the  cellular  tissues 
of  any  part  of  the  body,  ns  in  cases  of  in- 
ternal hemorrhage,  when  the  blood  escapes 
from  its  vessel,  and  difl’uses  itself  over  the 
surrounding  parts;  when  the  pus  from 
an  abscess  burrows  extensively  under  the 
muscles ; and  when,  as  in  dropsies,  water 
or  scrum  is  effused  in  the  cellular  mem- 


brane of  a part,  or  over  the  whole 
body. 

INFLAMMABLE  AIR,  or  Phlo- 
giston.— An  obsolete  chemical  name  for 
hydrogen  gas. 

INFLAMMATION. — A peculiar  con- 
dition of  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  body, 
resulting,  when  it  shows  local  characters, 
in  redness,  increased  heat,  pain,  and  some- 
times swelling,  and  with  an  acceleration 
of  the  blood  in  proportion  to  the  nature 
and  situation  of  the  inflammation.  All 
inflammations  are  either  general  or  local — 
general  when^hey  affect  the  system,  as 
in  fevers ; Ideal  when  the  disease  is  cir- 
cumscribed to  an  organ,  as  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver,  stomach,  or  lungs.  In- 
flammations are  further  divided  into  the 
acute  and  chronic ; or  those  in  which  the 
disease  is  present  in  all  its  virulence,  and 
those  where  the  disease  is  in  such  a 
passive  state,  that  it  does  not  materially 
interfere  with  the  patient’s  ordinary  avo- 
cations. 

Medical  men  divide  inflammations  stiU 
further ; such  as  into  the  healthy  and  un- 
healthy, the  common  and  specific,  the 
phlegmonous  and  the  erysipelatous,  and 
the  gangrenous. 

All  inflammations  terminate  in  one  of 
three  forms : resolution,  — a gradual 

subsidence  of  the  heat,  redness,  pain,  and 
swelling,  when  present;  in  suppuration, — 
the  formation  of  matter,  or  an  abscess  j 
and  in  gangrene  and  mortification. 

There  are  few  diseases  to  which  the 
body  is  hable  which  may  not,  at  some 
period  of  their  course,  assume  an  in- 
flammatory state;  in  several  of  them,, 
such  a result  being  attended  'with  very 
signal  benefits. 

The  CAUSES  of  inflammation  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and,  when  the  disease 
is  general,  often  very  obscure.  The  most 
frequent,  however,  are  cold  and  wet,  ex- 
cessive fatigue,  strong  emotion  acting  on 
a debilitated  frame,  and  the  effects  of 
accidents.  When  the  disease  is  local,  or 
confined  to  organs,  it  may  be  induced  by 
draughts  of  cold  water  or  large  quantities 
of  spirits,  by  drastic  medicine  or  poisonous 
and  acrid  drugs,  ns  in  inflammations  of  the- 
stomach  and  bowels,  or  of  the  kidneys 
and  bladder. 

Symptoms. — When  the  inflamm.ation 
is  on  the  surface,  as  in  cases  of  abscess, 
whitlow,  or  boil,  the  symptoms  arc  great 
heat,  swelling,  redness,  and  acute  pain,, 
while  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
abscess,  and  the  amount  of  suffering,  will 
be  the  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance- 
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•or  sympathy.  "When  the  disease  is 
general,  however,  there  is  languor,  thirst, 
restlessness,  shivering,  and  heat  of  skin, 
headache,  a dry,  coated  tongue,  and  a full, 
quick  pulse. 

The  scat  of  inflammation  is  generally 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  capillaries — those 
minute  vessels  into  which  all  arteries 
terminate,  and  from  which  all  veins  take 
their  rise.  See  Capillabies,  and  Aetebt, 
cut. 

The  theory  of  inflammation  is,  that  in 
this  disease  there  is  a diminished  action, 
or  loss  of  power,  of  the  capillaries,  with  an 
increased  action  or  power  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  producing  a dilated  condition  of 
the  capillaries,  or  an  incapacity  to  propel 
their  contents;  in  other  words,  loss  of 
•elasticity  in  those  delicate  tubes. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  it  is  evident  that  the  teeat- 
3IEXT  resolves  itself  into  lessening  the 
notion  of  the  heart,  and  preventing  so 
large  a quantity  of  blood  being  sent  to 
the  capillaries;  and  increasing  the  elas- 
ticity, or  contractile  power,  of  those 
-vessels,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  propel 
' their  contents  into  the  veins.  To  eflect 
. these  objects,  bleeding,  either  local  or 
general,  an  effective  action  on  the  secre- 
tions, especially  on  the  bowels  and  kidneys, 
and  baths,  with  counter-irritation,  embrace 
the  heads  of  the  constitutional  treatment. 
The  drugs  most  suited  to  produce  these 
effects  are  the  saline  salts,  opium,  calomel, 
tartar  emetic,  nitre,  jalap,  and  digitalis. 
The  mode  in  which  these  agents  are  em- 
■ploycd  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  the 
actual  form  of  the  disease. 

Inflammation  may  attack  any  part  or 
structure  of  the  body,  producing,  however, 
difi'erent  results,  according  to  the  different 
■organs  involved  by  the  disease.  Thus, 
when  it  attacks  the  serous  membrane, 
such  as  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  the 
inflammation  takes  an  adhesive  character, 
pouring  out  serum  or  liquid  albumen. 
When  the  viucous  membrane  is  attacked, 
the  inflammation  generally  results  in  an 
increased  secretion  of  mucus,  or  pus. 
"When  the  cellular  tissue  is  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  scrum,  coagulable  lymph,  or  pus, 
are  the  usual  secretions,  the  abscess  being 
the  common  termination  of  the  disease. 
If  ihc  fibrous  tissue  is  involved,  the  termi- 
nation is  usually  by  gangrene ; and  if 
■cartilage  and  ligament  are  the  parts 
affi.'cted,  tlie  termination  is  by  ulceratidh. 
Phlegmonous  inflammation  is  that  form 
•of  the  disease  in  which  the  cellular  tissue 
is  the  seat  of  the  malady. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EKAIN. 
— This  formidable  disease,  professionally 
known  as  phrenitis,  or  encephalitis — in- 
flammation of  the  substance  of  the  brain — ■ 
may  arise  from  such 

Causes  as  exposure  to  excessive  heat, 
sunstroke,  intense  or  close  study,  violent 
emotions,  from  the  metastasis,  or  moving 
of  gout,  or  may  be  caused  by  severe 
attacks  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  and, 
among  infants  and  children,  from  the 
irritation  of  teething,  or  the  presence  of 
worms  in  the  bowels. 

Stmptoms.  — These  commence  with 
extreme  anxiety,  horror,  tightness  and 
oppression  round  the  head,  and  throbbing 
of  the  temporal  arteries ; loss  of  memory, 
intense  pain  in  the  head,  intolerance  to 
light  and  sound,  a wild,  staring  expression 
in  the  eyes,  frightful  dreams,  great  watch- 
fulness, a flushed  face,  and  an  ungovern- 
able delirium ; the  skin  is  hot  and  dry ; 
the  tongue,  at  first  red,  becomes  white, 
and  coated  with  various  coloured  furs,  and 
the  pulse  hard,  sharp,  and  quick.  Besides 
these,  there  is  often  great  irritability  of 
the  stomach,  and  frequently  vomiting, 
while  the  bowels  are  often  obstinately 
confined,  and  the  urine  scanty  in  quantity 
and  high  in  colour.  All  these  symptoms, 
and  many  others,  are  common  equally  to 
the  disease  known  as  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  skull,  or 
meningitis.  In  encephalitis,  how-ever, 
there  is  generally  spasms  of  the  muscles, 
starting  of  the  tendons — subsultus  ten- 
dinum — with  cramps  and  rigid  contrac- 
tion of  the  limbs. 

Teeatment. — This  should  begin  by  a 
sudden  and  copious  extraction  of  blood, 
either  from  the  jugular  vein,  temporal 
artery,  or  from  the  arm;  the  quantity 
taken  depending  on  the  strength,  habit, 
and  age  of  the  patient.  Leeches  and 
cupping-glasses,  if  necessary,  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  temples,  or  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  the  circulation  still  further  reduced 
by  a vigorous  action  on  the  bow-els,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  coming  on  of  vomiting. 
For  this  purpose,  cither  the  annexed 
powders  or  pills  may  be  given,  followed, 
in  an  hour  after  one  or  the  other,  by  tho 
draught  prescribed  below.  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  repeat  tho  dose,  either  a 
powder  or  two  pills  should  bo  given,  and 
followed  in  an  hour  by  tho  same  draun-ht 

Take  of— 

•Talap  powder  ...  1 drachm. 

Cream  of  tartar  ...  2 draelnns. 

Calomel 16  grains. 
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Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  three 
powders  : one  for  a dose  when  requisite. 

Take  of — 

Compound  ' coloeynth 
pill ^ drachm. 

Calomel i)  grains. 

Croton  oil 3 drops. 

Mix  into  a mass,  and  divide  into  six  pills : 
two  to  be  taken  for  a dose  when  required. 

Take  of — 

.Epsom  salts  . ...  G drachms. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  1 drachm. 

Peppermint  water  . . 3 ounces. 

Mix  in  a mortar  till  the  salts  are  dissolved, 
and  make  a draught;  the  whole  to  be 
taken  an  hour  after  the  powder  or  two  of 
the  above  pills. 

The  circulation  having  been  lowered, 
and  the  bowels  freely  acted  on,  the 
following  mixture  should  be  employed  for 
the  double  purpose  of  keeping  down  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  also  to  produce  a 
moist  and  cooler  state  of  the  skin. 

Take  of — 

Nitrate  of  potass  . . 2 scruples. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  3 grains. 

Water ounces. 

Tinctm’e  of  digitalis  . 2 drachms. 

Syrup  of  saffron ...  2 drachms. 
Mix : one  tablespoonful  every  two  hours. 

Concurrent  with  these  remedies,  counter- 
irritation is  to  be  kept  up  by  mustard 
poultices  to  the  feet  and  inside  of  the 
thighs,  or  by  mustard  to  the  feet  and 
blisters  to  the  thighs,  while  powdered  ice, 
lotions,  or  a stream  of  cold  water,. is  ap- 
plied to  the  head.  As  convalescence  ad- 
vances, blisters  are  to  be  applied  either  to 
the  neck  or  the  scalp,  as  occasion  demands, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  after  conse- 
quences. Complete  rest,  the  most  perfect 
quiet,  with  the  exclusion  of  all  sounds  and 
strong  light,  is  to  be  rigidly  enjoined, 
while  barley  water  must,  for  some  days, 
form  the  sole  nourishment  given.  Sec 
Htdeocephalus,  or  Water  on  the 
Brain. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
LTJN&S,  or  Pneumonia. — A disease  of 
the  substance  of  the  organ. 

The  CAUSES  of  this  variety  of  inflam- 
mation are  a sanguineous  and  full  habit  of 
body,  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  violent 
exercise,  exertions  of  the  voice,  and  ex- 
posure to  cold. 

Sy.mpxoms. — Pain  in  the  chest  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  cold  chills,  head- 
ache, thirst,  and  all  the  general  symptoms 
of  febrile  action,  attended  with  heat  of  tho 
surface,  particularly  of  tho  chest,  great 
debility,  anxiety,  deep-seated  pain,  and  a 


dry,  hard  cough ; the  tongue  is  furred, 
and  the  pulse  quick  and  small,  but  very 
compressible.  About  tho  third  or  fourth 
day,  a reddish,  dull-coloured  sputum,  or 
expectoration,  takes  place,  when  the 
cough  loses  its  hard,  dry  sound,  and  be- 
comes loose  and  soft. 

Teeatment.— In  the  first  stage  of  this 
disease,  where  there  is  much  congestion, 
the  treatment  demands  bleeding  freely 
from  the  arm,  repeating  the  operation,  if 
necessary,  in  six  or  eight  hours,  and 
acting  on  the  bowels  by  an  effective  pur- 
gative, such  as  the  one  prescribed  below 

Take  of — 

Calomel 6 grains. 

Powdered  jalap  ...  10  grains. 

Tai'tar  emetic  . . . \ grain. 

Mix,  and  make  a powder,  to  be  given 
directly;  to  be  followed  up  by  one  of  tho 
annexed  powders  every  two  hours. 

Take  of — 

Nitre,  powdered  fine  . 2 scruples. 

Calomel 15  grains. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  2 grains. 

Powdered  squUIs  . . 9 grains. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  six 
powders. 

In  the  second  stage,  when  there  is 
danger  of  the  lungs  becoming  liepatized, 
or  rendered  like  hver  in  their  appearance, 
leeches  are  to  be  placed  on  each . side  of 
the  chest,  or  the  cupping-glasses  applied 
over  the  ribs  on  either  side,  with,  if  neces- 
sary, a mustard  plaster  as  a counter- 
irritant  over  the  chest,  while  the  following 
powders  are  to  be  given  every  three  or 
four  hours,  till  the  gums  become  affected. 

Take  of — 

Kino,  finely  powdered . 15  grains. 

Powdered  opium  . . 3 grains. 

Calomel 9 grains. 

Mix  oomplctely,  and  divide  into  six  pow- 
ders. 

If,  however,  there  is  much  febrile 
action,  the  tartar  emetic  must  be  resumed 
with  the  calomel,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
quarter  of  a grain  of  the  first,  and  2 grains 
of  the  latter,  every  two  or  tliree  hours.  If 
the  symptoms  assume  a typhoid  character, 
the  stimulants  necessary  must  be  adopted, 
and  ammonia,  camphor,  and  lavender 
judiciously  employed. 

When  the  third  stage,  or  that  of  sup- 
puration, takes  place,  tho  strength  is  to 
bo  supported  by  ether,  ammonia,  camphor, 
and  wine,  or  such  cordial  stimulants  and 
tonics  as  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
his  age,  justifies. 

A strictly  antiphlogistic  dietary  is  to 
be  obscrvcci  during  the  treatment,  and  tho 
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patient  attentively  ■\vatcliocl  against  all 
the  dangers  of  relapse,  or  the  contact  of 
•cold,  or  exposure  to  dangerous  agencies. 
As  this  and  the  preceding  are  diseases  for 
which  the  attention  of  a medical  man 
must  be  obtained,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  enter  at  present  more  fully  upon  their 
peculiarities  or  treatment. 

INFLUENZA.  — This  extraordinary 
disease,  which  for  three  hundred  years  has, 
at  diflerent  periods,  spread  over  Europe 
■\vith  epidemic  virulence,  derives  its  name 
from  the  Italians,  who  believed  that  some 
potent  agent  of  an  incomprehensible  na- 
ture was  at  work,  either  in  the  atmosphere 
■or  the  human  constitution,  to  produce  such 
sudden  and  serious  results,  and  that  some 
<lread  infl-u^ce — or,  as  they  termed  it, 
influenza — was  the  cause  of  a malady 
which  not  only  baffled  the  physicians  of 
the  sixteenth,  but  continues  to  perplex 
those  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  dis- 
cover an  intelligible  theoiy  for  this  sin- 
gular disease. 

In  general  featm’es,  influenza  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  a severe  attack  of 
catarrh,  with  this  difference, — influenza 
nlways  attacks  suddenly,  and  seldom 
•twice  with  the  same  class  of  symptoms. 
Though  influenza  generally  occurs  in 
spring  and  autumn,  it  may  take  place  at 
any  part  of  the  year;  it  is,  however, 
usually  preceded  by  great  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  or  rapid  changes  from  sharp  cold 
to  moist  warmth.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable characteristics  of  this  disease 
is  the  extreme  debility  that  in  all  cases 
attends  it. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  influenza  are  mostly 
those  of  a severe  cold,  coming  on  with 
languor  and  debility,  cold  chills  and  hot 
flushes,  sneezing,  running  at  the  eyes  and 
nose,  extreme  soreness  of  the  throat  and 
fauces,  a feeling  as  if  the  parts  were  raw, 
with  more  or  less  oppression  at  the  chest, 
with  cough,  and  a steady  pain  ju  the  head, 
sometimes  confined  to  the  forehead  and 
temples,  at  other  times  situated  on  the 
top  of  the  head;  the  tongue  is  usually 
white  and  furred,  the  pulse  small  and 
quick,  and  easily  comi)ressed,  iiud  the 
prostration  rapid  and  severe.  The  latter 
symptom,  and  the  settled  pain  in  the  head, 
will  always  distinguish  influenza  from 
catarrh. 

The  TRKATMENT  of  fliis  discasc,  on 
account  of  its  unknown  })athology,  has 
been  more  varied  tlian  that  of  any  other 
malady.  When,  in  1835,  influenza  spread 
over  Britain  with  one  of  the  most  severe 
•epidemics  which  had  been  known  for  very 
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many  years,  much  of  the  mortality  which 
attended  that  visitation  was  owing  to  the 
mistaken  irractice  of  the  day,  bleeding  and 
depletion  being  considered  the  most  ra- 
tional and  best  means  of  subduing  the 
disease, — medical  men  losing  sight  of  the 
most  significant  symptom  of  the  whole 
train,  the  great  debility  that  always  cha- 
racterized influenza.  Avoiding  this  signal 
error,  the  most  sensible  practice  resolves 
itself  into  the  two  considerations  of  sooth- 
ing the  symptoms,  and  supporting  the 
system.  To  effect  these  objects,  the 
bowels  should  be  gently  acted  on  by  a 
mild  dose  of  castor  oil,  the  throat  and 
fauces  protected,  and  a gentle  perspira- 
tion on  the  skin  excited,  and  finally  the 
catarrhal  symptoms  relieved,  by  means  of 
the  following  prescription.  Take  of — 

Compound  tragacanth 
powder 3 drachms. 

Lump  sugar  . . . . ^ oimce. 

Hot  -water  . . . . 2 or  3 ounces. 
IMix  in  a mortar,  by  pouring  the  water, 
by  degrees,  on  the  sugar  and  gum,  till  a 
smooth  emulsion  is  made  of  the  whole ; 
then  add — 

Spirits  of  mindererus  . 3 ounces. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  . 4 drachms. 

Antimonial  -wine  . . 6 di’achms. 

Paregoric  elixir  ...  1 ounce. 

Syrup  of  squiUs  ...  2 drachms. 

Syrup  of  tolu  ...  6 drachms. 

Camphor  mixture  . . to  make  12 

oimces  of  the  whole.  Mix,  and  take  two 
tablespoonfuls  every  thi’ee,  fop-,  or  six 
hours,  according  to  chcumstances. 

When  the  chest  is  much  oiDpressed,  and 
the  cough  troublesome,  with  the  skin  dry 
and  hot,  a poultice  of  mustard  and  flour 
may  be  applied  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  a pow-der  of  6 grains  of  Dover’s 
powder,  -wdth  4 grains  of  antimonialis, 
should  be  taken  at  bedtime,  the  feet  having 
been  first  plunged  for  a few  seconds  into 
hot  water.  The  diet,  Avithout  being  ex- 
citing, should  be  light  and  nutritious. 
The  pain  in  the  head,  the  first  and  the  last 
symptom,  will  not  bo  affected  by  cither 
diet  or  beverage.  Care  should  bo  taken 
to  protect  the  thi-oat  during  convalescence, 
as  the  voice  is  apt  to  bo  affected  for  some 
time  after  t he  subsidence  of  the  disease. 

INFUND1BULUM.--A  funnel.  A 
term  applied  by  anatomists  to  a portion 
of  the  inner  ear,  and  also  to  several  funnel- 
shaped  expansions  of  the  Kidney,  Avhich 
see. 

INFUSION.  — A form  of  preparing 
medicines  by  soaking  in  Avater  for  a cer- 
tain pei'iod  of  time.  Infusions  arc  either 
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prepared  with  hot  or  cold  water,  but 
generally  they  are  made  with  boiling 
water,  in  certain  vessels  called  infusion- 
pots,  furnished,  like  a teapot,  with  a 
strainer  and  a lid.  The  time  an  infusion 
should  stand  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  substance  to  be  infused,  the  usual  time 
being  from  four  to  eight  hours.  All  roots 
and  barks  require  to  be  bndsed  before 
being  subjected  to  infusion. 

INGEiSTA. — Whatever  is  taken  into 
the  body  in  the  form  of  aliment : the  op- 
posite of  egesta,  those  substances  expelled 
from  the  system. 

INGUINAL.  — Appertaining  or  be- 
longing to  the  groin,  or  inguen.  An 
anatomical  term  for  a gland,  ligament, 
and  vessels  in  that  neighbourhood;  as  the 
inguinal  glands,  I.  region;  and  by  sui'- 
geons  the  term  is  used  to  express  a kind 
of  rupture,  called  inguinal  hernia.  See 
Euptuee. 

INHALATION.  — The  process  of 
drawing  into  the  lungs  the  fumes  and 
aroma  of  certain  drugs  and  fluids,  from 
an  apparatus  contrived  for  the  purpose. 
See  Consumption,  cut.  The  substances 
generally  used  for  this  purpose  are  vine- 
gar, camphor,  benzoin,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form, the  two  latter  being  used  as  ances- 
thetio  agents,  to  blunt  the  sense  of  pain, 
or  produce  insensibility,  and  are  inhaled 
by  an  apparatus  specially  adapted  for  tbe 
purpose ; the  others  are  generally  thrown 
into  boiling  water,  and  the  watery  fumes, 
charged  with  the  medicaments  employed, 
are  inhaled  through  a tube. 

INJECTION. — A fluid  thrown  into 
the  body,  either  through  the  bowels, 
bladder,  the  ear,  or  into  some  tumour  or 
abscess,  after  the  contents  have  been  dis- 
charged. Injections,  when  given  for  pur- 
gative purposes,  are  made  of  Glauber  or 
Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in  water,  to  which 
castor  oil  is  usually  added ; or  they  may 
be  made  by  adding  turpentine  or  assa- 
foetida  to  warm  gruel,  and  throwing  it  up 
the  bowels  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called 
an  enema  syringe.  The  old  name  for  in- 
jection was  glyster,  or  clister;  the  term 
most  generally  used  now  for  such  an 
operation  is  lavement,  or  enema. 

INNOMINATUS  OS,  or  the  Name- 
I.ES3  Bone. — A term  applied  by  anato- 
mists to  one  half  of  the  pelvis,  a bone 
which  in  youth  consists  of  three  distinct 
parts, — the  os  ilimm,  or  haunch  bone ; os 
ischium,  or  hip  bone,  and  the  os  pubis,  or 
share  bone. — Aeteeia  Innominata  is 
the  name  applied  to  the  first  vessel  given 
off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  im- 


mediately divides  into  the  right  subcla- 
vian and  right  carotid,  those  vessels  on 
the  left  side  rising  from  the  aorta  in  sepa- 
rate arteries. 

INOCULATION.— Grafting.  By  this 
term  is  understood  the  operation  of  in- 
serting under  the  cuticle  any  lymph,  virus,, 
or  fluid,  with  the  object  of  inducing  a 
disease,  which  shall  be  milder  than  that 
form  of  it  taken  naturally  by  infection. 
The  term  was  first  professionally  employed 
for  the  propagation  of  small-pox,  and 
though  among  uninformed  persons  it  is 
confused  with  vaccination,  the  term  is 
strictly  confined  to  inserting  the  virus  of’ 
small-pox  into  a healthy  body,  an  opera- 
tion now  rendered  illegal,  and  punishable 
as  a misdemeanour.  See  Vaccination. 

INOSCULATION. — An  anatomical 
term  for  the  growing  together  of  two 
opposite  vessels,  so  that  the  fluid  from  one 
channel  passes  into  that  of  the  other.  See 
Anastomosis. 

INSANITY. — An  unsound  state  of 
mind.  See  Madness. 

INSPIEATION.  — Inhaling,  drawing 
in  the  breath,  suspiration. 

Inspiration  and  expiration  constitute 
the  function  of  Eespiration,  which  see. 

INSULATION. — Separatingor  detach- 
ing. A term  used  in  medical  electricity, 
and  signifies  placing  the  person  to  be 
operated  upon  apart  &om  the  attraction 
of  the  earth  or  surrounding  objects,  that 
the  electricity  passed  into  the  body  may 
remain  in  it  till  drawn  off  by  the  operator. 
This  insulation  is  effected  by  placing  the 
individual  on  a board  or  chair,  supported 
by  glass  legs,  or  any  other  non-conduct- 
ing agent. 

INTEGUMENT.— The  general  cuti- 
cular  covermg  of  the  body.  See  Skin. 

INTEEMITTENT  FEVEE.- A type 
of  fever  in  which  the  disease  has  peri- 
odical remissions  and  exacerbations,  the 
paroxysms  recurring  at  regular  and  ascer- 
tained periods  ; such  as  Ague,  which  see. 

INTESTINES.— The  bowels— the 
whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the 
stomach  to  the  anus.  The  intestines  are 
composed  of  three  coats, — an  external  or 
serous  coat,  borrowed  from  the  perito- 
netim,  or  lining  membrane  of  the  abdo- 
men ; a middle  or  muscular  coat,  and  au 
internal  or  mucous  coat ; the  latter  form- 
ing numerous  loose  folds,  whieh,  hanging 
down,  act  as  a scries  of  imperfect  valves, 
presenting  a considerable  obstacle  to  the 
backward  progress  of  the  contents  of  the 
bowels,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  a. 
wider  field  for  the  diffusion  of  the  lacteal 
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vessels,  whose  mouths  absorb  the  chyle 
still  adhering  to  the  feculent  matter  pass- 
ing along.  These  folds  are  called  valvulce 
conniventes. 

The  intestines  are  divided  into  the  large 
and  small  intestines,  and  differ  in  length 
according  to  the  period  of  life  of  the  per- 
son, being  longer  in  infancy  in  proportion 
to  the  body  than  in  after  life.  At  adult 
age,  the  bowels  are  usually  six  times  the 
length  of  the  body. 

The  small  intestines  are  divided  into 
three  parts, — the  duodenum,  sometimes 
called  the  “small  stomach,”  from  being 
the  organ  in  which  chylification  takes 
place,  and  so  named  from  being  twelve 
iingers  or  inches  long  j the  jejunum,  so 
designated  from  being  generally  found 
empty  ; and  the  ilium,  or  the  small  intes- 
tines proper,  constituting  the  largest  por- 
tion of  this  half  of  the  bowels. 

The  large  intestines  are  also  subdivided 
into  three  parts  : the  first  portion,  which 
joins  the  ilium,  is  called  the  caecum,  or  the 
blind,  so  named  because  it  has  attached  to 
it  a process,  or  blind  bag,  a cul-de-sac, 
known  to  anatomists  as  the  caput  caecum 
coli,  or  blind  head  of  the  colon,  the  most 
important  portion  of  this  division  of  the 
bowels,  which,  proceeding  from  the  caecum, 
ascends  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen, 
till  below  the  diaphragm,  where  it  crosses 
to  the  left  side,  and  then  descends  into  the 
pelvis,  receiving  the  names  of  the 
colon,  the  transverse  or  aich  of  the  colon, 
and  the  descending  colon.  Having  reached 
the  back  of  the  pelvis,  it  makes  a double 
curve,  the  sigmoid  Jlexure,  when  it  termi- 
nates in  the  rectum,  or  straight  intestine, 
which  at  its  terminal  extremity,  sur- 
rounded by  cellular  tissue  and  the  sphincter 
and  elevator  muscles,  constitutes  the  amis, 
or  fundament. 

INTOLERANCE  OF  LIGHT  AND 
SOUND. — A great  repugnance  to  the 
slightest  degree  of  light  from  sun  or 
candle,  or  to  any  noise,  especially  sharp 
or  sudden.  These  are  symptoms  expe- 
rienced by  patients  in  certain  stages  of 
fever,  in  delirium,  and  some  other 
clisc&scs* 

INTUSSUSCEPTION.— A disease  or 
natural  accident  of  the  bowels,  caused  by 
the  falling  into  one  bowel  of  a portion  of 
the  other  above  it.  Tlyus  a part  of  the 
ilium  drops  into  the  larger  calibre  of  the 
Cfficum  and  colon,  causing  a perfect  stop- 
page in  the  bowels.  The  accident  is  a 
very  serious  one,  and  often  proves  fatal. 

INVALID. — This  term  is  applied  to 
any  person  infirm,  weak,  or  physical!  v 
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debilitated,  whether  the  result  of  a long 
state  of  valetudinarianism,  or  the  conse- 
quence of  disease  eventuating  in  that  con- 
dition of  mental  and  bodily  prostration. 

The  stage  between  disease  and  health 
known  as  convalescence  is  a state  in 
which  the  physician,  after  having  extin- 
guished in  his  patient  the  elements  of 
the  disease,  by  the  scientific  use  of  his 
drugs,  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  physical  stamina,  leaves 
him,  sometimes  without  any  advice  or 
information,  to  recover  his  strength  and 
vigour  as  time  or  accident  may  favour 
the  result ; medicine  having  prostrated  his 
powers,  he  is  left  to  food  and  patience  to 
restore  him  to  his  pristine  tone  and  vigom*. 
On  this  account,  a knowledge  of  what  the 
invalid  should  take,  and  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
different  aliments,  with  an  insight  into 
their  several  fitnesses  for  his  weakened 
organs,  and  the  period  each  order  of  food 
takes  to  digest,  with  the  number  of  hours 
that  must  elapse  from  the  time  of  taking 
the  aliment  before  the  nutriment  extracted 
from  it  can  reach  the  heart,  replenish  the 
wasted  blood,  and  react  beneficially  on  the 
system ; in  other  words,  what  the  invalid 
should  eat  and  drink,  and  what  he  should 
abstain  from  eating  and  drinking,  is  a sub- 
ject of  so  much  interest  to  the  languid 
convalescent,  that  we  propose  to  devote 
some  space  to  the  subject  of  the 

Food  of  Intalids. — As  we  have  stated 
under  the  head  of  Food,  it  is  immaterial 
how  large  may  be  the  amount  of  aliment 
taken  into  the  body,  or  how  rich  or  nutri- 
tious it  may  be,  if  the  system  cannot 
assimilate  what  it  has  received  into  the 
principles  that  finally  constitute  the  bone 
and  muscle,  and  the  living  fluids  of  the 
body.  If  this  cannot  be  effected,  the  piost 
dainty  and  luxm-ious  meal  ever  eaten 
would  be  of  no  more  account  than  a dish 
of  boiled  nettles  or  a plate  of  dry  chestnuts ; 
indeed,  the  latter  would  many  times  yield 
a larger  amount  of  good  chyle  than  the 
most  savory  viands.  In  health  or  sick- 
ness, it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  great  end  of  eating  is  neither  to 
pamper  our  taste  nor  gratify  our  appetite, 
but  to  replenish  the  system,  by  making  up 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life  by  the 
formation  of  now  solids  and  fluids;  in 
other  words,  that  the  beef,  pudding,  bread, 
and  potatoes,  which  make  up  a meal,  may 
bo  converted  into  blood,  from  which  the 
bone,  the  flesh,  the  skin,  tears,  and  saliva, 
with  all  the  fluids  of  the  body,  are  after- 
wards to  be  secreted  and  laid  down,  and 
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thus  make  up  for  the  ceaseless  waste  taking 
place  in  every  part  of  the  body.  Before, 
however,  the  beef  and  pudding  can  become 
blood,  they  have  to  bo  dis-organized,  de- 
composed, and  resolved  into  their  proxi- 
mate principles.  To  enable  the  several 
items  taken  into  the  body  as  food  to  un- 
dergo this  change  in  the  laboratoiy  of  the 
stomach,  there  are  many  ch’cumstances 
absolutely  necessaiy  besides  appetite  and 
a tempting  meal.  The  teeth  and  salivary 
glands  should  be  healthy;  the  stomach 
must  supply  an  abundance  of  effective 
gastric  juice;  the  liver  must  send  a due 
proportion  of  bile ; the  pancreas  must 
yield  its  peculiar  fluid ; and,  finally,  there 
must  be  a healthy  state  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  small  intestines.  As  it 
is  seldom,  even  in  health,  that  all  these 
conditions  are  found  co-existing  at  the  same 
time  in  one  person,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  be  present  in  an  invalid;  yet 
each  and  all  of  them  are  to  be  and  can  be 
induced  by  a steady  attention  to  certain 
rules,  and  by  leading  the  digestive  powers 
up  to  a full  performance  of  their  duties, 
by  a careful  selection  of  food,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  light  and  easily  digested 
articles  up  to  the  heavier  and  more 
tedious.  Another  fact,  as  necessary  to 
the  invalid  as  the  man  in  health,  is,  that 
the  amoimt  of  food  taken  should,  by  an 
adult,  always  be  in  proportion  to  theteasie 
of  the  body,  and  not  to  its  age  or  bulk ; 
that  is,  to  the  labour  performed,  and  the 
expenditure  of  strength  and  perspiration ; 
and  also  that  the  kind  of  food  should  have 
reference  to  the  kind  of  labour.  The  lite- 
rary man,  the  artist,  and  those  who  work 
with  their  brains,  naturally  require  a very 
different  aliment  from  those  who  toil  with 
their  arms  and  legs,  and  expend  physical 
power  with  every  exertion. 

Bemauks. — No  mistake  is  more  imi- 
versally  committed  than  in  the  idea  enter- 
tained of  the  quantity  of  food  necessary  to 
support  the  system  and  keep  the  body  in 
health;  and  in  the  amount  of  animal  food 
consumed  this  is  particularly  the  case. 
Eight  ounces  of  a mixed  animal  and  vege- 
table aliment,  well  prepared,  and  properly 
put  into  the  stomach,  will  yield  a larger 
proportion  of  chyle,  and  aflbrd  more  benefit 
to  the  body,  than  two  pounds  improperly 
taken;  for  in  the  first  instance,  every 
atom  of  the  ingesta  will  be  thoroughly 
digested,  leaving  but  a very  small  amount 
for  the  egesia ; while  in  the  second,  the 
digestion  will  bo  imperfect,  the  proportion 
of  chyle  small,  and  the  sum  of  the  egesta 
large. 


To  insure  a proper  digestion,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  should  be  strictly  adhered  to : 
— 1st.  The  food  must  consist  of  a mixture 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  in  the 
proportion  of  thi-ee  parts  of  the  latter  to 
one  of  the  former,  as  regards  bulk;  or  if  not 
all  vegetable,  three  parts  should  be  of  an 
inferior  quality  to  one  of  a richer  article. 
2nd.  The  food  should  be  well  divided  by 
the  incisor  and  canine  teeth,  before  it  is 
passed  under  the  molar  or  mill-teeth, 
where  it  is  to  be  first  comminuted  and  then 
effectually  gi-ound  into  a smooth  paste, 
and  every  particle  charged  with  the  sahva 
thrown  out  for  the  purpose.  This  process 
of  mastication  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  both  the  functions  of  eating  and  diges- 
tion, for  on  the  perfect  manner  in  which 
it  is  performed  depends  the  completeness 
of  the  digestion,  and  the  abundance  of  tha 
chyle  produced.  Tnis  is  a fact  of 
PAEAAIOUNT  IWPOETANCE  TO  THE  IN- 
VALID. 3rd.  Abundance  of  time  should 
be  taken  over  the  meal,  every  mouthful 
being  served  with  the  same  impartial  care, 
and  given  an  equal  amount  of  mastication. 
4th.  While  eating,  the  mind  should  never 
be  diverted  from  the  object  before  it,  either 
by  reading  or  by  much  conversation. 
However  selfish  or  sensual  this  rule  may 
appear,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the- 
advice  is  for  invalids  chiefly,  whose  first 
duty  is  to  endeavour  to  restore  the  healthy 
tone  and  perfect  digestion  of  their 
stomachs  : and,  lastly,  they  should  remain 
for  some  time — not  less  than  an  hour — 
perfectly  passive,  after  their  meal. 

The  reason  why  talking  or  reading  is 
injurious  during  the  time  of  taking  food, 
and  while  digestion  is  going  on,  is,  that  a 
portion  of  the  blood  and  nervous  influence- 
necessary  for  the  perfect  function  of  diges- 
tion would  be  diverted  from  the  stomach, 
and  sent  to  the  brain  to  caiTy  on  the- 
thought  necessary  to  comprehend  the  book 
or  paper,  or  maintain  the  thread  of  the- 
conversation.  IVe  have  ah-eady  stated 
under  Food  (which  see),  that  no  person 
can  live,  or  long  preserve  his  health,  on 
one  food,  however  nutritious  it  may  bo; 
that  the  human  stomach  requires  variety, 
and  can  extract  ns  much  nutriment  from 
a few  beans,  or  from  an  apple  and  a slice 
of  bread,  as  from  roast  beef  or  mutton. 

If  there  is,  through  a distaste  for  food 
by  the  invalid,  a deficiency  in  the  flow  of 
saliva,  the  sense  of  smell  should  be  stimu- 
lated at  the  mealtime  b3’  taking  care  thajt 
what  is  served  for  his  repast  emits  a savory 
odour,  when  the  salivary  glands  in  the- 
mouth  arc  certain  to  be  to  some  extent 
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excited,  and  will  throw  out  an  increased 
tlow  of  that  necessarj'  solvent.  If  still, 
however,  there  is  too  little  to  masticate 
the  meal  thoroughly,  and  the  food  taken 
feels  dry  and  ungrateful  to  the  taste,  a few 
sips  of  the  dinner  beverage,  whether  malt 
liquor,  weak  wine,  or  spirits  and  water, 
should  be  taken  from  time  to  time,  to 
soften  the  food  and  facilitate  the  chewing 
and  swallowing.  This  plan  should  always 
be  adopted  in  preference  of,  at  the  end  of 
the  meal,  pom-ing  a quantity  of  cold  liquid 
on  the  warm  food,  thereby  not  only  ar- 
resting the  digestion,  but  weakening  the 
stomach,  by  distending  it  for  a time  with 
a quantity  of  liquid.  The  artificial  mode 
of  living,  which  men  of  business  and  those 
who  obey  the  laws  of  fashion  adopt,  is 
most  injurious : the  body,  instead  of  being 
replenished  dmdng  its  waking  hoiu’s  by 
four  equally  divided  meals,  is  dnectly 
enfeebled  by  the  abolition  of  two  of  its 
proper  repasts ; a breakfast  and  a dinner 
being  all  that  is  thought  necessary,  or 
there  is  time  or  convenience  to  take ; the 
craving  stomach  and  impoverished  blood 
being  palliated  by  a biscuit  and  a glass 
of  wine,  or  any  trifle  that  will  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  appeasing  the  stomach, 
without  blunting  its  desire  for  dinner  at 
six  o’clock. 

• If  illness  is  to  act  as  a wholesome  ad- 
monition to  the  man,  by  teaching  him 
what  is  hurtful,  and  how  to  avoid  the 
same  evil  in  future,  the  invalid  should 
make  the  period  of  his  convalescence  the 
occasion  of  turning  over  a new  leaf  in  his 
dietetic  rules,  and  use  it  to  lead  his  sto- 
mach back  to  a natural  mode  of  receiving 
and  digesting  its  food ; for  this  purpose, 
he  shomd  divide  his  waking  hom's  into  four 
periods,  to  correspond  to  his  breakfast, 
dinner,  tea,  and  supper;  so  as  to  avoid, 
except  in  cases  of  great  exhaustion,  the 
objectionable  plan  of  lunch,  or  interme- 
diate portions  of  food. 

As  digestion  is  always  slower  when  the 
body  is  m repose  or  asleep,  and  as  at  such 
times  there  is  less  expenditure  physically 
and  mentally,  the  stomach  can  go  longer 
without  replenishing  at  night  than  in  the 
day ; consequently  food  in  the  night,  when 
the  invalid  wakes — unless  in  exceptional 
cases — should  be  avoided. 

It  is  customary,  in  old  age,  to  prescribe 
the  taking  of  aliment  at  more  frequent 
periods  than  in  youth  or  middle  life; 
this  practice,  liowever,  whether  the  person 
is  in  health  or  a valetudinarian,  is  of  infi- 
nitely less  consequence  than  a strict  atten- 
tion to  the  kind  of  food  given,  more 
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particularly  as  respects  the  quality  of  the 
animal  texture  employed. 

Benedict  tells  Claudio,  that  “ a man 
loves  the  meat  in  his  youth  he  cannot 
endure  in  his  age ;”  in  the  same  manner, 
the  system  requires  an  aliment  at  one 
period  of  life  unnecessary  at  another.  The 
■\ugorous  appetite  of  a boy  can  extract  as 
much  animalizing  matter  from  a handful 
of  horsebeans  as  will  supply  nitrogen  to 
the  system  for  a whole  day ; the  old  man, 
with  a sickly  appetite  and  a defective 
organ,  must  look  to  something  easier  of 
digestion  to  give  him  the  requisite  azote, 
than  raw  pulse  or  the  very  best  of  vege- 
tables. As  his  limbs  want  the  warmth  of 
the  fleeciest  flannel,  so  his  stomach  de- 
mands the  stimulus  of  the  most  sustaining 
aliment.  On  this  account  the  aged,  as 
well  as  the  very  infirm  invalid,  should 
avoid  chicken,  rabbit,  poultry  of  all  kinds, 
and  veal,  as  not  sufficiently  stimulating, 
and  make  then’  dinners  off  the  meat  of  the 
full-grown  animals — such  as  beef,  mutton, 
venison,  and  game. 

There  is  another  point  the  invalid  should 
remember,  that  warmth  is  an  indispensable 
accessory  to  a healthy  digestion,  and  he 
should  never  partake  of  food  unless  his 
extremities  and  trunk  are  of  a genial  tem- 
perature. The  invalid  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  seasons,  and  be  careful  not  to 
consume  the  aliments  most  suited  to  frost 
and  snow;  in  the  dog-days,  or  a spring  food 
in  autumn. 

The  stomaeh,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
observed,  may  be  educated  to  digest  any- 
thing, whether  of  the  vegetable  or  the 
animal  kingdom;  and  the  invalid,  im- 
pressed with  this  fact,  should,  if  he  has  a 
prejudice  against  any  particular  food,  and 
it  is  yet  necessary  for  him  to  take  it,  make- 
up his  mind  to  overcome  his  antipathy, 
and  learn  to  like  it.  This  will  be  very 
easily  effected  if  he  has  the  com’age  to 
persevere,  and  adojjts  the  precaution  of 
beginning  with  a very  small  piece  or  quan- 
tity, and  day  by  day  taking  a trifle  more, 
till  the  mind  and  taste,  reconciled  to  the 
objected  article,  at  first  tolerate,  and  even- 
tually accept,  if  they  do  not  always  enjoy 
it.  It  is  now  a well-known  fact,  that 
vegetable  food  will  yield  for  the  benefit  of 
the  system  as  large  an  amount  of  nutrient 
matter  as  animal  fibre ; the  only  know- 
ledge required  being  which  to  select,  and 
which  wdl  yield  at  the  same  time  carbon 
for  the  lungs  and  nitrogenous  elements  for 
the  blood,  or  heat-forming  and  flesh-pro- 
ducing ingredients.  Tho  great  objection 
to  a vegetable  dietary  for  invalids  is  tho 
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lar"C  quantity  of  it  that  must  be  taken  to 
realize  those  results,  and  the  consequent 
distension  of  the  stomach  with  the  llatu- 
lence  that  must  result  from  such  a strictly 
TCgetarian  dietary. 

To  recapitulate  in.  a few  lines  the  gist 
of  these  remarks, — 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  as  the  body 
requires  a vast  number  of  opposite  sub- 
stances to  insure  its  health,  the  food  should 
be  as  various  as  possible,  that  it  may  yield 
them. 

The  time  of  abstinence  should  not  ex- 
ceed four  hours  from  meal  to  meal. 

The  invalid,  while  his  stomach  is  at  all 
weak,  must  avoid  veal,  pork,  smoked  or 
salted  meats,  or  whatever  is  hard  in  texture. 

He  must  also  abstain  from  beans  and 
peas,  and  from  new  bread,  as  flatulent  and 
hard  of  digestion. 

And  particularly  he  should  remember, 
that  the  best  diet  is  a mixture  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food,  so  varied  as  always 
to  include  the  best  suited  as  an  ali- 
ment and  the  easiest  of  digestion ; the 
whole  being  well  masticated,  slowly  eaten, 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
saliva. 

Animal  Food,  its  Peopeeties,  Di- 
gestibility, AND  How'  Best  TO  Peepaee 
IT. — The  animal  food  on  which  man  lives 
is  as  various  as  the  vegetable,  where,  from 
grasses  to  fruits,  nothing  seems  too  hard 
or  too  rank  for  the  function  of  his  diges- 
tion and  the  assimilating  powers  of  his 
system.  Man’s  animal  food  is  divided 
into, — 1st,  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  or 
mammals,  as  that  of  the  ox,  sheep,  pig, 
the  deer,  rabbit,  and  hare,  with  the  young 
of  each,  as  the  calf,  lamb,  kid,  and  fawn ; 
2nd,  the  flesh  of  birds,  of  which  there  are 
three  kinds, — the  wild,  domestic,  and 
aquatic;  3rd,  the  flesh  of  fish,  of  which 
there  are  also  three  orders, — the  salt- 
water, the  fresh- water,  and  the  sheU-fish, 
including  what  is  called  the  reptile  class, 
the  only  animal  belonging  to  which  used 
in  this  country  is  the  turtle ; and  finally, 
milk. 

There  are  three  important  substances, 
which  may  be  called  proximate  principles, 
extracted  from  all  animal  food,  and  upon 
which  the  integrity  of  the  system  depends; 
these  animalizing  or  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances are  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine; 
there  is  also  a fourth  principle  existing  in 
all  animal  flesh,  but  not  entering  into  Ihe 
support  of  the  system,  though  possessing 
nitrogen  in  a large  proportion,  namely, 
gelatine.  Each  of  these  articles  performs 
a special  duty  or  service  in  the  animal 


ecqnomy.  The  albumen  goes  to  form 
brain,  nerve,  and  nervous  influence ; the 
fibrine,  to  constitute  the  flesh  or  muscle  ot 
the  body ; and  the  gelatine  goes  to  form,  in 
part,  bone  and  tendon;  while  albumen  and 
fibrine  constitute  the  chief  components  of 
the  blood.  The  invalid,  according  as  his 
nervous,  muscular,  or  circulating  system 
is  chiefly  in  fault,  will,  knowing  that  all 
animal  fibre  contains  these  principles,  and 
some  foods  contain  a much  larger  propor- 
tion of  one  substance  than  another,  select 
the  kind  of  aliment  for  his  daily  use  which 
will  yield  to  his  body  that  principle  of 
which  his  constitution  stands  most  in 
need.  Thus,  if  his  neiwous  stamina  has 
been  impaired  by  long  illness,  albumen 
should  form  a large  proportion  of,  and  a 
frequent  article  with,  his  meals.  Now,  as 
the  white  of  eggs  is  liquid  albumen,  and 
the  yolk,  besides  soda,  sulphur,  and  nitro- 
gen, contains  also  a large  portion  of  albu- 
men, eggs,  when  lightly  boiled,  or  beaten 
up  with  milk,  form  one  of  the  best  possible 
foods  he  can  take  to  replenish  his  weakened 
brain  and  exhausted  nervous  system.  As 
already  said,  the  flesh  of  all  animals  con- 
tains a large  proportion  of  albumen  : the 
younger  the  animal,  the  larger  the  pro- 
portion; while  in  fish  it  forms  a very 
considerable  part  of  the  whole.  Upon  the 
method  of  cooking,  however,  will  depend 
the  chance  of  the  invalid  deriving  any 
albumen  from  his  meat  or  not;  for  if  the 
food  is  boiled  or  roasted  too  much,  the 
albumen,  for  any  practical  good,  will  be 
as  completely  destroyed  as  if  an  egg  has 
been  over  boiled,  so  as  to  render  the  white 
a hard,  indigestible  mass,  no  longer  pos- 
sessing albumen  or  nutritive  properties : 
into  a state  precisely  analogous  the  albu- 
men in  beef  or  mutton  is  converted  by  bad 
cooking,  and  the  object  of  the  invalid’s 
care  thereby  entirely  frustrated  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  cook.  There  are  other 
agents  besides  heat  which  coagulate  albu- 
men, and  these  the  invaUd  should  be 
acquainted  with,  or  he  may  accidentally 
undo  all  the  benefit  derivable  from  a larM 
supply  of  albumen  taken  into  the  stomach, 
and  in  the  best  of  forms.  The  two  most 
common  agents  efiecting  this  are  acids  and 
alcohol : a glass  of  spirits,  or  of  spirits  and 
water,  or  a bitter  infusion  with  a mineral 
acid,  taken  after  an  albuminous  meal, 
Avill  precipitate  that  substance  in  tough, 
Icatheiy  flakes  in  the  stomach,  rendering 
it  quite  as  ineflicacious  as  is  the  white  of 
the  egg  boiled  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
This  action  of  alcohol  on  the  albumen 
taken  in  daily  aliment  for  the  repair  of 
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brain  and  nerves,  explains  the  whole  ra- 
tionale of  that  waste  of  mental  energy 
and  paralytic  debility  known  as  delirmm 
tremens;  every  increment  of  albumen  taken 
into  the  body  is  thus  precipitated  in  use- 
less flakes  by  the  constant  dram  or  the 
alcoholic  potation,  till  the  brain,  cut  ‘off 
from  all  replenishment,  preys  upon  itself, 
and  the  organ,  injured  in  its  structure,  can 
no  longer  perform  its  function  with  in- 
tegrity, and  eventually  degenerates  into 
organic  lesion,  and,  if  imi'elieved,  induces 
confirmed  mania.  As  the  man  with  shat- 
tered nerves  may  restore  tone  to  his 
nervous  system  by  an  albuminous  diet,  so 
may  the  drimkard  be  cured  of  his  delirium 
tremens  by  a careful  employment  of 
stimulants,  and  a continued  diet  of  lightly 
boiled  mutton,  eggs,  such  salt-water  fish 
as  whiting,  haddock,  and  cod ; and  such 
albuminous  vegetables  as  asparagus,  cau- 
liflower, and  seakale ; care  being  taken 
that  the  stimulant  prescribed  shall  only 
be  taken  when  the  albumen  has  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  blood,  and  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  injury  by  chemical  decomposi- 
tion. 

As  the  cells  of  the  nervous  tissue  are 
filled  with  albumen,  so  are  the  cells  of  the 
muscular  filled  with  fibidne,  the  constituent 
element  of  all  muscular  fibre,  as  it  is  of 
the  coagulable  portion,  or  the  clot  of  the 
blood. 

The  invalid  who  seeks  to  restore  his 
wasted  flesh,  and  recover  the  former  bulk 
of  his  body,  must  look  to  fibrine  to  effect 
that  result;  and  while  taking  the  same 
care  not  to  have  his  food  over-cooked,  will 
make  his  repast  on  flesh-producing  ali- 
ments, that  is,  the  fibrine  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  Eor  the  sake  of 
distinction,  vegetable  fibrine,  though 
exactly  resembling  animal  in  its  chemical 
properties,  is  called  gluten. 

Now  it  is  this  fibrine  in  the  one  king- 
dom, and  gluten  in  the  other,  that  supply 
us  with  the  principal  materials  of  nutri- 
tion, and  are  the  direct  sources  of  our 
flesh  and  blood ; and  the  man  who  wishes 
to  increase  the  size  of  his  wasted  muscles 
will  make  them  the  staple  of  his  daily 
diet.  The  vegetables  which  yield  the  best 
and  largest  amount  of  fibrine  or  gluten, 
are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  rye, 
and  rice.  The  reason  why  pugilists  are 
trained  on  beefsteaks,  unleavened  bread, 
biscuits,  and  ale,  will  bo  at  once  a2)parent, 

■ — healthy  flesh  and  no  fat  are  the  results 
desired;  the  first  being  produced  by  the 
fibrine  and  gluten  of  the  meat  and  bread, 
the  starch  and  sugar  of  the  malt  liquor 
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affording  carbon  for  the  lungs ; while  the 
little  fat  generated  is  kept  under  by  hard 
exercise  and  sweating.  Of  caseine  we 
shall  speak  under  the  head  of  Milk.  The 
only  other  principle  which  remains  to  be 
noticed  is  that  of  gelatine,  or  animal  jelly, 
the  substance  which,  when  any  part  of 
meat,  particularly  the  head,  feet,  and 
sinews,  is  long  boiled,  leaves  a liquid  of 
such  strength  that  on  cooling  it  becomes 
a solid  jelly.  By  this  means  of  cooking, 
all  the  gelatine  is  boiled  out  of  the  meat, 
the  mere  dry,  muscular  fibre  being  left 
behind. 

This  jelly,  because  it  was  known  to 
possess  nitrogen,  was  supposed  to  contain 
the  very  essence  of  all  the  nutriment  in 
the  meat,  and  on  this  supposition  was,  for 
a long  time,  regarded  as  the  best  of  all 
foods  for  the  invalid  and  convalescent 
patient.  So  far  was  this  delusion  carried, 
that  some  years  ago  gelatine  became  a 
source  of  manufacture,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  this  peculiar  glue,  only  more 
daintily  prepared,  were  vended  in  sheets, 
for  the  benefit,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  all 
weak  and  invalided  stomachs;  all  the 
patient  had  to  do  being  to  pour  a certain 
quantity  of  boiling  water  on  the  horny- 
looking  substance  to  enable  him  to  extem- 
porize a basin  of  excellent  soup,  as  both 
patient  and  physician  for  far  too  long  a 
period  fondly  believed.  Later  and  more 
ample  investigation,  however,  has  com- 
pletely settled  the  question  of  its  merits, 
and  proved  without  a doubt,  that  though 
gelatine  contains  nitrogen,  in  no  condition 
in  which  it  can  be  given  does  it  exercise 
any  nutritive  effect  on  the  system;  nay, 
that  taken  alone,  unthickened  by  flour, 
crumbs  of  bread,  biscuit  powder,  or  Dr. 
Ridge’s  Food,  it  is  absolutely  hurtful. 
As  albumen  is  the  pith  of  the  nervous 
tissue,  fibrine  of  the  muscular,  so  gelatine 
is  the  basis  of  all  bone,  ligament,  and 
cartilage,  and  is  precisely  analogous  to  the 
article  used  in  the  arts,  and  known  as 
glue,  and  generally  prepared  from  the 
hoofs  and  sinews  of  animals. 

The  two  groat  jjrinciple's  of  nutrition  in 
our  animal  food  are  albumen  and  fibrine ; 
and  in  om*  vegetable,  albumen  and  gluten; 
the  other  two — caseine  and  gelatine  in 
the  animal,  and  caseine  and  cellulose 
(analogous  to  gelatine)  in  the  vegetable 
— are  mere  subordinates 

As  wo  have  already  shown,  albumen 
goes  to  replenish  the  nervous  as  fibrine 
does  the  muscular  system ; yet  in  (ho 
blood,  besides  some  salts  and  jirinciples 
special  to  that  fluid,  both  albumen  and 
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fibrino  are  united,  and  in  nearly  equal 
degrees;  consequently,  the  blood  is  the 
most  highly  organized  portion  of  the 
whole  body.  Hence  it  is  that  the  juices 
of  all  animal  textures  we  eat  for  food  are 
among  the  most  nutritious  parts  of  our 
aliment,  from  the  large  proportion  of  al- 
bumen contained  in  them.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  ox  or  the  sheep,  or  between  the  kid 
and  the  hare.  All  flesh  is  alike;  the 
Jlavour  alone  is  different,  and  that  flavoim 
resides  in  the  juices  of  the  animal.  On 
account  of  the  nutritive  composition  of 
the  blood,  it  has  lately  been  made  a ques- 
tion, both  of  health  and  economy,  whether 
we  are  not  committing  a grave  error  in 
bleeding  our  cattle  to  death  before  eating 
their  flesh.  The  albumen  and  fibrine  so 
lost,  it  is  alleged,  would  add  immensely 
to  the  flavour,  quality,  and  benefit  of  the 
meat  we  consume;  the  blood  wasted  by 
slaughtering  being  as  good,  in  every 
respect,  as  that  left  with  the  juices  in  the 
carcase.  As  a proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
position,  it  is  asserted  that  the  flavour  and 
goodness  of  game,  which  is  not  bled, 
depends  upon  the  retention  of  its  natmal 
fluids. 

From  what  we  have  now  said  the  in- 
valid will  be  able  to  decide,  according  to 
the  special  shape  his  debility  or  loss  of 
power  assumes,  whether  his  dietai-y  should 
consist  chiefly  of  an  albuminous  class  of 
foods,  whether  fibrine  should  predominate, 
or  if  his  aliment  should  consist  of  both  in 
equal  proportions.  He  will  also  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
the  same  elements  of  nutrition  common 
to  animal  food  are  to  be  found  in  certain 
vegetables,  and  will  have  sm-mised  from 
thence  that  flesh,  if  necessary  for  certain 
conditions,  though  distasteful  to  the  sto- 
mach, may  be  superseded  by  a vegetable 
possessing  the  same  qualities — a supposi- 
tion which  we  shall,  farther  on,  show  to 
be  correct,  by  giving  a list  of  such  vege- 
tables as  may  be  substituted  for  animal 
substances.  The  invalid  will  also  have 
discovered  that  the  juices  of  meat  contain 
a large  proportion  of  the  nutriment  of  the 
animal;  that  bad  cookery  destroys  those 
juices,  rendering  the  meat  dry,  unnutri- 
tive, and  hm’tful. 

The  relative  digestibility  of  the  different 
meats  on  which  wo  live — in  other  words, 
the  time  that  beef,  mutton,  &c.,  takes  to 
be  converted  into  nutriment;  or  from  the 
time  the  roast  or  boiled  fibre  enters  the 
stomach  till  it  passes  out  digested,  ready 
for  the  bilo  to  separate  the  chyle  from  it 


I — is  a subject  of  so  much  consequence  to 
the  invalid,  that  for  his  instruction  wo 
append  Hr.  Beaumont’s  table,  one  of  the 
most  accurate  ever  published,  every  fact 
being  certified  by  -his  own  personal  ob- 
servation.* 


Beef. 

Time. 

Beef,  with  salt  . . . boiled  2h.4om, 

Beef,  old  salt  junk  . . „ 4 15 

Beef,  underdone . . . roasted  3 0 

Beef,  lean  ....  roasted  ch-y  3 30 
Beef,  the  same,  with  mustard  . 3 30 

Beef-steak broiled  3 0 

Bullock’s  heart  ....  fried  4 0 

Beef-steak,  lean ....,,  40 


Mutton. 

Mutton,  fresh  killed  . broiled  3 0 

Mutton  ,,  „ . boiled  3 0 

Mutton  „ „ . roasted  3 15 

Lamb  „ „ . • broiled  2 30 


Poke. 

Pork,new, and  just  salted,boiled  3 0 

Pork  . „ stewed  3 0 

Pork  „ „ broiled  3 15 

Pork-steaks  ....  „ 3 15 

Pork,  lately  salted  . . fried  4 15 
Pork,  fat  and  lean  . . roasted  5 15 
Sucking  pig  ....  broiled  2 15 

Veae. 

Veal,  fresh  ....  broiled  4 0 

Veal,  fresh  ....  fried  4 30 


* As  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  the 
source' of  such  a series  of  facts  as  the  exact 
time  various  pieces  of  meat  took  to  perform 
au  uuseen  process,  we  must  apprise  him  that 
Dr.  Beaumont,  au  Americau  physician  of 
considerable'  scientific  acquirements,  was, 
about  sixty  years  ago,  called  upou  to  attend 
a French  Canadian — one  St.  Martin, — his 
patient  labouring  under  an  external  abscess 
in  the  gastric  region  of  the  abdomen,  but 
which  eventually  opened  into  the  stomach, 
and  defied  all  means  of  cure ; so  that  after  a 
considerable  time,  in  which  his  health  greatly 
suffered,  a permanent  fistulous  openmg  re- 
mained, the  aperture  being  sufficiently  large 
for  Dr.  Beaumont  not  only  to  pass  a small 
thermometer  into  the  stomach,  to  test  the 
natural  temperature  of  the  organ,  but  to 
enable  him,  with  his  naked  eye,  to  >vitness 
the  whole  mystery  of  nature  during  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion. 

After  a time,  St.  Martin  perfectly  recovered 
his  bodily  health,  but  the  fistulous  opening 
never  healed.  Struck  witli  the  singularity 
of  the  case,  the  Doctor  resolved  to  make 
use  of  his  sometime  patient  ns  a subject 
for  some  living  experiments.  The  result  of 
those  experiments  was  subsequently  given  to 
the  profession  in  a series  of  tables,  whoso 
authenticity  has  stood  the  lest  of  the  most 
rigid  investigation  by  some  of  the  first  men  of 
science  of  the  age. 
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Time. 

Ox  liver broiled  2b.  30m. 

Tripe,  soused  . . . boiled  1 0 

Sweetbread,  caU's  . . broiled  1 15 

Kidney ,,  2.  0 

Yenison-stetrk  ...  „ , 1 35 

The  first  fact  we  obtain  from  analyzing 
this  table  is  that  boiled  meats  are  the  most 
quickly  digested,  and  fried  the  most 
dowly;  that  between  mutton  and  beef 
there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
time  taken  to  digest;  that  broiled  lamb 
is  easier  to  digest  than  broiled  mutton ; 
that  between  salt  pork  boiled,  stewed,  and 
broiled,  there  is  no  difference  from  mutton 
or  beef  so  treated.  But  when  we  come  to 
fried  salt  pork,  we  find  there  is  a whole 
hour  more  consumed  in  the  process,  that 
roast  pork  actually  requires  five  hours 
and  a quarter  to  digest;  while  sucking- 
pig  is  converted  into  chyme  in  two  hom’s 
and  a quarter,  veal,  however  young, 
requires  at  least  four  hours.  In  tripe, 
sweetbread,  kidney,  and  venison-steak, 
the  invalid  will  find  four  dishes  which,  for 
ease  of  digestion,  sm’pass  all  the  other 
forms,  while  at  the  same  time,  three  of 
them,  at  least,  present  him  with  dainty 
and  nutritious  sources  of  aliment. 

Bieds. 

The  fowls  used  as  articles  of  food  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  usually  divided 
into  those  having  white  and  those  having 
brown  flesh ; several  of  these,  however, 
as  those  known  as  the  swimmers,  are  quite 
unsuited  to  an  invalid’s  stomach.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  white-fleshed  bhds  are, 
as  a food,  less  stimulating  than  most 
other  meats,  particularly  those  belonging 
to  the  mammalia  class,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, are  much  more  digestible.  Those, 
however,  of  the  domestic  order  of  poultry, 
on  account  of  their  slowness  of  digestion, 
are  rather  to  be  avoided  than  courted  by 
the  invalid,  especially  if  advanced  in  years, 
when  the  stomach  both  requires  more 
stimulating  food  and  such  as  shall  be 
easily  converted  into  chyme. 

To  the  convalescent  of  middle  life,  re- 
covering from  some  acute  inflammatory 
fever  or  other  prostrating  illnes.s,  poultry, 
whether  broiled  or  stewed,  makes  a very 
suitable  dietaiy;  and  should  his  physician 
be  wedded  to  the  delusion  that  there  is 
virtue  in  chicken  broth,  and  prescribe  it, 
the  invalid  may  honestly  make  it  so. at 
any  time  by  adding  a good-sized  table- 
spoonful of  Dr.  Eidgo’s  Prepared  Pood  to 
each  pint  of  the  watery  liquid,  boiling  it  to- 
gether for  a few  minutes,  and  eating  it  as  ho  | 
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would  an  ordinary  soup.  By  means  of 
this  excellent  preparation  for  invalids,  all 
the  salts,  juices,  or  albumen  boiled  out  of 
the  fowl  will  be  incorporated  with  the 
gluten  and  caseine  in  the  Prepared  Food, 
and  a quantity  of  highly  nutritious  ali- 
ment will  bo  placed  in  the  stomach,  in- 
stead of  an  amount  of  hot  liquid  that 
otherwise  can  only  distend  the  stomach, 
and  lead  to  flatulence  and  pain.  The 
following  table,  from  the  same  source  as 
the  former,  gives  the  relative  time  that  the 
flesh  of  the  different  bkds  takes  to  digest 
in  a healthy  stomach. 


POULXEY. 


Time. 

Chicken  . stewed  into  soup 

31i 

Om. 

Chicken  . . . . 

fricasseed 

2 

4-5 

Common  fowl  . . 

. boiled 

4 

0 

Common  fowl  . . 

. roasted 

4 

0 

Turkey 

2 

25 

Turkey 

2 

30 

Turkey,  "iVild  . . 

• a 

2 

18 

Duck 

4 

0 

Duck,  Wild  . . . 

4 

30 

Goose,  Wild  . . . 

• )> 

2 

30 

This  table  shows 

us,  that  of 

the  most 

familiar  of  the  white-fleshed  poultry,  the 
wild  and  domestic  tm*key,  boiled  and 
roasted,  are  the  easiest  of  digestion,  only 
being  surpassed  in  that  respect  by  a 
venison-steak  and  tripe ; that  the  common 
barn-door  fowl  takes  nearly  twice  as  long 
to  digest  as  the  turkey,  and  that  the 
chicken,  stewed  for  broth,  requii-es  three 
hours  for  the  process.  Pheasant,  par- 
tridge, and  pigeon  hold  a position  nearly 
equal  to  the  chicken,  and  when  not  too 
long  kept,  and  simply  dressed,  with- 
out sauces,  form  a light  and  whole- 
some food  for  the  invalid.  Grouse,  black- 
cock, woodcock  and  snipe,  and  hare,  are 
each,  if  fresh,  of  great  benefit  to  the  con- 
valescent or  invalid,  and  being  more 
stimulating  than  the  white-fleshed  birds, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  flavour  the 
epicure  delights  in  while  in  health  is  in 
no  way  perceptible  when  ofl’ered  to  one 
whose  stomach  is  only  recovering  its  tone. 
After  boiling,  the  simplest  form  in  which 
any  of  the  domestic  birds  can  bo  prepared 
is  by  broiling. 

Eggs  naturally  take  a place  imme- 
diately after  poultry,  and  in  those  and 
milk  the  invalid  will  find  a never-failing 
supply  of  all  those  elements  which  aro 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  bod}' ; 
and  when  the  two  are  combined  with  the 
farinaceous  food  of  Dr.  Eidge,  a scries  of 
custards  and  puddings  will  bo  obtained 
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that,  combined  with  a small  amount  of 
animal  libro,  and  some  light  vegetable, 
will  jield  a daily  repast  on  which  the  most 
debilitated  frame  may,  with  care,  be  raised 
to  robust  health.  Indeed,  in  cases  where 
animal  food  cannot  be  taken,  the  invalid 
may  be  safely  left  to  farinaceous  prepara- 
tions, with  eggs  and  milk,  differently  made. 
Eaw  eggs,  beaten  up  with  tea  or  coffee, 
usually  take  an  hour  and  a half  to  digest  j 
when  the  eggs  are  roasted,  two  hours  and 
a quarter;  and  when  lightly  boiled,  three 
hours  ; and  if  fried, — the  most  objection- 
able way  of  cooking, — three  hours  and 
a half.  Eggs  should  be  very  lightly  boiled 
for  an  invalid,  only  sufficiently  long  to 
slightly  coagulate  the  white,  leaving  the 
yolk  liquid.  After  boiling,  the  next  best 
plan  is  poaching.  Though  there  is  only 
half  an  hour’s  difference  in  the  time  of 
digesting  a light  and  a hard  cooked  egg, 
the  latter  should  always  be  avoided  by 
the  invalid.  A couple  of  new-laid  eggs, 
beaten  up  with  milk,  sugar,  and  a little 
coffee,  will  be  found  to  make  an  excellent 
morning  beverage,  when  taken  with  dry 
toast,  on  which  a small  amount  of  butter 
is  spread.  See  Milk. 

Fish. 

Fish  holds  a most  important  place  in 
the  dietary  scale  of  the  sick  man  or  con- 
valescent. The  white  fish,  as  most  of  the 
salt-water  fish  are  called,  possesses  the  same 
eneral  elements  of  nutrition  as  animal 
bre,  with  a larger  proportion  of  albumen, 
less  or  no  fat,  and  a great  excess  of  water, 
the  proportion  being, — 

Albumen  . . 14  parts. 

Gelatine  . . 6 parts. 

Water  . . . 80  parts,  making  100. 

The  fish  belonging  to  this  category  are 
the  haddock,  cod,  plaice,  flounder,  sole, 
whiting,  and  turbot,  and  rank  among  the 
best  as  a nutritive  food,  and  as  substances 
easy  of  digestion.  The  red  fish,  as  they 
are  called,  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  oil  or  fat  they  contain,  are  by  no  means 
suited  to  a delicate  stomach,  and  should 
be,  consequently,  avoided  by  the  invalid. 
Of  such  are  the  salmon,  eel,  herring,  sprat, 
pilchard,  the  dace,  and  bream. 

The  only  way  in  which  an  invalid  should 
partake  of  fish  is  when  boiled;  in  any 
other  form  it  is  injurious;  and,  when 
boiled,  it  should  be  cooked  in  as  little 
wal  cr  as  possible — almost  steamed,  in  fact, 
so  that  as  much  of  the  gelatinous  liquor 
may  be  taken  up  with  the  flesh  and  bread 
as  can  be  disposed  of. 

Of  the  shell-fish,  every  kind  but  the 


oyster  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and 
these  should  be  always  eaten  raw ; even 
then,  it  takes  two  hours  and  fifty  minutes 
to  digest  them,  while  cooked  it  requires 
three  hours  and  a half.  If,  with  only 
four  hours  intermission  between  break- 
fast and  dinner,  a lunch  should  be  requisite 
for  the  invalid,  it  should  consist  of  six  or 
nine  oysters,  while,  as  a stimulant  to  a 
languid  appetite,  a few  oysters  taken 
twenty  minutes  before  dinner  will  act  as 
a tonic  and  stomachic,  and  prove  superior 
to  any  bitter  that  can  be  taken.  Though 
classed  as  a reptile,  the  turtle  is  the  only 
other  fish  that  can  be  recommended  as 
an  article  of  food  uncommonly  light,  easy 
of  digestion,  and  at  the  same  time  highly 
nutritious,  and,  if  taken  in  moderation, 
will  be  found  to  afford  the  invalid  decided 
benefit. 

Vegetables. 

Among  this  class  of  foods  the  foremost 
place  must  be  given  to  what  are  called 
the  grasses,  or  the  cereal  grains ; and  of 
these  the  most  important  are  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rice,  and  Indian  corn,  or  maize. 

The  nutritive  principles  in  all  of  them 
are  the  same,  though  differing  in  degree ; 
these  are  albumen,  starch,  gluten,  sugar, 
fatty  matter,  gum,  earthy  phosphates, 
and  water,  or  the  elements  of  combustion 
and  nutrition  comhined — in  other  terms, 
supplying  carbon  for  the  lungs,  to  generate 
heat,  and  nitrogenous  principles,  to  form 
flesh  and  bone.  See  Food. 

Wheat,  from  containing  the  largest 
amount  of  fibrine,  or  gluten,  is  the  grain 
on  which  we  chiefly  depend  for  sustenance 
and  support,  and  is,  directly  or  indirectly, 
that  substance  from  which  vermicelli, 
macaroni,  and  all  the  farinaceous  foods- 
— and  particularly  those  we  have  so 
repeatedly  recommended  as  a food  for 
children  and  invalids  — are  prepared ; 
those  of  Hard  and  Dr.  Ridge  being 
unquestionably  the  best,  both  for  a solid 
food,  and  for  puddings  and  custards.  The 
ordinary  articles  sold  under  the  general 
name  of  farinaceous  preparations,  such 
as  sago,  semolina,  tapioca,  &c.,  being 
deficient  in  gluten  and  nitrogenous  prin- 
ciples, though  making  very  good  puddings 
for  persons  in  health,  are  ill  adapted  to 
the  invalid. 

Though  the  other  grains  make  nutritious 
food,  the  invalid  should  confine  himself 
to  the  bread,  biscuits,  or  puddings  made 
from  the  best  wheaten  flour. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  cereals  rank 
the  Icgumines,  or  pulse  family  of  plants,-^ 
peas,  beans  of  all  varieties,  and  lentils. 
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all  of  wbich  may  often,  with  -very  great 
advantage,  be  substituted  for  wbeaten 
food  and  for  animal  fibre.  The  chemical 
constituents  of  this  order  of  vegetables 
are  starch,  caseine,  gum,  albumen,  sugar, 
cellulose  or  gelatine,  earthy  phosphates, 
and  water.  The  now  popular  article, 
known  as  the  Kevalenta  Arabica,  owes 
its  chief  efficacy  as  an  invalid’s  food  to 
the  large  proportion  of  lentil  powder,  or 
the  meal  of  peas  and  beans,  which  it 
contains : on  this  account,  because  it 
possesses  so  many  fiesh-forming  prin- 
ciples, we  recommend  the  Eevalenta  as 
a change  or  substitute  for  wbeaten  flour. 

Highly  useful  as  such  vegetables  as 
parsnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  onions,  arti- 
chokes, and  the  family  of  the  mosses  are 
as  assistant  foods,  few  persons  could  live 
any  length  of  time  on  any  one  of  them ; 
for  though  several  contain  a large  amount 
of  starch  and  sugar,  their  proportion  of 
nitrogenous  element  is  extremely  small: 
thus  the  parsnip,  turnip,  and  carrot  only 
yield  about  one  per  cent,  of  flesh-forming 
material,  while  the  boasted  potato  has 
only  txvo  per  cent.  As  a nutriment, 
100  lbs.  of  potatoes  are  only  equal  to 
3 3 lbs.  of  wheat.  The  cruciferous  family 
of  plants,  embracing  the  cabbages,  though 
deficient  in  the  nitrogenous  element,  have 
so  large  a proportion  of  albumen,  that 
they  become  most  valuable  as  a food ; the 
cauliflower,  seakale,  and  brocoli,  with 
asparagus,  being  especially  beneficial  as 
nn  aliment  where  an  excess  of  albumen 
is  required,  and  may  be  taken  as  a sub- 
stitute for  eggs  or  fish.  A meal  made  of 
a few  potatoes,  a portion  of  brocoli  or 
asparagus,  and  a basin  of  the  Eevalenta 
porridge,  would  afford  the  system  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  respiration  and 
heat,  and  for  the  formation  of  flesh,  blood, 
and  bone,  for  at  least  one  day. 

The  following  table  shows  the  digesti- 
bility of  a few  of  the  ordinary  articles  of 
vegetable  food,  and  being  copied  from  the 
test  of  St.  Martin’s  stomach,  supplied  by 
Dr.  Dcaumont,  may  be  fully  relied  on. 


•Sago 

. boiled 

Time. 

lh.30m. 

Tapioca 

• M 

2 0 

Barley 

• J) 

2 0 

Beans 

• 

2 30 

Parsnips  .... 

2 30 

Potatoes  .... 

3 10 

Potatoes  .... 

. roosted 

2 30 

Potatoes  .... 

. baked 

2 30 

Bread,  fresh  wheaten 

• • • • 

3 30 

Bread,  Indian  corn  . 

. • • • 

3 15 
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Time. 

Sponge  cake  ....  baked  2h.30m. 

Custard • ,,  2 4 a 

Cake  of  Indian  corn  .,,30 

Apples,  raw,  soiu* 2 60 

Apples,  raw,  sweet  . . ’ . . .1  30 

The  drink  which  an  invalid  should  take 
must  very  much  depend  upon  his  actual 
state  of  body  at  the  time,  and  the  nature 
of  the  illness  from  which  he  is  recovering : 
generally  he  should  abstain  as  much  as 
possible  from  fluids,  till  his  stomach,  by 
careful  husbandry,  has  been  restored  to 
some  degree  of  tone.  All  mere  fluids,  in 
anything  like  quantity,  are  hurtful ; the 
stomach  cannot  digest  liquids ; therefore, 
if  there  is  anything  in  the  liquid  that 
might  be  beneficial  to  the  system,  either 
crumbs  of  stale  bread  or  a spoonful  of 
Dr.  Eidge’s  Prepared  Food  should  be  first 
mixed  with  it,  to  absorb  a portion  of  the 
bulk,  so  that  the  stomach  may  afterwards 
extract  from  the  solid  what  the  fluid  con- 
tained. As  a beverage  for  breakfast  and 
tea,  equal  parts  of  milk  and  coffee,  or  the 
homoeopathic  cocoa,  or  cocoa-nibs,  may 
be  employed  with  advantage,  varjdng 
either  with  tea  (black  tea  in  preference) . 
For  the  dinner,  a claret  glass  of  the  best 
mild  ale,  or  twice  the  amount  of  stout, 
should  be  the  quantity  to  begin  with, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  that  should  not 
be  put  into  the  stomach  at  once.  If  malt 
liquor  is  objected  to,  the  same  amount  of 
sherry  and  water,  or  weak  brandy  or 
Avhiskey  and  water,  should  be  sipped  at 
the  meal,  and  the  like  quantity,  with  a 
biscuit,  should  constitute  the  supper ; the 
meals  at  which  the  most  solid  substances 
should  be  taken  being  breakfast  and 
dinner. 

It  is  only  necessary  further  t,o  observe 
that  the  hours  of  nine,  one,  five,  and  nine 
should  bo  those  set  aside  for  food,  and 
that  ten  should  be  the  time  for  the  invalid 
to  retire  to  rest. 

Let  him  remember,  that  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  the  nutriment  from  what  he 
eats,  the  food  should  bo  lightly  cooked; 
that  the  best  forms  of  doing  so  arc  by 
boiling  and  broiling;  that  quantity  a.nd 
variety  are  of  more  consequence  than 
concentration  and  quality;  that  care  in 
the  selection  of  the  foods  fitting  his 
physical  wants,  and  punctuality  in  his 
meals  and  habits,  are  the  surest  ways 
of  restoring  health,  and  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  having  to  take  medicine  of 
any  kind.  In  conclusion,  wo  recommend 
the  invalid  to  bear  in  mind  the  many 
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facts  given  in  this  article,  and,  if  he 
wishes  for  a full  guide  to  the  restoration 
of  his  health,  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  articles — collateral  guides — of 
Digestion  and  Food. 

IODINE. — A simple  substance  found 
in  a minute  proportion  as  an  integrant 
of  all  vegetable  and  animal  formations, 
in  salt  water,  sea-weed,  sjiongc,  and  all 
varieties  of  vegetable  life. 

Chemical  Peopekties  and  Peepa- 
EATIONS. — Iodine  is  so  called  from  the 
violet  colour  of  its  scales  and  fumes ; is  a 
substance  of  a bright  metallic  lustre,  in 
thin  scales  of  a deep  shining  blue  or  purple 
colour,  and  of  a strong,  pungent,  suffo- 
cating odour.  Though  procui'ed  from 
salt-water  and  marine  plants  generally, 
it  is  obtained  chiefly  and  most  abundantly 
from  kelp.  Iodine  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
nearly  insoluhle  in  water,  and  is  volatilized 
at  a comparatively  low  heat,  giving  off  a 
dense  volume  of  intensely  purple  fumes ; 
it  unites  with  all  the  metals,  forming 
salts  known  as  iodides,  and,  with  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  forms  an  acid  somewhat 
resembling  chlorine.  The  most  generally 
used  preparations  of  iodine  are  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  or  iodide  of  potassium  and 
iron ; the  syrup  of  iron  and  iodine ; and 
the  tincture  {tinctura  iodini) . 

Medical  Peoperties  and  Dose. — 
Iodine  acts  on  the  system  as  a tonic,  and 
a deobstruent  of  singular  efficacy  in  all 
scrofulous  tumours  or  glandular  swellings, 
especially  in  those  of  the  neck  and  throat, 
goitre,  &c.,  and  in  all  cases  of  a strumous 
habit  of  body.  It  has  also  been  employed 
ns  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  with 
bruehia,  strychnia,  and  veratria,  but  not 
always  with  satisfactory  results.  Iodine 
is  cither  employed  externally  or  internally ; 
when  used  in  the  former  manner,  the 
iodine  is  "mixed  with  cerate,  either  alone 
03’  combined  wfith  camphor,  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment  (see  Goitre)  or  in  a 
strong  alcoholic  solution,  a preparation 
v/ith  whieh  the  part  is  to  be  painted  once 
a day  with  a camel-hair  pencil.  "When 
given  intcnially,  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
or  iodide  of  iron,  are  the  salts  usually 
employed,  in  which  case  they  are  ad- 
ministered in  solution.  The  dose  of 
either  of  the  above  salts  is  from  3 to  5 
grains  twice  or  three  times  a day.  The 
dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  3 to  7 drops, 
gradually  increased,  and  given  in  some 
convenient  vehicle  three  times  a day; 
while  for  strumous  children  the  best 
preparation  is  the  compound  syrup  of 
iodine  and  iron,  the  dose  of  which  is 


from  half  a teaspoonful  to  one  teaspoonful 
— according  to  the  child’s  age — every  six 
hours.  Starch  forms  a test  for  iodine, 
striking  with  it  an  intense  blue  colour. 
See  Sponge,  Burnt. 

IPECACUANHA.— The  name  of  a 
South  American  plant,  belonging  to  the 
Natural  order  Cinclionacece,  and  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  articles  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  both  on  account  of  its 
manifold  actions  on  the  system,  and  from 
its  powerful  emetic  properties. 


Medical  Properties  and  Prepara- 
tions.— Ipecacuanha  acts  as  an  emetic, 
expectorant,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and 
purgative,  according  to  the  dose  given 
and  the  articles  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined. The  preparations  of  this  useful 
plant  in  general  use  arc  the  simple 
powder,  the  compound  powder  (sec 
Dover’s  Powder),  the  wine,  the  in- 
fusion, and  the  lozenges. 

As  an  emetic,  the  dose  of  the  simple 
powder  is  from  10  to  20  grains;  of  (he 
wine,  from  half  an  ounce  to  1 ounce, 
repeated  if  necessary ; and  of  the  infusion, 
from  1 to  2 ounces.  For  children  the 
dose  of  the  wine  is  from  half  a tea- 
spoonful to  a dessertspoonful,  repeated 
in  an  hour  if  not  effective.  As  a dia- 
phoretic, the  adult  dose  of  ipecacuanha 
IS  from  10  to  16  grains  of  (he  compound 
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powder,  or  3 grains  of  the  simple  powder, 
with  4 grains  of  antimonial  powder;  and 
of  the  wine,  from  1 to  1|-  drachms.  As 
an  expectorant,  the  dose  of  ipecacuanha 
is  from  half  a gi-ain  to  1 grain  every  four 
liours  of  the  simple  powder,  or  two  of  the 
lozenges  every  four  or  five  hours.  As  a 
diuretic,  the  dose  is  1 grain  of  the  simple 
uowder,  with  1 grain  of  powdered  squills, 
'2  grains  of  calomel,  and  half  a grain  of 
opium^made  into  a draught,  to  be  taken 
twice  or  thi’ee  times  a day. 

The  active  property  of  ipecacuanha 
depends  upon  an  alkaloid  principle  called 
emetine,  1 grain  of  which  acts  as  a power- 
ful emetic. 

lEIS. — One  of  the  membranes  of  the 
eye ; an  extremely  delicate  muscular 
tissue,  which  hangs  like  a curtain  behind 
the  aqueous  humour,  and  in  front  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  being  perforated  in  the 
centre  by  a round  opening  called  the 
PUPIL.  The  dark-coloured  paint  which 
is  spread  behind  the  iris,  or  on  its  posterior 
surface,  gives  the  peculiar  colour  observ- 
able in  the  human  eye,  and  the  absence 
of  which  in  the  Albino  impai'ts  that  pink 
hue  to  the  u'is  which  forms  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  those  people. 

It  is  the  remarkable  susceptibility  of 
this  organ  to  the  stimulus  of  light  which 
causes  the  contraction  and  subsequent 
expansion  of  the  membrane,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  u’is  is 
occasionally  liable  to  inflammation ; when 
such  is  the  case,  the  disease  receives  the 
name  of  iritis.  See  Eye. 

IRIS  FLOEENTINA.  See  Oeeis 
Ecot. 

IKON.  — Ferrum.  This,  one  of  the 
most  common  and  universal  of  all  the 
metals,  is  very  largely  used  in  medi- 
cine, both  as  a tonic  and  a stimulant, 
in  which  latter  respect  it  sometimes  acts 
as  an  emnienagogue,  especially  in  chlo- 
rosis. The  preparations  of  this  metal 
most  frequently  used  'are  the  sulphate 
{sulphas  ferri),  the  rust  or  carbonate 
{carbonas  ferri),  the  scales  or  oxide 
{oxidum  ferri),  the  muriate  (or  murias 
fo^'i),  the  wine  {vinum  ferri) . Resides 
these,  there  ai'e  the  citrate  of  iron,  iodide 
of  iron,  the  tarturate  of  potass  and  iron, 
and  some  combinations  with  mynli  and 
aloes. 

The  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  or 
sesquioxide,  may  be  given  in  half-drachm 
doses  every  six  hours  as  a tonic;  the  dose 
of  the  citrate  of  iron,  for  the  same  cfl’cct, 
is  5 grains  three  times  a day.  The  dose 
of  the  tinctui-o  of  the  muriate  of  iron  is 
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from  10  to  30  drops,  in  some  proper 
vehicle,  every  six  hours;  while  the  dose 
of  the  wine,  chiefly  used  for  chilcbcn,  is 
a teaspoonful  every  four  hours,  if  over 
four  years,  and  half  that  quantity  for 
younger  ages. 

All  the  chalybeate  springs  of  this- 
country  and  the  Continent  owe  their 
medicinal  efficacy  to  the  preponderance 
of  iron  they  contain, — generally  the  car- 
bonate or  sesquioxide,  in  combination 
with  sulphur.  See  Mineral  Waters. 

IREITABILITY.— A term  which,  in 
reference  to  disease,  is  used  to  express 
a preternatural  state  of  a part  or  of  the- 
whole  system,  as  when,  from  any  accident 
or  disease,  the  natm-al  function  or  duty 
of  an  organ  or  muscle  is  interfered  with, 
and  it  becomes  unduly  excited  — as  in 
certain  affections  of  the  heart  and  stomach, 
— either  organ  performing  its  functions- 
in  an  excessive  or  irregular  manner.  In 
such  cases  there  is  present  some  stimulus, 
which,  acting  on  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
through  those  fibres  on  the  nerves,  produces 
that  irregular  action  which  constitutes  the- 
condition  known  as  irritability. 

ISCHIUM. — The  hip-bone;  one-ofthe- 
three  parts  of  the  os  irmomin'ata. 

ISCHUEIA. — -A  suppression  of  urine- 
See  Urinary  Organs,  Diseases  oe. 

ISINGLASS.— The  gelatine  of  fish;  a. 
very  superior  species  of  glue,  obtained 
from  the  air-bladder  and  sounds  of  many 
varieties  of  fish,  but  more  particularly 
from  the  sturgeon. 

The  finest  specimens  of  this  splendid 
fish  are  caught  in  the  waters  of  the  Don 
and  Volga,  above  400,000  being  annually 
cured  on  the  north-western  shores  of  the- 
Caspian  for  the  sake  of  the  caviare  made 
from  the  roes,  and  the  isinglass  from  the- 
sounds,  of  the  sturgeon.  So  large  and 
profitable  vms  the  manufacture  of  the 
isinglass,  that  the  Russians  for  a long 
time  kept  the  art  of  manufacture  a pro- 
found secret.  The  sturgeon  is  sometimes 
caught  about  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
when  such  is  the  case,  the  fish  captui'ed 
are  presented  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  by 
him  forwarded  to  the  Sovereign.  The 
flesh  of  this  fish  is  considered  as  the 
greatest  dainty  taken  from  the  sea,  and 
in  its  flavour  can  hiu’dly  be  distinguished 
from  veal. 

The  sounds'  are  first  stooped  in  lime 
water,  then  laid  flat,  scraped,  again  furl  her 
cleaned  and  pm’ified,  and  finally  bleached 
in  the  sun,  then  spread  into  sheets,  doubled 
up  like  books  of  vellum,  and  by  a lino 
planing-machino  cut  into  the  thin,  hair- 
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like  (ilaments  in  which  the  best  quality 
of  isinglass  is  found  in  commerce.  Resides 
being  extensively  used  by  wine  merchants 
and  brewers  to  fine  their  liquors,  and 
cmploj’ed  to  make  a cement,  it  is  largely 
used  as  a dietetic  agent  to  make  jellies, 
blancmange,  and  also  as  a food  for  invalids 
nnd  children. 


THE  STURGEON. 

ISSUE. — An  artificial  ulcer;  a drain 
■established  by  art,  to  keep  up  a free 
■discharge  from  a certain  place,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  a healthy  action  in  the 
part  beneath. 

For  the  mode  of  preparing  an  issue, 
and  the  best  form  to  apply  one,  see  the 
article  Seton. 

ITCH. — A cutaneous  eruption  of  the 
skin,  caused  by  the  presence  of  a minute 
parasitical  insect  under  the  cuticle,  induced 
by  a poor,  dry  food,  conjoined  with  dirt  and 
neglect.  See  Skin,  Diseases  oe  the. 

ITER  AD  INFUNDIBULUM.— An 
■anatomical  name  for  a narrow  passage 
•from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  to  the 
infundiMilum. 

IVORY. — An  animal  substance  forra- 
dng  the  tusks  or  fangs  of  defence  in  the 
elephant,  walrus,  and  some  other  animals, 
and  consisting  of  a substance  partaking 
of  the  property  of  bone  and  horn,  and 
-composed  chemically  of  gelatine,  phos- 
■phatc  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  zinc. 


IVORY  BLACK.  — Jihur  nigrum. 
Animal  charcoal;  burnt  bones  reduced 
to  powder;  principally  used  to  make 
blacking. 

IVY. — The  Sedera  helix. 

IVY,  GROUND.— A common  hedge- 
row plant,  belonging  to  the  Natural  order 
Lahiatce,  and  vended  in  the  streets  as  a 
diaphoretic  and  antiscorbutic  herb. 


J 

J is  the  tenth  letter  of  the  English 
language,  and  a modern  addition  fo  the 
alphabet,  though  of  very  ancient  use, 
being  frequently  used  in  abbreviations 
for  I. 

JACKSON’S  BATHING  SPIRITS.- 
A nostrum,  once  esteemed  as  a remedy 
for  rheumatism,  and  as  a stimulating 
embrocation,  and  supposed  to  be  com- 
posed of  an  opodeldoc,  with  spirits  of 
juniper  and  rosemary. 

JALAP. — This  well-known  drug  is  the 
root  of  a Mexican  plant  belonging  to  the 


JALAP. 

Natural  order  Convolvulaccce,  the  root 
{radix  jalapce)  being  the  only  part  of  the 
plant  used  medicinally.  • 
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ilEDicAL  Properties  and  Uses. — 
Jalap  acts  on  the  body  as  an  aperient, 
and  a mild  or  drastic  purgative,  according 
to  the  dose  or  form  in  which  it  is  given. 
The  active  principle  of  jalap  consists  in 
an  alkaloid  called  jalapine,  the  dose  of 
which,  as  a drastic  purgative,  is  from 
one-eighth  to  half  a grain : the  ordinaiy 
dose  of  the  powdered  jalap  root,  is  from 
15  to  30  grains  for  an  adult,  and  from 
2 to  10  grains  for  children,  according  to 
their  age.  The  extract,  when  given  as 
a pill,  requii-es  from  5 to  8 grains  for  a 
dose,  and  the  tincture  from  2 to  4 drachms. 
Next  to  the  simple  powder,  the  best  pre- 
scription is  that  of  the  compound  powder, 
made  b^  mixing  one-third  of  powdered 
jalap  with  two-thirds  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  taking  from  half  a drachm  to  1 drachm 
for  a dose. 

JAMAICA  PEPPER. — Another  name 
for  the  Pimento,  or  Allspice,  which  see. 

JAMES’S  POWDER.— A nostrum  of 
the  once  celebrated  Dr.  James,  which 
was  for  many  years  regarded  by  medical 
men  as  the  most  valuable  diaphoretic 
medicine  in  use  in  the  practice  of  physic. 
[Modern  chemistry  having,  however,  de- 
tected its  components,  and  discovered  it 
to  be  composed  of  a protoxide  of  antimony 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  a preparation  was 
soon  after  added  to  the  PharmacopcEia, 
under  the  name  of  the  compound  anti- 
monial  powder,  or  the^aZuis  antinionialis, 
which  has  been  found  to  possess  all  the 
virtues  of  the  Dr,  James’s  Powder,  the 
dose  of  which  is  from  3 to  6 grains,  either 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  calomel  and 
ipecacuanha,  as  in  the  following  prescrip- 
tion, when  an  effective  sweating  or  dia- 
phoretic powder  for  an  adult  will  be 
obtained.  Take  of — 

Compound,  powdered, 
of  antimony  ...  6 gi-ains. 

Calomel 3 grains. 

Ipecacuanha  ....  2 grains. 

Mix : to  be  taken  at  bedtime. 

.JAPAN  EARTU,  EXTRACT  OF 
CATECHU,  or  Terra  Japonica. — The 
preparation  kept  in  the  shops  under  this 
name  is  a kind  of  earthy-looking  extract, 
somewhat  like  treacle,  consisting  in  chief 
of  gum  catechu,  and  used  in  half-draclim 
doses  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  or  other  relaxed 
conditions  of  the  bowels,  oombined  with 
chalk  and  rhubarb.' 

.JAUNDICE. — Icterus.  The  cause  of 
this  disease  of  the  biliary  organs  is  an 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  bile  from 
the  gall-bladder,  or  the  common  biliary 
duct,  into  the  duodenum,  the  chyme 
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remaining  consequently  unchanged — in 
other  words,  not  separated  into  chyle, — 
inducing  the  subsequent  loss  of  physical 
power,  from  the  absence  of  nutriment  to 
the  system,  the  loss  of  blood  to  the  heart,, 
and  the  absorption  of  bile  into  the  circu- 
lation, tinging  the  skin  and  eyes  of  a. 
yellow  colour. 

The  CAUSES  which  induce  this  pressure, 
or  interruption  to  the  flow  of  the  bile  are. 
the  presence  of  biliary  calculi  blocking, 
up  the  ducts  and  channels  of  communica- 
tion; diseased  enlargement  of  the  liver; 
pregnancy;  a long  and  obstinate  consti- 
pation of  the  bowels ; tumours  in  the 
abdomen,  and  other  sources  of  pressure. 

The  SYMPTOMS  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  given  under  the  head  of  “ Bilious 
complaints,”  with  acute  pain  over  the 
region  of  the  liver,  nausea,  vomiting,  pain 
in  the  head,  the  colouring  of  the  white  of 
the  eye  yellow,  a bitter  metallic  taste  in 
the  mouth,  clay-coloured  evacuations,  and. 
high-coloured  urine ; with  a hot,  dry  skin, 
a quick,  hard  pulse ; and  a febrile  state 
of  the  body. 

The  TREATMENT  consists  in  fii’st  at- 
tempting to  relieve  the  obstruction  by  the 
warm  bath,  the  employment  of  warm 
emollient  injections,  such  as  a pint  of 
thin  gruel,  with  two  ounces  of  castor  oil 
and  two  drachms  of  turpentine ; by  hot 
fomentations  to  the  stomach  and  liver;, 
and,  when  the  pain  is  excessive,  by  giving 
one  of  the  following  pills  every  three  hours 
till  the  pain  is  subdued.  Take  of — 
Powdered  camphor . . 8 grains. 

Opium,  powdered  . . 6 grains. 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Extract  of  hemlock  . enough  to- 
make  into  a mass.  Divide  into  six  pills. 
Two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  mixture  pre- 
scribed below  are  also  to  bo  given  but  be- 
tween each  dose  of  the  pills.  Take  of — 
Mucilage  suflicient  to  incorporate 

Castor  oil 1 ounce. 

Spirits  of  nitre  . . . x ounce. 

Tincture  of  henbane  . I ounce. 

Syrup 1 ounce. 

Camphor  water  . . . enough  to- 

make  a six-ounce  mixture. 

The  bath  and  the  injection  are  to  be  re- 
peated, if  necessary,  in  eight  or  ten  hours,, 
and  when  the  evacuations  begin  to  show 
an  evidence  of  bile,  3 grains  of  grey 
powder,  with  2 of  rhubarb  and  1 of 
ginger,  should  be  given  twice  a day  for  a 
few  days,  and  followed  every  third  morn- 
ing by  a black  draught,  or  else  by  a dose 
of  castor  oil. 

The  after  treatment  will  demand  great. 
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iittontion  to  the  state  of  the  stomach,  giving 
Litter  tonics,  such  as  infusion  of  gentian  or 
Colombo,  -with  carbonate  of  potass,  change 
of  air,  the  use  of  the  Bath  or  Cheltenham 
■w  aters,  and  exercise.  See  Biliousness. 

JESUITS’  BARK.— The  Cinchona. 
See  Beeuvian  Baek. 

JOINTS. — The  articulations  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  knee,  elbow',  ankle, 
M-i'ist,  &c.  See  Aeticulation.  The 
principitl  diseases  of  the  joints  are  those  of 
& surgical  nature,  such  as  dropsy  of  the 
articulations;  scrofulous  enlargement  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  joint — sometimes 
called  White  Swelling,  which  see ; in- 
flammation and  death  of  the  extremities 
of  the  bones  forming  the  joint,  such  as 
the  morbus  coxarius ; and,  lastly,  a 
contraction  and  hardening  of  the  liga- 
ments, resulting  in  anchylosis,  or  a stiff 
joint. 

JUJUBES. — A confection  or  lozenge 
used  for  hoarseness,  sore  throats,  and  colds. 
These  elegant  jjates  are  made  by  dissolving 
isinglass,  sugar,  and  gum  arabic  in  water 
•to  a syrup,  adding  a few  di-ops  of  the'  oil 
•of  neroleum,  boiling  the  strained  syrup  to 
a proper  consistency,  then  poiuing  the 
whole  on  a marble  slab,  rolling  into  a thin 
•cake,  and,  when  cold,  stamping  out  the 
sheet  into  diamond-shaped  lozenges. 

JULEP. — A term  used  in  medicine  for 
miy  weak  medicinal  beverage  or  distilled 
water.  Camphor  water,  the  mistura 
canvphora  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  is  the  only 
article  to  which  the  term  is  now  genferally 
applied,  though  when  a mint  or  cinnamon 
julep  is  mentioned  by  an  unprofessional 
person,  spear-mint  or  cinnamon  water  are 
the  articles  implied. 

The  juleps  in  use  in  the  United  States 
are  alcoholic  di’inks,  made  with  brandy  or 
•some  other  spirit,  and  flavom-ed  with  some 
aromatic  cordial. 

JUNIPER. — A genus  of  plants  com- 
mon to  most  parts  of  Europe,  while  some 
varieties  are  natives  of  Syria  and  Northern 
Africa : the  whole  genus  belongs  to  the 
Natui-al  order  Conifer  as.  The  European 
variety,  or  Juni^erus  communis,  yields  a 
berry  containing  a large  amomit  of  an 
aromatic  pungent  essential  oil,  which,  as 
a medicine,  acts  as  a diui’etic,  stimulant, 
-and  diajjhorctic.  As  an  external  applica- 
tion, the  oil  is  sometimes  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  oil  and  turpentine  I'or  sprains. 
Internally  it  makes  an  excellent  diuretic 
when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  from  1 to  2 
■di’achms  ol  the  spirit  taken  for  a dose  in 
water  or  gruel,  or  combined  with  a mix- 
ture. The  principal  use  that  is  made  of 


the  juniper,  is  to  give  flavour  to  the  spirits 
known  as  geneva  or  gin. 

The  resins  known  as  olibanum,  frankin- 
cense, and  sandarac,  are  the  product  of 
varieties  of  the  juniper  tree. 
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K,  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and,  as  a numeral,  stands  for  250,  and  with 
a dash  above  it,  K,  for  250,000. 

KALE,  SEA. — A colewort,  or  species  of 
sea  cabbage,  now  largely  cultivated  as  a 
delicate  and  nutritious  dainty  for  the 
table,  and  being  in  season  in  the  spring,  is 
used  as  a substitute  for  asparagus,  which, 
in  taste  and  properties,  it  somewhat 
resembles. 

KALI. — An  old  chemical  name  for  the 
impui-e  carbonate  of  potass,  obtained  by 
the  lixivication  of  the  ashes  of  wood  fires 
with  water,  straining  the  liquor,  boiling, 
and  then  crystallizing  the  residuum.  See 
Potass. 

KELP. — The  ashes  of  marine  plants, 
from  which  we  obtain  the  common  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  the  valuable  drug 
called  iodine.  The  ashes  of  burnt  sea- 
weed, or  kelp,  are  used  in  the  manufactm-e 
of  glass,  and  in  the  formation  of  soap ; 
thebest  quahty  of  this  saline  ash  is  called 
barilla.  See  Soda. 

KERMES’  MINERAL.  — An  old 
chemical  name  for  the  red  sulphurct  of 
antimony. 

KETCHUP. — A condiment  and  sauce 
obtained  from  the  mushroom  by  the  addi- 
tion of  salt  and  spices,  and  by  boiling  off 
the  excess  of  water.  An  inferior  ketchup 
is  made  from  the  pericarp  or  outer  rind 
of  the  walnut,  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  also  from  oysters. 

KIDNEYS. — These  organs  ai’c  situated 
one  on  each  side  of  the  lumbar  region  of 
the  abdomen,  and  are  smTOunded  by  a 
capsule  and  a mass  of  fatty  cellular  tissue. 
A branch  called  the  renal  artery,  running 
right  and  left  from  the  descending  aorta, 
supplies  each  kidney  with  nutrition,  while 
the  renal  vein  carries  the  refuse  blood  of 
the  organ  to  the  hepatic  region. 

The  structure  of  the  kidney  is  very 
pecuUai-,  and  unlike  an^  other  gland  in  the 
body;  and  when  divided  vcrticclh",  is 
found  to  consist  of  two  structures,  the  ex- 
ternal, or  cortical,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  the  minute  ramilications  of  the 
subdivided  branches  of  the  renal  artery; 
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Jincl  tho  intei’iial,  or  tt(hu7ai'  portion,  ar- 
ranged in  bundles  of  delicate  fibres, 
assuming  a pyramidal  form ; each  bundle 
ha\’ing  its  basis  in  the  cortical  portion,  and 
its  apex  terminating  in  a minute  point  or 
papilla,  and  opening  into  a cavity  called  a 
chalice.  This  inner  or  tubular  portion  is 
composed  of  a congeries  of  very  small 
capillary  tubes,  which  on  all  sides  con- 
verge to  form  the  papillte.  The  chalices 
are  small,  cup-like  cavities  formed  in  the 
inner  margin  of  the  external  or  cortical 
portion  of  the  kidneys,  the  whole  being 
lined  with  a delicate  fibrous  membrane, 
which,  at  every  third  chalice,  sends  down 
to  the  centre  of  the  organ  a process  or 
slender  partition,  giving  the  enclosed 
space  the  appearance  of  a funnel,  and 
thence  called  infundibulum.  As  there 
are  nine  chalices  m each  kidney,  there  are, 
consequently,  thi’ee  funnelsor  infundibula, 
which,  near  the  middle  of  the  concave  part 
of  the  organ,  converge  and  unite  into 
what  is  called  the  pelvis,  or  basin  of  the 
kidney.  This  fibrous  bag,  or  pelvis,  almost 
immediately  contracts,  terminating  in  a 
long  tube,  the  ureter,  Avldch,  quitting 
the  kidney,  rims  down  through  the  abdo- 
men into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  or  hips, 
where,  covered  by  the  bowels,  it  finally 
reaches  the  under  and  posterior  part  of 
the  bladder,  which  it  pierces  a few  inches 
from  its  feUow  of  the  opposite  side,  in 
what  is  anatomically  known  as  the  trigon. 

The  function  of  the  kidneys  is  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  blood  the  excess  of  all  the 
saline  agents  taken  into  the  system  by 
our  aliment  and  beverages ; or,  in  other 
words,  to  secrete  the  m’ine.  This  is 
effected  by  the  minute  subdivision  of  the 
three  branches  into  which  the  renal 
artery  divides,  and  the  diffusion  of  their 
filaments  among  the  cortical  portion  of 
the  kidney;  from  these  extremely  fine 
filaments  arise  the  capillary  vessels,  which, 
forming  themselves  into  cones,  receive 
the  name  of  the  tubular  portion.  The 
urine,  separated  from  the  blood  in  the 
minute  arteries  of  the  cortex,  or  outer  part, 
is  collected  by  the  capillary  tubes,  and 
distilled  from  each  cone,  drop  by  drop, 
through  the  iiapillm  into  the  chalices;  the 
chalices  in  turn  blend  their  contents  into 
each  infundibulum ; the  three  infundibula 
in  their  turn  pour  their  collection  into  the 
jiclvis  of  the  kidney;  and  the  pelvis,  ter- 
minating in  the  ureter,  finally  carries  the 
urine  into  the  bladder. 

For  the  better  illustration  of  this 
interesting  subject,  we  have  appended  a 
vertical  section  of  tlic  kidney,  copied  from 
4-^Jo 


a drawing  made  from  the  subject  by  the 
editor  when  a student. 


YEKTICAL  SECIIOir  OP  TUE  KIDNEY. 

1,  1,  1.  Tubular  structure  terraiuatiu{r  in 
the  Papillae . 2,  2,  2.  The  Chalices  into  which 
the  Papillae  terminate.  3,  3,  3.  The  three  In- 
fundibula, or  funnels,  which  unite  to  form,  4, 
the  Pelvis,  and  its  continuation,  the  Ureter. 
5.  The  Penal  Artery.  6.  The  Penal  Vein. 
7.  The  Cortical  substance  of  the  organ,  in 
which  the  Artery  ramifies. 

KING’S  EVIL. — A term  applied  to 
any  severe  scrofulous  condition  of  the 
body,  and  for  which,  in  the  monkish  days 
of  superstition,  the  touch  of  the  sovereign’s 
hand  was  thought  to  be  the  only  valid  cure. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  the  eleven! h 
century,  was  the  first  monarch  who 
touched,  as  it  tvas  called,  for  the  Evil ; and 
George  the  First,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth,  the  last  king  who  attempted  it. 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  a boy,  was  touched  for 
the  evil  by  Queen  Anne.  See  Sceofula. 

KINO. — A resinous  extract  obtained 
from  the  Indian  tree,  the  Fterocarpvs 
marsii'pium,  a plant  belonging  to  the 
Natural  order  Jjcguminosece. 

Medical  riioPERTiEs  and  Uses.— 
Kino  is  obtained  in  small  particles,  ex- 
tremely brittle,  and  having  a shining 
appearance,  of  a dark  purplish  colour,  and 
acts  as  a power!  ul  astringent,  and  in  some 
respects  as  a styptic.  Kino  is  chictly  cm- 
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■ployed  in  diarrhcea,  bo'wel  complaints,  and 
hemorrhage ; and,  externally,  to  check  the 
bleeding  of  small  vessels.  The  prepara- 
tions are  the  tincture  kino),  the 

dose  of  -n’liich  is  from  half  a drachm  to  2 
drachms,  and  the  powder,  which  is  some- 
times given  Avith  opium  in  internal  bleed- 
ings ; and  with  calomel,  where  salivation 
Is  speedily  desired.  The  dose  of  the  pow- 
der is  from  10  grains  to  a scruple. 

EIRCH-WASSER. — A kind  of  cherry 
brandy  peculiar  to  Germany.  A strong 
.spirit  distilled  from  a certain  variety  of 
•cherry ; its  use,  however,  from  containing 
41  large  portion  bf  the  essential  oil  of  bitter 
nlmonds,  or  the  basis  of  prussic  acid,  is 
very  dangerous  Avhen  inadvertently  taken. 
A small  quantity,  however,  Avhen  mixed 
with  Avatcr,  makes  a very  agreeable  sto- 
anachic. 

KNEE  JOINT. — This,  the  most  ex- 
posed and  one  of  the  most  important  arti- 
culations of  the  body,  consists  of  the  end 
of  the  femur,  or  thigh  bone,  with  the  head 
-of  the  tibia,  and  i\iQ patella,  or  knee-pan, 
the  only  proteetion  the  joint  has  from 
•without, the  whole  articulation  being  firmly 
bound  together  by  cartilages,  and  lateral, 
transverse,  crucial,  and  other  ligaments, 
■further  strengthened  by  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  and  thigh  inserted  into 
the  bones  around  the  joint. 

KOUMISS. — An  intoxicating  beverage 
made  fi’om  fermenting  mares’  milk;  the 
ordinary  beverage  of  the  Tartars.  See 
Milk. 

KOUPO. — The  flowers  of  a rosaceous 
tree,  used  as  an  anthelmintic.  See 
W OEMS. 
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L,  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  English 
-alphabet.  As  an  abbreviation,  L stands 
for  libra,  lb. ; and  as  a numeral,  stands  for 
60,  and  with  a dash  above  it  (l)j  for 
60,000. 

LABDANUM. — A Canadian  resin  of 
a black  colour,  the  product  of  a species  of 
the  Cystus.  The  resin  is  used  for  making 
a plaster  Avith  wax,  &c. 

LABIA. — The  lips.  A term  applied  by 
anatomists  to  more  than  one  part  of  the 
human  body. 

LABOUR,  on  CHILDBIRTH.— The 
great  importance  of  this  subject  neces- 
sitates our  entering  at  some  length  on  the 
diflerent  matters  involved  in  the  important 
operation  of  nature  that  forms  the  theme 


before  us.  Most  practical  surgeons  divide 
labours  into  four  orders, — natural,  tedious, 
preternatural,  and  complex ; and  though 
Ave  purpose  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
first,  it  is  necessary  that  Ave  should  state 
the  characteristics  of  each. 

A natural  labour  is  one  in  which  the 
child  presents  naturally  for  the  birth,  and 
the  labour  is  begun  and  concluded  in  the 
space  of  txoenty-four  hours.  Tedious 
labours  are  those  in  Avhich  the  presenta- 
tion is  still  natural,  but  from  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  action  of  the  Avomb,  the 
delivery  is  extended  over  the  twenty-four 
hours,  being  sometimes  delayed  for 
seventy- two  hours.  Preternatural  labour : 
this  order  implies  an  unnatural  presenta- 
tion,— that  is,  any  part  of  the  child  above 
or  below  funis,  or  navel-cord,  present- 
ing, except  the  head.  Complex  labours 
are  those  where  the  birth  is  complicated 
with  hemorrhage,  or  separation  of  the 
placenta,  or  afterbirth ; by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a foot  or  a band,  or,  in  the  case  of 
twins,  two  hands  or  two  feet,  and  a few 
other  peculiarities. 

Natueal  Laboue  is  divided  into  three 
stages ; the  frst  stage  embraces  the 
period  from  the  first  pains,  or  from  the 
commencement  of  the  contraction  of  the 
womb,  to  the  complete  dilatation  of  its 
mouth,  or  outlet, — a process  that  may 
extend  from  four  to  twelve  hours.  The 
seiond  stage  extends  from  the  complete 
opening  of  the  womb  to  the  birth  or  ex- 
pulsion of  the  child,  and  may  extend  from 
half  an  hour  to  twelve  or  more  hours ; and 
the  third  stage  is  comprised  in  the  time 
from  the  biidh  of  the  child  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  afterbu’th  and  membranes,  and  the 
complete  contraction  of  the  womb,  gene- 
rally occupying  about  half  an  hour. 

Most  women  strive  to  keep  about  till 
the  last,  and  seldom,  unless  fantastical, 
Avish  to  have  the  surgeon  about  them  till 
his  services  ai'e  likely  to  be  of  use ; and 
most  women,  particularly  those  who  have 
had  children,  can  always  tell  when  that 
time  has  arrived,  both  by  tbeir  feelings 
and  bj'  certain  signs  denominated  shows  ; 
and  as  some  females  have  a very  rapid 
time,  the  Avholo  three  stages  being  often 
completed  in  less  than  an  hour,  the  medical 
man  should  always  be  sent  for  directly  that 
local  demonstration  is  made. 

The  surgeon,  if  he  is  a man  of  any  ex- 
perience, Avill  be  able  to  form  a shrewd 
guess  of  how  the  labour  is  progressing  by 
watching  his  patient’s  face,  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  tone  of  her  voice,  and  by  notic- 
ing whether  the  abdominal  tumour  is  high 
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up  or  low  down.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
make  an  examination,  it  should  be  per- 
formed tenderly  and  expeditiously ; the 
patient  being  previously  placed  on  her  left 
side  in  bed,  and  covered  by  the  counter- 
pane, as  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  her  to 
go  to  bed  for  good  till  such  time  as  her 
doctor  considers  it  prudent.  The  object 
of  the  first  examination  is  to  ascertain  that 
point,  and  to  satisfy  himself  on  three  im- 
portant matters, — first,  is  it  a natural  pre- 
sentation; in  other  words,  is  the  head 
presenting,  and  if  so,  is  it  presenting 
right,  or  in  such  a manner  that  the  occi- 
put, or  back  of  the  head,  shall  be  to  the 
pubis  and  the  face  to  the  sacrum  ? Secondly, 
is  the  mouth  of  the  womb  open,  are  its 
lips  thin,  dilatable,  and  moist,  or  are  they 
thick,  puckered,  dry,  and  unyielding?  and 
lastly,  are  the  passages  relaxed  and  moist  ? 
If  these  points  are  all  favourable,  the 
labour  may  be  prognosticated  as  likely  to 
be  safe  and  expeditious : the  patient  should 
be  allowed  to  get  up  and  walk  about  the 
room  as  long — with  occasional  rests — as 
possible,  holding  by  the  bedpost  every 
time  a pain  comes  on,  the  surgeon  avoid- 
ing all  unnecessary  examinations,  till  the 
length  of  the  pains  and  their  close  sequence 
gives  evidence  that  the  time  for  his  pro- 
fessional aid  is  approaching. 

"W  hen  that  time  has  arrived,  the  woman 
is  to  be  put  to  bed,  placed  as  before,  on 
her  left  side,  with  her  knees  drawn  closely 
up  to  the  stomach ; the  side  of  the  sheet 
and  the  quilt  should  be  pinned  together 
in  several  places,  so  that  the  liand  can  be 
instantly  passed  beneath  the  clothes,  when 
the  surgeon,  seated  in  a chair,  with  his 
back  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  places  himself 
in  readiness  for  his  duty.  As  the  womb 
contracts  with  the  pain,  it  forces  the  child’s 
head  on  the  mouth  of  the  organ ; the  head, 
by  a succession  of  rotatory,  drill-like  mo- 
tions, gradually  expanding  the  opening, 
when  the  membranous  bag  in  which  the 
child  floats  in  the  arpia  amni  begins  to 
protrude  through  the  aperture;  this  is 
the  time  that  great  care  is  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  surgeon  not  prematurely 
to  rupture  the  membranes,  till  both  head 
and  membrane  have  answered  their  pur- 
pose, that  of  drilling  open  the  mouth  of 
the  womb ; nature  always  eftecting  that 
object  at  the  proper  time.  Immediately 
after  the  breaking  of , the  water,  as  the 
rupture  of  the  membi'ancs  is  called,  the 
womb,  having  now  greater  space,  contracts 
with  double  power,  and  by  one  or  two 
pains,  often  forces  tlic  head  clear  from  the 
womb,  and  a considerable  way  into  the 
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vagina,  from  whence,  after  a temporary 
rest,  and  sometimes  brief  snatches  of  sleep 
by  the  patient,  the  head  is  brought  almost 
to  the  birth,  the  perinceum  being  at  each 
expulsive  pain  stretched  like  the  head  of 
a drum.  This  is  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  whole  labour,  and  demands  the 
greatest  vigilance  and  care  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeon  to  be  ready  to  support  "with 
the  palm  of  his  hand  the  perinceum,  and 
prevent  the  too  rapid  exit  of  the  head. 
The  last  and  most  severe  pain  is  that 
which  expels  the  head,  after  which  there 
is  a brief  intermission,  but  not  of  suffering, 
till  another  contraction  delivers  the  shoul- 
ders: the  body  and  limbs  the  surgeon, 
by  a lateral  motion,  removing  with  both 
his  hands. 

With  the  cry  of  the  child,  the  exhausted 
mother  forgets  all  her  pains,  and  it  should 
be  the  surgeon’s  duty  to  take  care  that 
she  shall  have  that  gratification  instantly ^ 
by  observing  that  nothing  gets  before  the 
child’s  mouth,  and  that  by  raising  the 
clothes  he  affords  it  abundance  of  air.  If 
the  cry  is  feeble,  the  mouth  and  nostrils- 
are  to  be  instantly  cleansed  from  any 
mucus  or  froth  that  may  clog  them,  and' 
the  spine  rubbed  vigorously  with  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand.  If  the  child  is 
still  mute,  or  partially  so,  a basin  of  warm 
water  is  to  be  placed  in  the  bed,  and  the 
infant  immersed  up  to  the  throat  in  the- 
bath  thus  provided,  and  those  means 
adopted  for  suspended  animation  already 
described  under  Asphyxia,  and  Advice 
TO  Mothees. 

After  the  child  has  cried  freely  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  navel  cord  is  to  be  tied 
by  a ligature  about  an  inch  and  a half 
from  the  body,  by  means  of  the  strings 
which,  before  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, the  surgeon  should  have  placed  in 
readiness,  and  which  are  made  by  doubling 
two  half  yards  of  the  unbleached  thread, 
and  knotting  each  together,  so  as  to  make-- 
two  strings  of  a quarter  of  a yard  long. 
See  Advice  to  Mothees.  liaving  tied 
the  cord  next  the  child,  he  should  then 
place  the  other  ligature  about  two  inches 
above  the  first,  and  with  the  scissors  divide 
the  cord  ncai-  the  first,  or  between  the- 
two  knots ; the  child  is  then  to  be  loosely 
folded  in  a blanket,  and  placed  near  the 
mother  till  the  labour  is  completed.  If, 
after  waiting  for  ten  minutes,  there  shoulrl 
be  no  succeeding  pain,  the  surgeon  should 
lay  his  hand  on  tho  abdomen,  and,  grasp- 
ing the  loose  integuments,  employ  both 
friction  and  pressure,  but  gently,  to  cause 
tho  contraction  of  the  womb,  that  the 
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aflerbirth  may  be  expelled.  Should  this 
not  succeed  in  inducing  a pain,  the  hand 
should  bo  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  again 
applied  to  the  abdomen.  If  after  fij'teen 
miimtcs  from  the  birth  the  placenta  is  not 
expelled,  the  cut  cord  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  left  hand,  and  the  right,  guided  by 
the  cord,  is  to  bo  passed  gently  upwards, 
and,  witli  tenderness  and  care,  the  after- 
birth, iinally  encompassed  by  the  hand,  is 
to  be  brought  away.  As  soon  as  this  is 
elfectcd,  and  the  womb  has  contracted, 
a broad  binder,  girth,  or  bandage,  about 
eighteen  inches  wide,  is  to  be  passed 
smoothl}'  round  the  woman’s  body,  and 
tied  or  pinned  in  several  places,  tightly 
over  the  abdomen.  A warm  napkin  is 
next  to  be  applied,  the  patient  well  covered 
with  extra  clothes,  a draught  with  the  sixth 
■of  a grain  of  morphia,  or  25  drops  of  lau- 
■danum,  given,  and  the  patient  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed  for  at  least  two  hours. 

Sometimes,  at  the  commencement,  it 
happens  that  the  woman  is  distui’bed  with 
small  exhausting  pains,  that  keep  her 
occasionally  lor  hom’s,  and  sometimes  even 
for  days,  in  a state  of  irritation  and 
suffering,  without  producing  any  effect 
npon  the  womb,  or  advancing  the  labour 
in  the  slightest  degree ; in  fact,  only 
breaking  up  the  patient’s  strength,  and 
■rendering  her  tetchy  and  desponding. 
Examination  will  discover,  in  all  proba- 
bility, that  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  only 
so  far  open  as  to  admit  the  point  of  the 
finger;  that  the  lips  are  rigid,  extremely 
sensitive  and  dry.  An  examination  of 
the  woman’s  face  during  the  progress  of 
one  of  these  abortive  pains  will  show  the 
surgeon  that  the  womb  is  contracting 
irregularly,  and  in  such  a manner  that, 
without  closing  on  the  chUd,  and  forcing 
it  on  the  opening,  they  only  cause  griping, 
crampy  pains,  that  do  no  earthly  good,  and 
merely  exhaust  and  weary  the  patient. 
In  such  a case,  the  dutj  of  the  sm-geon  is 
to  suspend  such  fugitive  or  false  pains, 
and  give  the  woman  as  much  rest  as 
possible  till  the  coming  on  of  the  true 
labour.  For  this  purpose  the  following 
draught  should  bo  given ; the  patient  put 
to  bed,  hot  water  applied  to  her  feet,  and 
n warm  napldn  laid  across  the  abdomen. 

Take  of — 

Spirits  of  mindercrus  . G drachms. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  . 1 drachm. 

Ipecacuanha  wine,  . . ^ cbachm. 

Syi'up  of  saffron. ...  1 idrachm. 

Laudanum  . . . .30  drops ; 

Or,  Acetate  of  morphia  . i gram. 

Camphor  water  . . . enough  lo 


make  ounces.  IMix:  to  be  given 
directly. 

When  the  patient  rouses  from  the  slee): 
which  is  certain  to  follow  the  abeyance  of 
the  pains,  it  is  possible  labour  will  com- 
mence in  earnest.  The  sui-geon,  however, 
will  have  satisfied  himself,  before  givin;. 
the  sedative  draught  described  above,  on 
two  of  the  most  important  facts  connected 
with  the  whole  labour — the  condition  o 
the  bowels,  and  the  state  of  the  bladder, 
for  if  either  are  distended,  the  operation; 
of  natm’c,  however  forcible  and  rightly 
directed,  will  be, delayed  for  hours,  li, 
then,  these  should  require  relieving,  they 
should  be  emptied  directly  in  all  cases;  and 
in  such  a condition  as  we  have  been 
describing,  even  before  giving  the  draught. 
Napkins  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and 
applied  to  the  pubic  region,  or  a bottle  ol 
hot  water,  enveloped  in  flannel,  applied 
to  the  part,  will  generally  excite  the 
bladder  to  act,  without  resorting  to  the 
catheter ; while  an  enema  of  warm  gruel 
is  often  quite  sufficient  to  empty  the  large 
bowel,  the  rectum. 

Though  nature  generally  throws  out 
sufficient  exudation  to  keep  the  passages 
moist,  when  the  labom-  is  very  protracted 
these,  always  become  dry  and  hot,  and 
then  require  to  be  often  and  freely  lubri- 
cated with  lard,  or  some  kind  of  a firm 
pomatum,  a quantity  of  which  will  always 
form  an  accompaniment  to  the  baby- 
basket. 

In  cases  where  the  patient  is  nervous, 
weak,,  and  the  period  of  even  a natm'al 
labour  would  exhaust  her  strength,  or 
where  either  convulsions  or  hemorrhage  is 
to  be  feared,  or  should  one  or  the  other 
have  set  in,  it  becomes  the  surgeon’.- 
duty  to  expedite  the  labour  as  much  as 
possible.  To  effect  this  purpose,  he  must 
give  her  the  secale,  or  ergot  of  rye, — a 
drug  which  possesses  the  singular  property 
of  acting,  within  ten  or  twenty  minutes, 
directly  on  the  womb,  causing  it  lo  con- 
tract and  expel  its  contents.  There  arc 
certain  conditions,  however,  that  must 
previously  exist  before  the  secale — cxcc]5i 
in  special  cases — can,  or  ought  to  be 
given.  These  conditions  are, — The  womh 
must  be  well  ojwn,  the  lips  thin  aim 
dilatable,  the  child  presentinp  natura!!,y. 
the  passages  rela.ved,  and  no  malformation 
of  the  pelvis  existing. 

To  prepare  the  secale.  — Bruise  2 
drachms  of  secale,  and  boil  it  slowly,  with 
about  20  grains  of  ciirbonate  of  soda,  ii; 
■1  ounces — a quartern — -of  water,  for  leu 
minutes;  strain  the  liquid,  and  to  halt  a 
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teacupful  add  enough  sugar  to  sweeten, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  gin,  and  give  the 
vessel  to  the  patient  to  drink  ofl'  the  hot 
tkaught  as  she  would  a cup  of  coffee.  In 
a few  minutes,  the  stronger  and  more  ex- 
pulsive action  of  the  womb  will  show  that 
the  draught  has  taken  effect. 

When  hemorrhage  attends  the  labour 
the  secale  must  be  given  dkectly ; and 
should  it  follow  the  expulsion  of  the  after- 
birth— which,  till  the  womb  closes,  there 
is  always  fear  of, — cold  water  must  be 
poured  on  the  abdomen  to  promote  con- 
traction ; or  cloths,  soaked  in  cold  lotions, 
applied  across  the  stomach,  while  the 
patient’s  strength  is  supported  by  brandy, 
ammonia,  and  ether,  and  the  feet  kept  hot 
with  heated  bricks. 

The  most  important  means,  however,  is 
the  plug,  or  stopping  up  of  the  passage, 
as  the  process  is  called.  This  is  effected 
by  the  oiling  of  a silk  handkerchief,  and 
passing  the  whole  gradually  up  the  vagina, 
so  as  to  allow  the  formation  of  a clot  and 
the  arrest  of  the  bleeding,  or,  as  it  is  called 
at  such  times,  ihQ  flooding. 

If  everything  goes  on  favom-ably,  the 
patient  very  seldom  requires  any  medicine 
— except  the  sedative  draught — tiU  the 
fourth  day,  when  a mild  dose  of  castor  oil 
should  be  given  to  act  on  the  bowels; 
while  if  the  child  has  been  placed  at  the 
breast  from  the  fu-st  hour,  it  is  seldom 
in  a healthy  woman^  when  common  care 
is  taken,  that  anything  wiU  be  required 
for  the  milk  or  the  breasts.  Eor  the 
management  of  the  navel,  and  many  other 
important  matters  on  this  subject,  see 
IXFANT. 

LABUENUM.  — A beautiful  orna- 
mental shrub,  common  to  om’  grounds 
and  gardens ; only  medicinally  worthy  of 
notice  from  yielding  seeds  of  an  acrid  and 
extremely  drastic  nature,  producing,  when 
eaten,  excessive  vomiting,  relaxation, 
cramps,  and  the  characters  of  an  irritant 
poison.  The  treatment,  when  they  are 
accidentally  eaten,  is  to  give  an  emetic 
of  white  vitriol,  and  afterwards  support 
the  body  by  ammonia,  brandy,  and  cor- 
■dials.  See  Poisons. 

LABYEINTH.— The  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  a portion  of  the  internal 
■ear.  See  Ear. 

LAC. — Milk,  which  see. 

LAC  AMMONIACUM. — A mixture 
called  the  milk  of  ammoniucurn,  from  its 
resembling  that  fluid  in  appearance.  It 
is  prepared  by  rubbing,  slowly  and  per- 
fectly, down  a certain  quantity  of  the 
ammoniacuin  with  water,  till  the  whole. 


by  steady  and  careful  trituration,  is  sus- 
pended in  the  water.  This  makes  one  of 
the  best  expectorant  mixtures  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  for  coughs,  colds,  and 
hoarseness. 

LAC,  SHELL.  See  Shell-Lac,  and 
Seed-Lac. 

LAC,  SULPHUE.  See  Sulphur, 
Milk  op. 

LAC  HEYM A. — A tear : a Latin  word, 
from  which  anatomists  have  derived  the 
term  lachrymal,  applied  to  two  small 
glands,  one  being  situated  at  the  upper 
and  outer  sides  of  each  orbit,  whose  func- 
tion is  to  secrete  the  tears  for  either  eye. 
Also  the  name  of  two  bones  which  sup- 
port the  lachrymal  glands.  See  Eye. 

LACTUCA,  OR  LACTUCAEICM.— 
The  active  principle  of  the  garden  lettuce. 
A narcotic  juice,  which,  on  incisions  being 
made  in  the  stalks  of  the  plant,  exudes, 
and  dries  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  all 
its  properties  it  resembles  opium,  only 
being  weaker  in  its  narcotic  effects.  Dr. 
Duncan,  of  Edinburgh,  about  fifty  years 
ago  first  discovered  this  new  drug,  and 
for  many  yeai's  it  -was  largely  used  in 
practice,  and,  being  less  exciting  than 
opium,  was  better  suited  for  fevers  and 
affections  of  the  head  than  that  drug.  It 
is  now,  however,  but  seldom  used,  being 
superseded  by  morphia. 

LAMBOID,  OR  LAMBOIDAL.— The 
anatomical  name  for  one  of  the  three 
true  sutures  of  the  skull,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  L. 
This  suture  joins  the  parietal  bones  with 
the  occipital. 

LAMELLA. — A scale  or  a plate,  from 
which  anatomists  derive  the  term  lamel- 
lated,  to  express  a certain  structure  of 
some  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

LANCET. — The  fine,  delicate  instru- 
ment which  surgeons  use  to  bleed  with ; 
a double-edged,  lance-shaped  instrument, 
fixed  on  moveable  handles,  and  made  of 
different  angles,  either  acute  or  obtuse, 
according  as  the  operator  wishes  to  make 
a largo  or  a small  opening  in  the  vein. 
See  Bleeding. 

LAPIS. — The  Latin  for  a stone,  and 
a term  still  occasionally  applied  to  drugs, 
as  the  lapis  infernalis,  or  infernal  stone, 
— a caustic,  a name  chiefly  applied  to  blue- 
stone,  or  sulphate  of  copper. 

LAECH. — A well-known  tree,  boloim- 
ing  to  the  family  of  the  pine;  the  tree, 
besides  yielding  a common  rosin,  produces 
the  liquid  resin  known  as  Venice  tur- 
pentine. 

LAED.— The  fat  extracted  from  the 
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fleed  of  a hog,  and  known  in  medicine 
as  adeps  or  axungia,  used  for  making 
ointments  and  cerates. 

LARYNGITIS. — An  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
larynx,  particularly  the  glottis  and  epi- 
glottis. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  this  serious  disease 
are  great  constitutional  disturbance;  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  and  swallowing;  a dry, 
harsh  cough,  with  a wheezing  noise  at 
every  inspiration ; the  voice  sinks  to  a 
hoarse  whisper,  and  finally  becomes  in- 
audible, the  moving  lips  being  the  only 
indication  of  the  patient’s  speaking ; the 
countenance  becomes  dark  and  lividj  and 
respiration  is  carried  on  with  gasping  and 
extreme  oppression,  death  by  suffocation 
terminating  the  case  unless  relieved  by 
timely  aid. 

The  TREATMENT  consists  in  hot  fomen- 
tations, blisters,  cupping,  the  hot  bath, 
an  active  employment  of  calomel  and 
opium  every  three  hours.  This  disease 
is  apt  to  terminate  in  a state  of  chronic 
inflammation,  which  requires  a treatment 
analogous  to  that  of  diphtheria — caute- 
rizing the  throat,  leeches  or  counter- 
irritation without,  and  by  a course  of 
antimonials,  with  mercury,  internally. 

LARYNX,  OR  THE  ORGAN  OF 
VOICE. — This  important  organ  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  windpipe,  and  is  composed  of  seven 
cartilages,  a number  of  hgaments  binding 
each  together ; four  delicate  ligamentous 
filaments,  called  the  vocal  chords  ; a series 
of  small,  slender  muscles  to  regulate  the 
play  of  the  cartilages,  and  a number  of 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  lymphatics. 
The  two  largest  of  the  cartilages,  the 
thyroid,  meet  in  the  front  in  a sharp 
angle,  which,  projecting  through  the 
skin,  produce  the  prominence  known 
as  Adam's  apple;  ■within  and  behind 
these  are  situated  the  two  cricoid  and 
two  arytenoid  cartilages,  while  across  the 
triangular  space  enclosed  are  stretched 
the  four  vocal  chords,  in  two  rows,  one 
above  the  other,  the  space  between  the 
chords  being  called  the  rima  glottis  (slit 
or  chink  of  the  glottis) ; while  at  the 
angle  of  the  j unction  of  the  two  thyroid 
cartilages  behind  rises  the  last  or  seventh 
cartilage,  the  epiglottis,  which  answers 
the  purpose  of  a lid,  and  in  swallowing 
covers  the  glottis,  and  prevents  any  foreign 
substance  from  entering  the  larynx,  or 
the  trachea  or  windpipe,  below  it.  See 
Digestion,  cut,  and  Voice. 

LATERITIOUS.— A name  given  by 


physicians  to  a dirty-rcd-coloured  pre- 
cipitate, sometimes  found  in  the  water 
of  persons  labouring  under  disease;  in 
other  words,  a brick-coloured  sediment 
in  the  urine. 

LATISSIMUS  DORSI.  — The  name 
of  a broad,  flat  muscle  of  the  back  and 
i side  of  the  thorax,  and  which,  being 
I inserted  into  the  arm,  has,  on  account  of 
its  great  strength,  considerable  power  in 
moving  the  arm  downwards  and  back- 
wards, in  the  action  preparatory  to  de- 
livering a blow ; and  when  the  hands 
and  arms  are  fixed,  this  muscle  assists 
greatly  in  drawing  up  the  body  to  their 
level. 

LAUDANUM.  — Tincture  of  opium. 
This,  the  strongest  and  most  generally 
used  of  all  the  preparations  of  opium,  is 
a simple  spirit  solution  of  the  narcotic 
gum,  and  prepared  by  macerating  opium, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  for  a definite  number 
of  days  in  proof  spirit,  in  the  proportion, 
according  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
of  10  drachms  of  opium  to  1 pint  of 
spirits. 

The  properties  and  uses  of  laudanum 
■wiU  be  fully  explained  under  the  head  of 
Opium,  which  see.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  here  that,  according  to  the  dose 
given,  laudanum  acts  as  a diffusible 
stimulant,  or  antispasmodic,  as  an  ex- 
pectorant, anodyne,  sedative,  and  narcotic. 
The  full  adult  dose  is  from  20  to  25  drops 
as  a sedative ; from  7 to  10  drops,  repeated 
every  hour  or  two,  as  a stimulant;  and 
as  an  anodyne  from  15  to  20.  Laudanum 
should  never  be  given  to  infants  unless 
under  the  direction  of  a medical  man. 
— Professional  name,  tinctura  opii  and 
tinctura  thehiacce. 

LAUREL. — The  family  to  which  this 
well-kno'wn  plant  belongs  is  extremely 
numerous,  and ' yields  us  some  of  our 
most  valued  drugs,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  camphor,  cinnamon,  prussic 
acid,  and  several  others. 

The  laurel  itself  is  no  longer  used  in 
medicine,  on  account  of  its  uncertainty 
of  action ; a distilled  water  from  its 
leaves,  sometimes  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, has  often  produced  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  even  fatal  eflects,  from  the 
presence  in  it  of  the  principle  which  forms 
the  basis  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

LAVENDER.— This  aromatic,  bushy 
shrub,  the  favourite  of  our  gardens,  and 
known  to  botanists  as  the  Lavandula 
vera,  is  a plant  belonging  to  the  Natural 
order  Labiatee,  and,  though  abounding 
in  a warm,  aromatic  essential  oil,  i.s  only 
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used  in  one  preparation  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, that  of  the  compound  tincture 
itinctura  lavaridulce  composite).  Laven- 
der is  chiefly  employed  to  produce  an 
elegant  and  refreshing  perfume,  a spiritu- 
ous solution  of  the  oil,  with  musk  and 
other  scents,  in  the  compoimd  known  as 
lavender  water. 

The  compound  tincture  is  used  as  a 
stimulant,  in  doses  of  from  15  to  30 
drops,  either  alone  or  in  combination  wdth 
sal  volatile,  ammonia,  and  ether. 

The  dried  strips  of  lavender,  when 
burnt,  form  an  agreeable  and  useful 
fumigation  in  an  invalid’s  chamber,  and 
act,  in  a measure,  as  a disinfectant. 

LAVEMENT. — A French  word,  sig- 
nifying an  injection  or  enema,  whether 
composed  of  simple  warm  water,  or  of 
gruel,  salts,  oil,  or  other  cathartic  sub- 
stances. 

LAXATIVES. — A class  of  medicines 
which  act  mildly  on  the  bowels;  stronger 
than  aperients,  and  less  active  than  pur- 
gatives. Aperients  and  purgatives  may 
be  made  laxatives  by  enlarging  or  modify- 
ing the  dose.  Treacle,  honey,  manna, 
and  confection  of  senna,  or  the  lenitive 
electuary,  are  among  a few  of  the  simple 
laxatives. 

LAZARETTO. — An  isolated  building 
set  aside  for  the  reception  of  goods  and 
persons  for  the  performance  of  quarantine. 
A sanitarium,  where  passengers  and  crew^s 
arriving  from  suspected  ports  are  obliged 
to  remain  for,  on  some  occasions,  forty 
days,  under  the  surveillance  of  proper 
ofBcers.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  no  illness  has  taken  place  of  a 
malignant  character,  a clean  bill  of  health 
is  given,  the  company  is  declared  to  be 
non-affected,  and  allowed  to  mingle 
with  their  friends  and  quit  their  irksome 
prison. 

LEAD.  — Plumbum.  Though  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals  in  the 
arts,  and  forming,  with  the  acids,  prepara- 
tions and  pigments  of  the  most  opposite 
colours  and  properties,  only  one  of  its 
compounds  is  used  in  medicine,  namely, 
the  acetate  {acetas  plumbi,  or  sugar  of 
lead),  formerly  called  saccharum  saturni, 
or  the  sugar  of  saturn,  the  alchemists 
giving  the  name  of  saturn  to  lead  from 
its  gravity,  as  that  of  mercury  to  quick- 
silver for  its  subtle  properties. 

All  the  preparations'of  lead  arc  active 
poisons,  producing  paralysis,  and  alfcct- 
ing  even  those  who  work  in  the  mines, 
or  are  employed  in  smelting  its  ores, 
causing  a nodding  palsy,  or  constant 
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tremor  of  the  limbs  or  hands.  See 
Sugar  of  Lead,  Poisons,  Colica  Pic- 

TONUM. 

LEAMINGTON  SPAS.— The  waters 
of  these  medicinal  springs  are  purely 
saline,  their  efficacy  depending  on  the 
soda  and  magnesia,  in  the  form  of  muriate, 
carbonate,  or  sulphate,  which  they  hold 
in  solution. 

The  cases  in  which  the  Leamington 
waters  are  most  beneficial  are  old  stand- 
ing stomachic  derangements,  gout,  and 
liver  affections  of  a chronic  character. 
See  Mineral  Waters. 

LEECH. — There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  reptile;  that,  however,  which  is 
employed  for  medical  purposes  is  known 
as  the  hirudo  medicinalis,  and  though 
found  in  the  ponds  and  waters  of  most 
parts  of  Europe,  the  best  and  healthiest 
have  been  for  many  years  brought  from 
Sweden,  though  many  parts  of  Germany 
now  produce  them;  indeed  they  may  be 
bred  in  any  natural  or  artificial  tank, 
pond,  or  reservoir  properly  prepared. 

The  construction  of  the  leech,  and  its 
adaptability  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended  by  nature,  is  most  singular ; the 
broad  extremity,  or  tail,  is  supplied  with 
a circular  disc,  which  acts  like  a boy’s 
sucker,  and  is  the  means  by  which  the 
animal  attaches  itself  to  the  object  on 
which  it  intends  to  feed ; the  naiTow  and 
sharp  extremity  is  furnished  with  a trian- 
gular mouth  of  three  jaws,  each  supplied 
with  a row  of  minute  teeth,  with  which 
it  perforates  the  skin,  and  by  means  of  its 
peculiar  construction  forming  a vacuum, 
into  which  the  blood  from  the  small  vessels 
instantly  mounts  as  into  a cupping-glass ; 
and  as  the  whole  length  of  the  body  con- 
sists of  a series  of  cells,  as  soon  as  the  first 
receptacle  is  filled,  the  food  or  blood  passes 
into  the  next  cell,  leaving  the  first  to  bo 
again  distended,  by  which  time  the  con- 
tents of  the  second  have  been  passed  to 
the  third,  and  so  on  till  every  cell,  from 
tail  to  mouth,  is  filled,  when  the  gorged 
animal  relinquishes  its  hold,  for  a moment 
hangs  by  its  sucker,  and  then  drops  off, 
and  lies  passive  till  the  contents  of  its 
series  of  stomachs  have  been  digested; 
the  better  to  effect  which,  the  leech  gene- 
rally vomits  a portion  of  its  gluttonous 
meal.  Leeches  are  very  fastidious,  and 
even  though  in  health  and  vigorous  for  a 
meal,  will  not  bite  if  the  part  offered  to 
them  is  in  the  least  dirty  or  impure ; the 
skin,  therefore,  must  bo  always  well 
washed  before  applying  the  leech.  "With 
every  precaution,  it  is,  however,  sometimes 
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most  difficult  to  make  leeches  bite,  or  fix 
on  the  spot  required,  and  hours  arc 
often  expended  in  the  fruitless  task  of 
endeavouring  to  make  them  do  so.  A 
scratch  with  a pin,  the  point  of  the  lancet, 
or  a penknife,  by  removing  the  outer 
cuticle,  will,  however,  induce  them  to  bite 
instantly,  especially  if  the  slightest  exuda- 
tion of  blood  takes  place.  When  persons 
do  not  like  to  submit  to  sueh  a scarify- 
ing process,  by  dropping  the  leeches  into 
a little  porter,  or  water  with  a few  drops 
of  bitter  tinctm’e  added,  then  taking  them 
out,  and  letting  them  crawl  on  a dry 
cloth  for  a few  minutes,  M'ill  cause  them 
to  bite  immediately.  Some  persons  apply 
salt  to  the  mouths  of  the  gorged  leeches, 
to  make  them  emit  the  blood;  this  is  a 
very  bad  plan  ; the  best  method  is,  imme- 
diately they  fall  off,  to  grasp  the  tail  of 
each  by  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  and  with  the  right,  draw  the  leech 
through  the  fingers:  when  all  the  blood 
has  been  expelled,  the  animal  should  be 
put  in  a basin  of  clean  water.  If  this 
plan  is  pursued  properly,  one  leech  may 
be  made  to  bite  for  five  or  six  times  in 
rapid  succession,  merely  smearing  the 
part  where  it  is  desired  to  fix  it,  with  the 
blood  oozing  from  the  first  bite,  and  after 
the  third  application,  dropping  it  for  a 
minute  in  porter,  or  some  slightly  bitter 
mixture.  With  ordinary  care,  three 
leeches  may  at  any  time  be  made  to  do  the 
duty  of  a dozen.  Applying  milk  or  cream 
to  the  part  is  quite  unnecessary ; let  the 
place  be  clean,  free  from  hairs,  and  nothing 
else  is  required.  To  avoid  much  handling, 
glasses  have  been  made,  called  leech- 
glasses,  into  which  they  are  slipped,  the 
moutli  protruding  from  a small  opening 
at  the  end,  this  being  held  above  the 
place  selected  for  the  application  of  the 
leech,  the  animal,  having  no  escape,  fixes 
at  once.  The  amount  of  blood  each  leech 
abstracts,  with  what  is  exuded  afterwards 
by  the  aid  of  warm  water,  is  between 
three  drachms  and  half  an  ounce ; a good- 
sized  leech  may  contain  from  a drachm 
to  a drachm  and  a half. 

In  applying  leeches  on  infants,  care 
should  be  taken  always  to  select  a spot 
aver  a hone,  where,  in  case  of  necessity, 
pressure  could  be  established  should  the 
after  bleeding  be  difficult  to  stop.  With 
adults,  this  can  generally  be  effected  by 
wetting  a piece  of  lint  with  extract  of 
lead,  or  by  sprinkling  a little  powdered 
r.lura  over  (he  bites,  or  by,  in  extreme 
cases,  touching  the  openings  with  caustic; 
but  whenever  practicable,  iiressurc,  cither 


by  the  fingers  or  a bandage,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  the  best  and  most  natural 
way  of  stopping  the  hemorrhage  from 
leech  bites. 

LEEK. — The  Allium  porrum.  Tliis 
well-known  eulinary  vegetable,  a mem- 
ber of  the  onion  family,  possesses  many 
of  the  properties  eommon  to  the  order  to 
which  it  belongs,  besides  some  peculiar 
to  itself,  but  is  now  almost  excluded  from 
the  practice  of  physic  as  a medicinal  agent, 
though  in  many  respects  far  superior  tO’ 
either  the  onion  or  the  garlic.  Indepen- 
dent of  its  excellent  qualities  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  broths  and  other  culinary  pre- 
parations, the  leek  acts  on  the  system  as 
a diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  expectorant ; 
for  which  latter  purpose  pai'ticularly,  on 
account  of  the  large  proportion  of  muci- 
lage contained  in  the  plant,  it  is  admirably 
adapted,  especially  when  stewed  in  milk, 
and  taken  at  bedtime.  The  only  prepa- 
ration in  which  the  leek  is  now  employed 
medicinally  is  an  ointment,  applied  ex- 
ternally as  a stimulant  to  old  glandular 
tumours,  swelling  of  the  joints,  and  as  a 
discutient  generally. 

LEG. — The  lower  half  of  the  inferior 
extremity,  extending  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle-joint,  and  includes  -the  tibia  and 
fibula,  or  bones  proper  to  the  leg,  and  the 
kneecap,  or  patella,  besides  the  muscles, 
tendons,  ligaments,  and  articular  invest- 
ments, and  the  skin. 

Besides  the  ordinary  accidents  of  Dis- 
location and  Fracture  (which  see),  the  leg. 
on  account  of  its  distance  from  tbe  heart 
or  circulation,  is  liable  to  frostbites,  in- 
flammations, ulcers,  and  several  kinds  of 
diseases  and  affections. 

The  most  important  and  singular  disease 
to  which  the  limb,  however,  is  liable,  is  a 
sudden  swelling,  attacking  females  froiu 
between  twelve  hours  and  seven  days  after 
confinement.  This  disease,  known  pro- 
fessionally as  phleffmasia  dolens,  and  com- 
monly as  the  stcelled  or  white  leg,  is 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  child  before 
bhth,  or  during  the  progress  of  the  labour, 
on  the  l-^-mphatics,  inducing  a torpidity  of 
the  vessels,  which  eventuates  in  a white, 
odemntous  slate  of  the  entire  limb,  from 
the  groin  to  the  ankle,  though  more  jiar- 
ticularly  affecting  the  leg  proper.  The 
extreme  pain  and  heat  attending  the 
dropsical  appearance  of  the  limb  has  in- 
1 duced  surgeons  to  give  the  affection  the 
name  of  Phlegmasia  Dolens.  This  disease 
I is  attended  by  a large  amount  of  fcbriK' 
i iiTifation,  thirst,  a white  and  coated' 
i to'.mue,  and  a quick  but  feeble  pulse. 
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The  TKEATMENT  consists  of  saline  dia- 
phoretics, opium,  and  calomel ; the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  and  -warm  fomentations 
to  the  part;  at  the  same  time,  the  diet 
must  be  farinaceous  and  unexciting,  and 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  and 
inflammation,  tonics,  such  as  quinine,  "with 
the  mineral  acids,  and  exercise,  must  be 
employed,  with  gentle  friction,  or  the  use 
of  a current  of  mild  electricity  daily 
through  the  part. 

LEGUMINOUS  PLANTS.  See  Len- 
tils. 

LEMON. — The  Citrus  communis,  or  the 
common  lemon.  This  usefid  fruit,  a na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north 
of  Africa,  is  not  only  used  for  culinary 
purposes,  but  is  extensively  employed  as 
a medical  agent  of  great  value. 

Medical  Uses  and  Peepakations. 
— Aft  the  medical  properties  possessed  by 
the  lemon  derive  their  efficacy  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  acid  juice  it  so  largely 
contains, — properties  shared  in,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent,  by  all  the  family  of 
aurantiaceous  plants,  especially  the  orange 
and  lime. 

The  properties  of  the  lemon  reside  in 
the  juice,  or  in  the  citric  acid  it  contains. 
Lemon  juice,  or  citric  acid,  which  is  its 
active  principle,  acts  on  the  system  as  a 
tonic,  stomachic,  diaphoretic,  antiscor- 
butic, and  antiseptic,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  several  refreshing  beverages  and  effer- 
vescing drinks.  The  only  preparations  of 
the  lemon  used  in  medicine  are  the  dry 
peel,  the  fresh  juice,  and  its  active  prin- 
ciple, the  citric  acid. 

The  peel,  or  cortex  limonis,  is  some- 
times used  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  with 
or  without  soda,  or  some  bitter  bark,  as  a 
tonic  and  stomachic,  and  enters  into  the 
composition  of  some  bitter  infusions  and 
tinctures.  An  essential  oil,  obtained  in 
large  quantities  from  the  fresh  rind — 
oleum  limonis — is  never  used. as  a medi- 
cine, being  solely  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  a perfume. 

The  recent  or  freshly  expressed  juice 
of  the  lemon  is  used  as  an  antiscorbutic, 
especially  in  that  once  formidable  disease, 
the  scurvy,  for  which,  both  as  a pre- 
ventive and  corrective,  it  acts  as  a specific, 
the  dose  being  from  a teaspoonful  to  a 
dessertspoonful  twice  a 4&y,  taken  with 
a sufficiency  of  sugar  to  overcome 
the  intense  acklity.  In  this  state,  the 
free  juice,  mixed  with  a little  carbonate 
of  potass  dissolved  in  water,  forms  both 
an  effervescing  draught  and  a dia- 
phoretic. 
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In  some  conditions  of  gout,  particularly 
where  there  is  a large  deposit  of  chalky 
concretions,  the  lemon  juice,  taken  fresh 
three  times  a day,  is  often  attended  with 
great  success.  See  Lime  Juice,  and 
CiTEic  Acid. 

LEMONADE. — A cool  and  grateful 
beverage,  used  as  a refreshing  drink  in 
hot  weather,  and  as  a refrigerating  dilu- 
ent in  cases  of  fever  or  illness. 

There  are  many  methods  of  preparing 
this  simple  and  agreeable  species  of 
sherbet.  The  most  approved  plan  is  to 
infuse  the  rind  of  twenty-fom’  lemons, 
cut  thin,  for  some  hours,  in  six  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  first  extracting  a part  of 
the  oil  by  rubbing  a few  lumps  of  sugar 
over  the  peel,  and  infusing  them  with 
the  rind.  The  juice  of  the  lemons  is  then 
to  be  squeezed  into  a bowl,  and  mixed 
with  one  and  a half  pounds  of  lump 
sugar.  The  infusion  is  next  to  be  mixed 
with  the  sweetened  juice,  and  the  whole 
strained  and  bottled  for  use.  See 
Deinks. 

LEMON,  SALTS  OF.— The  article 
vended  under  this  name  as  a detergent, 
to  remove  ink-spots  and  stains,  is  the 
powder  of  a salt  obtained  from  the  sorrel 
plant — the  Sal  acetosella, — often  mixed 
with  tartaric  acid,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently with  oxalic  acid.  As  there  is  no 
lemon  whatevei’,  or  any  trace  of  citric 
acid,  in  this  salt,  care  should  be  taken 
never  to  use  it  for  medical  or  culinary 
purposes,  as  the  substance,  under  any 
cu'cumstance,  is  certain  to  contain  a large 
portion  of  poisonous  matter. 

LENITIVE. — A gentle  aperient. 

LENITIVE  ELECTUAEY.  — The 
compound  confection  of  senna.  A sub- 
stance made  Avith  powdered  senna  leaves, 
stewed  with  prunes,  sugar,  and  some 
spices,  the  whole,  when  properly  prepared, 
being  of  tho  consistence  of  a preserve, 
and  looking  and  tasting  not  unlike  one. 
The  dose  is  from  1 to  2 tablespoonfuls, 
eaten  like  a jam.  See  Senna. 

LENS. — A species  of  prism  for  con- 
verting into  a focus  tho  rays  of  light.  In 
anatomy,  tho  lens  is  the  crystalline 
humour  of  the  eye,  placed  in  tho  centre 
of  the  axis  of  vision,  and  has  the  power  of 
drawing  into  one  point  tho  rays  of  light. 
See  Eye. 

LENTILS.— A common  name,  a2Apliod 
to  all  leguminous  plants,  or  pulses,  or 
all  podded  vegetables  of  tho  pea  or  bean 
family  which  are  used  for  food.  In  Franco 
and  the  south  of  Europe  tho  Avord  is 
employed  to  express  a small  species  of 
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bean  plant,  very  largely  used  as  a food, 
both  boiled  as  a vegetable  and  made  into 
a bread  when  dried  and  powdered.  From 
the  faet  of  all  lentils  containing  a large 
proportion  of  nitrogen,  they  are  regarded 
as  highly  nutritious,  their  proximate 
principles  consisting  of  starch,  gum,  albu- 
men, sugar,  mineral  phosphates,  woody 
fibre,  and  water.  The  powder  of  the 
lentil  forms  a large  proportion  of  the 
invalid  food  known  as  the  Eevalenta 
Arabica.  See  Ikvaxid,  Food  of. 


LEONTODON  TARAXACUM.— The 
botanical  name  of  the  Dandelion  Plant, 
which  see. 

LEPRA.  LEPROSY.— The  disease 
known  in  Biblical  writings  by  this  name, 
and  which  was  regarded  with  such  disgust 
and  dread,  that  the  afflicted  were,  to  a 
certain  extent,  divorced  from  all  human 
ties  and  sympathy ; the  houses  they  in- 
habited razed  to  the  ground ; the  very 
bricks  and  earth  used  in  their  construction 
reduced  to  powder,  consumed  by  fire,  and 
then  carried  far  from  all  habitations,  and 
there  flung  to  the  ndnds,  or  cast  on  the 
waters, — this  once-fatal  pest  seems,  in  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  to  have  died  out,  or 
lost  its  virulence,  as  the  only  affection  now 
known  to  medical  men  at  all  approaching 
to  the  features  of  the  ancient  leprosy  is  a 
peculiar  scaly  eruption  of  the  skin,  to 
which  the  name  of  lepra  is  given.  See 
Skin,  Diseases  of.  Whether  the  disease 


which  forms  the  basis  of  so  many  serious 
affections,  and  that  national  scourge,  con- 
sumption, and  universally  known  as  SCEO- 
FULA,  is  the  modern  form  and  variety  of 
leprosy,  is  a subject  of  interesting  inquiry 
to  the  scientific  physician. 

LESION. — A surgical  term  for  any 
structural  hurt  or  injury  to  an  internal 
organ.  Any  wound,  breach,  or  loss  of 
substance,  caused  by  disease,  or  accident 
to  a part,  is  called  a lesion. 

LETHARGY. — A dull,  comatose  state 
of  the  mind;  a prolonged  condition  of 
coma.  A condition  of  the  nervous  system 
depending  upon  some  diseased  state  of  the 
brain,  by  which  that  organ  becomes  ex- 
cessively charged  mth  blood,  inducing  a 
partial  or  complete  state  of  apoplexy.  A 
symptom  of  many  forms  of  disease.  See 
Coma,  Apofiext. 

LETTUCE  {Lactuca  sativa).  — This 
well-known  salad  is,  in  a medical  point  of 
view,  chiefly  remarkable  from  containing 
a large  quantity  of  a milky  juice,  which, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  of  a con- 
sistency resembling  cobbler’s  wax,  afford- 
ing a narcotic  extract  possessing  the 
properties  of  opium  in  all  its  characters, 
only  very  much  milder. 

This  extract,  known  professionally  by 
the  name  of  lactucarium,  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh, 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century..  See 
Lactuca.  It  is  on  account  of  the  re- 
dundancy of  this  substance  in  the  lettuce 
that  the  sedative  effect  is  experienced  by 
those  who  eat  largely  of  the  plant. 

LEUCOMA.  — VTiite  specks  in  the 
eye.  Among  surgeons  this  is  regarded 
as  a diseased  state  of  the  lymphatics  of 
the  horny  covering,  resulting  in  an 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  frequently  called 
albugo. 

Scarpa  recommends,  as  a cure  for  this 
condition  of  the  organ,  a lotion  or  eye- 
water, made  by  dissolving  2 scruples  of 
the  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  sal  ammoniac, 
and  4-  grains  of  the  acetate  of  copper 
(verdigris),  in  8 ounces  of  lime  water, 
letting  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  straining,  — the  clear  liquid 
being  used  three  times  a day,  and  per- 
severed in  for  several  months. 

LEUCORRHCEA.— The  flow  or  dis- 
charge of  a white,  glairy  fluid  from  the 
vagina,  — the  Whites,  — professionally 
known  as  Fluor  Albus.  See  V omb. 
Diseases  of. 

LEVATOR.— A lifter  up.  The  name 
applied  by  anatomists  to  such  muscles  as 
lift  up  or  open  a part  of  the  body,  such 
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a-3  the  muscles  which  open  the  eyelid — 
levator  oculi ; the  levator  anguli  oris, 
or  the  elevator  of  the  angle  or  corner  of 
the  mouth ; and  levator  ani.  The  opposite 
set  of  muscles  are  called  depressors. 

LEVIGATION. — Eeducicg  substances 
to  a fine  powder  by  means  of  friction  and 
water.  The  article  is  laid  on  a smooth 
slab  of  marble,  and  by  means  of  a kind 
of  fiat-headed  pestle,  called  a muller,  and 
the  addition  of  water,  is  rubbed  into  a 
smooth  paste.  This  process  is  only  used 
for  preparing  a few  earthy  salts  and 
mineral  oxides,  or  for  mixing  paints  with 
oil  or  water  by  painters. 

LEY. — A strong  solution  of  any  alkali 
in  water ; a lixivium. 

LICHEN.  — A name  applied  to  an 
eruptive  disease  of  the  skin.  See  Skin, 
Diseases  of. 

LICHEN.  — The  botanical  name  for 
mosses  of  aU  kinds,  or  the  cryptogamous 
family  of  plants,  or  Algce.  See  Iceland 
Moss. 

LIFE,  ANIMAL,  consists  in  the 
regular  and  healthy  performance  of  all 
the  functions  of  the  body ; and  though 
two  of  these  are  called  vital  functions, 
the  action  of  one  is  so  necessary  to  the 
other,  that  neither  can  be  wholly  sus- 
pended for  the  shortest  space  of  time 
without  an  immediate  cessation  of  one 
and  all  of  those  operations  of  nature 
constituting  what  is  known  as  functional 
life. 

The  heart,  lungs,  brain,  stomach,  liver, 
kidneys,  and  pancreas,  with  the  skin  and 
tongue,  constitute  the  chain  of  important 
organs,  or  living  laboratories,  in  which, 
or  by  the  power  of  which,  the  several 
gr^t  offices  of  life  are  performed.  Of 
th*system  of  inferior  or  assistant  organ- 
ization, resulting  in  chylification,  lacta- 
tion, and  the  salivary  and  lymphatic 
systems,  ^vith  a few  others,  making  up 
all  the  direct  and  collateral  operations  of 
the  animal  body,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  speak  further  in  the  present  article. 
Any  one  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
•whether  belonging  to  the  first  or  to  the 
second  system  (except  two),  may  have 
their  operations  suspended,  or,  in  other 
words,  thrown  out  of  gear,  or  their  work- 
ing functions  completely  an'csted,  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  minutes,  or  probably, 
in  certain  cases,  for  houfs,  without  check- 
ing the  harmony  of  life:  but  with  the 
heart  or  the  lungs  the  case  is  diflerent ; 
for  if  the  action  of  |ither  is  completely 
suspended  for  a sj)ac'o  not  longer  than 
two  minutes,  the  blood  in  one  instance 
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will  coagulate  in  the  vessels  of  the  body  ; 
in  the  other,  the  lungs  will  lose  the 
power  of  transmitting  oxygen  to  the 
blood : in  either  case  death  is  the  result, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
whether  by  coagulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  vessels,  or  by  the  cutting  off  of  the 
oxygen  from  that  fluid.  The  blood  is 
called  a vital  fluid,  not  only  because  it 
performs  a vital  function,  but  because  it 
is  a ■vital  or  living  fluid : that  vitality, 
however,  only  exists  so  long  as  the  blood 
is  in  motion;  the  moment  it  ceases  to 
move  it  loses  its  integrity,  and  by  the 
time  it  has  coagulated  and  become  a clot 
it  is  dead.  Q'he  number  of  seconds  re- 
quired to  coagulate  the  blood  in  the 
vessels  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  time 
requisite  to  deprive  the  blood  of  its  oxygen 
in  the  lungs. 

Though  respiration  and  circulation  are 
esteemed  as  the  strictly  vital  functions, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  exists  a thu'd 
undiscovered  principle,  if  not  the  specific 
stimulant  of  both, — an  agent  generated, 
like  animal  heat,  from  the  two  functions 
referred  to,  and  while  in  full  operation. 

That  that  principle  is  electricity,  in 
some  form  or  other,  there  seems  every 
reason  to  conclude ; and  modern  investi- 
gation seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
such  streams  of  electrical  or  magnetic 
power  are  constantly  generated  in  the 
human  system  by  an  action  between  the 
salts  of  the  blood,  the  intervening  cellular 
tissue  of  the  lungs,  the  cai’bon,  and  the 
atmospheric  air. 

Whether  this  principle  — the  motive 
power  of  the  whole  frame,  and  the  vis 
vitae  of  the  old  philosophers — was  a mys- 
terious agent  imparted  to  man  at  his 
birth,  and  vaguely  denominated  the  soul, 
or  is  but  an  external  element  drawn  into 
the  system  from  the  physical  world;  or, 
finally,  whether  the  theory  now  broached 
of  its  being  the  first  great  vital  principle, 
generated  by  ceaseless  increments  from 
the  other  two,  and,  by  the  potency  of  its 
influence  on  the  frame,  serving,  like  a 
chronometer,  to  keep  the  wondrous 
mechanism  of  the  body  in  harmony  and 
time,  is  a subject  hitherto  of  profitless 
speculation,  but  one  that  may  hereafter 
become  a theme  of  fruitful  and  beneficial 
inquiry. 

To  enter  upon  the  question  of  what  is 
life  in  a physiological  sense  would  be  out 
of  place  in  a work  like  this;  it  will  bo 
sufficient,  in  conclusion,  if  we  say  that 
lifo  tiepends  on  irritation,  and  tlmt''irrita- 
tion  is  the  distinguishing  pvinci})le  between 
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organic  and  inorganic  matter,  or  between  an 
organized  body  andaninorganic  substance. 

LIGAMENT. — The  name  of  a par- 
ticularly tough,  elastic,  fibrous  substance 
or  texture  among  the  soUds  of  the  animal 
body.  Ligaments,  sometimes  called 
tendons  or  sinews,  are  of  various  sizes, 
shapes,  and  thicknesses : thus,  when 
thinly  expanded,  like  the  inner  skin  that 
envelops  the  different  sections  of  an 
orange,  it  is  called  a ligamentous  sheath, 
and  covers  each  muscle  of  the  body  in  a 
separate  investure ; when  bound  together 
in  bimdles  of  white,  glistening  threads, 
and  forming  the  two  extremities  of  a 
muscle,  it  is  called  a tendon  or  sinew,  the 
substance  commonly  known  as  paxwax; 
the  upper  tendon  serving  for  the  origin 
of  the  muscle,  or  its  place  of  attachment, 
and  the  lower,  and  always  the  longer,  for 
its  insertion.  |^ 

The  next  important  use  of  ligaments 
is  to  bind  one  bone  to  another,  and  all 
the  bones  of  the  skeleton  together ; they 
also  connect  cartilages  with  bones,  as 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  false  ribs 
with  the  continuation  of  the  breast-bone. 
The  manner  in  which  the  various  bones 
are  individually  connected  with  each 
other,  more  particularly  those  composing 
perfect  and  imperfect  joints,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  provisions  in  the  human 
anatomy,  combining  both  strength  and., 
neatness. 

The  third  general  use  of  ligaments  is 
when  they  are  expanded  in  fibrous  layers, 
like  parchment,  to  close  up  large  apertures 
across  bones,  as  in  the  pelvis,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  organs  within.  Liga- 
ments are  round  or  flat,  broad  or  narrow, 
and  are  named  sometimes  according  to 
their  shape,  very  frequently  after  their 
position,  and  sometimes  from  some 
speciality  of  their  duty ; or  else  they  are 
called  after  the  name  of  some  distinguished 
anatomist,  as  Popart’s  ligament. 

LIGATURE. — Any  tight-fitting  string 
or  cord ; a term  in  surgery  implying  a 
thread  tied  round  a bleeding  artery  ; a 
bandage;  a tape  drawn  tightly  round  a 
limb,  to  stop  the  circulation  in  the  main 
artery,  like  a tourniquet,  or  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  some  virus,  as  from  a 
reptile’s  sting.  Ligatm-es  for  arteries  are 
generally  fibres  of  strong,  fine  silk,  or 
unbleached  thread. 

A very  fine,  ductile,  metallic  thread, 
generally  of  silver,  has  been  much  used 
of  late  years,  though  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  silk  fibre  is  quite  sullicicnt. 

LIGHTNING,  DANGER  FROJSL— 


Though  every  one  is  fully  aware  of  the 
power  and  destructiveness  of  lightning, 
few  persons,  comparatively  speaking, 
know  how  best  to  avoid  the  possible 
danger  when  exposed  to,  or  overtaken 
by,  a thunderstorm;  and  still  fewer 
pause  to  exercise  the  commonest  judg- 
ment in  reflecting  on  the  actual  risk  they 
too  often  run  in  selecting  a place  of  refuge 
under  such  circumstances. 

Places  to  be  Avoided. — Anapproaeh- 
ing  thunderstorm  can  generally  be  fore- 
told with  accuracy  by  persons  accustomed 
to  observe  the  state  of  the  heavens,  and 
minutely  study  the  external  aspect  of 
nature,  while  a perusal  of  the  glass  and 
thermometer  will  always  give  the  scientific 
student  a timely  forekmowledge  of  coming 
events.  But  to  the  generahty  of  people, 
storms  of  this  nature  burst  upon  them 
unanticipated,  and  if  encoimtered  in  the 
streets  of  a town  or  the  open  country,  the 
only  misfortune  apprehended  is  a wetting 
of  their  garments  more  or  less  severe, 
while,  ignoring  the  lightning,  and  regard- 
ing the  rain  as  the  only  danger  of  a 
thunderstorm,  they  rush  to  the  nearest 
point  if  it  can  afford  only  a partial 
protection  from  the  shower,  without 
bestowing  a thought  upon  the  ^fitness  of 
the  place,  s9  long  as  it  will  supply  the 
purpose  of  a temporary  umbrella,  it  being 
often  the  very  situation  they  should  most 
carefully  avoid. 

How  greatly  might  the  number  of 
deaths  be  decreased  which  annually 
result  from  lightning  if  every  one  knew, 
or  those  who  knew  would  only  remember 
at  the  right  time,  the  following  simple 
facts, — that  lightning  is  only  electricity 
highly  concentrated,  and  that  there  are 
agents  which  attract  it,  and  others  which 
repelor  cut  off  its  contact, — ^in  other  words, 
conductors  and  non-conducto7's ! 

Foremost  among  the  conductors  or 
attractors  of  lightning  are  trees  or 
vegetables  of  all  kinds;  metals,  par- 
ticularly when  bright ; and  water. 
Among  the  non-conductors,  or  rcpellants, 
are  glass,  silk,  wool,  and  feathers, 
when  dry. 

With  this  knowledge — and  thousands 
possess  it — it  seems  like  an  actual  courting 
of  danger  when  persons  foolishly  or 
negligently  place  themselves  under  trees 
for  a shelter  during  rain  and  lightning. 

The  ancients  had  a belief  that  certain 
trees,  particularly  the  laurel,  were  an 
actual  protection  from  lightning;  nor 
has  faith  in  the  non-conducting  pro- 
perties of  that  classic  tree  entirely  died 
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out  yet ; still,  vdth  the  known  contrai-y 
effect  of  all  other  members  of  the  yege- 
table  kingdom,  no  one  is  justified  in 
wilfully  attempting  the  experiment,  but 
should  at  once  avoid  the  laurel,  and  every 
tree,  bush,  or  hedge  whose  boughs  or 
height  may  offer  a covering  or  a shield 
to  the  downward  or  obhque  direction  of 
the  rain. 

Independent  of  their  inherent  conduct- 
ing properties,  trees  or  fences,  when 
satm-ated  with  water,  are  rendered  even 
more  dangerous  than  when  dry.  For 
the  same  reason,  boat-houses,  cart-lodges, 
or  open  huts  with  thatched  roofs  are  to 
be  equally  shunned,  both  because  they 
are  vegetable,  and  in  a storm  retain  a 
large  amount  of  water.  The  margin  of  a 
lake,  a pond,  river,  or  even  a pool  collected 
from  the  falling  rain,  should  also  be 
avoided  if  any  temporary  shelter  should  be 
placed  near  such  accumulations  of  water. 

In  towns,  doorsteps,  the  mouths  of 
entries^  courts,  or  archways,  or  any 
passage  open  at  loth  ends,  is  very  dan- 
gerous. Whether  in  town  or  country, 
as  soon  as  a thunderstorm  breaks  over 
head,  all  pedestrians,  as  a matter  of 
absolute  precaution,  whether  ladies  or 
gentlemen,  should  put  out  of  sight  all 
watch-chains,  seals,  or  metallic  articles 
likely,  from  then-  glitter,  to  attract  the 
lightning  if  left  exposed  at  the  side  or 
waistcoat  pocket,  a danger  which,  since 
the  wealing  of  so  much  steel  crinohne, 
ladies  cannot  be  too  careful  to  avoid. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  watch-chain 
is  put  out  of  view,  the  umbrella,  if 
mounted  on  wire,  and  having  a bright 
ferule,  should  be  put  down,  the  ferule 
covered  with  mud,  and  the  whole  used 
as  a walking-stick,  rather  than  incur  the 
hazard  of  keeping  off  the  rain  by  walking 
under  a superior  kind  of  lightning  con- 
ductor. 

Having  taken  such  general  and  per- 
sonal precautions,  the  mdividual  should 
pursue  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  walk 
with  all  despatch  to  the  nearest  house ; 
or  if  that  is  too  far  to  bo  reached,  stand 
in  an  open  field  or  road  till  the  subsidence 
of  the  storm,  regarding  the  wetting  as 
of  less  consequence^  than  the  danger  of 
braving  the  lightnmg  urjder  such  de- 
fences,— care  being  alwiy^s  taken  not  to 
stand  near  trees,  water,  or  an  iron  fencing. 

Pbecautions  to  be  Taken. — When 
at  home,  the  safest  part  of  a house  dui'iug 
a thunderstorm  is  the  cellar,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  walls, — the  pro- 
babihty  being,  that  should  the  house  be 
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struck,  the  electric  fluid  will  be  diffused, 
and  pass  off  by  some  of  the  metallic  con- 
ductors it  would  meet  in  its  way  down, 
and  finally  escape  before  it  could  reach 
the  basement. 

If  the  cellar  is  not  attainable,  a room 
in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  the  centre 
of  the  room,  should  be  selected,  when,  the 
fire-u'ons  having  been  covered  with  the 
hearthrug,  and  any  other  bright  article 
removed  or  covered,  the  hafr  squabs  from 
the  sofa  should  be  laid  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and  on  these  one  or  more  chafrs 
placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
members  of  the  family,  who,  thus  removed 
ft’om  contact  with  the  walls  and  the  danger 
of  bell-wu'es,  will,  by  sitting  on  or  above 
the  hair  mattress,  be  isolated  from  the 
ground  or  any  conducting  agent.  A stiU 
more  perfect  isolation  may  be  effected  by 
placing. four  or  eight  common  wine  bottles 
ia  the  centre  of  the  room,  laying  a deal 
board  upon  their  necks,  and  putting  a chair 
on  the  top  of  this,  on  which  one  or  two 
persons  may  ascend,  and  with  almost 
perfect  safety  remain  till  the  storm  has 
passed:  the  mattress  may,  as  an  extra 
precaution,  be  laid  between  the  chafr  and 
the  boai’d. 

Treatment. — When  a person  is  struck 
by  lightning,  he  is  either  instantaneously 
killed,  partially  stunned,  or  rendered  per- 
fectly insensible,  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  asphyxia;  the  body  being  very  pale, 
and  the  limbs  extremely  flaccid,  and 
capable  of  being  moved  or  placed  in  any 
situation  desfred. 

The  insensibility  and  flaccidity  of  the 
muscles  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system. 

One  or  two  basins  of  water  should  be 
suddenly  dashed  on  the  patient’s  face  and 
chest,  the  parts  being  hastily  dried  before 
the  water  is  repeated ; hot  bottles  of  water 
mizst  be  applied  to  the  feet,  and  mustiu'd 
poultices  to  the  spine  and  pit  of  the 
stomach;  artificial  respfration  should  at 
the  same  time  be  adopted,  and,  if  neces- 
sary hot  tiles  applied  to  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  regions  of  the  spine,  the 
same  as  recommended  in  Drowning, 
which  see. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow, 
small  doses  of  brandy  and  water,  hot,  with 
spirits  of  sal  volatile,  ai'e  to  bo  given  every 
ten  minutes.  A hot  bath,  or  a stimulating 
injection  of  gruel  and  turpentine,  should 
also  be  employed,  especially  if  the  recovery 
be  long  delayed.  Attention  must  be  paicl 
to  keeping  the  body  warm  during  all  these 
mauipulations. 
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The  after  treatment  must  depend  greatly 
on  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient, 
and  the  severity  of  the  shock  to  the  brain 
and  nerves.  See  Asphyxia. 

LIGNUM. — A Latin  word  for  wood,  and 
as  a prefix  used  before  a few  of  the  woody 
parts  of  trees  to  which  neither  radix  nor 
cortex  are  applicable ; thus  the  chips  of 
logwood  and  quassia  are  called  lignum 
limniatoxyli,  and  L.  quassim ; the  word 
is  also  applied  to  the — 

LIGNUM  VITiE,  or  Wood  of  Life. 
— The  wood  of  the  guaiacum  tree,  or  tree 
which  yields  the  guaiacum  resin,  and 
known  in  common  by  the  names  of  lig- 
num benedictum,  lignum  sanctum,  holy  or 
blessed  wood,  and  lignum  Indiana,  Indian 
wood. 

This  wood,  a native  of  Guiana  and  the 
West  Indies,  is  greatly  esteemed  in  the 
arts  on  account  of  the  singularity  of  its 
layers  and  the  remarkable  closeness  of  its 
textm-e.  In  medicine,  it  is  only  noted  for 
yielding  the  resin  ah'eady  mentioned, 
which  see. 

LIMATURA  FERRI,  Ikon  Filings. 
— The  common  filings  of  a smithy,  drawn 
through  a sieve  by  means  of  a magnet,  to 
separate  them  from  all  impurities,  and 
used  in  medicine  as  a tonic.  See  Iron. 

LIME. — Calx.  An  alkaline  earth,  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  a pure  earth,  but 
now,  by  chemical  investigation,  discovered 
to  be  an  oxide  of  a metal,  calcium. 
The  carbonate  of  this  metallic  earth  is  more 
generally  found  in  a native  form  than  any 
other  earthy  compound  used  in  medicine  : 
marble,  chalk,  shells  of  fish,  and  insects, 
are  all  carbonates  of  lime,  and  only  requne 
a strong  fire,  such  a heat  as  that  generated 
in  kUns,  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  their  composition,  and  convert  the 
marble,  chalk,  or  shells  into  "quick-lime.” 

Preparations  and  Uses. — The  pre- 
parations of  lime  in  general  use  for 
medical  purposes  are, — 

1st.  The  Carbonate  of  Lime,  or  common 
chalk,  or  whitening,  though  the  prepara- 
tion in  general  employment  is  prepared 
in  a peculiar  way,  by  lixivation,  and  then 
precipitated  in  conical  masses,  when  it 
receives  the  name  of  prepared  chalk,  or 
precipitated  carbonate  of  lime,  crab’s  eyes, 
crab’s  claws,  &c. 

2nd.  I:h.c  Muriate  of  Lime,  which  from 
being  always  kept  in  the  form  of  solution, 
is  called  the  liquor  calcis  muriaiis,  but 
according  to  the  modern  nomenclature, 
the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  calcium. 

3rd.  Chloride  of  Lime.  This  preparation 
of  lime  is  used  either  in  the  form  of  a 


powder,  or  dissolved  in  water,  and  as  a 
disinfectant  is  very  largely  employed. 

4).  The  Phosphate  of  Lime.  This  prepa- 
ration, the  basis  of  all  bones,  was  some 
years  ago  very  largely  used  in  medicine, 
the  burnt  shavings  of  hartshorn  being 
employed  for  the  purpose.  There  are 
other  preparations  of  lime  in  use,  but  the 
above  constitute  the  most  important. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses. — Lime, 
according  to  the  preparation  of  it  em- 
ployed, acts  on  the  system, — 

1st.  As  an  antacid,  absorbent,  and  as  an 
astringent  in  diarrhoea  and  cases  of  re- 
laxation. For  these  purposes,  the  carbo- 
nate is  specially  beneficial,  in  doses  varying 
from  10  grains  to  1 drachm,  either  sdone 
or  combined. 

2nd.  As  a deobstraent,  tonic,  and  alter- 
ative in  all  scrofulous  enlargements,  such 
as  bronchocele,  or  goitre,  white  swelhngs, 
and  glandular  diseases  of  the  neck;  for 
which  diseases  the  muriate,  or  its  solution, 
the  liquor  muriatis  calcis,  in  doses  of  from 
10  drops,  four  times  a day,  increased  to 
30  di-ops  at  each  dose,  is  the  usual  quantity 
prescribed. 

3rd.  As  a stimulant,  antiseptic,  and 
disinfectant.  In  these  forms,  however,  it 
is  only  employed  externally  to  ill-condi- 
tioned or  sloughing  sores,  to  weak  granu- 
lations and  unhealthy  ulcers ; the  chloride, 
either  in  powder  or  solution,  being  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose. 

4th.  As  a special  and  local  tonic  in  all 
cases  of  rickets,  and  fractm'e  in  aged  per- 
sons, or  those  affected  with  a weak  and 
extremely  debilitated  constitution : where 
the  system  requires  a quantity  of  bony 
matter  to  give  firmness  to  the  bent  limbs 
of  children,  and  enable  the  fractured  bones 
of  the  infirm  to  throw  out  healthy  callus 
to  favom*  reimion ; in  all  such  cases  the 
phosphate  of  lime  is  of  great  benefit,  and 
should  be  given  to  children  in  doses  of  4 
grains  every  six  hours,  and  of  10  or  15 
grains  every  four  or  five  hours  to  adults 
and  the  aged. 

Finally,  as  an  anthelmintic,  a depilatory, 
and  an  escharotic.  For  the  latter  effect, 
especially  in  certain  phagedoenic  sores, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  some  por- 
tion of  the  ulcer,  a little  quick-lime  sprin- 
kled over  the  surface  is  all  that  is  necessary . 

In  the  first — as  an  anthelmintio— tlio 
preparation  used  is  the  aqua  calcis,  or 
lime-water,  made  by  slaking  a piece  of 
quick-lime  in  a jar,  then  covering  it 
with  water,  stirring  the  whole  completely 
together,  covering  it  closely  from  the 
air,  and,  when  clear,  giving  the  patient 
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from  a -wineglass  to  a tumblerful  three 
times  a day. 

Lime-water  may  be  taken  either  alone 
or  combined  -with  milk,  and  in  any  quan- 
tity the  stomach  can  retain.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  lime-water  has  the  power 
of  killing  and  then  expelling  worms  ; but 
this  is  a mistake:  it  has  no  effect  upon 
worms  whatever ; but  by  acting  on  and 
dissolving  the  slime  in  which  they  form 
their  nest,  or  nidus,  the  parasites  are 
easily  expelled,  after  a few  days’  use  of  the 
lime-water,  by  giving  a brisk  purgative. 
See  Worms. 

When  a person  is  severely  burnt  by 
quick-lime,  as  sometimes  happens  from 
stepping  on  slaked  lime,  the  best  applica- 
tion to  the  part  is  vinegar,  and  afterwards 
cold  water, — first  to  neutralize,  and  then 
to  wash  away  the  corrosive  powder. 

LIME. — The  lime  plant,  a species  of 
the  orange  family,  'the  Citrus  limetta,  is  a 
native  of  Asia,  though  now  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  is 
employed  to  form  hedges,  for  which  pur- 
pose its  prickly  branches  are  admirably 
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adapted.  The  fruit,  of  which  it  bears  a 
large  quantity,  resembles  the  lemon,  only 
being  smaller,  and  having  a nipple-like 
projection  in  the  centre  of  each.  It  is 
largely  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  acid 
juice,  which,  being  more  abundant  and 
cheaper  than  that  of  thp  lemon,  is  exten- 
sively employed  as  an  antiseptic  in  scurvy, 
for  which  it  is  now  universally  used. 

Its  medicinal  efficacy  depends  on  the 
large  amount  of  citric  acid  contained  in 
its  juice.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two 
tabicspoonfuls,  with  sugar,  two  or  three 
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times  a day,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease. 

LINCTDS. — Anything  to  lick ; a term 
used  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  designate 
any  soft  confection  or  mixture,  as  the  con- 
serve of  roses,  jams  or  jellies.  A vehicle 
for  any  medicine  to  correct  the  state  of  the 
mouth, — such  as  borax  and  honey,  which 
would  be  called  a borax  linctus. 

LINE  A ALBA. — The  White  Line.  A 
name  given  by  anatom,ists  to  a streak  of 
white  seen  on  the  abdomen  when  the  in- 
teguments are  removed,  caused  by  the 
blending  together  of  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

LINGUA. — The  Tongue,  which  see. 

LINGUAL  ARTERY  AND  NERVE. 
— The  nameofvessels  supplying  the  tongue 
with  blood,  and  the  sensation  of  taste. 

LINIMENTS. — A class  of  medica- 
ments used  for  external  purposes,  of  athick, 
saponaceous,  or  oily  consistency,  and  of  a 
warm,  stimulating  character.  The  word  is 
often  confounded  with  embrocation, though, 
properly  speaking,  the  latter  term  should 
be  applied  to  opodeldocs  and  spirituous 
compounds,  and  the  word  liniment  con- 
fined to  mixtines  of  oil,  hartshorn;  tur- 
pentine, and  the  common  essential  oils, — 
as  those  of  thyme  and  amber.  Liniments 
form  an  excellent  application  in  cases  of 
rheumatism,  sprains,  swollen  joints,  and 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  articulations 
and  ligaments. 

LIN  SEED. — Linum  usitatissimus. 
The  botanical  name  of  the  flax  or  lint, 
sometimes  called  rape  seed.  The  only 
part  of  the  flax  plant  used  in  medicine  is 
the  seed,  which,  made  into  an  infusion, 
forms  an  excellent  demulcent  drink,  parti- 
cularly in  affections  of  the  kidneys  and 
'bladder,  either  taken  alone  or  with  a small 
quantity  of  powdered  nitre.  When  com- 
bined with  sugar-candy,  liquorice,  or 
honey,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon,  the  infu- 
sion of  linseed  makes  a very  useful 
expectorant  beverage  in  cases  of  hoarse- 
ness, colds,  or  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  chest.  It  is  only  as  an  infusion  that 
linseed  should  be  given  internally,  for  if 
boiled,  so  much  oil  and  gummy  matter 
will  be  extracted  as  to  render  the  decoc- 
tion extremely  nauseous. 

A large  amount  of  coarse  brown  oil  is 
obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds, 
which  is  occasionally  used  in  preparing 
lotions,  and  when  mixed  with  an  cq^ual 
quantity  of  lime-water  forms  an  applica- 
tion formerly  largely  employed  for  burns, 
under  the  nameofCarronoil.  The  residue, 
after  expressing  the  oil,  is  used  for  feeding 
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cattle,  vmder  the  name  of  oil-cake.  The 
dried  seeds  are  also  ground  into  a powder 
known  as  linseed  meal,  an  article  much 
employed  for  poultices  in  cases  of  suppu- 
ration, rdeers,  and  glandular  enlargements, 
for  which  purposes  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended, on  account  of  its  retaining  its 
heat  for  a longer  time  than  other  poultices," 
and  its  soft  emollient  properties.  In 
making  a poultice  of  linseed,  meal,  care 
should  be  taken  to  pour  upon  the  powder 
as  much  boiling  water  at  once  as  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  poultice  of  a sufE- 
cient  and  proper  consistence,  as  the  after 
addition  of  water  will  foian  a lumpy, 
imsatisfactory  poultice. 

LIPS,  THE. — The  portals  of  the 
mouth,  and  often  the  most  expressive 
feature  of  the  face.  The  lips  are  princi- 
pally composed  of  the  orbicular  or  circular 
muscles  of  the  mouth,  with  the  insertions 
of  some  of  the  smaller  muscles  of  the 
cheeks,  such  as  the  levators  and  depres- 
sors of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  which, 
with  an  amount  of  cellular  tissue,  give 
that  prominence  to  the  lips  which  con- 
stitutes theu’  expression  and  beauty.  The 
number  of  nerves  and  bloodvessels  dis- 
tributed to  the  parts,  with  the  extreme 
dehcacy  of  the  inner  cuticle,  permitting 
their  colour  to  be  seen  through  its  texture, 
accounts  for  that  redness  deemed  so  cha- 
racteristic of  health. 

The  lips,  owing  to  their  sympathy  with 
the  stomach,  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane that  lines  them  being  a continua- 
tion of  the  internal  coat  of  the  stomach, 
participate  with  any  severe  or  chronic 
affection  of  that  organ.  Thus  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  the  lips  are  dry, 
hot,  and  the  red  inner  part  unusually 
florid.  In  asphyxia  they  are  purple,  or  of 
a dusky  hue ; and  when  the  blood  is  im- 
poverished, as  in  chlorosis,  or  anaemia, 
they  are  either  pale  or  white.  In  young 
persons,  and  those  of  a costive  habit  of 
body,  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
cracked,  rough,  or  bleeding  condition  of 
the  lips.  For  such  an  afiection,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  apply  lip-salve  made  of  olive 
oil,  white  wax,  and  spermaceti;  a few 
alterative  doses  of  cooling  medicine  will, 
however,  be  found  more  ellicacious  than 
•the  best  lip-salvo  ever  invented. 

The  upper  lip  is  liable  to  the  congenital 
disease  known  as  hare-lip,  and  the  lower 
to  a carcinomatous  ulceration,  usually 
called  the  smoker’s  cancer,  from  being 
frequently  induced  by  smoking  short  and 
dirty  pipes. 


LIPPITUDO. — A chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  margin  of  the  eyelids ; a disease 
commonly  known  as  blear-eyed,  the 
treatment  for  which  consists  in  a course 
of  mild  mercurial  tonics,  such  as  the 
Plummer’s  pill,  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,  and  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  applied  twice  a day  to  the  part,  and 
the  nightly  use  of  the  golden  ointment, 
or  an  ointment  composed  of  the  red  pre- 
cipitate and  citron  ointments,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  of  the  latter  to  four  of 
the  former. 

LIQUORICE  ROOT.— This  well- 
known  root,  the  Glycyrrhiza  radix,  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  Italy  and  Spain ; 
large  quantities,  however,  being  grown  in 
Yorkshhe,  the  plant  requiring  a light,  dry, 
sandy  soil. 

The  MEDICAI,  PEOPEEXIES  of  the 
liquorice  root  are  those  of  a demulcent, 
expectorant,  and  diaphoretic. 

The  PEEPAEATIONS  of  liquorice  in 
general  use  are  those  derived  from  the 
juice  of  the  fresh  root. 

The  most  important  is  the  article  known 
as  Spanish  juice,  though  the  largest  in 
quantity  and  the  best  in  quality  is  prepared 
in  Italy,  and  sold  in  tluck  black  sticks, 
each  stick  weighing  from  two  to  three 
ounces,and  stamped  with  the  word  SoUzza. 

The  next  in  estimation  is  prepared  in 
small  square  cakes,  and  named,  from  the 
town  where  it  is  grown  and  manufactui’ed, 
Pontefract  cakes. 

The  third  preparation  is  cast  in  small, 
quiU-hke  moulds,  and  sold  in  lengths 
like  pieces  of  black  pipe,  and  known  as 
refined  juice,  or  pipe  liquorice.  The  fresh 
root  cut  into  shreds,  and  boiled  with  Un- 
seed tea,  and  then  sweetened,  is  used  both 
as  an  expectorant  in  colds,  and  as  a 
demulcent  drink  in  afiections  of  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder.  AU  the  preparations  of 
liquorice  ai-e  beneficial  in  coughs,  colds, 
hoarsenesses,  and  sore  throats. 

LITHARGE. — A preparation  of  le.id, 
obtained  during  the  smelting  of  the  metal, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  great  heat 
used,  the  metal  is  partially  vitrified. 
Litharge  is  an  oxide  of  lead,  and  of 
different  colours,  being  cither  pale  or  of  a 
deep  red,  when  it  is  called  litharge  of 
silver  or  litharge  of  gold. 

Litharge  is  used  in  medicine  to  make 
the  plaster  commonly  called  diachylon, 
and  which,  when  mixed  witli  rosin,  con- 
stitutes the  adhesive  or  white  sticking 
plaster  in  such  general  use. 

LITHLE.— The  name  of  an  alkaline 
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eai’th,  some  forms  of  wliich  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  ru’inary  calculi.  From  the 
same  substance  we  obtain  the  lithic  acid, 
a principle  always  present  in  urine. 

LITHONTEIPTICS. — Medicines  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  dissolving 
stones  in  the  bladder,  or  minary  calculi. 

LITIIOTOMA'.— One  of  the  most  im- 
portant operations  in  simgery,  the  opera- 
tion termed  cutting  for  the  stone, or  remov- 
ing from  the  human  bladder  such  calculi  as, 
from  their  size  and  hardness,  can  neither 
be  expelled  from  that  organ,  nor  broken 
down  in  it,  and  so  discharged  in  minute 
fragments  by  the  operations  of  nature. 
There  were  formerly  many  modes  of  per- 
forming lithotomy.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, all  these  have  resolved  themselves 
into  two  methods;  viz.,  by  making  the 
incision  thi’ough  the  perincBum  laterally, 
or  from  behind  through  the  rectum.  The 
latter  mode,  however,  is  now  but  seldom 
adopted. 

LITHOTEITT.  — A milder  and  less 
dangerous  mode  of  operating  for  stone 
than  by  lithotomy,  and  introduced  into 
practice  about  forty  years  ago.  By  this 
method  the  use  of  the  knife  was  not  re- 
quired, the  patient’s  system  was  saved  the 
always  serious  shock  of  a painful  opera- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  the  result  was 
perfectly  successful. 

The  operation  consisted  in  passing  into 
the  bladder  a long,  bougie-shaped  instru- 
ment, which,  at  the  will  of  the  surgeon, 
expanded  into  three  or  more  limbs,  like 
the  opening  wires  •with  which  corks  are 
drawn  from  a bottle.  The  operator,  having 
felt  about  the  bladder  for  the  stone, 
opened  his  instrument  by  a spring,  and 
grasped  the  calculus  between  its  blades, 
then,  by  a screw  at  the  extremity,  secured 
it  in  these  iron  fingers ; he  next  passed  a 
very  fine,  needle-like  drill  down  the  hol- 
low centre  of  the  instrument,  till  the 
shai’p-pointed  stillet,  armed  with  a screw, 
■was  brought  in  con  tact  with  the  imprisoned 
stone,  through  which,  by  means  of  a lever 
handle,  it  was  eventually  drilled.  The 
screw  was  then  withdrawn,  a greater  pres- 
sure put  on  the  blades  of  the  instrument, 
beneath  which  the  perforated  calculus 
usually  broke  down,  either  into  masses 
or  into  powder.  If  the  fra^ents  are  too 
largo  to  be  brought  out  in  the  instrument, 
or  passed  naturally,  eaph  piece  must  be 
caught,  and  treatecl  precisely  in  the  same 
way,  till  suflicicntly  comminuted  to  be 
expelled  wdth  the  contents  of  the  bladder. 
Such  operations  were  seldom  completed  at 
one  time,  the  patient,  for  several  reasons, 
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being  allowed  a few  days’  interval  between 
each  stage  of  this  tardy  and  but  slightly 
painful  operation. 

LITMUS. — A blue  or  purple  pigment 
or  colom'ing  matter,  obtained  from  the 
Lichen  orcilla,  and  known  in  its  liquid 
form  as  archil.  From  its  extreme  sus- 
ceptibility to  acids,  chemists  use  paper 
soaked  in  a watery  solution  of  the  litmus, 
and  then  dried,  to  test  various  substances 
for  the  presence  of  acid,  the  existence  of 
free  acid  being  instantly  certified  by  the 
blue  htmus  paper  becoming  of  a bright 
red. 

LIVEE,  THE. — This  is  the  largest 
gland  in  the  body,  and  is  divided  into 
three  lobes  and  two  appendages,  and  lies 
across  the  abdomen,  extending  from  the 
right  hypochondi’iae  region,  over  the 
epigastric,  into  the  left  hypochondriac 
region. 

The  liver  consists  of  a multiplicity  of 
minute  glands  or  lobules,  each  lobule  con- 
sisting of  a ramification  of  an  artery,  vein, 
and  duct,  bound  together  by  what  anato- 
mists call  parenchyma,  or  a kind  of  cellular 
tissue.  Each  lobule,  though  not  larger 
than  a gi'ain  of  sago,  is  a distinct  secreting 
organ,  the  liver  consisting  of  vast  numbers 
of  these  minute  points  bound  into  one 
homogeneous  whole,  which  is  divided  into 
the  larger  and  smaller  lobe,  and  the 
lobulus  spigelii,  and  its  two  prolongations, 
named  the  lobulus  caudatus  and  the  lobu~ 
lus  quadratus. 

The  function  which  the  liver  performs 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  nature, 
viz.,  the  secretion  of  bile.  In  all  the 
other  organs  of  the  system  the  secretion  is 
elaborated  from  arterial  blood;  in  the 
case  of  the  bile,  however,  the  process  is 
different,  for  that  fluid  is  secreted  from 
the  impure  or  venous  blood  brought  from 
the  bowels,  mesentery,  and  digestive 
organs,  and  carried  to  the  liver  by  the 
vena  port (B,  or  vein  of  the  gate,  being  dis^ 
tributed  into  every  lobe  and  minute  lobule 
of  the  organ,  where  the  bile  there  secreted 
from  the  impure  blood,  and  collected  by 
the  biliary  ducts  from  all  parts,  is  eventu- 
ally carried  to  the  gall-bladder,  from 
whence,  at  the  proper  tune,  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  duodenum,  to  separate  the  chyle 
from  the  chyme.  The  liver  is  nourished 
as  an  independent  organ  by  a special 
vessel  from  the  aorta — the  hepatic  artery, 
its  refuse  blood  being  carried  to  the  vena 
cava  ascendens  by  the  hepatic  vein. 

The  liver  is  liable  to  several  complaints 
and  complicated  diseases,  such  as  acute 
and  chi'onic  inflammation,  congestion. 
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suppuration  in  one  or  several  plaees,  and 
an  almost  total  cessation  of  the  action  of 
the  organ. 

LIVER,  INFLAMMATION  OF.— 
This  acute  foi-in  of  disease  is  charactei-ized 
hy  the  following 

Symptoms.  — Extreme  pain  in  the 
right  side,  increased  on  pressure,  the  pain 
extending  over  the  abdomen  and  into  the 
chest,  causing  dilEculty  of  breathing,  dry 
cough,  sympathetic  pain  in  the  right 
shoulder  when  the  right  lobe  is  chiefly 
affected,  and  in  the  left  shoulder  when  the 
lesser  or  left  lobe  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  disease.  The  whites  of  the  eyes  are 
yellow,  the  urine  high  coloured,  the  bowels 
confined,  and  the  tongue  furred;  the  pulse 
at  the  same  time  is  quick,  full,  and  sharp, 
or  roimd  and  full.  There  is  also  thii-st, 
heat,  and  restlessness,  with  the  usual 
febrile  symptoms.  Acute  inflammation 
of  the  liver  either  terminates  in  resolution, 
in  suppuration,  chronic  inflammation,  or 
in  an  impaired  action  of  the  organ. 

Teeatment. — This  consists  in  general 
and  local  bleeding,  and  the  warm  bath ; 
calomel  and  antimony  combined  in  pills 
or  powders,  and  saline  piu-gatives  to  carry 
off  the  contents  of  the  bowels.  These 
active  remedies,  however,  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  first  five  or  six  days,  after 
which  time  it  may  be  requisite  to  employ 
counter-irritation,  such  as  cupping,  blis- 
ters, or  stimulating  applications  over  thb 
seat  of  the  disease.  These  means  are  to 
be  followed  up  by  alterative  doses  of 
calomel,  dandelion  tea,  and  bitter  tonics 
as  a regimen,  to  which,  in  the  convales- 
cent stage,  the  mineral  acids,  and,  if 
necessary,  quinine  are  to  be  added. 
Should  suppuration  take  place,  the  abscess, 
if  pointing  externally,  is  to  be  encouraged 
by  hot  fomentations  or  poultices. 

LIVER,  CHRONIC  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF. — The  TEEATMENT  in  this  form 
of  the  disease  consists  in  the  exhibition  of 
mercury  in  small  alterative  doses  inter- 
nally, the  use  of  it  externally  as  a plaster, 
or  the  employment  of  the  following  oint- 
ment rubbed  in  over  the  region  of  the 
liver  every  night  for  several  times  in  suc- 
cession, intermitting  for  a few  nights,  and 
then  returning  to  the  use  of  the  ointment. 


Take  of — 

Camphor 1 drachm. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  10  grains. 
Strong  mercm-ial  oint- 
ment   2 drachms. 

Spermaceti  ointment  . G drachms. 
Mix. 


As  a tonic  and  stimulant,  the  hydrio- 


date  of  potass,  or  the  proto-ioduret  of 
mercury,  is  to  bo  given  in  mixture  every 
four  hours,  as  below.  Take  of — 

Hydriodate  of  potass  . 1 drachm. 
Mint  water  ....  7 ounces. 
Tincture  of  Colombo  . 4 drachms. 
Syrup  of  saffron ...  2 drachms. 
Mix  : one  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every 
four  or  six  hours. 

Or  iodine,  camphor,  and  mercury  may 
be  combined  in  an  ointment,  and  rubbed 
into  the  liver  every  night.  The  usual 
bitter  tonics  are  to  be  employed  to  give 
tone  to  the  stomach  and  system,  and 
where  mercury  is  inadmissible,  the  mineral 
acids  should  be  taken  in  combination  with 
them. 

Electricity  is  often  of  the  most  signal 
benefit  in  chronic  affections  of  the  liver, 
either  by  isolating  the  patient,  and  draw- 
ing sparks  from  the  affected  part,  or  what 
is  still  better,  by  wearing  for  some  time  one 
of  Pulvermacher’s  medico-galvanic  belts, 
particularly  as  a stimulant  between  the 
application  of  the  ointments  prescribed. 

A diseased  or  obstructed  liver  more  fre- 
quently results  in,  or  is  the  remote  cause 
of,  dropsy  than  any  other  form  of  disease; 
hence  the  necessity,  in  all  such  complaints, 
of  paying  early  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  liver.  One  of  the  most  useful  remedial 
means  in  all  conditions  of  diseased  liver 
is  the  dandelion,  or  taraxacum,  whether 
given  in  the  form  of  a plain  infusion  or 
decoction,  or  combined  with  liquorice  root 
and  powdered  nitre,  or  the  fresh  root  eaten 
as  a salad.  In  any  form  or  mode  of 
taking,  dandelion  is  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cacious medicines  that  can  be  given  in  aU 
biliary  affections,  especially  when  accom- 
panied with  blue  pill,  grey  powder,  Plum- 
mer’s pill,  or  some  other  form  of  mercurial 
alterative. 

The  Cheltenham  and  Bath  waters  are 
particularly  celebrated  for  their  efficacy 
in  restoring  the  invalid  to  health  who  has 
suffered  from  diseased  liver.  See  Bilious- 
ness. 

LIVIDITY. — Adiscoloured  appearance 
of  the  skin,  either  the  result  of  external 
violence  or  of  internal  disease.  Mben 
caused  by  external  means,  the  lividity  is 
called  ecchynwsis.  When  the  result  of 
drowning,  or  of  venous  or  impure  blood 
getting  into  the  circulation,  inducing  a 
lividity  round  the  eyes,  lips,  and  on  the 
fingers,  the  discoloration  is  called  as- 
phyxia. 

LIXIVIUM.— A lye  made  of  wood- 
ashes,  or  llio  salts  of  tartar;  a strong 
alkaline  solution. 
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LOBE. — A portion  of  a gland,  as  the 
lobes  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  thyroid 
gland.  A name  also  applied  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear,  the  in- 
ferior portion  of  the  helix,  the  part 
usually  pierced  for  earrings. 

LOBELIA  INFLATA. — A species  of 
tobacco,  native  to  India,  and  now  some- 
what largely  admitted  into  the  practice 
of  physic,  and  much  employed  by  the 
Homceopathists.  The  lobelia  belongs  to 
the  Natural  order  of  Loheliacece,  and  acts 
on  the  system  as  a sedative,  antispas- 
modic,  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and 
emetic,  acting  in  an  over- dose  as  a nar- 
cotic poison.  The  Lobelia  injlata  has  been 
successfully  employed  in  cramps  and 
spasms,  and  as  a laxative  to  the  muscular 
fibre  in  cases  of  incarcerated  hernia,  or 
strangulated  rupture. 


LOBELIA  INFLATA. 


The  preparations  of  this  plant  most 

f generally  used  are  the  tinctui'c  of  the 
eaves,  infusion,  powder,  syrup,  and  ex- 
tract. The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from 
20  to  4/0  drops;  of  the  infusion,  from  1 to 
2 tablcspoonfuls ; from  3 to  10  grains  of 
the  powder,  gradually  increased ; while 
the  dose  of  the  extract  is  from  1 grain 
increased  to  3 grains  once  a day. 

LO BELI A SYPHILITICA.— Another 
variety  of  the  same  family,  and,  like  the 
first,  a native  of  America,  where,  from  a 
belief  in  its  efficacy  in  lues  venerea,  it 
obtained  its  cognomen  of  syphilitica ; but 
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besides  exercising  a strong  action  on  the 
bladder,  bowels,  and  stomach,  as  an  emetic, 
purgative,  and  diuretic,  it  has  been  found 
unworthy  of  any,  claim  as  an  antisyphi- 
litic. 

LpCATILLI,  BALSAM  OF.— A dis- 
gusting compound,  made  of  wax,  lard, 
rosin,  and  tm-pentine,  of  the  consistency 
of  an  electuary,  and,  some  half  century 
ago,  swallowed  by  tablespoonfuls  by  per- 
sons gifted  with  stomachs  stronger  than 
their  judgment  or  good  taste.  The  nos- 
trum has  been  very  properly  exploded  for 
many  years. 

LOCHIA. — A term  used  in  midwifery 
to  express  the  natural  discharge  from  the 
uterus  which  follows  the  birth  of  the 
child  and  after-birth,  and  continues  for  a 
period  varying  from  seven  to  twenty-one 
days.  See  Womb. 

LOCKED  JAW. — Tetanus,  or  rigid 
spasm,  and  sometimes  called,  from  one  of 
the  symptoms,  that  of  clashing  the  teeth, 
trismus. 

Though  trismus,  or  locked  jaw,  is  one 
of  the  features  of  that  frightful  convulsive 
disease  known  as  tetanus  (where  the  body 
is  sometimes  bent  backwards,  or  to  either 
side,  till  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a di’awn 
bow,  the  bones  occasionally  broken  under 
the  contractile  force  of  the  muscles,  and 
the  suffering  of  the  patient  intense),  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  local  symp- 
toms affecting  the  head  and  neck,  result- 
ing in  locked  jaw,  take  jdace  without  the 
general  constitutional  convulsion.  It  is 
to  this  form,  or  trismus,  that  we  shall,  for 
the  present,  confine  our  remarks. 

The  CAUSES  inducing  this  generally 
fatal  malady  are  often  some  local  inj  ury, 
such  as  rusty  nails  running  into  the  hands 
or  fact,  bites,  lacerations  of  the  nerves  from 
foul  instruments,  wounds  received  in  dis- 
section, and  in  war  from  the  long  expo- 
sure of  the  wounded  to  wet  and  cold. 

Symptoms.  — These  commence  with 
pain  along  the  course  of  some  nerve  or 
muscle,  producing  hardness  and  rigidity 
of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  neck,  and 
throat,  accompanied  with  great  difficulty 
of  swallowing.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  pain  and  rigidity  involves  thochest,  ex- 
tends to  the  back  and  shoulders;  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face  arc  soon  afterwards  thrown 
into  violent  action,  and  the  jaws  clash  on 
whatever  is  placed  in  the  mouth,  and  soon 
after  become  so  completely  closed  that  no 
artificial  means  can  separate  them;  the 
eyes  protrude,  the  skin  of  the  face  becomes 
pale  and  corrugated,  the  nostrils  stand 
stillly  out,  the  angles  of  the  mouth  arc 
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puckered  and  drawn  forcibly  in,  giving  a 
ghastly  and  half-sardonic  g^in  to  the 
countenance;  the  breathing  is  short  and 
laboiu'ed,  and  the  patient  endures  terrible 
suffering.  During  all  the  time,  however 
severely  his  body  may  bo  racked  by  pain, 
the  patient’s  faculties  remain  clear  and 
undisturbed. 

Teeatment. — To  reduce  the  spasm  as 
quickly  as  possible  is  the  first  and  most 
important  consideration.  To  effect  this, 
drachm  doses  of  laudanum  should  be 
pom'ed  down  the  throat  while  the  jaws  are 
apart;  the  body  placed  up  to  the  thi-oat  in 
a hot  bath;  an  injection  of  warm  gruel, 
tinctui’e  of  assafoetida,  and  turpentine 
thrown  in  quantity  up  the  bowels ; and, 
finally,  the  whole  spinal  column  rubbed 
with  a strong  embrocation  of  oil  of  amber, 
tm-pentine,  ammonia,  and  camphorated 
oil ; long  strips  of  brown  paper  are  then 
to  be  laid  along  the  wet  spine,  and  a hot 
flat  iron  passed  a few  times  hastily  over 
the  paper,  so  as  to  drive  the  embrocation 
into  the  nervous  centre  by  the  heat  of  the 
iron. 

If  the  jaws  have  become  early  locked, 
one  or  two  of  the  front  teeth  must  be 
drawn  out  by  the  claw  of  the  tooth-key, 
the  tube  of  the  stomach-pump  passed  down 
the  gullet,  and  the  laudanum — or  lauda- 
num, gruel,  and  ammonia — pumped  into 
the  stomach.  Should  there  be  no  con- 
venience for  a hot  bath,  one  or  more  blan- 
kets  can  be  soaked  in  very  hot  water, 
hastily  wrung  out,  and  the  patient,  pre- 
viously stripped,  instantly  enveloped  in 
both,  laid  in  bed,  and  covered  over  with 
extra  clothes. 

Chloroform  promises  to  be  the  best 
remedy  to  reduce  the  spasms  and  relieve 
the  patient  of  his  suffering,  and  should  be 
properly  administered  by  a medical  man 
as  soon  as  possible.  Another  remedy 
much  recommended  for  this  disease  is 
Indian  hemp.  See  Tetanus. 

LOGWOOD. — This  well-known  dye- 
stuff is  the  wood  or  chips  of  an  immense 
forest  tree,  growing  in  great  profusion  in 
Central  America,  the  tree  deriving  one  of 
its  names  from  the  province  in  which  it 
abounds — Campechy,  TLamatoxylon  Canir 
pechianum.  The  logwood  is  only  used  in 
medicine  for  its  astringent  proper  ties,  and  to 
impart  colour  to  a few  mixtures.  The  pre- 
parations of  this  wood  found  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia are  the  chips  and  the  extract. 

The  decoction  is  the  usual  form  in  which 
the  wood  is  employed,  the  dose  being 
from  a few  teaspooni'uls  for  children  to  a 
wineglassful  for  adults,  in  cases  of  diar- 


rhoea and  other  relaxed  conditions  of  the 
bowels.  The  extract  is  either  given  in 
pills  or  powders  for  the  same  diseases,  and 
in  spitting  of  blood  is  prescribed  alone,  or 
with  kino,  in  doses  of  from  5 to  20  grains. 

LON  GIN  G. — A vulgar  expression  ap- 
plied to  pregnant  women,  when,  from  the 
state  of  the  system,  and  an  impaired  ap- 
petite, they  express  a preference  for  cer- 
tain articles  that  some  irmate  feeling 
teaches  them  would  be  beneficial  or  of 
service  to  their  state  of  health.  As  it  is 
seldom  that  those  desires  are  irrational 
or  injiu-ious,  such  solicitations,  when  they 
occur,  which  is  by  no  means  often,  should, 
if  possible,  be  always  complied  with,  for 
so  active  is  the  imagination  of  the  female 
at  such  times,  and  so  extraordinary  the 
sympathy  between  the  feelings  of  the 
mother  and  the  nervous  system  of  her 
imborn  child,  that  a wilful  rejection  of 
her  desires,  or  a rude  exposure  of  her 
wishes,  may  result  in  an  injury  or  dis- 
figurement to  the  infant.  On  this  subject 
see  PeegnaNct,  and  Mothee’s  Maees. 

LONGISSIMUS  DOESI.— The  name 
of  a long  muscle  which  runs  down  the 
spine  of  the  back,  and  assists  in  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  trunk. 

LONGITUDINAL  SINUSES.— The 
name  of  two  channels  formed  by  folds  of 
the  dura  mater  in  the  skull,  which  serve 
the  purpose  of  veins  in  the  delicate  struc- 
ture of  the  brain,  as  well  as  assisting  to 
support  the  lohes,  and  prevent  an  imdue 
pressure  upon  any  part  of  that  organ. 

LONGUS  COLLI.-A  long,  thin 
muscle  of  the  neck,  serving  to  bend  the 
head. 

L O T I O N. — A medical  preparation, 
used  as  an  outward  application  to  reduce 
the  heat  in  an  inflamed  part,  or  to  stimu- 
late some  indolent  sore  or  unhealthy 
ulcer.  CoUyriums,  or  eye-waters,  arc 

also  included  imder  the  name  of  lotion. 
Lotions  are  of  vai-ious  kinds,  such  as  re- 
frigerating, sedative,  stimulating,  astrin- 
gent, or  evaporating,  according  to  the 
effect  they  are  employed  to  produce. 

Hefrigerating  or  cooling  lotions  are 
made  either  with  sal  ammoniac  and 
cold  water,  or  iced  water,  and  may  be 
dropped  in  a continuous  stream  on  the 
part,  or  else  applied  on  cloths  wetted  m 
the  liquid  used. 

Sedative  lotions  are  prepared  by  rubbing 
down  opium  in  cold  water,  or  using  a 
strong  decoction  of  poppyheads  either 
warm  or  cold. 

Stimulating  lotions  may  bo  made  by 
adding  to  half  a pint  of  camphor  water 
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an  ounce  of  spirits  of  vrine,  or  3 grains  of 
sulphate  of  copper  to  1 ounce  of  water. 

Astringent  lotions  are  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 30  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  sugar  of  load,  in  8 ounces 
of  water,  or  by  dissolving  1 drachm  of 
alum,  and  1 drachm  of  sugar  of  lead,  in  a 
pint  of  cold  water. 

JEvaporating  lotions  may  he  made  by 
dissolving  2 drachms  of  sal  ammoniac  in 
a pint  of  camphor  water,  and  adding  1 
ounce  of  spirits  of  sulphuric  ether. 

LOVE  AGE. — A w'arm,  aromatic  gar- 
den plant,  belonging  to  the  Natural  order 
TJmhellifercB  ; formerly  used  as  a carmi- 
native in  cases  of  flatulent  hysteria,  but 
now  almost  unknown  as  a medicine  to 
practitioners. 

LOW  SPIEITS.  See  Vapotjes. 

LOZENGES. — An  agi’eeable  form  of 
medicine,  in  which  either  the  powder  of 
drugs,  their  essential  oils,  or  balsams,  are 
made  into  a confection  with  powdered 
gum,  lump  sugar,  and  some  colouring 
matter,  then  rolled  into  cakes,  stamped 
out  into  shapes,  either  oval,  round,  square, 
or  diamond,  and  baked  over  a stove  fire. 
Some  of  the  drugs  used  merely  impart  a 
flavour  to  the  lozenge,  the  quantity  being 
too  small  to  exercise  any  beneficial  eflect. 
Others,  again,  are  both  strong  in  quantity 
and  extremely  efficacious ; of  these  are 
the  opium,  ipecacuanha,  tolu,  cayenne, 
squill,  and  peppermint. 

We  only  speak  here  of  medical  lozenges, 
articles  which  may  be  relied  on  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  for  which  they  are  taken. 
Thus,  as  expectorants  for  coughs,  colds, 
and  sore  throats,  the  opium,  ipecacuanha, 
tolu,  squill,  and  cayenne,  will,  if  taken  in 
doses  of  one,  three  or  four  times  a day, 
be  highly  serviceable;  while  for  flatulence, 
or  weak  digestion,  the  ginger  and  pepper- 
mint lozenges  will  be  found  to  be  equally 
efficacious. 

LUES  VENEREA. — A fanciful  name, 
given  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  syphUis. 
See  letter  V. 

LUMBAGO. — This  extremely  painful 
disease  is  an  acute  form  of  muscular 
rheumatism,  attacking  the  mass  of  muscles 
situated  in  the  loins,  often  compelling  the 
sufferer  to  walk  on  crutches  from  the  pain 
it  costs  him  to  raise  his  body,  or  tlrrow 
the  irritated  muscles  into  action.  Like 
sciatica,  the  pain  is  augmented  by  the 
warmth  of  the  bed,  and  by  every  motion, 
and  from  its  affecting  the  adjacent  organs 
of  tlic  bladder  and  kidneys  by  sympathetic 
action,  lumbago  has  been  suj)poscd  to  bo 
some  distinct  aflection  of  those  parts. 
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Teeatment. — Intheacute  or  earlydays 
of  the  disease,  the  first  measm’e  adopted 
should  be  to  give  the  patient  a warm 
bath,  using  the  flesh-brush  freely  while  in 
the  water.  He  should  bo  then  placed  in 
bed,  and  the  following  powders  and  mix- 
ture regularly  administered.  Take  of— 
Dover’s  powder  ...  30  grains. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Antimonial  powder  . 9 grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders ; one  to 
be  given  every  four  hours. 

Take  of — 

Spirits  of  mindererus 
Ipecacuanha  wine 
Spirits  of  nitre  . 

TVine  of  colchicum 
Syrup  of  saffron  . 

Camphor  mixture 
Make  a 6-ounce  mixture 


ounces. 

drachms. 

di’achms. 

drachms. 

drachm. 

3 ounces. 

: take  two 


tablespoonfuls  one  hour  after  every  pow- 
der. 

Should  the  bowels  be  confined,  a black 
di'aught,  or  a dose  of  castor  oil,  should  be 
taken  after  completing  the  first  packet  of 
powders  and  the  mixture. 

Should  the  pain  in  the  loins  continue 
excessive  after  the  bath,  and  the  first  eight 
hours  under  the  effect  of  the  medicine,  the 
cupping-glasses  should  be  applied  on  each 
side  of  the  spine,  in  the  hollow  above  the 
hips,  and  about  eight  ounces  of  blood 
extracted;  or  else  six  leeches  should  be 
placed  along  each  side  of  the  spine,  a4d 
the  bleeding,  in  either  case,  encouraged 
by  folded  flannels  wrung  out  of  hot  water. 

As  the  pain  subsides,  the  Dover’s  pow- 
der may  be  given  without  the  calomel, 
the  mixture  continued,  and  every  fourth 
day  an  aperient  powder,  di’aught,  or  dose 
of  pills  given  to  prevent  the  opium  affect- 
ing the  head.  Some  medical  men  apply 
an  opium  or  belladonna  plaster  to  the 
back  when  the  pain  is  obstinate,  but  a 
more  certain  and  speedy  benefit  will  be 
obtained  by  passing  a 6-grain  suppository 
of  opium  into  the  rectum  at  bedtime. 

Care  must  bo  take,  when  convalescent, 
that  the  loins  are  well  protected  from  cold 
or  damp  by  a flannel  bandage  being  worn 
for  some  time. 

When  the  lumbago  becomes  chronic, 
the  treatment  should  commence  ivith  the 
warm  hip-bath,  which  should  bo  repeated 
at  bedtime  two  or  three  times  a week. 
The  hips  arc  then  to  bo  rubbed  dry  with  a 
rough  towel  for  some  minutes,  so  as  to 
excite  the  vessels  of  the  cuticle,  when  the 
following  embrocation  is  to  bo  freely  ap- 
plied for  at  least  five  minutes ; a sheet  of 
brown  paper  is  then  to  bo  laid  on  the  wet 
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back,  and  a flat  iron,  moderately  heated, 
passed  over  it  for  a few  seconds,  or  till  the 
heat  becomes  unpleasant. 

Mmhrocation. — Take  of — 

Camphorated  oil  . . 2 ounces. 

Oil  of  amber  . . . . ^ ounce. 

Turpentine  ....  6 drachms. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn  . 6 drachms. 
Mix. 

The  following  mixture  is  to  be  used 
through  the  daytime  as  directed,  and  when 
the  nights  are  restless  and  the  patient  has 
unrefreshing  sleep,  a 10-grain  Dover’s 
powder  should  be  given  about  nine  o’clock 
every  evening. 

Mixture, — Take  of  the 

Compoimd  tincture  of 
guaiacum  ....  1 ounce. 

Mucilage ^ ounce. 

Simple  syrup  . . . ^ ounce. 

Spirits  of  nitre  ...  6 drachms. 

Spirits  of  juniper  . . ^ ounce. 

Cinnamon  water  enough  to 

make  a 6-ounce  mixture. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours  during  the  day.  If  the  embro- 
cation fails  to  effect  the  relief  which  should 
result  from  its  use,  it  may  be  suspended, 
and  either  a blister  applied,  or  a poultice, 
made  by  mixing  two  parts  of  flour  with 
one  of  mustard,  laid  warm  on  the  back, 
and  retained  for  half  an  hour.  Whether 
the  latter — the  counter-irritant — is  em- 
ployed, or  the  blister,  must  depend  enthely 
on  the  pain  endui'ed,  and  the  probable' 
effect  the  treatment  may  produce.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  blister.  In  long-standing 
lumbago,  great  benefit  wiU  be  experienced 
from  electricity,  particularly  the  medical 
form  of  it  afforded  by  wearing  one  of 
Pulvermacher’s  belts  or  electric  chains. 
In  extreme  and  very  obstinate  oases,  the 
operation  known  as  acupimcture  has  been 
attended  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

LUMBAR  ABSCESS.— One  of  the 
largest  and  most  serious  collections  of 
matter  to  which  the  body  is  liable.  Lum- 
bar, sometimes  called  psoas  abscess,  is  a 
collection  of  pus  formed  in  the  lumbar 
region  of  the  abdomen,  adjoining  the  spine, 
which,  burrowing  under  the  psoas  muscle, 
after  a long  period  of  exhaustion  and  suf- 
fering, at  length  points  at  the  groin,  where, 
when  opened,  an  immense  amount  of 
matter  is  occasionally  discharged.  Sec 
Psoas  Abscess. 

LUMBAR,  REGION.— By  this  term 
anatomists  signify  all  the  space  defined 
by  the  five  lumbar  vertebra;,  or  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  loins;  a space 


bounded  above  by  the  tw'elfth  dorsal  verte- 
bra, below  by  the  first  bone  of  the  sacrum, 
and  embracing  the  lumbar  portion  of  the 
spine,  with  the  muscles  internal  and 
external,  and  the  integuments  of  the  part. 

LUMBRICI. — The  name  of  a species 
of  long  round  worm,  found  infesting  the 
intestines  of  children.  See  Woe.ms. 

LUMBUS.— The  loins. 

LUNACY.  See  Madijess. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC.— An  old  name  for 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  See  Silvee. 

LUNCHEON. — A supplementary  meal, 
principally  indulged  in  by  those  who  dine 
late ; and  to  such  persons  as  are  compelled 
to  postpone  the  chief  repast  till  it  super- 
sedes tea,  a luncheon  becomes  an  absolute 
necessity ; but  the  man  who  has  the  means 
and  opportunity  to  live  naturally,  and  is 
determined  to  preserve  his  health  and 
digestive  powers  as  long  as  possible,  will 
make  it  a rule  to  avoid  such  a system  of 
irregular  feeding,  and  remember  that  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  frame  is  the  greatest,  and  the 
physical  exhaustion  demands  repletion, 
is  the  proper  and  natm'al  period  for  the 
chief  meal  to  be  taken — chief  in  quantity 
and  in  the  nutritious  and  animalizing 
nature  of  the  food  taken.  See  Food,  and 
Meals. 

LUNGS. — It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  organ  of  the  body  displays  the 
most  wonderful  skill  and  wisdom  in  its 
construction ; but  in  point  of  vital  priority, 
the  lungs  imquestionably  stand  foremost, 
though  so  closely  followed  by  the  heart, 
that  it  is  a mere  difference  of  a second  or 
two  of  time  in  their  relative  importance. 

The  lungs  are  a light,  elastic,  spongy 
organ,  of  a greyish-pink  colour,  convex 
above,  or  anteriorly,  filling  up  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  cavity  of  the  chest  or  thorax, 
and  in  a measure  overlapping  the  heart, 
which  occupies  a portion  of  the  left  side 
of  the  space  of  the  chest. 

The  lungs  consist  of  a vast  nmnber  of 
air-cells,  the  terminal  extremities  of  the 
minutely  divided  bronchial  tubes,  arteries, 
and  veins,  the  ■whole  multiplicity  of  thc.se 
air-cells  and  vessels  being  bound  together 
by  a peculiar  tissue  called  the  paren- 
chyma. The  lungs,  thus  consisting  of  a 
vast  aggregate  of  minute  cells  bound  into 
one  perfect  organ,  arc  further  divided  by 
anatomists  into  the  right  and  left  lung : 
tlie  right,  which  is  the  larger,  consistmg 
of  three  lobes  ; and  the  left,  on  account  of 
the  heart  lying  on  that  side,  into  two  lubes. 

The  lungs  extend  from  the  top  of  the 
chest,  or  immediately  below  the  colhu'- 
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hones,  as  for  clown  as  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs,  in  front  touching  the  diaphragm, 
or  midriff,  but  in  consequence  of  the  posi- 
tion of  that  muscle,  descending  still  far- 
ther behmd,  and  terminating  in  a thin 
margin.  Externally,  the  lungs  are  every- 
Avhere  lined,  with  the  heart  and  all  the 
vessels  contained  in  the  chest — like  the 
organs  in  the  abdomen, — by  a serous 
membrane,  called  the  pleura  ; the  object 
of  this  investing  membrane  is  to  allow  a 
free  and  easy  motion  to  the  lungs  in  their 
cavity,  a result  which  but  for  this  provi- 
sion they  would  not  obtain.  Internally, 
through  every  bronchial  vessel  and  air-cell, 
the  lungs  are  lined  with  a delicate  mucous 
membrane,  a continuation  of  the  lining 
tissue  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  The 
trachea,  or  windpipe,  terminates  shortly 
after  entering  the  thorax,  in  two  branches, 
called  the  right  and  left  hroncMal  tuhe,  one 
proceeding  to  each  lung,  as  shown  in  our 
cut.  The  right  bronchial  tube  divides 
into  three  branches, — one  to  each  lobe; 
the  left  into  two,  for  the  two  lobes  of  the 
left  lung.  Each  branch  on  entering  its 
allotted  lobe  immediately  bifurcates,  or 
divides  into  two,  and  continues  in  this 
manner  splitting  into  forks,  diminishing 
in  size  as  they  proceed,  till  they  are  re- 
duced into  tubes  of  the  most  minute 
calibre,  finally  terminating  in  small  cells 
lined  ■ndth  the  mucous  membrane  that 
has  accompanied  the  trachea  and  bron- 
chial tubes,  and  here  terminates  in  an 
expansive  air-cell.  The  pulmonary  artery, 
as  described  under  Heart  (which  see), 
having  left  the  right  ventricle,  divides  into 
two  branches,  one  to  each  lung,  and  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  bronchial  tubes 
•divided,  diminished  in  size,  and  sub- 
divided, the  pulmonary  branches  running 
beside  the  bronchial  tubes  split,  till  the 
venous  blood,  carried  by  them,  is  poured 
out  in  close  contact  with  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  air-cells,  where,  at  every  in- 
spiration, the  blood  absoihs  through  this 
fine  tissue  the  oxygen  from  the  air, 
changing  its  colour  to  a bright  scarlet, 
liising  from  the  opposite  extremity  of 
these  cells  by  minute  vessels,  commence 
the  pulmonary  veins,  increasing  in  size 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  that  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  the  pulmonaiy  arteries 
decreased, tiW  two  large  branches  fromeach 
lung  terminate  in  the  left  auricle,  thus 
completing  the  first  circle  of  the  blood ; 
and  for  the  impure  stream  the  pulmonary 
arteries  took  to  the  lungs,  the  pulmonary 
veins  bring  back  to  the  heart  the  pine 
arterial  blood — the  liib  of  the  body.  See 
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Heaet.  The  lungs  are  thus  made  up  of 
bronchial  tubes,  vessels,  and  air-cells,  and 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary 
arteiy  and  vein,  Avith  the  membrane,  or 
parenchyma,  that  binds  the  whole  to- 
gether. See  Respieatios". 


THE  LUNGS. 

A,  B.  Eight  and  left  Lung. 

C.  Trachea,  or  Windpipe. 

D,  E.  Eight  and  left  Bronchial  Tube. 

The  lungs  in  adult  age  weigh  about 
4<0  ounces,  and  are  calculated  to  have, 
with  their  cells  and  tubes,  a surface  of 
thhty  times  that  of  the  body. 

The  lungs  before  bhth  or  breathing 
are  of  compact  feel,  dark  gi-ey  colour,  lie 
in  a small  compass  in  the  chest,  and  shik 
if  put  into  Avater;  but  the  moment  the 
first  inspiration  has  taken  place  they  ex- 
pand, fill  every  available  line  of  the  cavity, 
have  a crackling,  elastic  feel,  a pink  colour, 
and  float  if  immersed  in  water.  See 
Infanticide. 

For  the  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  respi- 
ratory organs,  see  Beonciiitis,  Pneu- 
monia, Pleueist,  Consumption,  &c. 

LUNGWORT.— A gummy,  slightly 
astringent  herb,  so  called  because,  in  the 
days  when  the  Pharmacopceia  consisted 
entirely  of  simples,  this  plant  AA'as  sup- 
posed to  exercise  some  beneficial  influence 
on  the  lungs  in  disease.  It  has,  hoAvever, 
been  long  out  of  use. 

LUPUS. — The  name  given  to  a pecu- 
liar and  malignant  skin  disease  Avhich 
attacks  tho  Avings  of  the  nose,  the  lips, 
and  other  parts  of  tho  face,  sloAvly  eating 
away  tho  part  by  a spreading  ulcer  called 
lupus,  or  the  wolf,  from  its  chief  charac- 
teristic, tho  eating  ulcer.  See  Skin, 
Diseases  of. 
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LUTE. — A paste  made  witli  barley- 
meal,  linseed-meal,  or  almond-meal,  and 
water,  and  used  by  chemists  to  surround 
the  necks  of  bottles,  or  the  point  of  junc- 
tion between  the  retort  and  receiver ; or 
any  chemical  apparatus  to  exclude  air,  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  contents.  A 
Ih'mcr  kind  of  lute  is  made  by  mixing 
pipeclay  and  linseed  oil. 

LUI^TION.  — The  displacement  of 
one  or  more  bones  of  a joint.  See  Dis- 
XOCATION. 

LYMPH. — A thin,  pure,  and  colouidess 
fluid,  circulating  in  the  body  in  a system 
of  vessels  specially  adapted  for  this  limpid 
fluid — the  lymphatics. 

Lymph  chemically  consists  of  fibrine, 
albumen,  chlorida  of  sodium,  phosphate 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of 
soda.  Though  the  term  lymph  should 
be  properly  confined  to  the  flmd  carried 
by  the  lymphatics,  it  is  often  applied  by 
medical  men  to  other  exudations  of  the 
body;  thus  the  fluid  inserted  into  the 
aim  in  vaccination  is  called  Vaccine 
Lymph,  which  see. 

LYMPHATICS. — A system  of  minute 
vessels,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  collect 
from  every  part  of  the  body  the  debris 
or  waste  of  the  cireulation — the  worn-out 
material,whether  sohdorfluid — and  convey 
it  to  one  common  centre  in  the  abdomen, 
where,  that  nothing  may  be  lost  that  can 
again  be  converted  into  use,  it  is  carried 
to  the  receptaculum  cliyli,  and  there 
mixing  with  that  nutritive  principle,  it 
proceeds  along  the  thoracic  duct  to  the 
heart,  to  be  converted  into  new  arterial 
blood.  The  lymphatics  of  the  head  and 
neck,  instead  of  passing  through  the 
thoracic  duct,  enter  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  dhectly. 

The  lymphatics,  hke  the  lacteals,  are 
composed  of  two  coats — an  outer,  which 
resembles  tbe  external  covering  of  the 
veins ; and  an  internal  coat,  which  is 
dense,  smooth,  and  polished.  Some 
anatomists  have  described  a third  or 
middle  tunic,  of  a character  analogous 
to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries ; this, 
however,  is  now  generally  disallowed. 
The  intemal  coat  of  the  lymphatics  is  firm 
and  strong,  and  thrown  into  crescentric 
folds,  which,  hanging  down  as  in  the 
veins,  perform  the  office  of  valves,  and 
prevent  the  return  of  the  lymphatic  fluid. 
Those  valves  and  folds  occur  so  frequently 
as  to  impart  a singularlv  knotty  appear- 
ance to  every  vessel  of  the  system.  The 
chief  external  peculiarity  of  the  lacteal 
and  lymphatic  vessels  consists  in  the 


uniformity  of  the  size  of  every  tube. 
When  an  artery  sends  off  a branch,  the 
main  trunk  diminishes  in  proportion;  and 
when  a vein  receives  a branch,  its  trunk 
is  proportionally  enlarged ; but  whether 
one  or  two  lymphatics  are  added  to  the 
main  channel,  there  is  no  difference  in 
size.  The  lymphatics  arise  by  minute 
orifices  from  every  part  of  the  body, — 
from  the  hning  membrane  of  the  abdomen, 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs 
and  chest,  from  the  investing  membranes 
of  the  brain,  from  the  mucous  surface 
lining  the  mouth,  gullet,  stomach,  and 
windpipe.  They  rise  also  from  all  the 
organs  of  the  body, — brain,  liver,  kidneys, 
&c. ; from  the  surface  of  muscles,  from 
the  bones,  and  from  every  part  of  the 
skin,  and  wherever  bloodvessels  circulate. 
Like  the  veins,  lymphatics  are  divided 
into  two  systems — the  superficial  and  the 
deep-seated,' — each  system  repeatedly 
inosculating  or  uniting  with  each  other. 
On  the  way  from  their  origin  to  their 
place  of  termination  in  the  thoracic  duct, 
the  lymphatic  vessels  pass  tlirough  a 
number  of  oblong  bodies,  called  absorbent 
glands.  See  Absokptiojt. 

The  following  cut  shows  the  shape  and 
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(7,  a,  a,  a.  Lymphatic  entering;  and- leaving 
6,  6,  an  Absorbent  Gland, 
course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  with  the 
knotted  appearance  made  by  the  crcscntric 
folds  of  the  inner  timic,  and  represent mp 
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the  manner  of  entering  and  leaving  an 
absorbent  gland. 

LYTTiE.  — Spanish  Hies.  See  Cait- 
THAKIDES. 


M 

M is  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  and,  as  an  abbreviation,  is  a 
letter  very  frequently  used  in  medicine. 
A.S  a niuneral,  M stands  for  mille,  a 
thousand  (1,000) ; and,  "with  a dash  over 
it  (m),  for  10,000.  It  also  stands  for 
magiste)',  master;  as  M.A.,  magister 
artium  (master  of  arts) ; M.D.,  mcdicinm 
doctor  (doctor  of  medicine) ; A.M.,  anno 
mundi  (in  the  year  of  t)ie  world).  M 
also  stands  for  midday,  or  noon, — A.M. 
and  P.M.,  ante  meridiem  and  post  meri- 
diem (before  noon  and  after  noon).  In 
prescriptions,  M stands  for  misUira,  a 
mixture ; M.,  misce  (mix) ; M.,  mani- 
pulus  (a  handful),  when  any  inert  or 
common  article  is  prescribed.  M also 
stands  for  mitte,  send ; as  thus : mitte 
liirudines  viij,  send  eight  leeches.  ■ 

MACCARONI. — The  name  of  a well- 
tnown  Italian  food,  made  of  the  best 
wheatm  flour  and  eggs,  and  formed  into 
long,  pipe-shaped  lengths,  about  the  size 
of  a quill,  and  which  is  eaten  very  largely 
on  the  Continent,  and  of  late  years  has 
been  very  much  used  in  this  coimtry, 
especially  among  invalids,  for  whom  it 
fonns  a highly  nutritious  aliment,  par- 
ticulai'ly  when  eaten  with  boiled  milk 
and  soups.  As,  however,  the  orthodox 
mode  of  serving  it  i^dth  milk  and  grated 
cheese  rather  demands  a healthy  than  a 
debilitated  stomach,  it  should  be  therefore 
carefully  avoided  by  the  invalid.  See 
Veemicelli. 

MACE. — A well-known  spice,  forming 
the  inner  envelope  of  the  gro\ving  nutmeg. 
When  the  capsule  of  the  nutmeg  bursts 
— which  it  docs,  like  the  husk  of  a filbert, 
when  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe — it  discloses 
a bright  scarlet  network,  investing  the 
whole  nut  in  a thin,  fibrous  membrane. 
This  inner  coat  or  tunic  is  the  mace, 
whicli  is  eventually  peeled  off  and  dried, 
when  it  loses  its  briglit  colour,  and  becomes 
of  a reddish  yellow.  The  mace  is  regarded 
as  the  most  choice  of  all  the  spices,  and 
accordingly  always  realizes  a high  price. 
It  contains  a very  large  proportion  of 
essential  oil,  on  account  of  which  mace 
is  never  employed  alone  in.  medicine, 
though  in  its  properties  possessing  the 
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usual  canninative  character  of  other 
spices.  See  Spice. 

MACERATION.  — The  digestion  of 
any  substance  for  a certain  time  in  cold 
water.  A term  used  in  pharmacy. 

MADDER.  — The  tinctora  ruhia  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  This  dye-stuff,  so 
extensively  cultivated  in  Prance  and 
Germany  for  its  colouring  properties, 
though  once  used  as  an  emmenagogue, 
is  now  never  prescribed  by  medical  men 
except  as  an  experiment,  to  show  how 
inveterate  are  its  colouring  properties, 
dyeing  all  the  secretions,  the  muscles, 
and  even  the  bones,  of  a deep  red  colour, 
after  only  a few  hours’  use. 

MADNESS  OE  MANIA;  IN- 
SANITY OK  LUNACY.  — Names  ex- 
pressive of  an  unsound  state  of  mind,  or 
a disordered  intellect.  There  are  two 
conditions  of  madness,  or  stages  in  this 
mental  disorder;  one  characterized  by 
violent  and  unrestrained  behaviour,  and 
an  irritability  which  drives  the  patient  to 
commit  the  most  wild  and  often  grotesque 
and  extravagant  actions,  and,  when 
opposed  in  Ins  headstrong  fancies  and 
impressions,  causing  him  to  perpetrate 
acts  of  the  most  violent  and  vindictive 
natm’e.  It  is  to  this  condition  of  mental 
aberration  that  the  term  mania  is  properly 
applied,  or  the  sthenic  form  of  insanity. 
In  the  other  form  or  stage,  all  the  out- 
ward expressions  are  of  a sad  or  despond- 
ing character,  attended  with  a loathing 
or  disgust  of  life,  a weariness  of  all  sub- 
jects, and  a settled  despair,  with  frequent 
attempts,  either  openly  or  covertly  made, 
to  shake  off  a life  which  is  regarded  as  an 
intolerable  burden ; in  other  w^ords,  tO' 
rid  himself  by  his  own  hands  of  what  he 
regards  as  a hateful  existence.  This  con- 
dition is  called  melancholia,  or  the  low 
asthenic  form  of  insanity. 

Though  there  are  many  forms  and 
varieties  of  brain  affections,  according  to 
the  locahty  and  specialities  of  the  attack, 
mental  derangement  is  usually  divided 
into  the  above  two  primary  conditions  of 
mania  and  melancholia,  or  raving  and 
melancholy  madness. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
madness  is  a disease  or  perversion  of  the 
intellectual  or  reasoning  faculties;  this, 
however,  has  been  proved  to  be  a mistake, 
for  cases  frequently  arise  where  the  mental 
illness  is  confined  to  a diseased  perversion 
of  the  moral  affections  exclusively,  wdth 
little  or  no  apparent  injury  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties. 

Whether  the  disease  assumes  the  form 
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of  mania  or  melancholia  depends  more 
on  tlic  constitutional  characteristics  of 
tlio  patient  than  on  the  nature  or  severity 
of  the  immediately  exciting  cause. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  in  such  a work 
as  this,  to  enter  at  length  on  a subject  of 
such  importance  as  the  one  embraced  in 
the  sanity  or  sickness  of  the  human  mind, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  knowledge  forms  an  cnthely  distinct 
branch  of  practice,  requiring  many  years 
of  close  study  and  observation  to  give  the 
practitioner  any  claim  to  respect  or  con- 
fidence in  this  branch  of  the  profession; 
while,  to  make  the  subject  still  more 
difficult,  there  are  almost  as  many  theories 
or  opjiosito  views  entertained  on  mental 
derangement  as  there  are  practitioners  of 
madness.  We  shaO,  therefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  a few  general  facts  and  prin- 
ciples connected  with  mental  disease,  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  may  deshe  to 
consult  the  subject,  till  the  patient  can 
be  removed  into  the  care  of  those  whose 
medical  education  has  specially  fitted  them 
for  so  responsible  a duty. 

Madnessfrequently  terminates  in  melan- 
choly, which,  in  its  turn,  may  degenerate 
into  chronic  or  incurable  derangement, 
or  fatuity,  a condition  which  assumes 
innumerable  forms.  Intellectual  aberra- 
tion, as  a diseased  state  of  the  reasoning 
faculties  is  sometimes  called,  may  be 
general  or  only  partial,  when,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  the  affection 
is  called  monomania,  or  madness  on  one 
point,  or  respecting  one  set  of  ideas; 
kleptomania,  when  a person,  placed  by 
fortune  above  all  need  or  reason  of 
temptation,  pilfers  articles  for  which  he 
or  she  can  have  no  possible  occasion. 

Another  form  of  madness  is  charac- 
terized by  a perpetual  restlessness,  with 
a .partial  loss  of  that  sensibility  to  external 
objects  which  constitutes  the  harmony 
of  physical  life;  a neglect  of  all  moral 
restraint,  causing  the  patient  to  commit 
acts  which  exclude  him  from  society,  or 
prompting  him  to  acts  of  extravagant 
folly,  or  to  give  expression  to  a rapid 
tlow  of  unconnected  ideas  : this  condition 
is  called  dementia,  or  incoherent  madness. 

The  basis  of  nearly  all  the  forms  of 
madness  is  some  strong  and  rooted  im- 
pressiou  or  delusion  in  the  patient’s  mind, 
always  erroneous,  sometimes  harmless, 
but  often  leading  to  such  violent  oppo- 
sition ns  to  compel  the  confinement  of 
the  patient,  and  to  save  injury  to  himself 
and  others  by  the  restrictions  of  a strait- 
waistcoat. 


The  CAUSES  which  lead  to  maduess  are 
cither  moral  or  physical ; and  when  both 
exist  together,  the  first  becomes  the  remote, 
the  latter  the  immediate  and  exciting 
cause. 

Moral  Causes. — These  are  love,  fear, 
sudden  and  great  fright,  religious  despon- 
dency, ambition,  reverse  of  fortune,  and 
domestic  unhappiness,  which  last  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  of 
all  sources  of  mental  aberration. 

Physical  Causes. — These  are,  in  the 
first  place,  organic  and  functional,  or 
symptomatic.  When  induced  by  organic 
causes,  the  madness  may  result  from  some 
injury  suffered  on  the  head  from  blows, 
falls,  concussion,  or  effusion,  as  in  apo- 
f)lexy,  either  inducing  a lesion,  affecting 
the  whole  or  only  a part  of  the  biain,  or 
indirectly  acting  on  the  great  nervous 
centres.  When  functional,  or  symp- 
tomatic, the  brain  is  affected  indirectly, 
as  in  cases  of  worms  in  children,  leading 
to  hydrocephalus,  or  water  on  the  head ; 
and  when  in  typhus  and  other  fevers, 
mania  is  induced  from  the  general  shock 
to  the  nervous  system  by  the  severity  of 
the  inflammatory  action,  or  the  exhaust- 
ing nature  of  the  malady. 

General  Symptoais.  — A peculiar 
character  of  the  face,  giving  it  either  a 
square  and  fiat,  or  sharp,  piercing  ex- 
pression; a remarkable  appearance  of 
the  eyes,  which  are  often  protruded,  and 
■ have  a wild,  restless  look ; great  agitation 
of  the  facial  muscles,  and  sometimes  of 
the  entire  body;  indifference  to  heat  or 
cold,  or  any  vicissitude  of  temperature; 
and  an  extraordinary  insusceptibility  to 
contagious  diseases.  The  stomach  and 
bowels — indeed,  all  the  functions  of  the 
body — are  either  not  at  all  or  only  very 
partially  influenced  by  those  causes  which 
in  health  would  have  hcen  certain  to 
affect  them ; hence  the  torpidity  of  the 
bowels,  them  obstinate  constipation,  the 
scanty  and  high-coloured  urine,  and  the 
insensibility  of  the  stomach.  There  is 
an  absence  of  tranquillity  and  repose; 
disinclination  to  sleep ; excessive  and 
boisterous  animal  spirits ; erroneous  im- 
pressions, or  a faulty  imagination ; in- 
cessant talking,  singing,  or  fitful  bursts 
of  laughter;  crowing,  shouting,  or  dis- 
cordant noises;  the  conversations  are 
often  gross,  and  the  gestures  and  actions 
offensive  or  obscene ; the  whole  external 
character  and  functional  actions  of  the 
patient  being  indicative  of  a high  state 
I of  nervous  tension  and  excitement, 
i Sometimes,  however,  there  are  clear 
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evidences  that  the  individual  suffers 
acutely,  either  in  the  brain,  lungs,  or 
abdominal  viscera,  shoTO  by  the  abrupt 
cessation  of  his  talking  or  his  hilarity,  or 
by  his  shai-p  exclamations  of  pain,  by  the 
beating  of  his  head,  breast,  or  stomach 
■with  his  open  hands  or  clenched  lists. 
These  manifestations  are  accompanied 
by  evacuations,  by  the  high  colour  and 
scantiness  of  the  Avater,  a dry,  hot  skin, 
or  a cuticle  cold  and  harsh  to  the  feel; 
at  other  times  a clammy  perspiration 
bedews  the  body,  the  breath  is  hot  and 
foetid,  and  the  respiration  hard  and 
laboured. 

In  countries  where  there  is  little  political 
rivalry  or  social  contention — where  there 
are  few  commercial  speculations,  or  great 
inducements  held  out  to  stimulate  am- 
bition— the  proportion  of  cases  of  mania 
as  compared  with  the  population  is  ex- 
tremely small ; thus,  in  Italy,  Russia, 
and  Egypt,  where  the  people  are  content 
with  their  lot,  and,  like  children,  satisfied 
with  the  government  given  to  them,  the 
sum  of  insanity  ranges  very  low. 

In  Great  Britain,  however,  the  case  is 
very  different,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  insanity,  in  one  or  other  of  its 
forms,  is  fearfully  on  the  increase.  We 
may  blink  the  fact,  and  strive  to  suppress 
the  truth  so  palpably  apparent,  but  the 
evidence  of  the  assertion  will  be  heard, 
and  leaves  no  loophole  for  incertitude  or 
doubt. 

That  the  go-ahead  and  “ fast”  practices 
of  the  times — the  emulous  struggle  to 
obtain  position  and  fortune,  and  realize 
in  a few  years  the  independence  which 
the  former  generation  devoted  a lifetime 
to  acquire — is  exercising  a fearful  influence 
on  the  health  and  stamina  of  the  intellect 
of  this  country  is  a fact  beyond  all  dispute. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  can  be  kept  on  the  stretch  for  so 
many  years  with  impunity,  more  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  remembered  how 
artificially  the  man  of  business  generally 
lives  ; — the  breakfast  hurried,  the  raid-day 
meal  postponed  for  a fashionable  repost 
at  tea-time,  to  which,  frequently  without 
appetite  or  desire,  the  merchant  or  pro- 
fessional sits  down,  endeavouring  to  obtain 
from  variety  or  wine  the  stamina  Avhich 
a substantial  meal  can  alone  impart. 

The  TREATMENT  of  insanity  or  madness 
consists  of  two  distinct  systems — tlic  moral 
and  tlic  physical ; or  tliat  of  remedies 
applicfl  to  the  mind,  and  agents  given  to 
the  body.  Tlie  spread  of  knowledge,  and 
the  advance  of  a higher  order  of  Christian 
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philanthropy,  has,  within  the  last  half 
century,  done  much  in  the  way  of 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  insane, 
and  inculcating  a wiser  and  more  humane 
system  of  treatment ; but  though  the 
whip,  chains,  and  straw — the  practice  in 
vogue  in  the  days  of  Hogarth — have  long 
since  disappeared,  and  the  demoralizing 
custom  of  making  an  exhibition  of  the 
mental  misery  of  the  insane  — as  so 
graphically  depicted  by  that  great  paintcT 
has  been  abolished, — and  humanity,  as  a 
general  rule,  now  presides  over  the  men- 
tally afflicted,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
achieved  before  the  management  of  the 
insane  becomes  all  that  reason  and  hu- 
manity would  have  it. 

MAGISTERY.  — A term  formerly 
employed  by  the  chemists  to  denote  any 
preparation  supposed  to  contain  special 
virtues.  A precipitate.  The  word  is 
sometimes  met  with  still,  as  in  the 
magistery  of  bismuth,  the  sub-nitrate  of 
that  metal  being  the  article  indicated  by 
the  name. 

MAGNESIA.— The  name  of  one  of 
the  pure  earths,  having,  like  lime,  a 
metallic  basis,  called  magnesium. 

By  some  authors  the  name  of  this  useful 
di'ug  is  supposed  to  be  derivedfrom  magnes, 
a magnet  or  loadstone,  from  the  belief  that 
this  earth  has  the  property  of  attracting 
some  quality  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
name,  however,  was  more  probably  derived 
from  the  city  or  district  of  Magnesia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  over  which  Xerxes  made  the 
exiled  Themistocles  governor,  this  earth, 
in  all  probability,  having  been  first  dis- 
covered in  that  neighbourhood,  or  the 
Magnesia  in  Thrace. 

Three  centuries  ago  magnesia,  under 
the  name  of  Count  Palma’s  Powder,  Avas 
sold  in  Italy- as  a specific  for  many  dis- 
eases, and  being  greatly  believed  in, 
formed  a most  lucrative  business  to  the 
Roman  clergy,  who  long  had  the  exclusive 
sale  of  the  medicine. 

Preparations  and  Uses. — There  are 
thi’ee  forms  in  -which  magnesia  is  recog’- 
nized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia— rthat  of  tho 
carbonate,  the  calcined,  and  the  sulphate, 
or  the  cathartic  salt ; tho  effect  they 
produce  on  the  body  being  that  of  an 
absorbent,  an  antacid,  or  anti-acid,  and 
a purgative,  according  to  tho  preparation 
employed. 

1st.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  — This 
preparation  is  found  in  tlie  sliops  in  tliree 
conditions — that  of  an  extremely  light, 
Avhitc,  and  subtle  poAvder ; secondly,  in 
square  masses,  each  tho  size  of  a brick ; 
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and  lastly,  in  small  square  pieces.  The 
properties  of  the  article  are  the  same  in 
either  of  the  forms,  and  as  a coiTcctive 
in  heartburn,  or  acidity  of  the  bowels, 
each  of  them  forms  a valuable  remedy, 
in  doses  of  a teaspoonful  dissolved  in  plain 
or  peppermint  water,  or  from  one  to  two 
dracbins  of  the  lump  eaten  dry  once  or 
twice  a day.  In  the  heartburn  of  pregnant 
women  the  latter  form  will  be  found  very 
efficacious. 

2nd.  The  Calcined  or  Surnt  Magnesia. 
— This  is  simply  the  carbonate  put  into 
a retort  of  a peculiar  construction,  and 
a strong  heat  applied,  by  which  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  driven  off,  and  the  pure 
earth  or  calcined  magnesia  left.  This  is 
considerably  heavier  than  the  carbonate, 
though  still  preserving  its  light,  impal- 
pable form  of  powder.  Calcined  magnesia 
acts  on  the  system  as  an  absorbent,  and 
slightly  as  a stomachic,  especially  when 
combined  with  rhubarb,  ginger,  and 
Colombo.  Taken  alone  as  an  absorbent, 
when  there  is  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach, 
the  dose  is  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm 
or  a teaspoonful  thi’ee  or  four  times  a day. 
It  neutralizes  the  acid  in  the  stomach, 
and  not  unfrequently  acts  afterwards  on 
the  bowels  as  an  aperient.  This  prepara- 
tion must  always  be  kept  in  a closely- 
stoppered  bottle,  for,  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  attracts  the  carbonic  acid,  and  in 
a short  time  becomes  again  a carbonate. 
The  bulk  of  magnesia  has  been  always' 
an  objection  as  regards  administering  it 
to  children.  This  objection  has  of  late 
been  obviated  by  a preparation  called  the 
Heavy  Magnesia,  a dose  of  which  goes 
into  a very  small  space. 

3rd.  The  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. — A 
preparation  in  which  magnesia  and  sul- 
phuric acid  are  combined,  yielding  a bitter 
pm’gative  salt,  the  sal  catJiarticum 
aniarum  of  the  old  physicians,  who,  till 
the  analysis  of  our  mineral  waters,  and 
the  extraction  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
from  the  Epsom  waters,  were  in  the  habit 
of  prescribing  the  chemical  preparation. 
The  medicinal  properties  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts,  in  all  inflam- 
matoi-y  fevers,  and  as  a cooling  saline 
purgative,  are  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any 
salt  or  drug  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
dose  for  an  adult  being  from  4 to  8 
di’achms.  A very  excellent  preparation, 
called  Hinneford’s  Fluid  Magnesia,  is  now 
sold  as  a patent  medicine,  and  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  as  well  adajrted 
for  children  as  for  adults. 

MAGNESIA  WATER — An  effer- 


vescing antacid  and  refreshing  beverage, 
now  very  generally  employed  as  a slight 
stimulant  and  tonic  when  the  stomach  is 
out  of  order. 

Magnesia  water  is  prepared  by  making 
a strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, and,  by  means  of  a forcing  pump, 
charging  the  solution  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  to  saturation,  and  then  corking  and 
wiring  the  bottles,  like  soda  water. 

MAIZE,  OE  INDIAN  COHN.  — A 
kind  of  grain,  belonging  to  the  Natural 
order  of  the  Gramineai,  or  glasses. 

This  highly  valuable  article  of  food,  a 
native  of  tropical  climates,  but  growing 
abundantly  in  the  south  of  Europe,  pos- 
sesses— though  not  exactly  in  the  same 
degree — all  the  properties  that  render  our 
best  grains  valuable  and  nutritious,  and, 
when  properly  ground,  and  the  flour  well 
dressed,  and  then  carefully  fermented  and 
baked,  makes  not  only  a palatable,  but  a 
strong  supporting  food,  and  one  lighter 


of  digestion  than  even  the  best  wheaten 
bread.  A prejudice  exists  against  maize 
flour  in  this  coimtry,  where  the  poorest 
beggar  considers  himself  ill-used  if  not 
served  with  the  finest  wheaten  bread  for 
his  penny.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  it 
is  highly  esteemed,  and  in  the  United 
States  is  extensively  cultivated  and  very 
largely  consumed,  and  that  in  many 
forms,  such  as  hot  corn,  com  cake,  and 
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mucli  used  in  America  for  pies  and 
puddings,  being,  under  that  name,  ex- 
tracted from  the  maize  flour.  See  Food. 

MALACHIA. — A depraved  appetite, 
driving  the  person  to  eat  the  most  loath- 
some of  articles,  such  as  the  du-t-eating 
among  the  negroes ; the  disease  called 
mal  d’estomac. 

MALACHITE. — A native  copper  ore, 
a hjdro-carbonate  of  the  peroxide  of 
copper. 

MALA  PEAXIS.  — Bad,  faulty,  or 
ignorant  practice.  A term  usually  con- 
lined  to  the  medical  profession,  and 
employed  to  express  condemnation  of  a 
com’se  of  treatment  opposed  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  schools,  any  feasible  theory, 
or  personal  experience ; when,  in  fact,  a 
practitioner  violates  aU  the  rules  of  the 
profession,  and  ignorantly  prescribes  for 
what  he  does  not  understand. 

MALAEIA.  — The  exhalation  given 
off  from  swamps,  marshes,  meres,  and 
rank,  undrained  fens  and  bogs,  generating, 
in  those  exposed  to  them,  the  marsh  fevers, 
intermittents,  and  agues  of  Europe;  the 
typhus  icterodes,  or  yellow  fever  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  jungle  or  remittent 
fevers  of  the  East  Inches. 

What  the  Sunderbunds  and  Pontine 
marshes  are  still  to  Bengal  and  the  Eoman 
States,  the  fens  of  Lincoln  and  Cam- 
biidgeshu’e  were  to  England  a century 
ago.  But  owing  to  the  draining  that  has 
taken  place,  and  the  reclamation  of  land 
which  has  resulted  from  it  in  those  coun- 
ties, these  foi’midable  diseases  of  ague  and 
remittent  fever  have  almost  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  endemic  pests  to  the  country. 

MAL  DE  LA  EOS  A. — Scarlet  fever. 

MAL  DE  SIAM. — Jungle  fever. 

MAL  DEL  SOLE. — Elephantiasis. 

MAL  DES  AEDENS. — A pestilential 
erysipelas. 

The  above  were  names  formerly  given 
to  diseases  which  spread  like  a pestilence, 
or  returned  at  certain  seasons  as  for- 
midable epidemics. 

MALEOEMATION.— Any  deviation 
from  the  natural  formation  of  the  body, 
which  may  either  consist  in  a deficiency 
or  a redundancy  of  parts.  The  deflciencics 
are  sometimes  very  extraordinary,  child- 
ren being  occasionally  born  without  hands 
or  feet,  and  even  arms  and  legs;  cases 
have  occurred  where  the  heart  itself  has 
been  found  to  be  ab^nt ; the  head,  also, 
is  very  frcciuently  found  malformed  in  a 
singular  manner,  and  sometimes  of  such  nn 
immense  size  as  to  prevent  its  delivery, 
unless  reduced  by  surgical  means. 
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It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to 
give  even  a list  of  the  malformations  oc- 
casionally met  with  in  practice,  and  would 
bo  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  reader  if  given ; 
it  wiU  be  sufficient  if  we  refer  to  a few  of 
the  most  general  disfigurements. 

Those  connected  with  the  spine  arise 
from  a deficiency  in  some  part  of  the 
column,  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the 
cartilages  or  the  spinous  process  of  one  or 
more  of  the  vertebral  bones,  or  the  entire 
absence  of  one  of  the  vertebrse.  Such  a 
malformation  may  occur  in  the  bones  of 
the  neck  (cervical  vertebrae) ; between  the 
shoulders  (dorsal  vertebrae) ; at  the  loins 
(the  lumbai’),  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  spinal 
column  (the  sacriun),  a soft  tumour  filling 
up  the  cavity  left ; this  tumour,  on  what- 
ever part  of  the  spine  formed,  is  called  a 
spina  hijida,  a disease  that  may  result  in 
a distorted  spine,  and  the  elevating  of  one 
shoulder  higher  than  the  other. 

A by  no  means  unfrequent  malfonna- 
tion  is  an  imperforated  anus,  while  in 
both  male  and  female  infants  the  urinary 
passage  may  be  equally  closed;  on  this 
account  the  surgeon  should  always  satisfy 
himself  that  both  passages  are  open  before 
yielding  up  the  infant  to  the  nurse,  or 
at  least  before  taking  his  leave.  The 
malformations  resulting  from  a redun- 
dancy or  superfluity  of  parts  are  most 
frequently  met  with  in  the  form  of  five 
fingers  or  toes  on  either  of  the  hands  or  feet, 
a second  cartilage  to  the  ear,  or  a rudi- 
mentary hand.  Such  malformations  should 
be  removed  as  eaily  as  possible.  The  dis- 
figurements arising  from  moles,  warts, 
and  excrescences,  will  be  referred  to  under 
Mothee’s  Maeks.  For  the  malformations 
of  the  feet  met  with  under  so  many  forms 
of  club-foot,  modern  science  has  in  many 
instances  found  a remedy,  a great  blessing 
having  heen  conferred  on  society  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Orthopicdic  Hospital, 
where  all  such  cases  may  find  relief,  if  not 
a cure. 

MALIC  ACID. — A vegetable  acid, 
which,  though  found  in  more  or  less  abun- 
dance in  most  English  fruits,  is  regarded 
as  the  special  acid  of  the  apple,  and  is  the 
substance  which  imparts  the  distinctive 
flavour  to  that  fruit. 

MALIGNANT. — A name  given  to  cei’- 
tain  diseases  when  they  assume  a grave 
and  dangerous  character,  such  as  the  worst 
form  of  typhus,  or  typhus  yravior,  or  ma- 
lignant typhus;  cynanche  maligna,  malig- 
nant sore  throat ; and  some  other  diseases. 

MALLEOLUS. — A mallet.  Tlie  namo 
given  by  anatomists  to  the  ankle,  from  its 
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fimciecl  resemblance  to  that  implement. 
The  two  large  bones  of  the  ankle  are  called 
the  external  and  internal  malleolus. 

MALLEUS. — A hammer.  One  of  the 
chain  of  three  small  bones  situated  in  the 
middle  ear,  whose  vibrations  strike  on  the 
tympanum,  conveying  sound  to  the  in- 
ternal eai\  See  Eak. 

MALLOW  SYLVESTRIS.— The  field 
or  woody  mallow,  as  the  Althcea  is  the 
marsh-mallow : both  species  belong  to  the 
Natural  ovAev  Malvacece.  The  chief  dis- 
tinction in  these  two  species  lies  in  the 
first  growing  in  diy  situations, — fields, 
banks,  and  hedges, — and  the  second  in 
dank,  marshy  localities.  The  medical 
properties  of  both  are  very  nearly  the 
same. 

The  mallow  plant  abounds  in  mucila- 
ginous and  demulcent  properties,  and  is 
consequently  much  esteemed  in  affections 
of  the  urinary  passages,  and  in  colds  and 
coughs.  Though  an  ointment  and  a 
syrup  still  keep  their  place  in  the  Phar- 
macoposia,  it  is  seldom  prescribed  in  any 
form  but  that  of  decoction,  which,  either 
with  linseed  and  nitre,  or  prunes  and 
raisins,  and  sweetened  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  patient,  is  used  in  affections  of  the 
kidneys,  Bright’s  disease,  or  affections  of 
the  bladder,  as  a beverage,  to  be  taken  in 
cupfuls  three  or  four  times  a day ; while 
in  the  latter  form,  boiled  down  and  sweet- 
ened into  a syrup,  it  may  be  given  in 
tablespoonfuls  every  three  or  four  hours, 
in  any  kind  of  cold  or  affection  of  the 
respiratory  organs. 

MALT. — Though  this  term  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  grain  in  which,  by  artificial 
means,  the  starch  has  been  converted  into 
sugar,  the  term  is  strictly  confined  to 
barley  so  prepared. 

Malt  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  distilling 
spirits,  such  as  whiskey  and  alcohol,  for 
the  making  of  malt  or  fermented  liquors, 
as  porter,  beer,  and  ales ; and  also  for  the 
preparations  of  vinegar.  Malt  is  some- 
times used  in  medicine  as  a restorative : 
in  cases  of  extreme  nervous  debility,  when 
made  into  a strong  infusion,  in  the  form, 
in  fact,  of  a sweet  wort,  it  is  often  of  great 
benefit  to  consumptive  patients,  while  in 
cases  of  scurvy  such  potations  are  of  even 
greater  benefit.  These  are,  however,  ex- 
ceptional cases  ; it  is  as  the  staple  of  malt 
liquor  that  it  becomes  a therapeutic  agent 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  working 
classes  of  this  country,  for  whom  it  is 
better  suited  as  a beverage  and  a medi- 
cine than  any  other  article,  not  even 
excepting  wine. 


Malt  liquor,  from  containing  more  of 
the  elements  of  nutrition  than  any  other 
liquid  used  for  the  same  purpose,  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  Englishmen,  and  more 
particularly  so  to  those  accustomed  to 
out-of-door  exercise  and  much  physical 
exertion;  and  when  their  diet  is  scanty,  or 
deficient  in  nitrogenous  principles,  it  acts 
both  as  a tonic  and  a stimulant  to  their 
over-worked  frames. 

MAMMA,  the  breast ; MAMMAS,  the 
breasts. — The  two  secreting  glands  which, 
situated  on  the  front  of  the  thorax,  con- 
stitute the  female  bosom,  and  the  organs 
which  supply  the  infant  with  nutri- 
tion. 

It  is  from  the  presence  of  these  mam- 
mary glands  in  so  many  animals,  and 
the  fact  that  all  such  animals  suckle  their 
young,  that  the  order  of  Mammals  has 
been  founded.  See  Beeast,  Milk,  and 
Nipple. 

MAMMILLARY.  — Resembling  a 
little  breast.  A name  used  by  anatomists 
to  describe  a small  protuberance  on  the 
vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum,  or 
little  brain. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  PATIENTS. 
See  SiCK-EooM. 

MANDRAKE,  oe  MANDRAGORA. 

. — A powerfully  narcotic  plant,  once 
gathered  with  great  solemnity,  and  es- 
teemed to  possess  extraordinary  powers, 
not  only  as  a medicine,  but  as  an  agent  of 
incantation.  From  the  forked  character 
of  its  root,  and  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  male  form,  it  was,  if  gathered  with 
certain  mystic  rites,  and  at  a fitting  con- 
junction of  the  planets,  supposed  to  exer- 
cise such  an  influence  on  the  health  of 
the  person  against  whom  it  was  used,  that 
as  the  root  withered  so  would  life  wane  in 
the  doomed  man. 

From  the  most  remote  ages,  this  plant 
seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  extreme 
superstition.  As  a medicine,  however, 
it  was  long  regarded  as  the  most  potent 
hypnotic,  or  drug  to  produce  sleep,  known 
in  practice,  being  administered  both  in 
decoction  and  the  form  of  syrup.  From 
the  frequency  with  which  Shakspere 
refers  to  this  article  under  its  official  or 
professional  name,  it  is  evident  that  even 
so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  regarded,  like 
morphia  now  is,  as  the  most  potent  nar- 
cotic known. 

“ 1,’ot  poppy,  nor  mandrapora. 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  sjTups  of  the  world, 
Shall  evernicd’cine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
AVhich  thou  ow’dst  yesterday.” 
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MAN GANESE. — A mineral  someAvbat 
resembling  iron,  and  extensively  used  in 
tbe  arts,  but  not  in  any  form  employed 
in  medieine. 

MANGOLD  WUETZEL.  — A well- 
known  tuberous  root : a species  of  beet, 
and  used  cbielly  to  fatten  stock  in  tbis 
country ; but  on  tbe  Continent  employed 
with  beet,  and  other  saccharine  roots,  for 
tbe  manufactui’e  of  sugar.  As  a food,  it 
possesses  many  of  tbe  properties  of  tbe 
carrot,  parsnip,  and  beet. 

MANIA. — Madness,  which  see. 

MANNA. — Tbe  name  of  a sweet,  laxa- 
tive, concrete  juice,  distilled  from  a Sici- 
lian species  of  tbe  ash  tree,  tbe  Ornus 
fraxinus. 

Though  the  best  manna  is  obtained 
from  Sicily,  it  is  also  produced  in  many 
parts  of  southern  Italy.  Tbe  mode  in 
which  the  manna  is  obtained  is  by  making 
several  incisions  into  tbe  bark  of  tbe  tree, 
and  then  fixing  below  tbe  wounds  a nar- 
row, shallow  wooden  gutter,  placed  at  a 
slight  downward  angle,  to  facilitate  tbe 
flow  of  tbe  sap,  which,  slowly  running 
down  the  channel,  is,  by  tbe  beat  of  tbe 
sun,  so  far  evaporated,  that,  after  a day  or 
two’s  exposure,  tbe  whole  becomes  crys-- 
tallized,  taking  tbe  shape  of  tbe  mould  in 
which  it  has  been  caught  and  dried. 
After  a sufficient  time  to  insure  tbe  eva- 
poration of  most  of  tbe  water  from  tbe 
sap,  tbe  soft,  waxy  sugar  is  cut  out  of  tbe 
mould  with  a flexible  knife,  divided  into 
lengths  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  packed 
in  small  boxes  lined  with  paper,  contain- 
ing from  one  to  two  pounds  each,  accord- 
ing to  their  size. 

Manna  possesses  only  one  medical  pro- 
perty, that  of  a mild  laxative.  On  ac- 
count of  tbe  gentleness  of  its  action,  it  is 
well  adapted  for  infants  and  young  child- 
ren, while  its  sweetness  always  makes 
it  a favoiurite  medicine  with  juvenile 
patients. 

About  half  a drachm  scraped  down,  and 
dissolved  in  a spoon  with  a little  warm 
water,  makes  an  efficient  dose  for  an  in- 
fant of  six  or  eight  months ; for  children 
of  from  two  to  three  years,  a piece  of 
manna,  weighing  from  1 to  3 drachms, 
may  be  placed  in  their  hands  to  eat  as  a 
oonfe'etion.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 
A.s  manna  acts  merely  on  the  bowels  as  a 
laxative,  it  is  only  serviceable  where  there 
is  no  fever,  acidity  in  the  bowels,  or  any 
crudity  to  be  carried  away  • in  such  case, 
something  more  will  be  requisite  than  so 
simple  an  agent.  A very  good  way  of  i 
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using  the  manna,  and  combining  it  with 
a more  active  medicine,  is  to  give  it  with 
senna.  Thus,  2 ch’achms  of  senna 
leaves,  and  half  an  ounce  of  manna,  if 
infused  in  4 ounces  of  boiling  water 
over  night,  and  then  strained,  will  make 
a good  family  medicine  for  children, 
giving  from  a dessert  to  thi’ee  tablespoon- 
fuls from  one  year  up  to  eight  years  of 
age. 

MANNA-CEOUP,  ou  SEMOLINA. 
— A light  and  wholesome  food,  prepared 
from  the  best  wheaten  flour,  and  shaped 
into  small  grains,  forming  an  excellent 
material  for  puddings  and  custards  for 
invalids. 

MAEANTA. — The  common  botanical 
name  of  the  plant  which  yields  the  arrow- 
root.  See  Akeoweoot,  and  Food. 

MAEASCHINO. — An  Italian  liqueur, 
made  of  brandy,  a peculiar  kind  of  Damas- 
cus cherry,  and  liquorice,  the  whole  being 
distilled,  and  then  sweetened  with  lump 
sugar. 

MAEASMUS. — A medical  term  for  a 
general  wasting  or  emaciation  of  the  body, 
from  whatever  cause ; the  same  in  mean- 
ing as  atrophy. 

MAEJOEAM,  the  Origanum  mUgare. 
— This  common  field  and  garden  plant  is 
a variety  of  thyme,  and  belongs  to  the 
Natm’al  order  Lahiatce.  Though  used 
largely  for  culinary  purposes,  the  marjo- 
ram is  now  quite  exploded  from  modern 
practice. 

MAEMALADE. — A confection  made 
with  Seville  oranges  and  sugar,  and  for 
an  invalid,  whose  stomach  forbids  the  use 
of  butter,  forms  a very  agreeable  and 
useful  substitute  at  tea,  when  spread  on 
toast  or  bread,  the  orange  bitter  acting  as 
a stomachic  and  tonic. 

MAEEOW.  — The  nutriment  of  the 
bones,  and  the  lightest  of  all  the  animal 
oils.  The  marrow  enclosed  in  the  long 
bones,  besides  affording  nourishment  to 
the  bony  sheath  in  which  it  is  contained, 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  strength  and  lightness  of  the  bone. 

The  marrow  of  sheep  and  oxen  is  highly 
esteemed  by  perfumers  for  the  manufac- 
tui'e  of  pomatums,  and  other  ajjplications 
for  the  human  hair,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  grease  or  oil  surpasses  castor  oil  for 
that  purpose. 

MAEEUBIUM  VULGAEE.  — The 
botanical  name  of  the  Uorehound,  which 
see. 

IMASS,  OR  MASSA. — A word  used  in 
pharmacy,  and  in  tlio  writing  of  pre- 
scriptions, to  signify  the  lump  into  which 
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llie  ingredients  are  made  when  mixed  and 
wetted,  before  being  divided  into  pills;  as 
the  dough,  when  fermented  and  kneaded, 
becomes  the  baker’s  mass,  before  it  is 
weighed  into  pieces,  to  form  loaves. 

MASSA  CARNEA,  in  anatomy,  is  a 
muscle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  called 
plantar  pedis. 

MASSETOR.  — One  of  the  muscles 
of  the  cheek,  whose  chief  operation  is 
to  assist  to  draw  up  the  lower  jaw  in 
eating. 

MASTIC,  sometimes  MASTIC  H. — A 
pui’e  resin;  the  exudation  of  a shi-ubby 
tree,  growing  on  the  Greek  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  coast  of  the  Levant, 
the  Fistachia  lentiscus.  The  resin  is  in 
small,  white-yellowish  tears,  and  is  only 
used  in  medicine  in  one  preparation — in  the 
aloes  and  mastich  pill,  commonly  known  as 
the  dmner  pill.  Mastich  is  used  in  the  arts 
as  a varnish,  and  the  Eastern  ladies  chew 
it  constantly  to  give  whiteness  to  the 
teeth,  a purpose  which  it  unquestionably 
eflects. 

MASTICATION. — The  process  of  eat- 
ing, or,  more  properly,  of  chewing.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  aU  the  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  function  of  diges- 
tion, as  on  the  effectual  manner  in  which 
the  food  is  ground  depends  the  complete- 
ness with  which  the  stomach  can  soften 
and  prepare  what  is  received,  and  allow 
of  the  enth’e  elimination  of  the  chyle. 
Upon  the  importance  of  thorough  masti- 
cation, see  the  articles  Digestion  and 
Food, 

MASTICATORIES.  — Certain  drugs 
which,  when  chewed,  pmify  the  breath, 
clean  the  teeth,  benefit  the  condition  of 
the  mouth,  or  induce  a copious  flow  of 
saliva ; and  in  this  last  respect  they  are 
supposed  to  afford  relief  in  cases  of  tooth- 
ache. Of  these  substances  the  chief  are 
orris  root,  mastich,  myrrh,  and  pelhtory 
root. 

MASTODINIA. — A term  occasionally 
employed  to  denote  a severe  pain  in  the 
breast,  such  as  is  felt  by  weak  females 
while  suckling. 

MASTOID. — A word  used  by  anato- 
mists, and  applied  to  small  conical  pro- 
cesses on  the  bones,  having  a fanciful 
likeness  to  a mamma,  or  breast.  The 
principal  instance  is  that  of  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

MATERIA  MEDIC  A.— By  this  term 
is  understood  whatever  is  used  in  the  art 
of  medicine  for  the  preservation  of  health 
or  the  cure  ot  disease ; a collection  of  all 
the  chrugs  used  in  practice. 


A “Materia  Medica”  is  also  a work  con- 
taining the  history  of  eveiy  animal  and 
vegetable  substance,  of  every  mineral, 
earth,  or  salt,  forming  a part  of  the  great 
whole  of  the  materials  of  medicine,  as  the 
“ Pharmacopoeia  ” is  a work  devoted  to 
the  mode  of  preparing  those  multitudi- 
nous articles,  with  their  dose,  and  the 
mode  of  prescribing  them.  Materia 
Medica,  as  a system,  is  made  a branch  of 
study,  and  in  the  curriculum,  or  course  of 
study,  laid  down  for  the  medical  student, 
forms  one  of  his  first  year’s  classes. 

MATRASS, — K chemical  vessel  of  a 
globular  shape,  with  a fiat  bottom,  made 
of  glass,  h’on,  or  pottery,  and  used  for 
what  is  called  digesting. 

MATRIX. — The  mother,  or  womb. 
An  old-fashioned  word  for  uterus.  See 
Womb.  Also  the  name  of  a mould,  and 
of  the  earthy  incrustation  that  invests 
fresh  ore. 

MATTER. — A substance,  body,  .any- 
thing in  nature  capable  of  division,  and 
having  length,  breadth,  and  thickness; 
also  the  fluid  humom’  which  flows  from  a 
sore  or  abscess  : in  this  sense  see  Pcs. 

MATURATION. — A surgical  term,  aji- 
plied  to  the  period  when  an  abscess  is 
ripening,  or  progressing  to  maturity,  or 
the  time  when  it  will  be  fit  to  open,  and 
allow  the  escape  of  the  purulent  matter 
or  pus.  It  is  during  the  process  of  matu- 
ration that  hot  fomentations  or  poultices 
are  so  beneficial  in  expediting  the  forma- 
tion of  matter.  See  Abscess. 

MAXILLA. — The  jaw.  The  upper 
jaw  consists  of  the  two  maxillary  bones, 
the  largest,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  lower  jaw,  of  all  the  bones  in  the  face. 
The  superior,  or  upper  maxillary  bones, 
assist  to  form  the  orbit,  the  nose  and  the 
cheek  being  attached  to  the  nasal^  ethmoid, 
lachrymal,  and  malar  bones,  and  articu- 
lating with  the  zygomatic  process. 

The  lower  jaw,  or  inferior  maxillary 
bones,  are  too  well  kno>vn  to  require  any 
description.  Each  jaw  is  furnished  with 
a row  of  alveolar  processes,  or  cases 
between  which  the  teeth  project,  and  are, 
in  a measure,  supported;  for  only  the 
fangs,  or  roots  of  the  teeth,  are  embedded 
in  the  substance  of  either  jaw.  Each  of 
the  four  bones  constituting  the  two  ^aws 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  bloodvessels 
and  nerves,  a small  branch  of  the  first,, 
and  a twig  of  the  latter,  being  sent  up  or 
down  to  every  tooth. 

Thirty-eight  muscles  arc  attached  to 
the  two  jaws,  and  arc  thrown  into  action 
with  every  bite  made,  and  every  motion. 
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of  the  mouth  in  the  complicated  opera- 
tions of  bitinor,  breaking,  chewing,  and 
swallowdnjr.  The  strength  of  these  mus- 
cles  sometimes  cause  a dislocation  ot  the 
lower  jaw.  See  Dislocation. 

MEAD,  METHEGLIN,  HYDEO- 
MEL,  OB  BEAGGET. — Various  names 
for  an  intoxicating  beverage  made  from 
honey,  in  use  from  the  most  remote 
ages  among  the  ancient  Britons  and 
Scandinavians,  and  regarded  by  those 
rude  nations  as  an  earthly  nectai',  and  a 
drink  immeasurably  superior  to  the  wine 
of  the  grape  or  barley,  as  the  various 
potations  made  from  grain  were  called. 
Among  the  Welsh,  mead,  or  metheglin, 
is  still  occasionally  used,  though  as  a 
general  beverage  it  has  long  ceased  to 
be  esteemed.  There  are  many  modes  of 
preparing  this  heavy  drink;  some  by 
simply  feimenting  the  honey  and  water, 
others  by  making  a strongly  spiced 
decoction  of  the  ingredients  before  allow- 
ing the  mass  to  work.  Those  who  are 
desirous  of  knowing  how  to  manufacture 
the  old  English  bragget,  a beverage  sold 
as  one  of  the  choicest  articles  in  the 
country,  ivill  find  the  following  receipt 
sufficiently  near  to  make  a very  potent 
liquor : — 

To  28  pounds  of  honey  add  8|-  gallons 
of  boiling  water : mix  thoroughly.  Boil 
in  half  a gallon  of  water  the  peel  of  3 
lemons,  1 ounce  of  ginger,  2 drachms  of 
mace,  1 drachm  of  cloves,  and  a small 
bundle  of  rosemary : strain,  and  add  im- 
mediately to  the  hot  mixture;  stur  the 
whole  together,  and  set  aside  in  a cask 
till  quite  cold.  Mix  two  large  spoonfuls 
of  fresh  yeast  with  a quart  of  the  liquor ; 
pour  into  the  cask,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
till  the  fermentation  has  taken  place,  when 
the  cask  is  to  be  bunged  up.  To  obtain 
metheglin  in  perfection,  it  should  remain 
a year  in  the  wood  untouched.  It  is  then 
to  bo  bottled,  and  kept  for  at  least  six 
months  before  being  used,  when  a vei'y 
agreeable  and  potent  liquor  will  be  ob- 
tained. f 

MEAL. — The  coarse  flour  of  any  grain 
or  seed.  The  meals  used  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  as  articles  of  dietary,  or  as 
remedial  agents,  are  those  of  the  oat, 
barley,  peas,  and  lentils ; and  for  external 
application  those  of  linseed  and  ahnond. 

The  oatmeal,  as  an  article  of  food,  is 
too  well  known  to  require  description, 
forming  as  it  does,  both  as  a porridge  and 
a bread,  so  large  a portion  of  the  daily 
food  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish.  Of  the  nu- 
tritious nature  of  the  former  it  is  un- 
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necessary  to  speak,  the  oat  yielding  starch, 
fat,  sugar,  gluten,  gelatine  (or  cellulose), 
and  gum;  aU  the  proximate  principles 
constituting  heat-giving  and  flesh-form- 
ing foods.  Besides  possessing  these  ad- 
vantages, oatmeal,  in  consequence  of  the 
broken-up  husk  left  in  it,  acts  on  the 
bowels  as  a mechanical  aperient,  keeping 
them,  generally,  extremely  regular.  In 
this  respect  it  acts  as  brown  bread  on 
the  invalid,  the  husk,  or  bran,  left  in  the 
flour  stimulating  the  bowels  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  its  sharp  points  on  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  bread  or  cake  made 
from  oatmeal  is  less  nutritious  than  the 
porridge,  owing  to  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion. 

Barley-meal  is  less  agreeable  as  a por- 
ridge than  the  other,  and  is  therefore 
seldom  used,  though  containing  even  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  carbonaceous 
and  nitrogenous  principles  than  oats ; it, 
however,  makes  an  excellent  bread,  and, 
on  acegunt  of  those  principles,  a very 
nutritious  one.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of 
bannocks,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  potatoes  or  oatmeal. 

Peas-meal,  or,  more  properly,  flour, 
contains  starch,  fat,  sugar,  caseine,  gela- 
tine, and  gum,  but  is  deficient  in  gluten ; 
this,  however,  is  compensated  for  in  a great 
measm’e  by  itslarge  per-centage  of  caseine, 
or  cheese,  a highly  animalizing  principle. 

On  account  of  these  properties,  peas- 
meal  makes  an  extremely  nutritious  ali- 
ment, and,  mixed  with  hot  water  into  a 
paste-like  porridge,  and  eaten  with  a 
piece  of  butter,  forms  a very  common  and 
much-esteemed  food  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land, under  the  name  of  brose.  The  meal 
of  lentUs  contains  the  same  properties  as 
that  of  peas,  only  in  a less  degree.  It  is 
this  article  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Bevalenta  Arabica,  has  become  so  popular 
as  a dietary  for  invalids.  The  peas-meal, 
however,  is  much  nicer,  and,  as  shown,  is 
more  efficacious,  from  containing  a larger 
sum  of  heat  and  flesh-forming  principles. 
See  Eood. 

Linseed  and  almond  meals  are  only  used 
externally  : tlie  first,  on  account  of  its 
amount  of  oil,  forming  an  excellent  emol- 
lient poultice  when  properly  made ; the 
latter,  from  its  soft,  bland  chai'actcr,  is  a 
very  useful  article  to  smooth  and  whiten 
the  hands,  when  used  with  water  and  a 
little  soap,  the  hands  being  freely  waslied 
with  the  moistened  powder:  it  is  also 
employed  ns  a lute.  See  Poultices. 

MEALS. — If  the  preservation  of  the 
hfe  entrusted  to  us  is  the  first  duty  of  man. 
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the  keeping  that  life  in  a slate  of  healthy 
action  should  bo  equally  imperative.  To 
do  this  effectively,  the  two  first  considera- 
tions are  food  and  exercise,  occupation 
of  mind  and  body ; when  to  take  this  food 
is  an  inquiry  that  should  be  answered 
with  the  same  care  bestowed  on  the  sub- 
stances which  constitute  our  aliment. 
The  meals,  then,  or  the  sufficiency  of  food 
to  be  taken  at  one  time,  should  have  re- 
ference not  only  to  the  person’s  occupa- 
tion, his  amount  of  physical  and  mental 
labour,  but  to  his  hours  of  action  and 
repose. 

In  arranging  the  definite  period  for 
each  meal,  the  person  should  calculate  the 
number  of  hours  between  his  rising  in  the 
morning  and  his  retiring  to  bed  at  night, 
and  then  endeavour  to  divide  this  time 
into  four  as  nearly  equal  spaces  as  he 
can,  and  assign  each  as  an  hour  for  a meal. 
It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  we  advocate 
the  old-fashioned  sequence  of  meals  in 
preference  to  the  modem  and  more  artifi- 
cial mode  of  hving,  fully  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  first  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  nature,  and 
consequently  more  conducive  to  health. 
The  usual  number  of  working  hours  ave- 
rages from  fifteen  to  sixteen  a day : perhaps 
the  latter  is  more  generally  correct,  for, 
should  not  the  body  be  occupied  the  whole 
time  from  the  getting  up  to  the  going  to 
bed,  the  mind  is ; and  there  is  conse- 
quently fatigue  and  exhaustion. 

As  the  stomach  usually  takes  from  four 
to  five  hours  to  perform  the  process  of 
digestion,  and  as  that  organ  should  never 
be  allowed  to  remain  empty  for  any  length 
of  time,  these  sixteen  hours  must  be 
divided  into  the  four  periods  we  are  about 
to  indicate.  Where  unavoidable  employ- 
ment prevents  such  an  arrangement,  the 
space  from  morning  to  night  may  be  re- 
duced to  three  periods,  but  should  never 
faU  below  that;  for  no  opinion  is  more 
fallacious  than  that  the  stomach,  jilted  of 
its  midday  meal,  can  compensate  itself 
from  a richer  and  more  varied  repast  in  the 
evening;  or  that  three  courses  at  six 
o’clock,  with  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  them, 
will  more  than  atone  for  a plate  of  roast 
meat  and  potatoes  at  one  or  two.  The 
stomach,  rendered  torpid  by  long  absti- 
nence, will  not  be  flattered  into  performing 
a double  duty  by  a multiplicity  of  rich 
foods,  in  all  probability  as  badly  assorted 
for  the  piu-poses  of  digestion,  as  out  of 
character  by  their  number  and  incon- 
gruitj;. 

It  IS  also  a gi’eat  mistake  to  suppose 


that  tlie  breakfast  is  required  as  soon  as 
the  individual  is  out  of  bed;  the  stomach 
then  has  hardly  recovered  from  the  tor- 
pidity of  the  night, and  requires  action  and 
the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  before  it 
is  in  a state  to  perform  its  healthy  func- 
tion. Those,  however,  who  are  obliged  to 
work  for  two  or  three  hours  before  break- 
fast should  take  with  them  a few  mouth- 
fuls of  biscuit  or  bread  to  eat  about  aa 
hour  after  beginning  work,  so  that  when 
the  stomach  is  stimulated  to  full  action,  a 
small  amount  of  nourishment  should  be 
put  in  it,  to  give  the  gastric  juice  some 
solid  on  which  to  operate,  instead  of 
irritating  the  coats  of  the  stomach  by  that 
gna-wing  feeling  kno-wn  as  the  sense  of 
hunger.  By  adopting  this  precaution,  the 
organ  will  be  in  a state  of  vigorous  activity 
when,  at  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  the  person 
sits  down  to  his  breakfast. 

Those  whose  labours  do  not  commence 
till  after  their  first  meal  should  be  careful 
not  to  partake  of  it  for  at  least  half  an 
hour  after  leaving  their  beds,  or  till  the 
body  has  been  actively  excited,  if  not  by 
a brief  exercise,  or  some  gymnastic  feat, 
by  a free  use  of  the  flesh-brush  over  the 
trunk,  to  excite  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Whatever  may  be  the  occupation 
of  the  person,  the  breakfast  should  always 
be  made  the  meal  of  most  importance, 
after  the  dinner,  and  though  with  the  man 
of  sedentary  habits  less  substantial  than 
that  of  the  working  man,  should  always 
consist  of  flesh-forming  materials,  and  a 
sufficiency  in  bulk  to  give  the  stomach 
material  on  which  it  can  act  for  some 
hours.  To  induce  the  stomach  to  take  in 
a due  quantity  of  bread,  or  solid  matter,  a 
bloater,  slice  of  bacon,  piece  of  ham,  or 
whatever  savoury  article  may  be  selected, 
should  be  eaten  with  it,  the  object  of  all 
such  relishes  being  rather  to  necessitate 
the  swallowing  of  a large  bulk  of  bread 
or  toast,  than  any  special  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  few  mouthfuls  of  animal 
food  taken.  As  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  day  is  usually  performed  in 
the  morning  and  noon,  whether  the  exer- 
cise is  that  of  the  mind  or  body,  the 
benefit  of  laying  up  a store  of  nutriment 
in  the  stomach,  to  be  converted  into 
healthy  blood  as  the  toil  of  the  day 
demands  extra  stamina,  will  be  evident 
to  all. 

When  the  breakfast  has  been  at  eight, 
the  dinner  should  be  at  one  o’clock  ; and 
when  at  nine,  at  two  o’clock.  The  best 
hour  for  tea  is  about  six,  so  as  to  leave  at 
least  three  clear  hours  before  the  supper 
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which  should  consist  of  some  simple 
articles — bread  and  butter  and  oysters, 
or  bread  and  cheese,  with  celery,  and  a 
glass  of  ale  or  porter,  or,  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  its  use,  a glass  of  spirits 
and  water.  The  idea  that  suppers  of  all 
sorts  are  hurtful  is  most  absurd  and 
unreasonable.  Hot  meat  suppers — a 
second  edition  of  dinner,  in  fact — Avould, 
to  many  persons,  be  very  injurious; 
others,  however,  who  do  not  go  to  bed  for 
an  hour  after,  and  whose  appetite  is 
strong,  may  partake  of  such  a repast  with 
perfect  impunity.  Such  suppers  as  are 
advocated  here  may  be  taken  with  safety, 
and  by  invalids;  nor  will  there  be  any 
fear  of  nightmare  if  the  person  adjourns 
to  bed  within  a quarter  of  an  hour  of  such 
a meal. 

Exceptions  of  com’se  frequently  occur, 
not  only  as  regards  supper,  but  also  as  to 
the  hours  given  for  the  other  meals — 
cases  where  the  person’s  stomach  and  his 
avocations  must  be  consulted,  and  all 
rules  made  to  submit  to  the  state  of  the  in- 
dividual’s appetite  and  his  business.  This 
rule,  however,  should  be  always  observed, 
— that  whatever  hours  are  fixed  on  for  the 
difierent  meals,  those  times  should  be 
rigidly  adhered  to,  and  the  vii’tue  of 
punctuality  in  eating  faithfully  observed. 
So  great,  indeed,  is  the  influence  of  habit 
in  this  respect,  that  a person  accustomed 
to  dine  or  breakfast  at  a regular  hoirr  will 
always — unless  in  ill-health — feel  hungry, 
■or  disposed  to  eat,  at  the  recurrence  of 
the  time  appointed. 

Where  the  meals  follow  at  the  short 
intervals  of  four  or  five  hours,  luncheon, 
or  any  intermediate  eating  or  drinking, 
is  not  only  uncalled  for  but  reprehensible. 

With  literary  men,  and  those  whose 
occupations  perpetually  tax  the  brain,  if 
the  day’s  toil  can  be  conveniently  brought 
to  a close  by  five,  or  even  six  o’clock,  it  is 
more  beneficial  to  take  a slight  repast  at 
one  o’clock,  and  delay  the  dinner  till  the 
day’s  work  is  over.  If,  however,  their  occu- 
pations engage  them  up  to  night,  the 
dinner  should  he  taken  at  two,  and  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  and  a half,  of  perfect 
repose  taken  after  it,  and  before  renewing 
their  labours.  To  the  dyspeptic  patient, 
or  those  suffering  from  habitual  irntability 
of  stomach,  and  where  all  solid  food  pro- 
duces pain,  the  breakfast  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a cup  of  hot  coffee  about  half  an 
hour  before  taking  the  meal. 

The  habit  of  taking  provocatives  before 
dinner,  in  the  shape  of  small  quantities  of 
brandy,  or  glasses  of  bitters,  is  very  ob- 
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jectionable,  and  can  only  bo  excused  where 
the  stomach  is  cold,  and  the  appetite 
naturally  languid.  In  such  cases,  about 
half  an  ounce  of  the  compound  tincture 
of  gentian,  or  an  ounce  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopenia,  may,  however,  often  be 
taken  with  great  benefit.  See  Food,  and 
Digestion. 

MEASLES. — There  are  few  diseases 
which  mothers  apprehend  with  more 
alarm  than  measles;  and  justly  so,  for  it 
often  entails  most  serious  consequences 
on  the  child  who  suffers  from  it, — more  so, 
indeed,  than  any  form  of  illness  to  which 
infancy  and  childhood  are  liable. 

Measles  is  more  an  affection  of  the 
venous  circulation,  tending  to  general 
and  local  congestion,  attended  with  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  blood,  than 
either  a fever  or  an  inflammation,  and 
though  generally  classed  before  or  after 
scarlet  fever,  is,  in  its  pathology  and 
treatment,  irrespective  of  its  after  conse- 
quences, as  distinct  and  opposite  as  one 
disease  can  be  from  another. 

As  we  have  observed  elsewhere,  measles 
is  always  characterized  by  a running 
at  the  nose  and  eyes,  and  great  oppres- 
sion of  breathing ; so,  in  the  mode  of 
treatment,  two  objects  are  to  be  held 
especially  in  view.  First,  to  unload  the 
congested  state  of  the  lungs — the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  breathing, — and,  secondly, 
to  act  vigorously,  both  during  the  disease 
and  afterwards,  on  the  bowels.  At  the 
same  time,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne 
in  mind  that,  though  the  patient  in 
measles  should  on  no  account  be  kept 
unduly  hot,  more  care  than  in  most  in- 
fantile complaints  should  be  taken  to 
guard  the  body  from  cold,  or  any  abrupt 
changes  of  temperature.  With  these 
special  obseiwations  we  shall  proceed  to 
give  a description  of  the  disease  as  rccog- 
nized  by  its  usual — 

Symptoms. — These  commence  with  cold 
chills  and  flushes,  lassitude,  heaviness, 
pain  in  the  head,  and  drowsiness ; cough, 
hoarseness,  and  extreme  difficulty  of 
breathing ; frequent  sneezing ; defluction, 
or  running  at  the  eyes  and  nose ; nausea, 
sometimes  vomiting,  thirst,  a furred 
tongue;  the  pulse  throughout  is  quick, 
and  sometimes  full  and  soft,  at  others 
hard  and  small ; with  other  indications  of 
an  inflammatory  nature. 

On  the  third  day,  small  red  points  mako 
their  appearance,  first  on  the  face  aiul^l^ 
I neck,  gradually  extending  over  the  upper 
! and  lower  parts  of  the  body.  On  the  lifth 
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day  the  vivid  red  of  the  eruption  ehanges 
to  a brownish  hue,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  more  the  rash  entnely  disappears, 
leaving  a loose,  powdery  desquamation 
on  the  skin,  which  rubs  off  like  dandriff. 
At  this  stage  of  the  disease  a diarrhoea 
frequently  comes  on,  which  being  what  is 
called  “ critical,”  should  never  be  checked 
imless  seriously  severe. 

Measles  sometimes  assume  a typhoid 
or  malignant  character,  in  which  form 
the  symptoms  are  all  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  the  case  from  the  first  becomes  both 
doubtful  and  dangerous.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  eruption  comes  out  sooner,  and 
only  in  patches,  and  often,  after  showing 
for  a few  hours,  suddenly  recedes,  present- 
ing, instead  of  the  usual  florid  red,  a dark 
purple  or  blackish  hue ; a brown  fur 
forms  on  the  gums  and  mouth,  the 
breathing  becomes  laborious,  delirium 
supervenes,  and,  if  unrelieved,  is  followed 
by  coma;  a foetid  diarrhoea  takes  place, 
and  the  patient  sinks  under  the  congested 
state  of  the  lungs,  and  the  oppressed  func- 
tions of  the  brain. 

The  unfavourable  symptoms  in  measles 
are  a high  degree  of  fever,  the  excessive 
heat  and  diyness  of  the  skin,  hurried  and 
short  breathing,  and  a particularly  hard 
pulse. 

The  sequela,  or  after  consequences,  of 
measles  are  croup,  bronchitis,  mesenteric 
disease,  abscesses  behind  the  ears,  ophthal- 
mia, and  glandular  swellings  in  various 
pai'ts  of  the  body. 

Tkeatment. — In  the  first  place,  the 
patient  should  be  kept  in  a cool  room,  the 
temperature  of  which  must  be  regulated 
to  suit  the  child’s  feelings  of  comfort,  and 
the  diet  adapted  to  the  strictest  principles 
of  abstinence.  When  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  severe,  bleeding  in  some 
form  is  often  necessary,  though,  when 
adopted,  it  must  be  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease ; and  if  the  lungs  are  the  ap- 
prehended seat  of  the  inflammation,  two 
or  more  leeches,  according  to  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patient,  must  be  applied 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  followed 
by  a small  blister,  or  the  blister  may  be 
substituted  for  the  leeches,  the  attendant 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  benefit  effected 
by  the  blister  can  always  be  considerably 
augmented  by  plunging  the  feet  into  very 
hot  water  about  a couple  of  hours  after 
applying  the  blister,  and  keeping  them  in 
the  water  for  about  two  minutes.  And 
let  it  further  bo  remembered,  that  this 
immersion  of  the  feet  in  hot  water  may 
be  adopted  at  any  time  or  stage  of  the 


disease,  and  that  whenever  tla?  head  or 
lungs  are  oppressed,  relief  will  always 
accrue  from  its  sudden  and  brief  employ- 
ment. When  the  symptoms  commence 
with  much  shivering,  and  the  skin  early 
assumes  a hot,  dry  character,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rash  will  be  facilitated,  and  all 
the  other  symptoms  rendered  milder,  if 
the  patient  is  put  into  a warm  bath,  and 
kept  in  the  water  for  about  three  minutes. 
Or,  where  that  is  not  convenient,  the 
following  process,  which -will  answer  quite 
as  well,  can  be  substituted: — Stand  the 
child,  naked,  in  a tub,  and  having  first 
prepared  several  jugs  of  sufficiently  warm 
water,  empty  them,  in  quick  succession, 
over  the  patient’s  shoulders  and  body; 
immediately  wrap  in  a hot  blanket,  and 
put  the  child  to  bed  till  it  rouses  from  the 
sleep  that  always  follows  the  effusion  or 
bath.  This  agent,  by  lowering  the.  tem- 
perature of  the  skin,  and  opening  the 
pores,  producing  a natural  perspiration, 
and  unloading  the  congested  state  of  the 
lungs,  in  most  cases  does  away  entirely 
with  the  necessity  both  for  leeches  and  a 
blister.  Whether  any  of  these  external 
means  have  been  employed  or  not,  the 
first  internal  remedies  should  commence 
with  a series  of  aperient  powders  and  a 
saline  mixture,  as  prescribed  in  the  fol- 
lowing formularies;  at  the  same  time,  as 
a beverage  to  quench  the  thirst,  let  a 
•quantity  of  barley-water  be  made,  slightly 
acidulated  by  the  juice  of  an  orange,  and 
partially  sweetened  by  some  sugar-candy, 
of  which,  when  properly  made,  and  cold, 
let  the  patient  drink  as  often  as  thirst,  or 
the  dryness  of  the  mouth,  renders  neces- 
sary. . 

No.  1.  Aperient  Powders. — Take  of — 

Scanunony  (powdered)  24  grains. 

Jalap  (powdered)  . . 24  grains. 

Grey  powder  ....  18  grains. 

Antimonial  powder  . 18  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders  if 
for  a child  between  two  and  four  years 
of  age;  into  eight  powders  for  a child 
between  four  and  eight  years  of  age ; and 
into  six  powders  for  between  eight  and 
twelve  years:  one  powder  to  be  given, 
in  a little  jelly,  or  sugar  and  water,  every 
tlnee  or  fom'  hoims,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms. 

No.  2.  Saline  Mixture. — Take  of — 

Mint  water  ....  4 ounces. 

Powdered  nitre  , . . 1 scruple. 

Spirits  of  miudercrus  . 1^  ounce. 

Antimonial  wine  . . 3 drachms. 

Syrup  of  saffron  . . . 2 drachms. 

Mix.  To  children  imder  tlu'co  years  give 
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a teaspoonful  every  two  hours ; from  that 
ago  to  six  a dessertspoonful  at  the  same 
times;  and  a tablespoonful  every  three 
or  four  hours  to  children  between  six  and 
twelve. 

No.  3.  Tonic  Mixture. — Take  of — 
Infusion  of  rose  leaves  6 ounces. 

Quinine 8 grains. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  10  drops. 
Dissolve  and  mix.  Dose,  j&om  half  a tea- 
spoonful up  to  a dessertspoonful  once  a 
day,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

The  object  of  the  aperient  powders 
is  to  keep  up  a steady  but  gentle  action 
on  the  bowels ; but  whenever  it  seems 
necessary  to  administer  a stronger  dose, 
and  effect  a brisk  action  on  the  digestive 
organs — a course  particularly  imperative 
towards  the  close  of  the  disease, — two  of 
these  powders  given  at  once,  according 
to  the  age,  will  be  found  to  produce  that 
effect;  that  is,  two  of  the  twelve  for  a 
child  under  foTir  years,  and  two  of  the 
eight  and  two  of  the  six,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient. 

When  the  difficulty  of  breathing  be- 
comes oppressive — as  it  generally  does 
towards  night, — a hot  bran  poultice,  laid 
on  the  chest,  will  always  be  found  bene- 
ficial. The  diet  throughout  must  be  light, 
and  consist  of  farinaceous  food,  such  as 
rice  and  sago  puddings,  beef  tea,  and 
toast;  and  not  till  convalescence  sets  in 
should  hard  or  animal  food  be  given. 

When  measles  assume  the  malignant 
form,  the  rules  just  given  must  be 
broken  through ; food  of  a nutritious  and 
stimulating  character  should  be  at  once 
substituted,  and  administered  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  wdne,  and  even  spirits,  and  the 
disease  regarded  and  treated  as  of  a 
typhoid  character.  But  as  this  form  of 
measles  is  not  frequent,  and,  if  occurring, 
hardly  likely  to  be  treated  without  assist- 
ance, it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the 
minuticB  of  its  practice  here.  "WTiat  we 
have  prescribed  will  in  almost  all  cases 
be  found  sufficient  to  meet  every  emer- 
gency, without  resorting  to  a multiplicity 
of  agents. 

The  great  point  to  remember  in  measles 
is  not  to  give  up  the  treatment  with  the 
apparent  subsidence  of  the  disease,  as  the 
after  consequences  are  often  more  serious, 
and  to  be  more  dreaded,  than  the  measles 
themselves.  ^ 

To  guard  against  this  danger,  and 
to  thoroughly  purify  the  system  after 
the  subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms, 
a corrective  course  of  medicine  and  a 
regimen  of  exercise  should  be  adopted 
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for  some  weeks  after  the  cure  of 
the  disease.  To  effect  this,  an  active 
aperient  powder  should  be  given  every 
three  or  four  days,  with  a daily  dose  of 
the  above  tonic  mixture,  and  as  much 
exercise  by  walking,  running  after  a hoop, 
or  other  bodily  exertion,  as  the  strength 
of  the  child  and  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere will  admit, — the  patient  being, 
wherever  possible,  removed  to  a purer  air 
as  soon  as  convalescence  warrants  the 
change. 

MEASURES.  — Vessels  employed  in 
the  combination  of  medicines,  either  to 
indicate  the  proportions  used  in  preparing 
medical  preparations,  or  to  instruct  the 
dispenser  as  to  the  exact  quantity  to  be 
combined  in  the  mixture  or  prescription 
to  be  made  up.  Measm-es,  as  a general 
rule,  ai’e  confined  to  fluid  substances, 
though  fluids  are  sometimes  sold  or  dis- 
pensed by  weight.  The  measures  in 
general  use  in  the  medical  profession  are 
the  graduated  ounce  measui’e,  and  the 
drachm,  minim,  or  drop  measure;  both 
made  of  glass.  The  first  may  be  either 
an  8 or  a 2-ounce  measiu'e ; the  number 
of  ounces  being  cut  in  the  glass  in  one 
line,  and  the  drachms  and  half-drachms 
in  another;  the  ounce  gradients  being 
defined  by  a figme  resembling  this  (^), 
and  the  drachms  by  the  annexed  symbol 
(5). 

The  medical  fluid  ounce  is  divided,  like 
the  ounce  by  weight,  into  eight  equal 
parts  or  drachms,  each  drachm  containing 
60  drops,  as  each  drachm,  solid,  consists 
of  60  grains. 

Medical  men  have  always  their  weights 
or  measures  about  them,  but  their  patients 
are  frequently  much  troubled  to  apportion 
the  medicine  sent,  and  when  ounces  or 
drachms  are  ordered  to  be  taken,  are  con- 
fused and  mystifled  to  know  exactly  how 
much  should  be  given.  In  such  a case 
as  this,  the  common  domestic  appur- 
tenances can  always  be  made  Useful,  if 
they  are  not  exactly  correct.  Thus,  a 
wineglass  of  the  ordinary  capacity,  when 
fllled,  holds  2 ounces ; a teacup,  4-  ounces, 
or  a quartern;  a small  teaspoonful,  1 
drachm ; a dessertspoonful,  from  2 to  3 
drachms ; a tablespoonful,  4 drachms,  or 
half  an  ounce.  See  Weights. 

MEATUS. — A passage.  A term  used 
by  anatomists,  and  applied  to  different 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  to  channels 
leading  from  the  external  parts  to  an 
internal  organ,  as  in  the  ear,  where  the 
external  tube  or  passage  is  called  meatus 
auditorius  extemus,  &c.  • 
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MECONIUM. — Tlio  juice  of  poppy. 
A term  used  in  pharmacy  for  the  thick 
inspissated  juice  or  extract  of  poppy,  a 
substance  resembling  treacle.  The  word 
is  also,  and  more  frequently,  used  by 
medical  men,  and  applied  to  the  first  dark, 
sUmy  discharge  from  the  bowels  of  all 
new-born  infants,  and  which  is  generally 
expelled  within  an  hour  of  the  birth, 
though  the  bowels  are  not  entirely  re- 
lieved of  it  till  fifteen  or  twenty  hours 
after  delivery,  or  till  the  mother’s  first 
milk  has  acted  like  a cleansing  purgative 
to  remove  the  impurities  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

MEDICINES. — By  this  term  is  under- 
stood those  articleswhich,  whether  simples, 
minerals,  or  belonging  to  the  animal  king- 
dom, are  employed  in  the  alleviation  of 
pain  or  the  cure  of  disease.  The  articles 
used  by  medical  men  for  this  purpose 
comprise  the  whole  Materia  Medica,  and 
a large  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  hst  of  drugs  extend- 
ing to  several  hundi'ed  separate  articles. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a catalogue 
of  the  midtitudinous  substances  used  as 
remedial  agents  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, but  only  to  point  out  to  the  mother 
of  a family,  the  housekeeper,  or  the 
emigrant,  the  most  useful  articles  it 
behoves  either  party  to  select  and  procure. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  we  must 
observe  that  there  is  no  mistake  more- 
nniversally  entertained,  or  one  which 
leads  to  greater  injuij  in  its  results,  than 
a belief  that  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from 
a multiplicity  of  drugs.  The  medical  man 
who  in  early  youth  has  been  well  and 
deeply  grounded  in  Materia  Medica,  will, 
as  he  progresses  in  life  and  medical  ex- 
perience, confine  himself  to  fewer  and 
fewer  drugs,  till  at  last  his  catalogue  of 
articles  will  probably  not  exceed  a dozen. 

Some  medical  men,  however,  believe 
they  cannot  treat  a disease  properly  \mless 
they  have  the  whole  Pharmacopceia  to 
fall  back  upon ; and  there  are  many 
thousands  of  persons  who  think,  with  such 
doctors,  that  there  are  special  drugs  for 
special  diseases,  and  that  a direct  benefit 
is  obtained  by  the  combination  of  many 
articles : this  is  not  only  a mistake,  but 
often  a serious  error. 

There  is  a class  of  patients — and  a very 
large  one  too — who  do  not  consider  them- 
selves properly  treated,  though  under  the 
hands  of  the  most  able  practitioner,  unless 
they  arc  daily  supplied  with  a redundancy 
of  draughts  and  mixtures  ; ignoring  alto- 
gether the  judgment  of  their  physician. 


and  attributing  their  recovery  to  the 
drugs  alone,  forgetting  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience shown  in  the  manner  of  pre- 
scribing them. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the 
“ Materia  Medica”  contains  a list  of  many 
hundred  articles,  each  one  of  which  by 
the  young  practitioner  is  often  supposed 
to  be  of  an  especial  use,  and  therefore 
necessary,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  com- 
plete his  prescription. 

We  shall,  after  this,  perhaps  startle 
our  readers  when  we  say  that  the  whole 
effective  virtue  of  a chemist’s  shop  may 
be  comprised  in  six  aeticles,  and  that, 
with  a lancet  in  his  pocket  for  extreme 
cases,  and  six  paper  packets  in  his  poat 
or  the  folds  of  his  turban,  a man  of 
experience  may  travel  over  the  world, 
and  treat  evei'y  disease  which'  hereditary 
contamination  or  climate  may  throw  in 
his  way. 

Those  six  drugs  which  form  the 
quintessence  of  the  entire  Pharmacopoeia, 
— each  drug  being  capable  of  performing 
three  or  four  separate  actions,  according 
to  the  dose  given,  and,  when  combined 
with  one  or  two  of  the  others,  effecting 
the  very  opposite  results, — are — 


Opium. 

Tartar  emetic. 
Powdered  squills. 
Calomel. 


Camphor ; and 
Elaterium,  or 
Croton  oil. 


In  these  few  articles  is  embodied  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
by  the  judicious  admixture  of  one,  two,  or 
three  of  these,  every  result  sought  for  by 
medical  men  may  be  effected. 

After  this,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the 
list  of  articles  we  intend  to  recommend 
will  be  confined  to  those  strictly  neces- 
sary for  general  use. 


Liquids. 

These  articles  should  be  kept  in  stop- 
pered bottles,  the  stopper  of  each  being 
secured  by  a cap  of  skiu,  firmly  tied  with 
twine,  and  every  bottle  distinctly  labelled. 

Antimonial  wine. 

Ipecacuanha  wine. 

Compound  spirits  of  ether,  or  Iloir- 
mann’s  anodyne. 

Spirits  of  sal  volatile. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre. 

Laudanum. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  compound. 
Tincture  of  cardamoms,  compound. 
Tincture  of  benzoin,  compound,  or 
Friar’s  balsam. 
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Castor  oil. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn. 

Wine,  or  vinegar,  of  colchicum. 

Tincture  of  kino. 

Compound  tincture  of  soap  (opodeldoc). 
Olive  oil. 

Extract  of  lead  (liquor  phiinbi). 
Powders. 

These  should  he  kept  in  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  fitted  with  stoppers  or  bungs. 
Ehubarh  powder. 

Powdered  ginger. 

Calumba  root,  powdered. 

Dover’s  powder. 

Powdered  scammonj. 

Powdered  jalap. 

C(ream  of  tartar. 

Calomel. 

Grey  powder. 

Magnesia,  calcined. 

Magnesia,  carbonate  of. 

Tartar  emetic. 

Antimonial  powder  (James’s  powder). 
Sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol). 

Sugar  of  lead. 

Mustard. 

Carbonate  of  soda. 

Carbonate  of  potass. 

Tartaric  acid. 

Epsom  salts. 

Quinine. 

Prepared  chalk. 

MlSCELLANEOtrS. 

Compound  colocynth  pills. 

Compound  rhubarb  pills. 

Compound  assafeetida  pills. 

Compound  blue  pill. 

Opium. 

Aloes.  ’ 

Gum  arabic. 

Alum. 

Diachylon  plaster. 

Adhesive  plaster,  white  and  black. 

Lint. 

Spermaceti. 

White  wax. 

Senna  leaves. 

Camphor. 

Violet  powder. 

Several  sheets  of  wadding. 

Most  of  the  above  articles  may  ho  kept 
in  chip  boxes,  with  their  names  legibly 
written  on  the  lid  ; but  where  bottles  can 
be  obtained,  they  shoujd  be  used  for  the 
purpose. 

To  make  the  medicine  chest  thoroughly 
available,  tliere  are  several  supplementary 
articles  required,  namely, — 

A box  with  scales  and  weights. 
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A 2-ounce  graduated  gjjass  measure. 

A drachm  or  minim  measure. 

A small  slab  and  spatula,  or  supple 
knife. 

A few  dozen  of  corks. 

A bundle  of  tow. 

A few  bandages,  of  various  lengths  and 
widths. 

A sponge. 

Mortar  and  pestle — Wedgwood. 

A syringe. 

A bleeding  pan. 

Pair  of  seissors. 

Case  of  lancets. 

Chloride  of  lime,  and  a quantity  of  dis- 
infecting fluid  (chloride  of  tin). 

A medicine  chest  of  plain  deal  can  be 
procured  for  a few  shillings,  and  may  be 
made  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner, 
and  of  a size  to  accord  with  the  number  of 
articles  procured.  The  chest  should  be 
made  with  divisions  round  the  sides  for 
the  bottles,  spaces  in  the  centre  for  the 
mortar,  measures,  scale-box,  and  slab, 
while  a partition  along  the  front  may  he 
made  to  confine  the  drugs  and  pills,  en- 
closed in  chip  boxes  or  small  gallipots; 
all  of  which  can  be  piled  in  two  or  more 
rows,  if  necessary.  Some  straps  or 
sheaths  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  lid 
will  hold  the  spatula,  scissors,  rollers, 
plasters,  lint,  or  any  other  useful  article. 
The  emigrant  who  is  likely  to  he  thrown 
much  on  his  own  resources  in  a new 
country,  either  as  head  of  his  family  or  of 
an  extensive  household,  should,  in  addition 
to  the  various  articles  ordered  above,  obtain 
a small  pocket  case  of  instruments,  which 
should  always  be  kept  in  the  chest  with 
the  medicines  and  other  appurtenances. 
The  case  should  contain  a pair  of  flat- 
pointed  dressing  scissors  or  forceps,  a pair 
of  sharp-pointed  cutting  ditto,  a straight 
bistoury,  a scalpel,  a tenaculum,  a pair 
of  sharp-pointed  forceps,  a caustic  case  (of 
silver),  an  abscess  lancet,  a probe,  a few 
surgical  needles  of  different  sizes,  and  a 
skein  of  white  silk  and  another  of  un- 
bleached thread,  a gum  lancet,  a tooth- 
key,  and  a pair  of  tooth-forceps.  With 
the  above  instruments  properly  fitted  into 
a pocket  case,  a person  will  be  armed  for 
almost  every  contingency  that  may  hap- 
pen in  the  way  of  surgical  accident ; while 
’ with  the  drugs  he  will  bo  enabled  to  treat 
any  disease  which  ho  may  be  called  upon 
to  prescribe  for.  One  more  instrument 
will  render  the  stock  indeed  complete,  an 
clastic  gum  catheter.  As  the  length  and 
shape  of  this  prevents  its  being  carried 
in  the  pocket  case,  the  catheter  should  bo 
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assigned  a place  in  the  inside  of  the  hd  of 
the  medicine  chest. 

MEDULLA  OBLONGATA.— A 
name  given  by  anatomists  to  that  portion 
of  the  small  Ijrain,  or  cerebellum,  which 
descends  through  the  occipital  bone  to 
enter  the  spinal  sheath,  and  become  the 
spinal  marrow.  See  Brain,  and  Spinax 
Marrow. 

MEGBIM. — A neuralgic  affection,  in 
which  the  chief  symptoms  are  an  acute 
pain  in  the  temples  and  forehead,  with  a 
remarkable  depression  of  spirits. 

The  disease  is  generally  found  in  per- 
sons of  a melancholic  temperament  and  of 
a weakly  habit  of  body,  and  often  ex- 
isting with  great  debility.  The  pains  in 
the  head,  though  remittent,  are,  for  the 
time  they  continue,  long  and  severe,  and 
most  generally  occm’  at  the  decline  of  the 
day,  or  towards  evening.  This  distressing 
malady  is  more  a symptomatic  affection, 
depending  on  a general  functional  de- 
rangement of  the  system,  than  a disease 
proceeding  from  any  intelligible  chain  of 
causes.  An  apathetic  state  of  the  stomach, 
and  a torpid  condition  of  the  liver,  will,  in 
general,  be  found  existing  in  all  such 
cases. 

The  TREATMENT  demands  a change  of 
scene,  cheerful  society,  exercise,  and  a 
dietary  in  accordance  with  the  state  of 
the  patient’s  physical  Ismguor,  and  which 
should  embrace  a certain  amount  of  ani- 
mal food  once  a day,  the  Eevalenta  Arabica 
night  and  morning,  with  a due  propor- 
tion of  sherry  daily,  with  dinner,  and  the 
following  pills  taken  three  times  a day, 
till  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  liver 
are  restored  to  a healthy  order. 

Take  of — 

Blue  pill 18  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . 12  grains. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  dried  24  grams. 

Quinine 9 grains. 

Mix,  and  make  into  a mass : divide  into 
twelve  pills ; one  to  be  taken  an  hour 
before  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  open  by  a daily  dose  of  the  Harrow- 
gate  or  Cheltenham  waters,  or  by  dis- 
solving 2 drachms  of  Epsom  salts,  and  the 
same  of  the  phosphate  of  soda,  in  8 ounces 
of  water,  and  drinking  the  whole,  every 
second  morning. 

MEIBOMIAN  GLANDS,  or 
Ciliary  Follicles. — A series  of  small 
glands,  named  after  their  discoverer, 
Meibomius,  which,  like  minute  pin’s 
heads,  are  situated  at  the  margin  of  each 
eyelid,  a duct  from  every  gland  supplying 


nourishment  to  each  eyelash.  These 
glands  are  in  children,  and  some  persons 
of  a scrofulous  habit,  liable  to  a state  of 
acute  and  chronic  enlargement.  In 
children  this  enlargement  is  called  a sti/e, 
and  in  the  adult  produces  the  disease 
known  as  blear  eye. 

MEL. — The  Latin  name  foe  Honey, 
which  see. 

MELADNA,  or  Haemorrhage  from  the 
Bowels,  and  popularly  known  as  Black 
Jaundice. — The  peculiarity  of  this  disease 
is  that  it  is  seldom  attended  with  pain, 
though  it  generally  attacks  persons  of 
weak  or  exhausted  constitutions,  and 
those  suffering  from  chronic  dyspepsia. 

The  CAUSE  of  the  thick,  pitchy  evacua- 
tions which  form  what  may  be  called  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  disease,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a haemorrhage  from  the  minute 
branches  of  the  vena  porta,  charged  ndth 
the  impure  blood  from  the  bowels,  on  its 
way  to  the  liver  to  secrete  the  bUe. 

The  TREATMENT  consists  in  giving  doses 
of  grey  powder  and  Dover’s  powder  every 
four  hours,  in  the  proportion  of  3 gp-ains 
of  the  first  and  5 grains  of  the  last,  with 
an  occasional  dose  of  castor  oil,  assisted 
by  a light,  mucilagmOus  diet. 

MELALEUCA  LEUCADENDEON. 
— The  botanical  name  of  an  East  Indian 
tree,  from  which  the  once  highly  esteemed 
cajeput  od  was  obtained. 

MELANCHOLIA. — Melancholy  mad- 
ness. See  Madness. 

MELON. — This  beautiful  fruit,  now 
abundantly  supphed  to  the  public  from 
the  West  Indies,  belongs  to  the  Natural 
order  Cucurbitacees,  and  though  so  grate- 
ful in  its  perfume  and  flavour,  is  a fruit 
that  should  be  eaten  with  great  prudence 
by  those  whose  digestive  powers  are  at  aU 
weak,  as  it  is  liable  to  produce  both  flatu- 
lence and  heartburn. 

MELTING  POINT.  — A term  in 
ehemistry  by  which  is  understood  the 
exact  amount  of  heat  at  which  metals, 
and  other  substances,  become  fused,  and 
lose  their  identity. 


Gold,  6,237° 
Silver,  4,717° 
Zinc,  680° 

Lead,  612° 
Camphor,  303° 
Ice, 


Sulphur,  218° 
Sodium,  190° 
Potassium,  150° 
Speimaceti,  112° 
Phosphorus,  90° 
Fah. 


MEMBKANE.— This  is  a word  ap- 
plied by  anatomists  gcnerallyto  any  thin, 
expansive  texture,  whether  a sac  or  hag 
containing  a fluid,  lining  a cavity,  or  like 
a parchment  covering  over  some  aperture. 
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But  though  used  in  this  general  sense  on 
some  oceasions,  on  others  a more  special 
description  is  necessary,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose membranes  have  been  divided  into 
distinctive  tissues : — 1st,  the  mucous 
membrane ; 2nd,  the  serous  membrane ; 
3rd,  the  cellular  membrane ; and  4th,  the 
fibrous  membrane. 

MEMBRANES,  THE.— A tei-m 
applied  by  medical  men  to  the  delicate 
textures  which  surround  the  infant  in  the 
womb,  allowing  it  to  float  as  in  a bladder 
of  water,  safe  from  the  reach  of  pressure 
or  any  external  injury.  The  membranes 
properly  consist  of  the  first  investure, 
called  the  amnium,  and  the  external  mem- 
brane, the  chorion.  It  is  the  rupture 
of  these  two,  and  the  escape  of  the  fluid 
in  which  the  child  floats — liquor  amni — 
in  the  early  stage  of  labour,  which  is 
known  as  the  “ breaking  of  the  waters.” 
Sometimes,  in  quick  labom’s,  it  happens 
that  the  child  is  bom  with  the  head 
involved  in  the  amnium,  when  the  infant 
is  said  to  be  bom  with  a caul,  a circum- 
stance to  which  old  women  and  nurses 
attach  a superstitious  importance, — the 
child  itself,  so  born,  being  supposed  to  be 
blessed  with  a happy  and  prosperous 
future,  while  any  one  who  may  have  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  such  a caul  will, 
all  the  time  he  wears  it  about  his  person, 
be  preserved  from  death  by  drowning. 

The  two  membranes,  amnium  and 
chorion,  are  attached  to  .the  placenta,  or 
after-birth,  and  expelled  together  with  it, 
under  the  general  name  of  the  secundines. 
See  Labour. 

MENINGES. — The  two  membranes 
of  the  brain — the  dura  mater  and  the 
pia  mater;  the  first,  from  its  thickness 
and  strength,  serving  the  purpose  of  an 
envelope  to  the  brain  itself,  protecting  it 
from  the  bones  which  enclose  it,  and,  by 
the  deep  processes  it  sends  off,  supporting 
the  hemispheres  and  lobes,  and  preventing 
them  from  pressing  on  each  other;  and 
finally,  by  answering  the  purpose  of 
veins,  to  carry  off  tlie  blood  from  the 
brain  and  all  parts  within  the  head,  and, 
though  called  sinuses  within  the  skull, 
become  the  jugular  veins  as  soon  as  they 
leave  it. 

MENINGITIS.  — By  this  term  is 
imderstood  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
particularly  those  of  the'  dura  and  pia 
mater.  Some  j)hysicians  profess  to  be 
able  to  decide  which  of  the  three  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation,  and  have  given  the  name 
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of  arachnitis  to  inflammation  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane ; but  as  the  symp- 
toms are  almost  precisely  similar,  whether 
the  whole  three  or  only  one  membrane  is 
affected,  and  as  only  a post  mortem  can 
really  define  the  actual  seat  of  the  disease, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  symp- 
toms, or  indeed  the  treatment,  as  on  a 
broad  principle  the  symptoms  of  meningitis 
are  the  same  as  those  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  and  the  treatment  consequently 
almost  precisely  analogous.  See  Brain. 

MENISPERMUM  COCCULUS.— 
The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  yielding 
the  columbo. 

MENORRHAGIA.  — An  excessive 
monthly  flux,  or  periodical  discharge 
from  the  uterus;  an  immoderate  flow  of 
the  menses,  the  same  as  amenorrheea. 
See  Womb,  Diseases  and  Aefections 

OF. 

MENSES,  OR  CATAMENIA. — A 
natui’al  healthy  secretion  of  the  uterus, 
to  which  that  organ  is  subject  from  the 
age  of  puberty  to  the  forty-fourth  or 
forty-eighth  year  of  age. 

Though  from  fourteen  to  forty-five  is 
the  period  within  which  this  discharge 
usually  takes  place  in  Great  Britain,  there 
are  many  cases  in  which,  from  precocity, 
certain  habits  of  body,  and  other  causes, 
it  begins  much  earlier,  and  continues  even 
as  late  as  fifty  years  of  age:  in  others, 
again,  it  commences  early,  and  ceases  at 
an  equally  premature  period.  The  age 
at  which  the  catamenia  begins  and  ter- 
minates varies  considerably,  as  we  have 
just  observed,  not  only  among  women 
generally,  but  still  more  so  according  to 
tlie  climate  in  which  they  are  born  and 
live.  In  many  parts  of  the  East  the 
period  of  puberty  occurs  at  a much  eaiiier 
age  than  with  us,  or  the  women  of  northern 
latitudes. 

The  uses  of  the  catamenial  secretion, 
and  the  consequences  that  result  to  the 
system  from  the  suppression,  interruption, 
or  excessive  flow  of  that  discharge,  will 
be  found  under  the  article  Womb,  when 
we  treat  of  the  function  and  diseases  of 
that  organ.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us 
hero  to  state  that  the  secretion  we  refer 
to  is  of  a sanguineous  character ; that  its 
distinctive  feature  is  the  absence  oijibrine 
in  its  composition,  and  that  consequently 
this  blood  never  coagulates ; tliat  the 
purpose  it  serves  in  the  system  is  to  keep 
the  womb  in  a state  of  active  health 
during  the  most  vigorous  years  of  lit?. 
Until  Ibis  periodic  discharge  has  been 
established,  the  womb  cannot  perform 
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its  chief  function;  and  it  becomes  pas- 
sive, and  incapable  of  performing  its  most 
special  dutj’,  after  the  discharge  has  iinally 
ceased,  the  female,  from  that  period,  being 
said  to  be  past  bearing. 

So  necessary  is  the  menstrual  secretion 
to  the  health  of  the  female,  constitutionally 
and  locally,  that  if  from  any  cause  its  first 
appearance  should  be  prevented,  or  if, 
after  being  once  established,  it  should  be 
suppressed  or  retained,  the  system  imme- 
diately sutfers,  and  often  veiy  seriously, 
— as  in  chlorosis,  or  the  green  sickness, 
menorrhagia,  and  some  other  painful 
diseases, — till  the  natm-al  drain  is  again 
established.  Nature,  when  unable  to 
relieve  itself  from  the  secretion,  either 
from  constitutional  causes,  from  an  im- 
perforated uterus,  or  an  obstructing 
hymen,  will  often  effect  a cure  by  form- 
ing a new  outlet  for  the  discharge.  Thus, 
when  long  suppressed,  it  has  been  period- 
ically discharged  from  the  nostrils,  the 
nipples,  by  issues  forming  themselves  in 
the  legs,  thighs,  or  arms,  and  frequently 
from  the  bowels  and  bladder;  indeed 
there  are  few  parts  of  the  body  from 
which  the  catamenial  discharge  has  not 
been  known  to  have  broken  out  when  its 
natural  channel  has  been  interrupted,  or 
the  function  of  the  organ  suspended.  See 
"Womb. 

MENSTKUATION.  — The  periodical 
discharge  of  the  uterus ; a secretion  which 
flows  from  four  to  eight  days  every  lunar 
month,  or  about  every  twenty-eighth  day. 
See  above. 

MENSTEUUM,  or  Alkahest.— This, 
according  to  the  alchemists,  was  a dis- 
solving liquid,  which  was  to  oat  through 
metals,  melt  stones,  and  decompose  all 
substances  submitted  to  its  powerful 
action; — an  universal  solvent.  This  potent 
fluid,  like  the  philosopher’s  stone  and 
the  elixir  of  life,  was  one  of  the  long- 
cherished  hopes  of  the  Arabic  chemists, 
in  their  fruitless  search  after  which  so 
many  enthusiasts  spent  their  lives,  and 
so  many  centuries  were  in  a measure 
wasted ; and,  like  the  aims  of  their  ambi- 
tion, they  either  never  discovered  it  or  died  j 
without  revealing  the  secret  to  posterity. 

A menstruum  is  now  regarded  as  any 
liquid  capable  of  extracting  the  virtues 
or  active  principle  of  any  ingredient  sub- 
mitted to  its  action.  Water,  either  hot 
or  cold,  is  the  most  universal  menstruum 
or  solvent  we  possess,  whether  used  in 
the  form  of  infusion  or  decoction. 

MENSUllATION,  geometrically,  is 
finding  the  length,  surface,  or  solidity  | 


of  quantities  of  bodies  in  some  known 
measure,  but,  anatomically,  signifies  the 
mere  taking  the  measurement  of  the  chest 
or  head,  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  the 
lungs  or  the  relative  size  of  the  brain, 

MENTHA. — The  botanical  name  of 
the  family  of  plants  which  yield  the 
several  varieties  of  mint,  as  the  spear 
and  pepper  mint,  pennyroyal,  and  a few 
others,  the  whole  belonging  to  the  Natural 
order  Labiatce.  See  Mint. 

MEPHITIC  AIE  OB  EXHALA- 
TIONS.— Poisonous  or  noxious  gases. 
This  name  was  given  by  the  old  chemists 
to  those  deadly  exhalations  occasionally 
found  issuing  from  the  earth,  or  collected 
in  mines,  brewers’  vats,  long  disused 
cellars,  and  sewers  or  cesspools,  and 
which  destroy  life  by  suffocation.  Of 
these  gases,  the  most  generally  found  are 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. See  Choke-damp. 

MEECUEY. — The  name  given  by  the 
old  chemists  to  the  bright,  subtle,  and 
ponderous  metal  known  as  Quicksilver, 
which  see. 

MEECUEY,  SWEET.  — A popular 
name  for  calomel,  or  the  chloride  of 
mercury. 

MEEOCELE. — A name  formerly  in 
use  for  a rupture  in  the  groin,  or  a small, 
soft  tumour. 

MESENTEEY.— A thick,  fatty  mem- 
brane, forming  at  once  the  cover  and 
support  of  all  t^e  intestines.  The  lai'ger 
portion  ,of  this  membrane,  or  the 
mesentery  proper,  hangs  like  an  apron 
in  front  of  or  over  the  small  intestines, 
which  are  attached  to  it  by  the  arteries, 
veins,  and  lacteal  vessels  passing  in  or 
out  of  them,  and  by  its  further  margin 
firmly  attached  to  the  spine.  Other 
portions  of  the  mesentery  support  and 
unite  the  large  intestines,  such  as  7ncso- 
colon,  mesoccecum,  and  mesorectum. 

MESENTEEIC  DISE.^SE:  Tabes 
MESENTEKiCA. — We  have  already,  under 
Digestion,  Chyhfication,  and  Lymphaties, 
referred  to  the  glands  in  the  mesentery, 
the  seat  of  the  disease  bearing  the  above 
popular  and  professional  titles. 

Mesenteric  disease,  sometimes  c.alled 
consumption  of  the  bowels,  is  a disease 
to  which  children  of  a scrofulous  habit 
of  body  are  particularly  liable;  and  as 
the  malady  affects  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery, — those  chemical  laboratories 
through  which  all  the  chyle  and  lym- 
phatic fluid  must  pass  before  it  reaches 
the  thoracic  duct, — it  will  be  evident  to 
every  comprehension  that  any  cause 
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affecting  these  glands  or  reservoirs,  so  as 
to  destroy  their  function  by  diverting  the 
stream  of  chylo  or  nutriment  from  reach- 
ing the  channel  (thoracic  duct)  that 
cai-ries  it  to  the  heart,  must  immediately 
tell  on  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
system;  the  circulation  being  thus  de- 
prived of  all  fresh  material,  and  the  body, 
compelled  to  feed  on  itself,  soon  becomes 
weak  and  emaciated. 

Though  adults  are  sometimes  affected, 
with  this  disease,  it  is,  as  we  have  already 
said,  a complaint  to  which  childhood  is 
more  particularly  liable,  and,  with  children 
of  scrofulous  parents,  a disease  of  very 
common  occmrrence. 

Symptoms.  — Tabes  mesenterica  is  a 
disease  that  develops  itself  very  slowly 
in  its  early  stages,  the  child  declining  so 
gradually  that  the  true  character  of  the 
complaint  is  seldom  suspected  till  the 
patient  becomes  seriously  ill.  A gradual 
loss  of  appetite  is  one  of  the  first  symp- 
toms which  attracts  attention ; this  is 
accompanied  by  occasional  fits  of  hunger, 
when  the  child  eats  for  a few  minutes 
ravenously,  then  as  suddenly  rejects  the 
food  it  had  been  eating  with  such  appetite. 
The  skin  is  hot  and  dry;  there  is  great  rest- 
lessness and  languor ; the  bowels  are  con- 
fined, the  evacuations  being  of  a pale  clay 
colour ; the  breath  is  hot  and  foetid ; there 
are  pains  in  the  head  and’  stomach ; the 
face  appears  shrunken,  the  eyes  large 
and  heavy ; the  water  has  a milky  appear- 
ance ; the  perspiration  has  an  acid  or 
vinegar  smell ; the  arms,  legs,  and  entire 
body  becomes  emaciated,  while  the  stomach, 
in  the  same  ratio,  become^  hard  and 
swollen,  till,  when  stripped,  the  child 
seems  to  be  all  stomach.  After  a time 
''  the  limbs  become  dropsical,  and,  unless 
relieved,  the  patient  gradually  sinks  from' 
perfect  exhaustion.  The  only  affection 
of  childhood  that  could  be  mistaken  for 
mesenteric  disea.se  is  the  presence  of  worms 
in  the  bowels  and  stomach. 

The  TREAT.MENT  consists  in  removing 
the  patient  to  some  locality  where  he  may 
enjoy  an  abundance  of  pure  country  air, 
and  where,  according  to  the  debility 
present,  he  may  take  as  much  exercise 
as  he  can  possibly  enjoy  by  running, 
leaping,  playing  at  ball  or  battledore, 
followmg  a hoop,  or  by  any  kind  of  exer- 
tion that  will  thoroughly  circulate  the 
blood.  ' 

Cold  salt  water  bathing,  or  tepid  water, 
followed  by  friction  with  a rough  towel, 
should  be  practised  in  tho  morning,  once 
or  twice  a week ; at  tho  same  time  care 
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should  be  taken  to  cover  tho  child  with 
abundance  of  thick,  warm  clothing. 

The  next  important  consideration  is  to 
supply  the  patient  with  plenty  of  light, 
nutritious  food,  which  should'  be  given 
punctually  at  regular  hours ; and  finally, 
early  hours  and  long  nights  should  be 
insisted  upon  as  long  as  the  patient  is 
under  medical  treatment.  Upon  the  due 
and  steady  observance  of  the  above 
directions  the  greater  part  of  the  cure 
depends,  the  medical  means  being  in  a 
considerable  degree  subsidiary  to  the 
dietetic  and  sanitary : these  consist  of  the 
following  powders  and  mixtures. 

Alterative  Poioders. 

No.  1.  Take  of — 

Grey  powder  ....  18  grains. 
Powdered  rhubarb  . . 12  grains. 
Carbonate  of  soda  . . 36  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  equal  powders 
for  a child  of  from  four  to  six  years  of 
age,  giving  one  twice  a day  in  a little 
jelly,  honey,  or  sugar  and  water;  and 
into  nine  powders  for  a child  from  six  to 
nine  years  of  age,  given  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  times  as  the 
others.  Take  of — 

Castor  oil 1 ounce. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arable  1 ounce. 
Simple  syrup  . . . . ^ ounce. 

To  the  mucilage,  placed  in  a mortar,  add 
the  castor  oil  by  degrees,  rubbing  con- 
stantly till  both  are  incorporated,  then 
add  the  syrup ; mix  again,  till  a smooth, 
creamy  mixture  is  obtained,  pour  into  a 
6-ounce  bottle,  and  then  add— 

Liquor  of  potass  ...  10  drops ; 

Mint  w'ater  . . . . 3i  ounces ; 
shaking  the  bottle  freely  as  the  last  article 
is  poured  in  by  degrees.  Mix,  and  give 
a tablespoonful  three  times  a day  to  a 
child  of  eight  or  nine  years;  a dessert- 
spoonful three  times  a day  from  five  to 
eight  years ; and  a teaspoonful  at  the 
same  times  to  a child  rmder  five  years  of 
ago. 

Both  these  medicines  should  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time  before  any  alteration 
is  made  in  the  treatment,  unless  the  state 
of  tho  bowels  should  require  tho  exhibition 
of  an  active  aperient,  when  a little  senna 
and  manna  tea  may  be  given  in  the 
morning  early,  or  6,  8,  or  10  grains  of 
jalap,  according  to  tho  ago  of  the  child, 
added  for  the  occasion  to  one  of  the  above 
powders. 

When  the  debility  is  very  great,  and 
tho  appetite  continues  languid,  a few 
teaspoon  fuls  of  sherry  should  be  given 
once,  or,  if  necessary,  three  times  a day. 
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the  quantity  given  being  regulated  by 
the  age  of  the  patient.  After  persevering 
for  a fortnight  in  the  use  of  the  above 
medicines,  they  are  to  be  discontinued 
for  a time,  a dose  of  an  aperient  medicine, 
such  ns  we  have  already  described,  given 
for  one  or  two  mornings,  and  the  follow- 
ing powders  and  mixture  employed  for 
another  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  an 
aperient  being  given  at  intervals,  if 
necessary,  as  in  the  manner  already 
noticed. 

Alterative  Fowders. 

No.  2.  Take  of— 

Precipitated  sulphuret 
of  antimony ....  2 scruples. 

Powdered  sarsaparilla  . | drachm. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders  for 
a child  from  four  to  six  years  old,  and 
into  nine  powders  for  a child  from  six  to 
nine  years  old,  one  powder  being  given 
twice  a day.  Take  of — 

Steel  wine  (vinumferri)  1 ounce. 
Syrup  of  grange  peel  . ^ ounce. 

Mint  water  ....  2^  ounces. 

Mix ; a teaspoonful  three  times  a day  to 
be  given  to  a child  from  three  to  six  years, 
and  a dessertspoonful  from  six  to  nine  at 
the  same  times. 

When  the  case  is  obstinate  and  of  long 
standing,  it  may  be  necessary  to  alternate 
the  two  sets  of  powders  and  mixtures  for 
two  or  three  times  before  the  cure  is 
effected,  and  it  may  also  be  necessary  in 
some  cases  to  use  friction  over  the  abdomenj 
and  rub  in  an  ointment  composed  of  cam- 
phor, lard,  and  mercurial  ointment.  When 
such  is  the  case,  the  hydriodate  of  potassa, 
in  the  form  of  a mixture,  must  be  em- 
ployed with  the  ointment : for  this  see 
ScEOFUiA  and  Goitee.  In  all  cases 
the  diet  must  be  light  and  nutritious,  and 
embrace  farinaceous  foods  and  a moderate 
quantity  of  animal  fibre. 

MESMERISM. — The  science  of  animal 
magnetism,  as  now  practised  under  the 
above  generic  name,  owes  its  origin  to 
Frederic  Antony  Mesmer,  a distinguished 
German  physician,  born  at  Baden  in 
1739.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1772  that, 
his  attention  having  been  called  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  loadstone,  or  magnet,  he 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  converting  its 
properties  to  the  uses  of  medical  science, 
and,  after  much  persecution,  eventually 
obtained  from  a large  body  of  medical 
men  the  recognition  of  the  princij)lc  of 
his  new  discovery. 

■ The  science  of  mesmerism,  under  two 
of  its  most  cxtraordinaiy  phases,  of 
electro -biology  and  clairvoyance,  has 


now  become  not  only  a fiishionable  but 
an  accredited  means  of  medical  practice  ; 
and  though  many  empirics  and  adven- 
turers have  employed  it  as  a means  of 
imposition,  the  facts  connected  with  it 
are  so  remarkable,  and  its  effects  so 
extraordinary,  that  as  a curative  agent 
we  not  only  give  it  space,  but  shall,  in 
another  place,  show  its  capabilities,  and 
the  diseases  in  which  it  is  most  beneficial. 
For  the  present  we  have  borrowed,  from 
Mr.  J.  Dixon’s  clever  little  work  on 
“ Hygienic  Clairvoyance,”  an  abstract  of 
its  history  and  theory. 

The  subject  of  hygienic  clairvoyance, 
however  novel  it  may  appear  to  modem 
readers,  is  not  new  to  the  world. 

The  ancient  Grecian  philosophers, 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, who  discoursed  of  hygiene  as  a 
department  of  human  wisdom,  had  re- 
course to  clah’voyance,  the  “clear  sight”  of 
magnetic  sleep.  They  regarded  the  clair- 
voyant, or  clear-seer,  as  a living  entrance- 
door  to  the  sacred  templeof  Inner  Realities. 
They  knew  that  to  such  an  one  the  Internal 
becomes,  without  the  use  of  the  outward 
senses,  more  perceptible  than  the  External 
is  to  us  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  objective 
perception. 

Pythagoras  received  his  instmetion  on 
this  subject  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  those  of  ancient 
India,  there  are  representations  of  indi- 
viduals being  put  into  the  magnetic  sleep 
by  the  same  simple  process  which  we 
moderns  have,  of  late  years,  discovered 
to  be  effective. 

The  family  of  Hippocrates,  “ the  father 
of  physic,”  were,  it  is  recorded,  ministers 
in  the  temple  of  .3Esculapius.  Hippo- 
crates’ knowledge  of  clairvoyance  is 
shown  by  the  follonfing  passage  — no 
longer  obsem’e — in  his  ■writings : — “ The 
sight  being  closed  to  the  external,  the 
soul  perceives  truly  the  affections  of  the 
body.”  This  exaetly  states  the  case  of 
the  clairvoyant.  He  used  to  treat  some 
disorders  by  the  application  of  his  hands ; 
in  other  words,  he  used  to  magnetize— or 
as  we,  in  these  days,  would  say,  mesmerize 
— the  patient,  probably  rmder  clairvoyant 
indications.  Pythagoras  himself,  Jamb- 
lichus  says,  used  this  means  to  procure 
quiet  sleep,  with  good  and  prophetic 
dreams.  Ho  even  says,  probably  from 
analogous  knowledge,  that  the  art  of 
medicine  originated  in  this  “divine  sleep,” 
for  Jamblichus  himself  speaks  of  being  a 
subject  of  the  magnetic  sleep.  Msculapius. 
is  said,  according  to  Cicero,  who  ■\vrote 
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on  this  subject,  to  have  uttered  oracles  in 
the  temple  asleep  for  the  cure  of  the  sick. 

If  we  turn  to  the  saered  Scriptures,  we 
there  learn  many  things  in  relation  to 
this  subject.  Moses,  it  may  bo  inferred, 
with  other  lore  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
instrueted  by  their  wise  men  in  this 
magnetic  science.  We  read  of  a youth 
being  restored  to  life  by  a prophet ; of  an 
angel  indicating  the  means  of  Tobias’ 
recovering  his  sight,  &c.  But  the  Scrip- 
tures being  accessible  to  aU,  we  need  not 
further  refer  to  them. 

The  Jewish  philosophic  sect, the  Essenes, 
it  is  matter  of  history,  also  taught  the 
system,  and  practised  it,  of  healing  by 

laying  on  of  hands.”  It  may  be  inferred 
that  they  knew  also  of  hygienic  clair- 
voyance, which  is  but  an  advanced  chapter 
out  of  the  same  book. 

The  Eomans,  who  received  their  philo- 
sophy fi'om  Greece,  could  not  but  be 
acquainted  with  this  department  of  it; 
and  so  we  read  without  surprise,  that 
with  them,  as  with  the  Greeks,  the  sick 
used  to  be  brought  to  the  temples,  where 
remedies  were  revealed  by  this  means  for 
their  disorders. 

Celsus,  the  great  Eoman  physician, 
according  to  Asclepiades,  was  familiar 
with  the  science.  Tacitus  records  that, 
in  obedience  to  a vision  of  the  god  Serapis, 
two  men,  one  bhnd,  and  the  other  lame 
of  an  arm,  had  recom’se  to  the  Emperor 
Vespasian  at  Alexandria,  and  they  were 
cured  by  simple  processes,  which  we 
should  call  magnetic.  Suetonius  relates 
the  same  fact  circumstantially.  Strabo 
speaks  of  a certain  place  on  the  Asian 
shore,  consecrated  to  Pluto  and  Proser- 
pine, to  which  the  sick  were  brought  to 
be  prescribed  for  by  the  priests  during 
the  sleep.  The  sibyls — virgin  prophetesses 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  (in  other  phrase, 
clairvoyants  imder  care  of  the  priests  of 
the  temple)  according  to  Saint  Justin, 
declared  many  true  things,  and  when  the 
intelligence  which  animated  them  was 
withdrawn,  remembered  nothing  of  what 
they  had  said.  This  describes  clak- 
voyancc. 

We  might  also  quote  authorities  to 
show  that  the  Druidesses  of  Britain  and 
Gaul  were  clairvoyants,  having  among 
their  functions  the  hygienic  one  of  dis- 
criminating and  prescribing  for  diseases. 

There  has  been,  indepd,  no  nation,  from 
the  earliest  times,  without  this  science. 
But  the  knowledge  of  it  was  not  solely  in 
the  possession  of  temjdes  and  schools,  for, 
wherevr'r  deposited,  this  knowledge  could 
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only  be  expected  to  bo  found  in  the 
records  of  philosophy.  But  when  younger 
and  barbai’ous  nations  overran  Em-ope, 
philosophy  was  put  into  abeyance,  and 
its  records  passed  out  of  the  light  of  day. 
From  the  darkness  consequent  upon  their 
incursions  slowly  emerged  other  philoso- 
phies, also  exhibiting  incompleteness, 
until  at  length  Europe  is  practically 
under  the  sway  of  one  distinctively 
styled  the  “Natural,”  from  which  the 
subject  on  which  we  are  engaged  is 
excluded.  Of  coui’se  “ natural  ” philo- 
sophy is  the  opposite  of  a “ spiritual  ” 
philosophy,  of  which  clairvoyance  is  an 
item  and  exponent. 

But,  parallel  with  the  decadence  of 
ancient  philosophy  and  worship,  there 
arose  the  new  Christian  religion,  and 
something  of  that  which  the  former  lost 
was  saved  by  the  latter.  The  records, 
therefore,  of  our  subject,  which  then 
became  wanting  in  philosophy,  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  archives  of  churches  and 
religious  institutions ; and  thus  we  find 
this  subject  in  the  middle  ages  intimately 
blended  with  that  of  religion  in  all  the 
Christian  nations.  “ The  churches,”  says 
the  histoi’ian  Mialle,  “in  this  matter 
succeeded  the  temples  of  the  ancients,  to 
which  were  consigned  the  traditions  and 
jDrocesses  of  magnetism.  There  were  the 
same  customs  of  passing  the  nights  in 
them,  the  same  dreams,  the  same  visions, 
the  same  cui'es.” 

The  Chm'ch,  in  those  days,  reeognized 
practically  “the  gifts  of  healing”  as 
among  those  other  gifts  of  the  Spu’it 
(1  Cor.  xii.  7 — 11)  of  which  it  held  itself 
to  be  the  sacred  custodian. 

But  whatever  our  subject  gained  imdcr 
the  sanction  of  the  Church  was  associated 
with  religious  faith  rather  than  with 
science.  Hence  the  disfavour  in  which 
the  records  of  it,  by  ecclesiastics,  are  held 
by  our  modern  scientific  professors.  And 
when  philosophy  did  find  its  way  among 
churchmen,  it  was  of  the  one-sided  and 
sceptical  kind  which  prevailed  among  the 
laity  of  the  time,  and  thus  with  (hem  also 
the  subject  fell  into  discredit.  They 
agreed  with  the  lay  philosophers  in  re- 
garding all  such  records  (to  borrow 
David  Hume’s  words  in  eommenting 
uponA^espasian’s  marvellous  cures)  as  the 
“palpable  falsehoods  of  an  exploded 
superstition.”  But  however  ready  the 
general  mind  to  ignore  or  deny  the  fine 
truths  involved  in  this  subject,  there  were 
facts  of  continual  occurrence  which  could 
not  but  attract  the  attention  of  iudepend- 
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cnt  and  original  observers,  and  who, 
from  time  to  time,  endeavoured  to  claim 
for  them  a place  in  the  philosophy  of  their 
day.  A century  before  Mesmer’s  dis- 
covery, Van  Helmont  ■wrote, — “Magnet- 
ism is  in  action  everywhere ; there  is 
nothing  new  in  it  but  the  name ; it  is  a 
paradox,  strange  and  fantastical  only  to 
those  who  are  sceptical  of  everything,  or 
who  attribute  to  the  power  of  the  devil 
that  which  they  themselves  cannot  render 
accormt  of.” 

It  is  to  the  resuscitation  of  magnetic 
science,  imder  the  auspices  of  Mesmer 
and  his  school,  that  the  revival  of  the 
philosophic  study  and  application  of 
hygienic  clairvoyance  is  due.  It  is  this 
school  which  furnishes  modern  testimony, 
abrmdant  and  varied,  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  our  subject.  Excellent 
contributions  have  been  furnished  to  it  of 
late  years  by  Ennemoser,  Mayo,  Town- 
shend.  Haddock,  Davis,  Dods,  Cahagnet, 
Dupotet,  Teste,  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America.  The  advocates  of  mesmeric 
science  having  established  for  it  an 
acknowledgment  of  its  applicability  in 
numerous  disorders,  the  writers  just 
named,  as  some  of  the  advanced  of  that 
school,  seem  to  have  come  forward  to  vin- 
dicate, in  due  course,  the  higher  claims  of 
clairvoyance  to  scientific  and  public  re- 
cognition. 

In  the  course  of  curing  by  mesmerism, 
some  patients  pass  into  an  extraordinary 
state,  which  modern  physiologists  call 
an  “ abnormal  ” one,  and  which  state  is 
variously  divided,  by  careful  observers, 
into  certain  ascending  degrees.  “ As  the 
patient  advances  in  these  degrees,”  says 
one  of  these  observers  (Kluge,  of  Berlin), 
“ so  does  he  seem  to  recede  from  the 
sensuous  world.  This  state,  however, 
even  in  its  lowest  degree,  cannot  be  in- 
duced in  all  patients,  nor  is  an  ascent  in 
it  to  the  highest,  requisite  to  the  recovery 
of  health,  for  many  patients  remain  only 
in  the  lowest  degree  during  the  whole  of 
their  mesmeric  treatment,  up  to  their 
complete  cure.  Some  become  more  and 
more  influenced  by  every  succeeding  ope- 
ration, progressively  ascending  to  the 
highest ; others,  though  few,  pass  to  the 
highest  at  once,  and  continue  in  it,  when- 
ever operated  upon,  to  the  end  of  their 
cure.”  “ In  the  first  degree,”  continues 
Kluge,  “ the  usual  channels  of  access  by 
which  the  soul  communicates  with  the 
external  world  remain  open ; external 
sensation  being  intact,  the  subject  jJcr- 


ceives  himself  still  in  the  ordinary  sphere 
of  things  : this  I call  the  waking  degree. 
The  next  is  the  degree  of  half  sleep  ; in 
it  the  eyes  are  closed,  but  the  other  senses 
are  not  entirely  sealed.  The  third  is  that 
of  the  magnetic  sleep,  in  which  the  patient 
is  as  if  stupified ; but  while  thus  standing, 
as  it  were,  on  the  verge  of  the  world  of 
sense,  he  still  retains  the  recolleetion  of 
actual  or  sensuous  life.  The  fourth 
degree  is  distinguishable  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  presence  of  consciousness ; 
this  is  somnambulism  {sleep  waking). 
The  fifth  degree,”  Kluge  goes  on,  “ I dis- 
tinguish as  self-inspection  (introvision) ; 
in  it  the  patient  obtains  a luminous  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  state  of  his  body  and 
mind,  diagnoses  his  complaint,  and  indi- 
cates the  most  effectual  remedies  for  its 
cure.  In  the  sixth  degree  the  patient 
passes  the  bounds  of  his  own  corporeity, 
and  enters  into  rapport,  or  relation,  -with 
objects  of  universal  nature ; the  faculty  of 
introvision  becomes  exalted  into  that  ofi 
extrovision,  extending  to  and  into  objects 
and  individualities,  near  and  remote,  in 
space  and  time.  This  degree  is  that  of 
general  vision,  or  clairvoyance.” 

But  this  extra  elevation  above  clair- 
voyance clearly  marks  a seventh  degree — 
that  of  extasis,  or  trance  (from  transitus 
animas,  the  passing  of  the  soul  to  the 
other  side) ; that  degree  in  which  there  is 
interior  relation  with  the  iudividuahties 
-and  objects  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
which  is  largely  treated  of  by  other  ob- 
servers. This,  however,  merely  in  passing, 
for  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present  •with 
the  subject  of  extasis;  we  pause  at  that 
of  clairvoyance — that  degree  of  the  state 
in  which  the  subject  transcends  the 
bounds  of  his  own  corporeity,  and  is  able 
to  enter  into  immediate  rapport  with  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  individuals  of  this  world. 
With  this  definition  of  the  faculty  of 
clairvoyance,  it  'sdll  next  be  for  us  to 
consider  some  instances  of  it  in  exercise, 
but  which  wo  reserve  for  consideration 
under  the  head  Somnambulism;. 

METAC AllPUS.' — In  anatomy,  that 
part  of  the  back  of  the  hand  from  the 
knuckles  to  the  wrist.  See  Wkisx. 

METASTASIS.  — Change,  transposi- 
tion. A medical  term  used  by  physicians 
to  express  that  change  which  sometimes 
takes  place  in  the  scat  of  a disease,  as 
when  in  gout  or  rheumatism  the  beat  and 
pain  suddenly  leaves  the  foot,  and  takes 
up  its  residence  in  the  hand  or  fingers,  or 
recedes  from  the  surface  to  settle  in  some 
internal  organ;  such  a fugitive  condition 
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of  a disease  is  called  a metastasis,  and  is 
always  a condition  to  be  apprehended,  as 
either  of  the  above  diseases  Hying  from  an 
external  part  to  invade  an  internal  organ 
is  attended  with  more  or  less  of  danger. 

METALS. — Metals  may  be  known  from 
all  other  substances  by  certain  properties. 
They  have  a peculiar  brilliancy,  called  for 
that  reason  the  “ metallic  ” lustre ; they 
are  rapidly  heated,  and  cool  as  rapidly, 
hence  they  are  said  to  be  good  conduetors 
of  heat ; they  are  all  opaque,  most  of  them 
very  heavy  (some,  indeed,  as  gold  and  pla- 
tinum, are  the  heaviest  substances  known, 
being  about  twenty  times  heavier  than 
water) ; they  have,  moreover,  many  valu- 
able properties,  such  as  the  capability  of 
being  melted,  drawn  out  into  wire,  beaten 
into  thin  plates, — or  having,  as  it  is  called, 
fusion,  ductility,  and  malleability. 

All  metals  are  simple  bodies, — that  is, 
they  cannot  be  made  out  of  other  sub- 
stances ; although  two  or  more  metals  may 
be  combined  and  again  separated,  or  they 
may  be  combined  with  numerous  other 
substances,  as  oxygen,  and  also  again 
separated.  There  are  upwards  of  fifty 
known  to  chemists,  yet  but  few  are  used 
in  the  arts  or  manufactures.  All  of  those 
in  use,  for  the  very  many  purposes  to 
which  metallic  substances  are  applied,  are 
not  simple  metals,  but  what  are  called 
“ alloys  ” — compounds  of  two  or  more  of 
them.  The  chief  metals  in  use  are, — 


Iron. 
Copper. 
Lead. 
Tin. 
Zinc. 


Mercury. 

Nickel. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Platinum. 


But  in  the  state  of  oxide,  many  are  used 
which  are  seldom  seen  in  the  metallic 
state,  such  as  the  earths  and  alkalies ; and 
for  colours,  and  several  other  purposes, 
there  are  many  other  preparations. 

The  chief  alloys,  or  compound  metals, 
are  brass  (made  of  copper  and  zinc) ; 
pewter  (made  of  lead  and  tin) ; beB-metal 
and  gun-metal  (made  of  copper  and  tin) ; 
and  solder,  which  is  a kind  of  pewter,  and 
made  of  the  same  metals : the  silvering  for 
looking-glasses  is  made  of  mercury  and 
tin ; the  gold  and  silver  used  for  coin  are 
alloyed  with  two  parts  of  silver  or  copper 
to  every  twenty-two  of  the  pure  metal, 
and  this  forms  the  “ standard  ” gold  or 
silver.  The  gold  used  by  jewellers  has 
often  a much  greater  proportion  of  alloy  : 
this  name  is  given  both  to  a compound 
metal,  and  the  cheaper  metal,  made  to 
combine  with  the  most  precious. 

The  object  gained  by  alloying  the  coin- 
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age,  is  that  of  rendering  the  metals  harder, 
so  that  they  shall  not  sulfer  much  loss  in 
wearing ; thus,  a small  quantity  of  copper 
mixed  with  either  gold  or  silver,  renders 
the  alloy  harder  than  either  metal  sepa- 
rately. The  combination  of  certain  metals 
forming  alloys  is  often  not  exactly  the 
mean  of  their  respective  qualities ; for  in- 
stance, a small  quantity  of  silver  is  some- 
times fused  with  cast-steel,  for  penknife 
blades,  and  although  the  silver  is  itself 
much  softer  than  the  steel,  yet  the  com- 
bination is  found  to  be  both  closer  in  the 
grain,  and  harder  : it  is  known  as  silver- 
steel  in  commerce.  Bismuth,  although 
itself  not  very  fusible,  increases  the  fusi- 
bility of  other  metals;  a combination  of 
two  parts  tin,  three  lead,  and  live  bismuth, 
forms  a metal  fusible  by  boiling  water. 
There  are  only  three  metals  which  are 
ever  used  in  medicine  in  their  metallic 
state, — u'on,  mercitry,  and  tin ; all  the 
others  are  given  in  some  form  of  oxida- 
tion. 

METATAESUS. — The  upper  part  of 
the  foot,  from  the  toes  to  the  instep.  See 
Foot. 

METHODIC  SCHOOL,  oe  SECT.— 
A class  of  medical  men  who  flourished  in 
Eome  during  the  lli'st  Christian  age,  and 
established  a theory,  that  aU  diseases  arose 
from  one  of  two  causes, — an  excess  of 
vital  action,  or  a diminution  of  physical 
stamina.  All  remedies  were  consequently 
divided  into  those  which  relaxed  the  sys- 
tem, or  gave  tone  to  it. 

METEITIS. — An  acute  inflammation 
of  the  uterus.  See  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

MEZEEEON. — A handsome  flowering 
shi’ub,  botanically  known  as  Daphne  me- 
zereon,  a species  of  laurel,  belonging  to 
the  Natural  order  Thymilacece.  A pecu- 
liarity of  this  shrub  is,  that  its  fragrant 
blossoms  precede  its  leaves. 

Medical  Peopeeties. — Mezereonacts 
on  the  human  system  as  an  emetic,  pur- 
gative, stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  in  large 
doses  as  a narcotic ; its  medical  properties 
residing  in  the  leaves  and  the  bark  of  the 
plant.  Though  possessing  so  many  actions, 
the  Daphne  mezereon  is  only  used  in  this 
country  for  one  effect, — that  of  a dia- 
phoretic; and  to  obtain  this  result  it  is 
given  in  combination  with  sarsaparilla, 
guaiacum  and  liquorice,  in  the  form  of 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  or 
the  Lisbon  diet  drink.  In  the  north  of 
Europe,  a few  of  the  leaves  are  occa- 
sionally given  as  a purgative,  and  an 
infusion  of  them  as  an  emetic. 

The  only  part  of  the  plaut  used  in  this 
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country  is  the  bark  of  the  stem,  though 
that  of  the  root  is  considered  the  strongest. 
The  strong,  burning  feeling  which  this 
plant  produces  in  the  throat  and  fauces,  if 
chewed  or  taken  pure,  is  an  obstacle  to  its 
general  employment. 


THE  DAPHNE  MEZEBEON. 


MIASMA,  MIASMATA,  or  MIASMl 
— A contagious  infection,  arising  in  poi- 
sonous atoms  from  putrifying  bodies, 
decaying  animal  or  vegetable  substances, 
from  fens,  marshes,  swamps,  and  the 
shores  of  stagnant  meres,  and  waters 
loaded  with  rank  vegetable  matter.  The 
manner  in  which  this  subtle  and  volatile 
gas  is  generated  during  the  putrefac- 
tive fermentation,  or,  in  the  active  state 
of  disease,  from  the  bodies  of  patients,  acts 
on  the  healthy  system,^  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained ; but  that  it  infects 
the  blood  thi’ough  absorption  by  the 
lungs  seems  clearly  understood. 

The  term  miasma,  though  embracing  all 
kinds  of  infection,  should  in  strict  iusticc 
be  confined  to  the  noxious  exhalations 
springing  from  vegetable  decomposition, 
such  as  Malaria,  which  see,  and  Ague. 

MIDRIFF. — A broad,  fan-like  muscle, 
which,  attached  to  the  two  lumbar  vertebra) 
by  a broad  tendon,  spreads  out  upwards 
and  forwards,  to  be  attached  to  the  ribs 
and  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  just  above 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  entirely  dividing 
that  portion  of  the  trunk,  bj’  its  shelf-like 


muscle,  into  two  cavities, — the  upper,  the 
thorax,  or  chest,  and  the  lower,  the  abdo- 
men,  or  belly.  The  midriff,  anatomically 
called  the  diaphragm,  not  only  answers  the 
purpose  of  a partition,  preventing  the 
organs  in  the  space  above  pressing  on 
those  in  the  cavity  below,  but  is  one  of  the 
most  important  muscles  of  respiration  in 
the  body,  rising  and  falling  with  every  in- 
spiration and  expiration  of  the  chest,  the 
action  of  the  ribs  being  regulated  bv  the 
midriff  acting  in  sympathetic  union  with 
the  intercostal  or  respiratory  muscles. 
This  muscle  is  unhke  any  other  in  the 
body,  being  tendinous  in  its  centre  and 
muscular  at  the  extremities;  it  slants 
obliquely  upwards  and  forwards ; is  con- 
cave below,  or  towards  the  abdomen,  and 
convex  above,  or  towards  the  thorax ; and 
in  its  centre  is  attached  to  the  bag  ef 
the  heart — pericardium.  When  the  dia- 
phragm contracts  during  inspiration,  the 
ribs  are  brought  down,  the  muscle  becomes 
flat,  and  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  en- 
larged; and  when  itrelaxes,the  ribs  ascend. 


THE  MIDEIFF,  OB  DIA'rHBAGH. 


a.  Opening  for  gullet,  &c.,  in  tendinous  por- 
tion. b,  h.  Its  fleshy  convex  surface,  c,  c. 
Cavities  of  the  chest,  in  which  ,lhe  lungs 
and  heart  are  placed. 

the  muscle  again  becomes  convex,  and  the 
abdominal  space  is  increased.  The  ten- 
dinous portion  of  the  diaphragm  has  an 
opening  through  its  centre,  through  which 
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the  great  vein  of  the  trunk,  the  vena  cava, 
ascends,  and  the  gullet,  or  oesophagus, 
descends  to  reach  the  stomach. 

The  diapkragm  is  occasionally  liable  to 
an  inflammatory  affection,  and  is  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  a severe  spasmodic 
action,  commonly  known  as  hiccough ; a 
condition  which,  when  occm-ring  in  the 
last  stage  of  typhus,  or  in  mortification,  or 
after  an  operation,  is  a certain  symptom  of 
approaching  death. 

MILIAEIA,  OK  MILIAEA"  EEVEE. 
— An  eruptive,  inflammatory  fever,  to 
which  persons  of  a lax  constitution  and 
sanguineous  temperament  are  more  prone 
than  others,  females  are  more  hable  than 
males,  and  those  in  childhood  are  still 
more  so. 

Symptoms. — These  commence  with  the 
inflammatory  characters  observable  in  the 
first  stage  of  scarlatina, — heat,  thirst,  pain 
in  the  head  and  back,  hot  and  cold  flushes, 
and  languor;  these  are  followed  by  an 
unusual  tightness  about  the  region  of  the 
heart,  laborious  breathing,  heavy  sighs, 
cough,  and  £in  unusual  degree  of  alarm  or 
timidity.  Numbness  of  different  parts  of 
the  body,  followed  by  profuse  perspiration 
■of  a rank,  sour  smell ; and  an  eruption  of 
small  red  pimples,  the  size  of  millet  seeds, 
appears  on  the  face  and  neck ; but  at  no 
definite  day  this  gradually  extends  over 
the  trrmk  and  extremities,  the  prominence 
being  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  but  evident 
to  the  feel.  About  twelve  hours  after  the 
first  appearance  of  the  rash,  each  pimple 
has  a small  vesicle  on  its  apex,  filled  with 
a straw-coloured  fluid;  about  the  thh-d 
day,  the  vesicles  or  small  bladders 
break,  discharging  a foetid,  pale-coloured 
lymph,  a scabby  efflorescence  succeed- 
ing the  eruption,  when  the  disease  termi- 
nates. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this 
disease  are,  the  extraordinary  anxiety  and 
dejection,  the  profuse  sweating,  and  its 
acid,  rank  smell. 

The  TEEATMEN T consists  in  keeping  the 
patient  and  her  room  tolerably  cool,  re- 
moving part  of  the  bedclothes,  and  letting 
the  patient  lie  with  her  arms  outside  the 
.clothes,  and  by  giving  mild  cathartic  me- 
dicines, such  as  the  annexed  pills  and 
mixture.  Take  of — 

Compound  rhubarb  pill  1 scruple. 

Calomel 8 grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  pills,  one  to  bo 
given  twice  a day.  Take  of — 

Phosphate  of  soda  . . 1 ounce. 

Epsom  salts  . ounce. 

Peppennint  water  . . (1  ounces. 
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Dissolve ; two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
night  and  morning. 

When  the  bowels  have  been  sufficiently 
acted  upon,  the  sweating  is  to  be  reduced 
by  giving  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  elixir  of 
vitriol,  in  a wineglass  of  water,  every  four 
or  six  hours,  and  supporting  the  strength 
by  the  following  mixture.  Take  of — 

The  decoction  of  bark  . 6 ounces. 

Aromatic  confection  . 1 drachm. 

Quinine 6 grains. 

Mix  in  a mortar,  and  give  two  table- 
spoonfuls three  times  a day. 

Should  the  eruption  be  suddenly  diuven 
in,  warmth  and  friction  are  to  be  apphed 
to  the  skin,  and  by  the  employment  of 
diaphoretic  agents,  such  as  the  following, 
the  rash  again  encouraged  to  the  surface. 

Take  of — 

Spirits  of  mindererus  . 1^  ounces. 

Spu'its  of  sweet  nitre  . 3 drachms. 

Antimonial  wine  . . 2 drachms. 

Spirits  of  sulphuric 
ether  2 drachms. 

Syrup  of  saffron  . . 3 drachms. 

Camphor  water  . . . enough  to 

make  a 6-ounce  mixture.  Three  tabic- 
spoonfuls  are  to  be  taken  every  four  hom-s, 
while  bottles  of  hot  water  are  placed  at 
the  feet. 

MILK. — Of  all  the  forms  and  varieties 
of  food,  milk  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
perfect  type,  and  is  the  only  article  which, 
in  the  whole  range  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances, contains  within  itself  all  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  nutrition. 

Though  it  is  probable  that  the  adult 
man  could  not  for  a series  of  years  main- 
tain the  physical  and  mental  strength  of 
his  frame  on  a diet  exclusively  of  milk,  if, 
at  the  same  time,  exposed  to  severe  intel- 
lectual or  bodily  laboiur ; there  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  the  fact  that  the  young  of  all 
the  mammalia,  for  a considerable  period, 
not  only  live  exclusively  upon  it,  but 
rapidly  develop  their  bodies  under  its  use, 
that  it  is — at  least  for  the  period  of  their 
infancy — the  very  best  article  in  nature 
for  the  purpose  of  nutrition  in  the  Ih'st 
stage  of  life. 

We  have  akeady  shown,  under  the 
article  Food,  that  the  constituents  of  bone, 
muscle,  brain, nerve,  and  aU  the  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  body,  are  made  up  of  heat- 
generating aliments,  represented  by  sugar, 
and  oil  or  fat;  of  llesh-producing  prin- 
ciples, typified  by  caseine  or  cheese ; of 
mineral  salts,  such  as  .muriate  of  soda, 
phosphate  of  lime,  &c.,  and  of  water. 
That  milk  contains  all  these  ingredients  in 
the  highest  quantity,  and  the  best  possible 
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state  of  combination,  is  proved  by  the 
healthy  state  of  the  infant,  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  bulk  of  the  ^oung  of  all  mam- 
niiferous  animals,  during  the  compara- 
tively short  time  they  remain  under  a 
milk  dietary.  One  pint  of  cow’s  milk,  or 
sixteen  ounces,  contains — 

Sugar,  6 drachms,  or  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce ; 

Butter,  4 drachms,  or  half  an  ounce ; 

Caseine,  6 drachms,  or  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce ; 

Mineral  salts,  2 drachms,  or  one  quarter 
of  an  ounce  ; and 

Water,  13  ounces  and  6 drachms. 

Total,  16  ounces. 

Different  animals  yield  milk  of  a dif- 
ferent composition  or  quality ; and  in  some 
countries,  according  to  the  domestic  animal 
most  in  use,  the  milk  of  the  [cow,  the 
goat,  the  mare,  or  the  ass,  is  used  as  an 
article  of  food  ; but  in  Britain,  where  there 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best  pas- 
tiu’age  for  horned  cattle,  the  milk  of  the 
cow  is  the  article  universally  employed. 
But  as  in  infancy  and  disease  it  is  often 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  another 
variety  of  the  same  fluid,  especially  when 
that  of  the  mother  fails,  the  physician  has 
been  obliged  to  inquire  into  the  quality  of 
the  different  milks  obtained  from  our  com- 
mon domestic  animals,  that  he  may  decide 
upon  which,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
the  most  fitting  for  the  infant  or  patient. 

According  to  chemical  analysis,  a pint  of' 

Human  Milk 

Contains — 

Sugar,  4 drachms  and  40  grains  ; 

Butter,  3 drachms  and  30  grains ; 

Caseine,  3 drachms  and  30  grains ; 

Mineral  salts,  35  grains ; and 

Water,  14  ounces  and  41  grains. 

Total,  16  ounces. 

Asses’  Milk 

Contains — 

Sugar,  7 drachms ; 

Butter,  1 drachm  46  gi-ains  ; 

Caseine,  2 drachms  20  grains ; 

Mineral  salts,  35  grains  ; and 

Water,  14  ounces  76  grains. 

Total,  16  ounces. 

Of  the  three  milks,  it  will  bo  thus  seen 
that  cows’  milk  is  by  far  the  richest, — that 
it  contains  more  caseine,  more  butter,  a 
large  proportion  of  mineral  matters,  and 
less  water,  than  human  milk ; and  lliat  if 
we  add  a third  more  caseine,  a sixth  more 
butter,  and  double  the  mineral  salts,  we 
shall  make  human  milk  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  of  cows.  The  iicculiarity 


of  asses’  milk  is,  that  it  exceeds  in  its  pro- 
portion of  sugar  nearly  one-half  that  of 
human,  and  one-fourth  that  of  cows’ 
milk. 

The  discrepancy  in  these  three  milks 
may  be  very  easily  rectified  whenever  it  is 
necessary,  either  the  first  or  the  last  being 
brought  to  the  nutritive  strength  of  the 
human  milk. 

If  one-third  of  a pint  of  water  be  added 
to  two-thirds  of  a pint  of  cow’s  milk,  and 
a little  sugar  dissolved  in  the  mixture,  the 
excess  of  the  caseine  and  butter  will  be 
brought  to  the  standard  of  human  milk, 
the  added  sugar  compensating  for  the  want 
of  that  ai'ticle  in  the  water.  The  deficiency 
of  the  caseine  and  butter  in  the  milk  of 
asses  may  be  made  good,  and  that  fluid 
brought  up  to  the  standard  of  human 
milk,  by  adding  an  ounce  or  two  of  cream, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  asses' 
milk  used. 

Milk  consists  of  three  distinct  articles, 
— cream,  cheese,  and  whey.  Cream  being 
the  oil  or  butter  of  the  fluid,  and  conse- 
quently lighter  than  the  water  in  which  it 
is  contained,  naturally  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  vessel  a few  hours  after  the  milk  has 
been  set  aside.  If  an  acid  is  added  to  the 
skimmed  milk — such  as  that  obtained 
from  the  stomaeh  of  the  calf  (rennet) — the 
milk  is  converted  into  a soft  curd,  the 
caseine ; as  the  cream  was  the  butter  of  the 
milk.  When  this  ciu-d  is  placed  in  a 
mould,  and  firmly  pressed,  it  becomes  a 
compact  mass  called  cheese ; while  a quan- 
tity of  pale,  straw-coloured  fluid  is  pressed 
from  it,  known  in  dairies  by  the  name  of 
whey,  and  which  will  be  found  to  hold  in 
solution  the  other  two  component  parts  of 
milk,  the  sugar  and  mineral  salts.  By 
evaporating  the  whey,  the  crystallized 
sugar,  called  lactose,  or  milk-sugar,  will 
he  obtained.  Though  caseine  is  the  basis 
of  all  cheese,  cheese  is  not  aU  caseine,  for 
the  finest  and  richest  cheese  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  butter,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  butter  present, 
or  the  richness  of  the  cheese,  depends  the 
digestibility  of  that  article,  but  not  its 
nutritive  properties.  The  finest  cheese  is 
made  with  unskimmed  milk,  consequently 
all  the  butter  in  the  cream  of  the  milk  is 
coagulated  in,  or  mixed  with  the  curd, 
when  the  rennet  is  added.  The  cheese  or 
curd  obtained  from  twice  skimmed  milk 
has  no  particle  of  butter  in  its  composi- 
tion, and  is  consequently  poor,  hard,  dry, 
and  extremely  slow  of  digestion;  but 
being  all  pure  caseine — the  animnlizing 
principle  of  the  milk — it  is  consequently 
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^ar  more  supporting  to  the  system,  and  | 
contains  more  Uesh-forming  material,  than 
the  lluest  Stilton  ever  made;  and  this, 
though  hard  to  cut,  harder  to  eat,  and  still 
harder  to  digest.  Such  a cheese,  there- 
fore, to  the  labouring  man,  with  only  bread 
or  scanty  rations  on  which  to  toil  for 
many  weary  hours,  and  whose  stomach  is 
as  healthy  as  his  appetite,  is  of  more  value 
than  animal  food,  especially  when  the 
quantity  is  limited,  and  that  from  the 
very  reason  of  its  slow  digestion.  Such 
caseine  also  excites  in  the  stomach  a pecu- 
liar action,  by  which,  whatever  food  may 
be  taken  with  it  is  brought  into  so  perfect 
a state  of  digestion,  that  all  contained  in 
the  stomach  is  converted  into  chyle,  and, 
as  a natural  result,  a large  amount  of  flesh- 
forming nutriment  thereby  carried  to  the 
system. 

We  have  already  described  what  are.  the 
chemical  constituents  of  milk ; but  if  we 
place  one  drop  of  that  fluid  imder  the 
searching  power  of  a microscope,  ,we  shall 
also  discover  its  physical  constituents; 
an  organization  not  less  wonderful  and 
surprising,  though  much  less  complex. 


appeabaxce  of  milk  ukdee  the 

MICfiOSCOPE. 

Viewed  through  this  agency,  the  minute 
drop  will  have  expanded  into  an  irregular 
disc,  made  up  of  innumerable  large  and 
small  globules,  united  in  a kind  of  mem- 
branous network.  The  large  globules,  or 
cells,  arc  what  are  termed  the  coloslriini) 
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a peculiar  substance  found  in  the  milk  of 
all  the  mammalia  for  some  days  after  the 
birth  of  their  young.  The  smaller  glo- 
bules, so  regular  in  shape,  and  yet  so  dif- 
ferent in  size,  are  those  of  butter.  The 
annexed  cut  gives  a representation  of  a 
drop  of  cow’s  milk  so  magnified. 

Milk,  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  young,  and  often 
of  great  service  to  the  invalid  and  con- 
valescent ; though  in  some  constitutions 
inadmissible,  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  oil  or  butter  it  contains.  Much  of  this 
objection,  however,  may  always  be  over- 
come by  taking  the  precaution  of  skim- 
ming off  a portion  of  its  cream  before 
using  it  as  a food. 

In  all  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
the  patient  with  a good  sustaining  food, 
without  the  risk  of  inflammatory  action 
or  excitement  succeeding,  a milk  diet  is 
the  best  regimen  that  can  be  adopted, 
especially  in  all  diseases  affecting  the  re- 
spiratory organs,  or  inflammations  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  bladder,  or  kidneys.  It 
is  also  of  great  benefit  after  spitting  of 
blood,  or  any  active  hemorrhage,  while  in 
gout  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  as  a 
dietetic  agent. 

The  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
in  which  a mEk  diet  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, are  mesenteric  diseases,  scrofu- 
lous habits  of  body,  spinal  affections, 
epileptic  fits,  and  enlarged  glands,  or 
whatever  indicates  a strumous  taint  of  the 
blood.  Eor  such  pmposes,  when  cow’s 
milk  is  too  rich,  even  if  denuded  of  a part 
of  its  cream,  it  may  be  often  made  whole- 
some and  digestible  by  adding  one-third 
of  lime  water  to  two-thirds  of  milk. 

When,  from  the  loss  of  her  own  milk,  or 
from  sickness,  the  mother  is  unable  to 
suckle  her  infant,  asses’  milk,  as  agreeing 
more  nearly  to  human  milk  than  any  other 
kind,  is  the  article  usually  employed  as 
the  source  of  nutrition  for  tli#  child.  In 
mountainous  countries,  where  neither 
cows  nor  asses  are  to  be  met  with,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  goats’  milk,  which,  con- 
taining less  caseine  and  more  sugar  than 
cows’,  is  very  well  suited  both  for  infants 
and  invalids,  and  is  but  a shade  less  nutri- 
tious than  asses’  milk. 

Butter,  as  wo  have  already  shown,  is  the 
mere  fat  of  the  milk,  separated  from  the 
cheese,  sugar,  earthy  salts,  and  the  water 
of  that  fluid.  Cflcose,  either  according  as 
it  is  made  from  cream,  from  unskimmed, 
and  twice  skimmed  milk,  is  composed  of 
caseine  and  butter,  or  pure  Caseine.  Whey 
consists  of  the  sugar,  the  minoral  salts,  and 
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tlio  wo  ter,  nnd,  consequently,  makes  an 
admirable  diluent  di-inlc  in  all  febrile  or 
inflammatory  diseases ; and  in  the  eollapse 
stage  of  cholera,  by  supplying  the  blood 
with  the  water  and  salts  of  which  it  has 
been  robbed  by  the  rice-water  evacuations, 
it  must  prove  of  great  importance  as  a 
remedial  agent  in  that  disease. 

That  milk  is  easy  of  digestion,  both  hot 
and  cold,  will  be  seen  at  once  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which,  if  compared  with  the 
digestibility  of  ordinary  animal  sub- 
stances, under  “Food,”  will  show  that  very 
few  articles  are  more  quickly  digested 
than  milk. 

Time. 

Foiled  milk  . . . 2h.  Om. 

Raw  milk  ....  2 15 

Melted  butter  . . 3 30 

Thevalue  of  the  milk  of  animalsfor  the- 
rapeutic purposes  has  beenrecognizedfrom 
the  earliest  ages.  To  the  Arab,  the  camel 
was  not  only  a beast  of  burden,  and  the 
source  of  his  raiment  and  fuel,  but  sup- 
plied him  also  with  a considerable  portion 
of  his  simple  food.  The  more  rude  and 
hardy  Tartar  obtained  from  the  mares  of 
his  stud  not  only  the  usual  products  of 
milk,  but  a fiery  spirit,  to  warm  his  slug- 
gish blood.  See  Koumiss.  The  Lap,  on 
his  part,  regards  his  reindeer  in  the  same 
light  as  the  Tartar  his  horse,  and  the 
j^ab  now  does  his  dromedary,  and  pro- 
cures from  his  herd  both  food  and  covering. 
The  Llama,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat  are ' 
also  serviceable  to  man,  yielding  him, 
with  equal  bounty,  fieeces  for  his  warmth 
and  food  for  his  daily  sustenance.  The  use 
of  MILK  BATHS  as  a tonic  to  exhausted 
constitutions  seems  to  have  been  a fashion 
in  vogue  as  far  back  as  the  Romans,  and 
continued,  but  with  less  faith,  even  down 
to  our  own  time.  Catherine  de’  Medici 
never  travelled  without  being  attended  by 
a drove  of  many  hundred  of  she-asses,  to 
supply  heii  with  her  morning  bath  of 
asses’  milk.  Mary  Stuart,  during  her 
long  captivity  in  England,  was  allowed 
the  frequent  use  of  milk,  and  even  wine 
baths,  to  strengthen  her  shattered  frame. 
A late  English  voluptuary,  a marquis  of 
great  wealth,  was  probably  the  last  person 
in  this  country  who  marked  his  faith  in 
milk  baths  to  invigorate  a worn  out  consti- 
tution, by  taking  one  daily.  If  these  baths 
were  less  successful  in  the  ease  of  the 
marquis  than  they  were  reported  to  have 
been  to  the  Medici  family,  the  reason  pro- 
bably lay  in  the  English  peer  using  cows’ 
milk  instead  of  that  of  asses,  and  in  the 
misfortune  of  contracting  for  his  article 


from  London  dairjTnen,  instead  of  insuring 
the  quality  of  the  lacteal  fluid  by  having 
it  from  the  natural  organ  of  the  secretion, 
the  udders  of  the  living  animal. 

MILK  FEVER. — This  is  one  of  the 

diseases  to  which  women  in  childbed 

especially  with  first  children — are  very 
liable,  and  may  be  induced  by  cold,  by 
excessive  heat  in  the  room,  or  by  any  cause 
of  undue  excitement.  The  disease  usually 
takes  place  about  the  third  day,  and  is 
directly  caused  by  some  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  the  milk,  as  from  an  imperfect 
nipple,  or  irritation  in  drawing  the 
breast. 

Symptoms  commence  with  rigors,  pain, 
and  throbbing  in  the  head,  a repugnance 
to  noise  and  light,  flushed  face,  contracted 
pupils,  and  bloodshot  eyes  ; the  pulse  is 
quick,  full,  and  hard,  the  skin  hot,  tongue 
white,  with  constant  thirst.  The  breasts 
are  sometimes  hard,  full,  and  distended;  at 
others  the  secretion  is  suppressed,  and  the 
breasts  are  empty  and  flaccid ; in  that  case 
the  head-symptoms  are  increased,  and  de- 
lirium often  succeeds. 

The  TEEATMENT  consists  in  reducing 
the  circulation,  which  in  young  and  full- 
bodied  women  must  be  efiected  first  by 
bleeding,  and  secondly,  by  sahne  purga- 
tives, a low  diet,  a darkened  room,  and 
perfect  quiet.  Take  of — 

Epsom  salts  ....  2 ounces. 
Powdered  nitre  ...  1 scruple. 
Tartar  emetic  ...  2 grains. 
Mint  water  ....  8 ounces. 
Mix,  and  dissolve.  Three  tablespoonfuls 
to  be  taken  immediately,  and  repeated 
every  four  hours,  till  the  bowels  act,  and 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  reduced.  MTiere- 
the  symptoms  are  urgent,  one  of  the  follow- 
ing pills  should  bo  taken  with  each  dose- 
of  the  mixture.  Take  of — 

Compound  colocynth 

pill 1 scruple. 

Calomel 8 grains. 

Ipecacuanha  ....  3 grains. 
Mix,  and  make  into  a mass,  which  is  to  be 
divided  into  six  pills.  If,  after  a free 
action  of  the  bowels,  the  head -symptoms 
continue  severe,  the  temples  are  to  be 
cupped,  or  six  leeches  applied  to  each 
tem2ile,  a cold  lotion  of  vinegar  nnd 
water,  or  powdered  icc,  placed  on  the 
head,  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the  feet,  and, 
if  necessary,  mustard  poultices  to  the 
thighs. 

Concurrent  with  these  remedies,  the 
breasts  are  to  be  fomented  with  flannels 
dipped  in  hot  water,  the  milk  carefully 
drawn  off  by  the  nurse,  or  a breast-pumi>, 
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or,  what  is  still  better,  when  it  can  be 
obtained,  by  a blind  puppy,  till  such  time 
as  the  child  can  be  applied  to  the  breast 
with  safety.  During  this  period,  the 
patient’s  room  is  to  be  kept  cool,  and  she 
herself  supplied  with  only  farinaceous 
foods,  and  warm,  diluent  drinks,  such  as 
barley  water,  or  balm  tea. 

MILK  TEETH. — The  name  popularly 
given  to  the  first  complete  set  of  twenty 
teeth  with  which  the  gums  of  children  are 
furnished,  and  which  usually  last  till  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  year,  when  they  are 
succeeded  by  the  permanent  set  of  thu’ty- 

frtt'O. 

MILLET. — This  valuable  and  highly 
nutritious  grain,  though  unknown  in  this 
country  as  a food,  is  largely  used  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  America,  and  in  the  Eastj 
and  as  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  grow- 
ing abxmdantly  on  land  too  poor  for  the 
cultivation  of  more  valuable  straw  grains, 
should  be  an  object  of  interest  with  the 
emigrant  or  colonist,  as  it  crops  wmll,  and 
■will  floui’ish  in  soil  on  which  w'heat  or 


THE  MILLET  PLA>*T. 

oats  would  starve.  Millet  flour  makes  a 
good  nutritious  bread;  it  may  be  used 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  farinaceous 
articles  arc  employed,  and  is  valuable  as  a 
change  in  the  dietary  of  an  invalid. 

MlLT,  THE. — A broad,  flat  gland, 
anatomically  known  ns  the  spleen,  situated 
behind  the  stomach,  on  the  left  side.  See 
Spleen. 
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IMTMOSA. — The  botanical  name  of  a 
genus  of  medicinal  plants. 

MINDERERUS,  SPIRITS  OF.— 
Under  this  old-fashioned  name,  frequent 
mention  is  made  in  this  work  of  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  preparations  of  ammo- 
nia ; its  medical  name  being  “ the  liquor  of 
the  acetate  of  ammonia.”  The  preparation 
under  notice  is  a clear,  colomdess  neutral 
solution,  acting  on  the  system  as  a dia- 
phoretic and  dim'etic,  according  to  the 
articles  combined  with  it.  The  spirits  of 
mindererus  is  prepared  by  dissolving  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  in  vinegar,  as  long  as 
any  effervescence  takes  place.  When  the 
bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  cease  to  rise, 
the  saturation  is  complete,  and  a neutral 
solution  is  the  result,  which  is  then  ready 
for  use.  The  dose  of  this  preparation  is 
from  3 to  6 drachms,  though  the  usual 
form  of  employing  it  is  combined  ivith 
camphor  water,  antimonial  wine,  spirits 
of  nitre,  and  syrup  of  saffron,  as  a fever 
mixture.  The  liquor  ammonia  acetatis 
is  sometimes  used  as  a cold  evaporating 
lotion,  and  as  a wash  for  the  eyes;  its 
chief  action,  however,  is  that  which  it 
exercises  on  the  skin. 

MINERAL  ACIDS.— As  we  have 
already  signified  under  Acid,  there  are 
three  orders  of  these  substances, — the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  minei;^!  acids.  The 
mineral  acids  consist  of  the  Sulphuric, 
Nitric,  Muriatic,  Arsenious,  and  the  Nitro- 
Muriatic  Acid,  which  see. 

MINERAL  WATERS.— We  had_  in- 
tended to  devote  some  space  to  the  various 
subjects  appertaining  to  this  article ; but 
as  w'e  must  enlarge  considerably  on  the 
subject  of  water  in  its  proper  place,  and 
should  run  the  risk  of  a needless  repeti- 
tion if  we  were  now  to  enter  on  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  that  necessary  fluid, 
we  shall  content  om'selves  in  this  place 
with  a few  general  remarks  on  medi- 
cinal -w'aters,  and  leave  to  a later  number  a 
full  description  of  them, under  the  onehead 
of  Water,  subdivided  into  Hard  and  Soft 
Water,  Rain,  River,  Spring,  Well,  Arte- 
sian, Saline,  and  Chalybeate  Waters. 

Mineral  waters  are  divided  into  several 
classes,  and  are  named  after  the  article 
with  which  they  are  chiefly  impregnated, 
as  the  chalybeate,  the  saline,  carbonaceous, 
and  the  sulphureous. 

The  articles  most  frequently  found  in 
solution  in  mineral  waters,  as  they  arc 
called  when  differing  in  their  characters 
from  common  fountain  water,  are  iron, 
sulphur,  magnesia,  potass,  soda,  lime,  and 
salt. 
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Though  flowing  over  beds  of  minerals 
and  impacted  earths,  simple  water  would 
glide  past  uninfluenced  by  thenatureof  the 
soil  below,  and  remain  pure ; when,  how- 
ever, water  is  impregnated  by  any  mineral 
over  which  it  flows,  it  must  first  have  be- 
come charged  with  some  acid,  which,  acting 
on  the  earth  or  metal  of  its  bed,  forms  a 
salt,  which,  more  or  less  soluble,  is  taken 
up  by  the  running  water,  imparting  to  it 
the  smell  and  taste  on  which  its  name 
and  character  depends.  This  gas,  so  ge- 
nerally found  in  water,  is  carbonic  acid 
gas,  originally  obtained  from  the  different 
strata  of  chalk  through  which  the  water 
percolates  before  reaching  the  beds  on 
which  it  subsequently  acts. 

Common  salt,  carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  potass,  and  sidphate  of  mag- 
nesia, are  the  salts  found  in  greatest  abun- 
dance in  those  mineral  waters  called 
saline.  The  temperature  of  . these  springs 
is  generally  above  that  of  common  water, 
and  in  some  instances  so  much  so  as  to 
necessitate  their  division  into  hot  and  cold. 
The  most  important  of  the  saline  springs 
of  Britain  are  those  of  Epsom,,  Leaming- 
ton, Bath,  Cheltenham,  and  Harrowgate. 
Carbonate  of  iron  is  the  principal  mineral 
salt  suspended  and  held  in  solution  by 
the  waters  known  as  chalybeates ; of 
these,  though  there  are  a great  number  in 
this  country,  the  most  celebrated  for  their 
medicinal  properties  are  those  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  Askern,  Harrowgate,  Moffat, 
and  Gillsland.  Some  of  these  are  so 
strongly  charged  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, that  when  fii’st  drawn  it  requires 
a very  strong  stomach  to  be  able  to  drink 
the  allotted  quantity.  The  presence  of 
this  disgusting  gas,  which,  when  given  off 
from  an  open  sewer,  we  avoid  as  a pesti- 
lence, but  when  charged  in  the  water,  we 
take  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  swallow, 
if  not  with  pleasure,  with  unquestionable 
avidity,  is  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  sul- 
phates in  contact  with  organic  matter; 
and  while  the  saline  properties  of  the  de- 
composed sulphates  are  dissolved  by  the 
water,  the  liberated  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  given  off  in  the  form  of  foetid  gas. 

We  have  already  said  that  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  mineral 
waters,  by  enabling  that  liquid  to  act  on 
the  earths  and  metals  over  which  it  flows. 
This  gas  is  found  in  a variety  of  sub- 
stances in  nature,  and  accumulates  in  such 
quantities  in  some  waters,  particularly  in 
Germany,  that  they  sparkle  and  effervesce 


like  champagne.  The  waters  of  Carlsbad, 
Seidlitz,  and  some  others,  in  Austria  and 
Wirtemburg,  are  examples  of  these  stimu- 
lating and  sometimes  intoxicating  spas. 

It  is  the  presence  of  this  gas  that  gives 
to  spring  water  the  sharp,  brisk  taste  so 
much  admired  in  water  freshly  drawn  from 
a spring.  Some  of  our  best  spring  waters 
contain  as  much  as  fifteen  or  even  twenty 
cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  every 
gallon.  SeeWATEE. 

MINIM. — An  abbreviation  for  the 
Latin  word  minimus,  the  least  or  smallest 
portion  of  anythng. 

Professionally,  the  word  is  employed  to 
signify  a drop,  or  the  sixtieth  part  of  a 
drachm.  A minim  measure  is  a glass  mea- 
sure containing  a drachm,  or  the  eighth 
part  of  an  ounce,  divided  into  a scale  of 
six  parts,  each  part  being  further  sub- 
divided into  ten. 

The  sign  employed  by  physicians  to  de- 
signate these  fractional  quantities  is  an 
M made  in  the  following  manner, — Tq . 

MINTS. — A tribe  of  aromatic  carmi- 
native plants,  growing  extensively  in  our 
kitchen  gardens,  and  highly  prized  for 
their  medicinal  properties  as  well  as  for 
their  cuhnary  uses.  The  most  important 
members  of  the  mint  or  Mentha  tribe 
are  peppermint,  spearmint,  and  penny- 
royal. The  active  property  of  each  of 
these  depends  on  its  essential  oil,  of  which 
each  variety  contains  a large  proportion. 
The  word  mint,  though  applied  generally 
to  the  whole  three,  properly  and  justly 
belongs  to  the  spearmint,  the  article 
always  referred  to  when  mentioned  in  this 
work.  The  preparations  of  mint  kept  in 
the  shops  are  the  essential  oil  (o?.  mentJus 
sativee),  and  the  water  {aqua  menthee 
sativee).  As  a carminative  m flatulence 
or  colic,  a drop  of  the  oil  rubbed  down  on 
a lump  of  sugar,  and  mixed  with  a little 
magnesia  and  a wineglass  of  water,  will 
be  found  extremely  beneficial;  while  in 
fevers  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  makes  a 
refreshing  diluent  beverage,  much  relished 
by  invalids.  See  Peppeemixt,  andPEX- 

NYEOYAL. 

MINT-JULEP. — .ikn  esteemed  Ame- 
rican beverage,  made  by  macerating  mint 
leaves  in  sherry,  then  passing  the  flavoured 
■wine  and  leaves  through  ice,  till  the  whole 
has  become  impregnated  with  the  nunt 
aroma,  when  it  is  poured  off,  and  re- 
garded as  a deliciously  cool  beverage,  or 
stomachic  cordial.  . 

MISCARRIAGE.— The  untimely 
bringing  forth  of  a child.  lew  medical 
men  arc  agreed  as  to  the  proper  applica- 
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tion  of  this  term,  each  practitioner  forming 
his  own  views  on  the  subject.  By  some,  a 
miscarriage  is  laid  down  as  occurring 
before  the  twelfth  week  ; according,  how- 
ever, to  the  advice  given  in  this  work,  and 
the  author’s  views  on  the  subject,  a mis- 
carriage can  onJif  take  place  between  the 
time  of  quickening  and  the  period  when  a 
child,  if  born,  would  be  capable  of  living; 
in  other  words,  between  the  fifth  and  the 
end  of  the  seventh  month : the  loss  of  the 
foetus  between  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth 
week — the  most  common  period — is  pro- 
perly an  abortion;  and  the  birth  of  the 
child  at  any  time  after  it  has  become 
viable  (see  Labour),  and  up  to  near  the 
natural  time,  or  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  month, 
is  a 2^remahire  labour.  See  Abortion. 

MISTUEA. — The  Latin  for  Mixture, 
which  see. 

MITHEIDATES’  CONFECTION.— 
An  electuary  compounded  by  the  re- 
nowned kin^  of  Pontus,  who,  being  in 
constant  dread  of  poison,  invented  this, 
as  it  was  believed,  specific  antidote,  which 
by  taking  daily,  he  so  fortified  his  body 
that  no  poison,  however  subtle  or  potent 
in  its  operation,  could  affect  his  system. 
The  confection  of  opium  was  formerly 
called  by  this  name,  from  its  supposed 
efficacy  in  many  forms  of  disease. 

MITEAL  VALVE. — The  anatomical 
name  of  a valve  situated  on  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  and  guarding  the 
entrance  from  the  left  auricle : this  valve 
is  so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
a bishop’s  mitre. 

MIXED  FEVEE. — A name  given  by 
physicians  to  a fever  uniting  an  inflam- 
matory and  a typhoid  type  in  one  disease ; 
the  symptoms,  like  the  treatment,  par- 
taking both  of  those  of  a strong  inflam- 
matory fever,  with  the  exhausting  depres- 
sion of  typhus. 

Fortunately  such  a compound  disease 
is  rare — at  least,  in  its  perfect  state  ; we 
shall,  therefore,  pass  it  by  as  being  a con- 
dition which  must  command  the  close 
attention  of  a medical  man  to  afford  a 
chance  of  recovery  in  so  complicated  a 
disorder.  See  Typhus. 

MIXTURE. — Any  liquid  form  of 
medicine,  taken  internally,  is  so  called, 
whether  merely  a collection  of  fluids,  or 
containing  substances  which  have  to  be 
first  triturated,  or  rubbed  down  in  a mortar. 
In  the  Phai-macopoeifi  there  are  a few 
preparations  under  this  head,  such  as  the 
mistura  camphor ce.,  31.  Jerri,  &c.,  or  cam- 
phor water,  and  iron  mixture ; but  to 
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these  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer,  beyond 
observing  that  the  first  is  merely  water 
impregnated  with  camphor,  pieces  of  the 
resin  being  immersed  in  it,  and  the  bottle 
securely  corked,  till  the  fluid  becomes 
strongly  flavoured  with  the  camphor : this 
preparation,  sometimes  called  camphor 
julep,  is  the  article  so  often  met  with  in 
this  work  under  the  name  of  camphor 
water,  or  camphor  mixture. 

MODIOLUS. — A bony  protuberance 
in  the  temporal  bone  appertaining  to  the 
cochlea,  or  shell  of  the  internal  ear. 

MOFFAT. — The  name  of  a town  in 
Scotland,  somewhat  celebrated  for  a 
medicinal  spa  charged  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  in  combination  with  potass 
and  other  alkaline  salts.  The  waters  are 
esteemed  for  their  efficacy  in  scrofula, 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  skin  diseases. 
See  Sab  Poltchrist,  and  Harrowgate 
'Water. 

MOLAEES,  OR  THE  MOLARS.— 
The  double  or  grinding  teeth,  so  named 
from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
molars  or  the  stones  of  a mill.  The 
most  important  of  the  permanent  teeth, 
as  they  comminute  and  reduce  to  a pulp 
the  food  cut  and  broken  down  by  the 
incisors  and  canine.  See  Teeth. 

MOLASSES. — The  dark,  thick  syrup 
which  runs  off  from  the  packed  sugar, 
and  from  which  treacle  is  obtained.  See 
Treacle. 

MOLES. — Small  protuberances,  often 
haiiy,  but  generally  of  a greyish-brown 
colour,  seen  on  the  skin  of  persons,  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  always 
congenital,  or  from  their  birth.  There 
is  a species  of  internal  mole,  known 
among  medical  men  as  a “ false  concep- 
tion,” and  found  in  the  womb  of  females 
of  all  ages.  The  name,  however,  is  highly 
faulty  and  objectionable,  as  such  unnatural 
growth  occurs  in  the  uterus  of  females  of 
irreproachable  honour,  and  who  have 
never  been  married.  From  their  gradual 
enlargement,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen  they  cause,  the 
moral  effect  of  such  a disease  on  the 
patient’s  health  and  reputation  is  veiy 
severe.  See  'Womb,  Diseases  of;  and 
Mother’s  Marks. 

MOLLITIES  OSSIUM.— A softening 
of  the  bones.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  diseases  to  which  the  body 
is  liable,  but  fortunately  it  is  a very  rare 
one;  and  though  some  constitutional 
predisposition  seems  to  be  necessary  to 
lead  to  it,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
the  immediate  exciting  cause  is,  on  the 
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part  of  tlie  patient,  an  inordinate  desire 
for  and  consumption  of  salt.  Mollities 
ossium  may  be  regarded  as  a general 
condition  of  rickets,  in  wbicli  the  bones 
of  the  entire  hody  are  seemingly  deprived 
of  their  earthy  particles — the  phosphate 
of  lime, — become  little  more  than  gristle, 
and,  like  a stick  of  indian  rubber,  can  be 
bent  into  any  shape  the  individual  or  his 
attendant  may  please  to  place  them. 

The  disease,  though  gradual,  is  com- 
paratively rapid  in  its  progress : the  legs 
lirst  suffer  from  pain  and  weariness,  and 
are  soon  unable  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  body  ; the  patient,  unable  to  stand 
or  walk,  is  obliged  to  remain  seated,  when 
the  large  bones  of  the  thigh  and  leg, 
having  lost  the  counteracting  weight  of 
their  earthy  particles,  are  by  the  strong 
muscles  of  the  hip  and  legs  drawn 
gradually  upwards,  till,  warped  and  dis- 
torted in  an  extraordinary  fashion,  they 
are  finally  crossed  over  the  back  of  the 
patient’s  shoulders,  the  right  leg  to  the 
left,  and  the  left  to  the  right  side : the 
arms  at  the  same  time  become  similarly 
deformed,  till  the  helpless  patient  is  fixed 
like  a hideous  Mongolian  idol,  unable 
to  move  or  even  feed  himself.  See 
Eickexs. 

MONKSHOOD.  — The  Aconitum 
napellus,  sometimes  the  Aconitum 
ferox,  or  wolfsbane.  This  plant,  so 
well  known  in  our  gardens  on  account 
of  its  fine  purple  fiowers,  is  extremely 
poisonous,  every  part  of  it  being  equally 
deadly.  All  the  varieties  of  the  aconitum 
belong  to  theNaturalorder  22a««»cwZace«. 
The  only  medical  uses  to  which  this  plant 
is  put  are  those  of  a sedative  and  ano- 
dyne : for  this  purpose  the  preparations 
mostly  employed  are  the  extract,  the  dose 
of  which  is  from  1 grain  to  2 ; and  the 
tincture,  from  5 to  16  drops,  gradually 
increased.  Eor  the  treatment  of  an  over- 
dose, see  Poisons. 

MON OM ANIA. — A condition  of  mad- 
ness in  which  the  mind  appears  preter- 
naturally  excited  upon  one  subject,  being 
not  only  lucid,  but  perfectly  rational  on 
all  others.  The  varieties  of  monomania 
which  medical  science  is  just  now  defining 
are  far  too  numerous,  and  many  others 
too  absurd,  for  the  notice  of  a work  which 
aims  at  practical  utility.  Every  degree 
of  moral  obliquity  or  social  digression  is 
now  tortured  into  an  hallucination  of  the 
mind,  the  result  of  organic  derangement, 
till  the  very  facts  that  were  once  deemed 
evidences  of  sanity  are  now  perverted  into 
symptoms  of  mental  aberration.  That 


cases  of  real  monomania  do  exist  there 
can  be  no  question  ; but  that  every  mur- 
derer, shoplifter,  or  thief,  if  he  belong  to 
the  educated  orders  of  society,  is  a mono- 
maniac, or  mentally  diseased,  as  it  is  now 
too  much  the  fashion  to  endeavour  to 
prove,  is  more  than  our  practical  ex- 
perience will  warrant  us  in  subscribing 
to.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
treatment  of  monomania  must  in  general 
bear  more  of  a moral  than  a physical  cha- 
racter ; and  even  in  the  latter,  no  definite 
rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  cure  of 
such  a form  of  insanity.  See  Madness. 

MONS  VENEEIS.  — The  hill  or 
mountain  of  Venus;  a name  given  by 
anatomists  to  the  external  parts  of  the 
pubis  in  the  female. 

MOEBELLI.  — An  old  name  for 
measles;  also  a term  much  used  on  the 
Continent  as  a prefix  expressive  of  several 
diseases,  as  morhelli  cadaus  (epilepsy), 
M.  cardiacus  (typhus  fever),  &c. 

MOEBID  GEOWTHS.  — A term 
applied  by  surgeons  to  an5"  excessive 
granulation,  or  structural  enlargement 
of  a part,  tumours,  &c.  The  growth  or 
development,  whatever  it  may  be,  is, 
however,  always  of  a character  agreeing, 
though  in  a diseased  form,  with  the  nature 
of  the  part  from  which  it  springs.  Nearly 
every  structure  of  the  body  is  liable  to 
this  kind  of  diseased  action.  Sometimes 
thejjr  assume  the  form  of  fatty  tumours, 
which  spring  up  on  the  arm,  shoulder, 
leg,  or  back,  from  the  most  trivial  pressure, 
and  often,  without  giving  any  pain,  reach, 
in  a few  weeks  or  months,  a size  that 
necessitates  their  removal.  Encysted 
tumours,  sometimes  containing  hair, 
teeth,  and  other  extraordinary  formations, 
are  also  morbid  growths.  This  class  of 
diseased  fonnations  is  distinguished  by 
surgeons  from  another  variety  of  morbid 
structures  known  as  malignant  growths, 
such  as  the  diseased  development  called 
fungus  licematodes  and  carcinoma,  which, 
on  account  of  their  malignant  action  on 
the  adjacent  structure,  require  to  be 
extirpated  immediately,  if  it  can  be  done 
with  the  chance  of  complete  removal. 

MOEDANT.  — The  name  applied  to 
the  substances  used  by  dyers  to  fix  their 
dye  on  the  article  coloured. 

The  mordant,  or  basis  as  it  is  called, 
has  an  affinity  both  for  the  pigment  used, 
and  for  the  texture  submitted  to  its  action. 
The  most  generally  used  mordants  are 
the  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  acetate  of 
alumina. 

MOEPHEW.— A scurfy  eruption  on 
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tlie  face  and  body.  Sec  Skin,  Diseases 

OF. 

MOEPHIA. — The  active  pi-inciple  of 
opium ; an  alkaloid  salt,  -which,  like 
quinine  from  bark,  contains  in  an  ex- 
tremely condensed  form  all  the  sedative 
virtues  of  the  drug  from  -which  it  is 
extracted,  -without  the  narcotine,  or  nar- 
cotic principle. 

Morphia  is  seldom  used  pure,  but  in 
combination  with  some  mineral  or  vege- 
table acid,  as  in  the  following  prepara- 
tions of  the  salt, — the  sulphate,  muriate, 
acetate,  and  citrate  of  morphia ; the  dose 
of  each  being  nearly  the  same — from  a 
quarter  to  half  a grain — either  in  a pill, 
or  dissolved  in  a ch-aught. 

The  advantage  of  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  morphia  over  opium  is,  that  they 
produce  pure  sedative  effects,  without  either 
stimulating  or  narcotic  consequences. 

MOEPHIO. — The  name  of  a disgusting 
little  parasite,  engendered  by  dirt  and 
inattention  to  the  condition  of  the  skin, 
sometimes  found  infesting  the  ham  on  the 
body,  and  only  to  be  eradicated  by  the 
warm  bath,  washing  the  part  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  by 
rubbing  lard  into  the  roots  of  the  hair 
for  a few  nights,  repeating  the  bath,  and 
lastly  the  wash,  till  destroyed.  See  Itch. 

MOEEHUiE  OLEUM,  but  more 
properly  OLEUM  JECOEIS.  — The 
article  commonly  known  as  cod  hver  oil. 

MOETAES. — These  useful  articles  in 
the  preparation  of  medicines,  -with  their 
accompanying  pestles,  are  usually  made 
of  iron,  brass,  marble,  Wedgwood,  or  glass. 

The  iron  pestle  and  mortar  is  only 
employed  for  tlm  purpose  of  pounding 
different  ingrediemts,  or  beating  up  masses 
of  pills,  so  that  the  several  articles  may 
be  thoroughly  incorporated. 

The  brass  mortar  is  only  used  for 
biTuising  or  pounding  such  articles  as 
would  be  discoloured  by  the  employment 
of  an  iron  one. 

The  marble  mortar,  in  consequence  of 
the  extreme  softness  of  the  stone,  must 
only  be  used  for  mixing  powders,  oint- 
ments, or  smooth  substances,  care  being 
taken  that  no  mineral  acid  is  put  into 
it,  for  in  that  case  the  lime  in  its  com- 
position will  be  acted  on,  and  the  surface 
rendered  rough  and  uneven. 

The  Wedgwood  mortar,  being  composed 
of  a material  unaffected  by  acids,  and  of 
considerable  strengtli,  i/  for  all  purposes 
but  that  of  hard  pounding  the  cleanest 
and  most  convenient  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  and  as  it  can  be  obtained  of 
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any  size,  no  medicine  chest  should  be 
without  one,  as  pills,  mixtures,  or  powders 
may  be  prepared  in  it,  a little  potass  or 
soda  at  all  times  easily  cleaning  it. 

The  glass  mortar  and  pestle  is  only 
requisite  when  lunar  caustic  is  being 
used,  or  a few  grains  of  an  article  are 
required,  as  for  the  making  of  eye-waters, 
or  small  quantities  of  black  or  golden 
ointment.  One  mortar,  however,  will 
generally  be  found  sufficient  for  the  use 
of  any  family  or  emigrant’s  equipment, 
and  that  should  be  of  Wedgwood.  Those 
are  usually  sold  by  the  measure  of  their 
width  across  the  mouth,  the  price  depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  inehes.  A 4-inch 
mortar  will  be  found  the  most  generally 
useful  for  a moderate  sized  medicine  chest. 

MOETIFICATION.— The  total  death 
of  any  part  of  the  body,  as  gangrene  is 
the  partial  death  of  a part. 

Alortification  may  proceed  from  many 
causes : from  extreme  inflammatory 

action,  from  exposure,  from  loss  of  blood 
in  the  part,  from  the  application  of  great 
heat,  from  accidents,  and  from  the  shock 
caused  to  the  system  by  operations. 
Mortification  proceeding  from  these 
causes  is  called  symptomatic,  as  that 
from  the  debility  of  old  age  is  called 
idiopathic.  The  first  is  known  among 
medical  men  as  the  inflammatory,  humid, 
or  acute ; and  the  last  as  the  dry,  chronic, 
or  idiopathic. . 

The  history  or  true  pathology  of  morti- 
fication forms  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  connected  with  the  practice  of 
surgery;  and,  as  it  may  follow  many 
accidents  and  diseases,  demands  not  only 
a large  amount  of  vigilance  to  detect  its 
first  approach,  but  practical  skill  in  its 
management ; indeed,  to  treat  it  fully  a 
number  would  hardly  suffice  for  its  ex- 
planation. We  shall  content  ourselves, 
therefore,  by  merely  giving  the  general 
characters  of  the  disease,  and  the  most 
approved  mode  of  affording  benefit. 

The  cases  of  mortification  most  likely 
to  fall  under  the  observation  of  a non- 
professional person  are  those  which  result 
from  severe  bruises,  where  the  limb  or  a 
part  has  been  seriously  crushed ; from  a 
long-continued  pressure,  suchas  a bandage; 
and  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  frostbite; 
and,  lastly,  the  spontaneous  mortification 
that  frequently  occurs  in  old  people,  from 
the  loss  of  circulating  power  in  the  toes 
or  feet.  In  all  these  cases  mortification 
results  from  a loss  of  blood  or  vital 
energy  in  the  part.  Other  cases  occur 
where,  as  from  burns  or  scalds,  mortifica- 
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tion  follows  from  an  excessive  degree  of 
inflammation. 

Symptoms. — The  part  gradually  loses 
its  warmth  and  sensibility,  feels  cold, 
moist,  and  inelastic;  or,  it  the  finger  is 
pressed  on  the  place,  and  a dimple  caused 
in  the  flesh  beneath,  the  depressed  textm-e 
does  not  rise  again  to  fill  up  the  indenta- 
tion. After  a time  the  skin  becomes 
marked  with  dull  pui-ple  spots,  or  lines 
of  a dusky  hue  ; bladders  or  small  vesicles 
next  rise  on  the  surface  of  the  cuticle, 
which  eventually  becomes  black,  and  emits 
a foetid  odour ; a line  of  demarcation  now 
sets  in,  defining  down  to  the  bone,  if  it 
should  be  in  a limb  or  member,  the  living 
from  the  dead  part ; while,  if  the  death 
only  affects  a part  of  the  flesh  or  integu- 
ments, a line  is  formed  round  the  dead 
flesh  and  the  living  tissues  contiguous. 

The  next  stage  in  the  process  is  the 
gradual  throwing  off  of  the  mortified 
portion;  a feetid,  ichorous  discharge  accom- 
panying the  process  of  complete  separa- 
tion, or  sloughing,  as  the  dead  mass  is 
called.  "When  mortification  follows  in- 
flammation, there  is  a rapid  prostration 
of  strength ; the  spu-its  are  greatly  de- 
pressed; the  face  looks  careworn  and 
shrunken ; the  pulse  is  small,  quick,  and 
feeble ; the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a 
cold  pei'spiration ; and  an  attack  of 
hiccough,  more  or  less  loud,  proclaims 
the  approaching  death. 

When  the  mortification  is  but  trifling 
in  extent,  the  constitutional  disturbance 
is  only  slightly  indicated.  In  the  morti- 
fication of  old  age,  cold  and  numbness  in 
one  of  the  feet  or  the  hand  is  the  fh’st 
observable  sign ; this,  however,  is  soon 
after  followed  by  a small  black  spot, 
which  makes  its  first  appearance  on  the 
front  of  the  great  toe,  or  the  point  of  the 
thumb ; this  soon  spreads,  till  the  whole 
toe,  and  at  length  the  entire  member, 
becomes  of  a livid  colour.  This  discolora- 
tion usually  comes  on  and  progresses 
without  producing  any  pain  or  incon- 
venience beyond  the  absence  of  heat  in 
the  part ; occasionally,  however,  consider- 
able pain  is  experienced:  in  either  case, 
the  system  rapidly  succumbs  ; the  patient 
sleeps  constantly,  or  falls  into  a lethai'gy, 
from  which  he  can  only  bo  roused  for  a 
moment  at  intervals,  till  coma  at  length 
terminates  the  case  with  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

The  TREATMENT  in  the  inflammatory 
stage,  when  the  patient  is  robust,  must 
comprise  bleeding  and  saline  purgative 
medicines ; but  this  must  bo  adopted  with 


gi'cat  judgment,  and  the  instant  debility 
shows  itself  the  opposite  treatment  must 
be  adopted;  rich  animal  foods,  warm 
soups,  with  w'ine  and  hot  brandy  and 
water,  as  the  case  may  demand,  are  to  be 
given  constantly, — the  food  every  three 
hours,  and  the  stimulants  every  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes ; and  should  these  means 
not  bo  sufficient  to  rouse  the  patient  from 
his  increasing  lethargy,  such  diffusible 
stimuli  as  the  following  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, given  in  small  doses  every  Quarter 


of  an  hour.  Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  ^ drachm. 
Aromatic  confection  . 2 drachms. 
Camphor  water  ...  4 ounces. 
Compound  spirits  of 

lavender 2 drachms. 

Compound  tincture  of 

bark 1 ounce. 

Aromatic  tincture  . . 3 drachms. 

Sulphuric  ether  ...  1^  drachms. 


Mix  the  first  three  articles  in  a mortar, 
then  add  the  remainder,  shake  the  whole 
well  together,  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls 
for  a dose. 

From  the  first,  bottles  of  hot  water  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  and  a warm 
poultice  to  the  part,  to  facilitate  the 
separation  of  the  slough. 

In  the  mortification  of  old  age,  the 
strength  is  to  be  supported  by  the  most 
nutritious  food  the  person  can  take, — such 
as  that  advised  above, — by  rich  farinaceous 
puddings,  eggs,  mulled  wine  and  toast, 
or  hot  brandy  and  water.  The  foot  or 
hand  should  be  immersed  in  a stocking 
partly  filled  with  a mixture  composed  of 
one  part  of  dry  mustard,  with  two  of 
flour;  heat  appUed  to  t^e  feet  in  both 
cases ; but  when  the  hand  is  affected,  a 
bag,  filled  with  dry  heated  bran,  shoidd 
be  laid  above  the  stocking  and  the  powder 
that  surrounds  the  member,  and,  finally, 
the  following  mixture  given  at  stated 
intervals.  Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  1 scruple. 

Dover’s  powder  . . . • drachm. 

Peppermint  water  . . 6 ounces. 

Aromatic  tincture  . . 1 ounce. 

Sulphuric  ether  ...  1 drachm. 
Mix : tw’o  tablcspoonfuls  to  be  taken 
immediately,  and  repeated  every  four 
hours,  or  one  tablespoonful  every  hour 
and  a half. 

In  all  cases  of  mortification,  when  the 
lethargy  or  sleepy  feeling  passes  off,  either 
1 -drachm  doses  of  the  compound  tincture 
of  bark  should  be  given  every  two  houm, 
or  a grain  of  quinine,  made  into  a pill 
with  extract  of  gentian  and  crumbs  oi 
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bread,  should  be  given  every  six  hours, 
and  the- strength  kept  up  by  food  and 
wine,  or  spirits  and  stout. 

During  the  sloughing  of  the  dead  mass, 
the  poultices  should  be  repeated  every 
few  houre,  the  chloride  of  lime  being 
occasionally  used  between  the  poulticing 
to  destroy  the  foetid  odour  arising  from  the 
exudation  of  the  slough. 

MOTHER.  — An  old-fashioned  name 
for  the  uterus,  or  womb. 

MOTHER,  THE,  ABOUT  TO  BE- 
COME.— Great  and  remarkable  are  the 
changes  and  emotions  which  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  the  body  of  the 
woman  about  to  become  a mother.  So 
many  hopes,  so  many  anxieties  and  fears 
are  perpetually  arising  in  the  female  mind 
at  such  a time,  that  her  whole  frame  be- 
comes peculiarly  susceptible  to  aU  external 
influences,  rendering  the  mind  extremely 
sensitive,  and  liable  to  receive  strong  and 
often  extraordinary  impressions,  more  espe- 
cially from  objects  of  pleasure  or  beauty ; 
at  the  same  time,  her  antipathies  are  ex- 
cited in  an  equal  ratio,  and  all  objects  of 
disgust  or  ugliness  become  intensified  in 
their  features  of  repugnance.  The  Greeks, 
fully  aware  of  this  extreme  sensibility  of 
the  female  mind  during  the  time  of  her 
pregnancy,  filled  then*  houses  and  streets 
with  objects  of  beauty  and  grace,  in  the 
form  of  pictures,  statuary,  and  works  of 
moulded  or  sculptured  art,  that  her  eye, 
wherever  it  turned,  should  take  in  nothing 
but  images  of  grace,  and  give  the  mind 
only  themes  of  harmony  on  which  to  muse 
and  study ; a precaution  we  of  the  present 
age  should  do  well  to  imitate  more  fre- 
<juently  than  we  do.  The  woman  about 
to  become  a mother,  especially  when  for 
the  first  time,  feels  a mysterious  change 
going  on  in  her  physical  existence:  she 
feels  elevated  in  her  social  position,  and 
cxpenencos  an  inward  satisfaction  from 
the  knowledge  that  she  is  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  her  life,  and  anticipates  with 
pleasure  the  responsibilities  whicli  the  new 
principle  of  life  she  is  nourishing  will 
sooner  or  later  call  upon  her  to  perform. 
There  are  many  obligations  which  the 
woman  about  to  become  a mother  owes 
both  to  her  unborn  infant  and  to  herself ; 
the  most  important  of  those  obligations,  in 
both  respects,  is  a vigilant  supervision 
over  her  own  health,  that  she  may  have 
strength  to  perform  her  duties  most 
cflectively,  and  that  she  may  bring  into 
existence  with  safety,  health,  and  perfect 
organization,  the  child  she  is  bearing.  To 
develop  a full-grown  and  healthy  infant, 
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the  mother  should  be  herself  in  absolute 
health;  her  food  should  be  light,  nutri- 
tious,  and  unstimulating;  the  mind  should 
be  kept  in  as  equable  and  cheerful  a state 
as  possible ; the  muscles  and  organs  of  the 
body  preserved  in  the  due  exercise  of  their 
functions  by  some  bodily  occupation,  by 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  by  walking  and 
other  means,  not  fatiguing,  but  sufficient 
to  promote  a beneficial  circulation  of  the 
blood ; and  lastly,  by  aflbrding  the  child 
abundance  of  room  for  its  natural  expan- 
sion, and  the  increased  volume  of  those 
parts  in  which  it  floats  and  carries  on  its 
primary  functions.  To  insure  this  neces- 
sary benefit,  ample  room  must  be  left,  by 
loose  dresses,  for  that  increase  of  size  round 
the  waist  that  cannot,  without  suffering  to 
the  woman,  and  injury  to  the  child,  be 
restricted.  On  this  account,  all  tight 
lacing,  or  obstruction  to  free  expansion, 
must  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  next  precaution  to  be  taken  by  the 
expectant  mother,  is  to  avoid  all  excite- 
ment both  of  the  body  and  mind,  as  Avell 
as  in  all  food  or  drink.  Erom  the  changes 
always  going  on  in  the  mother’s  system, 
the  digestive  organs  are  very  easily  dis- 
aiTanged,  and  from  the  pressure  of  the 
child  a number  of  distressing  symptoms 
are  induced:  from  pressure  on  the  sto- 
mach, either  flatulence,  heartburn,  or  in- 
digestion are  excited.  To  relieve  the 
urgency  of  these  complaints,  the  horizontal 
position,  with  loosening  of  all  the  strings 
of  the  dress,  will  often  afford  relief ; but 
when  active  duties  compel  an  opposite 
position  of  the  body,  a few  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  peppermint  water,  or  15 
or  20  drops  of  sal  volatile  in  camphor 
water,  may  be  taken  from  time  to  time, 
or  a piece  of  lump  magnesia  may  be 
eaten ; and  when  the  acidity  or  heartburn 
is  a very  constant  symptom,  relief  will 
always  be  found  from  eating  dry  rice, 
either  whole  or  broken.  For  the  indiges- 
tion, a wineglass  of  camomile  tea,  or  in- 
fusion of  Colombo,  with  10  grains  of  dried 
carbonate  of  soda,  may  be  given  twice  a 

When  the  pressure  of  the  child  is  back- 
wards on  the  bowels,  it  produces  more  or 
less  of  constipation,  and  often  piles. 
When  the  bowels  are  only  slightly  con- 
fined, a little  rhubarb  and  magnesia  will 
generally  be  suliicient  to  induce  an  action ; 
when  more  obstinate,  however,  a spoon- 
ful or  two  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  or  2 
drachms  of  manna,  are  to  bo  given.  When, 
however,  still  more  active  means  are  neces- 
sary, half  ail  ounce  or  (j  drachms  of  castor 
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oil  should  be  taken  at  bedtime  ; half  the 
ciuantity,  if  required,  beiner  repeated  the 
next  morning. 

All  strong  or  forcing  purgatives  are  to 
be  carefully  avoided  during  the  whole 
period  of  pregnancy,  especially  aloes.  An 
injection  of  warm  soap  and  water,  salt  and 
water,  or  simple  warm  water,  should, 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  be  preferred  to 
any  other  means ; and,  if  properly  em- 
ployed, will  be  found  quite  as  effective  as 
any  medicine,  without  any  risk  of  bring- 
ing on  the  laboui’.  At  such  a time,  indeed 
through  the  whole  last  half  of  her  preg- 
nancy, the  female  should  avoid  all  opening 
medicine  if  possible,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  effect  desired  by  other  means ; 
for  this  purpose  a few  stewed  prunes,  tigs, 
a raw  apple,  oranges,  or  baked  apples  or 
pears,  or,  if  desired,  a Seidlitz  powder,  with 
an  extra  drachm  of  EocheUe  salts  in  it, 
will  be  found  to  act  most  effectively.  One 
of  the  most  irritating  results  of  pressure 
on  the  bowels,  especially  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  pregnancy,  are  piles ; when 
these  are  external,  or  to  be  reached  by  in- 
serting a piece  of  lint ; either  a strong  de- 
coction of  gall-nuts,  or  the  extract  of  lead, 
is  used  for  the  pm’pose  of  reducing  their 
size;  the  lead,  however,  will  be  found 
generally  to  be  the  most  useful,  especially 
if  the  lint  is  well  wetted  with  it  before 
applying.  Warm  water  injections,  after 
small  doses  of  castor  oil,  will  be  found  the 
best  practice  in  these  cases.  For  a more 
complete  treatment,  see  article  PiiES. 
When  the  child  presses  forward  and  down- 
wards on  the  bladder — as  it  occasionally 
does  in  the  last  month — it  produces  an  in- 
voluntary discharge  of  the  water,  most 
distressing  to  the  patient  toendm'e;  the 
best  relief  in  such  cases  is  for  the  patient 
to  lie  on  her  back,  with  th.e  hips  slightly 
raised  by  the  pillow  of  the  sofa:  the 
female  so  affected  should  at  the  same  time 
take  the  precaution  of  keeping  the  bladder 
empty,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  recuiTcnce  of  so  disagreeable  an  acci- 
dent, which  can  only  happen  when  the 
bladder  is  full,  or  nearly  so.  The  pains 
in  the  head,  faintness,  spasms,  and  many 
other  symptoms  appertaining  to  this 
state,  with  morning  sickness,  M'e  must 
leave  for  consideration  under  Pregnancy. 
"VVhat  it  behoves  the  expectant  mother 
most  to  remember  is,  the  avoidance  of 
tight  lacing;  the  taking,  up. to  the  last 
day,  an  abundance  of  exercise,  but  not 
violent  or  fatiguing;  to  be  suflicicntly 
clothed;  keep  the  skin  of  the  whole  body 
perfectly  clean  and  dry,  by  baths, friction. 


and  dusting;  by  accustoming  herself  to 
eat  a sufficiency  of  light,  unexciting  food, 
avoiding  late  hours,  heated  rooms,  or 
stimulating  drinks;  take  her  breakfast 
before  rising,  when  the  sickness  in  the 
morning  is  severe;  and  when  the  legs 
swell,  wear  a girth  or  suspensory  bandage 
to  support  the  abdomen,  and  have  the  legs 
rubbed  with  the  hand  night  and  morning ; 
and  finally,  to  give  herself  frequent  rests 
during  the  day,  by  lying  on  her  back  on 
the  sofa,  the  legs  being  sh’ghtly  elevated. 
See  PEEGNANCY,and  Advice  to Womex. 

MOTHEE’S  MAEKS,  or  Navi 
Matei’ni. — These  disagreeable  and  often 
very  offensive-looking  blotches,  tumours, 
or  blemishes,  which  the  mother  uncon- 
sciously entails  on  her  child,  are  often  as 
extraordinary  in  their  appearance  as  they 
are  diverse  in  their  shape  and  situation. 
Physiologists  have  long  disputed  the 
popular  belief  that  such  formations  have 
any  relation  with  the  mother  whatever, 
and,  rather  than  resign  their  opinion  or 
prejudiced  theory,  are  content  to  evade 
the  subject,  under  the  convenient  but 
unscientific  shelter  of  a Imsus  Natures. 
Without  disputing  any  opinion,  or  ad- 
vancing any  hypothesis  to  sustain  our 
assertion,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
adhering  to  the  evidence  of  our  own  ex- 
perience, and  maintain  our  full  behef  that 
the  quickened  imagination  and  sensitive 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  of  a 
pregnant  woman  of  a pecuhar  tempera- 
ment is,  at  certain  stages  of  her  gestation, 
sufficient  to  impress  on  the  imbom  child 
those  blemishes  which  are  popularly 
known  as  mother’s  marks ; and  we  can 
only  marvel  how  a medical  man  who  has 
had  any  experience  in  his  profession,  and 
who  has  used  his  eyes  and  exercised  any 
reflection,  can  possibly  have  any  other 
opinion  on  the  matter. 

There  is  hardly  any  part  of  an  infant’s 
body  on  which  these  extraordinary  marks 
have  not  been,  and  do  not  daily  appear; 
though,  unfortunately  for  the  child, 
especially  as  it  grows  to  maturity,  they 
are  most  frequently  met  with  where  they 
are  the  most  evident,  and  consequently 
objectionable, — the  face,  neck,  and  bosom. 
Of  these  three  situations,  the  face  is 
generally  the  locality  where  the  most 
severe,  as  respects  size  and  character,  an* 
to  be  found.  The  forehead  and  eyebrows, 
the  eyelid  and  part  of  the  03’e,  the  nose, 
the  lips  (and,  when  the  mouth  suffers, 
producing  harc-lip),  with  the  cheek,  are 
the  situations  where  these  nesvi  arc  most 
frequently  seer. 
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Some  of  these  disfigurements  arc  slight 
blotches  or  stains,  quite  superficial,  and 
affecting  only  the  skin,  and  may  be  mere 
discoloured  spots,  or,  as  in  what  are  called 
port  wine  or  claret  stains,  involve  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  face  and  nose 
with  irregular  margins  or  stray  spatters. 
Some,  again,  though  not  rising  above  the 
suifface,  involve  the  adjacent  cellular 
tissue,  while  others  pi’otrude  in  the  form 
of  warts  or  moles,  with  a few  bristly  hairs, 
or  else  fonn  irregular  bladder-looking 
tumours,  while  some  take  an  almost  exact 
resemblance  to  the  outline  of  a mouse,  the 
surface  being  covered  with  a short  brown 
fur.  Another  variety  of  the  neev-iis  is 
what  is  called  the  varicose,  or  a collection 
of  small  veins,  freely  anastomosing  or 
uniting  with  each  other,  till  they  form  a 
perfect  plexus  or  network  of  interlacing 
and  intermingling  bloodvessels.  Small 
patches  of  such  varicose  navi,  about  the 
size  of  small  wafers,  are  found  on  a child, 
one  often  situated  at  the  inner  or  outer 
comer  of  the  eye;  but  more  generally 
such  marks  are  found  on  the  arm  or  leg, 
and  then  they  are  of  a very  considerable 
size. 

The  coloius  of  mother’s  marks  are  nearly 
as  various  in  their  hue  as  their  shape  or 
size.  Some  are  bright  scarlet,  others  of 
a deep  red;  some  few  are  black;  but  the 
most  general  colour  is  that  of  a purplish 
red : some,  indeed,  are  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  natural  complexion 
of  the  skin  except  by  their  elevation.  Not 
the  least  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  navi  is  the  fact  that  all  of 
those  which  are  of  a deep  red  colour  are 
singularly  influenced  by  any  violent 
emotion  of  the  mind,  becoming  distended 
and  much  brighter  in  colour  during  a lit 
of  rage,  or  any  strong  excitement,  great 
heat  of  the  weather,  and  during  the 
paroxysm  of  a fever, — whatever,  indeed, 
accelerates  or  disturbs  the  chculation. 
At  such  times,  many  of  those  navi,  of  a 
vesicular  or  bladder-like  character,  with 
a thin  cuticle,  burst,  and  not  unfrequently 
discharge  a very  considerable  amount  of 
blood.  In  female  subjects,  the  catamenia 
is  very  frequently  discharged  both  from 
the  kind  we  have  just  described,  and 
particularly  from  the  varicose  variety; 
and  this  not  occasionally,  but  periodically 
for  years.  Among  the  various  shapes 
which  mother’s  marks  assume,  the  like- 
ness to  fruit  is  a very  common  one : pears, 
apples,  strawberries,  mulberries,  and 
currants  arc  the  most  familiar;  these 
are  often  traced  us  accurately  uii  the  arm, 
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leg,  body,  or  face,  as  if  they  had  been 
photographed  on  the  skin.  Emit,  of 
whatever  sort,  while  simply  draAra,  as  it 
may  be,  on  the  cuticle,  if  out  of  sight  is 
harmless  and  innocent  enough ; but  if, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  grapes,  mul- 
berries, or  currants  are  defined  in  what 
may  be  called  alto-relievo  on  the  skin, 
and  are  prominent,  it  is  another  remark- 
able fact,  that  during  the  natural  season 
of  the  fruit,  the  7iavus  resembling  it  on 
the  body  will,  during  the  last  weeks  of 
ripening,  enlarge,  and  become  excessively, 
sometimes  intolerably,  painful.  In  robust, 
masculine  constitutions  this  fact  is  less 
evident,  but  in  nervous  and  delicate  habits 
it  frequentlyamounts  to  extreme  suffering. 

Tkeatment.  — This  at  best  is  only 
uncertain  in  its  results,  and  in  many 
cases  defies  either  medical  or  surgical  aid. 
Warts  and  moles,  the  simplest  form  of 
mother’s  marks,  can  always  be  destroyed 
by  judiciously  touching  them  with  lunar 
caustic  twice  a week,  for,  if  too  frequently 
applied,  there  is  a probability  of  stimu- 
lating their  growth. 

A navus,  in  the  form  of  one  or  a cluster 
of  small  berries,  is  sometimes  found 
attached  by  a strig  of  cuticle  with  blood- 
vessels to  the  hps,  ear,  or  other  part  of 
the  child:  a ligature  tied  round  this 
strig  will  in  a few  days  cause  the  excres- 
cence to  fall  off,  when  touching  the  part 
where  it  hung  with  caustic  will  effect  a 
cure.  Pressure  and  cold  lotions  have- 
been  the  most  general  and  the  most 
successful  modes  of  treatment  adopted 
for  navi  generally;  and  in  many  cases, 
where  the  pressure  by  bandage  and  com- 
press, enclosing  a piece  of  coin,  can  be 
early  adopted  and  steadily  persevered  in, 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  means  to> 
eradicate  projecting  marks,  the  discoloured 
skin  being  afterwards  destroyed  by  caustic. 
In  adopting  this  plan,  care  must  be  taken, 
to  increase  the  pressure  by  degrees. 

For  the  varicose  navus,  when  it  is  large,, 
there  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can  be 
removed,  and  that  is  by  extirpation  with 
the  knife  of  the  whole  congeries  of  vessels- 
For  the  small  varicoses  of  the  cheek  or 
corner  of  the  eye,  the  application  of  the- 
annexed  ointment,  carefully  applied  twice-' 
a week,  will  in  almost  every  case  effect  a, 
cure.  Take  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver  (lunar 
caustic) 1 drachm. 

Spermaceti  ointment  . 4 drachms. 
Powder  the  caustic  in  a glass  mortar,  and. 
thoroughly  mix  the  ointment;  a piece 
about  the  size  of  a pin’s  head  should  he- 
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jjlaced  on  the  centre  of  the  part,  and  a 
pledget  of  folded  lint  laid  over  it,  the 
•whole  being  secured  by  a bandage,  care 
being  taken  that  the  ointment  does  not 
enter  the  eye.  In  all  cases,  if  a cure  is 
to  be  effected,  the  ncevus  should  be  treated 
as  soon  as  the  child  has  strength  to  bear 
the  treatment. 

MOTOR  MUSCLES. — A set  of  muscles 
■which  move  the  eyeball;  the  name  also 
of  the  sympathetic  or  third  pair  of  cerebral 
nerves,  commonly  called  the  motores 
oculorum,  •which  are  entirely  distributed 
on  the  motor  muscles  of  the  eye.  See 
Nerves. 

MOUTH,  THE. — The  cavity  contain- 
ing the  tongue,  the  palate,  gums,  and 
teeth.  Externally  the  mouth  is  made  up 
■of  all  the  muscles  of  the  face,  being  shut 
in  on  the  sides  hy  the  zigomaticus  major 
and  minor,  the  massetor,  buccinator,  the 
levator  and  depressor  anguli  oris;  and 
on  the  front  surrounded  hy  the  orbicularis 
■oris,  an  oval-shaped  muscle,  which  acts 
like  a sphincter,  contracting  to  the  centre, 
but  different  from  the  other  sphincter 
muscles  in  the  fact  that  this  one  is 
voluntary. 

It  is  this  muscle,  and  a certain  amount 
of  adipose  tissue  between  it  and  the  cuticle, 
which  forms  the  opening  into  the  mouth, 
and  those  expressive  features,  the  lips. 
On  each  side  of  this  orbicular  muscle  are 
situated  the  levator  and  depressor  of  the 
upper  lip  and  nostril,  and  the  levator  and 
depressor  of  the  lower  lip  ; in  all,  there 
are  ten  sets  of  muscles  entering  externally 
into  the  construction  of  this  wonderful 
and  mobile  featm'e,  the  interstices  between 
each  muscle  being  filled  up  with  adipose 
tissue,  giving  that  round  and  smooth 
character  to  the  whole  face  so  indicative 
of  youth  and  health.  Complicated  as  the 
external  arrangement  may  appear,  it  is 
■comparatively  simple  when  compared  to 
the  elaborate  and  complex  disposition  of 
the  parts  within  the  mouth.  We  have 
alluded  to  the  teeth,  gums,  tongue,  and 
palate  as  some  of  the  organs  contained 
in  the  mouth ; these,  however,  form  but 
a part  of  the  important  organization  that 
makes  up  the  wonderful  whole.  Lining 
the  margin  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  aud 
lower  jaw  is  that  peculiar  structure, 
different  from  all  other  tissues  of  the 
body,  the  gums,  -which  not  merely  forms 
41  lining  to  the  bones  and  a firm  bed  for 
the  teeth,  but  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
face  by  filling  out  the  mouth,  materially 
assisting  in  ihe  utterance  of  our  voids, 
and  performing  a necessary  part  in  the 


operation  of  mastication.  Connected  with 
the  gums  below  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
membranes  in  the  body,  covering  a series 
of  small  salivary  glands,  whose  duets 
pierce  it  in  all  directions,  pouring  out, 
when  required,  their  streams  of  saliva. 
These  glands  — the  sub-maxillary  — He 
between  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
Above,  the  gums  are  connected  with  that 
coiTugated  structure  which,  like  the 
cieltng  to  the  rafters  of  a room,  forms 
the  concave  top  of  the  mouth — the  soft 
palate.  The  palate,  which  commences 
at  the  gums  of  the  upper  jaw,  i-uns  back- 
wards in  an  oval  arch  till  on  a line  with 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  when  it  falls  down 
like  a valance,  sending  off  on  each  side 
a cru-tain-like  process,  wdth  what  may  be 
likened  to  a large  tassel  hanging  midway 
between  each  curtain.  The  space  between 
these  two  curtains  is  called  the  fauces,  or 
the  jaws  of  the  gullet ; the  two  curtains, 
one  on  each  side,  are  the  tonsils;  and 
the  tassel  of  flesh  that  hangs  in  the  centre, 
dividing  the  space  into  two  arches,  is  the 
uvula.  See  Digestion,  (nit. 

Between  the  muscles  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth  in  each  cheek 
is  situated  a large  irregular  salivary  organ, 
which  runs  back  to  (he  joint  of  the  jaws  ; 
these  are  the  parotid  glands,  the  great 
salivary  reservou's,  their  ducts  or  tubes 
piercing  the  lining  membrane  in  the  centre 
of  each  cheek.  The  tongue,  which  forms 
the  moveable  floor  of  the  mouth,  covers 
another  set  of  small  salivaiw  glands,  called 
the  sub-lingual,  and  which,  next  to  the 
parotid,  are  the  most  important  of  the 
whole  salivary  system. 

Where  the  common  integument  of  the 
body — the  skin- — terminates,  at  the  outer 
margin  of  each  lip,  commences  that  beau- 
tiful tissue  which,  from  the  mouth  down- 
wards, lines  the  whole  alimentary  canal 
— the  mucous  membrane.  This  mem- 
brane, so  thin  in  parts  as  to  show  the 
colour  of  the  vessels  beneath — as  in  the 
red  of  the  lips, — covers  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth  and  palate,  envelops  the  tongue, 
and,  after  lining  the  palate,  tonsils,  and 
uvula,  proceeds  to  invest  the  pharynx, 
where,  splitting  into  two  portions,  one 
proceeds  to  the  larynx,  and  descends  the 
windpipe  to  line  it  and  the  bronchial 
tubes,  while  the  other,  in  the  like  manner, 
proceeds  along  the  msophagus,  or  gullet, 
to  line  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Sec 
Teeth,  Tongue,  Palate,  and  t^AUVARY 
Glands. 

MOUTH,  DISE-ASES  01<.— As  the 
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mouth  is  only  a part  of  the  great  digestive 
system,  connected  not  only  by  nervous 
sympathy,  but  by  its  lining  rtvembrane, 
with  every  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
it  is  not  at  all  remarkable  to  find  that  it 
is  liable  to  several  diseases.  Some  of 
these  affections  are  peculiar  to  the  age 
of  infancy  or  childhood,  others  to  adult 
age. 

Stomatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
mouth,  is  alone  divided  into  six  separate 
forms  of  disease ; we  shall,  however,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  one  or  two  of  the  most 
important  affections  of  this  pai’t  met  with 
in  infants  and  adults. 

Membranous  Inflammation,  or 
Muffuet,  or  Millet. — This  form  of  dis- 
ease makes  its  appearance  by  a sort  of 
abrasion  inside  the  lips,  soon  covering 
the  mouth  and  tongue  with  a crop  of 
minute  white  points  or  spots,  giving  the 
tongue  the  appearance  of  being  covered 
by  a creamy-looking  membrane.  Some- 
times, however,  the  eruption  has  a yellow 
or  reddish  appearance,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  bile  or  the  exudation  of  blood. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  inflamma- 
tion, when  slight,  consists  in  wetting  the 
eruption  with  gum  water,  and  giving 
some  cool  aperient  medicine.  When  the 
case  is  more  severe,  the  mouth  is  to  be 
washed  with  a weak  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  twice  a day,  or  borax  and  water, 
if  preferred,  and  a pill,  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  compound  rhubai'b  and  blue  pill, 
three  times  a day,  with  a Seidlitz  powder 
in  the  morning. 

' Llceeation  of  the  Mouth,  or 
Canker,  is  a disease  of  so  serious  a 
nature,  that  no  non-professional  person 
could  treat  it  with  any  chance  of  benefit; 
but  as  it  is,  fortunately,  extremely  rare, 
we  shall  omit  further  mention  of  it  here. 

The  mouth  is  also  sometimes  subject  to 
small  aphthous  ulcers,  one  or  two  appear- 
ing at  a time  inside  the  lip,  between  it 
and  the  gum,  under  the  tongue,  or  at  the 
comer  of  the  mouth  or  inside  the  cheek. 
These  ulcers,  though  small,  are  extremely 
sensitive,  smarting  severely,  especially 
when  any  substance  comes  in  contact 
with  their  surface.  The  cause  of  such 
painful  ulcers  is  generally  great  heat  of 
body,  dyspepsia,  or  a confined  slate  of  the 
bowels.  The  best  form  of  treatment  is 
to  cover  them  twice  a day  with  a few 
grains  of  grey  powder,  take  a couple  of 
compound  rhubarb  pills'night  and  morn- 
ing, or  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  at  bedtime, 
and  half  an  ounce  the  next  morning. 
Some  medical  men  touch  the  ulcers  with  I 
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caustic,  or  a solution  of  blucstone,  but  the 
pain  of  the  I’emedy  is  often  worse  than 
that  of  the  disease.  See  Thrush. 

MOXA. — A sort  of  down,  or  Indian 
moss ; a substance  used  by  the  Chinese 
as  a means  of  counter-irritation  in  certain 
chronic  diseases  for  which  all  internal 
remedies  fail  in  effecting  either  em’e 
or  benefit.  The  moxa,  as  employed 
in  this  country,  consists  of  a quantity  of 
fine  cotton  down,  firmly  compressed  in  a 
cireular  form,  bound  round  by  two  or 
three  circles  of  an  ordinary  bandage 
doubled  down,  and  the  edge  firmly  sewed 
to  the  previous  folds.  Both  sides  are 
then  to  be  cut  smooth  with  a sharp  knife, 
till  a flat  circular  mass,  about  an  inch  and 
a half  deep,  is  left,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing cut. 

The”  cotton  down  at  one  end  of  this  roll 
is  then  to  be  lighted,  and  the  opposite 
end  placed  on  the  affected  part ; an 
assistant  then  grasps  the  roll  of  moxa 
with  a pair ‘of  long  forceps,  curling  tongs, 
or  any  contrivance  which  will  keep  the 
moxa  steadily  on  the  part.  The  surgeon 
then  takes  a small  pair  of  bellows,  and 
directs  a gentle  and  steady  stream  of 
wind  on  the  top  or  smouldering  end  of 
the  moxa,  so  as  to  obtain,  without  pro- 
ducing a flame,  a full  red  glow  of  fire- 
This  he  is  to  continue  till  at  least  one 
half  of  the  moxa  is  consumed,  or  as  long 
as  the  patient  can  endure  the  pain ; care 
being  taken  that  the  moxa  docs  not  slip 
off  till  the  operation  is  finished,  and  that 
the  fire  never  comes  in  contact  -with  the 
patient’s  flesh.  As  soon  as  the  operation 
is  completed,  and  the  roll  removed,  a 
pledget  of  lint,  three  or  four  times 
doubled,  is  to  be  wetted  with  warm' 
water,  and  applied  to  the  inflamed  part, 
which  is  to  be  dressed  in  this  manner  fou 
five  or  six  hours. 

The  rationale  of  this  operation  is  that 
the  heat  driven  by  the  force  of  the  bellows 
in  the  form  of  steam  on  the  part  above- 
the  disease  acts  as  a powerful  stimulant 
and  counter-irritant,  and  as  the  warmth 
is  at  first  only  slightly  perceptible,  from 
the  careful  manner  in  which  the  moxa  is 
kept  alight,  the  heat  is  gradually  increased, 
and  the  patient  by  that  means  enabled  to- 
endure  a much  greater  amount  of  heat 
than  he  otherwise  could  possibly  tolerate. 

As  a countor-iiTitant,  the  value  of  the- 
moxa  in  cases  of  stiff  joint,  chronic  rheu- 
matism, sciatica,  and  some  other  affections, 
is  not  to  bo  surpassed  by  any  other  species 
of  counter-irritant.  Tho  effect  of  the- 
moxa  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  tho  actual 
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eiiuterv,  without  the  suffering  ami  the 
loss  of  tissue  cnuse.d,  by  that  agent ; it  is 
tiir  superior  to  the  potential  cautery, 
while  its  effects  are  much  more  permanent 
than  those  produced  by  either  mustard 
plaster  or  the  ordinary  blister,  and  the 
pain  caused  by  its  application  is  by  no 
means  severe.  Though  the  true  moxa  is 
made  of  the  leaves  of  an  Indian  plant, 
the  common  cotton  down  or  wadding 
answers  the  purpose  fully  as  well. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  MOXA. 

MUCILAGE,  OE  GUM  WATER.— 
'This  article,  so  largely  used  in  medicine 
as  a demulcent  in  coughs  and  colds,  is 
merely  a solution  of  the  finest  gum  arabic 
in  hot  water,  the  consistency  being  that 
•of  oil.  Mucilage  is  also  used  in  pharmacy 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  castor  oil 
miscible  with  water ; for  this  purpose  the 
nnucilage  must  be  thick,  and  the  oil  added 
to  it  in  a mortar,  by  a few  drops  at  a 
■time,  till  a white,  smooth,  and  creamy 
•mixture  is  obtained. 

MUCILAGINOUS  DRINKS,  or,  as 
they  were  anciently  called,  ptisans,  con- 
sist of  decoctions  of  mallow,  gum  w'ater 
sweetened  with  sugar  candy,  gruel  made 
'with  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  or  oatmeal, 
and  such  drinks  as  simple  and  compound 
iharley  water,  rice  water,  or  any  demulcent 
'.infusion  or  decoction.  See  Deinks. 

MUCOUS  MEMBRANE. — This 
membrane,  like  all  the  other  tissues  of 


the  body,  consists  of  a number  of  minute 
cells,  in  which  the  soft,  glairj  secretion  is 
contained  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

The  mucous  membrane  commences  at 
the  lips,  nostrils,  eyelids,  and  ears,  and 
after  lining  the  several  organs  from  which 
it  starts,  unites  at  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
or  in  the  pharynx.  One  portion,  descending 
through  the  windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes, 
finally  tenninates  in  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs;  while  another  proceeds  down  the 
oesophagus,  or  gullet,  lines  the  stomach 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  finally  ends  in  the  outlet  of  the 
bowels. 

Another  mucous  membrane  commences 
in  the  chalices  of  the  kidneys,  and,  lining 
all  the  cavities  of  that  organ,  descends 
through  the  ureters  to  the  bladder,  from 
whence,  in  the  female,  it  sends  a process 
to  the  uterus,  and  eventually  terminates 
in  the  pubic  region. 

MUCUS.  — . A thick,  glairy  fluid, 
secreted  in  the  cells  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, but  differing  very  materially  in  its 
characters,  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  membrane  and  the  function  it  has  to 
perform.  Mucus  chemically  consists  of 
albumen,  water,  and  some  alkaloid  salts. 

Though  naturally  thin  and  transparent, 
like  water,  disease  produces  remarkable 
differences  in  its  character.  Thus:  in- 
flammation either  makes  the  secretion  thin 
and  acrid,  excoriating  the  cuticle  on  which 
it  falls,  or  thick,  ropy,  and  viscid,  or  com- 
pact, granular,  and  lumpy.  At  other 
times  it  is  discharged  from  the  bowels  in 
the  form  of  a flaky  deposit.  The  mucus 
discharged  from  the  eyes,  apart  from  the 
secretion  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  is  pecu- 
liai'  to  that  organ,  and  that  from  the  ears  is 
distinct  in  character,  while  the  discharge 
from  the  nose,  called  the  pituitary  secre- 
tion, is  still  more  distinct  and  peculiar. 
See  Nose,  and  Pituitakt  Membeaxe. 

MULBERRY. — The  Morus  niyra  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  Tnis  well-known 
exotic  plant,  though  introduced  into  this 
country  from  China,  Persia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East,  on  account  of  its  fruit, 
is  not  used  in  any  form  of  medical  prepa- 
ration, though  the  fruit  alone,  or  its  juice, 
made  into  a beverage,  forms  an  agreeable, 
cooling,  and  vei'y  refreshing  demulcent 
drink  m all  cases  of  fever  or  constitutional 
disi  urbauce. 

MULBERRY  CALCULUS.— A name 
given  by  anatomists  to  a peculiar  kind  of 
stone  found  in  the  human  bladder,  which 
being  nearly  circular,  aud  full  of  indenta- 
tions or  cavities,  gives  that  iiTCgulM  and 
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rough  appearance  on  the  surface  from 
■which  its  name  has  been  derived.  See 
Urinary  Calculi. 

MULLET. — A very  delicate  and  nu- 
tritious lish,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties.  The  most  esteemed,  ho'wever, 
are  the  grey  and  the  red  mullet;  the 
former  appertaining  to  the  waters  of  this 
country,  and  the  latter  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  shores  of  the  Levant,  and 
southern  Italy. 

The  mullet  is  one  of  the  salt-water  fish 
whose  flesh,  as  already  stated,  is  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  invalid,  or  persons  requiring  ! 
a light,  nutritious  food. 

MULTI-CUSPID  ATI,  or  Many- 
Pointed. — A name  given  by  anatomists  to 
the  double  teeth ; in  fact,  to  all  but  the 
front  teeth,  or  incisors,  the  fangs  being 
called  cuspidati ; the  canine,  the  bi-cus- 
pidati,  or  two-pointed;  and  the  molars, 
the  multi-cuspidati.  See  Teeth. 

MUM. — A fermented  malt  liquor,  made 
from  wheat  instead  of  barley,  and  much 
esteemed  on  the  Continent,  particularly 
in  Brunswick,  where  the  best  is  made. 

MUMPS. — This  disease,  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  children,  consists  of  an 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  and  salivary 
glands  of  the  neck,  constituting  what, 
among  medical  men,  is  known  a.s  cynanclie 
parotidece.  The  swelling  generally  takes 
place  near  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
where  it  is  articulated  with  the  upper  jaw, 
and  sometimes  causes  such  an  enlarge- 
ment that  the  distended  gland  hangs  down 
like  a bag ; in  general,  however,  the 
glands  are  only  partially  distended,  though 
by  their  pressure  on  the  tonsils  they  cause 
both  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  partial 
deafness.  Mumps  is  generally  attended 
■with  a degree  of  inflammatory  fever,  and, 
when  severe,  is  accompanied  with  short- 
ness of  breathing,  hot  skin,  and  other 
febrile  symptoms.  Sometimes  the  swell- 
ing suddenly  disappears,  as  in  gout,  and 
makes  its  apjj'-arance  upon  some  other 
pai’t  of  the  body ; this  is  regarded  among 
medical  men  as  an  unfavourable  symptom. 

The  TREATMENT  of  mumps,  in  its 
simple  and  most  general  form,  consists  in 
fomenting  the  neck  with  a hot  bran 
poultice,  rubbing  into  the  swollen  glands 
hartshorn  and  oil,  or  camphorated  oil, 
twice  a day^  for  five  minutes  at  a tune, 
and  applymg  the  hot  poultice  directly 
after  using  cither  of  the  above  liniments. 
As  mumps  almost  always  arises  from 
irregularity  in  the  child’s  system,  or 
from  cold,  it  is  always  necessary  to  give 
some  aperient  medicine.  Eor  children 
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imdcr  six  years  of  age,  a few  spoonfuls  of 
infusion  of  senna  and  manna  (see  Manna) 
will  generally  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
especially  if  the  dose  is  repeated  for  two 
or  three  times.  When  the  child’s  age 
exceeds  six  years,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  something  more  constitutionally 
cfl’ective,  such  as  one,  two,  or  if  necessary 
three  of  the  following  powders. 

Take  of — 

Powdered  jalap, 

Scammony,  of  each  . 24  grains. 
Cream  of  tartar  ...  1 drachm. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  add — 

Grey  powder, 

Antimonial  powder,  of 

each 12  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  6 powders ; one  to 
be  given  every  morning,  or  every  second 
morning,  according  to  their  effect  on  the 
bowels. 

MUEIATE. — A chemical  salt,  com- 
posed of  muriatic  acid,  and  some  mineral 
or  earth  as  a base.  Muriates  are  divided 
into  the  metallic  and  earthy.  Of  the  first 
there  are  the  muriates  of  non,  antimony, 
and  mercury,  &c.,  and  of  the  second  tlie 
muriates  of  baryta,  soda,  ammonia,  &c. 

By  the  modern  chemical  nomenclature, 
miniates  are  now  called  chlorides ; and 
what  was  formerly  known  as  the  sub- 
muriate of  mercury — calomel — is  now 
designated  the  proto-chloride  of  mercury; 
and  the  muriate  of  soda — common  salt — - 
is  now  kno'wn  as  the  chloride  of  sodium. 

According  to  the  amoimt  of  muriatic 
acid — spirits  of  salt — a muriate  contains, 
it  is  called  a super  or  a s?t6-mm’iate,  the 
first  containing  a larger,  and  the  second  a 
smaller  proportion  of  acid.  The  word 
super  is,  however,  almost  exploded,  and 
the  term  oxy-muriate  now  substituted  for 
it,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  bi-chloride  of 
mercury  — corrosive  sublimate,  — com  - 

monly  called  the  oxy-mm-iate  of  mercury. 

MUKIATIC  ACID.— One  of  the  mine- 
ral acids,  commonly  known  as  spirits  of 
salt,  professionally  as  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  chemically  consisting  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  gas.  Muriatic  acid,  entering 
into  combination  with  metals  or  earths, 
forms  those  salts  and  compounds  known 
as  muriates. 

MUSCiE  VOL  ANTES.— Flying 
specii*).  A term  used  by  physicians  to 
express  the  motes,  clouds,  and  other 
imaginary  bodies  supposed  to  be  seen  by 
a patient  when  labouring  under  some 
cerebral  oppression,  particularly  when  the 
optic  nerve  is  affected. 

^MUSCLES  are  the  flesh  of  the  bodj*. 
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aud  what  may  be  called  the  superstructure 
of  the  bones.  It  is  by  the  power  of  the 
muscles  that  every  motion  of  the  living 
body  is  performed.  The  muscles  are  com- 
posed of  bundles  of  muscular  fibre,  of  a 
tubular  shape,  closely  bound  together  by 
cellular  tissue,  and  possess  Avhat  is  called 
the  property  of  contractility  when  stimu- 
lated into  action  by  nervous  or  other 
stimuli. 

The  muscles  of  the  human  body  are  of 
various  si2es  and  shapes,  according  to  the 
duty  they  have  to  perform,  and  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  are  placed.  Some  are 
long,  round,  and  cylindrical ; others  are 
short  and  thick  ; some  are  almost  square, 
and  others  triangular ; while  some,  again, 
like  the  platysma  myoides  in  the  neck, 
are  so  delicate  in  their  structure  that  they 
can  with  difficulty  be  separated  from  the 
celhdar  tissue,  over  winch  they  are  ex- 
panded .like  a cobweb.  Muscles  are 
diAdded  by  anatomists  into  the  voluntary 
and  the  involuntary,  or  those  under  the 
control  of  the  Avill,  and  those  which  act 
against  it.  Every  muscle  has  two  ex- 
tremities,— the  one  Avhere  it  takes  its 
origin  (or  the  head,  as  anatomists  teim  it) 
from  a bone,  and  the  other  where  it  ter- 
minates, or  the  end,  commonly  called  the 
tendinous  extremity  of  the  muscle,  and 
which,  inserted  in  another  bone,  serves, 
when  in  operation,  to  produce  some  action, 
either  alone  or  aided  by  other  muscles. 
Muscles  are  the  moving  organs  of  the 
body,  its  source  of  locomotion,  and,  by 
their  size  and  number,  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  the  frame,  giving  to  it  form, 
elegance,  and  symmetry.  On  the  hmbs 
they  are  long,  round,  and  cylindrical ; and 
on  the  trunk,  broad  and  flat ; and  in 
every  place  serve  as  a pad  and  covering  to 
the  bones. 

MIJSCULAE.  PAINS. — The  muscles, 
like  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  liable  to 
inflammatory  action,  both  acute  aud 
chronic.  When  the  former,  the  disease  is 
called  rheumatism,  demanding  a treat- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  local  or 
general  character  of  the  inflammation 
present,  The  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
are  more  liable  than  those  of  any  other 
part  to  severe  spasmodic  pains,  arising 
most  generally  from  the  application  of 
cold  or  wet  to  the  part ; or  the  pains  may 
be  sympathetic,  proceeding  from  colic,  the 
presence  of  irritating  substances  in  the 
bowels,  or  from  the  action  of  poisons. 

In  these  hitter  cases,  though  Avarm 
flannels  should  bo  laid  from  the  first  across 
the  belly,  the  cure  can  only  be  clTected  by 


removing  the  cause,  by  aperient  medicine, 
or  assafeetida  and  ammonia.  Put  when 
the  muscular  pains  proceed  from  cold,  llie 
best  and  most  expeditious  remedy  is  a hot 
bath,  rubbing  the  following  liniment, 
night  and  morning,  over  the  jiart,  and 
taking  a dose  of  30  drops  of  laudanum  in 
a wineglass  of  iieppermint  water. 

Take  of — 

Olive  oil ^ ounce. 

Oil  of  amber  . ^ ounce. 

Hartshorn f ounce. 

Opodeldoc ; or. 

Compound  tincture  of 

soap 1 ounce. 

Mix.  and  form  a liniment. 

MUSCULAR  TISSUE.— This  tissue, 
the  basis  of  the  whole  muscular  system, 
is,  in  regard  to  its  importance,  considered 
as  the  second  of  the  primary  tissues  of  the 
body.  Like  the  cellular  tissue,  Avhich  is 
the  basis  of  all  the  other  membranes  of 
the  frame,  the  muscular  tissue  consists,  in 
its  elementary  form,  of  a series  of  globules, 
placed  in  parallel  lines,  in  this  respect 
being  directly  contrary  to  the  cellular 
membrane,  in  which  the  globules  run  in 
intersecting  lines. 


EIBMENTAKT  A'lEAV  OF  MUSCCIAE 


TISSUE. 

The  muscular  tissue  is  arranged  in  tivo 
diflerent  modes ; first  in  masses,  forming 
what  arc  properly  called  muscles,  and 
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secondly,  in  thin,  membrane- like,  expan- 
sions, denominated  muscular  coats. 

The  muscles  consist  of  numerous  bun- 
dles of  fibres,  each  fibre  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  hair-like  filaments,  each  bundle 
of  fibres  being  bound  together  by  fine 
cellular  tissue.  Thus,  the  elementary 
part  of  all  muscular  tissue,  examined 
under  the  microscope,  is  composed  of 
minute  globules,  running  in  parallel  lines, 
and  connected  by  cellular  membranes ; 
many  such  series  of  parallel  globules  form 
a filament,  or  muscular  thread ; thousands 
of  these  threads,  bound  together  by  more 
cellular  membrane,  make  a fibre;  and  a 
multitude  of  such  fibres,  united  in  a cellu- 
lar sheath,  compose  a bundle,  or  fascicu- 
lus, several  fasciculi  making  up  a muscle. 
See  Fibre,  and  Filament. 

In  the  muscular  expansion,  or  mem- 
brane which  forms  the  muscular  coat . of 
bloodvessels,  &c.,  the  fibres  are  arranged 
differently,  for  instead  of  being  collected 
in  bundles,  or  fasciculi,  the  fibres  are  dis- 
posed in  layers,  and  interlace. 

MUSHROOM.— This  wholesome  edibie 
fungus,  botanically  known  as  the  Agaricus 
campestris,  belongs  to  what  is  called  the 
Cryptogamic  order  of  plants — an  order 
that  yields  all  the  esculent  mosses,  and 
the  trufile. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  edible 
mushroom;  the  one  growing  in  low  or 
marshy  meadows,  and  the  other,  called 
the  champignon,  growing  on  dry  soils 
and  uplands. 

The  true  mushroom  is  always  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  toadstool,  or  poi- 
sonous fungi,  first,  by  the  smell,  which  is 
faint,  and  slightly  aromatic,  but  never 
rank  or  inodorous,  which  is  the  case  with 
the  false  fungi;  next,  by  the  cuticle, 
which  is  smooth  and  white,  or  brown,  and 
can  always  be  peeled,  the  covering  coming 
away  in  strips,  and  exposing  the  fibrous 
under  texture;  thirdly,  the  under  surface 
of  the  true  mushroom  is  disposed  in  layers, 
called  gills,  which  are  either  of  a pale  pink, 
a dark  brown,  or  of  a purplish  black 
colour,  according  to  the  age  of  the  plant 
and  the  amount  of  ketchup  in  its  cells;  and 
lastly,  the  stalk  is  always  short  and  thick, 
whether  the  mushroom  is  large  or  small. 

The  only  special  difference  between  the 
ordinary  mushroom  and  the  champignon 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  under  surface  of 
the  latter,  instead  of  being  pink,  is  of  a 
creamy  white  colour. 

As  a condiment  to  animal  food,  mush- 
rooms, cither  stewed  or  made  into  ketchup, 
are  both  grateful  and  wholesome,  but, 
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from  their  richness,  are  articles  that  no 
invalid  or  dyspeptic  patient  should  ven- 
ture to  partake  of,  either  stewed  or  boiled. 
In  Russia,  where  the  finest  mushrooms  in 
Europe  are  grown,  they  form,  from  their 
abundance,  an  important  article  in  the, 
dietary  of  the  people.  See  Poisons. 

MUSK. — An  odoriferous  animal  secre- 
tion— the  moschus  moschiferus  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  This  highly  prized  and 
beautiful  perfume  is  obtained  frorn  the 
musk  ox,  being  contained  in  a small  sac 
near  the  scrotum  of  the  male  animal,  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  civet  is  obtained 
from  the  civet  cat.  The  old  physicians 
regarded  musk  as  a valuable  antispas- 
modic  in  hysteria,  and  all  epileptic  and 
nervous  diseases,  and  as  a stimulant  in 
the  last  stage  of  typhus  fever.  Its  price, 
however,  and  the  antipathy  patients  ex- 
pressed to  its  use,  threw  it  out  of  practice,* 
and  it  is  now  very  seldom  employed.  A 
tincture  (tinctura  moschi)  is  the  only  pre- 
paration now  retained  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, and  that  is  more  frequently  used  as 
a perfume  than  as  a medicine. 

MUSSELS. — A well-known  shell-fish, 
which,  when  perfectly  fresh  and  lightly 
boiled,  are  a light  and  nutritious  article 
of  food.  From  whatever  cause — for  the 
cause  has  never  been  clearly  traced, — the 
mussel  is,  however,  more  frequently  hurt- 
ful to  the  human  system,  than  any  other 
kind  of  fish,  producing  cohe,  nausea,  pains 
in  the  head,  and  vomiting ; all,  dhe  symp- 
toms, in  fact,  caused  by  an  irritant  poison. 
When  such  is  the  case,  an  emetic  of 
ipecacuanha  should  be  given  directly,  the 
stomach  emptied  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
a few  drops  of  sal  volatile  and  water,  with 
5,  10,.  or  20  di'ops  of  laudanum,  according 
to  the  age  or  strength  of  the  person,  given 
when  the  vomiting  has  subsided.  See 
Poisons. 

MUSTARD. — Sinapis  alha  et  nigray 
or  the  black  and  white  mustard  seed.  The 
plant,  that  yields  this  universallyrknowu. 
condiment  belongs  to  the  same  order — the 
CrucifercB — that  yields  all  our  cabbages, 
and  horseradish.  Though  both  varieties 
are  used  in  medicine,  it  is  only  the  black 
mustard  whose  seed  is  ground  for  culinary 
and  domestic  puri:>oses.  Roth  varieties 
contain  a large  proportion  of  iixed  oil,  upon 
whicli  the  pungent  properties  of  the  plank 
entirely  depend. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses. — 
Mustard  acts  on  the  system  as  a stimulant, 
stomachic,  emetic,  diaphoretic,  ommena- 
gogue,  and  externally,  as  a rubefacient 
and  blister. 
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Thougli  exercising  so  many  eflects  on 
the  body,  mustard  is  seldom  given  in- 
ternally, except  in  circumstances  of  emer- 
gency as  an  emcJtic ; though,  in  cases  of  a 
languid  appetite,  and  a cold,  torpid  state 
of  the  stomach,  small  doses  of  powdered 
mustard — from  15  grains  to  a scruple — 
taken  an  houi-  before  dinner,  will  often 
prove  very  beneficial.  In  Scotland,  the 
white  mustard-seed,  taken  whole,  is  very 
largely  employed  by  females  as  an  emme- 
nagogue,  the  dose  being  a dessertspoonful 
twice  a day ; and  if  the  precaution  is  taken 
of  plunging  the  feet  in  hot  water  at  bed- 
time, the  remedy  is  most  effectual.  Ex- 
ternally, the  powdered  mustard  is  used  as 
a stimulant  in  paralysis,  and  as  a counter- 
irritant  in  many  diseases ; and  either  alone 
or  with  flour,  is  made  into  a poultice  as  a 
rubefacient,  and  sometimes,  but  alone,  is 
used  as  a blister. 

MUSTAED  LINI3IENT  is  made  by 
shaking  up  an  ounce  of  flour  of  mustard 
in  a pint  of  turpentine,  for  a few  days 
setting  it  aside  for  the  mustard  to  fall  to 
bottom,  and  then  pom’ing  off  the  clear 
liquor.  This  is  a very  strong  and  stimu- 
lating liniment,  and  when  aj>plicd,  care 
must  be  taken  4^0  cover  the  hand  used  in 
rubbing  it  in.  It  is  very  useful  in  old 
rheumatic  affections.' 

MY''ELITIS. — Inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  spinal  marrow,  as  enoe- 
phalitis  is  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain. 

MYODES  PLATISMA.— A fine,  deli- 
cate muscular  expansion,  which  extends 
all  over  the  neck,  on  both  sides,  and 
reaches  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the 
collar  and  breast  bones  below.  This  fine 
expansion  lies  between  the  muscles  proper 
to  the  neck  and  the  cuticle ; and  in  the 
lower  animals,  as  the  horse  and  dog,  is  the 
muscle  by  which  the  coat  of  the  animal  is 
corrugated,  as  seen  in  that  quivering  of 
the  coat  so  frequently  observed  when  the 
horse  is  irritated  by  flies.  In  man  this 
muscle — though  more  evident  in  the  neck 
than  on  any  other  part — is  at  best  but  in 
a rudimentary  state,  and,  like  the  muscles 
of  the  ear,  only  very  rarely  found  existing 
in  a developed  form. 

MYO-GLOSSTJM. — A name  given  by 
anatomists  to  a pair  of  small  muscles  in 
the  substance  of  the  tongue,  and  by  whose 
operation  that  organ  is  bent  upwards  in  a 
curve  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

MYO-HYOIDEUS.— A muscle  of  Ihe 
mouth,  assisting  in  filling  up  the  bottom 
of  the  mouth,  between  the  base  of  the 
tongue  and  the  inside  of  the  lower  j’aw. 


MYOLOGY. — A history  of  the  musclesi 
as  osteology  is  a history  or  description  of 
the  bones,  or  skeleton. 

3IYOPIA. — Asurgical  name  for  a pecu- 
liar disease  of  the  eye,  resulting  in  pur- 
blindness. 

MYIilSTICA. — The  botanical  name  of 
the  plant  which  yields  the  mace  and  nut- 
meg, and  belongs  to  the  Natural  order 
Myristicece.  See  Nutmeg. 

MYEOBALANS. — Dried  fruits  of  the 
plum  family,  resembling  the  Egyptian 
date,  and  formerly  much  esteemed  by 
physicians  as  a dietetic  and  medicinal 
agent. 

MYEEH. — The  resinous  exudation 
from  an  Arabian  tree,  botanically  knomi 
as  the  Salsamodendron  myrrlim.  A small, 
shrubby  tree,  belonging  to  the  Natural 
order  Terehinthacem.  Though  a native 
of  Arabia,  the  myrrh  tree  grows  in  Abys- 
sinia, on  the  coast  of  the  Levant,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Persia  and  the  East 
Indies. 

Charactees  AifD  SIedical  Proper- 
ties.— This  valuable  incense  and  resin 
is  not  only  a perfume  of  great  aromatic 
delicacy,  but  a medicine  of  considerable 
efficacy.  Myrrh  is  procured  in  tears,  or 
masses  of  a deep  red  colour,  transparent 
and  brittle,  having  a rich  aromatic  odour, 
and  a warm,  pungent,  and  slightly  bitter 
taste ; is  used  medicinally  as  a tonic,  anti- 
spasmodic,  emmenagogue,  expectorant, 
and  antiseptic,  and  is  also  employed  as  a 
dentifrice.  There  are  only  three  prepara- 
tions of  this  drug  now  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia,— the  tincture  {tinctura  myrrJuB), 
the  compound  tincture  (or  tincUira  aloes 
et  myn'hae),  the  compound  pill  {pilulce 
aloes  et  myiidice,  ar  pill  ruji,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called) . It  also  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  mistura  ferri,  or  iron 
mixture,  and  the  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin,  or  Friab’s  balsam. 

The  tincture,  mixed  with  water,  if  made 
sufficiently  strong,  is  employed  as  a gargle 
in  cases  of  ulcerated  sore  throat,  scurvy 
of  the  gums,  and  some  conditions  of  the 
fauces  and  gullet.  Or  it  is  used  as  a ge- 
neral wash  for  the  mouth  -with  the  tooth- 
brush. The  powdered  myrrh  enters 
largely  into  most  of  the  best  tooth-pow- 
der^, or  dentifrices,  and  sometimes  is  em- 
ployed as  a dressing  to  ill-conditioned 
ulcers.  The  dose  of  the  powder  when 
given  ns  a stomachic,  is  from  6 to  10 
grains,  and  of  the  tincture  from  20  to  40 
drops.  The  best  form  in  which  myrrh 
can  be  given,  as  an  emmenagogue,  is  that 
of  the  mistura  forri,  and  the  aloes  and' 
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myrrh  pill : the  close  of  the  former  is  an 
ounce  twice  a day ; and  of  the  latter,  one  of 
the  5-grain  pills  every  six  hours. 

Myrrh  has,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been 
regarded  as  a drug  of  the  highest  value, 
both  for  purposes  of  embalming,  and  as  an 
incense  in  religious  rites  and  sacrifices ; and 
was  one  of  those  symbolical  gifts  presented 
to  the  infant  J esus  by  the  Persian  Magi, 
when  they  worshipped  Him  at  Bethlehem : 
the  precious  balsam,  as  typical  of  embalm- 
ing, being  significant  of  the  death  to  be 
endrrred  by  Christ,  expressive  as  the  gold 
was  of  sovereignty,  and  the  frankincense 
of  the  godhead. 

MYRTIFORM  PROCESS,  or  Cortm- 
cules. — A name  given  by  anatomists  to  the 
remains  of  the  hymen  in  married  females, 
from  a fancied  resemblance  it  boars  to 
myrtle  berries. 

MA’RTUS  PIMENTA.— The  botanical 
name  of  the  West  Indian  plant  which 
3’ields  the  berries  known  as  allspice,  or 
pimento  j sometimes  called  India  or  Ja- 
maica pepper.  See  Pimexto. 


N 

N is  the  fourteenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet.  As  an  abbreviation,  it  stands 
(as  in  No.)  for  the  French  word  nombre 
(number) ; and  as  a numeral,  for  9,000. 

N.S1VUS. — A natural  blotch,  blemish, 
or  disfigurement  of  the  body  or  members 
of  a child;  a mother’s  mark;  any  con- 
genital injury,  stain,  depression,  or  eleva- 
tion, whether  resembling  animals,  wine, 
or  fruits,  born  on  the  skin  of  the  child. 
See  Mother’s  Marks. 

NAILS,  THE.— What  the  hoofs  and 
the  horns  of  the  lower  animals  are  to 
their  progression  and  defence,  the  nails 
of  the  hands  and  feet  are  to  the  ornament 
and  protection  of  those  parts  in  man  : in 
both  instances  they  are  a part  of  the 
dermis,  or  cuticle,  and,  like  the  scarf- 
skin,  or  epidermis,  perfectly  insensible. 
The  nails  are  fitted  into  a fold  or  groove 
of  the  true  skin,  and  are  composed  of  a 
series  of  flattened  cells,  filled  with  a horny 
fluid,  secreted  by  a number  of  minute 
vessels.  As  the  fresh  fluid  is  collected,  it 
is  thro\vn  out,  becomes  hard,  and,  taking 
up  space,  gradually  pushes  the  nail  for- 
ward, thus  slowly  increasing  the  length, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  the  gfowth  of  the  nail. 
At  its  commencement  the  nail  is  very 
thin,  but  a’s  it  advances  towards  Che  point 
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of  the  finger  or  toe,  it  gradually  increases 
in  strength  and  thickness;  these  pro- 
perties it  owes  to  additional  layers  of 
cells,  and  the  hardening  jjrocess  caused 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  Sometimes  the 
epidermis  which  covers  each  nail  binds 
it  down  so  firmly  that  the  nail  eventually 
splits  at  its  edges,  causing  short  filaments 
to  stand  out  from  the  side  of  the  nail, 
the  source  of  considerable  irritation,  pain, 
and  annoyance : these  fragments  are  called 
spring-nails,  agnails,  or  hag-nails.  These 
troublesome  spiculos  can  only  be  removed 
after  frequent  soaking  of  the  nail  in 
warm  water,  scraping  away  of  the  scarf- 
skin,  and  cutting  off  the  projecting  frag- 
ments with  a pair  of  short,  sharp  scissors. 
The  nails  of  the  toes,  from  the  pressure 
of  the  shoes  or  boots,  are  frequently  forced 
to  grow  in  so  circular  a manner  that  one 
or  both  sides  are  pressed  into  the  flesh  of 
the  toe,  into  which  they  ultimately  grow, 
causing  both  pain  and  lameness.  Here, 
also,  the  nail  must  be  well  soaked,  the 
cuticle  scraped,  the  under  part  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  the  nail  carefully  cut  where 
it  grows  into  the  quick,  and  the  portion 
removed  little  by  little.  Much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  hand  and  the  character  of 
the  person  is  inferred  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  individual  keeps  his  nails. 

In  some  persons,  where  the  skin  is 
naturally  of  a bad  organization,  the  nails 
will  be  eoarse,  ill-shaped,  and  ragged ; 
but  in  general  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  to 
render,  by  cleanhnass  and  attention,  this 
portion  of  the  hand  neat  and  unobjection- 
able. 

For  this  purpose  they  should  be  cleaned 
with  a nail-brush,  and  only  eut  after 
washing  the  hands,  when  their  horny 
texture  has  been  softened  by  the  water ; 
at  the  same  time  the  fold  of  skin  at  the 
quick  should  be  pressed  back  with  the 
towel,  so  as  to  prevent  the  epidermis 
encroaching  on  the  nail.  When  dis- 
coloured, a clear  transpareney  may  be 
imparted  to  the  nails,  after  thoroughly 
washing  them,  by  rubbing  each  with  a 
slice  of  lemon,  and,  after  a short  time, 
washing  off  the  acid  with  cold  water,  and 
finally,  drying  them  thoroughly.  In  cases 
where  the  nails  are  deformed  or  have 
been  neglected,  great  improvement  may 
be  effected  in  time  by  a proper  mode  of 
trimming,  by  cleanliness,  ana  the  use  of 
a wash  made  by  adding  to  a quartern 
of  spring  water  2 drachms  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  and  1 drachm'  of  the 
tincture  of  myrrh.  The  nails  are  to  bo 
dipped  into  this  wash  two  or  three  times 
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a day,  for  a few  minutes  at  a time,  then 
washed  in  clean  water  and  dried.  See 
Skin.  The  nails  of  the  strong  and  robust 
arc  generally  short  and  thick,  while  those 
of  the  slender  and  delicate  are  usually 
long  and  tapering;  it  is  also  a singular 
fact  that  the  nails  always  grow  long  and 
thin  during  or  after  a prostrating  disease. 
One  of  the  external  physical  symptoms 
of  a consumptive  patient  is  the  long, 
thin,  and  bent  character  of  the  finder 
nails. 

NAPHTHA. — This  highly  inflammable 
bituminous  spirit,  or  volatile  oil,  used  at 
one  time  so  extensively  for  the  purposes 
of  light,  and  burnt  in  lamps  of  a peculiar 
construction,  is  abundantly  found  in 
nature,  both  in  Asia  and  America.  In 
many  parts  of  Persia,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  large  natural  wells 
of  this  subtle  spirit  are  constantly  found, 
while  in  other  localities  it  is  discovered 
either  floating  over  beds  of  asphalt um,  or 
collected  in  reservoirs  near  them,  into 
which  it  has  percolated  from  the  original 
source.  Besides  being  found  native  and 
piu'e,  naphtha  is  obtained  by  distillation 
from  petroleum  or  bitumen,  the  Barbadoes 
tar  of  commerce.  Naphtha  is  also  obtained 
from  coal  tar,  in  the  manufacture  of  gas, 
and  also  from  the  distillation  of  wood. 
Naphtha  is  a light,  spirituous  liquid,  of 
an  unctuous  feel,  a clear,  yellowish,  trans- 
parent colour,  and  of  a strong,  pungent, 
disagreeable  odour;  is  chemically  com- 
posed of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  is 
consequently  highly  inflammable,  burning 
with  a strong,  clear  light,  but  emitting 
a dense  volume  of  smoke.  On  account 
of  the  great  risk  attending  its  consump- 
tion as  an  article  of  light,  it  should,  if 
used  at  all,  be  employed  with  great  care ; 
the  lamp  should  never  he  hy  candle 

light,  and  the  reservoir  never  more  than 
three  parts  filled : the  danger,  in  the  first 
instance,  arising  from  the  probability  of 
the  vapour  catching  fire ; and  in  the 
second,  the  expansion  of  the  naphtha  by 
the  heat  from  the  wick,  thereby  causing 
an  explosion. 

Medical  Peoperties  and  Dose. — 
The  action  of  naphtha  on  the  system  is 
very  much  like  that  of  turpentine  and 
ether;  and  it  is  usually  given  as  a stimulant, 
antispasmodic,  and  expectorant ; in  some 
cases  acting  as  a diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 
As  a diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  it  has 
been  employed  in  consumption  and  chronic 
bronchitis,  the  dose  being  from  6 to  15 
drops,  beaten  up  with  the  3'olk  of  an  egg 
or  mucilage,  two  or  three  times  a day. 


In  rheumatism,  lumbago,  and  muscular 
pains  of  the  back,  5 drops  on  a lump  of 
sugar,  or  in  a little  linseed  tea,  may  be 
given  every  six  hours,  or  it  may  be  used 
with  camphorated  oil  as  a liniment  for 
the  back.  Naphtha  is  sometimes  inhaled, 
like  ether,  in  cases  of  asthma  or  bronchial 
affections ; about  a drachm  of  the  naphtha 
being  poured  on  the  hot  water.  See 
Indalee. 

Though  a strong  diffusible  stimulant, 
naphtha  is  not  a medicine  that  can  be 
depended  upon  for  exercising  any  per- 
manent benefit. 

NARCOTICS. — A class  of  medicines 
which  induce  drowsiness,  stupor,  and 
sleep  : whatever  drug  deadens  the  sen- 
sibility, abates  pain,  and  tranquillizes  the 
system  is  a narcotic;  the  action  of  the 
whole  class  being  direct  and  immediate 
on  the  brain  and  nerves.  Though  the 
above  are  the  effects  distinctive  of  this 
class  of  medicines,  they  yet  possess  a 
second  action  on  the  system — that  of  a 
stimulant,  — but  only  when  given  in 
modified  doses.  From  their  general 
soporific  effects  they  were  formerly  styled 
hypnotics. 

The  principal  articles  belonging  to  the 
narcotic  class  of  medicines  are  opium, 
poppy,  hemlock,  foxglove,  henbane, 
monkshood,  belladonna,  thorn-apple, 
Indian  hemp,  camphor,  lettuce,  meadow 
saffron,  hellebore,  Indian  berry,  saffron, 
and  nux  vomica. 

, Some  of  these  are  denominated  simple 
narcotics,  and  some  narcotic  irritants.  See 
Poisons. 

NARCOTINE.— An  alkaloid  salt,  chs- 
covered  in  opium,  and  one  of  its  active 
principles.  Morphia,  the  chief,  is  a pure 
sedative,  while  nareotine  contains  all  the 
irritant  properties  of  the  drug. 

NARD-SPIRE. — Anodoriferousplant; 
a native  of  the  East,  and  from  the  earliest 
ages  esteemed  for  its  grateful  and  aromatic 
odom\  This  beautiful  flowering  plant 
belongs  to  the  Natural  order  Valerianea. 
Though  formerly  used  as  an  antispasmodic 
in  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  it  has  long  been 
excluded  from  the  “ Materia  Medica  ” of 
this  country,  and  is  now  only  used  to  scent 
oils  and  unguents.  So  highly  valued  as 
a perfume  was  spikenard  by  the  volup- 
tuous Asiatics  and  Romans,  that  a pot  of 
this  precious  ointment  was  thought  an 
acceptable  present  for  the  ilcssinh. 

NARIS,  the  Nostril;  NARES,  the 
Nostrils.  — The  Latin  and  anatomical 
name  for  the  apertures  and  wings  of  the 
Nose,  which  sec. 
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NASTUETIUM.— A well-kuown  edible 
fruit  and  condiment;  a native  of  Italy, 
but  thi'iving  in  this  country,  where  it  is 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  gay  ilowers 
as  much  as  for  its  fruit,  or  seed  capsules, 
which,  steeped  in  vinegar,  make  a very 
good  substitute  for  capers.  The  nastur- 
tium is  a wtirm,  stimulating  condiment, 
and  from  being  warmer  than  the  caper  is 
often  of  great  service  to  persons  of  a weak 
stomach  and  languid  appetite,  if  one  or 
two  of  the  seeds  are  eaten  some  time 
before  dinner,  and  taken  with  it  also,  E 
suited  to  the  fdod.  In  all  such  cases,  the 
nasturtium  should  be  eaten  with  its  vine- 
gar simply  by  itself,  and  on  no  account 
with  melted  butter,  unless,  indeed,  the 
stomach  is  strong  and  the  digestion 
active. 

NAS  US,  the  Nose;  NASAL,  belonging 
to  the  Nose,  which  see. 

NATES. — The  name  used  by  anato- 
mists for  the  gluteal  region,  or  buttocks, 
also  for  two  small  eminences  near  the 
optic  nerve  in  the  brain. 

NATEON. — An  impure  carbonate  of 
soda ; a species  of  kelp,  found  in  nature 
both  in  seams  and  as  a natural  efflorescence 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  this  most  necessary  salt  were 
anciently  procured  from  the  sands  of 
Egypt,  and  used  by  the  Egyptians  as  the 
principal  article  in  the  process  of  embalm- 
ing. See  Soda,  and  Embalming. 

NAUSEA. — A preliminary  symptom 
of  sickness  or  vomiting,  and  after  the 
qualms  which  follow  a dose  of  emetic 
medicine,  immediately  precedes  the  spas- 
modic action  of  retching.  Though  a 
mere  stage  in  the  process  of  vomiting, 
when  induced  by  natural  or  medicinal 
means — except  in  childhood,  when  sick- 
ness often  occurs  in  a moment,  without 
pain  or  premonitory  symptoms, — nausea 
produces  a peculiar  state  of  the  stomach, 
which  re-acts  immediately  on  the  system, 
inducing  certain  changes  and  effects  of 
great  consequence  to  the  patient  as  re- 
gards the  treatment  of  his  case.  It  is  to 
produce  this  condition  that  medical  men 
always — except  when  from  poison,  or 
some  other  cause,  it  is  necessary  to  empty 
the  stomach — give  emetics.  The  loathing 
felt  in  the  stomach,  with  the  nervous 
depression  and  muscular  relaxation  that 
attends  it,  is  the  effect  desired;  for  the 
system,  being  thrown  into  that  condition 
by  the  sickening  sensation  of  the  emetic, 
is  then  more  easily  impressed  or  acted  on 
by  the  medicines  necessary  for  the  disease 
than  it  would  have  been  in  its  usual 
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health,  or  under  the  excitement  of  febrile 
action. 

Though  nausea  is  always  referred  to  the 
stomach  as  the  seat  of  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  constituting  what  we  under- 
stand by  that  name,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  nerves  are,  in  reality,  the 
seat  of  all  the  phenomena  experienced, 
the  stomach  being  only  sympathetically 
influenced  by  the  nerves,  and  not  by  the 
medicine  taken. 

Besides  making  the  hody  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  remedies  given,  nausea  re- 
duces the  circulation,  and  by  relaxing  the 
muscles,  renders  the  operation  of  reducing 
a dislocation  or  a rupture,  and  some 
other  surgical  duties,  much  more  easy  of 
performance. 

Nausea,  when  it  arises  spontaneously, 
is  sometimes  relieved  by  lying  on  the 
back,  and  laying  a cold  or  wet  cloth  on 
the  stomach,  while  the  feet  are  kept  warm 
with  hot  bricks.  20  drops  of  sal  volatile, 
or  half  a drachm  of  carbonate  of  potass  or 
soda,  5 drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  a 
teaspoonful  of  brandy,  are  remedies,  any 
one  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a little 
water ; or  in  severe  cases  a small  drau£rht 
may  be  given,  containing  a quarter  of  a 
grain  of  the  acetate  of  morphia. 

NAUSEATING  MEDICINES.— 
These  are  substances  given  by  the  i)hy- 
sician  to  produce  that  stage  of  sickness 
known  as  nausea,  without  its  after  con- 
sequences of  vomiting,  when  the  object 
is  to  lower  the  circulation,  and  induce  a 
state  favourable  to  the  speedy  absorption 
of  the  medicine.  The  drugs  usually  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  are  tartar  emetic 
and  ipecacuanha,  particularly  the  former. 
There  are  other  means  by  which  the  same 
effect  may  be  produced,  but  it  is  not 
always  desirable  to  adopt  them : these 
are  the  hot  bath,  when  the  patient  is 
kept  in  it  for  some  time,  and  bleeding  in 
the  upright  position,  and  from  a large 
opening,  tobacco  fumes,  &c. 

A teaspoonful  of  antimonial  or  ipecacu- 
anha wine,  given  for  a few  times  every 
half-hour,  will  effect  the  condition  desired; 
or  if  the  powder  of  either  is  preferred,  3 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  half  a grain  of 
tartar  emetic,  given  every  half-hour,  will 
answer  the  purpose  quite  as  effectually  as 
the  wine  of  either  article. 

NAVEL. — The  centre  of  the  body  in 
a full-grown  nine  months  child,  and,  in 
the  foetus,  the  opening  through  wliich 
the  navel-string  passes  from  the  liver  of 
the  child  to  the  placenta  or  after-birth 
I of  the  mother.  The  navel-strin«’,  um- 
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bilical  cord,  or  funis,  as  this  important 
part  is  difl’erently  called,  is  composed  of 
a series  of  vessels — an  artery,  vein,  nerve, 
and  lymphatic  tube — all  loosely  twined, 
like  the  strands  of  a rope,  round  each 
other,  and  varying  in  length  from  one  to 
two  feet. 

It  is  through  the  medium  of  the  navel- 
cord  that  arterial  blood  and  nervous  power 
from  the  mother  is  carried  to  nourish  the 
foetus,  and  the  venous  blood  and  impurities 
brought  from  it.  The  cord  is  sometimes 
every  inch  or  so  doubled  upon  itself  in 
the  form  of  a aeries  of  knots;  this  is  a 
provision  to  allow  of  greater  extension, 
without  incm'ring  the  risk  of  making  the 
cord  tense. 

With  some  children  the  navel-cord  is 
remarkably  short,  and  neither  knotted 
nor  twisted : when  such  is  the  case,  it  is 
certain  to  delay  the  labour  very  materially, 
and  add  considerably  to  the  maternal 
pains,  the  shortness  of  the  string  prevent- 
ing the  head  from  descending  freely, 
though  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  are 
sti'ong,  and  no  other  impediment  existing. 
After  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  the  new 
circulation  has  been  established  in  the 
infant,  the  navel-cord  is  tied  about  two 
inches  from  the  body,  and  then  divided; 
in  the  course  of  a week  or  fortnight  the 
fragment  left  sloughs  or  drops  off,  leaving, 
when  it  has  been  jn-operly  attended  to, 
that  closed  but  indented  cavity  known 
as  the  navel. 

NAVICULAE. — From  its  resemblance 
to  a boat ; a name  given  by  anatomists 
to  two  small  bones,  one  situated  in  the 
wrist,  the  other  in  the  ankle-joint. 

I^EBULiE. — Clouds  or  specks  on  the 
cornea  of  the  eye ; an  opacity  of  the 
cornea. 

NECE. — That  part  of  the  body  con- 
necting the  head  with  the  trunlc,  and 
consisting  of  a pdlar  of  bone,  covered  with 
muscles  and  integuments,  with  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves  traversing  its  length  in 
all  directions,  while  in  front  are  the  two 
great  tubes,  the  windpipe  and  the  gullet. 
Along  this  tract,  connecting  the  peninsula 
of  the  head  with  the  continent  of  the 
body,  is  extended  that  electric  telegraph 
by  which  the  intercourse  between  the 
brain  and  the  stomach,  and  all  the  other 
groat  termini  of  the  system,  is  cai'ried  on 
by  those  nervous  wires  by  which  thought, 
impressions,  and  orders  of  locomotion  are 
conveyed  from  point  to  point,  or  to  inter- 
mediate stations;  and  also  the  tubes  by 
which  air  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  food  to 
the  stomach,  and  impulse  to  tho  heart. 


The  bony  pillar  which,  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  base  of  the  skull,  supports  the  head, 
is  composed  of  seven  pieces,  called  the 
cervical  vertebra,  each  of  the  seven  bones 
being  separated  from  the  other  by  inter- 
mediate cartilage,  the  whole  firmly  bound 
together  by  strong  ligaments  of  all  kinds ; 
while  a set  of  slender  but  powerful 
muscles,  running  up  its  sides,  or  in  other 
directions,  move  the  head  or  neck  in  every 
manner  desired.  On  each  side  of  the 
neck  run  upwards  the  carotid  arteries, 
and  downwards  the  jugular  veins.  In 
front,  the  bag  of  the  pharynx  divides  into 
the  trachea  or  windpipe,  and  the  oesopha- 
gus or  gullet ; behind,  in  the  bony  sheath 
of  the  vertebrae,  is  contained  the  spinal 
marrow;  while  a number  of  salivary 
glands  are  situated  in  the  sides  of  the 
neck  and  under  the  chin  ; and  lastly,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  neck  in  front,  and  partly 
hid  by  the  top  of  the  breast-bone,  lies  the 
thyroid  gland,  the  seat  of  the  disease 
called  goitre.  Such  are  the  most  important 
objects  found  in  the  neck.  For  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  desire  to  be  more 
accurately  informed  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  chief  organs,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  from  the  front  backwards,  the 
first  object  found  rmder  the  intfeguments 
is  the  thyroid  gland;  this  partly  sur- 
rounds the  windpipe,  which  lies  imme- 
diately behind  the  gland ; separated  from 
the  windpipe  by  cellular  tissue  is  the 
gullet,  on  either  side  of  which  nms  the 
carotid  artery,  and  outside  of  the  artery 
descends  the  jugular  vein;  behind  the 
gulletlies  the  vertebral  column,  sun-oimded 
by  its  muscles ; and  covering  all  these 
parts  is  a layer  of  adipose  tissue,  and 
finally  the  cuticle.  For  an  account  of 
each  part,  with  the  diseases  to  which  it  is 
liable,  see  the  organs  referred  to. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  neck  gene- 
rally is  subject  are, — enlargement  of  the 
glands  (for  which  see  Sckofuia  and 
Mumps),  and  the  disease  called  goitre  ,- 
also  a muscular  pain  on  both  sides,  some- 
times the  result  of  rheumatism,  but  more 
commonly  proceeding  from  cold.  This 
complaint,  usually  called  Stiff  Eeck,  is 
best  treated  by  hot  fomentations  and  a 
stimulating  embrocation  of  hartshorn  .and 
oil,  or  camphorated  oil  with  hartshorn, 
tlic  skin  of  the  neck  being  first  softened 
by  a hot  bran  poultice  for  an  hour  or  two,, 
then  well  rubbed  with  the  embrocation,, 
and  again  poulticed,  the  heat  being  con- 
tinued before  and  after  each  application, 
ns  long  as  any  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
remains,  or  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
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turning  the  head.  Care,  however,  must 
be  taken  to  keep  the  neck  wrapped  up 
for  some  time  after  discontinuing  the 
poultice  and  embrocation.  The  only  other 
disease  of  any  consequence  aftecting  this 
part  is  wry-neck. 

NECK,  WRY.  — A disease  affecting 
the  nerves  supplying  one  or  two  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  muscular  fibres  are  thrown  into 
a state  of  spasmodic  contraction,  by  which 
means  the  counterbalancing  power  of  the 
opposite  muscle  is  overcome,  and  the  head 
di'awn  forcibly  round  on  the  affected  side, 
resisting  all  attempts  to  turn  it  into  its 
natural  position.  Sometimes  the  head  is 
drawn  so  completely  roimd  as  to  make 
the  face  look  over  the  shoulders ; at  others 
it  is  pulled  backwards  and  downwards,  the 
chin  resting  on  the  shoulder,  and  the 
mouth  being  drawn  partially  open. 

Teeatmext. — As  no  amount  of  blister- 
ing, leeches,  or  external  application  can 
ever  effect  any  benefit  in  this  complaint, 
its  management  must  at  once  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a surgeon,  the  only  remedy 
lying  in  the  performance  of  a slight  opera- 
tion. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  divide 
transversely  the  fibres  of  the  conti’acted 
muscle,  but  since  the  discovery  of  the 
successful  treatment  of  strabismus,  or 
squinting,  surgeons  merely  divide  the 
nervous  twig  that  supplies  the  affected 
muscle,  and  thereby  produce  an  immediate 
restoration  of  the  head  to  its  proper 
position,  the  antagonistic  muscle  at  once 
drawing  the  head  roimd. 

NECROSIS.— A surgical  term  for  the 
absolute  death  of  a bone,  or  that  condition 
which  follows  caries,  or  rottenness  (other- 
wise mortification  of  a bone),  and  is  in 
turn  succeeded  by  exfoliation. 

Necrosis  seldom  takes  place  at  once 
through  the  whole  extent  of  a bone, 
generally  attacking  a part  only  at  a time. 
The  bones  most  subject  to  necrosis  are 
the  tibia  and  femur,  or  leg  and  thigh 
bone,  which  in  young  scrofulous  subjects 
is  by  no  means  an  infrequent  case.  A 
part  of  the  bone  becoming  inflamed  and 
carious,  causes  a corresponding  inflam- 
mation in  the  soft  tissues,  and  suppura- 
tion takes  place  in  the  parts  above,  result- 
ing in  sinuses,  or  the  formation  of  fistulous 
passages,  through  which,  after  a longer 
or  shorter  time,  a scale  of  dead  bone, 
called  an  exfoliation,  eventually  finds  its 
way  to  the  surface,  and  'is  discharged, 
after  which  the  thin  and  unhealthy  sup- 
puration, common  during  the  process  of 
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separation  and  expulsion,  becomes  thick 
and  healthy,  and  the  passage  and  opening 
gradually  heals.  Sometimes  there  are 
three  or  four  of  such  fistulous  openings 
at  one  time  on  the  same  limb  ; at  others, 
the  healing  of  one  is  followed  in  succession 
by  the  formation  of  another,  till  the  whole 
length  of  the  bone  has  been  traversed. 

This  tedious  and  veiy  serious  state  is 
generally  indicated  by  dull,  aching  pains 
in  the  limb,  followed  by  swelling,  loss  of 
muscular  powei',  great  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, and  eventually  an  incapacity 
for  all  progression. 

The  TEEATMENT  consists  in  opening 
the  abscesses  as  they  form  externally, 
making  an  aperture  sufficiently  deep  and 
long  to  admit  of  the  easy  discharge  of  the 
matter  formed,  and,  at  the  proper  time, 
of  the  escape  of  the  dead  fragments  of 
bone.  Another  object  attained  by  making 
a free  opening  is  preventing  the  pus 
from  burrowing  under  the  muscles.  The 
natiu’e  of  the  mischief  taking  place  at  the 
bone  can  always  be  detected,  whether  the 
abscess  has  burst  itself,  or  been  opened 
by  passing  a probe  into  the  aperture, 
when,  if  it  is  a case  of  necrosis,  the  probe 
will  pass  down  to  the  bone,  striking  on 
what  will  feel  like  a rough,  hard  substance, 
a sure  indication  that  the  bone  has  lost 
its  natural  smooth  aponeurosis,  or  fibrous 
covering.  The  medical  treatment  consists 
in  enjoining  rest  and  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion for  the  patient;  dressing  the  open- 
ings with  piline  soaked  in  warm  water, 
or  waian  bran  poultices ; supporting  the 
strength  by  a generous  diet,  with  stout 
or  wine  for  beverage,  and  quinine  mixtures, 
alternated  with  hydriodate  of  potass  and 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  with  each,  as  a 
daily  drink,  every  six  hours.  When  the 
rest  is  disturbed,  either  morphia,  opium, 
or  laudanum,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case  and  the  age  of  the  patient,  is  to 
be  given  as  a composing  draught  or  pill 
each  night  an  hour  before  bedtime. 

NECTAR.  — A grateful  effervescing 
beverage,  made  according  to  different 
receipts,  and  highly  esteemed  as  an 
agreeable  cooling  drink  in  summer  time. 
One  form  of  preparation  is  to  macerate 
for  four  days,  in  two  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  half  a pound  of  raisins  bruised, 
one  pound  of  lump  sugar,  two  lemons, 
and  the  peel  of  one  lemon ; the  whole  is 
then  to  be  stirred,  filtered,  and  bottled,  and 
after  a few  weeks  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Nectar  makes  a pleasant  beverage  for 
hot  or  feverish  invalids. 

NECTARINE. — A delicious  fruit,  oi' 
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the . Hosaceee  order,  nud  of  t]io  Peach  i 
family,  which  see. 

NEPENTHE. — An  old-fashioned  name 
for  nn  opiate;  a liquid  preparation  of 
opium,  most  probably  laudanum. 

NEIPflELyE.  — An  obsolete  surgical 
term  for  white  specks  on  the  eye;  an 
opacity  of  the  cornea : also  used  to  ex- 
press the  white  semicircular  mark  on  the 
root  of  each  nail. 

NEPHRITIS.  — Inflammation  of  the 
Kidneys,  which  see. 

NEPHROTOMY.  — The  operation  of 
cutting  into  the  kidney,  with  the  object  of 
removing  a stone  or  calculus  too  large  to 
be  passed  along  the  rmetCr  into  the 
bladder.  Such  an  operation  was  probably 
never  performed ; the  old  surgeons,  who 
employed  the  above  phrase,  now  obsolete, 
in  all  likelihood  implied  by  it  the  perform- 
ance of  the  high  operation  for  stone. 

NEROLI. — An  elegant  perfume,  ex- 
tracted from  the  flowers  of  a peculiar 
orange,  small  in  size,  but  very  aromatic, 
a native  of  Italy.  Nefoli  is  an  essential 
oil,  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  orange 
blossoms,  and  far  superior  to  the  pungent 
article  known  as  the  oil  of  orange  peel 
{oleum  aurantii),  and  too  frequently  sub- 
stituted for  this  delicate  perfume. 

NERVES,  THE.  — Nerves  are  small 
white  cords,  from  the  size  of  a crow’s 
quill  to  that  of  the  finest  filament  of  hair; 
each  nerve  consists  of  a bundle  of  minute 
threads  or  fibres,  bound  fiimly  together, 
and  enclosed  in  a sheath,  each  being 
distinct  through  its  entire  course,  and 
temiinating  in  the  part  or  parts  to  which 
it  is  distributed,  either  by  a free  iso- 
lated extremity,  or  by  a loop  between 
every  two  fibres,  or  else  by  a close  union 
(inosculation)  of  many  twigs,  forming  a 
network  of  gossamer-looking  fibres,  like 
the  arrangement  of  the  bloodvessels.  To 
give  a popular  idea  of  this  important 
subject,  it  will  be  first  necessai-y  to  describe 
what  is  meant  by  the  nervous  system, 
or,  as  anatomists  denominate  it,  the 
CEEEBEO- SPINAL  AXIS;  for  merely  to 
give  the  names  and  uses  of  the  nerves, 
without  explaining  from  whence  they 
derive  their  source  or  origin,  would  be  to 
omit  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
subject. 

The  power  by  which  wo  are  made 
conscious  of  all  our  senses, — that  enables 
us  to  see,  taste,  and  feel,  to  run,  w^alk, 
or  perform  any  action,  however  violent 
or  trifling, — that  sets  the  pendulum  of 
lite  in  motion,  makes  the  heart  beat,  the 
lungs  expand,  the  chest  rise  and  fall,  and 


finally  convej^'s  sensation  to  every  part  of 
the  body, — is  denominated  the  nervous 

system,  and  consists  of  two  parts the 

brain,  and  tbe  spinal  marrow.  In  reality, 
however,  there  is  but  one  organ,  wliich 
may  be  likened  to  a tall,  straight  tree, 
with  a large  expanding  head  or  top : the 
stem  of  the  imaginary  tree  represents  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  the  top  the  brain. 
The  brain,  as  the  organ  of  the  mind,  is 
the  immediate  source  of  volition,  and  the 
part  to  which  aU  impressions  on  the  nerves 
of  sensation  are  ultimately  referred.  The 
spinal  marrow,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
a mere  continuation  of  the  central  base 
of  the  brain,  is  the  immediate  origin  of 
nearly  all  the  nerves,  both  of  sensation 
and  volition ; both  together  forming  the 
joint  source  from  which  aU  the  nerves  of 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion  arise,  and 
from  which  the  mandates  of  the  will  are 
sent  forth,  and  to  which  the  intelligence 
of  the  senses  is  conveyed.  Modem 
anatomists  deny  that  any  nerves  whatever 
arise  from  the  brain, — though  for  perspi- 
cuity, and  the  facility  of  teaching,  one  set 
of  nerves  ai’e  stiU  called  the  cerebral  or 
encephahe  system  of  nerves, — but,  on  the 
contrary,  maintain  that  every  set  of  nerves 
takes  its  origin  from  tbe  spinal  cord.  It 
w'iU  be  necessai'y,  in  this  place,  to  observe 
that  the  spinal  marrow  consists  of  two 
equal  halves,  each  half  being  composed 
of  three  columns  of  medullaiy  matter, 
named,  according  to  their  situation, 
anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  columns: 
it  is  from  these  three  rolls  or  pillars  of 
medullary  matter — as  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  they  assume  that  shape,  and  pre- 
serve it  till  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
spine — that  in  reality  every  set  of  nerves 
in  the  body  takes  its  origin,  the  property 
of  each  class  depending  on  the  column 
from  which  it  rises  : thus  the  anterior  or 
front  column  gives  origin  to  tbe  motific 
nerves,  or  nerves  of  motiop,  the  means 
by  which  the  various  muscles  of  the  body 
receive  their  pow'er  of  action;  from  the y>os- 
terior  column  arise  the  sknsific  nerves, 
or  nerves  of  sensation ; and  from  (he  late- 
ral column  we  derive  the  eespieatoey, 
or  nerves  of  respiration ; while  from  a 
union  of  the  nerves  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  columns  we  obtain  what  are 
called  the  regular  nerves,  or  those  which 
at  the  same  time  supply  motific  and  sensific 
power  to  the  muscles  of  the  body. 

The  first  thirteen  pairs  of  nerves — for 
every  nerve  has  a fellow — rising  froin  the 
commencement  of  the  spinal  cord,  cither 
take  their  originwithin  the  skull, orenter  it 
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before  starting  for  their  respective  organs  : 
as  soon,  however^  as  the  spinal  marrow 
has  completely  passed  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  sKull,  the  nerves  begin  to  rise  on 
each  side  of  the  column  at  regular  and 
equal  distances,  that  is,  at  every  joint  of 
the  spine.  To  repeat,  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  nerves, — those  which  preside 
over  and  govern  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
called  the  motific,  or  nerves  of  motion ; 
those  by  which  we  are  made  sensible  of 
external  objects,  the  sensific,  or  nerves  of 
sensation,  and  those  which  carry  on  the 
all-important  function  of  breathing,  the 
respiratory,  or  nerves  of  respiration.  As 
soon  as  the  spinal  cord  has  left  the  skull, 
the  nerves  rising  from  the  anterior  and 
posterior  columns  of  the  cord  (one  on  each 
side)  unite,  and  send  off  nerves  possessing 
the  property  of  each  column,  or  motific 
and  sensific  powers : by  this  simplification 
of  arrangement,  one  nerve,  whether  a 
branch  or  a filament,  supplies  the  muscle 
to  which  it  is  sent  both  with  feeling  and 
motion.  This  arrangement  will  be  better 
understood  by  perusing  the  following 
table.  Some  anatomists  divide  the  nerves 

Nerves  of  the  Spiral  Marrow. 

Anterior  Column,  or  Motific. 

Pair. 

3 Motors  of  the  eye. 

4 Pathetic  „ 

6 Abductors  „ 

9  Lingual. 

Posterior  Column,  or  Sensific. 

Pair. 

1 Olfactory,  smell. 

2 Optic,  sight. 

5  Trifacial. 

8 Auditory,  hearing. 

12  Hypoglossal,  taste. 

Lateral  Column,  or  Hespirato'y. 

Pair. 

A branch  of  the  fifth  pair. 

7 Facial. 

10  Pneumo-gastric. 

11  Spinal,  accessory. 

Intercostal,  between  the  ribs. 

Phrenic,  midriff. 

Anterior  and  Posterior  Columns,  or 

Megular  or  Mixed  Nerves. 

Pair. 

13  Sub-occipital,  sensation  and  motion. 

7 Cervical,  neck  nerves, , 

12  Dorsal,  back  „ 

5 Lumbar,  loins  „ 

4 Sacral,  hips  „ 
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into  those  rising  from  the  brain,  and  those 
from  the  spinal  marrow,  or  the  cerebral 
and  spinal.  ^ The  first  are  comprised  in  the 
thirteen  pairs  of  nerves  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  whose  names  and 
numbers  will  be  found  in  the  first  three 
columns  of  the  opposite  table. 

The  annexed  cut  shows  a profile  view  of 
the  brain,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
spinal  cord,  with  the  roots,  or  relative 
situations  of  the  thirteen  pairs,  or  cerebral 
nerves,  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 


ORIGIir  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  NERVES. 

A.  Cerebrum.  B.  Cerebellum.  C.  Arbor 
vitffl.  D and  E.  Medulla  oblongata.  P,  H, 
and  I.  The  optic  nerve,  3rd,  4th,  and  6th 
pairs  of  nerves.  G.  The  eye.  I.  The  facial, 
or  7th.  K.  The  auditory,  or  8th  pair.  L 
The  lingual,  or  9th.  M,  N,  O,  P,  and  E.' 
The  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  pairs  of 
nerves. 

By  this  admirable  system  of  the  distri- 
bution of  nervous  power,  provision  is  made 
for  motion,  sensation,  and  respiration. 
There  is  yet,however,  another  set  of  organs, 
hardly  less  important  than  the  heart  and 
lungs,  yet  to  be  provided;  namely,  aU  the 
organs  of  digestion,  secretion,  excretion, 
and  reproduction.  To  supply  each  of  these 
complicated  but  opposite  structures  with 
nervous  vigour  to  perform  their  several 
functions,  anew  system  was  necessary;  and 
this  anatomists  have  called  the  ganglionic 
system,  and  physiologists,the  systemof  nu- 
trition. This  additional  order  of  nerves  is 
formed  by  branches  of  (lie  pneumo-gastric 
or  eleventh  pair,  which,  uniting  with  cer- 
tain ganglia  (nervous  glands  or  knots) 
m the  head,  descend  along  tlie  neck 
forming  a union,  as  they  proceed,  witli  a 
ganglion  formed  on  every  set  of  nerves 
given  off  from  the  spinal  c ilumn  along  the 
ucck,  back,  and  loins,  till  the  lormination 
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of  tlio  column  below  the  sacrum;  this 
double  chain  of  nerves  and  ganglia  inter- 
laces from  both  sides  of  the  spine,  forming 
a complete  network  of  knotted  nerves,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  great  sympathetic 
is  sometimes  given.  At  different  parts  of 
its  course,  this  ganglionic  system  sends  off 
a web  of  delicate  nerves  to  each  organ 
encountered:  these  smaller  congeries  of 
nerves  arc  called  plexuses,  and  are  named 
the  renal,  hepatic,  lumbar,  sacral,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  each  one  supplies 
with  nervous  power;  the  last-named 
sending  branches  to  the  rectum,  uterus, 
vagina,  bladder,  pubes,  and  to  both  the 
gluteal  and  sciatic  regions ; in  fact,  to  all 
the  narts  within  the  pelvis. 

NEEVOUS  DISOEDEES,  on  NEE- 
VOUSNESS.  — The  diseases  which 
properly  appertain  to  the  term  nervous 
win  be  found  elsewhere,  under  then- 
proper  heads  of  Hysteria,  Epilepsy, 
Palsy,  and  some  others.  But  that  there 
are  conditions  of  the  body,  in  certain 
constitutions  and  temperaments,  where, 
from  great  physical  relaxation,  the  whole 
nervous  system  becomes  preternatirrally 
excited,  and  the  individual  suffers  great 
trepidation  and  alarm,  often  from  the 
most  trivial  cause,  no  medical  man  will 
deny ; and  though  such  a state  of  bodily 
agitation  or  depression  does  not  amount 
to  an  actual  disease,  its  consequences  are 
sufficiently  urgent  to  demand  professional 
attention ; when,  in  most  instances,  they 
will  be  found  to  depend  on  some  deep-  • 
seated  cause,  and  that  cause  must  be 
first  removed  before  any  permanent  aid 
can  be  rendered. 

The  low,  nervous  condition  into  which 
persons  occasionally  fall  after  a long 
illness,  or  without  any  assignable  disease, 
can  only  be  overcome  by  constant  attention 
to  the  bowels,  change  of  ah'  and  scene, 
by  exercise  (especially  on  horseback),  by 
a strict  attention  to  the  diet,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  Bath,  Cheltenham,  or  Timbridge 
waters.  It  is  in  cases  of  this  nature  that 
hydropathy  has  often  been  beneficially 
employed.  For  the  medical  means  proper 
for  such  cases,  see  Vapoues,  and  Hxs- 

TliiXLJA* 

NETTLE. — This  pest  of  the  farmer, 
and  universal  occupant  of  baiven  ground, 
the  TJrtica  dioica,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  the  nettle  plant,  and  all  of 
them  belong  to  the  Natural  order  Urti- 
cacece. 

The  nettle,  though  now  excluded  from 
the  Pharmacopceia,  was  formerly  in  high 


repute  as  an  antiscorbutic,  diuretic,  and 
cmmenagogue,  and  might  still  be  used 
with  great  advantage,  especially  for  the 
first-named  purpose.  The  mode  of  em- 
ploying it  is,  after  collecting  the  youngest 
and  tenderest  leaves  and  shoots,  and 
cleaning  by  frequent  washings,  to  boil 
them  slowly  for  twenty  minutes,  straining 
off  the  liquor,  and  when  cold  taking  a cup- 
ful three  or  fom-  times  a day.  Or  they 
may  be  made  into  a kind  of  pottage,  by 
merely  covering  the  well-washed  leaves 
with  water,  and  simmering  them  in  a 
closed  saucepan  till  perfectly  tender,  and 
then  eating  them  with  a little  salt,  butter, 
and  pepper,  like  spinach  and  turnip-tops. 
Such  a dish  taken  daily  for  a week  or 
fortnight,  with  or  without  the  decoction 
advised  above,  will  be  found  to  act  very 
signally  in  most  cases  of  obstinate  skin 
disease,  scorbutic  eruptions,  or  the  livid 
spots  and  swollen  limbs  in  scurvy. 

Sometimes  nettles  are  used  externally, 
as  a stimulant  or  counter-irritant,  in  cases 
of  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  the  part  being 
gently  filliped  with  a bunch  of  nettles,  till 
an  erysipelatous  infiammation  is  induced 
on  the  skin.  The  acute  smarting  caused 
by  the  sting  of  nettles  is  owing  to  the 
acrid  alkaline  juice  of  the  plant  irritating 
the  true  skin,  on  which  it  is  ejected  in 
minute  particles  from  the  points  or 
spicidcB  of  the  leaves.  A little  vinegar,  a 
solution  of  soda  in  water,  or  the  extract 
of  lead,  will  neutralize  the  acid  of  the 
poison,  and  always  afford  relief  from  the 
sting  of  nettles;  it  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  popular  remedy  of  the  dock-leaf 
effects  a cure,  the  alkalme  moisture  in  the 
rmder  part  of  the  leaf  neutralizing  the 
acidity  of  the  fluid  emitted. 

NETTIE  EASH,  oe  UETICAEIA.— 
A peculiar  eruption  on  the  skin,  easily 
distinguished  from  aU  other  eruptive  com- 
plaints by  the  hardness  of  the  pimples, 
and  the  intolerable  itching  that  attends 
its  appearance. 

The  CAUSE  of  this  distressing  affection 
can  always  be  traced  to  the  presence  in 
the  stomach  of  some  indigestible,  crude, 
or  irritating  kind  of  food,  especially  shell 
fish,  such  as  shrimps,  lobsters,  and  mussels, 
mushrooms,  honey;  and  in  infants  to 
the  impoverished  or  disordered  condition 
of  the  mother’s  mdk.  The  disease  derives 
its  name  from  the  similarity  of  the  rash 
to  that  eruption  produced  on  the  skin  by 
the  sting  of  nettles. 

Symptoms. — Nettle  rash  is  character- 
ized by  the  sudden,  often  instantaneous, 
appearance  on  the  cuticle  of  a 'crop  of 
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small  bard  pimples,  ■without  beads,  per- 
fectly solid,  rising  in  patches  or  ■weals,  as 
if  the  part  bad  been  lashed  ndtb  a ■whip. 
Sometimes  the  eruption  continues  in  the 
one  place  for  hours,  hut  most  frequently 
it  disappears  in  a fe^w  minutes,  and  as 
rapidly  as  it  arose,  making  its  appearance 
on  some  other  part  of  the  body.  The  rash 
generally  disappears  in  the  daytime,  and 
returns  towards  evening,  now  showing  on 
the  arm,  presently  on  the  chest,  and  again 
between  the  shoulders;  in  this  manner 
often  continuing  for  several  days,  or  even 
weeks ; it  finally  disappears  by  desquama- 
tion, or  the  scaling  off  of  the  cuticle.  The 
shghtest  irritation  of  the  skin  from  pres- 
sure or  scratching  will  cause  an  imme- 
diate eruption  on  the  part,  with  the 
accompanying  itching,  which  in  every 
instance  of  its  coming  out  is  ®ne  of  its 
most  trying  symptoms. 

The  TEEATMENT  is  remarkably  simple, 
and  may  be  described  as  embraced  in  the 
taking  of  a 4-grain  blue  pill  at  bedtime, 
and  a black  draught  in  the  morning,  for 
an  adult ; or  instead  of  the  last,  half  an 
ounce  of  Epsom,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  tasteless  salts  (phosphate  of  soda)  in  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water.  For  infants,  if  the 
mother  is  not  disposed  to  correct  her  mdk 
by  a few  doses  of  aperient  medicine,  one 
of  the  following  powders  may  be  given  to 
a child  of  eighteen  months,  and  half  a 
powder  to  one  of  sis,  nine,  or  ten  months 
old.  Take  of — • 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 9 grains. 

Grey  powder  . . . ..  12  grains. 

Magnesia 1 drachm. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders,  one  to 
be  given  every  morning  for  two  or  three 
days  in  a little  syrup,  mixed  in  a spoon. 

Nettle  rash  sometimes  assumes  a chronic 
form,  when  a Plummer’s  pill  should  be 
given  nightly  for  a few  times,  with  half  a 
wineglassful  of  the  decoction  of  serpenta- 
ria,  and  10  drops  of  diluted  nitric  acid, 
three  times  a day. 

NEUEALGI.l,  OE  NEEVOUS  PAIN. 
— The  ^eat  distinctive  feature  of  this 
disease  is  the  acuteness  of  the  pain  which 
attends  it;  pain,  however,  is  a symptom 
of  all  acute  diseases,  as  well  as  being  a 
distinctive  one  of  all  nervous  affections. 
Neuralgia  may  attack  any  of  the  nerves 
of  common  sensation,  or  even  those  of 
organic  life ; the  disease  is  also  either  idio- 
pathic or  symptomatic.  The  most  familiar 
forms  of  idiopathic,  or  spontaneous  neu- 
ralgia, are  tic-doulourehx,  sciatica,  and 
toothache,  each  of  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  its  proper  place.  The  best  ex- 
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amples  of  sifmptomatic  nem'algia  are  the 
acute  pains  felt  in  the  right  shoulder  in 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  in  the  arms  in 
angina  pectoris  and  affections  of  the  heart, 
and  the  pains  felt  in  the  stomach  and  other 
organs  when  affected  by  acute  disease. 
The  pain  in  nem'algia  can  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  pain,  especially  from  muscular 
pains,  by  being  neither  augmented  by 
motion  nor  relieved  by  rest,  and  by  being 
unaffected  by  pressure,— unless,  indeed,  in- 
flammation should  exist  at  the  same  time. 

NEUEALGIA  FACIEI,  oe  TIC- 
DOULOUEEUX,  may  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  these  affections  of  the  nerves, 
while  its  modern  system  of  treatment, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  method 
of  cure  adopted  in  all  the  forms  of  neu- 
ralgia. See  Tic-dotjloueeux. 

The  special  nerves  of  sensation,  or  the 
nerves  of  the  senses,  are,  like  the  nerves  of 
common  sensation,-*  also  liable  to  disease, 
resulting  in  paralysis,  and  loss  of  their 
perception  or  sense ; thus,  paralysis  of  the 
optic  nerve,  or  deprivation  of  sight,  is 
called  amaurosis  ; of  the  olfactory  nerve, 
or  deprivation  of  smell,  is  denominated 
anosmia  ; of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  loss  of 
hearing,  copJiosis  ; of  the  gustatory  nerve, 
or  the  loss  of  taste,  ageustia  ; and  a general 
loss  of  sensation,  or  what  may  be  denomi- 
nated a deprivation  of  touch  or  feeling, 
receives  the  name  of  anaesthesia. 

NEUEILEMMA. — The  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  the  external  investm’e  or 
sheath  of  the  nerves. 

NEUEOLOGY.  — The  history,  ana- 
tomical and  physiological,  of  the  whole 
nervous  system ; or  a discourse  on  the 
nerves,  as  osteology  is  on  the  bones  of  the 
body. 

NEUEOTICS. — A class  of  medicines 
to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  nerves. 

NEUEOTOMY.  — The  operation  of 
dividing  a nerve,  as  performed  in  cases  of 
squinting  and  wTy-neck. 

NECTTEAL  SALTS.— All  the  saline 
salts  are  so  denommated,  when  neither 
the  base  nor  acid  of  their  composition  can 
be  discovered,  the  one  being  so  completely 
merged  in  the  other  as  to  yield  a perfectly 
neutral  product.  Neutralization  is  the 
making  neutral  of  any  acid  substance,  by 
the  addition  of  tm  alltali,  till  elfervcscenco 
ceases,  or  by  pouring  acid  on  an  aUcali. 
For  an  example  see  Mindeeeeus, 
Spieits  op. 

NICOTIANA. — The  botanical  name  of 
the  tobacco  plant,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties,  such  as  the  Nicotiana 
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Americana  (tlio  common  American), 
Nicotiana  rustica  (Enjilisli),  and  the 
Hi^icotiana  tabacum  (the  Virginia,  or  finest 
species).  See  Tobacco. 

NICOTIAN INAi — A concrete  solid  oil 
obtained  from  the  tobacco,  possessing  all 
the  active  principle  of  the  plant,  but 
extremely  powerful  and  dangerous. 

NICOTINE. — A peculiar  principle  ex- 
tracted from  the  tobacco  leaf. 

NICTITATION. — Winking;  an  affec- 
tion of  the  eyelids.  See  Winking. — 
31embrana  nicitans  : The  membrane  with 
which  eagles  and  some  other  birds  are 
furnished,  by  drawing  which,  like  a hood, 
over  the  eyes,  they  are  enabled  to  look 
directly  at  the  sun. 

NIGHT  BLINDNESS.— A disease  to 
which  persons  in  certain  latitudes  are 
subject,  from  long  exposure  to  the  intense 
glare  of  a tropical  sun,  particularly  when 
reflected  from  a white  or  sandy  soil.  The 
disease  is  characterized  by  a gradual  dim- 
ness of  vision  os  evening  approaches, 
which  usually  terminates  in  total  loss  of 
sight  during  the  hours  of  the  night,  no 
light  but  that  of  the  sun  affording  the 
proper  stimulus  to  vision.  The  disease  is 
a species  of  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve,  a 
kind  of  amaurosis,  and  can  only  be  re- 
lieved in  the  earliest  stage  by  a change  of 
situation,  and  a course  of  carefully  given 
tonics,  sea  bathing,  with  local  irritation 
when  necessary,  and  the  avoidance  of 
strong  sunlight,  unless  the  eyes  are 
guarded  by  opaque  glasses. 

NIGHT  LAMP. — Among  the  many 
articles  appertaining  to  the  Sick  Room 
(which  see),  the  night  light  or  lamp  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  certainly 
most  necessary,  not  only  as  affording  an 
immediate  source  of  greater  light  when 
required,  but,  what  is  of  far  more  conse- 
quence, supplying  a certain  amount  of  hot 
water  in  readiness  for  any  emergency ; or 
keeping  food  for  infants,  gruel,  soups,  or 
articles  for  invalids,  always  hot,  or  capable 
of  being  made  so.  As  we  esteem  night 
lights  much  more  in  respect  to  their 
capabilities  of  affording  hot  water,  tea, 
stimulants,  and  warm  food,  than  as  mere 
flames  at  which  to  light  a candle,  w'e  shall 
divide  these  most  necessary  articles  into 
four  kinds, — 1st,  the  table  light ; 2nd, 
common  night  light;  3rd,  the  Etna;  and 
4th,  the  night  lamp. 

The  Table  Light. — Of  this  light  there 
are  innumerable  examples,  from  a mere 
atom  of  rush  protruded  through  a stcarinc 
wafer,  to  an  inch  circle  of  composite  or 
spermaceti  candle  floated  in  water.  The 


first,  or  table  light,  the  neat  little  article 
illustrated  in  our  side-cut,  has  a wick, 
admitted  by  a metallic  tube  into  a resei- 
voir  of  camphine,  and 
always  gives  a sufficient 
light,  when  placed  on 
the  mantelpiece,  to  show 
the  relative  situation  of 
things  in  the  room,  and  to 
be  always  a convenient 
centre  at  which  to  obtain 
a broader  flame  when 
necessary.  A great  ad- 
vantage of  this  lamp  in 
respectof  economy  is,  that 
it  may  be  burnt,  if  need  table  light. 
were,  for  twenty-four 
hours,  at  a cost  of  less  than  one  penny. 

The  second,  or  Common  Night  Light, 
may  consist  of  a rushlight  or  a candle,, 
surrounded  by  a high  shade  perforated 
with  holes,  and  overtopping  the  candle 
and  flame.  Tliis  apparatus  is  usually 
placed  on  the  ground,  or  in  a wash- 
handbasin,  and  is  merely  kept  for  the  con- 
venience of  affording  a larger  light  to 
nervous  people  when  disturbed  at  night. 
It  may,  however,  be  easily  converted  into 
a portable  grate  for  all  the  necessary  pur- 
poses of  heating  water,  by  affixing  a small 
kett(p  into  the  rim  at  the  top,  by  which 


COMMON  night  LIGHT. 

means,  if  nearly  filled  with  hot  water  on 
going  to  bed,  a pint  or  a quart  of  boiling 
ivater  may  be  insured  through  the  whole 
night,  for  the  purpose  of  tea,  hot  brandj- 
and- water,  or  for  poultices : an  example  of 
this  lamp  is  shonm  above. 

There  are  many  invalids,  however,  who 
have  a strong  objection  to  a light  in  their 
rooms,  and  yet  who  mav  require  coffee  or 
' 4.82 
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some  hot  stimulant  in  the  night.  To  such 
persons — and  this  may  embrace  the  gene- 
ral public — where  an  unexpected  indis- 
position suddenly  calls  for  hot  water  in 
the  night,  the  Etna,  or  tim’d  form  of  night 
lamp,  is  a very  quick  and  useful  one. 
This  apparatus,  made  either  of  tin  or 
silver,  consists  of  a conical-shaped  vessel, 
with  a lid,  attached  by  its  apex  to  a me- 
tallic saucer  on  a stand.  The  water,  gruel, 
beef-tea,  or  whatever  the  article  may  be,  is 
put  into  the  vessel,  the  lid  affixed,  and 
a few  teaspoonfuls  of  spirits  of  wine 
poured  into  the  saucer ; the  spirit  is  then 
fired  with  a match,  when  a flame  imme- 
<liately  encircles  the  vessel  on  all  sides, 
w’hich,  in  the  space  of  two,  three,  or  five 
minutes  (according  to  the  amount  of  fluid 
to  be  heated),  is  boiling  hot.  Care  must 
be  taken  only  to  put  the  amount  of  spirit 
required  for  each  time  in  the  saucer, 


NIGHT  lamp; 


the  quantity  being  reflated  by  the 
amount  of  fluid  to  bo  boiled ; and  if  the 
whole  has  not  been  consumed  by  the  time 
the  tea  or  water  boils,  the  flame  is  to  be 
blown  out  before  removing  the  hd  or  pour- 
ing out  the  contents. 

If  more  spirit  should  bo  required  to 
effect  the  temperature  desired,  care  must 
he  taken  never  to  add  more  spirit  to  the 
saucer  till  the  first  has  been  consumed,  or 
the  flame  blown  out, 
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The  fourth  variety  of  Night  Lamp  is 
to  the  parent  of  a young  family  the  most 
useful  of  all,  and  an  invaluable  assistimt 
to  the  mother  who  has  to  rear  her  child 
or  children  by  hand.  The  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a circular  frame-woi’k  of  japan- 
ned tin,  supported  by  a hollow  tube  in  the 
centre,  the  length  of  a long  rush-light. 


NIGHT  LAMP,  DIVIDED. 

Into  this  is  fitted  a top  containing  a re- 
servoir, with  a white  crockery  pan,  capable 
of  holding  half  a pint  of  fluid ; a japan- 
ped  tin  lid,  to  cover  the  pan  and  retain  the 
heat,  completing  the  whole. 

The  hollow  tube  is  first  to  be  filled  with 
water ; a rush  candle,  lighted,  is  then  to  be 
dropped  into  the  tube,  where  it  floats,  with 
the  flame  a trifle  above  water ; the  top  is 
then  put  on,  a small  quantity  of  water 
poured  into  the  reservoir,  the  child’s  cold 
food  placed  in  the  pan  and  put  into  the 
water,  and  the  lid  fitted  on  the  top.  As  the 
candle  is  consumed  it  graduallyrises,sothat 
a constant  flame  is  kept  under  the  reservoir 
which,  without  boiling,  keeps  the  water  in 
it  always  at  a considerable  heat,  melting 
and  warming  the  food,  so  that  when  it  is 
required  for  the  infant,  all  the  mother  has 
to  do  is  to  remove  the  pan  from  the  water 
break  the  food  with  a spoon,  and  add  the 
cold  milk,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  to  a 
proper  temperature,  when,  according  to 
the  age,  she  can  either  pour  it  into  a 
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tVcdinjj-bottlo,  or  jrivo  it.  U»o  t'liiUl  with  n 
spoon.  Si'o  Foon,  Inkants;  Huinoino 

VI’  VY  I1aNM>,  I'tl’. 

NIG UTM l\hh — A ilistonipi'vod  aluto 
of’thoininii,  inducod  bv indigostion,  ortho 
prosonc'o  in  tho  .stoiniu’h  of  sonio  cmdo  and 
opprossivo  snbstnnco,  whiolj,  aotin>r  by 
pivssuro  or  irritation  on  tlio  norvos  of  that. 
orp;nn,  oansos  thoso  nnploasant.  and  ofton 
frij^htful  dreams  that.,  for  tho  time  tlioy 
last,  oxoroiso  a most,  vivid  impression  on 
tlio  disturbed  sleeper.  Tho  symptoms, 
however  dissimilar  and  aggravated,  of  this 
disturber  of  our  nocturnal  rest  are  too 
well  understood  toreipiire  description;  and 
as  it  most  frequontl}’  arises  from  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach  or  from  some  sub- 
stance oppressing  that  organ,  the  treat- 
ment can  only  be  preventive,  as  far  as 
avoiding  the  causes  which  induce  it, — 
hearty  or  indigestible  suppers,  taken  too 
short  a time  before  going  to  bod ; but  ns 
the  brain  and  certain  sympathetic  nerves 
are  atfcctcd  by  what  lias  been  taken,  and 
are  thereby  made  tho  immcdiato  cause  of 
these  frightful  dreams,  a slight  stimiihint, 
in  tho  form  of  a little  sal  volatile,  brandy, 
or  other  spirit  taken  after  supper,  when'a 
person  isubject  to  nightmaro  is  ohliged  to 
o to  bed  before  his  meal  has  had  time  for 
igestion,  will,  by  exciting  the  branches 
of  tho  pneumo-gnstric  nerve,  cither  pre- 
vent, or  very  materially  modify,  an  attack 
of  tho  nightmare.  Sometimes  this  dis- 
tressing visitor  of  the  sleeper  proceeds 
from  pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow,  from 
lying  on  the  back  in  a cramped,  iinen.sy 
osition ; in  such  cases  tho  person  shoiihl 
e careful  not  to  fall  asleep  on  his  back  or 
in  a huddled  or  constrained  attitude. 

NIG  HTS II  AD  R,  DE  A DLY.  — Tho 

plant  called  tho  Atropa  helladoinia,  or  the 
“fair  lady,”  a narcotio  and  poisonous 
plant,  already  fully  desci'ibcd  under  its 
general  name  of  Belladonna,  which  see. 

NIGIUTES  OSSIUM.— A kind  of 
caries  or  rottenness  of  tho  bones,  in  which 
tho  diseased  part  becomes  black : a black- 
ness of  tho  bones. 

NIPPLE. — A delicate  erectile  tissue 
cculiar  to  tho  breast,  forming  the  external 
uct  or  outlet  of  the  mammarj'  glands, 
and  situated  in  tho  centre  of  a dark 
round  disc,  called  in  man  tho  areoln, 
from  which  it  jirojocts  in  the  form  of  a 
small  truncated  cone.  This  delicate  little 
organ  undergoes  several  changes  in  the 
female,  sympathizing  in  whatever  allects 
the  uterus.  Up  to  the  age  of  puberty  in 
tho  female,  the  nipple  remains  in  tho  small 
and  rudimentary  state  in  which  it  is  found 


in  men  ; but  with  the  first  catamenial  ills- 
charge,  and  tho  enlargement  of  the  txxom 
the  nipple  assumes  larger  dimensions,  be- 
comes more  ])romincnt,  and  the  areola  a 
few  shades  darker  and  larger.  Tliese 
changes  become  still  more  evident  from 
about  the  second  month  of  pn'gnanoy  up 
to  the  birth  of  tho  child;  tho  nipple  then 
becomes  larger  and  fuller,  the  areola  much 
broader  and  of  a purple  colour,  and  seem- 
ingly studded  with  minute  ihipillif,  or 
pimples,  while  both  the  arccila  and  tho 
nipple,  if  examined  closely,  appear  porous, 
or  full  of  little  cells.  At  such  times,  both 
during  pregnancy  and  the  catamenial  dis- 
charge, considerable  irritation  ami  itching 
accompanies  the  enlargi'inentof  the  nipple. 
On  this  account,  the  condition  of  the 
nipple  is  regiuxled  as  one  of  tho  of 
pregniuicy. 

Though  tho  nipple  always  enlarges 
during  pregnancy,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  it  does  not  properly  rise  or  stand 
fairly  out  from  the  breast:  sometimes, 
again,  it  never  ajipears  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  cuticle;  in  both 
cases  being  held  down  by  a fold  of  mem- 
brane called  a/W’«HHi,  or  bridle.  This 
obstruction  has  to  be  broken  or  overcome, 
either  by  the  mouth  of  the  nur.se  or  tho 
breast-pump,  before  tho  child  can  be  put 
to’  tho  breast,  for  tho  infant  has  seklom 
strength  to  etl’ectit,  especially  should  both 
nipples  be  retracted.  Sometimes  the  pain 
of  drawing  out  tho  nipple  is  so  severe,  that 
tho  attempt  has  to  lie  relinquished  ns 
impracticable,  and  the  mother,  in  conse- 
quence, has  to  roar  her  infant  by  hand. 

If  tho  nipples  cannot  bo  brought  out  for 
the  first  child,  it  is  seldom  that  either  one 
or  both  can  bo  made  serviceable  after- 
wards, t hough  the  at  tempt  should  be  made 
after  each  confinement. 

^Mothers  often  sutler  most  ncutolv  from 
what  are  culled  sore  nipples,  tho  lips  ns 
well  as  the  gums  of  the  infant  causing 
excessive  pain  every  time  the  nipple  is 
drawn,  tho  heat  of  the  child’s  mouth,  ns 
well  as  tho  pressure,  causing  the  sutfering 
she  endures.  Excoriation,  or  a cracking 
of  tho  nipples,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
injury  to  which  this  organ  is  subject,  and 
this  painful  state  is  almost  always  causeil 
by  tho  mother’s  own  neglect ; first,  by  fall- 
ing into  tho  mistake  that  every  time  the 
intant  erics  it  wants  the  breast,  and  by 
putting  the  nipple  in  its  feverish  incut li 
five  or  six  times  an  liour,  instead  ot  giving 
it  a few  spoonfuls  of  water,  or  a dose  ot 
magnesia  or  nituina  ; and  secondly,  Irom 
tho  great  mistake  of  i’UTTI.no  rr  tub 
^ isi 
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BEEAST  -WITH  THE  NIPPLE  WET  WITH 
THE  child’s  saliva.  Were  suckling 
mothers  to  take  the  precaution  to  dry  the 
nipple  as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  fj’om  the 
infant’s  mouth,  and  at  the  same  time 
always  use  the  breasts  alternately,  sore 
nipples  would  be  very  rare  sources  of  dis- 
comfort to  either  mothers  or  nurses. 
Besides  keeping  the  nipple  always  dry,  it 
shoidd  from  time  to  time  be  dusted  with 
violet  powder,  and  on  the  first  show  of 
tenderness,  that  nipple  should  have  as 
much  rest  as  possible,  bathing  it  with  a 
weak  solution  of  white  vitriol,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2 grains  to  the  ounce  of  rose 
water,  drying  it  thoroughly,  and  then  using 
the  violet  powder.  To  prevent  the  loss  of 
milk,  or  any  injury  to  the  breast  from  the 
distension  of  the  gland,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  mother  to  wear  a shield, 
through  which  the  child  may  draw  the 
breast  without  touching  or  wetting  the 
nipple.  , These  shields  are  either  thin 
shells  of  boxwood,  on  which  a prepared 
teat  is  mounted,  or  else  they  ai’e  made  of 
glass,  with  a socket,  on  which  an  Indian 
rubber  nipple  is  made  to  fix  firmly,  while 
allowing  motion  in  aU  directions : the  fol- 
lowing cut  gives  an  illustration  of  this 
nipple  protector. 


NIPPLE  SHIELD,  AND  AHTIPICIAL 
NIPPLE. 

A.  Glass  shield.  B.  Indian  rubber  nipple. 

NITRATE. — The  name  of  an  order  of 
salts,  composed  of  nitric  acid,  and  a me- 
tallic, alkaline,  or  earthy  base,  as  the 
nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic),  nitrate 
of  bismuth,  nitrate  of  potass  (nitre), 
nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
nitrate  of  lime, — all  of  the  latter  infiam- 
mable  and  explosive  compounds. 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER.  Sec  Sil- 

VEE. 
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NITRE,  Niteate  of  Potass,  or  Salt- 
PETEE. — This  well-known  article,  though 
obtained  from  nitric  acid  and  potass,  is 
found  m nature  in  an  impure  state  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  especially  in  the  East 
Indies,  from  whence  vast  quantities  are 
imported  into  this  coimtry,  while  on  the 
continent  it  is  obtained  artificially  from 
what  are  called  nitre  beds — large  trenches 
filled  with  old  lime  and  mortal-,  earth, 
offal  from  slaughter-houses,  and  vegetable 
refuse.  The  decomposition  that  takes 
place  liberates  the  nitrogen  from  the 
animal  matter,  which,  uniting  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  forms  nitrous  acid,  which 
then  combines  with  the  lime  of  the  mor- 
tar, forming  on  the  siu-face  a cake  of 
nitrate  of  lime ; this  from  time  to  time  is 
removed,  dissolved  in  water,  and  potass 
from  bm-nt  vegetables  thrown  into  the 
vats,  when  the  nitrous  acid,  having  a 
greater  affinity  for  the  potass  than  for  the 
lime,  unites  with  it,  forming  a solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  potass,  the  lime  falling  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  the  liquor  is 
then  filtered,  evaporated,  and  crystallized, 
when  the  pure  saltpetre  or  nitre  is 
obtained. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  first  Napoleon 
for  this  ingenious  mode  of  obtaining  so 
important  an  article ; for  when  unable  to 
procure  nitre  from  abroad,  from  om-  pos- 
session of  the  seas,  he  appealed  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  French  chemists  to  de- 
vise a means  by  which  he  might  obtain 
an  agent  so  necessary  to  the  dignity  and 
safety  of  the  country.  The  result  was 
the  above  mode  of  artificial  manufacture. 
Italy  yielded  the  sulphur,  their  o-wn 
forests  the  chai-coal,  and  the  nitre  beds 
foimd  the  last  ingredient  in  the  needed 
gunpowder. 

Nitre,  when  purified,  run  into  bullet 
moulds,  or  cast  in  circular  cakes,  is 
called  sal  prunella.  Nitre  acts  on  the 
system  as  a diaphoretic,  diui-etic,  and 
slightly  as  an  expectorant.  See  Salt- 
PETEE. 

NITRE,  SWEET  SPIRITS  OF.— 
This  etherial  spirit  is  a distillation  made 
from  spii-its  of  wine  and  nitric  acid,  and  is 
used  as  a stimulant,  diuretic,  and  dia- 
phoretic, and  is  of  remarkable  efficacy  in 
all  bronchial  aflections  and  severe  colds 
attended  with  febrile  symptoms. 

The  dose  of  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  is 
from  half  a drachm  to  1 drachm,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  the  spirits 
of  mindcrerus,  or  ammoniacal  mixtures ; 
or  when  required  to  act  as  a diuretic,  may 
be  given  in  the  following  form. 
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Take  of — 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  . 1 drachm. 

Tincture  of  squills  . . 30  drops. 

Tincture  of  digitalis  . 20  drops. 

Ipecacuanha  wine  . . 1 drachm. 

Camphor  water  ...  1 ounce. 

Mix : to  be  taken  once  or  twice  a day  as 
a draught. 

NITKIC  ACID. — The  strongest,  most 
powerful  and  corrosive  of  all  the  mineral 
acids.  Nitric  acid,  or  aquafortis  (strong 
water)  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts  and 
in  medieine,  at  one  time  even  more  fre- 
quently than  it  now  is.  Chemically,  this 
acid  consists  of  two  gases,  in  the  following 
relative  degrees ; — oxygen,  6 ; nitrogen,  1. 

Medical  Froperties  and  Preparatwns. 
— Nitric  acid  acts  on  the  system  as  a 
stimulant,  tonic,  antiseptic,  escharotic,  and 
as  a blister,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  used,  and  the  form  in  w'hich 
employed.  Among  surgeons,  the  pure 
acid  is  used  to  destroy  phagedenic  ulcers, 
morbid  growths,  and  unhealthy  granula- 
tions, whether  in  the  throat  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  body.  For  this  purpose 
the  acid  is  dropped  on  the  part  by  means 
of  a glass  rod.  The  remedy  causes  intense 
pain,  and  on  that  accoimt  requires  to  be 
used  most  carefully.  In  hot  climates,  or 
in  cases  of  emergency,  nitric  acid  is  some- 
times used  to  produce  a blister,  when  such 
an  effect  is  required  immediately.  To 
effect  this,  a hole  of  sufficient  size  is  cut 
out  of  a piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  which 
is  then  attached  to  the  skin;  a piece  of 
cotton,  tied  to  a stick,  is  dipped  into 
the  nitric  acid,  and  as  quickly  as  possible 
passed  over  that  part  of  the  skin  within 
the  shape  of  the  plaster,  when  the  cuticle 
is  instantly  raised  in  the  form  of  a large 
vesicle  or  bladder.  Nitric  acid  is  too 
strong  to  be  used  internally ; it  is,  there- 
fore, always  prescribed  in  the  form  of  the 

Diluted  Nitkic  Acid,  which  is  com- 
posed of  one  part,  or  ounce,  of  nitric  acid 
to  nine  parts  of  distilled  water,  the  dose 
being  from  10  to  20  drops,  either  in  barley 
water,  infusion  of  quassia  or  Colombo,  or 
in  a glassful  of  the  decoction  of  sarsapa- 
rilla, dandelion,  or  dulcamara.  In  obsti- 
nate skin  diseases,  the  use  of  nitric  acid  in 
any  of  the  last  three  vehicles,  and  accom- 
panied with  the  nightly  exhibition  of  a 
Plummer’s  pill,  will  be  found  eminently 
serviceable ; while  as  a tonic  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  liver  and  stomach  its  use 
will  be  found  equally  beneficial.  See 
Skin,  Diseases  of. 

NITROGEN. — An  elementary  gas,  and 
the  great  animalizing  principle  of  nature, 


forming  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  at- 
mosphere we  breathe,  the  basis  of  all 
nutrition  (see  Food),  and  the  constituent 
element  of  all  animal  fibre,  as  carbon  is  of 
all  vegetable  matter.  AVe  have  already 
shown,  under  the  head  of  Food,  that  no  ani- 
mal  body  can  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
without  nitrogen;  and  till  the  discovery 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  vegetable 
foods,  it  was  believed  that  graminivorous 
animals  obtained  that  necessary  consti- 
tuent from  the  air  they  breathed.  The 
knowledge  ive  now  possess — that  many 
vegetables  contain  a large  amount  of 
nitrogen — explained,  however,  the  fact  in 
a much  more  satisfactory  manner. 

Nitrogen  is  a non-supporter  of  com- 
bustion or  respiration,  is  colourless,  and 
devoid  of  taste  or  smell,  and  enters  into 
combination  with  oxygen  in  several  pro- 
portions. 

NITRO-MDEIATIC  ACID.— This  is 
a mixture  of  spirits  of  salt  and  aquafortis, 
afterwards  diluted  with  water  for  the  safer 
use  of  the  remedy  as  a medicine.  The 
proportions  used  for  this  preparation  are 
4 drachms  of  muriatic  and  4 of  nitric  acid, 
mixed  with  9 ounces  of  distilled  water, 
the  dose  being  from  5 to  15  drops,  in  some 
fluid  for  a vehicle.  It  is  given  as  a tonic 
in  the  same  diseases  as  those  for  which 
nitric  acid  is  employed,  and  in  cases 
where  the  constitution  has  been  debilitated 
by  excess  of  mercury ; for  this  purpose 
the  nitro-muriatic  bath  is  much  em- 
ployed. 

NITROUS  ACID. — This  is  a weaker 
kind  of  aquafortis,  or  nitrogen  in  a lower 
state  of  oxidation,  the  chemical  equiva- 
lents being, — oxygen,  4 ; and  nitrogen,  1 
part;  that  of  nitric  acid  being  5 and  1. 

Nitrous  acid  is  of  a deep  yellow,  orange, 
or  red  colour,  emitting  dense  suffocating 
volumes  of  orange  red  vapour  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  consists  of  nitrous 
gas  loosely  combined  with  nitric  acid  and 
water.  This  preparation  is  only  used  in 
the  arts,  and  never  in  medicine. 

NITROUS  OXIDE,  or  Lauouing 
Gas. — A protoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  ex- 
traordinary properties  of  this  chemical 
compound  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  have 
hitherto  only  been  emploj’ed  as  a means 
of  amusement  or  experiment  in  lecture- 
rooms.  The  singular  property  of  tins- 
gas  is  that  it  almost  instantly  draws  forth 
the  most  prominent  traits  of  the  character 
of  the  person  under  its  influence,  and 
though,  like  other  diffusible  stimulants,  it 
generally  induces  hilarity  and  laughter, 
in  some  cases  it  excites  feturs  and  sadness^ 
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in  all  eases,  however,  the  effects  are  tran- 
sitory, seldom  lasting  longer  than  one  or 
two  minutes. 

The  nitrous  oxide  consists,  chemically, 
of  1 atom  or  part  of  oxj’gen,  and  1 part 
of  nitrogen.  With  this  proportion  of 
oxygen  the  nitrogen  is  harmless,  and 
yields  what  might  be  made  a very  bene- 
ficial medicine,  while  with  an  increased 
proportion  of  oxygen  it  becomes  the  corro- 
sive and  life-destroying  articles  called 
nitrous  and  nitric  acids. 

NOBILIS; — Noble,  estimable,  or  ex- 
cellent. A name  given  to  certain  metals 
and  plants,  from  their  supposed  possession 
of  such  qualities.  Thus,  gold,  silvei’,  and 
platinum  have  been  called  the  noble 
metals,  as  the  camomile,  and  some  other 
plants,  are  botanically  designated  noble, 
as  expressive  of  their  virtues. 

NOCTAMBULATIO.  — The  same  as 
below. 

NOCTISURGIUM.— An  old  medical 
term  for  somnambulism,  implying,  “ I 
shall  arise  in  the  night.”  See  Sleep- 
WAKiXG,  and  Sleep-vtaleiing. 

NOCTURNAL  EMISSIONS.  — An 
involuntary  seminal  discharge,  occurring 
■during  sleep,  generally  the  result  of  ex- 
-cited  dreams,  and  often  caused  by  dissi- 
pated habits  and  a relaxed  system.  This 
exhausting  complaint  is  generally  confined 
^o  the  young,  and,  when  not  the  result  of 
vice,  may  be  easily  overcome  by  a course 
of  tonics,  local  and  general,  such  as  the 
following: — 1st,  cold  salt  water  bathing, 
•or  else  sponging  the  body,  especially  the 
loins  and  hips,  every  morning  with  cold 
vinegar  and  water,  with  the  after  use  of 
the  flesh-brush ; 2nd,  a grain  of  quinine, 
made  into  a pill,  taken  twice  a day,  and 
■20  drops  of  the  tincture  of  iron  {tinctura 
muriaiis  fern)  in  a cup  of  barley  water 
-three  times  a day ; and  3rd,  by  taking  20 
drops  of  laudanum  on  going  to  bed,  when 
the  case  demands  it.  See  article  under 
letter  V. 

NODE. — A surgical  term  for  the  swell- 
ing of  a bone,  or  a thickening  of  its  peri- 
osteum, or  covering  membrane.  These 
small,  knobby  swellings  or  enlargements 
generally  take  place  on  those  bones  which 
are  least  protected  by  muscles  from  blows 
or  accidents,  such  as  the  shin,  wrist, 
collar-bone,  and  lower  jaw,  and,  though 
not  always  so,  are  most  frequently  caused 
by  the  specific  stimulus  of  a venereal  taint. 
See  letter  V. 

NOISE  IN  THE  EARS. — This  is  a 
symptom  either  of  a distended  stomach  or 
a condition  of  congestion  of  the  vessels  of 
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the  neck  and  head,  and  in  all  cases  should 
he  attended  to  at  once,  especially  in  thick- 
necked and  plethoric  persons.  When  the 
stomach  is  the  cause  of  the  drumming, 
roaring,  and  other  noises  heard,  the  organ 
should  be  relieved  by  an  emetic  or  purga- 
tive ; and  when  it  arises  from  fulness  of 
the  vessels,  either  local  or  general  bleed- 
ing must  be  adopted  to  reduce  the  circula- 
tion, as  explained  under  Apoplexy  and 
Congestion. 

NOLI  ME  TANGERE,  or  Touch  me 
NOT. — A name  given  by  surgeons  to  a 
malignant  growth,  affecting  the  muscles 
and  cuticle  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  cheeks, 
and  also  occasionally  occurring  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Noli  me  tangere  be- 
longs to  the  S2)ecies  of  diseases  known  as 
the  lupus ; a kind  of  cancer,  eventually 
destroying  the  tissues  by  the  formation  of 
a ragged  ulcer  of  all  the  soft  parts  from 
the  bone  to  the  integuments.  This  disease 
is  distinguished  from  cancer  by  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  not  being  affected  by  the 
absorption  of  the  virus,  as  in  that  disease, 
and  only  spreading  by  immediate  contact. 

The  TREATMENT  lies  in  the  internal  and 
external  use  of  arsenic,  and  the  usual  con- 
stitutional treatment  adopted  in  cancer. 

Noli  me  tangere  is  also  the  name  of  a 
plant,  whose  seed-capsules  burst  on  the 
slightest  touch,  scattering  their  contents 
in  sudden  jerks. 

NOMENCLATURE.— A set  of  words ; 
a catalogue  of  the  most  useful  terms  in  a 
language  or  a science.  Medical  nomen- 
clature is  a list  of  all  the  diseases  to  which 
the  body  is  liable,  arranged  by  different 
nosologists  according  to  their  own  ideas  of 
simplicity  or  usefulness.  Though  many 
forms  of  nomenclature  have  been  adopted, 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  a perfectly 
scientific  table  of  disease  is  still  a de- 
sideratum. By  the  present  system  some 
diseases  are  classed  from  their  most  promi- 
nent symptoms,  as  fevers,  from  ferveo,  to 
burn ; hydropliohia,  a dread  of  water ; 
diabetes,  a running  away;  and  several 
others.  Some  diseases,  again,  are  named 
from  their  seat,  or  from  their  seat  and 
nature  combined,  as  hydrocephalus,  water 
in  the  head;  pleuritis,  iritis,  &c. ; the 
first  portion  of  the  word  generally  ex- 
plaining the  situation,  as  the  pleura,  or 
investing  membrane  of  the  lungs,  and  tho 
iris,  or  curtain  of  tho  eye,  and  tho  termi- 
nation, itis,  expressing  tho  inflammation 
or  tlie  kind  of  disease.  See  Nosology. 

NON  COMPOS  MENTIS.— Not  of 
sound  mind,  memory,  or  understanding, 
and  signifies  in  law,— 1st,  an  idiot;  2nd, 
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one  ■who,  from  disease  or  accident,  has 
lost  his  memory;  and  3rd,  a confirmed 
lunatic.  See  Madness. 

NON-CONDUCTORS. — A term  given 
hy  electricians  to  all  those  articles  which, 
in  their  natural  state,  will  not  conduct  or 
carry  electricity,  such  as  glass,  gutta 
percha,  silk,  and  some  other  substances. 
The  opposite  to  conductors. 

NORMAL. — Original,  natui'al.  An 
organ  is  said  to  be  in  a normal  state  when, 
free  Rom  all  disease  or  injuiy,  it  performs 
its  function  naturally  and  weU ; and 
abnormal  when  overtaken  hy  disease, 
whether  affecting  the  function  or  the 
structure  of  the  organ. 

NORRIS’S  DROPS.  — An  old- 
fashioned  nostrum,  formerly  much  used 
in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  chest,  and 
deemed  beneficial  in  lowering  the  circula- 
tion. The  drops  were  made  by  dissolving 
tartar  emetic  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  then 
colouring  the  solution  with  red  Saunders 
wood  or  cochineal,  and  resembled,  in  all 
hut  its  colour,  a more  powerful  antimo- 
nial  wine. 

NOSE. — The  organ  of  the  sense  of 
smell.  The  nose  is  a feature  adding 
greatly  to  the  character  and  beauty  of  the 
face,  and  answering  the  purpose  of  a 
moral  sentinel,  watching  over  the  welfare 
of  the  mouth  and  stomach.  The  nose  also 
assists  in  the  function  of  respiration,  as 
■wfll  he  presently  sho'wn.  Anatomically, 
the  nose  consists  of  a framework  of  hone 
and  cartilage,  lined  internally  by  a con- 
tinuation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  but  differing,  both  in  its  structure 
and  the  nature  of  its  secretion,  from  the 
usual  character  and  function  of  that  mem- 
brane, while  externally  it  is  covered  with 
the  cellular  tissue  and  integuments  com- 
mon to  the  face. 

The  framework  of  the  nose  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  the  frontal  bone,  parts  of  the 
ethnoid  and  sphenoid  bones,  palate,  max- 
illary, malar,  by  the  nasal  hones  proper, 
and  the  vomer,  the  two  nasal  bones  being 
placed  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  a double 
coving  roof,  while  a small  thin  hone,  some- 
what resembling  a ploughshare,  the  vomer, 
is  placed  in  the  centre  as  a support,  and 
forms  the  first  portion  of  the  parting  wall, 
or  septum,  which  divides  the  nose  into 
two  passages — the  nares,  or  nostrils.  At- 
tached to  the  anterior  edge  of  each  nasal 
hone,  and  the  vomer  in  the  centre,  are 
five  small  carlUagcs,  called  by  anatomists 
fibro-cartilages,  one  in  the  middle,  com- 
pleting the  septum  or  division,  and  two 
on  each  side,  forming  the  sides  or  wings 


{alee)  of  the  nose.  Each  nostril  opens  pos- 
teriorly into  the  pharynx  by  an  oblong 
aperture,  one  on  each  side  of  the  hack  of 
the  vomer.  Besides  the  two  openings  of 
the  nose,  front  and  back,  each  nostril  has 
two  other  channels  of  communication,  one 
■with  the  orbit  the  other  with  the  middle 
ear;  the  first  is  the  lachrymal  duct,  by 
which  the  tears  arc  canded  off  by  the  nose, 
the  other  is  the  eustachian  tube.  Lining 
all  the  hones,  cavities,  and  ducts  forming 
the  shellwork  of  the  nose,  is  a soft,  thick, 
highly  vascular,  and  extremely  sensitive 
membrane,  sometimes  called  the  pituitary, 
but  more  frequently  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  upon  which  the  whole  of  the 
first  pair  of  nerves,  the  olfactory,  ha^ving 
passed  the  apertures  of  the  ethnoid  bone, 
is  entirely  distributed,  in  the  form  of 
numerous  plexuses.  It  is  from  the  distri- 
bution of  this  nerve  upon  the  spongy 
membrane  just  noticed  that  we  owe 
the  gratification  of  smell.  The  ordinary 
sensation  of  feeling  is,  however,  imparted 
to  the  organ  by  t^wigs  from  the  two 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  trifacial, 
called  the  ophthalmic  and  superior  max- 
illary branches.  It  is  these  nervous  fila- 
ments which  are  influenced  by  powerful 
stimulants  applied  to  the  nostrils,  such  as 
ammonia,  and  why  the  nostrils  are  affected 
by  respii’ation,  and  also  why,  in  suspended 
animation,  we  stimulate  them  in  the  hope  of 
exciting  a sympathetic  action  in  the  lungs. 
, When  cold  water  is  dashed  on  the  face 
of  an  insensible  person,  it  is  the  ac- 
tion of  the  nerves  from  those  branches 
which  produces  the  gasp  and  spasmodic 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  always 
observable  under  the  influence  of  sudden 
cold.  To  keep  the  membrane  of  the  nose 
always  in  a state  of  healthy  action  for  the 
function  of  the  olfactory  neiwes,  a thick, 
pituitary  secretion  is  exuded  in  greater  or 
less  quantity ; but  when  from  cold,  or  a 
too  powerful  stimulant,  it  becomes,  to  a 
certain  extent,  inflamed  and  thickened, 
the  discharge  at  the  same  time  becomes 
thin  and  acrid,  often  excoriating  the 
nostrils  and  the  cuticle  of  the  lip  on 
which  it  flows ; and  finally  the  pas- 
sages leading  into  the  pharynx  becom- 
ing blocked  up  by  the  thickened  lining 
causes  that  peculiar  impediment  in  the 
speech  so  characteristic  of  a severe 
catarrh. 

Accidents  to  the  Nose. — From  the 
prominenee  of  the  nose,  and  the  extremely 
fragile  nature  of  the  bony  anatomy  of  the 
part,  the  nose  is  very  liable  to  injury  from 
blows,  falls,  and  accidents  generally,  the 
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organ  being  not  unfrequently  beaten  flat 
on  the  face. 

The  treatment  in  such  cases  is,  after 
suppressing  the  bleeding,  which  is  often 
very  considerable,  by  cold  appUcations ; to 
cover  the  end  of  a penholder  or  pencil 
with  a padding  of  lint,  properly  tied  on ; 
then  grease  the  padded  end  with  sweet 
oil,  pass  it  up  one  nostril  at  a time,  care- 
fully elevating  the  depressed  bones,  while 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  are 
used  to  mould  or  adjust  the  parts  from 
without.  Any  laceration  of  the  skin  must 
be  afterwards  dressed,  as  the  case  may 
require,  by  slips  of  adhesive  plaster.  A 
frequent  accident  with  children  is  the 
lodgment  of  peas,  and  other  round  articles, 
in  the  nostrils, — obstructions  passed  up 
in  play,  or  the  exuberance  of  juvenile 
mischief.  In  such  cases,  the  flat  end  of  a 
silver  probe  should  be  cautiously  passed 
up  the  nostril,  tiU  it  can  be  made  to  act 
from  behind,  when,  if  the  substance  can- 
not be  propelled  forward,  it  must  be 
retained,  to  prevent  its  going  higher, 
while  with  a small  pair  of  dressing  for- 
ceps the  obstruction  is  to  be  grasped  by 
their  flattened  blades,  and  brought  down. 

Bleeding  from  the  nose  (epistaxis)  is  a 
very  frequent  complaint,  especially  of  the 
young  in  summer  time,  while  in  epileptic 
and  apoplectic  patients  a sudden  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  nose  not  only  acts  as  a 
beneficial  relief  to  the  system,  but  often,  by 
its  timely  aid,  saves  the  person  from  what 
might  have  proved  a fatal  attack.  In  all 
plethoric  individuals  all  such  critical 
evacuations  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and  on  no  account  hastily  suppressed.  In 
ordinary  cases,  the  patient  should  be  laid 
on  his  back,  with  the  head  slightly  raised, 
cloths,  dipped  in  cold  vinegar  and  water, 
laid  across  the  nose  and  face ; and  when 
the  hemorrhage  is  excessive,  the  nostril 
from  which  the  blood  issues  should  be 
plugged  with  a pledget  of  lint,  to  which  a 
string  is  attached,  by  which,  when  neces- 
sary it  can  bo  pulled  down ; this  pledget 
may  either  be  oiled,  or  soaked-  in  alum  and 
water.  The  popular  remedy  of  a cold 
key  down  the  back  is  often  very  eflcctual ; 
but  in  severe  cases,  a napkin,  wrung  out 
of  some  cold  lotion,  laid  on  the  spine 
between  the  shoulders  is  always  of  the 
greatest  service ; hot  water  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  feet,  and  when  the  exhaustion 
18  great,  a little  stimulant  with  sal  volatile 
should  be  prescribed.  Sqc  IIemoerhagk. 

NOSOLOGY. — A treatise  concerning 
disease ; a medical  nomenclature,  in  which 
diseases  are  arranged  according  to  their 
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classes,  orders,  and  specialities.  Many 
scientific  systems  of  nosology  have  been 
at  different  times  framed  by  men  of  ability, 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent.  Dr, 
Cullen’s  nosology,  from  its  extreme  sim- 
plicity, long  held  the  first  position  in  this 
country.  All  of  these  systems  have  rested 
on  some  theory  which  time  eventually 
proved  faulty  and  objectionable.  That 
aivangement  by  which  all  the  diseases 
affecting  the  same  part  or  structure  are 
classed  together  seems  the  one  ■which  is 
the  least  artificial  and  the  most  practical, 
as  by  such  a system  the  pupil  has,  at  least, 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  compare 
and  contrast  one  disease  with  another. 
See  Nomenclature. 

NOSTALGIA. — This  is  more  properly 
an  affection  than  a disease,  and  consists 
in  an  unconquerable  desue  which  seizes 
on  men  of  nervous  temperament  to  return 
to  their  native  homes,  tempting  them  to 
brave  every  danger,  and  sacrifice  all  moral 
obligations,  to  gratify  theh-  longing  to 
revisit  them  native  land.  The  Swiss  are 
remarkably  subject  to  this  infatuation. 

NOSTRUM. — Any  medicine  not  yet 
madepublic : asecretprescription, supposed 
to  exercise  a specific  effect  in  all  cases  of 
the  disease  for  which  it  is  prescribed.  The 
term  nostrum  is  now  generally  applied  to 
all  patent  medicines,  or  such  articles 
vended  with  a Government  stamp, 
whether  pill,  lotion,  mixture,  or  drops. 
Many  of  these  are  composed  of  the  most 
drastic  drugs  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
not  unfrequently  produce  on  delicate  con- 
stitutions the  most  serious  results.  Out 
of  the  vast  niunber  of  such  quack  medi- 
cines there  are  a few  really  excellent  in 
then’  composition,  and  always  safe  and 
certain  in  their  action.  Such  we  have 
occasionally  spoken  of,  and  from  our  ex- 
perience recommended,  where  their  em- 
ployment would  be  beneficial. 

NOTHUS. — A Latin  word,  signifying 
false,  bastard,  imtrue,  and  used  by  the 
old  physicians  to  distinguish  a disease  of 
less  severity  from  one  of  the  same  type 
but  of  more  active  features,  or  the  true 
from  the  false,  as  in  pneumonia  notha 
from  pneumonia. 

Notha  costa  was  a name  given  by 
former  anatomists  to  the  live  false  ribs. 

NOXIOUS  GASES. — Though  all  the 
gases  with  which  wo  are  acquainted 
would,  if  admitted  into  the  lungs  in  any 
volume,  prove  deleterious  to  the  system, 
it  is  only  those  whicli  are  commonly  met 
with  in  nature  as  natural  exhalations,  or 
those  generated  by  some  process  of  fermcn- 
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tation,  that  properly  come  under  the 
above  designation. 

The  noxious  gases  given  off  sponta- 
neously from  the  earth  are  carbonic  acid 
and  hych'ogen,  both  pure  and  in  combina- 
tion. Carbonic  acid  gas  is  found  in 
grottoes,  old  mines,  disused  wells,  and  coal 
pits.  When  ocemning  in  the  latter  it  is 
called  choke  damp,  and  when  combined 
with  hydrogen  gas,  forming  carburetted 
hydrogen,  fire  damp,  from  its  inflammable 
nature.  Carbonic  acid  is  generated  in  the 
brewing  of  beer,  and  collects  in  vast 
quantities  in  the  empty  vats.  The  weight 
of  this  gas,  its  specific  gravity  causing  it 
to  lie  low,  is  often  a source  of  great  danger 
to  labourers,  when  colleeted  in  deep  vats 
or  eellars ; the  ineautious  workman  be- 
lieving, if  the  light  he  carries  burns  clear 
on  his  own  level,  or  a little  below  it,  the 
air  is  everywhere  pure,  whereas  the 
moment  he  stoops  to  his  work,  the  deadly 
atmosphere  he  then  inspires  instanta- 
neously deprives  him  of  all  consciousness, 
and  he  falls,  often  never  to  rise  again. 

On  this  aecount,  no  vat,  long-closed 
well,  or  cellar  should  be  entered  till  a 
lighted  torch  or  taper  has  been  lowered  to 
the  ground : if  in  that  condition  it  should 
bum  brightly,  all  is  safe ; if,  however,  it 
becomes  dim,  or  goes  suddenly  out,  the 
atmosphere  is  highly  dangerous.  In  such 
a case,  quicklime  should  be  freely  sprin- 
kled, fireworks  ignited  and  thrown  in,  or 
one  or  two  flambeaux  burnt  in  the  vault 
before  descending. 

Nitrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
other  combinations  of  noxious  gases,  are 
given  off  from  drains,  cesspools,  or  wher- 
ever animal  and  vegetable  matters  are 
collected  in  decaying  heaps,  rendering 
such  places  very  injurious  to  the  health 
of  those  compelled  to  live  near  their  exha- 
lations. 

NOYEAU.  — A beautiful  ai-omatic 
French  cordial,  made  with  white  brandy, 
the  kernels  of  peaches,  and  sweet  and 
bitter  almonds,  and  then  sweetened  with 
lump  sugar.  The  finest  noyeau,  both  in 
strength  and  flavour,  is  made  in  the  island 
of  Martinique.  This  agreeable  cordial 
forms  a good  vehicle  for  many  rmpleasant 
medicines,  and  is  \ery  useful  to  sweeten 
and  flavour  draughts  and  mixtures;  and 
for_  culinary  purposes,  to  give  flavour  to 
farinaceous  foods,  custards,  &c.,  and  for  the 
invalid,  it  is  invaluable.  It  is,  however, 
unsafe  to  take  it  in  any  quantity  as  a 
mere  coi-dial,  from  the  amount  of  prussic 
acid  contained  in  the  kernels  used  in  its 
manufacture. 


NUCEA. — The  back  part  of  the  head, 
or  the  nape  of  the  neck.  A word  often 
used  by  physicians  in  their  written  direc- 
tions to  the  apothecary  in  attendance 
when  leeches,  cupping-glasses,  or  a blister 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

NUMBNESS. — A loss  of  power,  and 
partially  of  feeling,  which  may  occur  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  or  affect  an  entire 
side.  When  the  effect  of  long  exposure 
to  cold,  or  a cramped  position,  a warm 
bath  and  friction  will  soon,  by  restoring 
the  chculation,  relieve  the  torpidity  ex- 
perienced ; when,  however,  the  numbness 
is  caused  by  disease,  it  must  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  disease  that  has  pro- 
duced it : friction,  however,  and  exercise, 
are  the  standard  local  remedies. 

NUESE,  THE. — The  importance  of 
the  individual  who  forms  the  heading  of 
this  article,  in  a medical  and  social  sense, 
would  be  sufficient  excuse  for  introducing 
the  subject  in  so  domestic  a work  as  the 
present;  but  having  in  more  than  one 
place  already  promised  some  special  ob- 
servations on  a matter  of  such  interest  to 
the  mother  of  a family  and  the  mistress  of 
a household,  we  are,  in  a measure,  com- 
mitted to  the  duty  now  before  us,  which, 
in  its  proper  place,  wiU  be  followed  and 
supplemented  by  the  Sick-room,  and  how 
to  manage  it. 

To  take  the  class  generally,  nurses  may 
be  divided  into  four  orders,  each  having 
special  differences  from  the  other.  Thus, 
-there  is  the  Common  or  Sick  Nurse,  the 
Monthly  Nurse,  the  Wet  Nurse,  and  the 
Nursp  of  the  Nursery.  However  im- 
portant a personage  the  individual  of  the 
latter  order  may  be,  or  however  respon- 
sible her  moral  duties  as  the  deputy 
guardian  of  infancy  and  childhood,  we 
shall  leave  her  order  out  of  the  pale  of 
our  remarks,  and  confine  ourselves  exclu- 
sively to  those  whose  members  have  the 
physical  care  of  the  old  and  yomig. 

The  Common,  oe  Sick  Nuese. — Tbo 
following  requisites  of  a good  nurse, 
though  given  under  the  order  of  the 
sick  nurse,  are  equally  applicable  to  each 
of  the  others.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
an  absolute  requisite  that  the  nurse 
should  possess  good  health,  present  and 
general,  not  subject  to  fits,  bad  legs, 
headaches,  dropsiness,  or  hysterical  at- 
tacks ; that  she  should  be  strong,  active, 
not  younger  than  thirty  or  older  than 
fifty,  or  fifty-five  at  the  utmost.  Hefore 
thirty  she  cannot  be  expected  to  possess 
that  firmness  of  character  so  necessary  in 
a person  undertaking  such  responsibilities 
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as  her  duties  impose,  or  manifest  that 
prudence  and  discrimination  she  is  so 
often  called  upon  to  evince;  while  after 
fifty  she  will  neither  have  the  strength 
and  alacrity  of  body  so  requisite  in  a 
nurse,  nor  that  tranquillity  of  mind  and 
equanimity  of  temper  which  should  form 
the  highest  attributes  of  the  truly  pro- 
fessional nurse.  There  are  two  other 
physical  imperfections  the  nurse  should  be 
free  from ; viz.,  she  should  not  be  lame  or 
hard  of  hearing;  deafness  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  a nurse 
could  possess.  Not  alone  would  such  an 
affliction  prevent  her  hearing  the  murmurs 
or  faint  solicitations  of  her  patient,  but, 
what  would  be  of  still  more  consequence, 
she  might  misunderstand  the  directions 
given  her  by  the  physician,  or  the  pui-port 
of  the  patient’s  wishes. 

The  nurse  should  not  be  too  tall  or  too 
short,  and,  more  than  all,  she  should  not 
be  fat  or  too  bulky  in  person.  If  very 
tall,  her  height  may  become  a source  of 
annoyance  and  even  antipathy  to  the 
patient,  irritating  his  mind  by  the  omni- 
presence of  her  figme;  if  too  short,  the 
niirse  will  be  unable  to  reach  over  her 
patient,  and  perform  many  offices  with 
facility  and  despatch,  which  a taller  frame 
and  longer  arms  would  have  enabled  her 
to  execute  with  ease  and  comfort;  and, 
lastly,  if  fat,  she  will  he  heavy,  slow,  and 
in  all  probability  prone  to  drowsiness  and 
deep  sleep. 

A nurse  should  possess  that  happy 
medium  of  stature  known  as  the  middle 
height ; be  of  sufficient  strength  to  lift  her 
patient  without  risk  or  exhaustion ; of  a 
pleasing,  cheerful  countenance ; quick  but 
careful  in  her  actions,  and  light  and  noise- 
less in  her  tread;  and  lastly,  as  regards 
her  physical  requisites,  her  hands  should 
be  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  feel. 

The  moral  requisites  of  the  nurse, 
though  not  so  numerous,  are  no  less  im- 
perative than  those  of  her  person.  Her 
disposition  should  be  naturally  cheerful; 
her  temper  kind,  but  firm;. her  self-con- 
trol enduring,  but  unshaken ; and  her 
patience  without  reproach,  to  enable  her 
to  bear,  with  an  unruffled  temper,  the 
captiousness  of  sickness  and  the  irritable 
exactions  of  the  convalescent;  for  the 
nurse  who  forgets  the  discontent  and 
fretfulncss  that  suffering  and  disease  so 
often  calls  forth,  and,  losing  her  prudence, 
enters  into  contentious,  strife  with  her 
patient,  is  unfit  to  be  trusted  for  an  hour 
in  the  room  of  the  afflicted.  The  face  of 
the  nurse  should  be  a reflection  of  her 
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mind, — contented  and  pleasant,  and  neither 
gloomy  nor  repulsive ; her  voice  should 
be  low  and  gentle,  but  firm.  Besides  these 
qualities,  she  must  be  tolerably  educated 
and  fully  able  to  read,  without  hesitation, 
all  the  directions  accompanying  the  medi-  » 
cine  entrusted  to  her  for  the  patient. 
She  must  also  be  able  to  bear  fatigue 
without  distress,  and  be  prepared  to 
sacrifice  her  rest  when  the  watchfulness 
and  pain  of  the  invalid  demands  her 
vigilance. 

The  dress  of  the  nurse,  especially  in 
long  and  severe  indispositions,  is  a matter 
also  of  some  importance,  and  should  never 
be  of  a dark  or  sombre  colour,  but  of  some 
light  and  cheerful  material,  while  tidiness 
and  cleanliness  in  dress  and  person  are 
indispensable  requisites  in  the  female  who 
undertakes  the  duties  of  a general  or  sick 
nm-se.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  because 
we  have  been  particular  in  enumerating 
all  the  qualities,  moral  and  physical,  which 
a nurse  should  possess,  that  we  have  over- 
laid the  figure  with  unattainable  virtues, 
or  are  in  any-  degree  fastidious  in  our 
estimate  of  the  average  qualifications  of 
the  class  to  which  we  refer : on  the  con- 
trary, a large  experience  and  a close 
observation  of  the  subject  has  impressed 
on  our  mind  the  vast  importance  of  good 
nm’sing  in  the  successful  treatment  of  a 
long  or  dangerous  sickness ; and  that,  in 
very  many  cases,  after  the  turning  of  a 
certain  point  in  the  disease,  the  final 
recovery  of  the  patient  is  far  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  nurse  than  dependent  on 
the  skill  of  the  physician.  The  doctor 
may  advise  and  suggest  the  general  plan 
of  personal  attendance,  and  lay  down 
special  dietetic  rules  for  her  guidance ; 
hut  it  depends  upon  the  willingness  of 
the  nurse  to  obey  his  orders,  and  to  her 
watchfulness,  solicitude,  tenderness  of 
manner,  and  equable  temper,  whether 
those  means  and  remedies  will  work 
beneficially  for  the  patient’s  bodily  and 
mental  recovery.  We  feel,  therefore, 
confident  that  not  an  item  of  personal 
qualification  set  down  in  the  above 
requisites  for  a nurse  is  uncalled  for, 
hypercritical,  or  could  with  justice  to  the 
patient  be  dispensed  with. 

There  is  hardly  any  vice  or  moral 
obliquity  in  the  character  of  a nurse  that 
might  not  bo  endured  with  impunity, 
rather  than  the  self-opinionated  c.aptious- 
I ness  which  some  inflated  nurses  assume. 

! The  injury  such  self-conccilcd  women 
j do  to  tlie  patient,  the  medical  man,  and 
I the  happiness  of  a family,  is  snnetimes 
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excessive.  They  submissively  receive  all 
the  directions  given  them  by  the  physician, 
with  voluble  promises  to  follow  his  instruc- 
tions ; but  no  sooner  has  he  departed,  and 
they  are  called  upon  to  execute  his  orders, 
than  they  begin  to  talk  about  the  ex- 
perience they  have  had  in  precisely  the 
same  case,  and  under  the  great  Doctor 
So-and-so,  and  the  head  physician  of  such 
an  institution ; but  “ she  never  knowed 
it  so  treated  before,  and  it  went  agin  all 
her  experience  to  worret  the  poor  dear 
patient  in  sich  a way,”  The  patient, 
attracted  by  the  lialf-muttered  censure  of 
the  nurse,  and  her  reluctant  performance 
of  her  duties,  becomes  dissatisfied  with 
the  treatment  pursued,  and,  as  a natural 
result  of  the  state  of  his  mind,  the  remedies 
produce  no  beneficial  efieet.  The  friends, 
taking  the  talkative  nurse  at  her  own 
estimate,  lose  confidence  in  the  physician 
they  have  consulted,  and  request  him  to 
call  in  further  advice,  resolved  never  to 
trust  him  again  with  the  hfe  of  a friend ; 
while  the  medical  man,  whose  practice  is 
censured  because  the  nurse  thinks  she 
has  seen  the  same  disease  differently 
treated,  is  injured  in  credit,  if  not  pro- 
fessionally ruined,  by  the  opinionated 
arrogance  of  an  ignorant  and  conceited 
woman,  who,  instead  of  being  his  humble 
assistant,  becomes  his  enemy  and  traducer. 

Of  late  years,  and  through  the  noble 
example  of  Miss  Hightingale,  — than 
whom  no  one  better  understands  the 
requisites  and  benefits  of  good  nursing, 
— schools  have  been  established  where 
females  of  a proper  age  and  disposition 
are  duly  instructed  in  all  the  branches 
of  their  responsible  duties,  and,  under  a 
kind  of'  diploma  of  efficiency,  are  sent 
forth  to  the  public  as  professional  nurses. 
Such  a certificate  is  a recommendation 
that  ought  to  cancel  every  word  w’e  have 
said  on  the  matter  j but  for  the  thousands 
who  require  nurses,  beyond  the  power  of 
obtaining  a duly  authenticated  one,  our 
remarks  stand  in  all  their  force.  In  con- 
clusion of  this  department  of  the  subject, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  a Chris- 
tian, motherly,  cheerful  woman  in  a sick 
chamber  is  more  gotent  for  good  than  all 
the  skill  of  medicine  or  surgery  combined. 

The  Montuiy  Nuese. — It  does  not 
follow  that  the  persons  who  fill  this  order 
of  nurses  should  possess  all  the  qualifica- 
tions we  have  set  down  as  necessary  in 
the  instance  of  the  former,  or  sick  nurse. 
As,  however,  the  monthly  nurse  must, 
for  the  time  her  services  are  required,  live 
and  associate  almost  exclusively  with  the 


patient — the  mother — for  many  hours  of 
every  day  and  night,  she  having  no  one 
else  to  converse  with,  it  becomes  a matter 
of  some  importance  that  the  nurse  should 
be  a person  of  some  information,  capable, 
if  required,  of  reading  to  the  mother,  and 
occasionally  of  amusing  her  listener’s 
mind  with  something  better  than  the  idle 
gossip  of  households  in  which  she  has 
formerly  been  engaged,  or  passing  the 
hours  of  baby’s  sleep  in  the  record  of 
morsels  of  questionable  scandal.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  immaterial,  so  long  as 
the  nurse  is  of  a feeling  disposition,  whether 
she  is  a married  or  unmarried  woman ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  monthly  nurse,  it 
is  a sine  qua  non  that  she  should  at  least 
have  been  a mother. 

Many  of  the  persons  who  undertake 
the  duties  of  a monthly  nurse  have  no 
further  qualifications  for  the  post  they 
apply  for  than  the  simple  fact  of  having 
been  themselves  mothers,  or  once  or  twice 
joined  a group  of  sympathizers  at  the 
childbed  of  a neighbour.  Small  trades- 
men’s wives,  and  laundresses,  tempted  by 
the  fee  from  a respectable  establishment, 
are  the  usual  appheants  of  this  class; 
another  set  of  candidates,  but  equally 
imfitted  for  the  duties,  are  hospital  nurses, 
and  ordinary  nrtrses  out  of  employment, 
or  incapacitated  by  years  or  infirmity  for 
duty  in  a public  institution.  In  the 
metropolis,  and  many  of  our  large  cities 
and  to'wns,  properly  educated  or  pro- 
fessional nurses  are  now  to  be  procured, 
and  such  persons  consequently  carry  their 
credentials  of  competency  in  their  cer- 
tificate, and  all  the  lady  has  to  do  is  to 
look  to  the  applicant’s  moral  character; 
and  as  most  of  the  items  which  make  up 
a desirable  personage  are  carried  in  the 
face,  manner,  and  voice  of  the  appheant, 
there  are  few  mothers  of  families  or  young 
udves  who  do  not  possess  the  judgment 
and  tact  to  translate  them  truly.  A 
cheerful  countenance,  a pleasing  voice, 
cleanliness,  activity,  and  a regard — real, 
not  assumed — for  children, — these  are  the 
characteristics  which  an  intelligent  woman 
may,  by  the  use  of  her  eyes  and  a httle 
conversation,  easily  satisfy  herself  upon. 
The  only  drawbacks  to  the  above  satis- 
factoiy  qualities  arc  the  inquiries  to  be 
made  as  to  sobriety,  and  whether  the 
otherwise  excellent  nurse  is  likely  to  be 
infested  in  her  temporarjy  home  by  frequent 
bevies  of  children, — a cu'cumstance  which 
no  prudent  mother,  for  her  infant  s sake, 
would  tolerate. 

In  the  country,  where  professed  nurses 
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are  only  to  be  procured  at  great  expense, 
the  ditilculty  the  mother  encounters  to 
obtain  a nurse,  with  moderate  qualifica- 
tions for  her  duties,  is  often  very  great : 
cleanliness,  motherly  solicitude  for  her 
chai'ge,  and  willingness  to  perform  all 
that  is  expected  of  her,  as  respects  attention 
on  the  mother  and  infant,  will  form  in 
general  the  utmost  limit  of  her  capa- 
bilities. 

K she  is  given  to  gossipping  with  the 
servants,  addicted  to  afternoon  slumbers, 
and  occasional  drops  of  spirits  for  the 
colic  which  has  afflicted  her  at  times  for 
life,  these,  and  probably  a few  others,  if 
they  cannot  be  corrected  by  keeping  her 
exclusively  to  the  sick-room,  allowing  the 
afternoon  nap  when  the  baby  is  safe  in 
the  cradle  or  on  the  mother’s  lap,  and  by 
daily  anticipating  the  occasional  colic  by 
a glass  of  wine  or  a medicinal  quantity 
of  spirits, — and  if,  in  fact,  these  evils 
cannot  be  modified,  they  must  be  often 
endured  for  the  sake  of  attention  to 
the  infant,  cheerfulness  at  night  time, 
when  the  rest  is  often  broken,  and  by  her 
kindness  to  the  other  children  whenever 
admitted  to  see  mamma  and  the  new 
brother  or  sister, — a point  upon  which 
nurses  can  he  very  captious  and  disagree- 
able, while  her  consideration  and  good 
temper  in  that  respect  is  always  sure  to 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  mother.  As 
in  seven  cases  out  of  ten  the  mu’se’s  duties 
with  the  mother  expire  in  a great  measure 
with  the  first  week,  and  it  is  for  the  infant 
that  she  is  especially  engaged,  and  as 
nmses  are  apt  to  be  very  exacting  in 
their  mode  of  management,  especially 
with  younrj  mothers,  they  are  often  com- 
pelled to  submit,  against  their  better  judg- 
ment, to  what  they  feel  to  be  bad  or 
hurtful. 

No  lady  of  delicate  nurtxire  can  bear 
to  see  her  infant  subjected  to  the  rough 
but  well-meant  manipulations  endured 
by  the  child  of  a ploughman ; no  source 
of  maternal  distress  being  more  frequent 
than  that  of  the  daily  waslung,  when,  for 
the  best  part  of  an  hour,  through  the 
constant  protest  of  cries  and  shrieks,  the 
infant’s  tender  body  is  exposed  and 
irritated  by  the  nurse’s  hai’d,  rough 
hands,  as  she  needlessly  turns  it  I'rom 
back  to  front,  and  from  side  to  side, 
through  a ceaseless  jolting  of  her  bony 
knee. 

Much — nearly  all — of  this  distressing 
crying  might  be  avoided  by  tender  hand- 
ling, care,  and  sufficient  time  for  the 
operations  of  washing  and  dressing,  .and 
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thus  what  is  made  a torment  to  the  infant 
converted  into  a pleasure. 

If  the  articles  Advice  to  Mothees, 
Infant,  Labour,  and  a few  others  in 
this  work  are  consulted,  the  young  mother 
will  learn  how  to  perform  all  the  duties 
appertaining  to  the  di’essing  of  the  child, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  practise  a more  agree- 
able method  when  she  undertakes  those 
responsibilities  herself.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  observe  that  a woman  who 
takes  snuff  should  never  be  allowed  to 
dress  an  infant : that  is  a self-evident  vice 
easily  guarded  against.  But  what  the 
mother  has  more  reason  to  dread,  because 
always  done  in  secret,  is  the  practice  too 
often  adopted  by  niu’ses,  to  save  their  rest 
and  calm  a mother’s  fears,  of  dosing  the 
infant  with  some  narcotic  cordial.  The 
danger  of  this  practice  cannot  be  too 
severely  reprobated,  and  it  will  often 
tax  the  mother’s  utmost  penetration  to 
detect  how  and  when  it  is  done.  Infants 
never  cry  without  a cause,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  mistakes  a nurse  commits 
is  to  suppose  it  cries  for  want  of  food. 
Thirst,  however,  is  far  more  frequently 
the  cause  of  its  complaining  than  flatulence, 
want  of  food,  or  any  other  reason;  but 
even  if  the  nurse  suspected  such  to  be 
the  case,  she  would  probably  shi'ink  with 
horror  from  giving  the  little  sufierer  the 
only  remedy  its  nature  craves — A few 
TEASPOONFULS  OF  WATER  SLIGHTLT 
WARMED.  The  fee  of  a good  professional 
nurse  varies,  according  to  the  doctor’s 
standing  who  introduces  her,  from  two 
to  five  guineas  for  the  month,  and  from 
seven  to  ten  shillings  a week  for  all  the 
time  before  and  after  the  actual  month 
she  remains  in  the  house. 

The  Wet  Nurse.  — In  selecting  a 
person  to  take  the  management  of  an 
infant  the  mother  cannot  or  does  not 
mean  to  rear,  whether  from  the  birth, 
or  som6  months  afterwards,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  nivrse’s  infant  is  as 
near  to  the  age  of  the  child  she  is  to 
suckle  as  possible.  In  the  selection  of 
such  a nurse,  the  medical  man  generally 
takes  all  responsibility,  both  as  respects 
her  physical  health  and  moral  character; 
it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  in  this  place 
to  enter  upon  that  part  of  the  subject. 

The  wet  nurse  should  live  in  the  house 
of  her  employer,  be  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  family  doctor,  her  diet 
being  regulated  by  what  ho  deems  the 
best  suited  to  her  health  and  constitution. 
In  general,  a full  diet  of  animal  food,  with 
puddings,  bread,  and  potatoes,  with 
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from  two  to  three  pints  of  half-and-half, 
stout,  or  porter  a day,  is  the  usual  order 
in  which  the  wet  nurse  s dietetic  scale  is 
allowed.  The  ordinary  wages  given  to 
this  description  of  nm-se  in  good  families 
is  from  seven  shillings  to  hftcen  shillings 

NUT  GALL.  See  Gall  Nuts. 

NUTMEG. — This  well-known  spice  is 
the  fruit  of  the  Myristica  moscliata,  the 
same  tree  that  yields  the  mace,  which 
forms  the  inner  pericarp  to  the  nutmeg, 
enveloping  the  nut  in  a delicate  network 
or  covering,  of  a rich  scarlet  colour,  the 
whole  being  protected  by  a firm  fibrous 
coat,  like  the  husk  of  the  walnut.  N utmeg 
acts  as  a stimulant  and  carminative,  and 
is  a most  useful  condiment  both  m health 
and  sickness.  The  active  principle  of  the 
nutmeg  depends  upon  an  essential  oil,  or 
which  'it  yields  a large  quantity,  a small 
amount  of  which,  dissolved  in  spn-its  ot 
wine,  forms  the  spirits  of  nutmeg,  occa- 
sionally used  in  medicine  in  doses  ot  halt 
a drachm.  When  nutmeg  is  given  in  its 
pure  state,  with  chalk  and  magnesia,  the 
dose  of  the  grated  nut  is  from  10  to  16 


which  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body  is 
fully  and  properly  compensated,  and  a 
just  balance  between  expenditiwe  and 
reproduction  maintained.  Though  nutri- 
tion is  the  result  of  healthy  digestion, 
every  function  of  the  body  must  combme 
to  make  the  effect  of  nutrition  perfect. 

The  process  of  nutrition  has  two  stages, 
as  wc  have  shown  under  Digestion  and 
Food.  The  first  consists  m converting 
the  aliment  into  chyme  by  the  stomach, 
the  conversion  of  chyme  into  chyle  by  the 
bile  and  duodenum,  and  the  change  ot 
the  chylciinto  arterial  blood  by  the  lungs ; 
the  second,  the  elaboration  irom 
arterial  blood  of  all  the  solids  and  fluids 
of  the  system.  The  system  of  nutrition, 
as  noticed  under  Nerves,  is  that  ganglionic 
chain,  tracery,  and  network  of  gangha 
and  plexuses  which  begins  with  the  peat 
sympathetic  and  some  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair,  and  terminates  with  the  lust 
of  the  lumbar  nerves. 

NUX  VOMICA  STRYCHNOS.--Tlie 
botanical  name  of  the  plant  which  yields 
the  deadly  principles  of  strychnia  and 
hrucia.  Nux  vomica,  or  rats  bane,  is 
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NUTRITION  is  that  process  in  the 
chemistry  of  animal  life  by  which  the 
foods  taken  into  the  stomach  me  assimi- 
lated into  solids  and  jluids  of  the  same 
nature  as  thosoof  the  system  which  receives 
them.  Nutrition  is  that  property  by 
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ive  of  the  East  Indies,  where  the 
has  been  long  used  for  medicma 
,ses,  and  to  cure  the  bite  of  reptil^; 
is  countrv,  however,  the  bark  of 
is  the  only  portion  ever  ‘ ^ 
line ; this,  under  the  name  of  1 ate 
istura,  was  some  years  ago  i - 
ions  as  a tonic  and  ^ 
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griping  if  given  in  any  quantit}',  it  soon 
fell  into  disuse.  The  nut,  cut  into  round 
discs  about  the  size  of  a shilling,  and  of 
an  olive  bro\ra  colour,  is  the  form  in 
which  rat’s  banc,  or  nux  vomica,  is  sold 
in  the  shops,  where  it  is  only  vended  as 
a vermin-killer.  See  SxKYcnNiA. 

NUTS. — From  the  large  proportion  of 
sugar  and  oil  which  all  nuts  contain,  they 
yield  a considerable  amount  of  heat-form- 
ing aliment,  and  ai’o  consequently  so  far 
nutritious,  and,  when  combined  with  a 
due  proportion  of  nitrogenous  substances, 
become  a good  and  wholesome  food.  To 
render  them  so,  however,  they  should  be 
eaten  when  fresh,  and  before  age  has 
decomposed  their  sugar,  or  rendered  their 
oil  rancid.  On  the  Continent  nuts  are 
held  in  much  greater  esteem  than  with 
us  as  a food,  for  which,  in  many  parts  of 
Germany,  they  form  an  important  part 
of  the  poor  man’s  dietary. 

NYCTALOPIA. — Day  blindness.  This, 
like  night  blindness,  is  a peculiar  affection 
of  the  optic  nerve,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  person  is  unable  to  distinguish 
any  object  clearly  by  day,  or  any  strong 
light,  but  can  discern  readily  enough  as 
twilight  and  obscimation  advances. 

NYMPHA,  oji  LOTUS.— An  aquatic 
plant,  native  of  Egypt  and  both  the 
Indies,  and  growing  abundantly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  The  root  is  about  the 
size  of  a pear,  and,  when  boiled,  becomes 
as  yellow  as  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  is 
eaten  as  a dainty  food  by  the  poor,  w'ho 
regard  it  as  we  do  the  potato. 

NYMPHA  LUTiE.— The  yellow  water 
lily,  its  root  having  the  same  esculent 
properties  as  that  of  the  lotus,  the 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  peasants  eating 
it  with  avidity  in  years  of  scarcity. 

NYMPHOMANIA.  — A true  and 
proper  disease,  and  no  more  under  the 
control  of  the  will  than  hysteria  or  teta- 
nus : the  unfortunate  patient,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  a stain  on  morality, 
should  be  commiserated  for  her  physical 
misfortune. 

NYMPHOTOMY^  — The  excision  of 
the  nyinpha;,  when  too  large,  in  the  way, 
or  diseased. 


0 

O,  the  fifteenth  letter, in  the  alphabet; 
and  when  used  as  an  abbreviation,  stands 
with  medical  men  for  octarms,  a pint  or 
pound,  fluid.  As  a numeral,  it  fo.vmorly 
•pin 


stood  for  11,  and  with  a dash  over  it  (5), 
for  11,000;  and  in  modern  arithmetic  is 
used  for  the  cipher  0. 

OAK,  THE. — This  tree,  the  Quercus 
ruhor,  so  emblematic  of  British  power  and 
character,  has  long  been  used  in  medicine 
for  the  only  properties  it  seems  to  possess, 
those  of  a tonic  and  an  astringent ; and 
though  the  fii’st  use  is  now  entnely  sur- 
passed by  the  more  certain  qualities  of 
quinine,  it  stills  retains  a place,  and  a 
prominent  one,  in  the  last. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  the  oak, — 
the  Quercus  peclunculata,  Qiiercus  ptibes- 
cens,  and  the  British  Quercus  rubor. 
The  bark  of  the  oak  is  the  only  part  of 
the  tree  used  medicinally,  and  fi’om  the 
fact  that  in  it  resides  the  active  principle 
of  the  tree,  the  tannin,  that  astringent 
property  on  which  the  conversion  of  hides 
into  leather  depends.  The  mode  of  em- 
ploying oak  bark  is  either  as  an  infusion, 
decoction,  or  as  a powder. 

As  an  infusion,  as  a tonic  and  stomachic, 
the  dose  is  an  ounce  thi’ce  times  a day. 

The  decoction,  either  alone,  or  with 
alum,  kino,  or  catechu,  is  used  as  a gargle 
for  relaxed  sore  throat,  and  sometimes  as 
a lotion  to  ulcers,  and  loose,  flabby  granu- 
lations. 

The  powder,  when  employed  as  a febri- 
fuge, is  given  like  quinine,  in  doses  of 
from  ^ a drachm  to  2 scruples. 

OATS. — The  Arena  sativa,  or  common 
oat  of  this  country,  belongs  to  the  Natmul 
order  Gh-aminece,  and  is  too  wcU  known 
to  need  description.  The  oat,  as  we  have 
shown  under  Food,  contains  all  the  proxi- 
mate pi’inciples  of  w'heat  and  the  nitro- 
genous or  flesh-forming  class  of  vege- 
tables, such  as  starch,  sugar,  gum,  cellu- 
lose, caseine,  &c.,  and  is  consequently  a 
highly  nutritious  substance.  Though  the 
oat  in  England,  under  the  name  of  corn, 
is  only  used  as  a food  for  horses,  it  forma 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  what  may  be 
called  the  staple  of  the  national  food. 

Oats  are  seldom  reduced  to  a powder  or 
flour,  like  wheat,  and  are  generally  used 
in  the  form  of  a husked  or  comminuted 
grain,  under  the  name  of  groats  and  oat- 
meal, and  it  is  in  the  latter  form  that  it 
becomes  the  food  of  millions  of  people, 
either  as  a bread  or  a porridge.  When 
the  oats  arc  denuded  of  their  covering,  or 
internal  husk,  they  are  called  groats  or 
grits,  in  which  form  they  have  long  been 
a popular  article  for  the  invalid  and  con- 
valescent, The  same  grain  so  cleaned, 
when  crushed,  is  called  the  Emdon  groats ; 
and  when  still  further  bruised,  prepared 
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groats,  tbo  article  so  generally  sold  for 
sick  persons.  Oatmeal  is  the  grain  after 
being  winnowed  from  the  first  husk,  kiln- 
dried,  and  roughly  ground,  and  is  precisely 
what  the  prepared  groats  are,  with  the 
exception  that,  in  the  latter,  no  husk  is 
left,  while  in  the  oatmeal  the  husk  forms 
a conspieuous  object.  This  meal  the 
Scotch  not  only  make  into  porridge  (for 
breakfast,  and  often  for  supper, — a dish 
universally  eaten),  but  the  peasantry  make 
a bread  and  pudding  of  it,  in  the  form  of 
oatcake,  besides  using  it  largely  in  the 
dish  called  Haggis  (which  see),  while  with 
potatoes  it  is  sometimes  made  into  ban- 
nocks. 

A still  further  use  is  made  by  our 
provident  eountrymen  in  the  north  of  this 
valuable  grain,  for  of  what  may  be  called 
the  very  offal  of  the  plant,  its  condemned 
chaff,  they  make  a fermented  aliment, 
redundant  of  nutritive  matter,  called 
SOWENS,  which  in  hot  weather  is  a light, 
pleasant  food  to  all,  while  to  the  invalid 
it  forms  a repast  that  acts  both  as  a 
medicine  and  an  aliment.  So  highly  did 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Gregory  think  of  this 
food,  that  he  has  handed  down  to  futm’e 
ages  his  appreciation  of  it  in  the  finest 
modern  Latin  extant,  “ The  Conspectus.” 
See  Food,  and  Invalids,  Food  of. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  constant  use 
of  oatmeal  as  a daily  aliment  is  a fact  first 
made  known  by  medical  investigation 
almost  thirty  years  ago,  namely,  that 
many  sudden  deaths  among  the  peasantry 
who  lived  almost  exclusively  on  oatmeal, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  cases  of  inttis- 
susception,  or  enteritis,  or  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  were  discovered  to  proceed 
from  a mechanical  obstruction  caused  by 
the  formation  of  a baU — sometimes  as 
large  as  a cricket-ball,  though  generally 
much  smaller — firmly  lodged  in  some  part 
of  the  bowels,  where  it  completely  cut  off 
all  passage  through  the  canal,  producing 
as  a consequence  what  is  known  as  a 
stoppage,  inflammation,  and  too  frequently 
death.  These  balls  when  examined  were 
found  to  consist  of  an  immense  aggrega- 
tion of  the  husk  or  chaff  of  oatmeal, 
formed,  like  the  calculi  in  the  bladder,  of  a 
nucleus,  round  which  concentric  layers 
had  accumulated,  till  the  mass,  moving 
from  some  bend  or  elbow  in  the  bowels, 
where  it  had  unnoticedly  developed,  sud- 
denly dropped  into  the  tube,  and  there 
blocking  up  all  access,  led  to  the  con- 
sequences referred  to.  As  a general  rule, 
however,  it  is  on  the  presence  of  the  chaff 
in  the  oatmeal  that  the  health  of  the 


person  who  uses  it  so  much  depends,  for 
the  sharp  spiculee  or  points  act  as  a 
mechanical  stimulant  on  the  coats  of  the 
bowels,  and  keep  them  active  without 
medicine.  It  is  on  this  very  principle 
that  brown  or  coarse  bread  is  beneficial  to 
the  dyspeptic  and  costive  patient. 

OBESITY. — Fatness,  or  excess  of  the 
adipose  tissue.  All  persons  as  they  advance 
in  life  hecomo  fat,  either  generally  or  in 
part ; some  show  it  externally  in  the  ful- 
ness and  roimdness  of  their  limbs  and 
body,  and  the  general  expansion  of  their 
frames ; others  remain  externally  the  same 
spare,  attenuated  persons  in  advanced  life 
they  were  in  youth,  though  the  fatty  de-‘ 
posit  may  have  taken  place  internally. 
Obesity  sometimes  amounts  to  a disease, 
by  rendering  the  person  unwieldy,  and 
his  organs  incapable  of  perfoi-ming  their 
proper  functions.  For  the  treatment  of 
such  cases  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  Food,  where  he  will  find  a list  of 
those  aliments  which  generate  fat,  and 
those  which  produce  muscle ; he  will  then 
only  have  to  decide  upon  which  class  of 
substances  he  will  henceforth  live,  to  cause 
the  re-absorption  of  his  fat  and  the  de- 
velopment of  muscle.  

OBLIQDUS,  OE  OBLIQUE.  — Tlie 
name  given  by  anatomists  to  several  sets 
of  muscles  whose  function  is  to  perform  a 
sideways  or  oblique  action : thus  we  have 
the  internal  and  external  oblique  muscles 
of  the  eye,  the  latter  sometimes  called  the 
po-thetic  or  troclileares,  from  the  use  ladies 
make  of  them  to  ogle ; next,  the  external 
and  internal  abdominal  oblique  muscles, 
serving  partly  to  turn  round  the  trunk; 
and  finally,  a set  of  oblique  muscles  of  the 
neck,  moving  the  head  round. 

OBSTETRIC,  from  Obstetrix,  a mid- 
mfe.  Obstetric  surgery — the  practice  of 
midwifery. 

OBSTIPATION. — A confined  state  of 
the  bowels. 

OBSTRUENTS.  — Another  word  for 
astringents,  or  such  medicines  as  draw 
together  and  close  the  mouths  of  bleeding 
vessels : such  as  kino,  alum,  or  other 

styptics. 

OBTURATOR,  or  ROTATOR.— 
Muscles  which  roll  a limb  outwards  or 
inwards,  such  as  the  obturator  externus 
and  internus  of  the  thigh. 

OCCIPUT.— The  back  part  of  the  head, 
the  occipital  hone  being  the  opposite  ot 
the  frontal — sinciput,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called, — or  forehead.  A muscle, 
broad,  and  fibrous,  extending  from  the 
base  of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  '■mge  ol 
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the  eyebrows,  and  called,  from  the  place'of 
its  origin  and  insertion,  the  occipitofron- 
talis. This  muscle  corrugates  the  brows, 
and  moves  the  scalp. 

OCCLUSIO. — A term  used  by  oculists 
to  express  different  degrees  of  obstruction 
of  vision  caused  by  different  kinds  of 
membranes. 

OCCULT. — This  is  a term  only  used  in 
a pathological  sense,  when  the  origin  of  a 
disease  is  lost  or  imdiscoverable. 

OCULAR  SPECTRA.— False  im- 
pressions produced  on  the  eye  in  persons 
of  a highly  nervous  temperament,  or 
those  labouring  under  cerebral  excite- 
*lnent;  and  though  the  ear,  nose,  the 
palate,  or  the  skin,  are  all  liable,  according 
to  their  several  senses,  to  these  false  im- 
pressions, the  eye  is  by  far  most  seriously 
and  frequently  affected  by  these  illusions, 
which  may  vary  in  their  character  from 
mere  moats  seeming  to  pass  before  the 
sight  to  the  semblance  of  a corporeal 
apparition  or  spectral  illusions.  Ocular 
spectra  can  only  exist  in  a diseased  state, 
and  are  usually  regarded  as  a symptom  of 
brain  or  nervous  disease.  We  shall  refer 
to  this  subject  under  another  head.  See 
MUSC^  VoLAJfTES. 

OCULUS. — The  Eye,  which  see. 

ODENTAGRA. — Gout  in  the  teeth  or 
gums. 

ODENTALGICS. — Remedies  for  any 
affection  of  the  teeth. 

ODOUR. — The  smell,  perfume,  or  ex- 
halation given  off  by  any  body,  animal  or 
vegetable.  An  odour  may  be  either 
aromatic  or  foetid,  sweet  or  pungent,  or  it 
may  be  exhilarating  or  oppressive. 

All  odours  affect  the  brain  through  the 
olfactory  nerves,  on  which  the  particles  of 
odour  act  mechanically,  like  stimulating 
atoms,  piercing  with  their  sharp  points 
the  delicate  expansions  of  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  on  which  the  nerves  are  dif- 
fused. The  nciwous  system  of  some  per- 
sons is  so  highly  organized,  that  odours 
the  most  exquisite,  to  others  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  their  faintest  breath,  or  else 
induce  headaches,  sickness,  vertigo,  and 
fainting.  When  these  effects  are  produced 
they  are  caused  by  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  acting  through  their 
imion  with  the  great  sympathetic  chain. 

Q'lDEMA. — A tumour  or  swelling,  but, 
more  strictly  speaking,  a diffused,  puffy 
distension  of  a part  or  limb,  white,  soft, 
and  insensible,  proceeding  from  an  effu- 
sion of  water,  as  in  the  case  of  dropsy. 
fEdema  of  a limb  or  membrane  may  occur 
from  debility  as  w'ell  as  from  disease  in 
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the  organ,  from  a simple  loss  of  power  in 
the  chculation,  or  from  pressure  on  some 
important  vessel.  OEdema  is  generally 
characterized  by  a white,  shining  appear- 
ance of  the  distended  cuticle,  loss  of  heat 
in  the  part,  the  absence  of  pain,  and  by 
the  swelling  pitting  when  pressed  with 
the  finger. 

(Edema,  when  the  result  of  weakness 
or  inaction,  should  be  treated  by  tonics, 
blue  pill,  and  repeated  friction ; such 
remedies  as  2 grains  of  quinine  twice  a 
day,  a 4-gram  blue  pill  at  bedtime,  and 
camphorated  oil  rubbed  into  the  part  for 
half  an  horn’  three  times  a day. 

(ESOPHAGUS. — The  gullet,  a long 
muscular  tube,  the  continuation  of  the 
pharynx,  or  back  of  the  mouth,  and  de- 
scending with  a slight  curve  to  terminate 
on  the  left  side  of  the  stomach,  at  the 
cardiac  opening  of  that  organ.  See 
Gullet. 

(ESOPHAGOTOMY.  — The  surgical 
operation  of  cutting  into  the  cesophagus 
to  remove  any  foreign  body,  which,  too 
large  to  pass  farther,  or  arrested  by  a 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  gullet  in  the 
passage,  causes  the  mass  to  press  on  the 
windpipe  before  it,  and  thereby  endanger 
the  personas  life.  The  substances  that 
most  frequently  lodge  in  the  gullet,  and 
require  the  operation  of  oesophagotomy, 
are  new  potatoes,  pieces  of  meat,  or  lumps 
of  apple,  all  of  them  unmasticated,  and 
most  frequently  swallowed  with  glutton- 
ous haste. 

OFFICINAL.  — A pharmaceutical 
term,  implying  “of  the  shop  or  labora- 
tory.” It  is  customary  to  call  every 
article  appertaining  to  the  Pharmacopoeia 
officinal. 

OIL. — There  are  two  kinds  of  oils,  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable ; divided  into 
two  orders,  the  fixed,  and  the  essential  or 
volatile.  The  principal  characteristics  of 
all  oils  are,  that  they  are  lighter  than 
water,  are  of  an  imctuous  feel,  leave  a 
stain  on  paper,  bmm  with  a broad  flame 
and  much  smoke,  are  inadmissible  with 
water,  and  with  an  alkali  form  soap. 

The  chemical  composition  of  all  oils, 
butter,  fat,  or  grease,  is  nearly  the  same, 
and  consists  of  three  elementary  principles 
in  the  following  prpportions : — 

Carbon . . . .11  parts  or  atoms. 
Hydrogen.  . . 10  „ „ 

Oxygen  ...  1 „ „ 

W 0 have  shown,  under  heat-forming  foods, 
of  which  fats  and  oils  form  an  imj)ortant 
part,  that  by  the  addition  of  one  atom  of 
esubon  and  nine  atoms  of  oxygen  to  the 
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above  proportions,  the  result  would  be 
sta>'ch  or  sugar,  water  converting  the  one 
into  the  other.  All  oils,  fats,  and  grease 
contain  two  principles,  one  solid,  the 
other  fluid — oleine  and  stearine.  Fat  or 
oil,  as  an  article  of  heat-generating  food, 
is  times  more  combustible  than  starch, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this 
class  of  foods — combustible  as  regards  its 
consumption  by  the  lungs.  In  other 
words,  1 pound  of  butter  is  equal  to 
pounds  of  sugar  or  starch.  The  principal 
of  the  ordinary  fluid  oils,  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called, oils,  are  the  almond, 
olive,  castor,  croton,  and  linseed.  The 
chief  of  the  essential  or  volatile  oils  are 
cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  ca^eput,  aniseed, 
caraway,  cubebs,  peppermint,  spearmint, 
pennyroyal,  rosemary,  orange,  lemon, 
thyme,  juniper,  amber,  pimento,  and 
others.  Turpentine  is  regai'ded  by  some 
as  an  oil.  Palm  oil,  spermaceti,  cod-liver, 
suet,  lard,  and  blubber  or  train  oil,  may 
be  called,  by  way  of  special  distinction, 
the  fixed  animal  oils,  heat  being  only 
necessarv  to  render  all  of  them  fluid. 

OINTMENT,  OE  UNGUENTUM.— 
A medical  preparation  in  which  different 
drugs  are  united  with  lard  or  oil  to  form 
a cerate  of  different  consistencies.  The 
ointments  in  most  frequent  use  are  the 
simple  ointments  or  cerates  made  of  oil, 
lard,  spermaceti,  and  white  wax ; basilicon, 
or  resinous  ointment,  made  with  lard, 
yellow  wax,  and  rosin  ; mercurial  oint». 
ment;  and  what  is  called  citron,  or  oint- 
ment of  the  nitrate  of  meremy.  Oint- 
ments or  cerates  are  used  for  dressing 
sores,  and  protecting  them  from  the  air, 
though  the  benefit  they  afford  is  often 
very  questionable.  The  employment  of 
ointments  is  rapidly  going  out  of  fashion, 
and  lotions  taking  their  place,  in  the 
treatment  of  sores — a much  more  judi- 
cious and  cleanly  mode  of  treatment,  for 
the  grease  of  which  ointments  are  made, 
from  being  long  kept,  is  often  rancid 
when  applied ; or  if  not,  the  heat  of  the 
part  soon  makes  it  so,  when  it  becomes  a 
source  of  irritation,  undoing  all  the  benefit 
anticipated. 

OLECEANON. — The  projecting  pro- 
cess of  the  ulna,  the  sharp,  uncovered 
projection  at  the  elbow,  over  which  the 
ulnar  nerve  passing,  and  only  protected  by 
the  cuticle,  exposes  it  to  the  numbing  sen- 
sation experienced  in  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm when  the  part  is  accidentally  bruised 
or  hit. 

OLEFIANT  GAS. — A gas  well  knoum 
to  chemists  as  the  curburetted  hydrogen. 


its  constituents  being, — carbon,  1 part; 
hydrogen,  1 part. 

OLEUM.— Oil.  See  Oii.s. 

OLFACTOEY.— The  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  the  first  pair  of  nerves, 
the  nerves  of  smell,  distributed  on  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  of  the  nose.  See 
Nerves. 

OLIBANUM. — The  name  of  a medici- 
nal gum-resin  obtained  from  a fragrant 
plant,  native  of  Africa  and  the  Eastern 
Isles,  and  formerly  much  used  as  a stimu- 
lant and  emmenagogue,  but  now  almost 
forgotten  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

OLIVAEIA  COEPOE^.— The  name 
given  to  two  small,  olive-shaped  emi- 
nences at  the  base  of  the  brain,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
or  spinal  marrow. 

OLIVES. — The  plant  which  yields  the 
well-known  fruit  of  olives,  though  a native 
of  the  East,  has  long  been  extensively 
cultivated  along  the  whole  northern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  in 
Italy,  where  immense  quantities  of  this 
fruit  are  annually  cultivated,  and  the  oil 
is  exported  in  such  great  quantities  from 
one  particular  town  as  to  obtain  for  it  the 
name  of  Florence  oil. 

The  olive  plant  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  or  saplings,  and 
usually  takes  from  three  to  four  years  to 
cultivate  before  bearing  fruit.  The  Greeks 
are  in  the  habit  of  eating  great  quantities 
of  the  fresh  ripe  olives  as  a part  of  their 
daily  aliment ; though  in  general,  on 
account  of  the  liitterness  of  the  rind,  they 
are  only  partaken  of  as  a delicacy  when 
pickled,  the  brine  in  which  they  are  pre- 
pared developing  the  full  and  agreeable 
flavour  so  highly  appreciated  in  this  fruit 
when  so  prepared.  Olive  oil  is  obtained 
in  various  ways  from  the  ripe  fruit,  either 
by  pressure  or  by  warm  water;  and  though 
that  exported  from  Florence  is  regarded 
as  the  best,  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
oil  as  prepared  in  the  south  of  France, 
that  procured  from  Aix  in  Provence  being 
much  superior  in  purity,  and  having  also 
the  advantage  of  keeping  much  longer 
than  any  other  kind,  without  becoming 
rancid.  ' Olive  oil  should  be  perfectly 
limpid,  clear,  of  a pale  straw  or  yellow 
coloim,  and  of  a bland,  nutty,  pleasant 
taste. 

Medical  Uses  and  PRorEETiEs. — 
Olive  oil  ads  on  the  system,  when  taken 
iutcrnally,as  a demulcent  and  an  aperient; 
and  when  employed  externally,  as  an 
emollient  and  sedative.  As  a demulcent,^ 
it  is  customary  to  mix  it  with  the  yolk  of 
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an  egg,  or  combine  it  by  trituration  in  a 
mortar  with  gum  or  mucilage,  and  then 
give  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  for  a dose.  When  employed  as 
a laxative,  the  dose  is  from  three  to  four 
tablepoonsfuls,  or  from  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  a half.  Under  the  names  of 
salad,  Florence,  or  sweet  oil,  the  oil  of 
olives  is  largely  used  in  medicine,  as  the 
basis  of  nearly  all  of  the  embrocations  or 
liniments  employed  for  sprains,  muscular 
pains,  or  rheumatisms — equal  parts  of 
olive  oil  and  spirits  of  hartshorn  consti- 
tuting the  popular  liniment  known  as 
hartshorn  and  oil. 

Many  physicians  have  great  faith  in  the 
application  of  olive  oil  to  irritable  ulcers, 
bites,  and  stings  of  venomous  reptiles, 
believing  that,  in  addition  to  their  sooth- 
ing or  sedative  property,  they  exercise  a 
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specifically  beneficial  clFect.  As  a Food, 
we  have  already,  under  that  head,  shown 
in  what  way  this  and  all  other  oils  act  on 
the  system : and  as  affording  fuel  to  the 
lungs,  all  oils  become  articles  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  body.  On 
this  account,  from  affording  carbon  to  the 
lungs,  olive  oil,  when  taken  in  quantity, 
is  of  the  greatest  service  to  those  whose 
occupation  requires  a large  amount  of  i 
animal  heat,  or  those  whose  exertions  I 
draw  largely  on  the  lungs,  or  those,  I 
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again,  accustomed  to  carry  heavy  weights. 
Some  of  the  Continental  porters  are  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  half  a pint  of  olive 
oil  daily,  and  find — without  knowing 
the  cause — that  such  unctuous  libations 
are  necessary  to  the  healthy  maintenance 
of  their  bodily  strength.  It  is  partly  on 
this  principle  that  oils,  suets,  and  fats  are 
prescribed  in  consumption,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  olive  and  cod-liver  oil  being 
that  the  latter  contains  a little  nitrogen 
and  some  amount  of  iodine.  As  a condi- 
ment, or  rather  provocative  to  food  or 
wine,  olives  ai*e  first  submitted  to  a lye  of 
lime  or  alliali,  to  neutralize  the  bitter  in 
the  rind ; they  are  then  washed  in  cold 
water,  digested  some  time  in  fennel  and 
water,  or  some  aromatic  plant,  and  finally 
bottled  in  a strong  brine  till  they  are 
considered  fit  for  after-dinner  service; 
when,  for  strong  and  healthy  digestions, 
they  may  be  freely  partaken  of,  but  not 
by  the  invalid,  or  one  whoso  stomach  is  at 
ail  debilitaled.  See  Food,  Heat-gene- 
eating. 

Olive  oil  is  purified  by  shaking  a quan- 
tity of  it  in  water  for  some  time,  and  then, 
when  the  oil  has  separated,  pouring  it  off 
from  the  water. 

OMAGRA. — A name  used  by  formcr 
physicians  for  gout  (see  Podagea), 
especially  for  an  attack  of  gout  in  the 
shoulder. 

OMENTUM. — The  caul,  or  a double 
membrane  spread  over  the  bowels  and  the 
abdominal  viscera  or  organs. 

By  some  anatomists  this  important 
membrane  receives  the  name  of  epiploon, 
a Greek  compound  word  signifying  the 
covering  of  the  entrails,  the  name  omen- 
tum being  derived  from  the  custom  the 
soothsayers  had  of  always  ex.amining 
this  membrane,  and  from  its  position,  or 
character,  deducing  their  sacrificial  omens. 
Anatomically,  the  omentum  consists  of 
adipose  tissue  and  folds  of  the  lining 
membrane  or  peritoneum,  and  besides 
guarding  the  organs  of  the  abdomen  from 
cold  or  external  injuries,  is  the  great 
reservoir  of  fat  in  all  the  lower  animals, 
constituting  what  is  commonly  called 
tallow.  In  man,  after  forty  years  of  age, 
there  is  always  a large  accumulation  of 
adipose  or  fatty  matter  in  this  membrane, 
giving  that  prominence  to  the  part 
generally  called  obesity.  See  Caul. 

OMPHALOCELE. — A surgical  term 
derived  from  the  Greek,  signifying  a 
rupture  at  the  navel,  or  umbilicus;  an 
accident  to  which  females  are  more  subject 
tban  males,  and  which  sometimes  occurs 
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during  labour  from  the  severity  of  the 
pains.  Sec  Ruptuee. 

ON  AN  ISM.'  — See  Repeoduction, 
Oegans  of,  and  Injuet  to. 

ONION. — The  onion  family  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  set  of  articles  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  used  in  the 
dietary  of  man  not  only  on  account  of 
its  highly  nutritious  properties  as  a food 
when  properly  prepared,  but  because  its 
stimulating  character  renders  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  condiments  in  the  whole 
range  of  culinary  articles.  Botanically, 
the  onion  or  allium  belongs  to  the  Natural 
order  Asphodelece,  and  embraces  fom- 
varieties, — the  common  onion  (the  allium 
cepa) ; the  leek  {allium  porrum) ; the 
garlic  {allium  sativuni) ; and  the  shalot 
{allium  asalenicum).  Of  the  common 
onion  there  are  many  varieties,  from  the 
small  white  onion  used  for  pickhng  to 
the  monster  bulb,  the  Spanish  onion ; 
and  from  the  Canadian  tree-onion — which 
grows  its  bulb  on  the  top,  instead  of  the 
root  of  the  plant — to  the  potato  onion,  in 
which  the  tubers  are  propagated  like  a 
potato,  and  when  the  haulm  is  pulled  or 
dug  up,  as  in  that  useful  vegetable,  from 
ten  to  twenty  onions  are  found  clinging 
to  its  rootlets.  In  this  country,  the  com- 
mon onion,  in  aU  its  sizes,  from  the  small 
round  to  the  large  flat  Yorl^shire  and 
Spanish  bulb,  is  the  variety  of  the  family 
universally  employed.  In  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  and  France,  the  garlic  is  the 
species  always  used.  In  Switzerland, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  the  leek  is  the 
variety  selected.  Of  the  leek  there  are 
also  several  varieties,  but  differing  less  in 
strength  than  in  size  and  the  amount  of 
mucilaginous  matter  they  contain. 

Medical  Peopeeties  and  Uses. — 
The  active  principle  of  the  onion  (the 
whole  family)  depends  upon  its  strong, 
pungent  essential  oil ; the  onion  contain- 
ing the  largest  proportion,  the  garlic 
next,  the  shalot  still  less,  and  the  leek 
least  of  all.  It  is  to  the  stimulating 
properties  of  this  essential  oil  that  garlic 
to  the  Spanish  or  Italian  peasant  becomes 
an  article  of  such  actual  necessity  to  his 
health  and  strength,  for  in  general,  a clove 
or  two  is  the  only  relish  he  possesses  to 
his  dry  and  monotonous  fare  of  maize  or 
rye  bread,  ewe  cheese,  and  the  other  un- 
savoury items  which  from  year  to  year 
make  up  his  dietetic  scale.  Garlic  gives 
a zest  to  his  unpalatable  food,  promotes 
digestion,  and  by  its  medicinal  effects 
becomes  an  absolute  requisite  to  his  daily 
food. 


The  onion  acts  on  the  system  as  an 
expectorant,  stimulant,  diuretic,  and 
diaphoretic.  Though  these  several  pro- 
perties are  well  known  to  medical  men, 
there  is  only  one  preparation  of  the  onion 
family  to  be  found  in  the  Pharmacopceia, 
and  even  that  is  now  hardly  ever  used, 
viz.,  the  ointment  {unguentum  allii),  used 
as  a dressing  to  indolent  ulcers,  or  wounds 
which  have  fallen  into  an  apathetic  state. 
The  Jews  and  Arabians,  who  use  garUc 
as  an  article  of  food  to  excess,  were  also 
in  the  habit  of  employing  it  in  medicine 
in  such  diseases  as  dropsies,  asthmas,  and 
agues,  for  which  purposes  it  might  still  be 
employed  with  signal  advantage.  ' 

Roiled  onions,  with  butter,  pepper,  and 
salt,  not  only  make  a good  supper,  but  a 
useful  expectorant  remedy  in  cases  of 
obstinate  catarrh  or  oppressive  breathing, 
while,  by  their  action  on  the  bladder,  they 
materially  assist  in  carrying  off  any  ac- 
cumulation of  water  from  the  system.  In 
any  form  in  which  onions  or  garhc  can  be 
taken,  they  are  certain  to  act  as  an  ex- 
pectorant, partially  as  a diaphoretic,  and 
actively  as  a diuretic. 

As  a stimulant  and  counter-irritant,  an 
onion  cut  in  two,  and  its  cut  sides  rubbed 
for  a few  minutes  on  the  skin  over  the 
affected  part,  is  often,  by  the  irritation  it 
produces,  highly  beneficial.  It  is  also 
useful  in  chronic  swellings,  indolent  tu- 
mours, and  other  torpid  enlargements, 
while  in  cases  of  asthma,  if  employed  in 
.the  same  manner  over  the  chest,  its  effect 
is  often  highly  gratifying.  In  cases  of 
deafness  from  accumulation  of  wax  in  the 
ear,  a popular  and  successfid  remedy  is 
obtained  by  rolling  a clove  of  garlic  in 
mustard,  enclosing  it  in  a fold  of  muslin, 
and  insertmg  the  whole  in  the  ear,  a hot 
poultice  being  then  placed  over  the  car, 
and  retained  for  some  hours.  The  juice 
of  garhc  is  said  to  be  the  strongest  cement 
for  glass  that  can  be  used. 

ONYCHIA. — A painful  abscess  near 
the  nail.  See  Whitlow. 

ON  YNX. — A small  collection  of  matter. 
A minute  abscess,  "formed  between  the 
cornea  of  the  eye  and  the  aqueous  humour, 
and  so  named  from  being  of  the  colour 
and  diminished  shape  of  a man’s  nail. 

OPACITY. — This  terra  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  the  organ  of  vision,  and  is  caused 
by  whatever  renders  opaque,  dark,  or 
milky,  the  transparent  window  of  the  eye 
— the  cornea.  Of  these  opacities  there 
are  many  .varieties,  but  all  of  them  require 
the  attention  of  the  surgeon  or  the 
oculist.  See  Ete. 
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, OPEEATION. — Any  surgical  assist- 
ance rendered  to  a patient  by  means  of 
instruments  is  so  called,  -whether  per- 
formed by  cutting  or  by  blunt  implements. 
Minor  operations  are  such  as  do  not  in- 
volve risk  or  danger  to  the  person  operated 
upon,  such  as  cupping,  bleeding,  tooth- 
drawing,  opening  the  temporal  artery  or 
jugular  vein,  tapping,  and  the  application 
of  moxa.'  Capital  operations  are  those 
■which  can  never  be  performed  without 
incurring  a certain  amount  of  risk  to 
the  patient ; of  these  are  amputations, 
lithotomy,  the  operation  for  incarcerated 
hernia,  removal  of  deep-seated  tmnours  in 
the  neck,  and  several  others. 

OPHTHALMIA.  • — Inflammation  of 
the  eye,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  an 
acute  and  very  severe  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva  or  external  coat  of  the 
eye,  generally  attended  with  such  violent 
action,  that,  unless  early  and  vigorously 
treated,  it  has  a great  tendency  to  termi- 
nate in  the  entire  loss  of  vision  in  the  eye 
aflfected. 

Physicians  have  divided  this  formidable 
disease  into  eight  or  ten  distinct  varieties, 
either  named  from  the  part  more  par- 
ticularly diseased,  or  from  the  character 
of  the  discharge  which  accompanies  the 
advanced  symptoms.  These,  however,  may 
be  all  included  under  the  three  heads. 
Ophthalmia,  Furtilent  Ophthalmia,  and 
Gonorrhoeal  Ophthalmia. 

Purulent  ophthalmia  is  that  form  of 
inflammation  of  the  eye  known  as  con- 
tagious ophthalmy,or  the  Egyptian  variety 
of  the  disease  ; and  the  latter  a disease  in 
every  way  resembling  the  purulent,  only 
induced  by  a specific  virus,  as  indicated 
by  the  name 

Ophthalmia,  Mhco-Pueulejit.  — 

Stoms. — These  begin  with  a dry, 
Ing  heat  in  one  or  both  of  the  eyes, 
conveying  the  sensation,  frequently,  of 
sand  being  collected  between  the  ball  of 
the  eye  and  the  lids.  These  symptoms 
are  attended  with  pain  in  the  head;  the 
eyelids  soon  after  commence  swelling ; 
the  white  coat,  or  conjunctiva;  of  the  eye 
becomes  bloodshot,  with  here  and  there  a 
dark-coloured  spot ; the  upper  eyelid  also 
becomes  swollen,  and  so  elongated  that  it 
overlaps  the  lower  lid.  A thin  discharge 
at  first  takes  place,  which,  after  some 
hours,  is  changed  into  a sticky,  mucous 
exudation,  followed  by  a profuse  flow  of 
tears.  The  vision  is  frequently  obscured 
by  films  collecting  on  the  cornea.  The 
intolerance  of  light  is  from  the  first 
almost  unbearable,  causing  severe  pain 
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through  the  temples,  and  imparting  a dry, 
swollen  sensation  to  the  ball  of  the  eye; 
all  the  symptoms  becoming  more  aggra- 
vated as  evening  and  night  advances,  the 
swelling  of  the  lids,  by  pressing  on  the 
ball  of  the  eye,  adding  greatly  to  the  pain 
endured  duidng  the  disease.  The  mucous 
discharge,  after  a certain  time,  becomes 
thicker,  and  at  length  mixed  with  pus  or 
matter,  producing  the  symptom  which 
gives  name  to  this  form  of  the  disease— 
the  muco-purulent.  The  pulse,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  disturbance,  is 
quick  and  fuU,  and  sometimes  hard  and 
sharp,  while  the  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, from  the  pain  endured,  is  often  con- 
siderable, leading  to  loss  of  sleep,  fever, 
thirst,  and  restlessness.  From  the  seve- 
rity of  the  inflammation,  the  delicacy  of 
the  organ,  and  the  importance  of  the 
function,  the  most  prompt  and  energetic 
measures  are  necessary  in  the  manage- 
ment of  ophthalmia. 

Treatment. — Perfect  quietude,  a low, 
abstemious  diet,  and  a dark  room  are 
the  first  imperative  steps  to  be  adopted. 
If  the  patient  is  young  and  robust,  he 
should  be  bled  to  faintness,  by  making  him 
stand  while  performing  the  operation,  and 
bleeding  from  a large  opening.  Cloths, 
or  folds  of  lint,  wetted  with  warm  water, 
should  be  constantly  applied  to  the  affected 
eye,  or  both  eyes,  and  one  of  the  following 
powders  given  every  four  hours  till  the 
bowels  have  been  well  acted  on,  and  the 
febrile  symptoms  of  heat  and  thirst  are 
abated.  Take  of — • 

Jalap  powder.  . . . 45  grains. 

Cream  of  tartar  . . .40  grains. 

Calomel 15  grains. 

Scammony  powder  . . 18  grains. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  three 
powders. 

Take  of — 

Powdered  nitre  ...  1 scruple. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  3 grains. 

Mint  water  ....  6 ounces. 

Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  immediately,  and 
repeated  every  two  hours,  till  nausea,  or  a 
subsidence  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  takes 
place.  If  there  is  much  restlessness  and 
deprivation  of  sleep,  a sedative  of  either 
25  drops  of  laudanum,  1 grain  of  solid 
opium,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a grain  of 
acetate  of  morphia,  should  bo  given  at 
bedtime,  so  as  to  insure,  if  possible,  a 
night’s  sleep,  or,  at  least,  a few  hours  of 
ease  from  pain.  The  warm  bath,  about 
two  or  throe  hours  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  treatment,  is  often  of  groat 
benefit,  especially  if  it  follows  the  bleeding. 
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The  beiiolicial  (.'il'cct  of  tbc  abovo  treat- 
ment will  generally,  in  a lew  hours  after 
the  operation  of  the  medicine,  show 
itself  m the  diminished  pain  and  tight- 
ness of  the  eye,  and  by  the  gradual  sub- 
sidenec  of  the  inflammation,  the  redness 
beeoming  hourly  less  severe,  till  it  even- 
tually entirely  disappears.  Should,  how- 
ever, the  eyelids  continue  swollen,  though 
the  other  symptoms  abate,  a blister  should 
be  applied  behind  each  ear,  and  the  lids 
slightly  stimulated,  either  by  smearing 
their  margins  with  a little  golden  oint- 
ment, red  preeipitate  ointment,  or  by 
pouring  a drop  of  wine  of  opium  into  the 
corner  of  the  eye  every  night.  This 
thickening  of  the  eyelid  will  sometimes 
continue  for  some  days  after  the  inflam- 
mation has  subsided.  In  such  cases,  and 
ns  soon  as  the  inflammatory  stage  is 
passed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  to  a 
better  diet,  the  patient  being  judiciously 
fed,  and  supplied  with  M’ine  and  tonics  as 
occasion  may  requme. 

Should  the  purgative  powders  and 
nauseating  mixture  not  have  effected 
their  object  most  completely  in  the  first 
fifteen  hours,  they  must  be  repeated  till 
they  do  act,  or  else  5 grains  of  calomel 
macle  into  a pill,  and  a black  draught, 
with  half  a grain  of  tartar  emetic,  taken 
at  once,  and  the  other  medicine  resumed 
if  necessary. 

This  variety  of  ophthalmia  is  liable  to 
degenerate  into  a chronic  state,  the  eyes 
remaining  hot,  stiff,  and  slightly  inflamed, 
especially  about  the  lids.  When  such  is 
the  case,  lotions,  either  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  1 or  2 grains  to  the  ounce  of  water; 
or  of  sulphate  of  copper,  1 gi-ain  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  are  to  be  used  frequently 
during  the  day,  and  the  golden  ointment 
at  night ; or  the  wine  of  opium,  dropped 
into  the  eyes,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
ointment.  At  tlic  same  time,  an  issue 
should  be  established,  either  at  the  nape 
of  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears,  by  keeping 
open  one  or  more  blisters,  to  relieve  the 
injured  organs  from  the  excess  of  blood 
drawn  to  the  part. 

The  Purulent  Ophthalmia,  or  that  state 
of  the  disease  peculiar  to  Egypt  and 
Australia,  caused  by  the  fine  particles  of 
sand  driven  into  the  eyes  by  the  winds  of 
the  desert  or  scrub,  and  which  at  first 
causes  but  little  inconvenience,  is  by  far 
the  most  severe  condition  of  the  malady, 
and  being  both  more  rapid  in  its  course 
when  once  developed,  and  more  severe  in 
all  its  symptoms,  requires  the  most  ener- 
getic mode  of  treatment,  such  as  silence, 


darkness,  low  diet,  strong  action  on  tlio 
bowels,  nauseating  mixtures,  and  soothing 
applications  of  warm  water  constantlv  to 
the  eyes,  with  the  warm  bath,  blisfrrs, 
and,  in  the  strong  and  youthful,  bleedino-; 
in  fact,  the  treatment  already  laid  down  as 
above. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPE.  — A surgical 
instrument ; a species  of  magpiifying 
mirror,  by  which  the  oculist  is  enabled 
to  see  the  nature  of  a deep-seated  disease 
of  the  eye  by  its  reflection  thrown  on 
another  portion  of  the  instrument. 

OPISTHOTONOS. — A violent  spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  the  back  ; a convulsion 
by  which  the  patient  is  bent  backwards 
like  a bow,  the  body  resting  on  the  back 
of  the  head  and  the  heels,  a perfect  arch 
being  formed  beneath.  One  of  the  spas- 
modic contortions  of  tetanus,  or  rigid 
spasm.  See  Tetanus. 

OPIUM. — This  valuable  and  important 
drug  is  the  dried  juice  of  the  green  or 
unripe  poppy-heads,  the  Fapaver  somni- 
ferum,  a native  both  of  Europe  and  Asia ; 
but  principally  grown,  for  the  sake  of  their 
product,  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  India. 
The  poppy,  though  requiring  a hot  climate 
to  develop  its  active  properties,  has  been 
successfully  cultivated  in  this  country,  and 
an  opium  of  vei-y  considerable  efficacy  ob- 
tained from  it ; Dr.  Duncan  having,  years 
ago,  at  St.  Leonard’s,  near  Edinburgh, 
cultivated  the  poppy  with  great  success. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  climate,  and  the 
expense,  however,  eventually  caused  the 
suspension  of  his  operations : the  masses 
of  opium  obtained  not  always  being  of  a 
standard  strength,  or  of  a value  commen- 
surate with  the  time  and  cost  necessary 
for  its  cultivation. 

Opium  is  obtained  by  making  perpen- 
dicular incisions  in  the  unripe  heads  or 
seed-capsules  of  the  poppy  early  in  the 
morning,  care  being  taken  that  the  inci- 
sions are  made  only  in  the  external  coat 
of  the  capsule,  and  do  not  cut  into  the 
seed-cases.  As  the  heat  of  the  day  ad- 
vances, the  juice,  of  a white,  creamy  ap- 
peai'ance,  exudes  from  all  the  cuts,  and, 
running  down,  is  collected  on  plantain 
leaves  spread  beneath  to  collect  it,  and 
where  the  sun,  evaporating  much  of  the 
water  from  the  juice,  leaves  towards  even- 
ing a dark,  pitchy-looking  extract.  The 
produce  of  each  head  is  then  collected  mid 
worked  together  with  flat  wooden  knives 
in  the  sun,  which,  drying  up  more  of  tho 
moisture,  leaves  the  opium,  the  name  now 
given  to  the  hardened  substance,  of  the 
consistency  of  a firm  dough.  Ihe  opium  is 
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then  divided  into  masses  of  an  unequal 
size,  wrapped  up  in  poppy  or  plantain 
leaves,  packed  into  chests,  and  exported 
for  sale  and  consumption.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  opium  in  the  market, 
but  the  two  most  important  are  called  the 
Turkey  and  the  East  Indian.  Turkey 
opium  is  the  purest  and  the  finest  of  all  the 
kinds  met  with  in  commerce,  and  may 
generally  be  known  by  being  found  in  firm, 
roundish  lumps  about  the  size  of  a man’s 
fist,  and  weighing  about  a pound;  each 
lump  when  cut  should  present  a clean, 
smooth  texture  of  a dark  brown  colour, 
tree  from  all  impurities  of  stones,  leaves, 
or  gravel,  and  possess  a strong,  heavy, 
but  aromatic  odour,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  Barbadoes  aloes.  The  Indian 
opium,  a much  inferior  article,  is  found  in 
large  irregular  pieces,  covered  with  driec 
leaves,  and  dways  soft,  and  of  a putty 
kind  of  consistence;  when  cut,  its  sur- 
faces present  a mixed,  unequal  appearance, 
of  many  shades  of  colour,  from  a light 
brown  to  a blackish-red,  mixed  with  stones, 
leaves,  and  other  impurities ; the  smell  is 
dull,  heavy,  and  overpowering  in  its  nar- 
cotic odour. 

If  we  consider  diminution  of  suffering 
and  relief  from  bodily  pain  as  the  fore- 
most results  of  medical  skill,  then  opium 
should  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
drug  in  the  Pharmacopoeia ; and  looking 
at  it  in  this  light  alone — though  it  has 
many  other  properties — it  becomes  our 
duty  to  give  as  full  an  account  of  this 
medicine  as  its  importance  as  a therapeutic 
agent  demands,  and  we  shall  therefore  com- 
mence with 

Thk  Peopeeties  of  Opium. — Opium 
contains,  besides  gum,  resin,  earthy,  ex- 
tractive, and  colou^ng  matters, /bwr  alka- 
loid principles,  two  acids,  and  an  essential 
oil,  in  which  the  peculiar  odour  of  the 
gum  resides.  These  alkaloids  have  some  of 
the  properties  of  alkalies,  but  differ  from 
them  in  not  mixing  with  oils  to  form  a 
soap,  not  being  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  having  a high  combining  or  atomic 
weight.  The  four  alkaloids  found  in 
opium  are  morphine,  narcotine,  marsine, 
and  codine;  the  first  two,  however,  are 
the  pnnciples  generally  used,  the  mor- 
phine containing  the  pure  sedative  pro- 
perties of  the  drug,  as  narcotine  does  the 
narcotic  or  stimulating  virtues.  The  acids 
contained  in  opium  are  the  mecostine  aud 
meconic. 

Peepaeations  of  Opium,  and  tiieie 
Doses.— There  are  three  fdrms  in  which 
this  drug  is  kept  in  the  shops, — 1st.  That  of 
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the  crude  or  lump  opium  {gumi  opii) ; the 
ordinary  adult  dose  of  which  is  one  grain, 
though  in  cases  of  violent  spasm  it  may  be 
increased  to  three,  six,  or  even  eight  grains ; 
but  these  would  be  exceptional  doses.  2nd. 
The  purified  extract  (pxtractvAn  opii),  pre- 
pared by  boiling  opium  in  water,  straining 
the  liquor,  and  evaporating  it  to  the  con- 
sistency of  an  extract ; the  dose  of  this 
preparation  is  from  half  a grain  to  two 
grains.  3rd.  The  powder  of  the  dried 
guru  {pulvis  opii),  of  which  the  dose  is  one- 
grain.  The  compound  preparations  of 
opium  are,  1st.  The  tincture  {tinctura 
opii),  or  laudanum,  made  by  macerating 
.drug,  cut  into  small  pieces,  in  proof 
spirits  for  a certain  number  of  days,  ex- 
pressing the  liquid,  and  filtering  it  for  use ; 
the  dose  is  from  19  to  25  drops.  2nd.  The 
compound  tincture  of  opium,  or  paregoric 
elixir  (tinctura  opii  camphora,  or  tinctura 
camphora  oowiposi^a), made  by  macerating 
opium,  camphor,  benzoic  acid,  and  oil 
aniseed,  in  proof  spirits,  and  straining. 
As  the  proportion  of  opium  in  each  ounce 
tincture  is  less  than  two  grains,  the 
full  dose  is  half  an  ounce ; it  is,  however, 
never  given  in  doses  exceeding  1^  or  2 
drachms.  ^ 3rd.  Another  compound  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  called,  in  distinction  from 
the  previous  preparation,  Scotch  paregoric, 
or  tinctura  opii  ammoniata,  in  which  the 
proportion  of  the  drug  is  four  grains  to 
the  ounce ; the  dose  of  this  tincture  is  1 
Machm.  4th.  The  next  fluid  preparation 
18^  the  wine  of  opium  (vinumopii),  made  by 
digesting  the  extract  of  opium,  cinnamon 
bark,  and  cloves,  in  sherry  wine.  The 
quantity  of  the  drug  employed  in  this 
preparation  is  a little  less  than  that  ordered 
for  the  tincture,  or  laudanum : 23  drops,  as 

representingabout  the  equivalent  of  1 grain 

of  opium,  is  the  ordinary  dose.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  preparation  over  the  simple 
compound  tincture,  is  derived  from  its 
warm  aromatic  properties ; hence  its  value 
in  typhoid  diseases.  The  wine  of  opium, 
however,is  chiefly  used  as  a local  stimulant 
in  chronic  ophthalmia  and  other  affections 
of  the  eye  or  eyelids.  The  only  other 
fluid  compound  of  opium  is,  oth,  the  com- 
pound soap  liniment,  sometimes  called  the 
anodyne  opodeldoc,  or  the  tinctura  saponis 
et  opio,  made  with  soft  soap,  camphor  oil 
of  rosemary,  and  opium ; this  preparation 
IS  only  used  as  an  embrocation  for  sprains 
or  rheumatism.  Powdered  opium  is  used 
m several  preparations,  but  particularly 
in  the  following  three  forms,  namely, 
the  compound  ipecacuanha  powder  the 
vulms  ipecacuanha  compositus,  commonly 
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called  Dovee’s  powdee,  made  by  mixing 
intimately  in  a mortar  1 draclim  of  pow- 
dered opium,  1 draclim  of  ipecacuanha 
powder,  and  1 ounce,  or  8 drachms,  of  sul- 
phate of  potass.  There  is,  consequently, 
one  part  of  opium  in  every  ten  parts  of 
the  mixtime ; in  other  words,  10  grains  of 
Dover’s  powder — the  ordinary  dose  of  this 
preparation — contains  one  grain  of  opium. 
The  next  article  is  the  compound  chalk 
powder  {pulvis  cretce  compositus  et  opio), 
made  by  mixing  chalk,  cinnamon,  tor- 
mentil  root,  long  pepper,  and  gum  arable, 
all  in  powder,  with  powdered  opium,  in 
such  proportion  that  25  grains  of  the  com- 
poimd  powder  contains  about  one  grain 
of  opium.  The  dose  is  generally  from 
1 scruple  to  half  a drachm.  And,  lastly, 
the  compound  kino  powder,  the  pulvis 
Tcino  compositus,  which  is  composed  of 
kino,  cinnamon,  and  opium,  each  in  pow- 
der, minutely  blended  together,  the  opium 
being  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  twenty  ; 
1 scruple,  or  20  grains,  containing  1 grain 
of  opium:  the  full  dose  is  consequently 
one  scruple.  Powdered  opium  is  some- 
times used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment 
{unguentum  opii),  as  a di'essing  to  open 
cancers  or  iiTitable  sores,  and  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  gall  ointment  (un- 
guentwn  gallce  et  opio),  used  as  a sedative 
astringent  in  cases  of  bleeding  or  pamful 
piles.  The  remaining  preparations  in 
which  powdered  opium  enters  are  the 
electuary  {confectio  opii),  made  mth  long 
pepper,  ginger,  caraway  seeds,  gum  traga- 
canth,  and  opium,  all  powdered,  and  then- 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  syrup  into 
the  consistency  of  honey.  The  dose  of  this 
preparation  is  from  1 scruple  to  half  a 
di'achm.  The  last  formula  is  the  plaster 
of  opium  [emplastrum  opii),  a kind  of 
pitch  plaster  vdth  opium,  used  for  lum- 
bago, but  of  very  doubtful  efficacy. 

The  discovery  of  the  active  principle 
of  opium  (morphia)  has  thrown  many  of 
the  preparations  of  opium  out  of  general 
use,  the  moi'phia  having  the  advantage  of 
acting  as  a pine  sedative,  a great  deside- 
ratum in  many  cases  of  fever.  Moephia  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  opium  in  hot  water, 
and  treating  the  mixture  with  magnesia, 
which  unites  with  the  meconic  acid  in  the 
opium,  forming  a meconite  of  magnesia, 
whde  the  liberated  morphia  is  precipitated; 
the  precipitate  is  then  treated  with  hot 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  morjihia, 
leaving  all  the  impurities ; the  spirit  is 
then  filtered,  and,  as  it  cools,  the  morphia 
is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  crystals : the 
same  process  is  repeated  two  or  three  times 


with  fresh  alcohol,  till  the  pure  white 
crystals  of  morphia  are  obtained. 

Morphia  is  inflammable,  and  unites  with 
all  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  form- 
ing salts  known  as  the  muriate,  sulphate 
acetate,  and  citrate  of  morphia,  with 
several  others ; the  above,  however,  are 
those  in  general  use,  the  dose  being  nearly 
alike  in  each  preparation,  from  one-sixth 
to  one-fourth  of  a grain. 

Naecotine,  the  other  active  agent  of 
opium,  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  residue 
left  after  filtering  the  hot  alcohol  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  process  for  morphia  with 
sulphuric  ether,  and  then  evaporating 
the  ether,  the  crystals  forming  round  the 
vessel,  narcotine  contains  aU  the  irritating 
and  narcotic  properties  of  the  opium ; this 
preparation  is,  however,  never  used  in 
medicine. 

A preparation  of  opimn,  greatly  in 
vogue  some  years  ago,  and  still  occasionally 
employed,  called  Batty’s  Sedative  Solu- 
tion, is  a kind  of  acetate  of  opium,  or  at 
all  events  greatly  resembles  such  a pre- 
paration, being  a pure  sedative,  and  certain 
not  to  produce  any  stimulating  eficcts. 
The  once  celebrated  article  known  as  the 
Black  Drop  was  a strong  solution  of  the 
acetate  of  opium.  The  dose  of  Batty’s 
solution  is  from  20  to  30  drops,  and  of  the 
liquid  acetate  of  opium,  the  same. 

Medical  Peopeeties. — No  medicine 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  has  so  large  a range 
of  action  as  opium,  and  there  is  no  drug 
that  the  physician  could  less  easily  spare ; 
and,  since  the  practice  of  bleeding  has 
justly  fallen  into  disuse,  one  that  has  be- 
come doubly  necessary  to  his  successful 
treatment  of  inflammatory  fevers.  Opium 
alone  acts  as  a narcotic  and  stimulant,  as 
a sedative,  anodyne,  antispasmodic,  carmi- 
native, and  a soporific ; while  in  combina- 
tion it  acts  on  the  skin  and  kidneys  as  a 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  besides  lowering 
the  action  of  the  heart,  reducing  the  circu- 
lation, and  checking  inflammatory  ten- 
dencies in  the  blood  locally  and  gene- 
rally. The  articles  with  which  opium  is 
most  frequently  and  beneficially  combined 
are  ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic,  and  calo- 
mel; in  all  cases  it  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  this  drug  to  throw  the  system 
into  a state  of  singular  tranquillity,  or  a 
condition  favourable  to  the  absorption  and 
consequent  operation  of  some  other  agent, 
either  given  with  it  or  subsequent  to  the 
dose  of  opium,  thereby  insuring  an  action 
which  otherwise  might  not  have  taken 
place.  The  only  other  means  by  which  a 
similar  result  could  be  obtained,  and  then 
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not  to  the  same  etFect,  even  if  it  could  be 
employed  in  all  cases,  is  bleeding. 

In  small  doses,  of  a third  of  a grain  of  the 
gum,  or  10  di’ops  of  the  tincture  (laudanum) , 
opium  operates  as  a stimulant,  quicken- 
ing  the  pulse,  increasing  the  heat  of  the 
skin,  ghdng  increased  freedom  to  the 
respiration,  raising  the  spu’its,  and  pro- 
d,ucing  a happy  and  joyous  state  of  the 
in  faet,  all  those  happy  sensations 
so  vividly  described  in  the  “ Confessions 
of  an  Opium  Eater.”  Sueh  feelings, 
however,  are  evanescent,  and  cannot  be 
frequently  excited  without  ultimate  injury 
to  mind  and  body.  When  given  as  a 
sedative  or  anodyne,  the  dose  should 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  need,  so 
^ to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a repetition, 
in  which  case  the  sedative  effect  will  only 
be  obtained  after  the  stimulating  staf^e 
has  passed  off. 

When  a perspiration  is  desired,  or  a 
diaphoretic  action,  to  relieve  the  lungs  or 
bronchial  vessels,  the  opium  ought  to  be 
combined,  as  in  the  Dover’s  powder,  with 
ipecacuanha ; and  when,  in  obstruction 
of  the  liver,  or  in  dropsies,  to  carry  off 
the  accumulated  water,  it  should  be 
mixed  with  calomel  or  squills  and  ipeca- 
cuanha; and  when,  as  in  rheumatic  fever, 
and  some  other  types  of  inflammation, 
to  avoid  bleeding,  and  at  one  and  the 
same  tme  lower  the  pulse,  check  the 
circulation,  and  subdue  the  pain,  it  must 
be  combined  with  nitre,  tartar  emetic, 
and  camphor  water,  as  in  the  following 
formula, — not,  however,  to  be  commenced 
till  the  bowels  have  been  affected  by  an 
active  cathartic.  Take  of — 

Camphor  water  ...  8 ounces. 
Powdered  nitre  . . . 1^  di-achms. 

_ Tartar  emetic  ...  3 grains. 
Dissolve,  and  add — 

Laudanum  ....  2 drachms. 
Mix : three  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
directly,  and  one  tablespoonful  every 
hour  till  the  heat  is  reduced,  and  the 
skin  becomes  soft  and  moist. 

From  its  action  on  the  head,  the  opera- 
tion of  opium  must  always  be  carefully 
watched,  and  when  it  induces  headache 
or  fu^ess,  and  a sense  of  noise  in  the 
ears,  it  must  be  suspended:  in  all  cases 
the  bowels  should  be  previously  acted  on. 
Though  opium  is  certainly  the  most  useful 
and  benefleial  drug  wo  possess,  it  may 
become  by  abuse — as  with  the  Chinese — 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  existence. 

As  a general  rule,  opium  should  never 
he  given  to  children  or  young  people,  unless 
imdcr  the  watchful  eye  of  a medical  man. 
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For  its  antidotes,  and  the  treatment  in 
over  doses,  see  Poisons.  - 
OPOBALSAM.  See  Balm  OF  Gilead. 

OPODELDOC. — A stimulating  embro- 
cation, particularly  serviceable  in  sprains, 
rheumatisms,  and  muscular  pains.  The 
opodeldoc  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  the 
compound  soap  tincture,  and  made  with 
soft  soap,  ^ oils  of  thyme  and  I’osemary, 
proof  spirits,  and  ammonia.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  opodeldoc  in  use,  par- 
ticularly a patented  article  called  Steer’s 
Opodeldoc,  in  which  the  article  is  sold  in 
the  form  of  a soft  paste  or  jellified  soap. 
The  tincture  of  soap,  however,  as  given 
above,  is  equal  to  the  best. 

OPOPANAX. — The  name  of  a medi- 
cinal gum-resin,  extracted  from  the  well- 
known  umbelliferous  plant,  the  All-heal. 
The  gum  was  formerly  much  used  as  an 
expectorant,  but  has  long  been  quite  out 
of  fashion. 

OPPONENS  POLLICIS.— The  closer 
up  or  ad-ductor  of  the  thumb;  a short 
muscle  which,  taking  its  origin  from  the 
wrist,  is  inserted  into  the  bones  of  the 
thumb,  drawing  that  member  forward  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

OPTICAL  DELUSIONS.  SeeOcuLAE 
Spectra. 

OPTIC  NERVES. — The  nerves  of 
vision,  or  the  second  pair  of  cerebral 
nerves,  each  optic  nerve  terminating  in 
the  retina,  or  camera  of  the  eye,  the  disc 
at  the  back  of  the  ball  on  which  all  objects 
are  reflected. 

ORANGE  {Aurantium). — This  well- 
known  and  delicious  fruit  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  the  lemon,  lime,  citron, 
and  shaddock,  and,  though  a native  of 
N orthern  Africa,  is  largely  cultivated  in 
all  the  West  India  Islands,  and  along  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Till  within  the  last  fifteen  years  it  was 
customary,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
the  voyage  (our  chief  supply  coming  from 
the  American  Islands),  to  export  the  fruit 
almost  green,  that  it  might  ripen  on  the 
passage : now,  however,  by  the  facilities 
afiorded  by  steam,  the  fruit  is  allowed  to 
mature  before  being  exported  ; and  such 
quantities  of  oranges,  and  of  a superior 
quality,  are  novy  brought  home,  that  this 
valuable  fruit  is  as  common  and  cheap 
with  us  as  our  own  excellent  apples. 
In  a sanitary  point  of  view  this  is  an 
immense  gain  to  the  public,  especially  to 
the  lower  orders,  the  very  poorest  being 
now  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cor- 
rective properties  of  this  fruit. 

The  medical  virtues  of  the  orange  (the 
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citrus  aurantium)  rosido  in  the  citric 
acid  contained^  in  the  juice,  and  the 
aromatic  bitter  of  the  rind,  the  only  part 
of  the  fruit  used  in  medicine;  for  though 
a large  quantity  of  essential  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  fresh  rind,  it  is  only  used  as  a 
perfume.  Independent  of  the  service  a 
ripe  orange  is  at  all  times  as  a corrective 
to  the  invalid,  it  often  becomes  an  article 
of  great  importance  as  a refreshing  diluent 
and  grateful  acid:  in  such  cases,  how- 
ever, it  should  only  be  sucked,  or  the 
juice  expressed  from  the  fruit  and  mixed 
with  a little  barley  water,  and  so  taken 
as  a beverage.  See  Dkinks. 

The  orange  peel  (cortex  aurantii)  is 
oarefully  dried,  and  then  used  medicinally 
in  the  composition  of  the  compound  bark 
and  gentian  tinctures,  and  also  to  form  a 
bitter  aromatic  tincture  by  itself  (tinctura 
aurayitii),  sometimes  given  as  an  aromatic 
bitter — the  only  object  for  which  it  is 
employed  in  practice — in  doses  of  1 or  2 
drachms.  The  orange  peel  is  chiefly  used, 
in  infusion  with  quassia  or  gentian,  as  a 
stomachic,  with  or  without  soda  or  potass, 
and  to  form,  when  boiled  with  sugar  and 
water,  a very  agreeable  capillaire, — the 
syrup  of  orange  (syrupus  aurantii),  gene- 
rally used  to  sweeten  and  flavour  mixtures. 
The  following  prescription  will  be  found 
a useful  form  for  the  employment  of  orange 
peel  as  a stomachic  bitter  for  indigestion 
or  impaired  appetite.  Take  of — 

Orange  peel  (diied)  , 2 drachms, 
Canella  alba  ....  1 drachm. 

Calumba ^ drachm. 

Cai’bonate  of  potass  . 2 drachms. 
Boihng  water  ...  8 ounces. 

Infuse  for  four  hours,  strain,  and  take 
two  tablespoonfuls  before  each  meal. 

ORBICULAR. — Globe-shaped,  round; 
a tei'm  frequently  used  by  anatomists  to 
explain  the  shape  of  certain  bones,  muscles, 
or  the  disposition  of  membranes.  The 
principal  application  of  the  word,  however, 
is  confined  to  the  two  orbicular  muscles 
of  the  mouth  and  eye;  the  first  called 
the  orbicularis  oris,  and  the  second 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  or  the  orbicular 
muscle  of  the  eyebrow. 

ORCHIS  MASCULA.  — The  male 
orchis,  from  the  root  of  which  plant  is 
obtained  the  aromatic  substance  from 
which  the  dietetic  beverage  known  as 
salep  is  obtained.  See  Salep. 

ORGAN. — Any  part  of  the  body  which 
performs  a special  operation  or  function, 
iis  the  lungs,  heart,  the  stomach,  and 
liver, — performing  the  ofliccs  of  respira- 
tion, circulation,  digestion,  and  secretion 


of  bile.  There  arc  many  other  organs, 
all  important  in  their  way,  either  directly 
or  indirectly  assisting  in  the  great 
scheme  of  life,  some  performing  special 
duties,  others  only  assisting  as  links  in 
subordinate  chains  of  action : each,  how- 
ever, under  its  proper  name,  will  be  found 
described  in  its  proper  place,  such  as  the 
Lymphatic,  Salivary,  and  many  others, 
which  see. 

ORGANIC  DISEASE.— Any  struc- 
tural afifection  of  an  organ,  such  as  en- 
largement, ulceration,  thickening,  or  any 
other  injui^y  permanent  or  likely  to  inter- 
fere seriously  with  the  function  of  the 
organ.  See  Htpeeteopht,  Ossifica- 
tion, &c. 

ORIGANUM. — The  botanical  name  of 
the  family  of  plants  of  which  the  thyme 
is  the  type. 

ORIGIN. — The  name  given  by  anato- 
mists to  the  commencement  of  a rhuscle, 
as  the  insertion  is  its  terminal  ex- 
tremity. 

ORRIS  ROOT. — The  root  of  the  iris 
the  French  emblematic  flower,  the  Jleur- 
de-luce.  This  fragrant,  aromatic,  and 
slightly  bitter  root  is  imported  into  this 
country,  and,  indeed,  sent  to  all  Europe, 
from  Leghorn,  in  Italy,  where  this  variety 
of  the  lily  is  largely  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  its  much-prized  root,  which,  though 
never  used  in  medicine  as  a remedial 
agent,  is  extensively  employed  as  an 
adjunct  to  give  perfume  and  flavoim  to 
some  external  applications.  Orris  root, 
denuded  of  its  bark,  cleaned,  and  dried, 
is  sold  in  the  shops  to  be  chewed  as  a 
corrective  to  an  offensive  breath ; but  the 
person  who,  instead  of  taking  a little 
aperient  medicine,  or  a draught  of  worm- 
wood, or  infusion  of  orange  peel  and 
potass,  would  try  to  cover  an  intolerable 
offence  by  means  of  orris  root,  will  fuUy 
deserve  the  censUre  that  its  detection  is 
certain  to  bring,  for  of  aU  the  social 
offences  a man  can  commit  on  good  man- 
ners, that  of  carrying  about  with  him  an 
offensive  breath  is  certainly  the  greatest. 
The  dried  orris  root,  when  ground,  yields 
a powder  almost  white,  and  possessing  a 
sweet  violet  odour,  which,  when  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part,  or  ounce,  to 
three  parts  of  starch  powder,  makes  the 
article  so  frequently  recommended  in  this 
work  for  dusting  children,  dressing  blis- 
ters, and  other  purposes,  known  as  violet 
POWDER.  Among  perfumers,  orris  r<wt, 
in  powder,  enters  largely  into  their  toilet 
preparations. 

OS.— The  Latin  for  a bone:  hence 
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o.^siflcatio7i,  becoming  bone ; osteology, 
the  science  of  bones,  or  the  history  of  the 
human  Skeleton,  which  see. 

OS. — The  Latin  for  the  mouth. 

OSCHEOCELE.  — An  obsolete  term 
for  a scrotal  hernia.  See  Huptuke. 

OSSIFICATION.  — A term  used  by 
])hysicians  and  physiologists  to  explain  a 
certain  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
human  subject,  generally  after  middle  life, 
most  frequently  in  advanced  life,  and 
sometimes  in  early  age.  This  change  is 
the  gradual  laying  down  of  earthy  par- 
ticles, such  as  the  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  or,  in  other  words,  thin  bony 
layers,  in  striictmcs  where  no  osseous  or 
bony  matter  should  exist.  We  have, 
under  Bone,  and  several  other  heads, 
propounded  this  fact,  that  what  we  de- 
nominate the  solid  frame  of  the  body,  or 
skeleton,  is,  in  infancy,  instead  of  bone, 
mere  gristle ; that  as  the  child  grows, 
this  gristle  is  changed  into  bone,  firm  and 
solid,  made  strong  and  resistant  by  a due 
admixture  of  gristle  or  cartilage;  but  as 
life  advances  and  progresses  into  old  age, 
instead  of  an  equal  portion  of  cartilage 
being  laid  down,  there  is  not  only  less, 
but  at  the  same  time  a larger  quantity 
always  being  absorbed  and  carried  away, 
till  at  length  the  bones,  deprived  of  nearly 
all  their  gristle,  become  entirely  earthy,  a 
fact  which  accounts  for  the  ease  with 
which  the  bones  of  old  people  are  broken 
by  trivial  accidents.  It  is  this  disposition 
of  the  system  after  the  age  of  fifty  years 
— in  other  words,  its  proneness  to  deposit 
earthy  particles,  in  certain  constitutions, 
— which  explains  that  singularity  in 
disease  we  so  often  meet  with  affecting 
an  organ,  which  we  call  ossification. 
Why  the  eliminating  arteries  should,  after 
a certain  age,  mistake  their  duty,  and 
deposit  bony  fibre  where  they  should  have 
laid  down  muscular  or  cellular  tissue,  or 
open  parenchyma,  is  a point  that  no 
theory  has  yet  made  clear,  no  hypothesis 
thrown  the  glimmer  of  light  upon.  The 
fact  is  all  we  can.  deal  with,  and  from  that 
we  learn,  by  experience,  that  there  are 
certain  parts  of  the  body-  where  this 
irregular  and  unnatural  action  is  gene- 
rally developed.  The  parts  most  liable 
to  this  bony  deposit  are  the  heart  gene- 
rally, particularly  about  the  valves;  those 
doors  which,  every  moment  spasmodically 
closing,  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the 
blood  either  back  to  the  veins,  the  lungs, 
or  from  one  cavity  to  another ; next  the 
arteries,  especially  tho<  great  one,  the 
aorta.  Ossification  may  and  does  occur 
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in  other  places,  but  the.se  are  the  most 
important  and  frequently  affected. 

Many  persons  have  heard  of  ossification 
of  the  aorta,  or  of  the  heart,  and  though 
comprehending,  from  whnt  they  hoar, 
that  it  is  a very  serious  disease,  are  unable 
to  understand  the  true  I’oason  why  it  is  so; 
for  the  common  idea  of  a part  composed  of 
soft  and  ductile  fibre  being  converted  into 
bone  gives  rather  an  impression  of  strength 
and  solidity  than  weakness  or  disease. 
If  a person  who  wishes  to  have  a clear 
idea  of  an  ossification  will  consider  that 
the  aorta — the  great  arterial  main  of  the 
body — is  only  about  three  times  as  thick 
as  a sausage  skin,  and  that  in  one  par- 
ticular part  of  its  delicate  but  tough 
membrane,  and  often  the  very  spot  where 
the  greatest  strain  is  put  upon  it,  the 
absorbent  vessels  gradually  absorb,  or  take 
up,  layer  by  layer,  the  three  coats  which 
form  the  tube,  say  for  the  space  of  half-a- 
crown  in  circumference,  the  arteries  at 
the  same  time  filling  up  every  atom  of 
the  space  with  a single  film  of  bony 
matter,  little  thicker,  often,  than  an  egg- 
shell, it  will  then  require  little  information 
on  our  part  to  give  them  a vivid  idea,  of 
the  consequences  of  a violent  emotion,  a 
sudden  jar,  a fall,  or  how  an  attempt  to 
lift  an  unexpected  weight  may  cause  the 
sm'ging  blood  in  an  instant  to  press  on 
the  fragile  shell  of  bone,  which,  breaking, 
allows  the  stream  of  blood  to  pour  out, 
not  through  the  mouth,  but  deluging 
heart,  lungs,  and  thorax  with  the  very 
tide  of  life. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  this  formidable  or- 
ganic disease  are  so  complicated,  and  often 
so  various,  and  the  treatment,  when  the 
disease  is  detected,  so  contrary  and  in- 
definite, that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
the  one  or  the  other,  contenting  ourselves 
with  this  generalization, — that  as  respects 
treatment,  the  following  means,  persisted 
in  for  a length  of  time,  appear  to  ofier  the 
only  chance  of  recovery : — viz.,  an  almost 
constant  recumbent  posture,  a low  diet, 
perfect  quietude,  occasional  bleedings, 
and  the  constant  use  of  tartar  emetic. 
Why  we  have  abstained  from  either  giving 
the  symptoms  or  a mode  of  treatment  in 
the  diseases  coming  under  this  head  has 
arisen  from  the  conviction  that  no  form 
of  ossification  can  be  treated  by  any  one 
but  a medical  man  of  the  first  eminence. 
Another  motive  which  deters  us  is  this, — 
that  many  nervous  persons  might,  from 
the  similarity  of  symptoms,  persuade 
themselves  into  a belief  that  they  had  an 
ossification,  and  thus  make  miserable  the 
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life  of  those  who  only  required  exercise 
and  tonics  to  bo  cheerful  and  happy. 

O S T 11  E A.  — Burnt  oyster  shells ; 
another  name  for  crab’s  claws,  or  crab’s 
eyes ; a prepared  chalk. 

OTALGIA  OTTIS. — A name  given  by 
surgeons  to  a severe  pain  in  the  ear,  the 
consequence  of  a certain  degree  of  inllam- 
mation.  See  Ear. 

OTTO  OR  ATTAE  OF  EOSES.— 
This  exquisite  but  expensive  perfume  is 
an  oil  extracted  by  distillation  from  the 
petals  of  the  small  white  Persian  rose. 
The  mode  of  preparing  this  dainty  scent 
was  long  kept  a profound  secret,  especially 
from  Europeans ; when  once  known,  how- 
ever, the  wasteful  and  extravagant  system 
previously  adopted  soon  gave  way  before 
the  light  of  improvement  and  the  stimulus 
of  gain.  The  former  mode  of  procedure 
consisted  in  filling  a series  of  large  earthen 
jars,  such  as  olives  are  packed  in,  with  rose 
leaves,  then  pouring  spring  water  into 
each,  till  the  roses  were  merely  covered, 
and  standing  the  jars  in  the  sun  for  three, 
four,  or  six  days,  but  removing  them  rmder 
cover  each  night.  According  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  at  the  end  of  four  or  six  days, 
small  globules  of  a yellowish  oil  were  ob- 
served floating  on  the  sm-face  of  the  water ; 
this  was  the  attar,  which  after  a time  be- 
came a scum,  was  soaked  up  with  little  balls 
of  cotton  wool  at  the  end  of  a stick, 
and  then  squeezed  into  the  small  orna- 
mented bottles  in  which  it  was  some  years 
ago  exported.  The  finest  otto  is  obtained 
from  Herat,  in  Persia,  where  the  roses 
that  yield  it  grow  in  greatest  profusion.  - 

OVAEIAN  DEOPSY.— This  distress- 
ing and  unfortunate  disease  can,  as  the 
name  implies,  only  occur  in  females,  and 
consists  of  an  accumulation  of  water  in 
one  of  the  ovarian  cells,  causing  the 
abdomen  to  swell  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  patient  appears  to  be  in  the  last  stage 
of  pregnancy ; and  when  the  disease  (as  it 
very  often  does)  takes  place  in  unmarried 
and  virtuous  young  women,  the  shame  and 
unhappiness  it  causes  can  easily  be  ima- 
gined. To  convey  a clear  idea  of  this 
disease,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
ovaries  resemble  a split  walnut  in  size  and 
shape,  each  being  composed  of  numerous 
minute  cells,  in  which  the  ova  are  con- 
tained. See  Pregnancy  for  a fuller  ac- 
count of  the  physiology  of  these  organs. 
It  is  in  one  or  other  of  these  cells  that 
the  germs  of  the  disease  commence,  first 
causing  a mere  trivial  enlargement  of  the 
cell ; in  time,  however,  the  mischief  ex- 
tends, water,  or  a serous  fluid,  is  collected. 


and  eventually  a round  tumour  begins  to 
be  perceptible,  either  on  the  right  or  the 
left  side,  according  to  which  ovary  is 
affected.  In  time  the  tumour  reaches  the 
centre  of  the  abdomen,  and  begins  to  mani- 
fest itself  by  the  increased  bulk  of  the 
female,  and  by  its  evident  protrusion ; the 
patient,  if  she  is  a married  woman,  fully 
believing  herself  to  be  pregnant;  and 
it  is  only  by  the  absence  of  all  inotion,  and 
the  usual  period  passing  by  without  ex- 
citing the  natural  pains,  that  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease  is  dimly  conjectured ; 
but  when  once  suspected,  however  it  may 
tax  the  patient’s  feelings  to  know  she 
must  cany  about  with  her  a hopeless 
disease,  there  is  no  shame,  no  dishonour 
in  the  matron’s  misfortime.  But  for  the 
poor  girl  who,  without  mother  or  female 
confidant,  finds  herself  mysteriously  in- 
vaded by  this  malignant  disease,  and,  at 
every  stage  of  a malady  that  should  com- 
mand pity,  is  exposed  to  further  eontumely 
and  shame,  the  position  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  and  humiliating  that  suffering 
woman  can  be  called  upon  to  endure. 
See  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

OVUM. — An  egg,  from  which  is  derived 
the  word  ovaria,  or  the  ovaries,  two  small 
oval  bodies  placed  near  the  fimbriated 
extremity  of  the  fallopian  tubes.  See 
Womb. 

OXALIC  ACLD. — This  strong  vege- 
table acid  poison  is  usually  procured  in  the 
form  of  small  pointed  crystals,  and  though 
occasionally  found  in  nature  in  the  form 
of  an  oxalate  of  lime,  is  obtained  in  the 
greatest  abundance  from  the  plant  known 
as  the  “woodsorrel,”  theOxalisacetosella. 
The  only  salts  with  which  oxalic  acid 
could  be  confounded  are  white  vitriol  and 
Epsom  salts,  from  both  of  which,  however, 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  size  and  obtuse- 
ness of  its  crystals,  'by  their  greater  light- 
ness, and  by  their  always  appealing  dry 
or  efflorescent,  while  the  others  almost 
always  appear  moist  and  gleaming.  Oxalic 
acid  is  never  used  in  medicine,  but  is 
largely  employed  as  a cleanser  of  leather, 
straw,  linen,  and  many  other  articles, 
hence  its  easy  possession  by  grooms  (to 
clean  boot-tops),  straw  bonnet  makers,  and 
dyers  and  bleachers.  Whether  taken  ac- 
cidentally or  wilfully,  oxalic  acid  acts  as  a 
speedy  and  violent  poison,  causing  excess- 
ive pain,  exhaustion,  collapse,  and  d^th 
often  within  an  hour,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out exciting  vomiting.  The  first  duty  in 
a case  of  supposed  poisoning  by  oxalic 
acid  is  to  give  a speedy  emetic,  and  then 
attempt  to  neutralize  the  potenev  of  the 
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poison  by  magnesia,  chalk,  or  carbonate 
of  lime,  ■with  each  of  which  the  acid  unites, 
forming  an  inert  oxalate.  Each  of  the 
above  articles — or  the  mortar  from  tvalls, 
if  those  are  not  to  be  procured — must 
be  mixed  with  plenty  of  water  : and  the 
dose  repeated  after  each  vomiting.  When 
exhaustion  or  the  stage  of  collapse  takes 
place,  stimuhmts  must  be  given.  See 
Poisons. 

OUZsCE,  AZT. — The  sixteenth  part  of 
a pound  avoirdupois,  or  480  grains.  jVn 
ounce  is  divided  into  S parts,  or  drachms, 
of  60  gi-ains,  every  chachm  being  finther 
subdivided  into  3 scruples,  of  20  grains 
each.  The  medical  symbol  for  an  ounce 
(iincium)  is  5 when  the  substances  are 
solid ; but  wlien  liquid,  the  hieroglyph  is 
preceded  by  an  jl,  for  Iluid  oimce,  as 
thus,jt7  V. 

OUTFIT  FOE  AZI  EMIGEAZvT.- 
We  have,  in  another  place,  entered  at 
length  on  the  articles  most  necessary  in 
the  way  of  comfort,  of  medicine,  and  of 
absolute  necessity,  with  which  all  persons 
bent  on  a distant  voyage,  whether  alone 
or  with  a family,  shoidd  be  supplied,  and 
can  only  in  this  place  request  a careful 
perusal  of  the  article  Emigbant. 

OX  GALL. — This  biliary  secretion  of 
the  ox  is  only  used  in  the  arts  as  a de- 
tergent, to  clean  woollen  fabrics  ; and  we 
should  not  have  given  it  a place  here,  had 
not  some  experimental  physicians,  who 
make  test-tubes  of  the  stomachs  of  their 
unfortunate  patients,  given  this  disgusting 
article  as  a medicine  to  those  whom  they 
believed  stood  in  need  of  what  they  were 
pleased  to  consider  as  a tonic  and  sto- 
machic. 

OXIDES. — A name  given  to  the  sim- 
plest preparations  of  metals,  and  into 
which  condition  they  must  be  thrown 
before  they  can  be  acted  on  by  acids,  so 
as  to  produce  mineral  salts.  Oxides  are  a 
combination  of  a pure  metal  with  oxygen, 
and  their  strength  as  medical  agents  de- 
pends upon  the  portion  of  oxygen  taken  up 
by  the  metal ; thus  one  atom  or  portion 
of  oxygen  is  called  a prot-oxide,  two  atoms 
a deut-oxide,  and  three  or  more  atoms  a 
per-oxide,  or  an  excess ; all  such  prepara- 
tions are  very  dangerous.  Potass  is  an  in- 
stance of  an  oxide  and  a huso  potassium. 

OXYGENATION. — A term  chemi- 
cally employed  to  signify  the  union  of 
oxygen  in  any  proportion  with  a mineral, 
or  any  other  substance. 

OX YMEL.  — Vinegar  of  honey.  A 
compound  pharmaceutical  preparation, 
made  by  boiling  vinegar  and  honey 
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together,  removing  the  scum  as  it  rises, 
and  sotting  apart  to  cool. 

OXYMEL  OF  SQUILLS  is  another 
prepai'ation  of  honey,  made  with  the 
vinegar  of  squills,  in  such  proportions  as 
will  insure,  after  boiling  and  cooling,  a 
syruji  of  the  usual  strength  and  thickness. 
The  oxymol  of  squills  is  used  as  an  expec- 
torant in  cases  of  catarrhs,  coughs,  hoarse- 
nesses, or  colds,  and  is  given  either  alone 
or  oombined  in  doses  of  from  half  a 
drachm  to  2 drachms  every  three,  six,  or 
eight  hours.  See  Squills. 

OXY-MUEIATE  OF  MEECUEY.— 
Another  name  for  the  bichloride  or 
mui'iate  of  mercury ; otherwise  corrosive 
sublimate. 

OXY-MUEIATIC  ACID.— A prepa- 
ration adopted,  some  years  ago,  as  an 
anti-syphilitic,  and  for  a time  regarded  as 
a specific  in  secondary  ulcers,  but  now 
almost  exploded  from  practice.  This  acid 
is  only  the  ordinary  hydrochloric  or 
muriatic  acid,  with  an  additional  incre- 
ment of  oxygen  in  its  composition.  The 
mode  of  prescribing  was  to  mix  1 drachm 
of  the  acid  with  7 ounces  of  water,  and  1 
ounce  of  simple  syrup,  a small  teaspoonful 
being  given  every  four  hours  in  a little 
water,  increasing  the  dose  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  acid  gradually. 

OYSTEES.  — Though  some  medical 
men,  judging  rather  by  the  idiosyncracies 
of  their  own  constitutions  than  following 
the  dictates  of  an  enlarged  experience, 
condemn  the  use  of  oysters,  and  that  in 
all  forms  and  in  all  cases,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  oyster  is  more  universally 
acceptable  to  the  human  stomach  as  a 
food,  whether  in  health  or  sickness,  than 
any  other  fish,  either  of  fresh  or  salt 
water,  of  the  vertebral  or  crustaceous  kind, 
and  may  almost  always  be  prescribed  to 
the  invalid  with  advantage.  The  oyster, 
particularly  when  eaten  raw,  is  easy  of 
digestion,  and  remarkably  nutritious  ; its 
digestibility  and  nutritive  properties,  how- 
ever, are  materially  impaired  by  cooking, 
and  though  very  tempting  and  piquant 
culinary  preparations  are  made  with  it 
in  the  form  of  sauce,  ragout,  rolls,  patties, 
&c.,  these  elfccts  arc  obtained  at  the 
sacrilice  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  fish, 
and  should  bo  carefully  shunned  by  the 
invalid.  In  cases  of  weak  digestion  and 
languid  appetite,  a few  oysters,  taken 
half  an  hour  before  dinner,  will  often  be 
found  to  act  both  as  a stomachic  and  pro- 
vocative to  appetite.  See  Food. 

OZfENA. — The  surgical  name  of  a 
disease  of  the  nose,  of  a very  foul  and 
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malignant  cliavactcr,  sometimes  alTeeting 
all  the  tissues  from  the  bones  to  the 
cuticle  of  the  nose,  particularly  of  the 
nostrils.  Ozsena  depends  upon  a general 
mihealthy  pr  depraved  state  of  the  system, 
and  displays  itself,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  a swelling  at  the  side  of  the  nose, 
which,  in  time,  breaking,  discharges  a 
foul,  unhealthy  kind  of  sanies,  which  after 
some  days  assumes  the  character  of  a 
healthy  pus.  In  some  cases,  the  septum 
•of  the  nose  and  the  small  adjacent  bones 
(the  ossa  spongiosa)  are  destroyed,  and 
the  wings  of  the  organ  so  involved  as  to 
eventually  sacrifice  a largo  portion  of  the 
feature. 

The  TREATMENT  of  SO  formidable  a 
disease  demands  a systematic  course  of 
tonic  and  corrective  medicines  to  reform 
the  constitutional  depravity  on  which  the 
local  evil  depends,  while  lotions  of  the 
chloride  of  lime,  to  stimulate  and  correct 
the  foetid  discharge,  should  be  applied  to 
the  part  affected. 

OZMAZOME.  — A name  given  by 
chemists  to  a principle  obtained  from 
animal  fibre,  and  on  the  presence  of  which 
the  aroma  peculiar  to  all  cooked  meats 
depends. 

OZMUNDA  EEGALIS.— The  royal 
fern;  a variety  of  the  fern  family  of 
plants,  and  said  to  possess  the  property 
common  to  all  the  tribe — that  of  an  A71- 
thelmintic,  a medicine  to  destroy  wonns. 
The  article,  however,  is  now  seldom  used. 

OZONE. — A name  given  by  a Gei-man 
chemist  to  a peculiar  state  of,  or  substance 
in,  the  atmosphere,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  electricity  at  the  time  existing 
in  the  air.  Whether  this  ozone  is  an  im- 
perceptible fungoid  matter,  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  or  a redundancy  or  com- 
pound of  oxygen,  remains  as  yet  undis- 
covered. All  we  derive  from  the  fact  is 
the  hypothesis  that  theinfluenzas,  catarrhs, 
and  bronchial  affections,  so  often  epidemic, 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  ozone  in  the 
atmosphere. 


P 

I*  is  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and,  as  an  abbreviation,  is  used  among 
medical  men  in  various  senses.  Wlmn 
employed  in  a prescription,  P.  stands  for 
pugil,  the  eighth  part  of  a handful  ; a 
very  vague  way  of  expressing  quantity, 
and  only  used  when  the  article  ordered  is 
an  herb,  rose  leaves,  camomile  flowers,  or 


other  simples.  P.  iE.  stands  for  partes 
aquales,  equal  parts.  P.  also  stands  for 
pulvis,  a powder;  and  when  P.  p.  is  used, 
signifies  2mlvis  patrum,  or  Jesuits’  pow- 
der ; a name  now  obsolete.  As  a numeral, 
P,  like  G,  stands  for  100,  and  with  a dash 
over  it  (thus,  p)  for  400. 

PABULUM. — A Latin  word,  signifying 
food,  aliment,  anything  taken  into  the 
stomach  which  affords  nutriment  to  the 
system:  whatever  supports  combustion 
and  ministers  to  nutrition.  See  Food. 

PAD. — A surgical  appliance,  used  to 
take  off  unnecessary  or  hurtful  pressure 
from  a part.  A pad  may  consist  of  a 
mere  pledget,  a folded  piece  of  lint,  or  a 
strip  of  linen  doubled  several  times,  and 
placed  under  a bandage  to  effect  a pres- 
sure. See  Compress.  The  form,  how- 
ever, in  which  pads  are  most  generally 
used  is  that  of  long,  square,  or  triangular 
bags,  filled  with  bran,  tow,  wool,  or 
cotton,  and  either  firmly  stuffed,  to  be 
resistant,  hke  a pincushion,  or  lax,  so 
as  to  admit  of  being  shaken  up,  and  ap- 
plied as  a padding  where  required.  Pads 
are  chiefly  employed  in  cases  of  fracture, 
being  placed  between  the  broken  bone, 
when  reduced,  and  the  splints,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  injured  member,  to  pre- 
vent the  cuticle  from  being  chafed  by  the 
pressxire  of  the  splints. 

The  firm,  triangular,  or  round  pads  are 
used  for  placing  in  the  armpit,  and  the 
square  or  long  to  lay  over  the  fracture  in 
cases  of  broken  collar-bone. 


■PADS  POR  FRACTURES. 

PAIN.— Whatever  maybe  the  primary 
cause  of  pain,  whether  proceeding  from 
pressm'o  or  inflammation,  it  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a symptom  and  provision  of 
Nature  to  make  us  aware  of  some  injury, 
local  or  general,  taking  place  jn  the 
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system ; and  as  pain,  especially  when  long- 
continued  and  severe,  has  always  a de- 
pressing and  hm-tful  effect  on  the  resistant  I 
energies  of  the  mind  and  body,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  physician  to  mitigate  or 
subdue  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Some 
persons,  according  to  their  organization 
or  temperament,  are  much  more  sensitive 
to  pain  than  othei’s,  and  a suffering  which 
some  individuals  would  bear  with  com- 
placency, or  with  but  little  expression  of 
distress,  will  completely  prostrate  others 
less  firmly  constituted ; indeed,  in  some 
finely  organized  natures,  pain,  even  of  an 
ordinary  character,  exercises  so  powerful 
an  influence  over  the  mind  and  body,  and 
is  a subject  of  such  real  alarm,  that  they 
would  rather  die  than  submit  to  the  brief 
but  necessary  pain  inflicted  by  the  setting 
of  a fractured  bone,  or  the  adoption  of 
those  surgical  means  requisite  to  insure 
recovery.^  The  untimely  death  of  one  of 
England’s  greatest  statesmen,  a few  years 
back,  because  he  dreaded  to  encounter  the 
suffering  which  would  attend  the  reducing 
a broken  collar-bone,  is  an  illustration  "of 
such  extremely  sensitive  organizations. 
There  are  many  kinds  and  degrees  of  pain 
met  with  in  disease, — the  hot,  burning 
pain,  as  that  of  carbuncle  or  boil;  the 
dull,  heavy  aching,  as  in  congestion,  or 
pressure  on  some  organ ; the  sharp,  lan- 
cinating; the  grinding  pain;  the  plunging, 
throbbing  pain;  and  the  fugitive  pains, 
that,  with  sharp  darts,  fly  about  the  body ; 
each  foim  and  degree  indicating  particular 
affections,  or  structures  diseased;  the  most 
^yielding  and  insensible  structure  when 
in  health,  being,  when  diseased,  the  seat 
of  the  severest  pain.  Of  all  kinds  of  pain, 
however,  that  which  arises  from  a direct 
affection  of  the  nerves,  as  in  neuralgia,  is 
the  most  intolerable,  as  evidenced  in  the 
agony  of  tic-douloureux. 

Though  it  is  through  the  mind  that  we 
are  made  conscious  of  every  kind  of  pain 
we  suffer,  the  mind  may  often  be  made 
a means  of  mitigating  the  suffering  en- 
dured, by  employing  it,  and,  if  possible, 
the  body  with  it,  in  some  active  occupa- 
tion or  agreeable  labour;  anything,  in 
: fact,  that  gives  employment  to  the  mind 
'will  tend  to  assuage  the  grief  of  the  pain 
' endured. 

The  usual  means  employed  to  subdue 
I pain  arc  the  ancBslhetics — chloroform  or 
' ether,  with  opium,  and  all  the  narcotic  ano- 
' dyne  agents,  while  bleeding  and  the  hot 
i bath  are  among  tlie  constitutional  and  best 
: remedial  accessories  for  the  same  puqiose, 

! these  acting  os  correctives  by  removing 


some  of  tho  causes  which  had  induced  the 
pain.  As  a general  rule,  it  is  injudicious 
to  give  sedatives  to  overcome  pain,  unless 
in  combination  with  some  remedy  for  tho 
exciting  cause,  while  such  remedies  as 
chloroform  should  never  bo  employed 
without  professional  advice. 

PAINTERS’  COLIC.  — This  disease 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
painters  are  more  frequently  attacked  by 
it  than  persons  of  other  occupations^ 
though  habitual  cider-drinkers,  and  peoplb 
of  various  callings,  are  sometimes  liable 
to  its  attack.  As  the  cause  in  all  cases  is 
the  presence  of  lead  in  the  system,  ab- 
sorbed through  the  skin  by  contact  with 
paints  containing  preparations  of  that 
metal,  especially  those  known  as  white 
and  red  lead,  or  taken  into  the  lungs 
frorn  the  fumes  during  smelting,  or  else 
received  into  the  stomach  by  drinking 
liquors' or  water  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  how  many 
persons,  coming  in  contact  with  easily 
absorbed  minerals,  may  be  affected  by  all 
the  symptoms  of  this  very  serious  disease, 
tho  special  peculiarity  of  which  is  the 
tremor  of  the  hands,  and  sometimes  of  the 
head  and  legs— a mild  form  of  paralysis 
that  attends  it.  Eor  the  symptoms  and 
treatment,  see  article  Colic,  Paintees’. 

A preparation  made  with  a decoction  of 
senna  leaves,  Epsom  salts,  and  antimonial 
wine,  and  given  till  it  acts  effectually  on 
the  bowels,  has  received  the  name  of  the 
paintees’  peege,  from  its  supposed  effi- 
cacy in  the  disease  of  painters’  colic. 

PALATE,  THE.  — By  this  name  is 
understood  the  whole  arch  or  roof  of  tho 
mouth,  anatomically  divided  into  tjie  hard 
and  soft  palate.  The  bony  arch  i of  the 
palate,  or  mouth,  is  formed  by  thp  thin 
plates  of  the  superior  maxillary,  or  bones 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  by  the  palate  and 
spongoid  bones.  The  soft  palate  is  copi- 
posed  of  a peculiarly  corrugated  exqiansibn 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
which,  commencing  at  the  gums  bf  the 
upper  jaw,  runs  backward,  firmly  attached 
to  tho  bony  roof,  till  nearly  over  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  when  it  falls  and  hangs  like 
a valance,  with  tho  uvula  in  the  centre 
while  a fold  or  process  on  eacli  side  runs 
down  to  bo  attached  to  the  gums  near  the 
tongue.  Within  each  fold  is  enclosed 
tlie  gland  known  as  tho  tonsil.  This 
valance,  or  hanging  portion  of  the  palate 
forms  the  opening  known  as  Wm  fauces.  ' 
By  this  arrangement,  tho  food,  in  the 
act  of  swallowing,  is  prevented  from  ro- 
entering  tho  mouth,  while  by  the.  nerves 
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diffused  over  the  coiTugations  of  the  I 
palate,  the  sense  of  taste  and  the  enjoy-  I 
ment  of  our  food  is  greatly  enhanced. 
See  Digestion,  cut. 

The  palate  is  sometimes  imperfectly 
formed,  and,  instead  of  being  a perfect 
ai'ch,  rises  in  a sharp  angle  in  the  centre, 
or  else  is  preternaturally  flat,  in  either 
case  interfering  considerably  with  the 
proper  enunciation.  It  is  also  sometimes 
deformed  by  a fissure  along  its  centre, 
producing  the  malformation  known  as 
Hare  Lip,  which  see. 

PALATO  PHAEYNG-EUS.— The 
name  of  a short  muscle  of  the  mouth, 
which,  rising  in  the  ‘pharynx,  is  inserted 
into  the  velum,  or  hanging  portion  of  the 
soft  palate,  its  action  being  to  draw  down 
the  parts  forming  fauces. 

PALLIATIVES. — A name  given  to 
such  medicines  as  merely  relieve  an  urgent 
symptom,  without  in  the  least  effecting  a 
cure  of  the  disease. 

PALM  A. — The  palm  of  the  hand. 
From  this  word  anatomists  derive  the 
term  palmar  aponeurosis, — a strong 
fibrous  coveiing  to  the  palm  of  the  hand, 


THE  PALM,  SnOWING  THE  MUSCLES, 
TENDONS,  AND  BLOODVESSELS. 

1.  Tendon  of  the  muEcle  that  draws  together 
the  thumb  and  little  finger,  the  Adductor. 
2.  Superficial  palmar  arch,  supplying  the  four 
fingers.  3.  Tendons  of  the  Flexor  muscles  of 
the  fingers.  4.  System  of  transverse  and 
crucial  ligaments,  binding  the  several  joints. 


extending  over  the  whole  part,  and  bind- 
ing down  the  muscles  in  their  several 
situations.  This  firm,  tough,  glistenino- 
texture  is  composed,  in  part,  of  the  ten- 
dons of  the  small  muscles  of  the  palm, 
and  what  is  called  the  annular  ligament 
of  the  carpus,  or  wrist.  On  the  removal 
of  the  palmar  aponeurosis,  two  arches  arc 
discovered,  formed  by  bloodvessels, — one, 
the  most  superficial,  formed  by  the  ulnar 
artery ; the  other,  or  deep-seated,  by  the 
radial  artery.  The  convexity  of  each  arch 
is  towards  the  fingers,  a small  branch 
given  off  from  the  arch  running  to  one 
side  of  each  finger,  as  the  bow  approaches 
the  different  members ; a branch  from  the 
deep-seated  arch  proceeding  to  the  oppo- 
site side  or  back  of  each  finger,  till  every 
member  has  a branch  on  each  side. 

PALMA  CHRISTI.— The  botanical 


name  of  the  castor  oil  plant. 

PALMARIS  BREVIS,  and  P-IL- 
MARIS  LONGDS. — Two  sets  of  flexor 
muscles,  one  rising  from  the  wrist,  the 
other  from  the  condyle  of  the  humerus. 
and  both  inserted  into  the  palm,  to  bend 
it  upwards. 

PALM  OIL. — This  concrete  oil,  now 
so  largely  used  in  the  arts,  is  obtaiued 
from  the  nut  of  the  Coccus  butyracea,  a 
variety  of  palm,  a native  of  South 
America,  though  most  largely  imported 
from  Western  Africa.  The  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  yellow  pulp  of  the  fruit.  The 
hard  stone  found  in  the  pulp  contains  a 
kernel,  which  also  yields  an  oil,  but  ichite, 
and  always  concrete,  even  in  Africa; 
whereas  the  common  yellow  palm  oil  is 
always  fluid  in  Africa,  and  only  concrete 
on  reaching  our  northern  regions.  The 
palm  oil  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities 
by  the  natives,  eaten  with  their  rice  and 
fish,  when  mixed  with  pepper,  and  is  to 
the  African  in  all  respects  what  olive  oil 
is  to  the  Spaniard  and  Italian.  The  white 
oil  from  the  kernel  is  only  used  as  an 
unguent,  to  soften  the  skin  and  chock 
excessive  perspiration. 

Palm  oil,  though  possessing  all  the 
properties  of  olive  oil,  is,  from  prejudice, 
never  used  internally  in  this  country,  and 
is  only  employed  medicinally  as  a soft, 
lubi'icating  embrocation  for  sprains  and 
bruises.  - 

PALO  DE  VACA.— The  cow  tree  of 
South  America.  Sec  Cow  Tree. 

PALPEBR-iRUM  APEKIE^S 
RECTUS,  AND  LEVATOR  PAL- 
PEBRjE  SUPERIORIS.— Muscles  to 
open  or  lift  up  the  eyelids. 

PALPITATION.— There  arc  few 
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diseases  more  distressing,  or  often  more 
alarming  to  the  sufi'erer,  thtm  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  the  importance  of  the  organ 
affected  adding  to  the  alarm  of  the  patient. 
In  general,  however,  palpitation  is  more 
a functional  than  an  organic  disease,  and 
in  delicate  constitutions  may  proceed  from 
causes  that  have  nothing  to  do — directly, 
at  least — •ndth  the  heart.  These  irregular 
movements,  as  they  are  called,  of  the 
heart,  may  consist  of  a mere  occasional 
tremor — transient,  indeed  momentary,  in 
its  duration, — or  they  maybe  hard,  steady, 
or  intermitting  beats,  sometimes  only 
heard  when  the  patient  is  in  bed,  or  lying 
on  his  side ; or  they  may  be  so  loud  as  to 
be  audible  to  a stranger  at  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
violent  as  sensibly  to  move  the  clothes 
covering  that  part  of  the  chest.  Palpita- 
tions are  sometimes  accompanied  by  what 
is  called  bruit  de  soujfiet — a pecuhar 
sound,  to  be  described  under  Stethoscope, 
— and  attended  by  a feeling  of  sickness 
and  anxiety,  with  a pulsation  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  and  not  unfrequently 
by  faintings,  and  even  syncope. 

Eemales  are  more  subject  to  palpitation 
than  males,  and  those  of  a nervous  tem- 
perament, and  of  a weak,  relaxed  habit  of 
body,  much  more  so  than  those  of  a san- 
guineous temperament,  and  of  a robust 
constitution. 

The  exciting  causes  are  generally  strong 
mental  emotions,  such  as  great  or  sudden 
grief  or  joy,  violent  exercise,  or  whatever 
debiUtates  or  relaxes  the  frame.  Yoimg 
females  suffering  under  catamenial  irre- 
gularity, chlorosis,  or  deUcate  women  m 
the  eaily  months  of  pregnancy,  are  the 
persons  most  liable  to  this  affection.  It 
is  only  by  a close  observation  of  his 
patient’s  condition,  by  a frequent  and 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  pulse,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  stethoscope,  that  the  physician 
can,  in  severe  cases,  detect  the  presence  of 
organic  mischief  as  the  direct  cause  of 
palpitation.  But  as  organic  disease  of 
the  heart  is  a rare  circumstance  in  connec- 
tion with  this  affection,  we  shall  confine 
our  remarks  on  the  treatment  to  the  most 
frequent  forms  of  palpitation;  viz.,  those 
of  a functional  origin. 

Treatment.  — When  the  patient  is 
young  and  pletuoric  it  will  be  ncccssai-y 
to  bleed,  both  locally  and  generally;  to 
reduce  the  heart’s  action  by  nauseating 
medicines;  to  influence  the  bowels  by 
active  but  not  violent  cathartics,  and  to 
reduce  the  diet.  These  several  objects  arc 
to  be  effected,  in  the  first  place,  by  taking 
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from  eight  to  ten  ounces  of  blood  from 
the  arm,  by  abstracting  six  or  eight 
ounces  more  by  means  of  the  cupping- 
glasses  applied  over  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  laying 
an  opium  or  belladonna  plaster  on  the 
left  side  of  the  chest.  The  pulse  and 
heart’s  action  can  be  lowered  by  the  fol- 
lowing mixture.  Take  of— 

Tartar  emetic  ...  3 grains. 

Powdered  nitre  ...  10  grains. 

Mint  water  ....  6 ounces. 
Dissolve,  and  add — • 

Tinctm-e  of  digitalis  . 2 drachms. 
Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
every  three  hours  till  nausea  is  produced, 
and  two  of  the  annexed  pills  night  and 
morning  till  they  operate  freely. 

Take  of— 

Aloes  and  myrrh  pill  . 1 scruple. 

Compound  colocynth  pill  1 scruple. 

Blue  pill 1 scruple. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills.  With 
a low  diet,  strict  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  state  of  the  mind  and  body. 

There  are  two  other  remedies,  either  of 
which,  in  some  cases,  might  be  employed, 
and  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  aU 
other  means  but  the  phis;  these  are 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  chloroform;  but 
these  are  remedies  that  should  never  be 
used  in  such  a case  unless  prescribed  by  a 
medical  man. 

In  cases  of  nervousness  or  debility, 
the  much  more  frequent  aspect  in  which 
palpitation  presents  itself  to  our  notice, 
the  treatment  is  almost  the  reverse  of 
this,  and  demands  air,  tonics,  salt  water 
baths,  exercise,  cheerful  society,  change 
of  ah’,  and  a light  but  nutritious  dietary. 
When  chlorosis,  or  female  irregularity,  is 
the  predisposing  cause,  change  of  scene 
and  the  chalybeate  waters,  as  those  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  with  one  of  the  above 
piUs  every  night,  or  three  times  a week, 
should  be  the  practice  adopted,  with  either 
the  cold  or  sponge  bath  every  other  day, 
accompanied  with  gentle  exercise,  and 
such  a diet  as  has  been  suggested,  beef 
and  mutton  being  selected  as  the  animal 
food  in  preference  to  white  meats  of  any 
kind.  The  patient’s  strength  must  be 
supported,  by  a judicious  amount  of  wine 
in  conjunction  with  the  dietary,  and  by 
tonics,  in  the  form  proscribed  below. 
Take  of — 

Aromatic  confection  . 1 drachm. 

Quinine lo  grains.  ' 

Camphor  water  ...  6 ounces. 

Compound  tincture  of 

bark  . 


1 ounce. 
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Mix : two  tablespoonluls  to  bo  taken 
twice  a day. 

Wlien  33XTREME  NERVOUS  IRRITA- 
BILITY is  tho  exciting  cause  of  palpitation, 
the  patient’s  mind  must  be  soothed  by  an 
assurance  that  the  aHection  is  only  func- 
tional, and  that  all  cause  of  appi-ehension 
may  be  dismissed.  Extreme  quietude 
must  be  observed,  the  horizontal  attitude 
frequently  adopted,  and  some  anti-spas- 
modic medicine,  such  as  the  following, 
given  occasionally;  at  the  same  time,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  blend  some  portion 
of  tho  treatment  just  recommended  for 
the  chlorotic  class  of  cases  with  the  means 


special  to  nervous  patients.  Take  of — 
Compound  tincture  of 

valerian 4 drachms. 

8pu’its  of  sal  volatile  . 1 drachm. 

Compound  spirits  of 

ether IJ  drachms. 

Tincture  of  lavender  . 2 drachms. 
Camphor  water  ...  6 ounces. 


Mix : two'  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a day,  if  required. 

Should  the  palpitation  be  obstinate,  or 
of  frequent  occurrence,  a blister  ought  to 
be  placed  over  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  the  feet  put  occasionally  in  hot  water. 
When  the  disease  is  attended  with  head- 
ache, bile,  or  indigestion,  two  or,  if  neces- 
sary, three  of  the  pills  already  prescribed 
in  this  article,  or  a simple  4-grain  blue 
P'ill,  should  be  taken  at  bedtime,  and  the 
following  draught  on  the  morning  after. 

Take  of — 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . 15  grains. 

Carbonate  of  potass  . 10  grains. 

Powdered  ginger  . . 6 grains. 

Infusion  of  senna  . . 1^  ounce. 

Mix  in  a mortal-,  and  make  a draught. 

In  all  forms  of  palpitation,  strict  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  diet,  exer- 
cise, and  the  use  of  the  bath,  regulated 
according  to  the  predisposing  cause  of 
the  affection,  and  the  chief  symptoms  of 
the  case. 

PALSY,  OR  PAEALYSIS. — A disease 
of  the  nervous  system,  either  arising  in 
the  brain  or  the  spinal  marrow,  and  ac- 
companied by  a loss  of  motion  or  of  feel- 
ing, or  of  both,  in  a part,  in  the  half,  or 
the  whole  of  the  body.  Palsy,  therefore, 
is  either  general  or  partial.  General 
palsy  is  that  condition  of  the  disease 
where  the  whole  body  is  involved,  and  the 
late  robust  man  is  laid  prostrate  and 
helpless,  his  limbs  and  muscles  chained  in 
a cold  and  death-like  immobility,  power- 
less, helpless,  while  tho  fettered  tongue, 


incapable  of  motion,  leaves  nothing  livin<^ 
in  the  unhappy  captive  but  the  beseech” 
ing  eyes  and  quick  imagination.  General 
palsy,  however,  is  a much  rarer  condition 
than  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  partial 
palsy. 

Of  the  local  varieties  of  paralysis,  the 
following  are  the  most  frequent  examples 
met  with: — 

Hemiplegia,  or  palsy  affecting  one 
entire  side,  from  the  centre  line  of  the 
head  and  face  downwards ; and  though  it 
may  attack  either  the  right  or  the  left,  it 
is  most  frequently  found  involving  the 
left  side  of  the  body. 

Paraplegia. — Palsy  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  body,  either  beginning  across  the 
loins,  and  affecting  the  bladder  and  all  the 
organs  below  the  line  of  demarcation,  or 
sometimes  only  affecting  the  two  legs,  and 
leaving  all  the  other  parts  uninfluenced. 
On  some  occasions,  however,  paraplegia 
commences  much  higher  up,  indeed,  from 
below  the  neck. 

Palsy  of  the  Face. — In  this  form 
of  local  paralysis,  according  to  the  nerves 
w'hose  roots  are  affected  (whether  the 
motor  nerves,  or  the  sensific  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair),  there  is  either  partial  or 
total  loss  of  sensation,  or  there  is  a con- 
vulsive motion  of  the  muscles,  particularly 
during  mastication,  both  ludicrous  and 
painful  to  witness. 

■Strabismus. — Squinting;  a condition 
of  palsy  in  which  one  or  both  eyes  are 
drawn  outwards,  downwards,  or  obliquely, 
in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  an  un- 
pleasant effect  on  the  countenance. 

Ptosis. — A palsy  which  affects  the 
upper  eyelid,  by  which  it  falls  over  the 
eye  as  in  sleep,  and  can  only  be  elevated 
by  the  finger  of  the  patient. 

Lagophthalmia. — This  is  a form  of 
palsy  the  very  opposite  of  the  last,  for 
instead  of  the  eye-curtain  losing  its  ner- 
vous energy,  and  falling  over  the  ball,  the 
lids  are  so  firmly  drawn  up  that  no  force 
of  will  on  the  patient’s  part  can  bring 
them  donm,  and  he  consequently  sleeps 
with  his  eyes  open. 

Aphonia.  — In  this  variety  of  the 
disease  the  palsy  attacks  the  larytix,  or 
organ  of  voice,  and  though  the  tongue 
may  move,  no  articulation  follows  tho 
motion. 

There  is  yet  another  foi-m  of  paralysis 
— the  Agitans,  or  shaking  palsy, — which, 
without  being  actually  general,  may  in- 
volve the  legs,  arms,  and  head  at  one 
time,  or  only  affect  one  of  those  parts. 
Of  this  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently. 
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As  tho  brain  is  the  general  seat  of  this 
disease,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  affected 
shows  itself  in  the  effect  produced  on  the 

e M half,  or  hemisphere, 

ot  the  brain  is  injured,  the  left  half  of  the 
body  will  be  paralyzed,  and  vice  versa; 
■whereas,  if  both  halves  of  the  brain  are 
auected,  the  whole  of  the  body,  from  or 
^ certain  point,  will  be  paralyzed. 

Ihe  SYMPTOMS  which  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  palsy  are  often  of  the  most  con- 
ni^mg  character,  and  are  so  obscure  as  to 
paffle  the  sharpest  penetration.  In  many, 
mdeed,  in  very  many  cases,  there  arc  no 
tangible  appearances  whatever  by  which 
a probability  of  the  disease  may  be  formed, 
or  a suspicion  excited  as  to  its  approach. 
Ihe  person,  full  of  health  and  strength, 
goes  to  bed,  declaring  that  he  has  never 
lelt  better  in  his  life,  perhaps  rejoicing  in 
ms  manhood  and  his  good  fortune,  and 
the  dawn  of  day  finds  him  a helpless, 
speechless,  paralytic  child,  dependent  for 
eyeiy  service,  even  that  of  interpreter  of 
ms  looks,  to  friends  or  strangers.  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  most  awful  form  in  which 
this  terrible  disease— that  in  an  hour  may 
reduce  us  from  youth  to  age — can  afllict 
its  victims.  Sometimes,  however,  there 
are  well-marked  premonitory  symptoms, 
or  causes  sufficient  to  indicate  the  proba- 
bility, and  even  the  certainty,  of  such  a 
result  taking  place.  Thus,  apoplexy 
occurring  at  a certain  age,  and  in  peculiar 
constitutions,  epileptic  tits,  congestion  of 
the  brain,  compression,  effusion,  and 
severe  accidents  to  the  head,  or  violent 
emotions,  such  as  bursts  of  ungovernable 
passion,  are  among  the  most  usual  ex- 
citing causes  of  paralysis  in  the  robust  or 
adult  man  or  woman.  With  the  old  and 
debilitated,  palsy  is  often  a disease  of  slow 
and  gradual  growth,  coming  on,  like 
advancing  years,  almost  imperceptibly 
caused  either  by  a softening  of  the  brain’ 
or  an  effusion  of  serum  from  tho  weakened 
vessels  of  the  head,  which,  gradually 
filling  the  ventricles,  and  pressing  on  the 
origin  of  sets  of  nerves,  produces,  after  a 
time,  all  the  symptoms  of  a well-defined 
[paralysis.  A not  unfrequent  ’ cause  of 
fpalsy  is  the  rupture  of  a small  bloodvessel 
'■within  the  skull.  Such  a casualty  may 
pccur  without  inducing  apoplexy,  or  cx- 
knting  much  more  alarm  than  a sudden 
I;  aintmg,  a brief  confusion  of  ideas,  and  a 
If  ew  days’  headache.  After  a time,  how- 
ever, there  arc  noises  in  the  ears,  motes 
ire  seen  before  the  eyes,  with  deafness, 

OSS  of  memory,  and  so  on,  dill  tho  grim 
‘■ymptorn  that  too  legibly  stamps  the 
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disease  shows  itself  in  all  its  hopeless 
characters. 


Ihe  persons  most  liable  to  palsy  are 
those  of  a naturally  debilitated  constitu- 
tion, robust  men  with  short  necks,  per- 
sons of  violent  tempers,  and  those  accus- 
tomea  to  give  way  to  fits  of  passion,  and, 
lastly,  literary  men,  and  those  whose  brain 
IS  always  at  work  in  schemes  of  policy 
interest,  or  ambition.  One  of  the  pecu- 
haiEies  of  local  paralysis,  especially  when 
It  afiects  the  head  and  face,  is  that  while 
one  half  of  the  countenance  beams  with 
mirth  and  smiles,  the  other  side  has  the 
cold,  unspeculative  aspect  of  the  dead, 
ihe  loss  of  motion  in  such  cases  is  not 
always  so  marked  as  the  loss  of  sensibility, 
the  patient  sometimes  complaining  of 
pain  in  a part,  which  may  be  cut,  burned, 
or  punctured  without  his  being  sensible 
of  the  fact  by  the  consciousness  of  pain, 
ihe  only  symptoms  by  which  a non-pro- 
tessional  person  could  form  an  opinion  as 
to  a probable  fit  of  palsy  are  constant 
headache,  confusion  of  ideas,  loss  of 
memory,  irapaired  vision,  deafness,  con- 
stantdrowsiness, and  B,  pricking  sensation 
in  some  part  or  other,  generally  that 
about  to  be  attacked. 

Teeatment. — Before  entering  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  we  may  observe, 
that  where  the  disease  has  once  fairly 
manifested  itself  before  medical  relief  has 
been  sought,  the  expectation  of  a radical 
cui-e  IS  next  to  an  impossibility.  The 
tearful  grimaces  of  the  countenance  some- 
times seen  may  be  mitigated,  the  trem- 
bling limbs  may  be  strengthened,  and  the 
sputtermg  articulation  improved,  but  the 
once-sound  man  -will  never  again  be  made 
whole;  some  twitching  of  the  mouth 
some  tremor  of  the  hand,  or  some  drao-.’ 
ging  of  the  foot,  will  remain  to  the  last,  to 
remmd  him  by  contrast  of  what  he  once 
was. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  in  the 
plethoric  and  strong  is  almost  identical 
with  that  given  under  the  head  of  Apo- 
plexy, and  comprises  bleeding  from  the 
jugular  vein  or  arm,  leeches  to  tho  tem- 
ples, a blister  down  the  spine  of  the  neck 
or  cupping-glasses  applied  to  the  nape,  or 
between  the  shoulders ; a powerful  action 
estabhsned  on  tho  bowels  by  calomel 
a oes,  and  elaterium,  or  by  croton  oil  and 
black  draught;  cold  to  tho  head  and 

flf  poultices  to  the 

feet,  and  by  tho  adoption  of  the  antiphlo- 
gistic system.  See  Apoplexy.  If  the 
paralytic  symptoms  continue  after  the 
abatement  of  tho  congestion,  or  state  of 
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Tilcthora,  a scion  sEould  be  formed  in  the 
neck  and  strychnia-the  only  remedy  that 
ncS’ directly  on  the  nervous  system- 
emnloycd.  The  remedy,  however,  is  so 
dangerous,  that  no  non-professional  per- 
son would  he  justified  in  presevdnng  or 
using  it.  The  dose  is  one-Uoelfth  of  a 
Hvlcp  a day.  The  mode  of  using 
this  remedy  is  to  mix  1 grain  of  strychnia 
^th  1 drachm  of  lump  sugar  inti- 
mately in  a mortar,  and  then  to  add 
enough  extract  of  gentian  or  camomile 
t^make  the  whole  into  a mass,  which 
is  to  he  divided  into  twelve  pills,  one  of 
will  oil  is  to  be  ffiven  nigbt  and  morning. 
Prom  the  effect  that  ®trycfinia  sometimes 

nvnduces  it  may  he  necessary  to  stop  the 

^ font  tnstoX  Amuch  « 

being  put  on  the  centre  of  the  blistei 
which  i^s  then  laid  over  the  course  of  the 
nerve  in  the  leg,  arm,  check,  or 
the  affection  may  he  chiefly  situated. 

The  next  a gent  to  strychnia  in  nnportance 
is  onrthat  is  perfectly  free  from  every 

a V,  “ for  a few  hours  every 

set  Slvermacher’s  galvanic 
day  ^ proper  apphea- 

age,  alaig  S snace  around  the 

r ^“finS  up  tUlte  “b»ve  Pr“>"' 

friction  with  tli^  fl<^sh-hrush,  aie  nieans 
which  must  never  he  lost  sig 
bowels  must  he  kept  open 
active  purgatives,  such  as  two  c 1 
rhubarb  pills,  and  a ^vaught  nompo  ^ 

1 scruple  of  powdered  rhubarb,  lUbDcci 


down  in  n ounce  of  peppermint  water,  to 
which  20  drops  of  sal  volatile  is  raided. 

\vhcn  the  bladder  is  aitected  by  the 
palsy,  there  is  often  a painful  retention  of 
he  urine;  in  such  cases,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  use  the  catheter  once  or  twice  a 
dav  When  there  is  a suppression  of  the 
secretion,  draughts  of  linseed  tea  with  a 
few  grains  of  nitre,  and  o or  10  drops  of 
Snefure  of  cantharides, 
two  or  three  times  a day,  or  a pill, 
posed  of  2 gi-ains  ol  camphor,  and  1 gram 
ITov^lm,  ani  the  same  of  ipecacuanha 

^°ChLgc  of  air  and  scene,  with  the  Bath, 
Buxtonror  Cheltenham  ^'^ters  “nd  / 
full  nutritious  diet,  are  indispensable  ad- 
juncts where  the  patient 
nvnem-e  them.  Tonics  and  chalybcaies 

.«ry.  «.d  “S 

ployed  that  the  patient  s strength  shoubl 
S fall  below  a certain  standard. 
Amono-  the  external  remedies  employed 
to  restore  warmth  and  sensation  to  Ji 
limb  the  -practice  of  nrtjcation,  or  stin„ 
with  nettles,  must  not  be  onntted 
Nettle)  ; or  that  of  actipunctu^  ution 
cxehtog  the  part  by  tattoomg  the  hmb 

"^TherT'are  two  forms  of  palsy  which 

mJv  be  cXd  accidental-those  mduced 

rVe  poison  of  lead  and  mercury  and 
which  may  ho  cured  by  removing  the 
ieSng  cLe,  and  expelling  the  mmerds 

^'TALSY'TKEWBLING.-This  form 
i'ALiSx,  and  often  very 

s)  The  » •'i« 

hands’  le-s,  or  head,  and  gradu^  y ex- 
SSg  SvW  the  uhole  tf  J. 

swallowing  is  or  lots  is 

of  cxpressiug  ^;^^^^'^^°'^f,,iidishnoss,  that 

i^S^erslm 

scions,  at  length  ° such  a case 

It  is  in  the  eavhei- 

as  this  that  P treatment  wo 

fited, though  cm  , .„.i,icb,  torcenpi- 

have  so  lately  gi  > .attention  to  the 
tuiaie,  is 

bowols.changcofscenc,  tonic 
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and  wine  ; by  hot  or  cold  salt-water  baths, 
by  friction,  by  stimulating  liniments,  the 
mustard  and  flour,  and  by  the  steady 
employment  of  Pulvermachcr’s  galvanic 
belts. 

PAMPLEGIA. — The  name  given  to 
paralysis  of  the  whole  body.  See  Palsy. 

PANACEA.  — A universal  medicine, 
regarded  as  a specific  for  every  human 
ailment.  Among  the  old  chemists,  the 
worxl  was  also  applied  to  a merciu’ial 
preparation — the  panacea  mercurialis, — 
being  a highly  purified,  or,  as  it  was 
termed,  sweetened  submuriate  of  quick- 
silver, or  calomel ; hence  the  popular 
name  of  sweet  meiwury,  still  applied  to 
that  article. 

PANADA. — A light,  nutritive  food  for 
chilch’en  and  invalids,  made  by  boiling 
over  a slow  fii-e  crumbs  of  bread,  either 
with  water  or  milk,  and  then  beating  into 
it  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs, 
sweetening  to  taste,  and  flavouring  with 
nutmeg,  mace,  lemon,  or  whatever  spice 
or  flavour  is  desired.  The  great  art  in 
making  panada  is  to  add  the  watei’  or 
milk  in  smalt  quantities,  and  only  when 
the  former  addition  has  been  absorbed 
and  thoroughly  blended  with  the  bread. 
"When  milk  is  used,  the  bread-crumbs  are 
first  to  bo  moistened  with  water  over  the 
fire,  and,  when  perfectly  soft,  the  milk  is 
to  be  added. 

PANADO. — A pap  made  from  bread 
for  young  children.  See  above. 

PANCEE.IS,  commonly  known  in  the 
lower  animals  as  the  Sweetbread,  is  a 
large  flat  gland,  somewhat  resembhng  the 
tongue  of  a dog,  composed  of  innumerable 
small  glands,  and  situated  in  what  is 
called  the  epigastric  region,  almost  under 
the  stomach.  Each  small  gland  is  united 
to  its  fellow  by  a minute  duct ; those 
ducts  form  a main  tube,  termed  the  pan- 
creatic duct,  which,  Joining  the  biliiwy 
duct,  eventually  terminates  in  the  duode- 
num, into  which  organ  it  pours  its  salivary 
secretion,  to  assist  in  the  separation  of 
the  chyle  from  the  chyme.  The  special 
object  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  sup- 
posed to  be  to  dilute  the  acrid  quality  of 
the  bile  before  that  fluid  is  poured  upon 
the  digested  aliment. 

PANCEEATIG  JUICE.— The  secre- 
tion of  the  above  organ  has  always  been 
supposed  to  be  necessary  to  perfect  diges- 
tion, but  the  manner  in  which  it  acts 
beneficially  has  never  been  clearly  ex- 
plained, or,  indeed,  discovered.  Dy  some 
physiologists  it  is  supposed  to  subdue  the 
acridity  of  the  bile,  and  by  others  to  have 
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a special  solvent  power  on  those  fatty 
matters  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
acted  on.  But  the  enthe  organ  has  been 
removed  from  dogs,  and  the  pancreas 
known  to  be  hopelessly  diseased  in  men, 
and  digestion  has  nevertheless  remained 
uninfluenced,  either  in  the  one  instance  or 
the  other. 

PAN  IS. — The  Latin  for  bread;  a loaf. 
A word  sometimes  used  by  physicians  in 
their  pi-escriptions,  when  ordering  crumbs 
of  bread  {niicce  pants)  to  be  used  in  pills. 

PANNUS. — A sm-gical  name  for  a 
folded  piece  of  cloth : a tent  for  a wound. 
See  Tent. 

PANNUS. — A name  formerly  given  to 
a disease  of  the  eye ; an  obscuration  of 
the  cornea;  a kind  of  web. 

PANS  A". — The  heartsease.  This  well 
known  and  beautiful  flower,  though  no 
longer  regai’ded  as  of  any  value  in  modern 
practice,  was  once  greatly  esteemed  in 
many  disorders,  particularly  in  epilepsy, 
affections  of  the  lungs,  the  convulsions  of 
teething,  and  several  others,  the  flowers, 
leaves,  and  root  being  employed  either  as 
a decoction  or  a syrup.- 

PAPAVEE  OFFICINALIS.  — The 
poppy.  See  Opium,  and  Poppy-Heads. 

PAPILIONACEOUS.  — A botanical 
order  of  flowers,  so  named  from  the  dis- 
position of  their  petals,  resembling  a but- 
terfly. 

PAPILIO.  — Mnth  extended  wings. 
The  most  familiar  examples  of  this  flower 
are  the  pea,  and  the  blossoms  of  other 
leguminous  plants. 

PAPILLA5. — Small, hard,  conical  eleva- 
tions, in  shape  like  extremely  minute  nip- 
ples. Papillae  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  body,  where  they  serve  the  pm’pose  of 
glands.  Many  eruptive  diseases  present, 
themselves  in  the  first  stage  in  the  form  of 
a crop  of  minute  pimples  or  paiiillae,  which 
disperse  in  dry  scurf,  or  enlarge  and  be- 
come vesicles,  filled  with  a clear  or  straw- 
colom’cd  fluid,  and  eventually  die  and  fall 
off  in  scales  of  dry  cuticle. 

PAPULA. — A pimple;  a small  sup- 
puration with  an  angry  red  point,  the 
consequence  of  an  unhealthy  state  of 
the  system  from  bad  feeding,  or  a sud- 
den change  to  a rich  diet  from  a poor 
one. 

PAEACENTESIS. — This  is  a surgical 
term  for  the  operation  of  perforating  a 
cavity,  to  draw  off  any  collection  of  fluid 
it  may  contain,  as  in  dropsy.  The  prin- 
cipal operations  of  this  nature  arc  per- 
formed on  the  chest  {paracentesis  tho- 
racis), on  the  abdomen  (P.  abdominis) 
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aud  on  tho  skull  (P.  cranii).  Seo  Tap- 
ping. 

PARADISE,  GRAINS  OF.— The 
larger  cardamom  seeds — a beautiful  aro- 
matic carminative;  but  the  lesser  seeds, 
and  of  a smaller  variety,  are  supposed  to 
contain  more  aromatic  properties  than 
the  grains  of  Paradise;  hence  they  are 
generally  prefen-ed  in  pharmacy,  both  in 
making  tinctures  and  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der. See  Cardamoms. 

PARAGORIC. — Any  medicine  of  an 
anodyne  property  to  cure  pain.  See 
Paregoric. 

PARALYSIS. — The  medical  name  for 
Palsy,  which  see. 

PARALYTIC  STROKE.  SeePALST. 

PARAPHYMOSTS,  and  PHYMO- 
SIS. — Names  given  by  surgeons  to  two 
conditions  affecting  the  prepuce  in  men. 
In  the  first,  that  membrane  is  di’awn  behind 
the  glans,  and  in  the  second,  drawn  so 
closely  forward  that  the  glans  cannot  be 
uncovered.  Though  these  eases  are  some- 
times congenital — born  with  the  person — 
in  general  the  accident  is  the  result  of 
disease.  In  either  case  an  operation  is 
the  only  remedy  for  the  misfortune. 

PARAPLEGIA. — A paralysis  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  body,  or  only  of  both 
lower  extremities.  See  Paxst. 

PARASITES. — Medical  men  use  this 
word  to  express  all  living  things  which 
prey  on  man,  whether  within  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  particularly  as  respects 
worms  and  vermin. 

PAREGORIC. — A medicine  to  miti- 
gate pain,  and  comfort  the  system.  Pa- 
regoric elixir  is  the  compound  tincture  of 
camphor  according  to  the  London,  and 
the  tincture  of  opium  and  camphor  ac- 
cording to  the  Edinbm’gh  Pharmacopceia, 
and  is  composed  of  camphor,  opium,  ben- 
zoic acid,  and  oil  of  aniseed,  macerated  in 
proof  spirits  for  seven  or  ten  days,  and 
then  filtered,  each  ounce  of  the  tincture  or. 
paregoric  containing  about  2 grains  of 
opium.  Paregoric,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity  given,  may  be  made  to  act  as  a stimu- 
lant, sedative,  or  as  an  expectorant;  in 
which  latter  form,  in  coughs,  colds,  and 
other  bronchial  affections,  it  is  chiefly 
employed  in  doses  of  from  one-half  to 
drachms.  There  is  another  preparation 
of  the  same  name,  called  the  Scotch  pare- 
goric elixir,  used  as  an  antispasmodic  in 
addition  to  the  other  purposes  for  which 
the  first  or  English  paregoric  is  employed ; 
but  as  it  contains  double  the  quantity  of 
opium,  the  dose  is  consequently  just  one- 
half  ol  that  of  tho  first.  See  Opium. 


PARE  IRA  BR.-VVA.-Tho  wild  or 
bastard  vine ; a climbing  plant,  native  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  the  only  part  used  in 
medicine;  it  is  imported  in  round,  flat,  or 
irregular  masses,  some  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  from  half  a foot  to  two  feet 
long;  it  is  fibrous,  devoid  of  smell,  and 
of  a slightly  sweetish  taste,  but  leaves  a 
bitter  sensation  in  the  mouth. 

Its  principal  action  on  tho  system  is  as 
a diuretic,  and  the  diseases  in  which  it  is 
chiefly  employed  are  dyspepsia,  urethral 
discharges,  such  as  gleets,  and  chronic 
affections  of  the  bladder ; care  being  taken 
not  to  employ  it  in  any  case  where  there 
is  active  inflammatory  action  going  on. 
An  infusion  of  the  root  is  the  general  form 
in  which  this  medicine  is  employed,  but 
its  powers  are  augmented  when  combined 
as  below,  and  when  given  in  half  wine- 
glassfuls  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Take  of — 

Pareira  brava  and  Dan- 
delion root,  of  each, 
cut  or  bruised  ...  1 ounce. 

Boiling  water  ...  2 pints. 

Infuse  for  six  hours,  strain,  and  when  cold 
put  the  mixture  in  a well-closed  bottle. 

PARENCHY’MA. — A ternj  applied  by 
anatomists  to  the  solid  tissues  of  any 
organ,  apart  from  the  vessels,  arteries,  or 
veins  that  pass  through  or  come  out  of  its 
structure.  The  solid  part  of  the  lungs, 
liver,  and  other  glands  and  organs. 

PARIETAL. — The  name  of  the  two 
lateral  bones  of  the  skull,  imited  above  by 
the  sagittal  suture,  formed  by  the  inter- 
lacing of  the  two  parietal  bones ; joined 
below  to  the  temporal  by  the  squamous 
suture ; behind  to  the  occipital  bone  by 
the  lamboid  suture,  and  imited  in  front 
to  the  frontal  bone  by  the  coronal  suture. 

PARILINE. — A name  given  to  the 
active  principle  of  the  sarsaparilla. 

PARMENTIER’S  ASTRINGENT 
GARGLE. — This,  a once  somewhat  cele- 
brated nostrum  for  relaxed  sore  throats,  is 
composed  of  a decoction  of  oak  bark  and 
rose  leaves  in  soft  water,  in  the  proportions 
of  1 ounce  of  the  first,  1 drachm  of  the 
second,  to  1 pint  of  the  last ; the  strained 
liquor  is  then  sweetened  with  honey,  and  a 
drachm  of  alum  dissolved  in  the  whole,  the 
gargle  being  used  three  or  four  times  aday. 

PARONYCHIA.  — A slow-forming 
and  extremely  painful  abscess,  occurring 
under  the  nail  of  any  of  the  fingers  or 
thumb.  See  Whitlow. 

PAROTID  GLAND.— The  name  of 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  sail- 
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vary  glands  of  tlie  system.  This  organ, 
the  chief  source  of  the  saliva  expended  in 
mastication,  is  of  a quadrilateral  shape, 
situated  partly  behind  and  partly  under 
the  ear  on  each  side,  between  the  external 
auditory  passage,  the  mastoid  process  by 
the  temporal  bone,  and  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  extending  above  to  the  zigoma 
of  the  cheek  bone,  and  forward  to  the 
masseter  muscle.  The  parotid  gland  lies 
with  its  base  outwards  and  the  apex  in- 
wards, from  which  proceeds  the  duct  that 
carries  into  the  mouth  the  secretion  of  the 
organ.  This  duct,  after  passing  over  the 
masseter,  perforates  the  buccinator  va.\xsc\b, 
and  enters  the  mouth  through  the  lining 
membrane,  exactly  opposite  the  second 
molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  situa- 
tion and  boundaries  of  this  gland,  and  the 
position  of  its  duct,  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  all  sm’geons  operating  in  the 
neck,  as  not  only  the  external  carotid 
artery  and  jugular  vein  pass  through  the 
centre  of  the  gland,  but  many  important 
nerves  are  situated  about  it,  demanding 
the  utmost  skill  and  care  in  operating  in 
a locality  so  beset  with  dangers  to  be 
avoided.  For  the  functions  of  this  gland, 
see  Salivaet  Oegans. 

PAEOTITIS,  or  Oxnanche  Paeo- 
TIDEA. — Names  given  by  physicians  to 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  throat, 
affecting  the  glands  on  either  side  of  the 
neck.  See  Mumps. 

PAEOXYSM. — The  access  or  fit  of  an 
ague,  a fever,  or  any  disease.  The  ex- 
acerbation, or  fit  of  a disease. 

PAESLEY  (Apium) . — This  well-known 
culinary  herb,  though  no  longer  included 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  possesses  medicinal 
virtues  which  at  least  merit  a mention  in 
a work  of  this  kind,  as  in  cases  of  necessity 
it  may  be  used  always  with  safety,  and 
often  with  great  benefit.  Parsley  acts  on 
the  system  as  a diuretic,  emmenagogue, 
and  as  a carminative.  In  all  affections  of 
the  bladder  and  kidneys,  gravel  or  stone, 
this  plant  was  formerly  very  largely  used, 
while  the  seeds,  taken  two  or  three  times 
a day,  will  be  found  to  exert  a striking 
effect  on  the  secretion  of  the  uterus,  in 
which  respect,  indeed,  it  may  bo  often 
used  with  advantage.  A poultice  made 
of  the  bruised  leaves  and  stems,  with 
vinegar  and  water,  was  at  one  time  con- 
sidered a specific  for  the  bite  of  all  veno- 
mous reptiles.  Parsley,  chewed,  has  the 
property  of  destroying  any  foctor  in  the 
breath,  or  the  smell  imparted  to  it  from 
spirits,  onions,  or  other  articles. 

Fools’  parsley  is  an  extremely  dangerous 
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herb,  growing  wild  in  dry,  sandy  places, 
and  being  not  unlike  the  true  garden 
pai'sley,  has  often  led  to  serious  conse- 
quences. 

PAESNIP. — It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  of  this  edible  and  well-known  root, 
than  that  it  is  nutritious,  and  with  many 
persons  easy  of  digestion ; it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  the  potato,  as  it  con- 
tains more  than  90  out  of  100  parts  of 
saccharine  matter.  Its  medicinal  proper- 
ties are  somewhat  heating,  and  on  that 
account  it  should  not  be  given  to  patients 
at  all  prone  to  inflammatory  action.  See 
Food. 

PAETUEITION.— A bringing  forth  ; 
a being  in  labour — a word  derived  from 
partus,  a birth.  See  Laboue. 

PAEULIS. — Another  name  for  an  in- 
flammation, swelling,  or  an  abscess  in  the 
gums. 

PAE  VAGUM. — A name  given  by 
anatomists  to  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves. 
See  Neeves. 

PASTILLES. — Small  conical  masses, 
composed  of  carbon,  spices,  and  essential 
oils,  which  when  ignited  emit  fumes  of 
incense. 

Fumigating  pastilles,  though  very  plea- 
sant to  inhale  in  a lady’s  boudoii’,  are  by 
no  means  well  adapted  for  a sick  chamber, 
where  then.’  heavy  sweetness  and  perfume 
is  more  likely  to  produce  nausea  and 
headache  than  impart  pleasui'e  or  re- 
freshment. 

PATELLA. — The  kneecap  ; a small, 
flat,  round  bone,  which,  firmly  attached  to 
the  muscular  tendons  and  ligaments  of  both 
the  leg  and  thigh,  is  kept  like  a moveable 
shield  in  front  of  the  knee  joint,  to  cover 
the  articulation  from  accident,  and  afford 
a place  on  which  to  rest  the  body  when  in 
a kneeling  position.  The  patella  is  some- 
times displaced,  and  occasionally  broken. 
See  Feactuee  of  Kistee-cap. 

PATHETIC. — The  name  given  to  the 
fom'th  pair  of  nerves.  See  Nerves. 

PATHOLOGY. — The  science  which 
treats  of  the  preternatural  condition  of 
the  human  body ; the  aim  of  which  is  to 
discover  the  cause,  nature,  and  difference 
of  diseases.  Physiology  and  pathology 
are  so  intimately  united,  that  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  one  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding  of  the  other. 
The  science  of  pathology  is  differently 
divided,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher.  The  following  arrangement  is  one 
of  tho  simplest  systems  now  m vogue  : — 

1st.  Pathology  of  the  fluids. 

2nd.  Structui'al  pathology. 
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3rd.  Pathology  of  the  circulating 
organs. 

4th.  Pathology  of  the  nervous  system. 

6th.  The  pathology  of  the  mind  in  its 
relation  to  the  body. 

PE  A- MEAL. — This  very  nutritious 
article,  whether  used  as  a thickener  for 
soups,  made  into  puddings,  or  eaten  as  a 
hrose  or  porridge,  is  equally  worthy  of 
notice,  containing  as  it  does  so  many  of 
the  best  principles  of  nutrition.  For 
mode  of  preparation  and  general  utility, 
see  Meal. 

PEAR.  — This  delicious  fruit,  like  most 
of  oiu’  finest  fruits,  belongs  to  the  Natural 
order  Mosacew,  and  is  botanically  known  as 
the  Fyrus  communis.  From  the  large 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  contained 
in  the  pear,  and  the  abundance  of  its  juice, 
it  has  been  long  used  for  the  pm’pose  of 
obtaining  a fermented  liquor — perry- 
forming  a sweet,  sub-acid,  and  most 
grateful  drink  in  warm  weather. 

PEARLASH. — An  impure  carbonate 
of  potass,  burnt  red-hot  to  render  it  more 
pure.  See  Potass. 

PEARL  BARLEY. — Barley  freed  from 
its  husks,  and  formed  into  round  grains 
about  the  size  of  small  shot,  of  a pearly 
whiteness,  from  whence  its  name.  See 
Oatmeal. 

PEARL  POWDER. — A subnitrate  of 
bismuth,  prepared  in  a peculiar  manner, 
so  as  to  obtain  a brilliant  pearly-white 
powder.  Used  as  a cosmetic,  chiefly  by 
£lCt!r6SS6S. 

PEARL-WHITE.— The  same  as  the 
above.  A subnitrate  of  bismuth. 

PEAS.  — There  is  no  member  of  the 
family  of  lentils  that  approaches  the  pea 
in  its  flesh-forming  properties;  hence  its 
great  value  as  a dietetic  agent.  ThePi.ww 
sativa,  the  botanical  name  of  this  legu- 
minous plant,  is  too  weU  known  to  need 
description  ; and  whether  partaken  of  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  growth,  as  green  peas, 
or  when,  bard  and  white  with  keeping, 
they  are  reduced  to  powder,  they  are 
equally  serviceable  to  man  as  a food, 
though  their  flesh-forming  and  sustaining 
properties  are  only  obtained  from  the 
mature  seed.  See  Food  and  Meal. 

PEAS-ISSUE. — The  article  formerly  so 
frequently  employed  to  establish  running 
sores,  under  this  name,  before  the  modern 
seton  was  substituted  for  the  clumsy  issue, 
was  not  a pea,  but  the  hard,  blighted  bud 
of  the  orange  blossom,  smoothly  turned 
on  a lathe,  and  perforated  with  a hole,  by 
which  it  was  strung  in  long  strings.  See 
Setoe. 


PECCANT  HUMOURS.-A  name  for- 
merly given  to  any  kind  of  diseased  or 
unhealthy  fluids  of  the  body;  thin  and 
foetid  discharges,  or  any  abnormal  state  of 
the  secretions, 

PECTINiEUS. — The  name  of  a muscle 
of  the  thigh,  which,  rising  from  the  rim  of 
tfie  pelvis,  and  inserted  into  fhefeitior,  or 
thigh  bone,  assists  to  flex  the  limb,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  rotate  it  outwards. 

PECTORAL. — Belonging  to  the  chest. 
Pectoral  lozenges,  pectoral  mixtures,  or 
pectoral  plasters,  are  substances  employed 
to  relieve  the  chest  from  any  oppression,  as 
in  colds,  coughs,  or  bronchial  afiections, 
by  causing  a discharge  of  the  phlegm  or 
hardened  mucus,  which  generally  obstructs 
the  air-passages  in  such  cases. 

PECTORALIS  AIAJOR  axd  P. 
MINOR. — The  name  of  two  sets  of 
broad,  flat  muscles,  which  lise  from  the 
breast-bone  and  ribs,  and  being  inserted 
into  the  arm  and  shoulder,  serve  to  draw 
the  arm  forward  on  the  breast  to  strike 
out,  as  in  boxing,  and  also  to  elevate  or 
draw  up  the  body  when  the  hands  are 
flxed  above. 

PECTORALS  are  a class  of  medicines 
which  allay  or  soothe  a cough ; of  these  the 
most  common  are  the  syrups  of  tolu  and 
squills,  paregoric,  honey,  ammoniacum, 
liquorice,  linseed,  aniseed,  spermaceti, 
olive  and  almond  oil,  spruce,  and  syrup  of 
poppies. 

PECTORILOQUY. — A peculiar  sound 
emitted  from  the  chest  in  speaking  when 
the  lungs  are  ulcerated,  or  cavities  formed 
in  their  substance.  One  of  the  sounds  in- 
dicated by  the  stethoscope,  or  to  the  ear, 
if  placed  over  the  part,  and  the  patient  is 
requested  to  speak,  is  that  the  voice  to  the 
listener  seems  to  come  from  the  chest  in- 
stead of  the  mouth ; hence  the  term  pec- 
toriloquy, speaking  from  the  breast.  See 
Stethoscope. 

PEDICLE,  OK  PEDICULUS.— The 
small  footstalk  of  a leaf,  when  used  in  a 
botanical  sense ; but  medically  the  second 
is  the  name  given  to  a filthy  parasite  found 
in  the  hair,  and  on  the  bodies  of  the 
diseased  and  du’ty.  For  the  eradication 
of  such  vermin,  see  Skin,  Diseases  of. 

PE D I LU VI UAL  — The  professional 
name  for  a bath  for  the  feet,  whether  hot 
or  cold,  though  when  prescribed  it  almost 
always  implies  a bath  of  hot  water  tor  the 
feet. 

PELLAGRA.— A very  foul  condition 
of  the  skin,  in  whicli  the  cutielc  loses  all 
itsnatural  characters,  becoming  squamous, 
or  scaly,  diw,  discoloured,  and  tbickened ; 
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tlie  result  of  bad  living,  and  constant  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  The  disease  is 
only  foimd  among  the  squalid  and  poor  of 
those  inhabiting  warm  climates. 

PELLETORY  OF  SPAIN  {Pj/re- 
threum). — The  dried  root  of  this  plant  is 
the  only  part  of  it  used  in  medicine  in  this 
coimti-y  ; and  though  it  has  been  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  nem’algia,  and  as  adis- 
cutient  when  applied  to  the.skin,  it  is  now 
ordy  used  as  an  errhine,  or  snuff,  when 
reduced  to  powder  and  mixed  ■ndth  other 
ingredients ; and  as  a sialogogue,  to  cause 
the  flow  of  saliva,  for  which  purpose,  by 
the  copious  action  it  provokes  on  the  sah- 
vary  glands  when  chewed,  it  has  been 
found  often  of  great  benefit  in  toothache, 
and  in  some  conditions  of  neuralgic  head- 
ache. Pelletoi’y  of  Spain  has  a warm, 
shaiq),  pungent  taste,  and  dh’ectly  it  enters 
the  mouth  exerts  its  action  on  the  various 
salivary  glands,  causing  an  abundant  flow 
of  their  secretion. 

PELLETORY  OF  THE  WALL,— 
the  name  of  the  common  Enghsh  PeUe- 
tory.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a decoction, 
sweetened  with  honey,  for  chronic  asthmas, 
and  the  hard,  dry  coughs  of  old  age. 

PELLICLE. — A term  used  by  sur- 
geons to  express  the  first  delicate  fonna- 
tion  of  the  skin  that  appears  over  a healing 
ulcer  or  open  sore ; and  by  chemists,  for 
the  film  that  rises  on  certain  fluid  prepa- 
rations, like  that  which  may  be  observed 
foi-ming  on  a bowl  of  boiled  milk  set 
aside  to  cool,  before  the  fii-m  skin  is  estab- 
lished, that  is  certain  to  rise  when  the 
milk  becomes  cold.  Any  very  thin,  trans- 
parent membrane,  like  that  which  encloses 
the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

PELVIS,  THE. — An  irregular  bony 
cavity,  constituting  the  basin  of  the  hips, 
open  above  and  below,  and  having  large 
cavities  on  either  side,  for  the  transmission 
of  arteries  and  nerves,  and  the  passage  of 
muscles  inside  and  out.  The  pelvis  is 
made  up  of  several  bones ; thus  the  back 
consists  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  the 
os  sacrum,  composed  of  five  pieces,  and 
terminated  by  the  os  coccygis,  con- 
sisting of  four  bones,  which  bend  forward 
and  upward,  somewhat  like  a cuckoo’s 
beak,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name  of 
coccyx.  The  sides  and  front  are  formed 
by  two  bones  in  the  adult,  but  in  childhood 
and  youth  by  six ; the  set  of  three  on  each 
side  becoming  at  adult  ago  one  compact 
bone.  These  two  side  bones  are  called 
the  ossa  innomhiata  ; though  for  the  con- 
venience of  description  they  arc  always 
spoken  of  as  separate.  Thus  each  os  in- 
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nomhiatum  consists  of  the  os  ilium,  the 
haunch  or  flank  bone,  the  part  generally 
denominated  the  hip ; the  os  ischium 
below,  upon  which  the  body  rests  when 
seated,  and  the  os  ptibis,  or  share  bone,  in 
front,  where  it  is  firmly  joined  to  its  fellow 
in  the  middle  of  the  body,  at  what  ana- 
tomists call  the  symphysis  pubis,  or  union 
of  the  two  bones.  A shallow,  cficular 
cavity  at  the  inferior  and  lateral  extremity 
of  each  os  ilium,  called  acetabulum,  re- 
ceives the  head  of  the  thigh  bone,  and 
forms,  when  the  two  are  articulated,  the 
hip  joint.  The  holes  observed  in  the 
sacrum  are  the  apertures  through  which 
the  spinal  marrow,  having  descended  the 
vertebral  column,  terminates  in  eight 
nervous  cords,  called  from  their  stream- 
ing appearance  the  cauda  eqiiina,  or  the 
horse’s  tail.  The  various  bones  and  aper- 
tures entering  into  -the  formation  of  the 
pelvis,  give  names  to  the  muscles,  vessels, 
nerves,  and  ligaments  that  belong  to  the 
cavity,  or  take  their  rise  from  it.  The 
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1.  The  last  Lumbar  Vertebra.  2.  The  Ilium. 
3.  Os  Coccygis,  slightly  elongated,  to  show,  6, 
the  point  or  beak.  4.  The  Ischium.  5.  The 
Symphysis,  or  junction  of  the  two  bones  of  the 
Pubes.  7.  The  Sacrum. 

pelvis  contains  the  bladder,  most  of  the 
intestines,  the  ureters,  imd  spermatic 
cords  in  man,  and  the  uterus  in  the  female. 
The  pelvis  is  always  wider  from  hip  to 
hip,  or  ilium  to  ilium,  in  women  than  in 
men ; and  on  the  amjrlc  capacity  of  this 
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cavity  in  all  directions  in  tlie  former,  de- 
pends tlio  facility  and  often  safety  of  tlie 
woman’s  confinement,  especially  as  respects 
the  dimensions  of  the  inner  rim. 

The  annexed  cut  will  show  the  relative 
situations  of  the  dillercnt  bones,  with  their 
names. ' 

PELVIS  AUEIS. — A name  given  to 
the  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

PELVIS  CEREBRI,  or  the  Basin  of 
the  Brain,  as  that  portion  near  the  ven- 
tricles, and  known  as  the  infundihulum, 
is  sometimes  called.  The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a cavity  in  the  kidney,  between 
the  organ  itself  and  the  commencement  of 
the  ureters.  See  Kidney,  cut  of. 

PEMPHIGUS. — An  obstinate  cuta- 
neous disease  of  a vesicular  character,  in 
which  the  eruption  becomes  filled  with  a 
pellucid  fluid.  Like  all  eruptive  diseases, 
this  form  is  always  succeeded  and  attended 
by  a certain  amount  of  fever  and  consti- 
tutional disturbance.  The  disease  is  most 
prevalent  among  the  poor  and  ill-clad ; but 
generally  gives  way  to  alteratives,  change 
of  diet,  and  the  mineral  acids,  with  bark 
or  quinine. 

PENICILLUS. — A name  applied  by 
surgeons  to  a doubled  piece  of  lint  or 
cloth,  used  in  the  form  or  for  the  purpose 
of  a tent.  See  Tent. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  secreting 
extremities  of  the  great  vein  of  the  liver, 
the  vena  porta. 

PENNYROYAL  (Pulegium).  — This 
aromatic  herb,  though  now  chiefly  used  to 
flavour  sausages,  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  all  the  family  of  the  mints  to  which  it. 
. belongs,  both  as  a carminative,  incases  of 
flatulence,  and  still  more  a.®  an  emmena- 
gogue,  for  which  purpose,  givgn  either  in 
infusion  or  decoction,  it  becomes  a medi- 
cine of  great  value,  possessing  the  advan- 
tage of  acting  dnectly  on  the  womb 
without  affecting  any  other  organ,  or 
exposing  the  female  to  the  risk  of  catching 
cold,  a danger  which  attends  too  many  of 
the  usual  articles  employed  as  emmena- 
gogues.  The  active  principle  of  the  pen- 
nyroyal resides  in  an  essential  oil,  used 
to  make  the  pennyroyal  water.  Sec 
Waters. 

PEPPER. — Under  this  head  we  shall 
treat  of  all  those  spices  used  as  condi- 
ments which  have  not  already  been  dis- 
posed of.  The  general  characteristics  of  all 
peppers  are  a hot,  fiery  taste,  a pungent 
aromatic  odour  ; they  are  partially  soluble 
in  water,  and  act  on  the  system  as  stimu- 
lants, anti-spasmodics,  and  carminatives. 
The  chief  of  the  peppers  in  common  use 


are  the  black,  white,  the  long,  and  the 
pimento  or  allspice. 

Black  Peppee  is  the  ripe  berry  of  a 
creeping  plant,  the  Piper  nif/rum,  a native 
of  the  East  Indies.  The  fruit  grows  in 
clusters  of  tw'cnty  or  thirty  together,  or 
else  hangs  in  bunches  like  currants.  The 
berry,  at  first  green,  becomes  red  as  it 
ripens,  when  it  is  gathered  and  exposed  to 
the  sun  to  dry.  Under  the  great  heat  of 
a tropical  sun,  the  pepper  soon  loses  its 
bright  colour,  and  becomesof  a dark  brown, 
nearly  approaching  to  black.  This,  when 
well  grown  and  dried,  is  the  strongest  of 
all  ordinary  peppers. 

White  Peppee.  — This,  the  most 
esteemed  of  the  two.  Piper  album,  is  less 
pungent  than  the  black,  though  certainly 
the  purest  spice,  and  is  merely  the  black 
pepper  denuded  of  its  husk.  To  prepare 
white  pepper,  the  largest  and  soimdest  of 
the  beiTies  are  first  collected,  then  thrown 
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into  sea  water  for  some  days,  taken  out 
and  rubbed  in  canvas,  to  remove  the 
husks ; they  are  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
carefully  packed  for  exportation. 

Though  prescribed  as  a warm  carmina- 
tive, pepper  is  seldom  employed  alone, 
except  so  far  ns  it  is  taken  ns  a condiment 
with  food,  and  is  usually  given  medici- 
nally in  the  shape  of  tincture  or  elec^ 
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tuary,  ai’omatic  confection,  or  some  other 
forms. 

Long  Peppek. — This  is  an  extremely 
strong,  hot,  and  pungent  pepper,  much 
resembling  cayenne  in  its  strength,  though 
possessing  all  the  aromatic  properties  of 
the  white  and  black  peppers.  The  Fiper 
long  urn  grows  in  long,  tapering,  pod- 
shaped  fruit,  with  a corrugated  cuticle 
somewhat  resembling  a catkin,  only  more 
tapering,  and  of  a dark  brownish  black 
•'Colour.  Long  pepper  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  aromatic  tincture,  and  of  a 
confection  given  as  a warm  stomachic  to 
persons  of  weak  or  languid  digestion,  and 
to  those  affected  with  pUes ; the  dose  being 
about  half  a teaspoonful  twice  a day  for  the 
latter,  and  a small  teaspoonful  an  hour 
before  dinner  for  the  former. 


LONG  PEPPEE. 

All  the  pepper  tribe  of  plants  belong  to 
■the  Natural  orflcr  Piperacece,  and  contain 
a gummy  colouring  matter,  starch,  woody 
fibre,  gallic  and  tannic  acid, -resin,  earthy 
matters,  and  alkaline  salts;  their  active 
principle  depending  upon  a powerful  con- 
crete oil  co.\\c(\.  piperm. 

Allspice,  or  Pimento,  sometimes 
-called  Jamaica  Pepper,  has  already  been 
noticed  under  the  head  of  Allspice,  which 
see,  and  Cayenne. 

PEPPER.MINT,  the  Mentha  piperitis, 
•is  the  most  familiar  and -generally  used  of 
■523 


all  the  family  of  mints,  and  as  a medieine, 
one  of  the  most  useful. 

The  active  properties  of  the  peppermint 
depend  upon  an  essential  oil,  of  which  tho 
plant  yields  by  distillation  a large  quan- 
tity. It  is  this  essential  oil  which,  in  one 
form  or  other,  is  the  article  used  in  medi- 
cine. Dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  and 
stained  green  with  parsley,  it  makes  the 
essence  of  peppermint,  so  extensively  sold 
in  stamped  bottles.  Dissolved  in  spu'its 
of  wine,  without  colouring,  and  mixed 
with  gum,  starch,  and  sugar,  it  makes  the 
grateful  and  refreshing  confection  known 
as  peppermint  lozenges ; and  again,  when 
a small  quantity  of  the  colom’less  essence 
is  rubbed  down  with  sugar,  mixed  with 
water,  and  finally  filtered  through  mag- 
nesia, it  makes  the  peppermint  water,  or 
julep,  so  frequently  used  as  a vehicle  in 
mixtures  for  the  drugs  combined  with  it. 
Formerly  all  these  medicinal  waters  were 
distilled  from  the  plants  or  herbs  from 
which  they  obtained  their  names ; but  now 
they  are  almost  all  prepared  in  the  above 
manner.  Peppermint,  in  any  of  its  foi'ms, 
is  a warm,  aromatic  cordial,  a carminative 
and  stimulant,  and  in  cases  of  colic  or 
flatulence  is  as  useful  and  certain  a 
remedy  as  can  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. A few  drops  or  the  essence  of  pep- 
permint, and  the  same  of  the  essence  or 
tincture  of  ginger,  either  m water  or  on  a 
lump  of  sugar,  will  be  found  to  afford  im- 
mediate relief  in  cases  of  flatulence  and 
colic. 

PEPSINE. — An  artificial  gastric  juice, 
recommended  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  that  natui-al  secretion.  See 
Gasteic  Juice. 

PER. — A Latin  preposition,  signifying 
by  or  through,  and  often  used  as  a prefix 
to  chemical  compounds  as  the  opposite  of 
pro,  the  former  signifying  7nore  or  the 
most,  the  latter  less  or  the  least ; thus  a 
prot-oxide  indicates  one  atom,  or  tho 
smallest  proportion  of  oxygen  the  article 
can  absorb ; while  a per-oxide  signifies 
txuo,  three,  or  more  atoms,  the  utmost 
amount  of  oxygen  it  can  take  up.  Some 
minerals  have  three  strengths  of  oxygen, 
as  indicated  by  their  prefixes, — prot-oxide, 
1 atom;  deut-oxide,  2 atoxns ; and  per- 
oxide, or  3 atoms. 

PERCUSSION.— By  this  term  is  un- 
derstood the  art  of  examining  internal 
organs  by  moans  of  tho  sound  elicited  by 
striking  tho  part  over  them  with  tho 
lingers,  or  by  means  of  striking  on  a plate 
of  ivory  or  wood  placed  above  the  part. 
Percussion  applied  over  any  of  the  hollow 
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viscera  containinf^  air,  elicits  a clear  sound. 
If  the  air  should  ho  mixed  with  fluid, 
however,  the  sound  is  greatly  modified, 
and  when  applied  over  solid  viscera,  or 
collections  of  fluid,  tho  sound  evoked  is 
dull.  The  subject  will  be  resumed  under 
Stethoscope,  when  the  science  of  Auscul- 
tation will  be  more  fully  treated. 

PERFORAHS  and'  PERFORATUS. 
— Muscles  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The 
hrst  are  so  named  because  they  go  through 
or  perforate  the  tendons  of  the  perforatus, 
as  both  proceed  to  the  fingers  or  the  toes, 
to  flex  or  bend  their  several  joints. 

PERICARDIUM.  — The  fibrous  bag 
which  contains  the  heart.  Like  other 
structures  of  the  body,  tho  pericardium 
is  subject  to  disease,  particularly  to  in- 
flammation and  the  accumulation  of 
water.  The  first  is  called  peeicaeditis, 
OP  acute  inflammation  of  the  bag  of  the 
heart;  a disease  whoso  symptoms  and 
treatment  demand  the  closest  attention 
and  the  most  experienced  skill  to  under- 
stand or  conduct  vath  success.  The  other 
disease  is  called  hxdeopb  peeicaedi,  or 
HTDEO  PEEiCAEDiuii,  Or  di'opsy  of  the 
bag  of  the  heart. 

PERICARP. — The  external  covering 
of  fruit  and  seeds. 

PERICARDIUM.  — Medicines  for- 
mei'ly  apiplied  to  the  wrist  {carpus)  to 
cure  agues. 

PERICHONDRIUM.— An  anatomi- 
cal name  for  the  synovial  membrane  over 
cartilages. 

PERICRANIUM. — The  periosteum  of 
the  skull;  the  fibrous  membrane; common^ 
to  all  bones  in  this  situation,  called  yjerf- 
cranium. 

PERINiEUM.  — The  space  between 
the  pubes  and  the  fundament,  so  named 
from  the  medial  line  or  seam  that  exists 
there.  The  space  is  bounded  on  either 
side  by  the  bones  of  the  ischium,  or  the 
nates.  Small  and  circumscribed  as  this 
space  is,  its  anatomy  is  of  consequence  to 
the  surgeon,  as  through  this,  and  close  to 
the  central  seam,  he  has  to  make  his  inci- 
sion in  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  It  is 
the  tension  of  this  integument  in  the  last 
stage  of  labour  that  renders  the  actual 
delivery  of  the  head  often  so  critical. 

The  diseases  which  occur  in  this  place 
are  cancer — generally  called  the  sweep’s 
cancer,  from  such  persons  being  most 
frequently  aflccted  with  cancer  in  that 
situation,  caused  by  the  irritation  and 
friction  of  the  soot ; and  a fistulous 
passage,  extending  from  the  perina^um  to 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra  in  men — a disease 


known  as  fistula  in  perinao.  I’l-om  (he 
close  approximation  of  the  bladder,  and 
the  thinness  of  the  integument,  kicks  or 
falls  on  this  part  arc  often  very  serious, 
and  sometimes  fatal;  for  with  females 
the  womb  is  in  near  proximity,  and  may 
also  be  seriously  injured  by  such  assaults 
or  accidents.  In  such  cases,  the  liot  hip- 
bath, fomentations,  and  prerhaps  leeches, 
will  afford  relief. 

PERIOSTEUM.  — A thin,  tough, 
transparent  membrane,  investing,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  every  bone  in  the 
body,  entering  into  all  their  depressions 
and  cavities,  and,  while  firmly  adhering 
to  the  bone,  giving  insertion  to  the 
muscles  which  move  it.  Insensible  as 
this  membrane  is  when  in  a state  of 
health,  when  inflamed  or  diseased  it  gives 
rise  to  intense  suffering. 

PERIPNEUMONIA.— An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  See 
Pneumonia. 

PERISTALTIC. — A worm-like  motion 
which  is  pierpetually  taking  place  in  the 
bowels,  and  so  called  from  its  constant 
action.  This  writhing,  wriggling  motion 
begins  at  the  duodenum,  and  is  conveyed 
from  one  portion  of  the  tube  to  another,  till 
the  •whole  canal  is  involved  in  this  vermi- 
cular motion ; as  one  portion  falls  another 
rises.  This  muscular  contraction  along  the 
alimentary  canal  has  the  effect  of  slowly 
propelling  forward  the  contents,  prevent- 
ing accumulation  in  any  part,  and  in- 
suring in  due  time  the  expulsion  of  aU 
that  is  valueless  to  the  system.  Though 
this  action  never  ceases,  it  often  falls 
below  its  healthy  standard,  and  becomes 
torpid;  hence  the  constipation  that  suc- 
ceeds such  a diminution  of  the  peristaltic 
movement.  The  principle  upon  which  all 
aperient  medicine  acts  on  the  bowels  is 
that  of  a direct  stimidant  to  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  intestines,  exciting  it  to  an 
increased  worm-like  motion,  which,  with 
the  acidity  of  the  secretions  thro-wn  out 
at  the  same  time,  produces  the  result  we 
understand  by  relaxation  of  the  bowels. 

PERISYSTOLE.  — The  time  of  rest 
between  the  two  actions  of  the  heart,  or 
between  its  contraction  (sgstole)  and  its 
dilatation  (diastole)  : the  momentary 

pause  that  ocem-s  between  these  two  ac- 
tions of  the  heart.  Sec  Heaet. 

PERITONEUM.— A cnl  dc  sac,  as 
the  French  term  a closed  bag,  which, 
like  a man’s  nightcap,  is  shut  in  on  every 
side,  and  can  be  doubled  on  itself.  Ihe 
pcritonajiim  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  in  the  human  anatomy  for  a teacher 
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to  explain  intelligibly  to  liis  pupils,  and 
the  last  that  the  student  is  able  thoroughly 
to  understand.  AA>t,  as  it  is  a very  im- 
portant structure,  and  a knowledge  of  its 
I’unetion  and  action  explains  many  doubt- 
ful circumstances,  wo  will,  by  a continu- 
ance of  our  homely  simile,  endeavour  to 
give  our  readers  an  idea  of  what  the 
peidtoucum  is  like,  and  how  it  performs 
its  duty. 

M"e  have  just  explained,  under  the 
heading  of  Peristaltic  (which  see),  how 
the  bowels  are  from  birth  till  death  con- 
stantly moving  and  gliding  over  each 
other,  in  a worm-hke  perpetual  motion. 
It  will  be  self-evident  to  every  com- 
prehension, that  this  day  and  night 
friction  of  such  delicate  textui’es  as 
those  composing  the  integuments,  would, 
in  the  seventy  yeai's  of  man’s  life,  wear  out, 
or  at  least  in  time  most  seriously  injure 
them.  To  prevent  this  friction,  nature 
has  provided  the  peritoneum,  an  immense 
shut  bag,  like  a man’s  closed  nightcap. 
The  inside — that  portion  out  of  sight — 
presents,  when  cut  open,  a smooth,  glairy 
smTaco,  studded  with  innumerable  vessels, 
always  pouring  out  a thin,  smooth  fluid, 
like  tho  liquid  white  of  an  egg,  allowing 
the  two  sides,  when  rubbed  together,  to 
ghde  over  each  other,  as  if  oiled,  without 
check  or  the  slightest  friction.  The  out- 
side of  this  peritoneal  nightcap  is  rough 
and  granulated,  not  unlike  the  uneven 
texture  of  the  actual  article.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of 
this  immense  bag  lies  in  this,  that  the 
surface  of  the  first  is  close,  smooth,  moist, 
and  shiny,  and,  however  firmly  pressed, 
can  never  grow  together,  or  keep  long 
in  contact;  while  that  of  the  other  is 
rough,  dry,  and  adheres  firmly  to  all  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  This  external 
side,  then,  adheres  to  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen,  and  to  every  portion  of  tho 
intestines,  but  in  such  a manner  that 
between  every  convolution,  or  twist  of 
the  bowels,  a fold  of  peritoneum  accom- 
panies it,  so  that  between  the  bowel 
above  or  below  there  is  always  the  two 
glairy  sides  rubbing  against  each  other, 
and  allowing  the  intestines  to-glido  about 
without  let  or  hindrance,  the  bowels 
being  always  on  the  outside  of  the  bag, 
but  always  gliding  over  the  two  inner 
sides. 

The  peritoneum  is  a serous  membrane, 
and,  in  the  same  way  as  itcovers  tho  bowels, 
lines  and  invests  every  organ  in  tho  ab- 
dominal and  pelvic  cavities.  See  Pelly, 
cut  of.  f 
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PEEITONITIS.— Inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum,  one  of  the  most  rapid  and 
serious  of  all  tho  inflammatory  diseases 
of  the  body. 

Symptoms.  — These  commence  with 
pain  at  some  particular  spot  of  the  ab- 
domen, w'hich  soon,  however,  spreads  over 
tho  whole  surface,  and  in  a few  hours 
often  becomes  so  acute  that  the  weight 
of  the  bed-clothes  aggravates  the  patient’s 
suffering.  The  abdomen  is  everywhere 
hot,  tender  to  the  touch,  and  sometimes 
tense  or  tumid ; the  patient  lies  on  his 
back,  with  his  legs  drawn  closely  up,  and 
bent  over  the  belly;  the  coxmtenance  is 
expressive  of  anxiety  and  anguish ; the 
jiulse  is  hard,  small,  and  contracted, 
though  sometimes  soft  and  full;  the 
bowels  are  confined ; the  water  scanty 
and  high-coloured ; the  tongue  w^hite  and 
moist,  but  soon  becomes  dry  and  brown, 
with  red  edges;  the  breathing  is  short 
and  difficult,  particularly  at  the  inspira- 
tions, the  respu’ation  seeming  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  ribs. 

Peritonitis  often  runs  its  career  in 
twenty-foui’  hoiu's,  and  when  about  to 
terminate  fatally,  the  symptoms  assume 
a typhoid  character,  with  sudden  loss  of 
power,  and  an  abrupt  cessation  of  pain; 
the  countenance  becomes  sharp,  the 
nostrils  pinched,  a dark-coloured  grumous 
fluid  is  ejected  from  the  stomach,  and  the 
abdomen  grows  rapidly  distended  ndth 
wind. 

The  TREATMENT  must  begin  with  local 
and  general  bleeding,  according  to  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  with  the 
warm  bath,  and  by  adopting  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment.  If  the  stomach  is 
unaffected,  the  following  mixture  and 
pills  are  to  be  given  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  preliminary  measm’cs. 

Take  of — 

Tartar  emetic  ...  4 grains. 

Powdered  nitre  ...  20  grains. 

Alint  water  ....  6 ounces. 

Laudanum  . . . . drachms. 

Mix : three  tablespoonfuls  to  bo  given 
at  once,  and  one  every  hour  after. 

Take  of — 

Calomel 24  grains. 

Powdered  opium  . . G grains. 

Extract  of  dandelion  . enough  to 
make  into  a mass.  Mix  well,  and  divide 
into  six  pills : one  to  be  taken  with  the 
first  dose  of  tho  mixture,  and  repeated 
every  two  hours.  When  tho  stomach  is 
affected,  and  there  is  much  sickness,  the 
mixture  must  bo  suspended,  and  the  pills 
given  instead;  nt  the  same  time  the 
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nbdomcn  should  bo  fomented,  and  the 
feet  kept  hot  with  bottles  of  water. 

There  is  another  form  of  this  disease, 
occurring  to  women  between  the  third 
and  fifth  day  after  confinement,  called 
puerperal  peritonitis,  in  which  the  symp- 
toms commence  with  rigors;  but  with 
this  exception,  and  that  of  severe  pains 
in  the  head,  and  the  drying  up  of  all  the 
secretions,  the  characteristics  are  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  former  disease,  while 
the  treatment  to  be  adopted  is  precisely 
similar,  with  such  difference  only  as  age, 
sex,  or  strength  may  justify.  See  Womb, 
Diseases  of. 

PERIZOMA. — A surgical  name  for 
a Bandage,  Girdle,  or  Truss,  which  see. 

PERNIO.  — Another  name  for  chil- 
blains, particularly  those  occurring  on  the 
feet. 

PERON.EDS. — The  name  of  a set  of 
three  muscles,  situated  in  the  leg,  whose 
action  is  partly  to  flex  and  partly  to 
extend  the  limb  and  toes.  Their  names 
are  peronceus  longus,  F.  brevis,  and  P. 
tertiiis;  or  the  long,  short,  and  third 
peronaean  muscles. 

PERRY. — This  agreeable  and  favourite 
beverage,  so  much  used  in  the  West  of 
England,  is,  like  cider,  made  from  a 
particularly  hard,  juicy  fruit,  a pear 
which,  like  the  crab  apples  from  which 
cider  is  made,  is  only  fit  for  such  a 
pm’pose.  Perry  is  obtained  by  pressure 
and  fermentation,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  other  beverage  is  pro- 
cured. 

Perry,  when  well  made,  properly  kept, 
and  bottled,  may  be  rendered  equal  to 
wine  in  its  strength  and  sparkling 
qualities,  while  the  ordinary  article,  used 
as  a general  beverage,  makes  a refreshing 
wholesome  drink,  less  tart  and  more 
agreeable  than  cider. 

PERSICUS  IGNIS.— Persian  fire;  a 
severe  kind  of  carbuncle,  or  a deep-seated 
boil. 

PERSISTENS  FEBRIS.— An  inter- 
mittent fever,  whose  paroxysms  retm-n 
at  regular  periods  or  hours,  without  any 
variation. 

PERSPIRATION.— This  word,  com- 
posed of  spiro,  to  breathe,  and  per,  by  or 
■through,  is  employed  to  'express  the 
system  of  glands  and  ducts  by  means  of 
which  the  breathing  function  of  the  skin 
is  carried  on,  and  the  perspiration  of  the 
body  effected. 

AVe  have  shown,  under  the  head  of 
Animal  Heat,  Lungs,  and  other  subjects, 
fhe  intimate  connection  there  is  between 


the  functions  of  the  skin  and  the  lungs, 
and  explained  that  whatever  affects  one 
of  these  organs  is  sure  to  influence  the 
other.  The  air  taken  into  the  lungs  at 
every  inspiration  converts  the  venous  into 
arterial  blood,  animal  heat  being  generated 
by  the  process,  with  the  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  system ; while  by 
every  expiration  from  the  skin  the  redun- 
dancy of  water  is  thrown  off  from  the 
blood,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  ren- 
dered cool  by  the  process. 

The  organization  by  which  the  import- 
ant function  of  perspiration  is  carried  on 
consists  of  nearly  three  millions  of  glands, 
each  enclosed  in  a sac,  and  embedded  in 
the  base  of  the  true  skin,  and  by  about 
seven  millions  of  tubes  or  ducts,  which, 
rising  from  the  glands,  terminate  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin  in  what  are  called  its 
pores.  The  purposes  which  the  perspira- 
tion effects  in  the  animal  economy  are 
threefold: — 1st,  it  equahzes  the  function 
of  the  lungs ; 2nd,  it  carries  off  the  ex- 
cess of  water  from  the  blood ; and  3rd,  it 
lowers  by  evaporation  the  heat  of  the  skin, 
which  it  renders  soft,  smooth,  and  cool. 
Perspiration,  like  respiration,  is  a func- 
tion perpetually  taking  place,  both  while 
awake  and  when  sleeping,  in  action  and 
in  repose,  though,  like  our  breathing,  it  is 
increased  by  violent  exercise.  Perspira- 
tion not  only  carries  off  from  the  blood  a 
large  amount  of  water,  but  relieves  the 
system  of  many  hmrtful  or  poisonous  in- 
gredients, which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate, 
would  prove  most  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  body. 

" Perspiration  is  of  two  kinds, — that 
which  is  evident  to  the  senses,  and  that  of 
which  we  have  no  consciousness ; or  the 
Sensible  and  Insensible. 

lyisensible  perspiration  is  a constant 
transmission,  by  day  and  night,  of  watery 
particles  through  the  seven  millions  of 
pores  w'hich,  from  the  head  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  are  spread  over  the  cuticular 
covering  of  the  body,  but  which  passes 
off  so  gently,  that,  if  shown  by  the  agency 
of  a powerful  microscope,  it  would  appear 
to  the  eye  like  a vapoury  mist,  rising  in 
diverging  lines  from  every  part  of  the 
body.  By  this  steamy  exhalation,  or  in- 
sensible perspiration,  it  is  calculated  that 
from  TWEXTY  to  THiKTY  OUNCES  of  w.atcr 
are  given  off  in  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Sensible  perepiration  is  that  moisture 
which  exudes  from  the  skin  in  evident 
drops  of  watery  liquid  whenever  any  ex- 
ertion of  the  muscles  or  influence  of  the 
mind  calls  it  forth.  The  amount  of  sen- 
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sible  perspiration  lost  in  each  day  depends 
greatly  on  the  temperament  of  the  person, 
and  the  amount  of  exercise  taken  in  the 
twenty-four  hours ; it  is,  however,  seldom 
under  sixteen  ounces : the  estimated 
amoimt  of  water  thrown  off  from  the 
blood  daily,  from  each  source,  of  sensible 
and  insensible  perspiration,  being  esti- 
mated at  forttf  ounces,  or  between  two 
and  THREE  PINTS,  or  pounds. 

When,  from  inattention  to  cleanliness, 
or  any  other  cause,  the  pores  of  the  skin 
become  blocked  up,  and  perspiration  is 
interrupted,  an  extra  duty  is  thrown  on 
the  lungs,  which  have  to  compensate  for 
the  interrupted  action  of  the  skin  in 
throwing  ofl'  a larger  proportion  of  mois- 
ture than  is  strictly  compatible  with  their 
duty;  hence,  whatever  affects  the  skin, 
exerts  an  influence  on  the  lungs,  and 
vice  versa.  This  is  the  reason  u'hy 
cleanliness  is  so  conducive  to  health,  by 
keeping  open  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and 
allowing  an  uninteiTupted  stream  of  in- 
sensible perspiration  always  to  take  place. 

Large  as  the  quantity  of  water  given 
off  every  day  from  the  body  is,  it  is  some- 
times necessary,  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  to  increase  the  amount  by  medi- 
cines having  a direct  operation  on  the 
glands  and  excretory  ducts  of  the  skin. 
When  a mild  action  only  is  required, 
such  as  is  effected  by  a gentle  moistui;e 
over  the  body,  a class  of  medicines  known 
as  diaphoretics  are  given;  but  when  a 
profuse  discharge  is  required,  such  as  is 
called  a thorough  sweat,  the  agents  known 
as  sudorifics  are  employed.  See  Skin. 

PEETUSSIS. — The  medical  name  for 
Hooping  Cough,  which  see. 

PEEUVIAN  BALSAM.— A resinous, 
semi-fluid  exudation,  from  the  Myroxylon 
J^eruiferum,  having  an  aromatic,  balsamic 
odour,  is  of  a somewhat  analogous  cha- 
racter to  the  balsam  of  tolu,  and,  like 
that  article,  used  as  an  expectorant  in 
coughs  and  bronchial  affections. 

PEEUVIAN  BAEK. — Jesuits’  or  cin- 
chona bark ; one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
all  our  vegetable  tonics.  The  tree  which 
yields  this  well-known  drug  is  a native 
of  South  America,  growing,'  however,  in 
gi-eater  perfection  in  Peru  than  in  any  of 
the  other  American  states  south  of  the 
Isthmus.  The  bark  is  the  only  part  of 
the  tree  used  in  medicine,  and,  till  the 
discovery  of  quinine,  the  powder  of  the 
dried  bark  was  the  universal  form  in 
which  the  drug  was  exhibited  as  a tonic 
and  febrifuge.  The  chief  preparations  of 
Peruvian  bark  are  the  simple  and  com- 
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pound  tinctures,  the  dose  as  a stomachic 
and  tonic  being  from  1 to  2 cbachms  of 
either ; the  infusion,  the  dose  of  which  is 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce;  the 
powder,  the  dose  being,  as  a tonic,  from  a 
scruple  to  half  a drachm,  and  as  a febri- 
fuge, from  1 to  3 drachms ; lastly,  the 
extract,  of  which  from  6 grains  to  half  a 
scruple  may  be  given  twice  a day.  See 
Bark,  and  Quinine. 

PES.— The  foot. 

PESSAEY. — The  name  given  to  a set 
of  surgical  appliances,  made  of  boxwood 
or  Indian  rubber,  and  of  various  shapes. 
Some  are  completely  round,  others  oval 
or  oblong,  while  some  resemble  flat  discs, 
perforated  in  the  centre;  others,  again, 
are  shaped  somewdiat  like  a smaU  pestle. 
The  object  for  which  the  pessary  is  em- 
ployed is  to  support  the  neck  of  the  womb 
in  the  diseases  known  as  prolapsiis  and 
procidentia  uteri,  the  implement  being 
passed  up  the  vagina  to  support  the  organ, 
or  answer  the  pm-pose  of  a plug,  See 
Womb,  Diseases  oe. 

PESTILENCE.— This  word,  derived 
from  pestis,  a plague,  signifies  any  disease 
that  becomes  epidemic,  and  assumes  ma- 
lignant characters.  Owing  to  om'  im- 
proved sanitary  arrangements,  the  laws 
of  quarantine,  and  the  general  spread  of 
intelligence,  those  pestilential  visitations 
that  in  former  times  so  repeatedly  de- 
solated Europe,  have  become  so  rare  as 
scarcely  to  be  known.  The  advent  of 
cholera,  in  1830,  was  the  last  appearance 
in  Europe  of  any  visitation  deserving  the 
name  of  a pestilence  or  a plague.  A dis- 
ease arising  from  an  infection  of  the  air. 

PETALS,  in  botany,  are  the  coloured 
leaves  wEich  compose  the  flowers  of  all 
plants. 

PETECHIA. — A medical  term,  applied 
to  a dark,  irreglar  blotch  on  the  skin, 
somewhat  resembling  the  discolouration 
produced  by  a flea-bite,  only  larger.  The 
term  is  generally  used  in  the  plural,  and 
'petechia  are  spoken  of  as  an  eruption 
indicative  of  a serious  change  taking 
place  in  fevers  of  a typhoid  character,  or 
in  other  diseases  consequent  on,  or  result- 
ing from,  great  debility.  Fetechice  may 
occur  in  many  diseases,  but  are  always 
indicative  of  agreatprostrationof  strength, 
and  must  always  be  regarded  as  a serious 
symptom. 

Petechim  arc  caused  by  the  giving  way 
of  some  of  the  minute  superficial  veins  of 
the  skin,  and  the  effusion  of  a few  drops 
of  blood  beneath  the  epidermis,  or  scarf 
skin,  producing  the  dark  brown  or  purple 
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discolouratiGns^  scattered  iu  irregular 
spots  over' the.  surface  of  the  body/  tho 
size  of  each'  petechia,  and  the  number 
observable,  indicating  the  amount  of  de- 
bility present..  In  scurvy,  where  tho 
prostration!  of  strength  and  the  constitu- 
tional debilil^iis  the  most  complete,  the 
petechia)  are  large,  irregular,  and  deep- 
coloured.  • 

PETROLEUM,  oe  BARBADOES 
TAR. — A thick,  dai'k-coloured,  unctuous, 
and  highly,  ipllammable  semi-fluid  sub- 
stance, found  abundantly  in  nature  in  all 
the  tropical,  regions  of  the  earth,  either 
exuding  from  tho  crevices  of  rocks,  or 
percolating  thi?ough  the  soil,  and  collect- 
ing in  pondsior  small  lakes  in  some  con- 
venient hollow;  of  tho  land. 

Petroleum,  '<jr  impure  naphtha,  is  com- 
monly called.-i  Barbadoes  tar,  from  the 
quantity  of  it  foimd  in  that  island,  but  is 
only  used  in  medicine  when  a strong 
sweating  actidp  is  requmed  on  the  skin, 
as  in  catarrhjior  some  obstinate  cold,  when 
it  is  given  in  half-drachm  doses  as  a 
sudorific,  much  in  the  manner,  and  with 
the  same  intention,  as  spruce-beer.  See 
Baebadoes  Tae,  &c. 

PEYER’S  , GLANDS.— Small  glands, 
diffused  in  clusters  over  the  intestines,  and 
so  named  after  Dr.  Peyer,  their  discoverer. 
These  ybWtcZes,  or  clustering  glands,  are 
situated  directly  under  the  villous  coat  of 
the  whole  aliinentary  canal. 

PHACIA..!— A pecuhar  discolouration 
of  the  skin  of  the  face  and  hands,  caused 
by  exposure  to  sun  and  weather : another 
name  for  freciles.  See  Skin,  Diseases 
OF. 

PHAGEDENIC. — A term  used  in 
siu'gery  to  express  a spreading  and  de- 
structive ulcer,  which  rapidly  involves 
and  destroys  all  the  surrounding  tissues. 
Any  eating  away  or  malignant  sore,  as 
cancer  or  canker. 

' PHALANX. — A term  used,  anatomi- 
cally, to  express  a row  of  bones,  like  the 
rank  of  a troop  of  soldiers.  Thus  all  the 
bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  because  so 
placed,  are  called  phalanges,  the  plural  of 
phalanx.  ;- 

PHARM ACOPOHA.  — The  standard 
book  and  authority  of  pharmacy,  contain- 
ing directions  for  preparing  all  the  articles 
used  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  as  sanc- 
tioned by  the  three  great  colleges  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublintv  Most 
PhaiTnacopoeias  arc  preceded  by  a Materia 
Mcdica,  a work  embracing  the  history  of 
cvciy  drug  or  agent  of  tho  three  king- 
doms used  in  practice. 


PHARMACY. — The  art  of  compound- 
ing the  various  preparations  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, with  all  the  information  ap- 
pertaining to  the  education  of  a druggist 
and  chemist.  The  medical  student’s  edu- 
cation should  always  commence  with  the 
practical  study  of  pharmacy,  as  on  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  his 
profession  much  of  the  confidence  and  suc- 
cess of  his  future  career  will  depend. 

Pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  materia 
medica  are  the  first  and  most  important 
branches  of  medical  education,  and  should 
be  always  studied  and  prosecuted  at  tho 
same  time. 

PHARYNGOTOMY.— The  operation 
of  cutting  into  the  bag  of  the  pharynx,  to 
remove  any  substance  that,  having  passed 
the  tongue,  is  too  large  to  enter  the  gullet, 
and  by  its  size,  or  pressure  on  the  larynx, 
or  organ  of  voice,  would  endanger  life  by 
pressing  on  the  au-tube  (the  windpipe), 
if  not  quickly  removed  by  an  opera- 
tion. 

PHARYNX. — A muscular  bag,  some- 
what resembhng  a funnel  in  shape,  situ- 
ated at  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  upper 
part  of  the  throat;  the  conical  space 
above  being  the  pharynx  proper,  and  its 
tube-like  continuation  below  the  oesopha- 
gus, or  gullet;  the  pharynx  being  the 
receptacle  for  the  masticated  food  from  the 
mouth,  and  the  cesophagus  the  channel 
through whichit  is  conveyed  tothestomach. 
The  pharynx  consists  of  three  sets  of  mus- 
cles, named  after  their  connections  or  situ- 
ations, as  the  pharyngcBus,  glosso  pharyn- 
^geeus,  &c.  See  Digestiox,  cut  of. 

PHYMOSIS. — A constriction  of  the 
extremity  of  the  prepuce,  so  close  and 
firm  as  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  back. 
In  such  a case,  an  operation  alone  can 
remedy  the  evil.  See  Pabaphtmosis. 

PHLEBITIS.— Inflammation  of  a 
vein,  a very  serious  but  fortimately  a rare 
disease.  Inflammation  of  a vein — for  in 
general  it  is  only  one  vessel  that  is  affected 
— is  caused  by  some  accident  to  the  part, 
a severe  bruise,  laceration,  pimcture  with 
rusty  nails,  or  the  absorption  of  some 
poisonous  matter  during  dissection,  or  at 
a post  mortem  examination ; another  and 
by  no  means  unfrequent  cause  of  phlebitis, 
is  bleeding  with  a dirty  lancet — one  on 
which  some  vaccine  lymph  or  virus  from  a 
foul  abscess  has  been  allowed  to  dry,  and 
the  lancet,  without  being  washed,  used  in 
bleeding  some  person  prone  to  rapid 
absorption. 

The  symptoms  of  phlebitis  are  great 
heat,  thirst,  rigors,  excessive  pain  along 
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the  coiwse  of  tho  vessel,  "rt  hich  is  usually 
deliuod  by  a red  or  purple  line  marking  tho 
whole  progress  of  the  vein.  If  in  the  arm, 
the  whole  limb  becomes  tumid  or  severely 
swollen,  hot,  rod,  and  acutely  painful. 
All  iullammations  of  the  veins  run  their 
career  in  a very  short  time,  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  pass  into  suppuration,  and 
induce  typhoid  symptoms.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  treatment  must  be  prompt  and 
energetic,  and  the  bleeding  and  anti- 
phlogistic measures  to  be  adopted  em- 
ployed at  once,  and  before  the  debility 
consequent  on  the  disease  sets  in.  Ca- 
lomel and  opium,  or  calomel  and  kino,  are 
the  remedies  usually  given  in  this  disease, 
so  as  to  affect  the  system  as  quickly 'as 
possible  with  wine,  quinine,  and  opiuln, 
and  a noui-ishing  diet,  when  the  typhoid 
symptoms  set  in.  In  other  respects,  the 
means  adopted  in  inllammatory  and  typhus 
fever  are  to  be  employed,  according  to  the 
symptoms  which  present  themselves. 

PHLEBOTOMY.— The  operation  of 
bleeding,  commonly  called  by  medical 
men  venesection,  or  the  cutting  of  a vein. 
See  Bleedikg. 

PHLEGM. — Among  the  ancient  phy- 
sicians this  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
four  primary  humoiu's  of  the  body. 

Phlegm  is  a viscid  mucus,  expectorated 
from  the  throat  and  fauces  in  colds  and 
bronchial  affections.  Scientifically,  the 
word  phlegm  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ner- 
vous and  sanguineous,  to  express  a pecu- 
liar temperament  or  condition  of  the  body, 
a plilegmaticov phlegmatical  temperament 
being  regarded  as  a cold,  dull,  apathetic 
state  of  mind  and  body.  See  Tempeea- 
MEXT. 

PHLEGM  AGOG  UE  S.— Medicines 
given  to  discharge  troublesome  phlegm — 
another  name  for  expectorants. 

PHLEGMASI-A  DOLES.— A painful 
phlegmonous  inflammation  occurring  in 
the  lower  extremity.  A disease  commonly 
known  as  the  “ swollen  leg,”  and  to 
which  females  are  very  subject  in  child- 
bed, between  tho  first  and  third,  or  third 
and  fifth  day  after  confinement.  A 
disease  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  leg, 
caused  by  pressure  during  laboiu.  Sec 
LECr. 

PHLEGMON. — A hot,  painful  tumour 
or  swelling;  a name  given  by  surgeons  to 
what  is  professionally  called  an  acute, 
healthy  inflammation.  From  this  word 
is  derived  the  term  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation. 

PHLOGISTON. — By  tho  old  -writers, 
this  imaginary  substance  "tvas  regarded  as 
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; the  basis  of  all  fire,  and  the  principle  of 
1 combustion. 

PHOSGENE  GAS.— A chemical  com- 
pound of  charcoal,  in  the  state  of  protoxide 
and  chlorine  gas. 

PHOSPHATES. — Chemical  salts,  com^ 
posed  of  minerals,  alkalies,  or  earthy  mat- 
ters, as  a base,  and  phosphoiic  acid.  The 
most  important  of  the  phosphates  are  tho 
phosphate  of  lime,  tho  universa.1  basis  of 
all  bone  and  horn  (the  cornu  ustum  of  the 
old  Pharmacopoeia,  or  burnt  horns) ; phos- 
phate of  soda  (tasteless  salts) ; and  the 
phosphates  of  potass  and  barytes.  Some 
of  these  salts  are  found  in  the  urine,  and 
also  in  the  urinaiy  calculi.  Phosphate  of 
i lime,  or  burnt  horns,  is  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ptiluis  antimonialis,  or 
James’s  powder ; and  when  combined  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  yields  the  saline  pur- 
gative known  as  tasteless  salts. 

PHOSPHORUS.  — A highly  inflam- 
mable substance,  of  a light  brown  colour, 
soft  as  beeswax,  and  usually  prepared  in 
sticks  a few  inches  in  length,  and  of  a 
thickness  varying  from  the  diameter  of  a 
pen  to  that  of  the  little  finger.  Phos- 
phorus is  never  found  in  a native  state,  but 
is  made  by  different  artificial  processes,  and 
is  in  general  prepared  from  bones,  though 
formerly  produced  from  urine.  It  is 
j so  inflammable,  that  the  slightest  pressure 
I causes  it  to  burst  into  flame ; it  takes  fire 
! even  if  expbsed  to  the  air,  at  any  tempe- 
, rature : on  this  account  it  requires  to  be 
I always  kept  under  water,  well  secured, 
j and  pi’eserved  in  a dark  place.  Phos- 
I phorus  bmms  with  a slow  combustion, 
j with  a volume  of  white  vapour,  diffusing 
1 a strong,  disagreeable  odour,  and  emitting 
I in  the  dark  a bright,  shining  light ; it  is 
I insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  sweet  oil 
by  heat,  and  is  entirely  soluble  in  ether 
' and  oil  of  amber ; it  is  a powerful  irritant 
poison,  and  is  sometimes — ^^but  rarely — ■ 
used  in  medicine,  its  one  action  on  the 
system  being  that  of  a powerful  stitnulant. 
So  (iififiisible  and  potent  is  this  effect,  that 
it  has  been  employed  in  paralysis,  rheu- 
matism, and  cases  of  extreme  prostration  : 
the  great  risk  attending  its  use  M'ill,  how- 
ever, materially  interfere  with  its  employ- 
ment in  practice,  while  for  the  same 
reason,  no  non-professional  person  should 
ever  prescribe  or  take  it  as  a medicine. 

Phosphorus  is  found  in  all  decaying 
auiinal  and  vegetable  mattors,  forms  .ono 
of  tho  most  important  principles  in  the 
growth  of  all  vegetables,  and  is  a neces- 
sary ingredient  in  tho  framework  of  man, 
and  also  of  tho  aliment  on  which  ho  lives. 
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See  Food.  It  is  on  this  account  that  bone- 
dust,  and  the  phosphates  of  soda  and  lime, 
are  so  highly  prized  by  agriculturists  as 
the  best  of  all  artiQcial  manures,  and  par- 
ticularly for  what  are  termed  the  straw 
crops, — wheat,  barley,  r^'e,  and  oats. 

The  mode  of  prescribing  phosphorus 
as  a stimulant,  when  employed  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption,  in  that  of  typhus, 
and  in  palsy,  is  to  dissolve  2 or  6 
grains  of  phosphorus  in  1 or  2 ounces 
of  ether,  with  2 or  3 drops  of  the  oil  of 
cloves  or  peppermint,  and  giving  it  in 
doses  of  from  6 to  10  drops  at  a time,  in  a 
spoonful  of  brandy  and  water;  the  amount 
given  being  so  calculated  that  about  one- 
fifteenth  part  of  a grain  of  phosphorus 
shall  be  contained  in  each  dose  of  drops, 
the  number  increasing  till  they  represent 
one-tenth  of  a grain. 

A wai’m,  stimulating  embrocation  is 
sometimes  made,  to  rub  paralytic  limbs, 
composed  of  phosphorus  and  camphor  dis- 
solved in  olive  oil,  to  which  hartshorn  and 
oil  of  amber  are  subsequently  added. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the 
hand  used  to  rub  in  so  potent  a liniment 
is  well  protected  by  a padded  glove. 
Though  so  necessary  an  ingredient  in  oiu- 
daily  food,  phosphorus,  when  inhalecf  into 
the  lungs,  acts  as  a malignant  poison  on 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  on 
the  face,  where  it  induces  a kind  of  eating 
cancer,  that  destroys  all  the  structures 
down  to  the  bone,  so  completely  that  the 
dead  and  blackened  scales  of  the  jaw  or 
cheek  bone  are  forced  out  through  the 
ulcerations  of  the  flesh,  exactly  as  in 
Necrosis,  which  see.  The  children  and 
adults  employed  from  day  to  day  in  the 
manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  (one  of  the 
most  extensive  uses  to  which  this  dan- 
gerous substance  is  put),  are  those  who 
suffer  most  from  this  cruel  disease. 

The  late  discovery  of  the  amorphous 
phosphorus  has  fortunately  taught  us 
how  to  deprive  this  mischievous  substance 
of  all  its  dangerous  properties,  and  that 
too  without  injuring  its  real  virtues  : the 
amorphous,  or  dry  phosphorus,  emits  no 
odom-,  will  neither  take  fire  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  or  when  rubbed ; and  even  if  put 
to  the  mouth — as  children  sometimes  do 
with  matches — is  harmless.  This  effect  is 
produced  by  keeping  the  phosphorus  at  an 
intense  heat  for  several  hours.  Phospho- 
rus, when  applied  to  the  skin  or  touched 
with  the  fingers,  destroys  the  cuticle  as  if 
bm'nt  with  a heated  iron ; its  effect  on  the 
mouth  and  stomach  is  equally  coirosivc, 
acting  as  a swift  and  agonizing  poison. 


See  Poisons.  The  preparations  of  phos- 
phorus are,-=-Piio8PnoEic  acid,  a com- 
pound  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen ; 
Phosphates,  salts  already  described, 
composed  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  alkaline 
or  earthy  buses,  and  the  Phosphueets, 
compounded  of  phosphorus  and  metallic 
oxides. 

PHOTOMETER. — A scientific  instru- 
ment of  great  delicacy  for  measuring  the 
intensities  of  light. 

PHRENITIS. — Inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes.  The  term  was 
formerly  applied  to  inflammation  of  the 
diaphi-agm  or  midriff,  when  that  organ 
was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  im- 
mortal principle.  See  Inflammation 
OF  THE  Beain. 

PHRENOLOGY.— A history  of  the 
mind ; a description  of  the  human  brain 
as  respects  its  development,  functions,  and 
properties  ; the  science  of  a system  of 
mental  philosophy,  as  designed  and  taught 
by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  by  Dr.  Combe  in  England. 
By  the  theory  advanced  by  its  discoverers, 
phrenology,  instead  of  being  an  obscure 
or  doubtful  science,  is  said  to  be  a lumi- 
nous, unmistakeahle,  and  infaUible  study, 
by  which,  when  having  once  mastered  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  new  doctrine,  the 
whole  human  brain,  like  an  elevated  chart, 
with  its  islands,  continents,  peninsulas,  and 
promontories,  lies  before  the  student’s  ob- 
servation, revealing,  in  the  definite  marks 
of  its  elevations  or  asperities,  the  secrets  of 
the  whole  internal  man : all  the  virtues, 
passions,  and  all  the  vices  of  the  inward 
nature,  becoming  as  legible  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  phrenologist  as  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face  or  the  letters  in  a book. 
The  brain  in  phrenology  is  divided  into 
thi-ee  regions  or  parts, — the  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior : in  the  anterior  or 
front  portion  are  situated  the  intellectual 
or  perceptive  faculties;  the  moral  sen- 
timents or  emotions  are  congregated  in 
the  middle  region;  and  the  animal  pro- 
pensities confined  to  the  posterior  part, 
or  the  back  of  the  head.  Each  of  these 
portions  is  divided  into  a certain  number 
of  separate  and  distinct  parts  or  organs, 
each  organ  or  part  having  a special  and 
distinctive  function  assigned  to  it.  The 
inequalities  of  the  brain,  when  confined  in 
its  bony  case,  the  skull,  are  said  to  produce 
corresponding  elevations,  depressions,  or 
irregularities,  on  the  bony  covering  with- 
out, by  examining  which,  the  plireno- 
logist  is  enabled  to  read  off  the  mental 
character  of  an  individual  as  rapidly  and 
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certainly  as  if  the  delicate  organ  within 
was  uncovered  to  his  view. 

The  following  are  a few  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  phrenology : — 

“ Man  is  mind,  the  body  is  merely  the 
instrument  thi-ough  which  the  mind  mani- 
fests itself ; mind  is  the  primal  power  of 
the  human  system;  the  mind  is  mani- 
fested through  about  forty  organs, 
each  primai’y  and  independent  in  its  func- 
tions, doing  its  own  work,  and  not  doing 
that  of  any  other.  The  power  of  each 
organ  resides  in,  and  is  exercised  through, 
a particular  and  distinct  part  of  the  brain. 
Each  mental  power  grows  stronger  and 
becoines  more  skilful  by  exercise;  the 
functions  of  the  several  organs  are 
governed  by  special  laws.  Phrenology  is 
the  science  which  explains  these  laws. 
The  state  of  the  body  affects  the  action  of 
the  mind.  There  are  three  temperaments 
or  conditions  of  the  body  when  in  health, 
called  the  vital,  motive,  and  mental, 

‘‘  The  VITAL  temperament  is  charac- 
tmzed  by  large  lungs,  a vigorous  circula- 
tion, a powerful  appetite,  a well-developed 
body,  and  by  an  abundance  of  blood  and 
animal  spirits.  The  vital  temperament  is 
made  up  of  the  old  sanguineous  and  lym- 
phatic temperaments. 

“ The  HOTiVE  temperament — formerly 
called  the  bilious — is  indicated  by  bold, 
harsh  Hues,  a bony  system,  a good  deve- 
lopment of  hard  muscle,  rough,  prominent 
features,  dark  eyes,  dark,  wiry  hair,  and  a 
dark  complexion,  with  disinclination  to 
repose,  and  restlessness  or  constant  action. 

“ The  MENTAL  temperament — formerly 
the  nervous.  This  condition  depends  upon 
the  hai’mony  of  brain  and  nervous  system, 
and  is  characterized  by  mental  activity, 
by  the  smallness  and  delicacy  of  the 
muscles  and  texture  of  the  skin,  which  is 
thin  and  soft ; by  a light,  elastic  frame, 
fine  hair,  delicate  features,  and  a brain 
large  in  proportion  to  the  body, 

“ The  vital  temperament  produces 
ardour  and  impulsiveness  of  mind,  a 
tendency  to  enjoyment,  social  affection, 
warmth  of  temper,  and  a desire  for  active, 
practical  business. 

“ The  motive  temperament  is  the  parent 
of  dignity,  a stern  and  resolute  will,  am- 
bition, a love  of  governing,  strength  of 
thought,  and  an  unflinching  resolution 
and  persistency  of  purpose. 

“The  mental  temperament  imparts, 
with  a delicacy  of  body,  a delicacy  of 
mind,  great  susceptibility,  a disposition  to 
think,  to  study,  and  cultivate  art,  or  some 
elegant  pursuit.” 
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The  practical  uses  of  phrenology  are, — 

1st.  To  teach  us  how  to  bring  all  parts 
of  the  system  into  harmonious  action. 

2nd.  To  understand  the  functions  and 
uses  of  every  mental  organ. 

3rd.  To  enable  us  to  govern  and  edu- 
cate every  faculty  and  jiropensity,  in- 
creasing the  power  of  some,  and  directiuo" 
others. 

4th.  To  enable  us  to  know  ourselves, 
and  to  account  for  each  thought,  motive, 
and  act,  on  true  scientific  principles. 

Phrenologists  divide  the  mental  organs, 
in  their  symbolical  heads,  into groups, 
distinguished  by  different  colours,  each  of 
the  forty  organs  being  locally  indicated 
by  a figure,  or  a pictorial  symbol. 

Phrenological  organs  colouretL  hlacic. — 
Sexual  love,  love  of  offspring,  love  of 
country,  attachment,  propensity  to  quar- 
rel, propensity  to  destroy,  cunning,  desire 
of  acquisition,  constructiveness.  , 

Phrenological  organs  coloured  blue. — 
Caution,  love  of  praise,  pride. 

Phrenological  organs  coloured  yellow . — 
Benevolence,  veneration,  firmness,  love  of 
justice,  hope,  wonder,  imagination,  wit, 
imitation. 

Phrenological  organs  colo^ired  green. — 
Talent  for  detail,  form,  size,  weight,  colour, 
place,  numbers,  order,  eventuality,  time, 
music,  language. 

Phrenological  organs  coloured  red.~ 
Comparison,  metaphysics. 

As  the  names  given  by  phrenologists  to 
the  several  organs  are  in  many  respects 
different  from  those  just  recorded,  we  shall, 
in  concluding  the  present  subject,  arrange 
the  names  according  to  the  latest  and  most 
approved  fashion  : — 1,  amativeness ; 2, 
conjugal  love ; A,  parental  love : 3,  friend- 
ship ; 4,  inhabitiveness  ; 5,  continuity ; E, 
vitativeness:  6,  combativeness;  7,  destruc- 
tiveness; 8,  alimentiveness;  9,  acquisitive- 
ness ; 10,  secretiveness ; 11,  cautiousness  ; 
12,  approbativeness ; 13,  self-esteem  ; 14, 
firmness,  or  obstinacy ; 15,  conscientious- 
ness; 16,hope;  17,  spirituality;  18, venera- 
tion; 19,  benevolence  ; 20,  constructive- 
ness ; 21,  ideality ; B,  sublimity : 22, 
imitation;  23,  mirth;  24,  individuality; 
25,  form ; 26,  size ; 27,  weight ; 28,  colour  ; 
29,  order;  30,  calculation ; 31,  locality ; 32, 
eventuality;  33,  time  ; 34,  tune  ; 35,  lan- 
guage ; 36,  causality ; 37,  comparison : C, 
human  nature,  and  D,  suavity. 

■VVliothcr  phrenology  will  ever  become 
than  an  interesting  and  amusing 
scientific  recreation,  is  yet  to  bo  dis- 
covered; at  present,  standing  alone,  and 
ajiart  from  animal  magnetism,  or  electro- 
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biology,  we  have  soeii  no  pi-actical  evidence 
of  its  value  as  a science. 

PilTlI  ISIS. — A medical  name  derived 
from  a Greek  word,  to  waste  or  consume; 
a disease  of  tbe  lungs,  M'licreby  those 
organs  are  reduced  by  suppuration  to  a 
condition  of  such  waste  and  injury  as  to 
be  unable  longer  to  support  the  combus- 
tion of  the  oxygen  necessary  I'or  the  puri- 
lication  of  the  blood,  and  the  support  of 
life.  Phthisis  ptilmojialis,  or  Consump- 
tion, which  see. 

PHYMA. — A slow,  unsatisfactory  sup- 
puration; a kind  of  carbuncle  or  boil,  in 
which  the  cellular  tissue  is  involved,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  tardy  action  the 
abscess  is  a long  time  coming  to  maturity. 

PHYSETEE  MACEOCEPHALUS. 
— The  name  given  by  physiologists  to  the 
sperm  whale  of  the  South  Pacific  ocean. 
See  Cetacetim. 

PHYSIC  AND  PHYSICS.— By  the 
first  of  these  terms  is  poi^ularly  under- 
stood all  those  remedial  agents,  usually 
called  medicines,  which  are  given  to  cure 
disease,  particularly  such  articles  as  ex- 
ercise a strong  effect  as  purgatives,  diu- 
retics, and  emetics ; it  is  also  used,  in  a 
more  liberal  interpretation,  for  the  art  of 
curing  disease,  or  the  practice  of  medicine 
or  physic.  In  the  second  sense,  the  word 
implies  a knowledge  of  every  material 
object  in  Nature,  under,  its  most  circum- 
scribed form,  and  in  an  elementary  shape  : 
it  becomes  part  of  the  medical  student’s 
first  year’s  studies,  under  the  name  of 
natural  philosophy. 

PHYSICIAN.— The  holder  of  a doc- 
tor’s degree,  or  diploma  granted  by  some 
university.  A physician  ranks  highest 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  is  one 
supposed  to  practice  his  calling  for  the 
honour  and  humanity  of  the  duty  he 
performs.  His  curriculum  or  course  of 
study  was  formerly  much  longer  and  more 
elaborate  than  that  of  the  surgeon  or  the 
apothecary ; at  the  conclusion  of  his 
studies,  the  physician  was  obliged  to  write 
a pamphlet  in  Latin,  on  some  disease, 
drug,  or  medical  subject,  and  submit  his 
published  work,  called  a thesis,  to  the 
senate  of  his  university,  as  a specimen  of 
his  know'ledge  and  efficiency  in  the  Latin 
language.  His  examination,  till  twenty 
years  ago,  was  also  carried  on  in  Latin, 
and  to  give  greater  distinction  and  eclat 
to  his  j>assinff,  he  was  publicly  CArrED 
with  the  academic  hat  by  the  hands  of 
the  deacon,  in  presence  of  the  whole 
senate  and  a theatre  full  of  spectators, 
while  the  diploma  which  conferred  upon 


him  the  title  of  “M.D.,”  andchtiilcd  him 
to  practise  as  a doctor  of  medicine,  was 
termed  a degree.  Indeed,  so  hon(jrary  is 
the  physician’s  degree  considered,  tliat  he 
is  supposed  to  make  no  charge  -indeed, 
may  not  make  one — for  his  advice  and 
skill,  though  permitted  to  accept  of  any 
gi’atuity,  under  the  name  of  an  honora- 
rium, or  fee,  that  the  means  or  generosity 
of  his  patient  may  bestow.  At  the  same 
time,  ho  is  forbidden  to  make  profit  on  his 
medicines,  and  therefore  merely  writes  a 
prescription  of  such  articles  as  the  ease 
may  requu-c,  which  is  given  by  the 
friends  to  any  chemist  or  apothecary 
they  please  to  be  compounded  for  the 
patient’s  use.  The  physician  is  also  pre- 
vented from  acting  as  a surgeon,  and  must 
neither  bleed,  draw  teeth,  vaccinate,  nor 
apply  a bandage.  Of  late  years — since 
the  education  of  the  surgical  student  has 
been  made  even  longer  than  that  of  the 
medical — gentlemen,  when  they  have  com- 
pleted then’  studies,  are  repeatedly  in 
the  habit  of  taking  out  both  qualifications, 
— them  diploma  as  surgeon,  and  their 
degree  of  physician,  by  which  means  they 
can  practise  either  as  surgeons  or  physi- 
cians, or  as  both.  The  principal  univer- 
sities where  degrees  are  granted  in  Britain, 
are  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St.  Andrew’s, 
and  Aberdeen,  Dublin,  and  London.  The 
fees  usually  given  in  England  to  physi- 
cians vary  from  one  to  two  guineas ; some 
practitioners  of  eminence,  however,  expect 
three  and  even  five  guineas  at  least  for  the 
first  visit,  it  being  customary  to  accept 
a smaller  amount  for  the  second  visit. 
See  Medical  Fees. 

PHYSIOGNOMY.— The  art  which 
attempts  to  guess  at  the  condition  of  the 
body,  or  the  state  of  the  mind,  from  the 
character  or  aspect  of  the  countenance. 
Lavater  attempted,  last  centui'y,  to  estab- 
lish a moral  psychology  from  an  obser- 
vation of  the  nose,  mouth,  forehead,  and 
eyes  of  an  indiscrimiuate  number  of  coun- 
tenances, but  without  arriving  at  any 
reliable  results.  As  a criterion  of  the 
physical,  condition  of  an  individual,  the 
features  may  be  rehed  on  much  more 
truly  and  safely,  especially  by  the  medical 
man,  who  vei'y  often  draws  his  strongest 
convictions  from  the  aspect  of  the  patient’s 
face. 

PHYSIOLOGY  is  f;hat  branch  of 
physics  which  treats  of  the  history  of  the 
constitution  and  structui’cs  of  the  human 
body  and  its  several  parts.  In  other 
words,  physiology  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  formation  of  every  structure 
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and  organ  of  the  body,  with  the  function 
and  special  duty  of  every  texture  and  part. 
Physiology'  is  divided  into  the  animal  and 
vegetable,  and  into  human  and  compara- 
tive physiology.  j\matomy  teaches  us  tlie 
nature  and  structure  of  the  framework  of 
the  body,  but  physiology  enlightens  us  as 
to  the  economy  imd  internal  uses  of  our 
organs,  and  what  wheels  and  complicated 
machinery  must  be  set  in  motion  before 
the  principle  of  life  can  be  evoked. 

PIA  MATEE.  — The  kind  mother. 
The  name  anatomists  give  to  the  inner- 
most membrane  of  the  brain,  which,  dip- 
ping into  all  the  convolutions  or  lobes  of 
the  brain,  protects  and  supports  the  organ 
in  every  direction.  See  Beaix. 

PI. IN. — The  disease  kno^vn  as  the 
Yaws,  which  see. 

PICA,  OR  AIALACHIA.--A  depraved 
appetite;  a diseased  condition  of  the 
stouiacli,  under  which  the  patient  craves 
for  food  often  unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion. This  condition  is  generally  found 
coexistent  with  chlorosis,  and  sometimes 
in  pregnancy. 

PICKLES. — As  a condiment,  there 
are  few  domestic  preparations  so  whole- 
some as  home-made  pickles,  so  long  as 
they  are  eaten  in  moderation.  Indeed,  in 
many  eases  they  act  as  a corrective  and 
antiscorbutic  medicine,  as  well  as  affording 
a piquant  and  stomachic  condiment  to  a 
weak  digestion. 

The  shameful  manner  in  which  many 
of  the  green  pickles  sold  in  the  shops  are 
adulterated,  not  only  with  poisonous 
minerals,  to  give  them  a vivid  green 
colour,  but  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  to  sharpen  the  bad  vinegar,  renders 
them  often  rank  poison,  and  gi'eat  care 
should  be  taken  at  all  times  in  partaking 
of  them. 

PIC  HOME  L. — A peculiar  principle, 
procured  fi-om  Bile,  which  see. 

PICEOTOXIA. — The  active  principle 
of  the  Indian  berry,  the  Cocculus  I'iidi- 
cus ; a highly  poisonous  substance,  con- 
taining much  of  the  bitter  property  of  the 
berry.  > 

PIG-AIENTLM  NIGEUM.  — Black 
paint.  The  name  given  by.  anatomists  to 
a dark,  brownish-purple  paste,  resembling 
paint,  .spread  thickly  over  both  sides  of 
the  choroid  membrane,  or  inner  coat  of 
the  eye,  as  well  as  being  smeared  over  the 
inner  side  of  the  iris,  or  curtain  of  that 
organ.  The  object  which  the  pigmentum 
nigrum  serves  m the  eye  is  to  absorb  all 
stray  beams  of  light,  which,  diverging 
from  tile  focus,  would,  M’ithout  such  a 
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provision,  distract  or  confuse  the  vision 
The.,  pigmentum  nigrum  answers,  in  the 
eye,  the  same  purpose  which  the  blackened 
sides  of  the  telescope  do  for  that  instru- 
ment with  respect  to  its  field  of  vision. 
The  absence  of  fhe  pigmentum  nigrum 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Albino  is  the  reason 
why  the  iris  of  such  persons  always  ap- 
pears pink,  or  of  a reddish  colour. 

PILAEE  MALUM.— Bad  hair.  -A 
disease  of  the  scalp,  causing  the  hair  to 
fall  off  in  patches.  See  Scalp. 

PILES,  professionally  called  Scemorr- 
hoids. — A very  annoying  and  painful 
affection  in  the  fundament,  caused  by  the 
distension  and  protrusion  of  the  terminal 
veins,  and  some  of  the  main  branches  of 
the  haimorrhoidal  veins,  or  vessels  of  the 
rectum,  the  coat  of  the  vein  becoming 
so  distended  and  knotty  with  accumulated 
blood  that  it  stands  up  beneath  the  thin 
lining  membrane  of  the  bowel,  materially 
blocking  up  the  natural  space  left,  and 
causing,  on  every  occasion  of  the  action 
of  the  bowels,  the  most  severe  pain. 
Occasionally  the  small  tndgs  or  branches 
of  the  hasmorrhoidal  veins  meet  and  en- 
circle the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum  with 
a perfect  network  of  varicose  veins, 
causing  intense  heat,  discomfort,  and  a 
most  severe  pain.  Piles  are  divided  into 
the  external  and  internal,  and,  for  con- 
venience of  description,  into  the  blind  and 
the  bleeding  piles;  or  those  where  the  vein 
is  simply  distended,  causing  heat,  pain,  and 
inconvenience,  and  where  the  coat  of  the 
vein,  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  on  its 
delicate  and  distended  texture,  gives  way, 
and  a gush  of  blood  follows.  On  this 
accoimt,  piles  are,  in  delicate  constitu- 
tions, very  dangerous. 

The  CAUSE  of  haemorrhoids  is  extremely 
various  ; sometimes  they  depend  upon  an 
habitual  costive  habit  of  body,  a plethoric 
state  of  the  vessels  of  the  intestines,  hard 
riding,  sitting  long  in  a damp  saddle,  ex- 
cesses of  any  kind,  the  suppression  of  any 
long  accustomed  dischai-ge,  frequent  use 
of  strong  purgative  medicines,  especially 
pills  containing  aloes  and  gamboge ; tu- 
mom’s  in  the  abdomen,,  pressing  on  the 
large  venous  trunks ; and  pregnancy, 
moat  females  at  some  period  being  subject 
to  them.  Next  to  this  natuml  cause, 
which  always  passes  off  with  the  confine- 
ment, the  most  frequent  causes  in  both 
sexes  are  long  sedentary  hours ; standing, 
with  little  movement  of  the  body,  in  one 
position ; sitting,  when  the  body  is  hot, 
on  damp  grass,  or  a wet  bench ; and,  in 
delicate  constitutions,  getting  wet  about 
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tho  lower  extroraitios,  and  standing  in 
wet  shoes,  or  with  damp  feet. 

The  SYMPTOMS  generally  commence 
with  an  itching  sensation  about  tho  mar- 
gin of  the  anus;  an  uneasy  sense  ot 
weight  is  soon  after  felt  in  the  part,  which 
increases  to  a dragging,  bearing  down 
tension,  accompanied  with  heat,  Avmcn 
soon  becomes  of  a pungent,  burning  cha- 
racter, with  pains  in  the  back  or  loins; 
pains  in  the  head,  too,  are  by  no  means 
unfrequent,  sometimes  attended  with  uer- 
tiqo,  or  giddiness;  there  is  a frequent 
and  unprofitable  desire  to  empty  either 
the  bladder  or  the  bowels,  in  which  latter- 
case  the  pain,  heat,  and  bearing  down  are 
all  greatly  augmented.  If  the  fundament 
is  now  examined,  small  knotty  tumom-s 
will  be  found  on  the  verge  of  the  bowel, 
or  else  a number  of  varicose  veins,  or 
there  may  be  only  one  protuberance  dis- 
covered, just  within,  or  on,  the  sphincter 
muscle,  causing,  by  its  situation,  acute 
distress,  as  that  muscle  cannot  be  closed, 
thereby  keeping  up  a state  of  constant 
Trismus,  which  see.  Sometimes  there  is 
only  heat,  itching,  and  pain  existing  at 

the  aiiMS,  and  no  appearance  whatever  of 
piles  or  distension.  In  such  cases,  the 
haimorrhoids  are  situated  some  inches 
up  the  rectum,  quite  out  of  sight  or  ordi- 
narv  reach;  when  such  is  the  case,  the 
pain  in  the  back  is  always  more  lasting 
and  weary.  Piles  may  break  at  any  time, 
though  they  most  frequently  do 
attempt  to  open  the  bowels.  Wien  th 
piles  ai-e  evident  to  the  sight  or  the  touch 
t^hey  are  usually  about  the  size  of  a bean, 
though  occasionally  much  larger.  Some- 
times, in  relaxed  constitutions,  a portion 
of  the  coat  of  the  bowel,  with  a part  of 
the  vein,  hangs  down,  and  bemg  foiced 
beyond  the  anus  during  ^ 

the  bowels,  becomes  excessively  distended, 

when,  to  the  intense  relief  of  the  patient, 
but  sometimes  to  his  danger  also,  the  thm 
coat  of  the  vessel  bursts,  and  a considerable 
amount  of  blood  is  iustantly 

The  TREATMENT  m this  disease  de- 
mands a considerable  amount  of 
and  deliberation.  In  ’ 

care  must  be  taken  not  to  check  the  bleed- 
ing too  abruptly,  or  before  it  has  b^een 
discovered  whether  nature  is  attempting, 
by  this  outlet,  to  carry  off  some 
from  the  system,  or  is  makmg  an  ^n®^, 
re-establish  some  suspended  drain  to  wmen 
the  body  had  become  accustomed.  Xue 
most  important  fact  for  the  consideration 
of  the  person  habitually  or  occasionally 
afflicted  with  piles,  is  not  to  allow  ms 


bowels  to  become  confined,  but,  by  constant 
attention,  keep  them  always,  not  exactly 
relaxed,  but  open;  and  as  the  best  and 
least  objectionable  of  all  aperient  medi- 
cines will,  in  time,  if  often  repeated,  either 
lose  their  efficacy,  or  become,  in  a measure, 
hurtful,  he  should  endeavour  so  to  educate 
his  bowels,  by  custom  and  diet,  or  by  other 
means,  that  they  shall  operate  sponta- 
neously, at  least  once  a day.  Foremost 
among  such  natural  means  to  msure  a 
daily  action  of  the  bowels  is  ■punctuahty, 
and  regularity  in  the  time  selected  for 
that  purpose.  Whether  early  in  the 
morning,  late  at  night,  or  midday  is  the 
time  set  apart  is  perfectly  immaterial,  so 
that  day  after  day,  at  the  same  hour,  the 
solicitation  is  made  ; if  so,  the  repetition 
is  certain,  in  time,  to  bring  with  it  suc- 
cess. Where  the  constitution  is  naturally 
costive,  something  more  even  than  this 
punctuality  may  be  necessary  to  obtain 
the  relaxed  evacuations  so  requisite  in  a 
case  of  piles.  This,  however,  may  be 
effected  by  a total  alteration  in  the  diet 
for  one  or  two  days;  by  substituting 
bread  and  milk  for  the  ordinary  breakfast ; 
boiled  spinach,  and  a poached  egg,  an 
tapioca  pudding  for  dinner;  bread  and 
milk  for  tea;  and  toast  and  ^uel  lor 
supper ; or  taking  a basinful  of  Eevalenta 
Arabica  for  the  bread  and  milk  at  break- 
fast and  tea,  or  for  the  gruel  at  supper. 

A complete  change,  such  as  this,  will 
generally  be  found  to  act  as  an  agreeable 
aperient  for  the  bowels,  while  it  dmectly 
benefits  the  constitution.  Anotiier  means 
to  the  same  end  is  exercise  by  rapid 
walking,  bathing  the  hips  and  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen  with  a sponge  and  cold 
vinegar  and  water,  and  usmg  a rough 
towel,  or  the  flesh-brush,  afterwards,  ®''®ry 
morning,  and  by  drinking  a tumblerful  of 
cold  water  on  getting  mto  bed  every  nighh 
We  have  given  these  suggestions  as  hn^ 

in  a system  which,  if  ^ 

certain  to  cause  the  bowels  to  act  spon- 
taneously, without  resorting  to  meffleme. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  th^ 
the  practice  just  recommended  forms  paH 
and  parcel  of  the  treatment  in  all  severe 
cases  of  piles,  particularly  where  there  is 
frequent  or  severe  bleeding.  As  piles  are 
generally  attended  or  preceded  by  a slu  - 
fish  Uver,  and  venous  congestmn  m 

Ldomen,  a compound  blue  pdl  aiffl 

rhubarb  draught  should  be  given  caH;|^  m 

tho  case,  as  a means  fol- 

thc  exciting  causes ; this  shou 

lowed  «p  by  a toE  rSlmcul 

where  the  heat  and  pain 
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are  severe,  a suppository  should  bo  in- 
serted either  before  going  to  bed  or  early 
in  the  uwrniug.  The  following  aro  the 
prescriptions  referred  to  : — 

JPi/Zs. — Take  of — 

Pill  Euli  (aloes  and 

myrrh) 1 scruple. 

Line  pill 2 scruples. 

-Mis,  and  divide  into  ten  pills  : one  to  be 
taken  at  bedtime,  followed  the  next  morn- 
ing by  the— 

Rhubarb  Draught. — Take  of — 
Powdered  rhubarb  . . 15  grains. 
Ginger,  powdered  . . 5 grains. 
Carbonate  of  soda  , , 10  grains. 
Peppermint  water  . . 1^  ounce. 
AIix,  and  make  a draught. 

Mixture. — Take  of — 

Thick  mucilage  ...  ounce. 

Castor  oil 2 ounces. 

Mix  till  thoroughly  incorporated,  and 
then  add — 

Simple  syrup  . . . 1 ounce. 

Tinctui-e  of  benzoin  . 1 drachm. 

Water sufEcient  to 

make  an  eight-ounce  mixture : two  table- 
spoonfuls to  be  given  every  six  hours. 
Suppository. — Take  of — 

• . . . 4 grains. 

Alake  into  a small  cylinder,  and,  havino- 
slightly  greased,  pass  it  up  the  funda” 
ment  within  the  sphincter  muscle.  When 
the  symptoms  are  taken  in  time,  the  oc- 
casional use  of  one  of  the  above  pills — 
every  other  night,  or  twice  a week,— with 
a dose  of  the  castor  oil  mixture  once  or 
twice  a day,  will,  in  many  cases,  with  or 
without  the  rhubarb  draught,  be  sufficient 
to  remove  all  cause  of  pressure  from  the 
veins  of  the  abdomen,  and  effectually 
subdue  all  uneasiness^  In  cases  of  hemorr- 
hage, however,  and  especially  if  severe, 
and  when  it  is  proper  to  check  the  bleed- 
mg  immediately,  the  cold  hip  bath  should 
be  employed  as  soon  as  possible,  followed 
shortly  by  the  application  of  ice  or  cold 
sugar  of  lead  lotions  to  the  anus  and 
perincBum ; and  should  this  not  speedily 
subdue  the  discharge,  a piece  of  lint,  well 
soaked  in  the  extract  of  load,  and  smeared 
with  lard,  is  to  be  passed  up  the  funda- 
ment, if  the  bleeding  vessel  or  pile  should 
be  within  the  sphincter;  and  retained  there 
till  the  hemorrhage  has  been  subdued. 
Should  the  bleeding  still  continue,  other 
astringents  or  pressure  must  be  applied 
by  passing  pledgets  or  rolls  of  lint  up  the 
anus,  moistened  with  the  extract  of  lead,  or 
lotions  of  alum  and  zinc,  or  the  compound 
gall  ointment,  the  whole  being  supported 
by  a T bandage.  The  internal  remedies 
635 


m such  cases  vary  considerably.  Some 
recommend  the  confection  of  senna  (leni- 
tive electuary), in  doses  of  adessertspoonful 
every  six  hours;  some  practitioners  have 
gieater  faith  in  Ward’s  Paste, — a stimu- 
lating confection,  made  with  spices,  bal- 
sams, and  sulphur,  given  in  small  quan- 
tities every  four  hours.  Another  prepa- 
ration, of  much  tlie  same  character — the 
coiilection  of  long  pepper,— is  also  given 
tor  the  same  purpose.  A very  useful 
electuary  is  prepared  by  mixing  falap  and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  1 drachm ; gino-er 
1 cirachm;  sulphur,!  oiiace;  and  a little 
syrup,  with  2 ounces  of  confection  of 
senna;  of  which  a teaspoonful  is  to  be 
given  three  times  a day.  Sulphur  seems 
to  exercise  a peculiar,  and  almost  a specific, 
ettect  upon  this  disease,  making  it  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best,  remedy  that  can 
be  employed  in  cases  of  hemorrhoids,  not 
only  from  its  abating  the  pain,  but  be- 
cause it,  at  the  same  time,  subdues  the  irri- 
tation consequent  on  the  disease.  Half  a 
teaspoonful  of  sublimed  sulphur,  or  a tea- 
spoonful  of  the  milk  of  sulphur,  taken  in 
milk  every  night  on  going  to  bed,  will  be 
louncl  to  act  as  a gentle  aperient,  while 
as  already  stated,  the  pain  and  irritation 

will  be  abated  by  the  same  means.  The  ' 

application  of  two  or  four  leeches  to  the 
perinmum,  when  the  inflammation  of  the 
part  is  severe,  will,  if  applied  at  the  same 
time  that  the  sulphur  is  taken  internally 
eprcise  a most  beneficial  effect  on  the 
disease. 

Some  persons  pe  in  the  habit  of  sittino- 
tor  a length  of  time  on  vessels  filled  with 
hot  water,  to  obtain  relief  from  the  sm.art- 
en?  caused  by  the  presence  of  piles, 
ibis  plan,  however,  is  attended  with  little 
permanent  benefit  apart  from  the  tem- 
poiaiy  good  afforded  by  the  soothino"  pro- 
perties of  the  warm  moisture.  The  cold 
hip-bath,  or  lotions  to  the  part,  with  an 
opium  suppository,  forms  the  best  and 
most  rational  treatment,  relieving  both 
the  pain  and  inflammation  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  in  all  cases  will  afford  aid 
whilo  the  medicines  prescribed  when  the 
piles  are,  and  when  they  are  not,  bleedino- 
it  employed  at  the  same  time  with  the  ex- 
ternal applications,  will  in  all  cases,  if  pro- 
perly persevered  in,  eflect  benefit  or  a cure. 

Ihe  remedies  beneficial  in  one  consti- 
tution are  less  serviceable  in  another- 
Jience  the  several  forms  of  medicines 
mentioned  for  bleeding  piles,  the 
having  the  option,  should  the  first  not 
prove  successful,  of  adopting  another 
when  stimulants  are  necessary.  ’ 
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There  are  several  kinds  of  small  tu- 
mours, warts,  and  other  excrescences, 
which,  in  persons  of  weak  or  relaxed  con- 
stitutions, form  round  the  margin  of  the 
™ or  on  Ihe  circle  of  the  con  racting 
muscle,  and,  though  seldom  hlecdmg,  | 
cause  nearly  as  much  discomfort  and  pam 
as  piles  themselves.  These  arc  generally 
removed  by  tying  a piece  of  thread  round 
their  base,  so  as  to  strangulate  them, 
when,  after  a day  or  two,  they  are  certain 
to  slough  and  fall  off.  The  root  is  then 
to  be  touched  with  caustic,  a cold  astim- 
gent  lotion  applied  to  reduce  the  inflam- 
mation, and  the  som-ce  of 
found  to  have  disappeared.  In  all  cases 
of  ^ain  and  irritation  at  the  fundament, 
from  whatever  cause,  a suppository  ot  d 
or  4 grains  of  opium,  and  a lotmn  such  as 
the  following,  cannot  fell  to  afford  relief, 
if  not  a speedy  cure,  lake  ot-- 

Extract  of  lead  ...  2 drachms. 

Camphor  water  . . • ® 

Mix,  and  make  a lotion;  to  be  used  cold 

three  times  a day.  ■, 

PILLS  — One  of  the  commonest  and 
most  convenient  forms  in  which  medical 
men  prescribe  or  administer  their  reme- 
dial airents.  Though  by  no  means  a good 
vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  remedies,  the 
pill  possesses  some  advantages  for  whic 
both  doctor  and  patient  are  willing 
overlook  its  other  objections.  The  p J 
presents  us  with  a form  of  medicine  m 
which  powerful  and  very  disagi-eeable 
Inffs  m regard  to  taste  and  smell,  can 
t £e„  in  i smnll  bulk  .nd  m a to™ 
in  wfeich  it  is  impossible  to  taste  tne 
dEagieeable  flavom-  of  the  mgredients 
Against  this  advantage, 
the  drawback  of  pills  becoming  hmd  by 

are  capable  of  effectmg  the  action  foi 
which  thev  were  probably  prescribed.  I 
all  cases  this  is  an  objection,  and  m dan- 
terotis  01  urgent  diseases,  where  an  im- 
mediate effect  is  desired,  it  becomes  a veiy 
Sfoi  oStacle  to  then-  use.  The  ordinary 

kinds  of  aperient  and  pectoral  pills  kep 

in  the  shop^s  are  made  in  such  qiiantities, 
and  often  kept  so 

that  the  patient  might  as  well,  m ma  y 
instances  swallow  three  or  four  white 
peas,  or  as  many  shot,  and  anticipate  an 
action  from  them,  as  waste  Lme  by 
waiting  for  their  hoped-for  oP^atiom 
pills  are  generally  made  of  aiticles  hist 
reduced  to  a perfect  powder,  each  mgi  e- 
dient,  ns  it  is  weighed,  being  put  m a cuy 
wedgwood  mortar ; when  all  the  articles 


have  been  added,  they  are  to  be  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  pestle  till  they  are 
thoroughly  incorporated ; then,  but  not 
till  then,  the  substance  should  be  added 
that  is  to  incorporate  the  mixture  into  a 
soft  mass.  Some  persons  use  gum-water 
or  mucilage  for  this  purpose  ; but  unless 
when  making  a very  lew  pills  for  imme- 
diate use,  this  article  should  be  avoided, 
for  what  with  the  gum  contained  m many 
of  the  drugs,  and  that  added  m the  muci- 
lage, the  piUs  so  made  become  in  a few 
days  excessively  dry  and  hard,  and  alter  a 
time  rendered,  for  all  hope  of  immedia  e 
utility,  perfectly  valueless.  The  article 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose  is  soap,— not 
the  hard  Castile,  but  thin  scrapings  ot  the 
best  yellow'  soap ; this,  worked  up  in  the 
pills,  keeps  them  longer  soft  than  any 
other  substance,  and  being  easily  dis- 
solved, renders  them  quickly  acted 
the  stomach:  after  soap,  the  next  best 
articles  are  glycerine,  sweet  oil,  and  lastly , 

tir03-Cl  G« 

"Whatever  is  employed  for  the  purpose 
must  be  added  by  degrees  to  the  coUection 
in  the  mortar,  w'orking  it  mto  the  mgre- 
dients till  they  become  moist,  and  assume 
the  form  of  a piece  of  stiff  earth  or  clay ; 
it  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  wedg- 
wood, and  placed  in  an  non  mortar,  w'here 
it  is  to  be  well  beaten  for  some  tune, 
adding  from  time  to  time  a little  sweet 
oil.  till  the  mass  becomes  soft,  tenacious, 
and  of  the  consistency  of  dough,  and  will 
bear  to  be  draw'n  out  in  the  hands  without 
breaking  short;  to  effect  this  desirable 
point,  the  mass  is  to  be  worked  about  for 
, Several  minutes  in  the  han^  till  it  can  be 
hdi-awn  out  into  any  length,  a sign  that 
' it  has  been  perfectly  incorporated,  and  is 
satisfactoi-ily  made.  This  mass  is  the 
to  be  dusted  with  magnesia,  to  P^rat  it 
sticking,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  w eigsed 
into  little  round  lumps  of  3 drachms  each , 
the  pieces  are  then  put  on  the  pill  machme, 
rolled  out  into  lengths  about  the  shape  and 
cu-cumference  of  a penholder,  when  each 
one  is  placed  on  the  brass  teeth  of  the 

machinj  and  by  the  '°to 

of  the  reverse  side  ol  the  roller, 
twenty-four  round  and  equal  sized  pife, 
each  weighing  exactly  o grams,  bome 
machines  are  only  made  to  cut  twelve  pi  -> 
In  which  case,  to  insure  1 i^/^^Voulv 
nills  the  masses  to  be  rolled  mm  7 
wei  ffh  1 drachm . To  prevent  the  pi  Js  from 
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root,  which  being  sweet,  is  thought  to 
cover  any  hitter  taste  imparted  to  the 
palate  while  swallowing.  The  only  effec- 
tual way  in  which  that  objection  can  bo 
overcome  is  by  gilding  the  pills,  either 
with  silver  or  gold  leaf.  The  mode  of 
gilding  pills  is  to  dip  the  thumb  and 
tingei’s  slightly  in  very  thick  gum,  roll  the 
pills  about  quickly  till  they  are  entirely 
covered,  dropping  them  one  by  one  into  a 
lozenge  box  in  which  several  cut  sheets  of 
metal  have  been  placed,  and  then  shaking 
them  about  till  each  has  become  completely 
coated  with  the  silver  or  gold ; when  dry, 
the  refuse  metal  is  to  be  blown  away,  and 
the  piUs  put  in  a clean  box.  Pills  are 
made  of  different  strengths  and  of  different 
sizes,  and  thoughjf?t;e  grains  is  the  standai'd 
weight,  they  are  sometimes  made  o^four, 
and  even  of  three  grains.  Some  persons 
have  a great  repugnance  to  pills,  and 
often  declare,  as  an  excuse  for  not  taking 
them,  that  their  throat  is  so  very  narrow 
that  no  pill  of  the  ordinary  size  will  pass 
it.  This  is  a great  fallacy ; it  is  the  fear 
to  swallow,  not  the  incapacity  of  the  gul- 
let to  pass  an  article  ten  times  smaller 
than  the  smallest  mouthful  of  masticated 
food  taken  at  every  meal.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  smallness  of  the  pill  which  makes  the 
cliiEcidty  of  swallowing  it ; for  unless  the 
head  is  held  far  enough  back  to  insui’e  it^ 
dropping  at  once  into  the  tube,  its  minute 
size  prevents  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
gullet  grasping  it,  and  forcing  it  down- 
wards. All  that  is  necessaiy  to  be  observed 
in  taking  a pill  is,  to  place  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  tongue,  take  a sip  of  tea  or  water, 
and  throw  the  head  suddenly  up  till  the 
face  is  on  a hne  with  the  ceiling,  when 
nothing  but  nervous  fear  can  prevent  its 
being  swept  by  the  liquid  into  the  narrow 
part  of  the  gullet,  from  whence  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  tube  will  drive  it  into  the 
stomach.  The  best  time  for  taking  pills  is 
at  night,  for  then  the  stomach  has  leisure 
to  dissolve  them  completely,  a cup  of  hot 
tea  in  the  morning  causing  them  to  act  at 
once  and  effectually.  The  Pharmacopenia 
contains  forms  of  pills  of  all  kinds, — pur- 
gative, cathartic^  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  ex- 
})cctorant,  and  sedative.  The  pills  most 
frequently  used  are  the  compound  colo- 
cynth,  rhubarb,  and  assafeetida,  pill  ruli, 
or  aloes  and  myrrh,  squill  pills,  Plum- 
mer’s pill,  and  blue  pill. 

PIMEIS'TO. — Allspice,  or  Jamaica  Pep- 
per, which  see. 

PIMPEliNEL. — A well-known  plant, 
formerly  considered  invaluable  in  all  ner- 
vous diseases,  particularly  in  falling  sick- 
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ness  (epilepsy),  the  cold  palsy  of  old  age, 
and  as  an  excellent  remedy  against  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog  and  all  venomous  rei^- 
tiles. 

Like  the  sunflower,  the  pimpernel  has 
always  been  regarded  by  our  peasantry 
with  special  regard,  and  from  the  fact  of 
its  petals  folding  up  at  midday,  and  on 
the  approach  of  wet  nmather,  it  has  ob- 
tained from  the.  country  people  the  name 
of  the  “ poor  man’s  weather-glass,”  and 
from  the  old  botanists  that  of  the  “ shep- 
herd’s barometer.” 

PIMPLE. — A. small,  rod,  and  jJainful 
elevation  on  the  cuticle  in  a state  of  tardy 
suppuration.  Though  pimples  may  occur 
on  all  parts  .of  tire,  body,  it  is  on  the  face 
where  they  are  most  universally  met  with, 
and  where  they  generally  arise  from  some 
disordered  state,  of  the  digestive  organs : 
when  large,  with  broad,  angry  bases, 
they  indicate  a diseased  condition  of  the 
liver.  When  very,  minute,  and  clustered 
in  circular,,  discs  or  irregular  patches, 
they  constitute  those  cutaneous  affections 
known  as  tetter,  herpes,  &c.  See  Skix, 
Diseases  oe. 

PINEAL  GLAND.— The  name  of  a 
small  gland,  about  the  size  of  a pea, 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  brain,  and 
regarded  by  the  old  physiologists  as  the 
seat  of  the  sotcl. 

PINE  APPLE. — This  delicious  fruit, 
once  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  great 
and  the  wealthy,  but  now  in  the  season 
common  to  aU  classes,  is  sometimes  used 
in  its  unripe  state  as  an  anthelmintic,  to 
destroy  worms,  and  as  a diuretic. 

PINE  WOOD. — This  species  of  fir  is 
chiefly  of  note  from  the  quantity  of  rosin 
and  turpentme  obtained  from  both  its  tree 
and  wood.  , See  Pinu.s. 

PINIC  ACID.— An  acid  principle  ex- 
tracted from  turpentine. 

PINS  AND  NEEDLES.— These  most 
useful  implements , sometimes  become  ob- 
jects of  danger  to  childi’cn,  who,  imitating 
the  bad  example  of  their  nurses,  too  often 
put  the  first  in  their  moutli?,  and  in  a 
moment  of  forgetfulness,  swallow  one  or 
luoi-e;  or  by  sticking  .the  latter  carelessly 
in  their  clothes,  the  needles  work  into  the 
flesh,  and  without  producing  mucli  pain 
at  the  time,  eventually  travel  half  over  the 
body.  IVhen  a pin  has  been  swallowed, 
the  best  plan  is  to  give  small  doses  of 
castor  oil  daily  for  afe.w  times,  examining 
the  evacuations  .to  see  if  it  has  passed'"; 
should  it  not  have  done  so,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  vinpgar  should  be  given  occa- 
sionally, to  enable  the  gas  trie  juice  to  act 
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upon  1 ho  metal,  which  it  will  certainly  soon 
do,  nml  in  time  entirely  dissolve  the  pin. 
AVhen  a needle  is  in  the  body,  and  comes 
to  the  surface,  it  generally  shows  a dark 
blue  lino  or  dot  above  the  place  where 
it  lies ; in  such  a case,  the  cuticle 
should  bo  divided,  and  the  needle  grasped 
by  a pair  of  small  forceps,  and  pulled 
out. 

PINS  AND  NEEDLES.— A popular 
phrase  applied  to  that  pricking  and  numb- 
ness felt  in  the  leg  and  foot,  or  hand  and 
arm,  when,  after  a long  pressure,  the 
benumbed  part  is  reeovering  its  nervous 
vitality.  Such  sensations  are  also  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  palsy,  or  loss  of 
power  in  a limb.  See  Palsy. 

PINT. — A liquid  measure  of  twenty 
ounces,  half  of  a quart,  and  the  eighth  part 
of  a gallon.  Octavius  is  the  medical  name 
for  a pint,  and  the  symbol  that  indicates 
it,  wdren  written  or  abbreviated — 0. 

PIN  US. — The  pine : a family  of  plants 
yielding  the  fir,  the  Scotch,  Norway,  and 
silver,  the  larch,  and  several  other  varie- 
ties ; the  produets  of  all  the  family  are 
tm'pentine,  rosin,  pitch  and  tar,  while 
some  yield  special  resins  and  balsams, 
both  liquid  and  concrete,  such  as  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  Canada  balsam,  and  Venice 
tiu'pentine. 

PIPER. — The  Latin  name  for  Pepper 
generally,  which  see. 

PISIFORM,  or  pea-shaped ; the  name 
given  by  anatomists  to  a small  bone  in 
the  first  row  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  or 
cavpus. 

PISTACHIO  NUT. — A foreign  fruit, 
held  in  great  esteem  in  Syria  and  the 
East,  both  as  an  article  of  diet  and  pre- 
pared as  a confection.  Like  most  nuts,  it 
contains  a sweet,  bland  oil,  on  which  its 
best  properties  depend. 

PITCH-PLASTERS.  — The  articles 
sold  or  prepared  under  this  name  are 
made  with  common  rosin  and  yellow  wax, 
or  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and  blister  plaster. 
See  Plaster. 

PITUITA.— The  thick  mucus  dis- 
charged from  the  nostrils.  That  portion 
of  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  which 
lines  the  nostrils,  in  consequence  of  the 
different  character  it  assumes,  and  the 
nature  of  its  secretion,  is  called  the  pitui- 
tary membrane;  and  from  the  German 
anatomist  who  first  minutely  inspected  it, 
is  sometimes  named  the  Schneiderian 
membrane.  A small  elevation,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  infundibulum  in 
the  brain,  is  known  as  the  pituitary  gland, 
and  was  at  one  time  thought  to  bo  the 


secreting  organ  of  all  the  pituita  dis- 
charged from  the  nose. 

PITFRIASIS.— The  professional  name 
for  dandrilf.  See  Skin,  Diseases  or. 

PLACEBO. — Something  to  please  or 
amuse.  A placebo  is  a pleasant,  harmless 
mixture,  a pill  or  a powder  prescribed 
more  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
patient’s  mind  than  doing  any  good  to 
his  constitution.  In  some  cases  ot  hypo- 
chondriasis, where  medicine  of  an  active 
nature  is  unnecessary  or  uncalled  for,  it  is 
customary  to  prescribe  placebos,  or  harm- 
less preparations,  the  patient  all  the  time 
believing  he  is  taking  specific  remedies. 

PLACENTA.  — The  after-birth:  the 
professional  name  given  to  the  membra- 
nous mass  thrown  out  after  impregnation 
by  the  uterus,  and  by  and  through  which 
the  circulation  is  carried  on  between 
mother  and  child  by  means  of  the  funis, 
or  navel  string.  The  placenta  is  so  named 
from  its  flat  or  cake-like  shape.  See 
Womb. 

PLAGUE,  THE  {Pestis). — This  ma- 
lignant disease,  a fever  of  the  typhoid 
type,  one  so  fatal  in  Europe,  and  parti- 
cularly in  this  country  two  centmdes  ago, 
has  now,  owing  to  the  improved  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  better  ventilation,  and  the 
establishment  of  sanitai-y  regulations,  long, 
^nd  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  ever,  disap- 
peared. 

Though  Etu’ope  has  been  happily  long 
exempt  from  this  dreadful  visitation,  it  is 
still  to  be  found  in  all  its  virulence  on  the 
shores  of  the  Levant,  and  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  Egypt 
it  may  be  regarded  as  always  in  a state  of 
chronic  existence. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  this  disease  com- 
mence with  the  common  characteristics  of 
fever,  only  more  intense,  accompanied 
with  an  acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart ; the  countenance  is  expressive  of 
anxiety  and  exhaustion,  the  eyes  dull  and 
heavy,  the  lids  half  closed,  and  the  mouth 
open.  The  gait  is  staggering  and  uncer- 
tain, the  head  falls  on  the  chest,  and  the 
debility  becomes  extreme.  The  com- 
plexion is  dark,  the  eyes  sunken,  the 
tongue  dark  and  swollen,  and  there  is 
vomiting  of  bile.  These  symptoms,  all 
rapid  in  their  career,  are  followed  by  dart- 
ing pains  under  the  arms  in  women,  and 
through  the  groin  in  men ; the  precursors 
of  those  glandular  swellings  which  soon 
after  occur  in  those  places.  These  tumours, 
bubos,  or  carbuncles,  as  they  are  differently 
cafied,  are  the  characteristic  signs  of  this 
disease,  and  it  is  fortimate  for  tlie  patient 
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when  they  suppurate  easily,  and  are  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  a bad  sign  when 
they  are  dark  and  livid. 

The  first  stage  lasts  about  twelve  hoiu's, 
and  is  sueceeded  by  reaction  with  coma, 
restlessness,  delirium,  and  a peculiar 
brightness  of  the  eyes.  The  pulse,  at  first 
quick  and  feeble,  from  115  to  130,  in  the 
second  stage  becomes  hard  and  full,  and 
at  the  same  time  irregidai’.  The  lips, 
teeth,  nostrils,  and  mouth  are  loaded  with 
a thick,  dry  sordcs ; there  is  constant 
nausea,  or  vomiting  of  black  bile;  the 
bowels  are  sometimes  relaxed,  and  their 
contents  black,  grumous,  and  offensive. 
In  favourable  cases,  a profuse  perspmation 
marks  the  crisis  of  the  disease;  in  un- 
favourable cases,  the  skin  remains  harsh 
and  dry,  the  bubos  continue  stationary, 
and  the  skin  is  covered  with  petechia. 
In  the  most  favourable  cases  the  bubos 
form  early,  are  firm,  but  moveable,  and 
pass  rapidly  into  suppuration. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  as  regards 
the  TREATMENT,  than  that  it  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  for  typhus  fever,  with 
fomentations  to  the  swellings.  Those 
who  live  over  the  eighth  day  usually 
recover. 

PLANTAIN. — This  plant,  though  a 
native  of  India,  is  now  cultivated  to  a 
large  extent  in  America  and  Africa,  where 
it  is  greatly  prized  on  account  of  the 
valuable  property  of  the  fruit,  the  scraped- 
out  pith  being  used  as  bread. 

Another  variety  of  the  plantain,  called 
the  plantago  major,  is  used  in  this  country 
as  a popular  remedy  for  old  sores  and  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers,  the  part  being  dressed 
with  the  leaves  beaten  into  a pulp  or  laid 
broadly  over  the  sore,  leaf  upon  leaf.  An 
ointment  is  sometimes  made  of  the  leaves, 
which  is  esteemed  as  equally  efScacious  in 
sores  and  ulcerations. 

PLANTAfilS. — The  name  of  a muscle 
of  the  leg,  whose  use  is  to  extend  the  foot, 
also  a portion  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

PLANUM  OS. — The  orbital  process,  or 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

PL  AS  TEH. — A medical  preparation 
used  for  external  applications,  and  com- 
posed in  general  of  oil,  wax,  rosin  or  resins, 
and  powdered  substances.  Plasters  are 
generally  made  in  rolls,  for  the  greater  faci- 
lity of  melting  with  the  heated  spatula 
when  required  for  spreading.  The  most 
important  of  all  the  plasters  is  the  lead 
or  diachylon  plaster,  from  the  litharge  of 
that  metal,  with  which  it  is  made.  The  dia- 
chylon, when  mixed  with  white  rosin,  con- 
stitutes the  article  known  as  adhesive 
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plaster,  spread  on  linen  or  cotton,  and  when 
cut  into  strips,  called  strapping.  The  other 
plasters  of  most  frequent  use  are  the 
strengthening  plaster  {einplastrum  robo- 
rans),  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  lead 
plaster  {emplastrum  plumhi),  only  with 
the  addition  of  carbonate  of  iron ; blister 
plaster  {emplastriim  lyttce'),  made  with 
wax,  rosin,  lard,  and  powdered  Spanish 
Hies.  Opium  and  mercurial  plasters  are 
also  occasionally  used,  but  not  frequently ; 
there  are  a few  others,  but  the  above  con- 
stitute by  far  the  most  important.  Of 
adhesive  plaster  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  also  of  the  black  adhesive,  or  court 
plaster. 

Tlie  objects  for  which  plasters  are 
usually  applied  are  to  promote  absorp- 
tion, as  discutients,  such  as  the  galbanum, 
or  mercui’ial  plaster;  to  support  a part, 
when  they  are  called  strengthening,  for 
w'hich  purpose  the  emplastrum  rohorans  is 
used;  to  act  as  an  expectorant  in  hoarse- 
nesses and  colds,  when  a stimulating  plas- 
ter, called  a Warming  plaster,  is  employed ; 
the  last  action  which  is  excited  by  a plas- 
ter is  that  of  blistering,  an  effect  produced 
by  the  continued  application  for  some 
hour’s  of  a plaster  composed  of  the  emplas- 
trum lyttce.  Plasters  are  generally  spread 
on  leather,  except  a blister,  which  is  always 
made  on  adhesive  plaster.  The  leather  in 
the  first  instance  is  cut  into  the  shape 
required — either  round,  oval,  oblong,  or 
heart-shaped,  according  to  the  part  on 
which  it  is  to  be  applied;  the  plaster, 
previously  melted  in  a ladle,  or  by  means 
of  the  spatula  on  a piece  of  brown 
paper,  is  then  to  be  poured,  but  not  too 
hot,  in  the  centre  of  the  form,  and  by 
means  of  the  instrument  called  a plaster 
spatula  (which  is  a kind  of  small,  elon- 
gated flat  iron,  with  a shank  and  handle), 
made  moderately  hot,  is  carefully  and 
smoothly  extended  round  the  shape,  leav- 
ing about  an  inch  and  a half  of  margin  in 
all  directions,  according  to  the  shape. 
The  beauty  of  a well-spread  plaster  is  to 
have  its  surface  perfectly  even,  and  the 
margin  regular  and  clean. 

To  prevent  the  shrivelling  up  of  the 
skin,  or  the  plaster  coming  through,  a 
thick  piece  of  the  sheepskin  is  to  be 
selected,  and  care  used  in  neither  pouring 
the  melted  plaster  too  hot  on  the  leather, 
nor  using  the  spatula  at  too  great  a heat. 
Blisters  are  generally  spread  by  the  thumb, 
the  plaster  being  first  softened  with  the 
fingers.  It  can,  however,  bo  spread  much 
neater  and  better  with  the  spatula  slightly 
heated  for  the  purpose.  The  shape  of  the 
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blislpv  must  bo  (Irst  cut  out  of  a lorigtli  of 
adhesive  plaster,  and  tho  blister  plaster 
extended  in  the  same  manner,  only  leaving 
a wider  margin,  which  should  be  nicked 
wdth  the  scissors  in  different  i^laces,  to 
enable  it  to  adhere  to  tho  skin  when  the 
blister  is  applied. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the  plas- 
ters, after  the  blister,  is  the  -warming 
plaster.  This  is  an  admirable  application 
for  colds  of  all  descriptions,  where  a 
blister  is  not  actually  necessary,  and  will 
be  found  to  afford  great  relief  in  cases  of 
asthma,  catarrh,  hoarseness,  or  oppression 
at  the  chest.  This  useful  application  is 
made  by  melting  on  a piece  of  thick  paper 
about  two  ounces  of  litharge  plaster,  a 
drachm  of  rosin,  and  two  drachms  of  the 
blister  plaster;  the  whole  is  to  bo  then 
mixed  with  the  point  of  the  spatula,  and 
spread  on  leather  in  the  manner  already 
described.  The  above  proportions  will 
make  a plaster  large  enough  to  cover  the 
chest,  and  may  be  worn  for  several  weeks, 
removing  it  occasionally,  washing  the 
chest,  heating  it  slightly  before  the  fire, 
and  re-applying  it  to  the  same  place. 

Soap  plaster  is  only  used  in  cases  of 
what  are  called  bed-sores,  or  for  any  abra- 
sion of  the  skin  from  riding,  or  other 
causes,  where  the  skin  is  broken.  This 
plaster  should  be  very  neatly  spread, 
made  perfectly  smooth,  and  is  often  re- 
quired of  considerable  size,  to  cover  the 
hips  or  spine,  and  sometimes,  with  tender 
feet,  to  protect  the  soles. 

The  shape  of  blisters  meant  for  the 
backs  of  the  ears  is  very  peculiar,  and 
resembles  in  shape  a figui-e  6 ; the  0 part 
of  the  figme  is  appHed  on  the  cheek  and- 
jaw,  the  upper  or  tail  part  sweeping 
round  the  ear  toward  the  temple.  From 
this  it  will  be  evident  that  the  blister 
spread  for  the  left  ear  will  not  suit  the 
right  ear.  The  time  a blister  plaster 
should  be  kept  on  depends  much  upon 
circumstances ; with  an  adult  it  is  custom- 
ary to  retain  it  till  it  rises,  an  ojiera- 
tion  that  sometimes  takes  as  many  as 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours  to  effect ; with 
children,  however,  and  old  people,  where 
the  circulation  is  languid,  a blister  should 
only  be  kept  on  from  foiu’  to  ten  houi-s. 

In  spreading  plasters,  it  must  be  re- 
rnembered  that  the  rough  or  undressed 
side  of  the  skin  is  the  part  on  which  the 
melted  ingredients  are  to  be  spread. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS.— This  species 
of  lime,  commonly  known  as  gypsum,  is 
only  used  by  the  professional  physiologist 
to  make  plaster  casts  of  interesting  ana- 


tomical or  surgical  cases,  from  tho  livino- 
or  dead  subject,  colouring  the  cast  after” 
wards  according  to  nature,  or  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  disease.  Such  casts 
are  of  great  value  to  the  medical  student, 
who,  by  a frequent  examination  of  them* 
when  properly  arranged  in  tho  rauseuin 
ofhis  schools,  becomes  beforehand  familiar 
with  the  features  of  a case  he  maj  not 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  previously 
studying  in  the  living  body. 

PLATYSMA  MYOIDES.— Oneofthe 
thinnest  and  most  delicate  muscles  of  the 
body,  consisting  of  a scries  of  minute 
muscular  threads,  running  obliquely 
downwai’ds  from  the  chin,  ear,  and  neck, 
to  be  inserted  in  the  collar-bone  and 
shoulders.  Some  anatomists  question 
whether  this  muscle  has  an^  bony  origin 
or  insertion  whatever,  lising,  as  they 
assert,  from,  and  being  inserted  into,  the 
cellular  tissue  immediately  beneath  the 
cuticle.  The  object  of  this  muscle  is  to 
retract  the  skin,  and  prevent  it  from 
puckering  when  the  jaw  is  di-awn  down. 

The  knowledge  of  the  direction  of  the 
fibres  of  the  platysma  myoides  is  of  con- 
sequence to  all  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  open  the  external  jugular  vein,  as,  after 
making  the  first  incision  in  the  cuticle 
in  a perpendicular  manner,  this  muscle, 
which  will  be  seen  below,  must  be  divided 
with  a slight  scratch  of  the  bistoury  or 
lancet  in  a horizontal  direction,  or  directly 
across  the  coirrse  of  its  fibres,  so  as  to 
give,  by  their  retraction,  an  easy  access 
to  the  vein,  which  will  then  come  in  sight. 

PLETHORA. — Fulness  of  blood;  a re- 
dundancy of  a part  or  the  whole  system ; 
an  excess  of  blood,  over  and  above-  the 
healthy  requirements  of  the  body.  A ple- 
thoric state  of  the  system  may  arise  from 
many  causes, — from  an  excess  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  food  and  drink  taken;  from  the 
sudden  check  of  a customai-y  evacuation ; 
from  cold,  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  causing  a suspension  of  the  usual 
secretions;  and  from  a sedentary  habit. 
The  great  danger  arising  from  plethora 
is  the  fear  of  apoplexy  or  congestion : the 
persons,  of  course,  most  liable  to  such  a 
condition  are  tho  coi-pulcnt  and  florid; 
■ndth  such  individuals  great  circumspec- 
tion shoidd  bo  observed  in  regard  to  their 
living,  and  all  evidences  of  an  excess  of 
blood  immediately  met  by  prompt  and 
effective  measures,  cither  of  depletion,  or 
abatement  in  the  quantity  of  the  foods 
which  may  have  provoked  it. 

Bleeding,  though  a most  necessary 
measure  when  the  plethora  has  induced 
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coma,  drowsiness,  or  throbbing  pains  in 
the  head,  should  never  be  employed  when 
the  premonitory  symptoms  are  taken  in 
time,  and  there  is  sufficient  space  to  adopt 
other  and  better  remedies;  for  it  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  plethoric,  ruddy- 
faced persons,  who  have  generally  good 
appetites,  recover  the  blood  lost  in  a very 
short  time — in  a much  shorter  time,  in- 
deed, than  persons  of  a different  tempera- 
ment. In  such  casQs,  when  it  is  necessary 
for  a full-bodied  man  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  his  circulation,  he  should  proceed  to  act 
upon  a system,  and  resolve  to  carry  it  out 
without  flinching  till  the  effect  aimed  at 
is  obtained. 

For  this  purpose,  all  malt  and  spirituous 
liquors  should  be  at  once  suspended,  and 
a little  claret  or  cider  used  as  a beverage 
instead.  Soups,  pastry,  jellies,  and  rich 
foods  should  be  prohibited,  and  game, 
fish,  and  beef,  with  biscuit  or  greens, 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  aliments.  A 
warm  bath  should  be  taken  occasionally, 
and  the  entire  body,  part  by  part,  sponged 
daily  with  cold  vinegar  and  water ; every 
part,  after  being  diied,  to  be  effectually 
rubbed  with  the  flesh-brush  till  the  skin 
feels  soft,  genial,  and  oily.  Though  vio- 
lent exercise  is  neither  advisable  nor  saffi 
forplethoric  persons,  some  amount  of  bodily 
exertion  should  be  gone  through  every 
day,  either  by  riding,  walking,  or  fencing. 

Some  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  pulling 
themselves  down,  as  it  is  termed,  by  means 
of  periodical  strong  doses  of  medicine,  such 
as  salts,  or  drastic  pills,  or  other  purga- 
tives. This  system,  however,  is  quite  as 
injurious  to  the  body  as  that  of  frequent 
bleeding,  and  is  equally  liable  to  injure 
the  constitution.  The  bowels  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  confined,  or, 
unless  absolutely  necessary  to  correct  a 
sudden  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
should  never  be  acted  on  violently;  a 
simple  and  regular  diet,  with  a glass  of 
cold  water  occasionally  dt  bedtime,  will 
generally  keep  them  sufficiently  open. 
The  plethoric  man  or  woman  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  the  skin  is  the 
great  safety  valve  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  maintain  that  organ  in  a perfectly 
healthy  state,  and  lit  to  carry  off  the  re- 
dundancy of  blood  from  the 'system,  it 
must  be  kept  constantly  clean,  and  its 
pores,  or  cxhalent  vessels,  open,  to  pour 
off,  in  the  stream  of  insensible  perspira- 
tion, the  excess  which,  if  left  undischarged, 

; is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  lead  to  head- 
I ache,  drowsiness,  coma,  congestion,  and 
I possibly  apoplexy. 
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Physicians  have  divided  plethora  into 
several  kinds,  as  that  of  the  veins  of  a part, 
and  of  the  whole,  or  according  to  the 
theories  entertained  as  to  the  cause  of  such 
accumulation. 

Nature  often  acts  the  physician  for  the 
plethoric  man,  and  at  the  critical  moment, 
when  the  loaded  vessels  can  bear  no 
further  pressure,  opens  an  instant  issue 
from  the  nostrils  or  bowels,  by  pouring 
out  a stream  of  blood,  that  not  only  re- 
lieves the  pressure,  but  in  many  instances 
saves  the  patient’s  life. 

This  breaking  out  of  blood  from  the 
nose,  or  giving  way  of  one  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,  or  a pile,  is  one  of  those 
critical  evacuations  which  should  on  no 
account  be  hastily  stopped,  as  being  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  that  could  have 
befallen  him. 

PLEUEA. — The  hning  membrane  of 
the  thorax  or  chest:  a fine,  thin,  serous 
sac,  exactly  analogous  to  the  peritoneum, 
or  investing  membrane  of  the  abdomen, 
with  this  exception, — that  the  pleura  is 
composed  of  two  distinct  bags,  one  for  each 
side  of  the  chest.  One  face  or  side  of  the 
pleura  lines  the  diaphragm,  ox  midriff,  the 
ribs,  and  the  organs  of  the  cavity,  while 
its  smooth  faces  or  sides  coming  together 
allow  of  a constant  easy  motion  to  take 
place,  without  friction  or  injury.  For  a 
better  understanding  of  this  membrane, 
see  article  Peeitonetjm. 

The  two  bags  of  the  pleura  do  not  en- 
tirely fill  up  every  available  inch  of  the 
cavity,  two  small  triangular  spaces  being 
left,  one  in  front  and  one  behind,  called 
by  anatomists  the  anterior  and  posterior 
mediastinum.  Through  the  posterior  space 
pass  the  oesophagus,  or  gidlet;  the  tra- 
chea, or  windpipe ; the  aorta ; the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve ; the  vena  azygos,  or  solitary 
vein;  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  great 
sympathetic  nerve.  The  anterior  medias- 
tinum, in  the  foetus,  or  unborn  child,  con- 
tains the  thymus  gland,  which  becomes 
absorbed  as  the  child  advances  in  life. 
Anatomists  have  given  different  names  to 
the  pleura,  according  to  the  part  enclosed 
in  its  serous  tunic;  thus,  that  portion  in- 
vesting the  lungs  is  called  pleura  pulmo- 
nalis,  the  part  covering  the  midriff  jaZeara 
diaphragmatiea,  and  pleura  costalis 
for  the  portions  lining  the  ribs.  The 
pleura  is  remarkably  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion, and  particularly  to  that  form  called 
adhesive  inflammation,  causing  portions 
of  it  to  adhere  or  grow  together,  or  to  the 
ribs,  thereby  materially  interfering  with 
the  free  and  easy  motion  of  the  lungs,  by 
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preventing  their  rise  and  fall,  these  ad- 
hesions most  materially  cheeking  tlie 
healthy  action  and  fidl  inllation  of  the 
lungs. 

Like  the  peritoneum,  the  pleura  is  liable 
to  sudden  inflammation,  though  in  this  case 
the  disease  is  much  more  manageable,  and 
by  no  means  so  dangerous,  as  the  other. 
Inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  called — 
PLEURISY,  OR  PLEURITIS.— An 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  chest,  accompanied  with  con- 
tinued fever,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
pains,  or,  as  they  are  called,  stitches  in  the 
side. 

The  cai^es  of  this  rather  common  form 
of  inflammation  are  cold,  blows,  falls, 
accidents,  or  fractures  of  the  ribs,  or 
whatever  may  directly  or  indirectly  induce 
inflammatory  action. 

Pleurisy  is  divided  into  the  acute  and 
chronic. 

The  symptoms  of  the  acute  commence 
with  chills,  rigours,  and  a weight  in  the 
chest,  which  in  a few  horns  becomes  a 
sharp  pain,  augmented  by  every  inspira- 
tion of  air  in  breathing,  and  generally 
felt  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  rib,  darting 
from  that  point  forward  to  the  breast- 
bone, or  backward  through  the  shoulder- 
blade.  The  breathing  is  hard,  difficult, 
and  performed  with  great  anxiety,  at- 
tended with  a frequent  short,  dry  cough, 
every  inspiration  and  every  cough  adding 
greatly  to  the  patient’s  suffering,  and  all 
the  distressing  symptoms  being  aggravated 
by  lying  on  the  affected  side,  and  by 
pressure.  The  pulse  is  hard,  contracted, 
and  jarring  j the  tongue  is  white,  the 
water  scanty  and  high  coloured ; the  skin . 
hot;  the  bowels  generally  confined,  and 
the  countenance  suffused.  In  some  cases 
the  symptoms  are  even  more  severe,  more 
diffused,  and  occasionally  less  important 
than  those  described.  In  general,  the 
symptoms  begin  to  abate  about  the  fourth 
day,  the  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
{dyspnoea)  subsiding  at  the  same  time, 
while  the  infiammation  of  the  pleura 
usually  terminates  in  adhesion,  effusion, 
or  by  passing  into  the  chronic  form  of  the 
disease. 

The  treatment  resolves  itself  into  re- 
ducing the  local  inflammation,  and  then, 
if  possible,  preventing  the  diseased  action 
passing  into  effusion.  To  effect  the  first 
object,  the  patient  should,  if  young  and 
robust,  be  bled  till  a sense  of  sickness  or 
fainting  arises,  and  the  breath  can  be 
drawn  without  pain.  This  beneficial 
change  is  to  be  maintained  by  means  of 


antimony  and  calomel,  with  purgative 
medicines,  as  in  the  following  prescrip- 
tions. It  is  seldom  advisable  to  repeat 
the  bleeding,  though,  should  there  be  any 
severe  recurrence  of  the  pain,  a few  ounces 
of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  part, 
either  by  leeches  or  by  cupping.  The 
calomel  powders  should  be  continued  till 
the  inflammatory  action  is  completely 
subdued.  Take  of — 

Nitrate  of  potass  . . 1 scruple. 
Tartar  emetic  ...  4 grains. 
Camphor  water  ...  6 ounces. 

Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  every 
two  hours,  with  one  of  the  following  pow- 
ders. Take  of — 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . 24  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders ; one  to 
be  given  with  each  dose  of  the  above 
mixture.  Take  of — 

Epsom  salts  ....  1 ounce. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  1 drachm. 
Infusion  of  senna  . . 6 ounces. 
Dissolve,  and  add — 

Peppermint  water  . . 2 ounces. 

Mix : the  fourth  part  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours,  tiU  the  bowels  are  freely  acted 
on. 

It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  the  tartar  emetic  given  as 
above,  and,  if  the  mixture  is  repeated, 
to  make  it  with  six  instead  of  four  grains. 
Some  practitioners  prefer  giving  the 
tartar  emetic  and  calomel  together  in  the 
form  of  powders,  half  a grain  of  the  former 
to  4 grains  of  the  latter,  and  repeating 
the  dose  every  three  hours  till  the  system 
is  slightly  affected  by  the  mercury. 

'When  the  oppression  at  the  chest  is 
severe,  and  the  patient  afraid  to  cough, 
or  even  to  lie  down,  or  inflate  his  lungs, 
great  benefit  is  frequently  obtained  by 
combining  opium  with  the  calomel,  as  in 
the  following  formulary.  Take  of — 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Powdered  opium  . . 3 grains. 
Powdered  kino  ...  1 scruple. 
Mix,  and  divide  jnto  six  powders ; one  to 
be  given  every  two  hours  as  a substitute 
for  the  calomel  and  rhubarb  powders. 

Chronic  Pxburisy.  — Though  this 
form  of  the  disease  usually  succeeds  the 
acute,  it  sometimes  arises  without  first 
passing  through  that  stage. 

The  symptoms  in  either  case  are  at- 
tended with  a species  of  hectic  or  re- 
mittent fever;  a quick,  small,  and  hard 
pulse;  difficulty  of  breathing,  incrc^ed 
by  all  exertion ; almost  total  incapability 
to  he  on  the  healthy  side;  and,  after  a 
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time,  considerable  emaciation  of  the  bodj. 
This  form  of  pleuritis  generally  results  m 
effusion  of  various  kinds  in  the  sac  of  the 
pleura:  sometimes  of  coagulablo  lymph, 
sometimes  of  serum,  and  occasionally  of 
pus. 

The  treatment  consists  in  promoting 
the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  and 
then  in  supporting  the  patient’s  strength. 
To  effeef  the  first  of  these  objects,  the 
remedies  are  divided  into  external  and 
internal.  When  the  pain  is  very  acute, 
leeches  or  the  cupping-glasses  should  be 
applied  to  relieve  it,  while  stimulating 
applications  are  to  be  employed  to  pro- 
mote absorption.  These  may  consist 
either  of  a blister  of  Spanish  flies,  a mus- 
tard and  flour  poultice,  or  the  tartar 
emetic  ointment,  so  employed  as  to  keep 
up  a successive  crop  of  pimples,  or  by 
rubbing  in  mercurial  ointment  and  cam- 
phor. At  the  same  time  that  one  or  other 
■of  these  applications  is  being  used  ex- 
ternally, the  following  mixture  and  pills 
should  be  employed  internally. 

Take  of — 

Hydiiodate  of  potass  . 1 drachm. 

Mint  water  ....  5 ounces. 

Simple  syrup  ...  2 drachms. 

Tincture  of  orange  peel  1 drachm. 
Mix.  Of  this,  one  tablespoonfiil  is  to  be 
taken  four  times  a day,  with  a Plummer’s 
pill  night  and  morning.  The  general 
strength  is  to  be  supported  by  a cautious 
use  of  tonics,  and  a generous  diet,  ju- 
diciously administered. 

When  the  fluid  effused  consists  of  an 
accumulation  of  pus,  it  is  very  seldom 
absorbed,  but  either  forms  for  itself  an 
exit  by  ulceration  through  the  tubes  into 
the  lungs,  or  through  the  diaphragm  into 
the  abdomen.  When  the  symptoms  are 
very  urgent,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  operation  of  “tapping”  to  draw 
off  the  effused  fluid.  In  all  cases  where 
there  is  pus,  or  large  collections  of  fluid 
in  the  pleura,  the  disease  ceases  to  be 
designated  as  pleuritis,  and  receives  the 
name  of  JEmpyema,  which  see.  Should 
sudden  exhaustion  arise,  or  the  head  be- 
come affected  in  a manner  to  threaten 
delirium,  stimulants  of  ammonia,  cam- 
phor, and  laudanum,  with  ether,  may  be 
necessary ; but  as  the  remedies  requisite 
must  depend  upon  the  symptoms,  or  com- 
bination of  symptoms,  that  present  them- 
selves, the  exact  medicines  necessary  must 
bo  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  attendant 
to  prescribe  at  the  time. 

PLEURODYNIA. — A muscular  rheu- 
matism of  the  side,  principally  affecting 
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the  intercostal  muscles.  This  disease  can 
only  bo  confounded  with  pleurisy,  but 
may  bo  easily  distinguished  from  that  by 
the  absence  of  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms, by  the  pain  being  generally  relieved 
by  pressure  and  augmented  by  any 
sudden  motion — the  abrupt  turning  of 
the  body,  a quick  inspiration,  by  elevating 
the  arms,  or  by  anything  that  calls  the 
muscles  of  the  part  into  action.  Eemales 
are  more  subject  to  this  disease  than  males. 
It  is  usually  found  accompanied  with 
debility,  especially  that  kind  resulting 
from  uterine  irregularities.  In  such  cases 
it  is  almost  always  the  levt  side  of  the 
chest  that  is  affected,  while  with  males 
it  is  generally  the  eight  side.  Pleuro- 
dynia may  be  symptomatic,  or  depending 
upon  other  causes,  or  it  may  be  sponta- 
neous or  idiopathic.  When  the  latter  is  the 
case,  the  teeatment  should  consist  of  a 
warm  bath,  or  hot  fomentations  to  the 
part,  followed  by  a blister  or  a flour  and 
mustard  poultice;  and  when  the  pain  is 
of  a moderate  character,  by  a plaster  of 
belladonna  or  opium,  and  the  after  appli- 
cation of  a warming  plaster.  The  in- 
ternal remedies,  after  an  effective  aperient, 
are  either  colchicum  or  guaiacum.  Sea 
Rheumatism. 

PLEUROSTHOTONOS.— A rigid 
spasm  or  tetanus  of  the  muscles  of  the 
side.  That  form  of  tetanus  in  which,  by 
the  spasm  or  contraction  of  the  lateral 
muscles  of  the  trunk,  the  body  is  bent  on 
one  side  or  the  other  in  the  form  of  an 
arch.  See  Tetanus,  and  Locked  Jaw. 

PLEXOMETER. — The  name  given  by 
the  professors  of  auscultation  to  the- 
medium,  or  plate  of  ivory,  on  which  per- 
cussion is  made  in  sounding  the  chest  for 
apprehended  diseases.  The  sounding- 
plate  is  used  to  give  a more  distinct  echo 
to  the  lungs,  when  the  chest  is  tapped  or 
struck  by  the  fingers,  whether  the  medium 
is  an  ivory  or  metallic  plate.  See  Stetho- 
scope. 

PLEXUS. — A congeries  or  network  of 
nerves,  forming  a web  of  minute  nervous 
filaments.  Though  veins  and  arteries 
sometimes  form  a plexus,  the  term  is 
generally  applied  by  anatomists  to  an 
interlacing  of  nerves.  All  the  great 
thoracic  and  abdominal  organs  receive 
their  nervous  power  from  a system  of 
plexuses. 

PLICA  POLONICA.  — Tangled  or 
matted  hair.  A disease  to  which  tho 
serfs  of  Poland  are  so  subject,  that  tho 
complaint  has  been  identified  with  that 
country.  The  peculiarity  of  this  affoction 
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of  tlie  scalp  is  that  tlie  hair  becomes  so 
matted  togctlier  as  to  hang  like  a eow’s 
tail,  in  wild,  streaming  masses,  resembling 
half  unstranded  ropes. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
disease,  arranged  according  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  hair.  Sometimes  the  crop  is 
mingled  and  bound  together  in  one  dense 
thatch,  that  serves  as  a turban  or  pro- 
tecting pad  to  the  head;  at  others  it 
hangs  in  matted  strands ; sometimes  in 
two  or  three  tangled  locks.  Plica  Polo- 
nica  appears  to  be  originally  a disease  of 
the  scalp,  which  in  time  exudes  a foul, 
tenacious  secretion,  that  mats  the  hair 
together,  and,  engendering  vermin,  ren- 
ders the  sufferer  every  way  disgusting 
and  loathsome.  The  disease  is  the  result 
of  bad  living  and  dirt,  but  is  fortunately 
unknown,  at  least  in  its  Polish  condition, 
in  this  country.  See  Scalp. 

PLUG-. — The  practice  of  plugging  is 
sometimes  employed  with  the  most  signal 
suceess,  both  in  bleeding  wounds  and  in 
urgent  cases  of  midwifery.  In  deep  in- 
cised and  punctured  wounds,  when  there 
is  not  time  to  secure  and  tie  the  bleeding 
arteries,  a eonical  wedge  of  lint  or  wool 
foreed  into  the  wound,  till  it  reaehes  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel,  is  often  of  the  greatest 
service,  as  it  enables  the  clot  to  form  in 
the  artery,  which  thus  in  a short  time 
acts  as  a natural  plug,  preventing  the 
further  eseape  of  blood,  either  perma- 
nently or  till  there  is  time  to  adopt  other 
measures  of  security. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery, in  cases  of  flooding  or  abortion,  or 
after  the  expulsion  or  removal  of  the 
after -birth,  when  the  uterus  either  con- 
tracts like  an  hourglass,  or  refuses  to 
contract  at  all,  and  when  the  blood  comes 
away  in  those  gushes  which  have  obtained 
for  it  the  expressive  name  of  flooding, 
that  the  timely  use  of  the  plug  is  most 
beneficial  and  important,  the  life  of  the 
patient  often  depending  on  the  employ- 
ment of  this  simple  expedient,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  surgeon  in  knowing  when 
to  employ  it.  The  mode  of  using  the 
plug  in  such  cases,  and  the  material  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  explain.  As  the  space  to  be 
filled  is  large,  and  the  bleeding  surface 
far  removed,  the  article  employed  must 
be  such  as  will  at  once  answer  both  ends, 
of  filling  up  the  space  and  pressing  on  the 
vessels.  The  most  convenient  and  beat 
article  for  the  object  in  view  is  the 
accoueheur’s  silk  handkerchief,  which  he 
should  hastily  grease  by  smearing  his 


hand  with  the  lard  or  pomatum  always 
ready  on  such  occasions,  and  then  rapidly, 
but  completely,  beginning  with  the  point, 
pass  it  up  the  passage  to  the  extremity  of 
the  vagina.  If  the  uteiais  has  risen,  as  it 
sometimes  will  do,  in  the  pelvis,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  pass  a portion  of  a second 
handkerchief,  so  as  to  insure  contact  with 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  close  up  all 
egress.  If  the  patient  should  be  on  her 
back,  the  knees  are  to  be  secured  by  a 
handkerchief,  eold  water  or  ice  applied  to 
the  abdomen,  and  brandy  and  ammonia 
administered  in  spoonfuls,  as  the  urgency 
of  the  case  may  seem  to  demand,  while 
silence  and  all  jarring  of  the  room  is  to 
be  rigidly  enforced.  See  Labotje,  and 
Womb. 

PLUMBUM. — Lead,  which  see. 

PLUMMEE’S  PILL.— The  name  of 
the  compound  calomel  pill  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia ; a very  mild,  useful  alterative 
and  diaphoretic  medicine,  the  chief  action 
of  its  components  being  direeted  on  the 
skin ; hence  the  value  of  this  preparation, 
in  conjunction  with  decoction  of  sarsapa- 
rilla or  dulcamara,  in  chronic  diseases  of 
the  skin.  Plummer’s  pill  is  sometimes 
given  to  produce  ptyalism,  or  sahvation. 
This  is  a 4-grain  pill,  and  the  dose  is 
either  one  every  night  or  one  night  and 
morning. 

PNEUMOHIA. — An  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  limgs,  as  pleuritis  is 
an  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  that  organ.  See  Ikblammation  op 
THE  Lungs. 

PNEUMONIA  NOTHA.— Spurious 
or  false  pneumonia.  A name  formerly 
employed  by  physicians  to  designate  a 
congested  state  of  the  lungs,  attacking 
elderly  people.  A species  of  Asthma, 
which  see. 

PNEUMO  THOEAX.— Air  in  the 
chest,  sometimes  called  wind-dropsy.  This 
disease  may  occur  in  three  ways: — 1st, 
by  the  ruptme  of  some  of  the  cells  of  the 
lungs,  allowing  the  escape  of  air  into  the 
bag  of  the  pleura;  2nd,  by  an  external 
injury  of  the  chest,  a stab,  or  fracture  of 
a rib,  with  a corresponding  wound,  ad- 
mitting the  atmospheric  air  into  the 
plem-a ; and  3rd,  by  a secretion  of  air  in 
the  part  itself, — for  air,  like  fluids,  is 
secreted  by  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Treatment.  — When  the  air  eannot 
be  disposed  of  by  absorption,  it  is  to  bo 
discharged  by  means  of  an  operation,  the 
same  as  for  drawing  off  fluids  from  the 
thorax.  See  Tapping. 

POC.— A pustule,  a scab,  a dent  in  the 
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cuticle,  caused  by  a small  abscess  in  the 
skin.  The  singular  of  pox. 

PODAGRA. — The  professional  name 
for  gout,  though  the  term  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  gout  in  the  feet.  See  Gotrx. 

PODOPHYLLUM,  or  Vegetable 
Calomel. — The  article  bearing  this  name 
is  a very  recent  addition  to  the  Pharma- 
copceia;  it  is  in  dark  brown  cakes,  not 
much  unlike  elaterium  in  outward  cha- 
racters, and  is  the  product  of  the  dried 
root  of  a North  American  plant  bearing 
the  same  name. 

The  podophyllum  is  a resinous  extract, 
and  the  active  principle  of  the  plant,  and, 
exercising  strong  pm-gative  powers,  it  has, 
from  the  similarity  of  its  action  on  the 
secretions,  received  the  name  it  bears  of 
vegetable  calomel.  The  dose  is  from  half 
a grain  to  1 grain,  according  to  the  age 
and  strength  of  the  patient. 

PODOTHECA. — A name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  cuticle  of  the  foot. 

POISONING. — The  articles  used  for 
the  purpose  of  murder  and  suicide  are  so 
numerous,  and  may  belong  either  to  the 
animal,  the  vegetable,  or  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  produce  such  contrary 
effects,  that  we  shall  first  classify  them, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  method  of  treat- 
ment to  be  pursued  in  each. 

POISONS. — It  is  a well-known  fact 
that  everything  in  nature,  the  most  in- 
nocuous, even  om’  daily  food  and  natural 
beverage,  if  taken  in  excess,  becomes  a 
poison,  either  by  destroying  life  at  once, 
or  inducing  a disease  which  produces  that 
result.  The  mind  also  becomes  an  agent 
of  mischief  to  the  body,  and  our  uncurbed 
assions  may  prove  as  swift  and  death- 
ealing  in  their  consequences  as  strychnia 
or  prussic  acid.  As  in  good  there  is  evil, 
and  in  food  there  is  death,  so  in  poison 
there  is  physic ; and  those  pi'inciples  which 
are  the  most  subtle  and  fatal  often  yield 
us  some  of  our  best  and  most  reliable 
medicines.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  question,  What  are  poisons  P becomes 
an  inquiry  very  difficult  to  answer.  Cer- 
tain substances,  however,  even  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities,  produce  such 
violent  and  dangerous  effects,  that,  irre- 
spective of  any  other  property,  they  have 
been  clashed  as  poisons.  And  for  tlie  still 
easier  understanding  of  this  important 
branch  of  medical  education,  such  sub- 
stances have  been  classified  according  to 
the  kingdom  to  which  they  belong — the 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral, — or  accord- 
ing to  the  most  marked  class  of  symptoms 
they  produce  when  taken  into  tho  sto- 
6^ 


mach,  such  as  tho  coiTosive,  the  irritant, 
and  the  narcotic,  and  several  others, 
according  to  the  theory  or  the  experience 
of  the  toxicologist  who  frames  the  orders 
or  classes.  But  as  this  is  not  a profes- 
sional work,  but  a dictionaiy,  designed 
for  the  information  and  benefit  of  the 
public  generally,  and  for  the  guidance  of 
the  non-professional  reader,  to  whom 
simplicity  is  of  far  more  importance  than 
scientific  arrangement,  we  shall  eschew 
the  usual  medical  system,  and  content 
ourselves  with  giving  the  kingdom  to 
which  each  poison  belongs,  and  then  pro- 
ceed seriatim  with  each  article  in  the 
sequence  of  its  importance.  Before  com- 
mencing with  our  theme,  however,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  a few  peeliminaet 
OBSEEVATIONB.  The  legal  meaning  of 
the  word  poison  is  the  reception  into  the 
stomach  of  some  substance  in  such  quan- 
tities as  are  capable  of  destroying  life. 
Poisons,  however,  may  be  taken  in  smaU 
and  gradually  augmented  doses,  tiU  even- 
tually a large  amount  of  the  deadly  com- 
pound may  be  taken  without  producing 
any  dangerous,  or  immediately  dangerous, 
consequences.  Opium,  belladonna,  to- 
bacco, and  even  arsenic,  are  examples  of 
some  such  medicines.  Poisons  may  be 
fatal  on  man,  and  harmless  if  taken  by 
the  lower  animals ; consequently,  the 
testing  of  dogs,  rabbits,  and  such  animals, 
with  suspected  poisons,  affords  no  reliable 
data  by  which  to  argue  the  effect  of  the 
same  article  on  man.  In  the  eye  of  the 
law,  it  is  the  intention  which  constitutes 
the  criminality  of  the  offence  of  poisoning. 
The  practised  poisoner  adopts  many  modes 
of  introducing  the  deadly  drug  into  the 
system,  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead 
subject.  The  most  ordinary  channels  of 
access  to  the  brain  or  heart  are  the  limgs, 
the  nostrils,  the  mouth,  the  fundament, 
and  the  skin.  The  Borgia  family  were 
adepts  in  the  science  of  poisoning,  and  by 
tho  gift  of  a ring,  a rose,  or  a pair  of 
gloves,  could  carry  off  the  victim  on  whom 
they  smiled  more  quickly  and  less  offen- 
sively than  the  modern  criminal,  with  his 
clumsy  agent  of  strychnine  or  arsenic. 
Though  the  metals  are  among  some  of  our 
most  deadly  poisons,  it  is  only  when  com- 
bined with  oxygen  that  they  become  so. 
An  ounce,  or  much  more,  of  pure  meremy 
may  be  swallowed  with  impunity,  but  if 
two  atoms  of  oxygen  are  added  to  a few 
grains  of  tho  metal,  the  article  beeomes  a 
violent  poison.  The  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing arc  by  no  means  uniform;  the  ex- 
treme pain  and  convulsions,  so  often  men- 
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tioned  ns  ])rominent  features,  are  fre- 
quently entirely  absent.  It  sometimes 
requires  great  judgment  to  distinguish 
the  symptoms  of  disease  from  those  of 
poisoning,  the  acrimony  of  the  bile  in 
some  cases  assuming  all  the  characters  of 
an  irritant  poison.  If  poisons  arc  injected, 
or  placed  within  and  about  the  anus, 
within  two  hours  after  d^ath,  an  inllam- 
matory  effect  will  be  produced  quite  strong 
enough  to  produce  a suspicion  of  murder 
or  suicide,  and,  artfully  planned,  may  lead 
to  the  implication  of  some  innocent  per- 
son. The  action  of  all  poisons  on  the  sys- 
tem is  either  local  or  general. 

Mineral  Poisons. 

This  class  embraces  four  orders, — 
Metals,  Mineral  Acids,  Alkalies,  and 
Earths. 

Metals. 

These  include  arsenic,  mercury,  lead, 
copper,  antimony,  and  silver. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  arisingfrom 
the  above  poisons  are  so  nearly  alike,  with 
one  or  two  special  peculiarities,  that  for 
perspicuity  they  may  be  classed  under  one 
description.  According  to  the  solubility 
and  potency  of  the  poison,  the  symptoms 
may  commence  in  from  ten  minutes  after 
being  taken  to  half  an  hour,  and  begin 
with  pain  in  the  stomach,  a burning  heat 
extending  up  the  gullet  and  pervading  the 
whole  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Violent 
vomiting  soon  after  sets  in,  with  purging. 
The  pain  in  the  stomach  extends  over  the 
abdomen,  producing  a sense  of  burning 
agony;  the  anus  and  mouth  become  ex- 
coriated, the  skin  is  dry  and  parched,  the 
face  shrunk  and  pallid,  an  insatiable  thust 
compels  the  suferer  to  call  for  constant 
supphes  of  water,  and  cramps  of  the 
thighs  and  legs  rack  him  with  augmented 
agony.  In  addition  to  these,  in  arsenic, 
the  tongue  is  swollen,  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  become  rigid,  there  is  a tremour  of 
the  extremities,  and  violent  convulsions. 
The  pain  is  most  acute  about  the  navel  in 
cases  of  lead-poisoning,  and  there  is  para- 
lysis ; while  with  mercury,  there  is  swell- 
ing of  the  gums,  and  salivation. 

Arsenic. — The  common  article  used  as 
a poison  belonging  to  this  metal  is  the 
white  oxide;  the  preparation,  however, 
whether  the  oxide,  Fowler’s  solution,  or 
Scheele’s  green,  is  immaterial,  the  symp- 
toms and  the  means  employed  being  the 
same. 

Remedies. — An  emetic  of  30  grains  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  a tumbler  of  warm 
water  should  bo  given  instantly,  and 


vomiting  promoted  till  the  stomach-pump 
can  bo  got  into  operation.  Should  any 
delay  occur  in  the  arrival  of  the  instru- 
ment, frequent  draughts  of  mueila<re  or 
sugar  and  water  should  bo  given”  and 
then  ejected  by  touching  the  fauces  with 
the  feathers  of  a quill;  or  draughts  of 
oil  and  water,  lime  water  and  milk,  or 
either  separately,  the  stomach  being 
emptied  after  each  quantity  of  liquid.  A 
tablespoonful  of  mustard  seed,  should  no 
other  emetic  be  at  hand,  may  be  given  in 
water  for  that  pui-pose,  as  it  acts  even 
more  effectively  than  the  zinc.  "When  it 
is  believed  that  the  arsenic  has  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  stomach,  either  by  a suc- 
cession of  vomitings  or  by  the  use  of  the 
stomach-pump,  charcoal  mixed  in  water 
should  be  given,  to  decompose  whatever 
particles  may  yet  remain  in  the  stomach. 

Antidotes. — The  following  articles  are 
supposed  to  act  chemically  on  the  arsenic 
in  the  stomach,  and  by  decomposing  the 
poison  render  it  inert: — Magnesia  and 
water;  gelatinous  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  iron;  sesquichloride  of  iron,  or  per- 
sulphate of  iron,  saturated  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia ; sesquioxide  of  iron  in  water ; 
and  lastly,  chai’coal  and  water. 

Mercury. — The  most  usual  prepara- 
tion of  mercury  employed  as  a poison  is 
the  corrosive  sublimate,  known  as  the 
oxymuriate,  or  bichloride  of  mercuiy. 
From  the  great  solubility  of  this  salt,  its 
action  is  very  rapid,  and  from  its  corrosive 
nature,  the  symptoms  most  severe. 

Bemedies. — Albumen  is  known,  when 
mixed  with  water,  to  decompose  the  salt ; 
for  this  pimpose,  basins  containing  about 
half  a pint  of  cold  water  should  be  ranged 
in  order,  and  the  whites  of  six  or  eight 
eggs  poured  into  one,  and  the  yolks  into 
another,  the  patient  drinking  eaeh  potion 
off  alternately,  as  soon  as  prepared ; and 
when  the  stomach  can  contain  no  more, 
the  whole  should  be  expelled  by  vomiting, 
and  the  same  process  repeated.  Gluten, 
if  it  can  be  obtained,  may  be  employed 
alternately  with  the  eggs,  or  Horn'  and 
water  may  be  used,  hastily  mixed  with 
cold  water.  But  as  the  chief  object  is  to 
dilute  the  poison,  and  expel  it  from  the 
stomach,  when  eggs  cannot  be  procured 
in  abundance,  milk  or  milk  and  water 
may  be  used  till  the  stomach-pump  can  be 
brought  into  operation. 

Antidotes. — Two  parts  of  finely  pow- 
dered iron  filings,  and  one  part  of  zinc. 

Lead. — The  acetate,  or  sugar  of  lead, 
and  the  two  oxides,  the  red  and  white,  are 
the  preparations  most  commonly  used  to 
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destroy  life.  Poisoning  by  lead  is  as  often 
accidental  as  intentional,  the  mineral 
being  absorbed  through  the  skin,  or  drunk 
in  ■water  from  leaden  cisterns;  it  is  often 
taken,  too,  in  wine,  from  the  unprincipled 
practice  of  adulteration,  and  the  habit  of 
correcting  sour  wine  with  sugar  of  lead. 

liemedies. — Por  white  load,  copious 
draughts  of  vinegar  should  be  given  im- 
mediately, and  followed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible by  an  emetic  of  30  grains  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  repeated  doses  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  or  Epsom 
and  Glauber  salts;  these  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a dose  of  eastor  oil  and  lauda- 
num, and  if  the  pain  is  excessive,  by  the 
warm  bath,  and  pills  composed  of  cam- 
phor and  opium. 

Antidotes. — Mercury  and  tartrate  of 
antimony  have  both  been  employed  to 
counteract  the  poison  of  lead ; but  sub- 
limed sulphur,  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, are  much  safer  antidotes.  The  for- 
mer may  be  given,  after  the  above  remedies 
have  been  employed,  in  teaspoonful  doses ; 
i and  to  obtain  the  latter,  the  sal  polychrist 
dissolved  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
drachms  to  a tumbler  of  water,  may  be 
I ■ taken  every  four  or  six  hours ; or,  if  near 
• the  spa,  frequent  draughts  of  Harrowgate 
t • water.  For  those  whose  systems  are  com- 
I,  • pletely  saturated  -with  this  mineral  from 
t constantly  working  amonglead,  the  electro- 
chemical  bath  affords  the  readiest  means  of 
extracting  the  poison  from  their  bodies ; 
or  where  such  means  are  unattainable,  a 
[ bath  may  be  extemporized  by  dissolving 
!i  4 ounces  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  in  30 
I . gallons  of  water,  and  using  it  every  day, 

I employing  friction  over  the  body  while 
i in  the  medicated  water. 

Copper. — Verdigris  is  theform  in  which 
t this  poison  is  generally  taken.  The  fea- 
t tures  that  more  particularly  distinguish  its 
i effects  on  the  body  are — excessive  thirst, 

: fainting,  a copper  or  brown  rash  on  the 
: skin,  and  a very  small,  trembling  pulse. 

Hemedies. — An  immediate  emetic  of 
•sulphate  of  zinc,  with  plenty  of  warm 
water,  to  assist  vomiting;  white  and 
' yolk  of  eggs  in  water,  separately,  and  if 

i accessary,  the  stomach-pump,  and  castor 
' nl. 

Antidotes. — Sugar  is  said  to  be  one  of 
tl;he  best  antidotes  for  verdigris,  and  iron 
filings,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  zinc,  in 
t he  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  first  to 
t me  of  the  second,  is  the  next  in  reliable 

ii  mportance.  When  copper  has  been  taken 
a IS  a poison,  or  a copper  coin  swallowed, 
i:  10  acid  should  he  given,  and  in  the  latter 
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case  the  sole  dependence  placed  on  large, 
or  at  least  effective,  doses  of  castor  oil. 

Antimony. — Tartar  emetic,  or  the  tar- 
trate of  antimony,  is  the  preparation  which 
most  frequently  produces  serious  conse- 
quences. In  addition  to  the  general 
symptoms  caused  by  a poisonous  quan- 
tity of  this  mineral,  it  excites  a rough, 
metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  excessive  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  heart,  vertigo,  constant 
purging,  cramps,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing. 

JRemedies. — Strong  black  tea,  decoctions 
of  oak  or  Peru'vian  bark,  or  logwood  if  the 
others  are  not  convenient ; mucilaginous 
drinks,  or  syrup  and  water ; and  if  vomit- 
ing does  not  exist,  it  must  be  produced, 
and  any  of  the  above  remedies  repeated, 
the  stomach  again  emptied,  and  again 
replenished  with  the  astringent  drinks, 
or  mixtures  of  catechu,  kino,  or  tinctme 
of  gaUs  in  water.  When  the  prostration 
and  symptoms  are  very  severe,  opium 
must  be  given,  and  a blister  laid  on  the 
pit  of  the  stomach. 

Antidotes. — Tannic  acid  in  solution,  and 
any  of  the  astringent  tinctures  or  extracts 
in  water. 

Silver. — The  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar 
caustic,  is  the  preparation  most  generally 
taken  by  mistake  or  accident  as  a poison. 

Hemedies. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  treated  of  all  the  mineral  poisons, 
and  merely  requires  a number  of  drinks 
containing  common  salt,  or  sea-water,  and 
then  to  discharge  them  by  means  of  an 
emetic,  either  of  ipecacuanha  (20  grains), 
or  a tablespoonful  of  mustard  seed. 

Antidotes. — The  best  and  most  certain 
of  these  agents  is  the  muriate  of  soda, 
professionally  known  as  the  chloride  of 
sodium,  or  common  salt.  This  article, 
given  in  solution,  decomposes  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  should  any  particle  be  left  in  the 
stomach  after  the  vomiting ; finally,  a dose 
of  castor  oil  will  carry  off  any  poisonous 
debris  left  in  the  system. 

Mineral  Acids. 

Under  this  head  are  included  the  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  nitrous,  muriatic  or  hydro- 
chloric, and  the  oxalic  acids. 

Symptoms. — These  in  a great  measure 
resemble  those  described  under  metal 
poisons,  only  still  more  corrosive  and  im- 
mediate in  their  effect : — violent  pains  in 
the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  as  if  the 
whole  entrails  were  on  fire ; excessive  vomit  - 
ing  follows  soon  after,  a yellow,  fibrous 
mass  being  ejected  from  the  stomach. 
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purging  succcods,  "with  strangury,  and  a 
constant  tenesmus,  or  exhausting  pain  at 
the  fundament.  In  addition  to  the  pains, 
vomiting,  and  anguish  endured,  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  contracted,  and  covered 
with  a cold  sweat. 

Remedies. — Magnesia,  either  calcined  or 
carbonate,  or  chalk,  mixed  with  water, 
should  be  the  first  agents  which  are  em- 
ployed, in  the  hope  of  neutralizing  the 
acid,  by  its  combination  with  one  or 
other  of  the  earths  used.  In  default  of 
these,  the  plaster  from  the  ceiling  should 
be  broken  down,  and,  hastily  mixed  ■snth 
water,  poured  into  the  stomacli,  and  so 
continued  till  more  efficient  remedies,  such 
as  chalk  or  magnesia,  can  he  obtained. 
In  default  of  these,  soapsuds,  or  scrapmgs 
of  yellow  soap  into  water,  are  to  be 
drunk  off  at  once.  The  next  articles  of 
value  are  oils, — olive,  alniond,  cod  hver, 
or  even  fish  or  lamp  oil ; and  lastly , 
milk,  and  honey  and  water.  The  great 
aim  of  the  surgeon  is  first  to  neutralize 
the  acid,  and  empty  the  stomach  by 
vomiting,  and  then,  by  frequent  injections 
of  water  (slightly  charged  -with  carbonate 
of  soda)  into  the  stomach,  by  means  of 
the  pump,  filling  and  then  emptying 
the  organ,  to  neutralize  any  particles 
of  acid  still  adhering  to  the  coats  of  the 
stomach. 

Antidotes.— after  remedies  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  poisoning  by  means  of 
the  mineral  acids,  must  consist  of  saline 
and  oleaginous  mixtures,  the  latter  to 
consist  of  olive,  castor,  or  almond  oil,  mu- 
cilage, honey,  opium,  and  water. 

AXKAtlES. 

This  heading  embraces  potass,  soda, 
ammonia,  and  calx,  or  lime.  _ 

Symptoms. — These  are  of  an  irritatmg, 
corrosive  character.  The  articles  being 
aU  oxides  of  metals,  and  consequently 
extremely  caustic.  Cause  intense  pam 
■ along  the  alimentary  canal,  as  soon  as 
them  salts  come  in  contact  with  the  deh- 
cate  membrane  lining  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  causing  acute  pam,  vomiting, 
purging,  excoriation  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  with  many  of  the  symptoms  com- 
mon to  the  metal  and  mineral  acid  poisons. 

iZemedies.— These  are  the  same  m all 
the  four  cases,  and  consist  in. giving  such 
agents  as  will  the  soonest  neutralize  the 
caustic  nature  of  the  poisons.  Vinegar 
and  water  in  plentiful  doses,  sour  beer, 
citric  acid,  lemon,  orange,  or  lime  juice, 
' are  the  best  articles  for  the  purpose.  As 
soon  as  this  neutralization  has  been 


effected,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  (20 
grains)  should  bo  given  to  empty  the 
stomach;  and  if  necessary  the  acids  re- 
peated. When  quicklime  has  been  the 
source  of  poison,  the  stomach-pump,  may 
bo  required  to  thoroughly  wash  out  the 
stomach  with  plain  and  acidulated  water. 

Buttermilk  forms  one  of  the  best  di- 
luents that  can  be  employed  as  an  after 
remedy  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  organ. 

Eabths. 

The  only  article  necessary  to  introduce 
under  this  head  is  baryta,  and  its  salts. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  this  poison 
are  of  a corrosive,  irritating  nature.  It 
causes  great  pain,  violent  vomiting,  and 
effects  analogous  to  those  produced  by 
the  alkalies. 

Remedies.— Those  proper  for  the  carbo- 
nate of  baryta  are  a solution  of  Epsom 
salts  and  vinegar  combined ; while  for  the 
other  preparations,  strong  solutions  of 
Glauber  or  Epsom  salts,  or  simple  alum 
dissolved  in  water,  form  the  appropriate 
means  of  relief  in  the  first  instance,  fol- 
lowed by  an  emetic  of  the  sulphate  of 
zinc,  the  whole  being  succeeded  by  a dose 
of  castor  oU. 

Vegetable  Poisoxs. 

The  articles  are  extremely  numerous 
which  come  under  this  head ; the  follow- 
ing, however,  are  those  most  frequently 
met  with  as  poisons; — Opium,  poppy, 
hellebore,  veratrium,  hyoscyamus,  digi- 
tahs,  colchicum,  hemlock,  belladonna, 
monkswood,  strammonium,  secale,  and 
tobacco,  with  their  active  principles. 

Symptoms.— The  general  indications  of 
poisoning  by  vegetable  substances  are 
giddiness,  confusion  of  sight,  wildness  of 
the  eyes,  palpitations,  loss  of  memory, 
stupor,  nausea^  vomiting,  distension  of 
the  stomach,  twitchings  of  the  muscles, 
delirium,  and  convulsions.  The  pupil  of 
the  eye,  from  opium,  is  generally  dilated, 
though  sometimes  found  contracted. 
When  strammonium  or  belladonna  have 
been  taken,  the  pupil  is  gTea.i\j  dilated, 
there  is  indistinct,  or  double  vision,  the 
speech  is  affected,  -the  voice  falters,  and 
the  tongue  and  hmbs  become  paralyzed, 
while  with  hyoscyamus  a raging  madness 
is  frequently  added  to  the  other  symp- 
toms. . 1, 

Remedies.— Astringent  mixtures  of  any 
kind,  or  decoctions  of  oak,  cinchona,  or 
logwood,  are  to  be  immediately  given,  the 
same  as  for  antimony;  or  a mixture  of 
oil  and  lime  water,  and  magnesia  and 
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water,  may  bo  given  till  an  emetic  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  (30  grains)  can  be  admi- 
nistered to  empty  the  stomach  of  the 
poisonous  matters  in  it.  When  this  has 
been  effected,  the  same  astringent  drinks, 
or  lime  water  and  oil,  and  magnesia  and 
water,  are  to  be  repeated,  and  the  vomiting 
reproduced  by  pressing  on  the  uvula,  or 
tickling  the  fauces  with  a feather.  When 
most  of  the  solid  substances  have  been 
cast  up,  the  stomach-pump  is  to  be  em- 
ployed to  cleanse  out  that  organ  by  re- 
peated quantities  of  water. 

Antidotes. — In  opium,  camphor,  am- 
monia, and  brandy  are  to  be  administered, 
cold  water  dashed  on  the  head  and 
shoulders,  and  the  patient  kept  constantly 
moving,  and  sal  volatile  and  hot  cofiFee 
given  every  half  hour  during  the  walking 
about,  winch  should  be  continued  by 
relays  of  men  for  eight  or  twelve  hours. 

Htdroctanic  Acid. — Essential  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  and  lamel  water,  though 
narcotic  poisons,  exercise  a still  more 
rapid  effect  on  the  body  than  the  plants 
just  given,  and  demand  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent treatment. 

Bemedies. — The  flaccid  body,  the  open, 
gUstening  eye,  and  the  strong  smell  of 
bitter  almonds  emanating  from  the 
patient’s  mouth,  proclaim  at  once  the 
nature  of  the  poison.  The  first  measure 
to  adopt  is  to  force  a cupful  of  water,  in 
which  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been 
dissolved,  down  the  person’s  throat ; cold 
water  must  next  be  dashed  over  the 
face  and  chest,  ammonia  applied  to  the 
nostrils,  and  ammonia  or  sal  volatile  in 
water  administered  every  few  minutes, 
while  the  chest  and  face,  having  been 
wiped,  are  to  be  again  abruptly  wetted 
with  another  cold  aspersion. 

Antidotes. — The  most  important  of 
these  are  10  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron 
(green  vitriol)  dissolved  in  1 ounce  of 
water,  with  1 drachm  of  the  tincture  of 
the  sesquichloride  of  iron  (steel  drops) ; 
and,  lastly,  1 scruple  of  carbonate  of 
potass,  dissolved  in  2 ounces  of  water,  is 
to  be  mixed  with  the  first  ingredients,  and 
the  whole  instantly  given  to  the  patient. 
The  next  antidote  in  efficacy  is  7 or  10 
drops  of  the  solution  of  chlorine,  or  of 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  mixed  with  water, 
and  given  a few  times  after  the  other 
remedies  have  been  employed. 

Iodine. — The  symptoms  produced  by 
this  drug  are  of  the  irritating  and  cor- 
rosive kmd,  with  pain,  heat,  thirst,  and 
vomiting.  The 

Bemedies  are  decoctions  of  starch, — the 
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best  obtainable,  especially  the  starch  from 
wheaten  flour ; next  in  importance  to  this 
is  arrowroot  or  tapioca  boiled,  then 
flour  and  water,  and,  lastly,  boiled  pota- 
toes. All  these,  or  as  many  as  have  been 
used,  having  decomposed  the  iodine,  it  is 
to  be  expelled  from  the  stomach  by  an 
emetic,  as  in  the  other  cases  of  poisons. 

Aniwal  Poisons. 

Under  this  class  are  included  decayed 
animal  matters,  sausages,  cheese,  reasty 
bacon,  several  kinds  of  fish,  particularly 
mussels,  Spanish  flies,  and  the  fungi. 

Symptoms. — With  the  one  exception  of 
cantharides,  nearly  all  the  above  articles 
excite  the  same  train  of  unpleasant 
symptoms,  though  sometimes  in  a modi- 
fied degree;  these  usually  commence 
within  an  hour  or  two  of  having  partaken 
of  them,  and  begin  with  a sense  of  uneasy 
fulness  in  the  stomach,  which  soon 
amoimts  to  nausea.  Heat  and  pain  in 
the  head,  with  thirst,  soon  intervenes, 
followed  by  vomiting,  attended  with  a 
bui’ning  heat  in  the  throat ; the  skin  feels 
hot  and  irritable,  often  followed  by  an 
eruption  resembling  nettle  rash.  If  the 
vomiting  is  severe,  it  is  succeeded  by 
diarrheea,  and  in  cases  of  poisonous  fungi 
and  diseased  mussels  there  is  giddiness,  or 
vertigo,  faintings,  coma,  and  occasionally 
convulsions.  Cantharides,  or  Spanish 
flies,  act  on  the  system  as  a strong  irritant 
poison,  producing  severe  inflammation 
and  subsequent  exhaustion ; the  pain  and 
heat  of  the  stomach  are  excessive;  the 
mouth  and  fauces  are  dry,  hot,  and  red, 
while  the  effect  excited  in  the  bladder  is 
still  more  serious,  II  ait  condition  of  the 
parts  known  as  stran^uiybeing  produced. 

Bemedies.  — In  all  cases  an  emetic 
should  be  the  first  consideration,  and  if  no 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  other  article  for  that 
purpose  is  at  hand,  a draught  of  mustard 
and  water,  a spoonful  of  mustard  seed,  or 
some  warm  water  in  which  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  has  been  dissolved,  may  be 
taken  to  produce  the  same  effect,  the 
vomiting  being  repeated  till  the  stomach 
has  been  cleai’ed  of  its  offensive  matters. 
In  cases  of  poisoning  by  fungi,  injections 
of  starch  and  turpentine  are  often  neces- 
sary ; and  in  the  case  of  ^ cantharides, 
starch,  or  infusion  of  linseed  and  lauda- 
num, must  be  thrown  up  the  bowels 
repeatedly,  while,  after  the  emetic  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  tho  stomach-pump  should 
be  used  to  clean  out  tho  organ  afl’ected. 

Antidotes. — A little  sal  volatile  and 
brandy  and  water  will  bo  requii'cd  after 
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most  of  tbo  above  articles,  while  in  the 
fungi  poisoning,  a draught  composed  of 
1 ounce  of  camphor  water,  1 drachm  of 
spirits  of  other,  and  10  drops  of  tincture 
of  capsicum  should  bo  administered ; and 
after  cantharides,  emulsions  of  almond  oil, 
honey,  gum  arable,  made  with  camphor 
water,  and  containing  about  10  drops  of 
laudanum  in  each  dose,  should  be  given 
evei"y  three  hours,  linseed  tea  drunk  as  a 
beverage,  and  hot  fomentations  applied 
over  the  region  of  the  bladder. 

Poisonous  Gases. 

Thou<»h  all  the  gases,  if  inhaled  into  the 
lungs,  would  prove  fatal  when  imbibed  in 
any  quantity,  it  is  only  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  carburetted  and  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, which  ever  collect  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  overpower  and  destroy  life. 
The  two  first,  under  the  names  of  Choke 
Damp  and  Fire  Damp,  we  have  already 
fully  explained,  both  under  those  names 
and  that  of  Suspended  Animation.  With 
regard  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  best 
and  speediest  antidote  is  atmospheric  air, 
slightly  impregnated  with  chlorine  gas, 
and  then  given  the  patient  to  imbibe. 


The  use  of  the  Stomach  Pump,  with  the 
mouthpiece  to  protect  the  tube  from  the 
teeth  of  the  patient. 

POISONOUS  BERRIES.  — When 
young  children  are  poisoned  by  vegetable 


substances,  it  will  generally  be  found  to 
have  been  from  eating  some  ripe  or  un- 
ripe berry  whose  bright  colour  or  tempting 
look  has  proved  too  powerful  for  the 
ordinary  prudence  of  their  natures.  The 
consequences  of  such  poisonous  substances 
are  shown  by  fainting,  sickness,  con- 
vulsions, insensibility,  contraction  or  ex- 
pansion of  the  pupil. 

The  TEEATMENT  is  almost  the  same  in 
every  case, — emetics  of  white  vitriol  or 
mustard  and  water,  emptying  the  stomach 
as  quickly  as  possible;  injections  or  pur- 
gatives, drinks  of  vinegar  and  water  fre- 
quently given,  and  the  system  roused  by 
sal  volatile  and  brandy  in  small  quantities, 
while  mustard  poultices  are  applied  to 
the  feet  and  sometimes  to  the  spine.  See 
Poisons. 

POLYCHRISTUS  SAL,  oe  SAL 
POLYCHRIST,  or  Salt  of  Many  Yirtues. 
— A medicine  formerly  held  in  great 
estimation  by  physicians  in  biliary  and 
gastric  affections.  There  are  two  ^ salts 
bearing  the  above  name  to  be  met  with  in 
the  medical  works  of  the  18th  century, 
and  still  to  be  found  in  the  old  Pharma- 
copoeias. The  first  is  the  well-known 
alkaline  salt  called  sulphate  of  potass,  a 
rough  white  powder,  like  cream  of  tartar 
in  appearance,  and  which,  in  doses  of  20 
grains,  w'as  given  twice  a day  in  a little 
water  in  cases  of  biliary  sickness,  and  re- 
garded as  the  best  remedy  in  all  such  affec- 
tions, especially  when  followed  by  a couple 
of  the  pill  Rufi.  The  other  sal  polychi-ist, 
and  that  which  more  particularly  deserves 
the  title  of  the  salt  of  many  virtues,  is  an 
ai-ticle  now  unknown  to  the  generality  of 
medical  men,  the  professional  name  of 
which  is  “sulphas  potasses  cum  sulphur  e." 
or  the  sulphate  of  potass  with  sulphur,  a 
salt  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Harrow- 
gate  and  all  sulphurous  waters.  The 
mode  of  preparing  this  article  is  to  mix 
intimately  together  equal  parts  of 
powdered  nitre  and  subhmed  sulphur, 
and  then  throw  small  quantities  at  a time 
into  a crucible  made  red  hot : a violent 
inflammation  instantly  takes  place,  a 
portion  of  the  sulphurous  aeid  gas  com- 
bines with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  the 
potass  of  the  nitre,  forming  sulphate  ot 
potass;  the  hydrogen  combining  loosely 
with  another  increment  of  sulphur,  which 
becomes  mechanically  mixed  mth  the 
sulphate,  forming  the  product,  “ sulphate 
of  potass  with  sulphur.”  Dying  the 
combustion,  dense  volumes  of  nitrous 
acid  eras  are  evolved  in  suflocatmg  clouds ; 
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on  this  account,  the  preparation  should 
always  be  made  in  the  fireplace,  that  the 
vapour  may  ascend  by  the  chimney.  The 
value  of  this  preparation,  when  reduced  to 
powder,  is  as  an  antiscorbutic,  in  affec- 
tions of  the  skin,  and  other  diseases  of  a 
strumous  habit  of  body,  the  dose  being 
from  a scruple  to  one  drachm  twice  a day. 
The  most  effectual  form  of  using  it, 
however,  is  as  an  artificial  Harrowgate 
water.  See  Hakeowgate  Watee. 

POLA^GALIC  ACID.— An  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  snake  root,  but  of  little 
use  in  medicine. 

polypus,  a,  is  generally  a tumour 
of  a pyramidal  shape,  and  is  a species  of 
zoophite,  appertaining  as  much  to  the 
animal  as  to  vegetable  life.  A polypus  is 
so  narned  from  a popular  idea  that  it  has 
a multiplicity  of  roots  or  feet.  A polypus 
is  a fungous  growth  that  sometimes 
manifests  itself  in  different  parts  of  the 
human  body,  most  frequently,  however, 
in  the  nose,  the  uterus,  and  vagina ; the 
nose  being  of  all  others  the  most  frequent 
locahty  in  which  it  is  found. 

Polypi  are  of  two  kinds,  the  inoffensive 
and  the  malignant.  Of  the  first  there 
are  three  kinds,  the  fleshy  polypus, — red, 
soft,  and  free  from  pain,  like  a piece  of 
flesh  hanging  down  from  the  part;  the  gela- 
tinous, a soft,  semi-transpai’ent  tumour, 
yellow  in  colour;  and  the  third,  the  hy- 
datid polypus,  which  assumes  the  form  of 
a cyst,  and  may  burst  at  any  moment, 
and  discharge  its  contained  fluid. 

The  malignant,  or  cancerous  polypus, 
is  hard,  scirrhous,  and  painful,  and  is  only 
(with  few  exceptions)  found  in  old  people, 
or  those  somewhat  advanced  in  life.  This 
variety  is  sometimes  called  fungoid 
polypus. 

The  CAUSE  of  this  disease  is  quite 
unknown ; theories  have  been  advanced 
to  show  that  it  proceeds  from  some 
hereditary  taint  of  the  blood  or  fluids  of 
^the  body,  and  that,  like  cancer,  it  depends 
on  the  presence  of  fungoid  animalculas  in 
the  blood ; but  as  yet  no  reliable  explana- 
tion has  been  advanced  to  prove  on  what 
this  fungous  growth  really  depends. 

The  TEEATMEKI  of  polypi,  whether  in 
the  nostril,  vagina,  or  uterus,  consists  in 
simple  extirpation,  the  speculum  being 
used  in  some  situations  to  show  their 
relative  positions;  a ligature  is  then 
thrown  round  their  peduncle,  or  root,  and 
tied,  and  when  the  growth  has  been 
thrown  off  by  sloughing,  the  base  or  root 
is  cicatrized  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Sumo 
surgeons  simply  cut  off  the  polypus  with 


the  straight  or  curved  scissors,  and  arrest 
the  bleeding  by  styptics;  but  as  this 
is  a disease  so  purely  surgical,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more  on  the  subject,  as 
only  a surgeon  can  treat  it. 

POMEGRANATE.— The  fruit  that 
bears  this  name  is  of  an  apple  shape,  and 
although  a native  of  Northern  Africa,  is 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  East, 
particularly  in  Persia,  where  it  becomes 
an  article  of  very  great  consequence  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  use  every  part  for 
some  wholesome  or  useful  purpose.  The 
pomegranate,  besides  being  a delicious 
truit,  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  a -udne 
highly  esteemed  for  its  flavour  and  rich- 
ness, and  of  M'hich  even  Solomon  speaks 
with  admiration.  The  seeds,  on  account 
of  their  astringency,  are  employed  to  give 
flavour  and  medicinal  effect  to  wine,  in 
which  they  are  macerated ; while  the  rind, 
also  used  for  its  astringent  property,  is 
employed  in  the  tanning  of  the  skins 
known  as  morocco  leather.  The  only 
part  of  the  fruit  used  medicinally  is  its 
bark  or  peel,  the  cortex  granati,  and  that 
is  generally  administered  m the  form  of  a 
decoction  or  infusion.  Though  sometimes 
given  as  a febrifuge,  it  is  as  an  astringent 
in  relaxed  sore  throats,  diarrhoea,  urethral 
discharges,  and  certain  conditions  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  that  the  most  benefit 
is  obtained  from  this  article.  To  give  tone 
to  the  bladder,  and  correct  the  irritation 
of  the  water  in  paralysis  of  that  organ, 
the  uva  ursi,  or  whortle  berry,  and 
pomegranate  bark,  made  into  a decoction, 
is  often  employed  with  very  great  success. 

POMUM. — An  apple,  which  see. 

POM  DM  AD  AMI. — Adam’s  Apple  is 
the  name  given  to  the  sharp  protuberance 
observable  in  the  throat  of  men,  and  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  thyroid 
cartilages,  the  external  protection  of  the 
larynx,  or  organ  of  voice.  These  car- 
tilages being  much  smaller  in  females  than 
in  males,  accounts  for  the  apparent 
non-existence  of  the  Pomum  Adami  in 
women. 

PONS  CEREBRI  and  PONS 
VAROLII. — The  bridge  of  the  brain,  or 
the  bridge  of  Varolius:  a number  of 
delicate  strings  or  threads,  situated  at  the 
centre  and  base  of  the  brainy^and  uniting 
the  cerebrum  with  the  cerebellum,  and 
given  the  latter  name  from  the  anatomist 
Varolius,  who  first  minutely  described  the 
part,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  com- 
missure of  the  little  brain. 

POPLAR  TREE  (the  Fopulus 
Tremula).  — The  only  species  of  this 
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well-known  treo  used  medicinally  is  the 
above,  known  as  tho  shaking  ash,  or 
aspen,  whoso  leaves  in  tho  calmest  day 
are  always  in  motion.  Tho  virtues  of 
tho  hai-k  of  this  tree,  when  peeled  off  in 
the  spring,  depend  on  tho  large  amount 
of  salicin  and  populin  it  contains,  the 
active  principle  of  both  tho  willow  and 
the  poplar  being  eombined  in  this  wood. 
On  this  account  the  bark  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  cinchona  and  quinine,  and 
at  all  times,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  makes 
an  excellent  substitute,  both  as  a febrifuge 
and  a tonic.  The  powder  of  the  bark,  of 
this  tree  was  once  considered  serviceable 
in  paralysis,  falling . sickness,  and 
strangury  5 while  the  juice  of  the  bruised 
leaves  was  highly  esteemed  for  its  elScacy 
m dimness  of  sight.  It  is,  however,  now 
never  used  in  medicine. 

POPLITEAL  ANEHEISM.  — An 
aneurism  of  the  artery  of  the  ham,  or 
the  hollow  in  the  bend  of  the  knee.  See 
Aketjeism. 

POPLITEUS.— The  ham.  Also  the 
name  of  a muscle  of  the  back  of  the  leg, 
which  rises  from  the  femor,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia;  its 
function  is  to  bend  the  leg  backward  on 
the  thigh. 

POPPY. — The  Fapaver  somnifera  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  two  principal 
varieties  of  the  poppy  used  in  medicine 
are  the  red  and  the  white : both  belong 
to  the  Natural  order  Papaveraceee. 

The  poppy  from  which  opium  is 
chiefly  obtained  is  a native  of  Asiatic 
Tui’key  and  the  East  Indies,  where,  as 
we  have  shown  xinder  the  head  of  Opium, 
the  drug  in  question  is  chiefly  obtained.^ 
The  med^icinal  qualities  of  the  poppy  are' 
narcotic,  anodyne,  and  sedative.  The 
parts  of  the  plant  employed  in  medicine 
are  the  capsules,  or  poppy-heads,  and  the 
petals  of  the  red  poppy ; and  the  prepa- 
rations employed  in  practice,  the  extract 
and  the  syrups  of  the  white  and  red 
poppy.  The  extract  {extractumpapaveris) 
is  prepared  by  boiling  the  bruised  poppy- 
heads  in  water  for  some  time,  straining 
the  liquor,  boiling  again,  and  then 
evaporating  the  residue  to  the  consistency 
of  an  extract.  The  dose,  either  made 
into  pills,  or  rubbed  down  with  water 
and  sugar  for  a draught,  is  from  3 to  8 
grains.  The  common  syrup  (syrupus 
papaveris)  is  made  either  by  boiling 
poppy -heads  for  a certain  time  in  water, 
straining  the  liquid,  adding  sugar,  and 
boiling  again,  till  all  tho  scum  has  been 
removed,  or  it  is  made  by  rubbing  down 


a certain  proportion  of  tho  extract  of 
poppy  in  hot  water,  adding  sugar,  and 
boihng  till  the  whole  becomes  a syrup 
of  proper  thickness.  The  latter  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  syrup  of  poppies 
is  usually  made  in  the  shops,  and  as  each 
chemist  generally  makes  it  according  to 
his  own  idea  of  a proper  strength,  it  is 
on  this  account  that  so  many  accidents 
occur  with  young  children.  The  syrup, 
when  made  with  the  extract,  is  by  far 
the  best  preparation,  the  safest  to  ad- 
minister to  children,  and  the  one  in 
which  the  dose  can  be  most  accurately 
defined.  The  usual  quantity  of  extract 
employed  is  4 grains  to  every  oimce  of 
the  syrup : this  proportion  would  give 
from  2 to  4 drachms  as  the  dose  for  an 
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adult,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a day,, 
and  from  20  drops  to  half  a teaspoonful 
for  an  infant  a year  old,  or  a teaspoonful 
to  a child  of  from  three  to  four  years  of 
age.  This  syrup  is  chiefly  employed  as 
a sedative,  and  very  improperly  used  by 
nurses — and  often  to  a dangerous  excess 
— to  still  or  stupify  restless  or  crying 
children.  The  symptoms  caused  by  an 
overdose  of  syrup  of  poppies  are  tho 
same  as  those  caused  by  opium.  Seo 
Poisons. 

The  syrup  of  tho  red  poppy  {syrupus 
rheeados)  is  only  used  professionally  to 
colour  and  sweeten  mixtures,  and  is  mado 
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by  boiling  the  scarlet  petals  of  the  common 
field  poppy  in  water,  and,  by  the  addition 
of  sugar,  converting  the  decoction  into 
a syrup  : from  2 to  4 drachms  ai'e  usually 
employed  to  sweeten  a 6 or  8-ounce 
mixture,  and  impart  to  it  a rich  rod 
colour. 

The  most  general  use  to  which  poppy- 
heads  are  put  is  that  of  fomentation : the 
heads  or  capsules  being  broken  and  boiled 
for  some  time  in  water,  flannels  dipped 
into  the  strained  liquor  are  applied  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne  to  the  parts  affected. 
When  a particularly  soothing  effect  is 
desired,  it  is  customary  to  use  camomile 
flowers  with  the  poppy-heads.  See 
Eomentations.  The  seeds  of  the  white 
poppy  are  bland,  pleasant,  and  perfectly 
harmless  when  eaten ; they  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  oil  when  fresh,  which 
is  used  in  the  arts  on  account  of  its 
purity,  especially  for  mixing  with  paint. 

POPULIN. — The  active  principle  of 
the  poplar,  and  which,  on  account  of  its 
intense  bitter,  is  given  as  a stomachic, 
tonic,  and  febrifuge. 

POEK.  — A reference  to  the  article 
Pood,  and  particularly  to  the  table  of 
the  relative  digestibility  of  different  foods, 
will  show  the  reader  that,  of  all  animal 
fibre  taken  as  aliment,  fresh  pork  takes 
the  longest  time  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
gastric  juice  and  digested;  hence  to  the 
invalid,  or  person  affected  with  a debili- 
tated stomach,  pork  is  the  most  improper 
article  of  diet  he  can  consume.  When 
smoked  and  properly  dried,  as  in  the 
form  of  bacon  or  ham,  it  becomes,  how- 
ever, an  article  not  only  beneficial  as  a 
food,  but  useful  as  a medicine,  for,  when 
taken  at  breakfast,  it  often  acts  as  a 
direct  stimulant  to  a debilitated  stomach. 
See  Food,  Indigestiok. 

POEEIGO. — A scurf  on  the  head;  a 
pustular  eruption  of  the  scalp ; a species 
of  scald  head.  See  Scalp,  and  Skin, 
Diseases  of. 

POEEUM  ALLIUM.— The  Leek.  See 
Onion,  and  Leek. 

POET. — In  a medical  sense  this  is  the 
most  useful  of  all  the  wines  consnmed 
in  this  country,  and  is  valuable  both  as 
a tonic  and  a stimulant.  Besides  its 
value  as  an  internal  remedy,  port  vdne 
is  often  employed  externally  as  a gai’gle 
in  relaxed  sore  throat,  and  is  an  important 
article  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
hydrocele,  or  dropsy  of  the  scrotum,  and 
other  collections  of  fluids  in  these  parts, 
port  wine  and  water  being  injected  into 
the  sac  as  soon  as  the  diseased  collection 
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is  drawn  off,  the  object  bein^  to  excite 
such  a degree  of  inflammation  in  the 
distended  membrane,  that  when  the  wine 
and  water  is  in  its  turn  allowed  to  escape, 
the  two  sides  of  the  sac  or  cyst  may  grow 
together,  and  thus  prevent  the  possibility 
of  an  after  colleetion.  See  Wine. 

POETEE. — What  the  schiedam  is  to 
the  Hollander,  vin  ordinaire  to  the  French- 
man, and  poteen  to  the  Irishman,  porter 
is  to  the  Englishman,  and  may  be  justly 
characterized  as  the  national  beverage 
of  this  country.  Porter  should  consist 
of  a simple  decoction  of  malt  and  hops, 
fermented  and  kept  for  some  time  to 
prepare  it  for  use. 

The  special  difference  between  porter 
and  ale  consists  in  the  former  containing 
a larger  proportion  of  hops  than  that 
allowed  for  ale.  On  this  account,  from 
containing  a larger  quantity  of  bitter 
principle,  porter  becomes  an  article  of 
much  more  value  and  importance  to  the 
medical  man  than  ale,  both  as  a tonic 
and  stomachic;  while  as  an  ordinary 
beverage,  there  is  no  article  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  agrees  so  well  with  the 
English  constitution,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  strengthening,  nourishing,  and 
wholesome. 

When  a tonic  and  stimulating  effect 
is  desired,  it  is  customary  to  employ  a 
more  potent  beverage  than  porter.  When 
such  is  the  case,  stout  is  the  article  pre- 
scribed, which,  from  containing  a much 
larger  quantity  of  malt,  with  an  increase 
of  hops,  becomes  in  many  cases  a better 
auxiliary  remedy  than  even  wine.  Porter 
is  one  of  the  best  beverages  the  nurse 
can  take  while  suckling,  as  it  adds 
materially  to  the  abundance  of  the  lacteal 
secretion,  while  supporting  her  strength 
better  than  any  stimulant  whatever.  See 
Stout. 

POETIO  DUEA,  AND  POETIC 
MOLLIS. — The  names  given  by  anato- 
mists to  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves, 
the  early  anatomists  regarding  both  as 
mere  divisions  of  one  nerve — the  7th 
pair;  one  branch,  being  of  apparently 
firmer  texture,  they  called  the  hard 
portion  (the  portio  dura),  while  its 
opposite  branch,  having  what  seemed  a 
contrary  property,  was  named  portio 
mollis,  or  the  soft  portion. 

They  are  now,  however,  regarded  as 
two  chstinct  nerves,  called  respectively 
the  facial,  or  7th,  and  the  auditory,  or 
the  8th  pair.  See  Neeves. 

POETUS  BILIAEIUS,  OE  the 
Gate  foe  the  Bile. — A channel  con- 
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nccting  the  liver  with  the  common  biliary 
duct. 

POEUS. — A pore;  a minute  orifice; 
as  the  pores  of  the  skin;  the  exhalcnts 
or  mouths  of  the  minute  vessels,  wliich 
carry  from  the  surface  of  the  body  tlie 
watery  particles  of  the  blood,  in  the 
form  of  sensible  and  insensible  perspii-a- 
tion. 

POSSET.  — A term  once  in  general 
use  for  any  warm,  stimulating,  or  medi- 
cinal beverage,  most  frequently  made 
with  ale,  sugai',  and  spice,  or  with  wine 
and  eggs,  flavoured  with  lemon,  borage, 
mint,  or  rosemary;  or  a posset  might 
be  made  with  milk  slightly  curdled  with 
old  ale. 

POSTURE,  THE  INFLUENCE  OF, 
ON  THE  BODY.— The  fact  that  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  head  is  favoured  by 
the  recumbent  and  retarded  by  the  erect 
posture,  suggests  the  treatment  to  be 
adopted  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  brain. 
Where  there  is  high  arterial  action,  the 
head  should  be  raised;  where  there  is 
much  debility,  the  body  should  be  placed 
horizontally.  Such  changes  of  posture 
are  often  attended  with  the  best  effects : 
thus,  instances  are  recorded  in  which 

Eain,  intolerable  in  the  horizontal  posture, 
as  been  at  once  removed  by  assuming 
the  erect  position.  When  it  is  desirable 
to  produce  a sudden  and  strong  effect 
on  the  system  by  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
the  patient  should  be  placed  in  an  erect 
posture,  for  the  heart  soon  loses  the  power 
of  sending  blood  upwards  to  the  brain, 
and  fainting  follows  as  a consequence. 

POTASS  (popularly  called  POTASH). 
— One  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  obtained 
from  the  incineration  or  burning  of  all 
vegetable  substances,  and  so  named 
from  having  been  originally  prepared  in 
large  iron  pots  or  cauldrons.  The  potass, 
when  first  obtained  in  the  state  of  an 
impure  ash  or  salt,  is  called  kali,  or  kelp, 
and  in  that  form  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  and  when  boiled  with 
fish  oil  or  grease,  makes  a common  soap. 
When  the  first  process  of  purification  has 
been  completed — that  of  burning  it  to  a 
red  heat — it  is  called  pearlash.  Though 
called  an  alkali,  potass  is  in  reality  only 
the  oxide  of  a metal,  the  base  of  the  salt 
being  a metal  known  as  potassium,  which, 
being  combined  with  oxygen,  becomes 
the  alkali  potass,  or  potassa.  The  salts 
of  potass  form  one  of  the  most  useful  set 
of  drugs  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  producing 
almost  every  action  on  the  system  which 
the  body  is  capable  of  experiencing. 


Potass  unites  with  most  of  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  acids,  yielding  valuable 
salts.  The  principal  acids  with  which  it 
unites,  however,  are  carbonic  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  tartaric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and 
nitric  acid. 

Caubonates. — The  union  of  carbonic 
acid  and  potass  gives  us  three  salts — the 
sub-carbonate,  carbonate,  and  bi- car- 
bonate. The  suh-carhonate  of  potass, 
formerly  called  the  salts  of  wormwood 
and  salts  of  tartar,  is  a very  corrosive 
jjreparation,  and  so  deliquescent,  or  prone 
to  become  watery,  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
posed for  many  minutes  to  the  air  with- 
out becoming  liquid.  It  is  seldom  tised 
as  an  internal  remedy,  except  in  the 
popular  recipe  for  hooping-cough,  in 
which  30  grains  of  salts  of  tartar  and 
16  grains  of  cochineal  are  boiled  in  a 
quartern  of  water,  sweetened  with  sugar, 
and  from  a teaspoonful  to  a tablespoonful 
given  two  or  three  times  a day,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  child. 

Carbonate  of  Fotass. — This  prepara- 
tion is  never  used  internally,  unless  in. 
its  dried  or  brunt  state,  when,  aU  the 
water  of  crystallization  having  been 
driven  off,  a strong  alkaline  crust  is  left, 
which,  when  powdered,  is  kno'mi  as  the 
burnt  carbonate  of  potass,  a very  useful 
article  in  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and 
many  conditions  of  dyspepsia  and  indi- 
gestion. The  dose,  either  alone  or  com- 
bined with  rhubarb  or  Colombo,  is  from 
6 to  10  grains,  and  may  be  either  given 
in  a pill  or  made  into  a powder. 

Sesqui',  JBi-,  or  Super-carbonate  of 
Fotass. — This  is  the  article  universally 
sold  by  chemists  as  the  carbonate  of 
potass,  though  chemically  receiving  the 
prefix  of  sesqui-  or  bi-carbonate.  The 
first  name,  signifying  one  quantity  and 
a half,  was  originally  given  to  this  salt 
to  show  that  it  contained  one  and  a half 
atoms  of  carbonic  acid  instead  of  the  one 
atom  contained  in  the  simple  carbonate. 
Modern  chemists,  however,  having  dis- 
covered that  its  true  proportion  was  #tco> 
atoms  of  acid  to  one  of  potass,  have 
named  it  bi-carbonate.  In  all  cases  in 
this  work  w'here  the  carbonate  of  potass 
is  refeiTcd  to,  this  is  the  article  indicated, 
as  the  simple  or  sub-carbonate  of  either 
alkali  is  never  kept  for  medical  purposes 
by  qj^emists.  This  preparation  is  em- 
ployed medicinally  ns  an  antacid,  dia- 
phoretic, or  a saline,  in  effeivescing 
draughts  or  raixtui-es,  the  dose  being 
from  10  to  20  grains:  20  grains  of  bi- 
carbonate of  potass  will  require  the  same- 
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Bmoimt  of  citric  acid  to  neutralize  it,  and 
15  grains  of  tartaric  acid. 

Sulphates. — Compounds  of  sulpliuric 
acid  and  potass.  Of  these  there  are  but 
two  preparations  used  medicinally — the 
<s-ulphate  of  potass,  formerly  called  kali 
vitriolatum,  and  sal  poIpcJiHstus,  and 
•employed  as  a purgative  in  doses  of  2 
drachms,  and  as  a deobstruent  in  repeated 
doses  of  10  and  15  grains ; it  was,  how- 
ever, in  biliary  affections  that  this  salt 
was  most  esteemed.  See  Poltchkist, 
Sal.  It  is  now  only  used  as  a mechanical 
drug,  to  separate  and  intimately  combine 
the  opium  and  ipecacuanha  in  the  Dover’s 
powder,  where  it  forms  an  eighth  of  the 
whole  bulk. 

iSuper-sulphate  of  Potass. — This  pre- 
paration, being  stronger  in  its  proportion 
•of  acid,  is  consequently  more  active  in 
its  operation,  and  is  given  as  a refrigerant 
■and  cooling  purgative  in  cases  of  hemor- 
Thage,  in  combination  with  infusion  of 
rose  leaves  and  sulphuric  acid : the  dose 
is  from  half  a drachm  to  2 scruples. 

TAETKATES^or  compounds  of  Tartaiic 
Acid  and  Potass. — There  are  only  two 
preparations  of  this  name  used  medi- 
cinally, the  tartrate  of  potass,  a cooling 
purgative,  said  to  counteract  the  griping 
of  senna,  when  combined  with  an  infusion 
of  that  drug.  The  adult  dose  is  half  an 
ounce. 

Super-tartrate  of  Potass,  or  Cream 
of  Tartar. — The  great  insolubility  of  this 
salt  materially  interferes  with  its  use  as  a 
inedicine ; it  is  chiefly  employed  as  a cool- 
ing diaphoretic  drink  in  cases  of  fever. 
See  Deixes. 

Acetate. — This  is  a compound  of  -vine- 
gar and  potass,  and  under  the  name  of 
acetate  of  potass  forms  a very  useful  and 
important  medicine,  being  specially  ser- 
■viceable  in  dropsies  and  visceral  obstruc- 
tions, when  given  in  doses  of  30  grains, 
■three  or  four  times  a day. 

Niteate. — This  preparation  is  a com- 
pound of  potass  and  nitric  acid,  and 
'known  as  nitrate  of  potass,  nitre,  or  salt- 
petre. It  is  used  as  a diuretic,  diapho- 
retic, and  astringent;  the  dose  being  from 
3 to  8 grains.  See  Saltpetee,  and 
Nitee.  There  are  several  other  prepa- 
rations of  this  valuable  salt,  such  as  the 
sulpliuret  of  potass,  an  article  containing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  used  in  skin 
diseases  and  scrofulous  enlargements  (see 
Sal  Poltcheist)  ; theiodide  of  potassium 
or  liydriodide  of  potass  ; and  the  hydrate 
of  potass,  an  external  application. 

All  the  preparations  of  potass  should 
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ho  kept  in  closely  stoppered  bottles,  as 
they  are  prone  to  deliquesce  or  become 
liquid  if  exposed  for  any  time  to  the  air. 

POTASSA  FUSA,  oe  CAUSTIC 
POTASS. — A preparation  used  by  sur- 
geons to  form  issues,  destroy  the  cuticle, 
or  excite  a new  action  in  a diseased  part. 

POTASSiE  LIQUOR,  or  LIQUOR 
OF  POTASS. — A powerful  caustic  solu- 
tion, a liquid  potass ; and  sometimes  given 
in  doses  of  thi’eo  or  five  drops  in  milk  or 
lime  M'ater  once  or  twice  a day,  in  some 
affections  of  the  kidney  and  bladder. 

POTATO,  THE. — As  a dietetic  agent 
the  potato  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
vegetable  products  we  possess,  and  ranks 
only  second  in  importance  as  a food  to 
the  grains  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 
The  potato,  a native  of  America,  belongs 
to  the  solanaceous  order  of  plants,  and 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
Chemically,  the  potato  contains,  for  its 
proximate  principles,  starch,  sugar,  albu- 
men, gluten,  fat,  gum,  salts,  and  cellu- 
lose ; thus  yielding  all  the  elements  of 
heat-forming,  and  most  of  those  of  the 
flesh-forming  foods:  on  the  latter  ac- 
count, a much  larger  quantity  of  the  po- 
tato is  necessary  to  support  life  in  a state 
of  working  health  than  is  requisite  when 
either  of  the  three  cereals  is  used  as  an 
aliment.  The  English  labourer,  with  his 
hunch  of  dry  bread  and  fragment  of  hard 
cheese,  or  the  Scotchman  with  his  bowl  of 
thick  porridge,  is  stronger,  better  able  to 
perform  a hard  day’s  work,  and  can  resist 
disease  better,  than  the  Irish  workman, 
who  consumes  his  ten  pounds’  weight  of 
potatoes  during  his  term  of  labour. 

The  potato,  though  an  excellent  food, 
an  admirable  adjunct  to  every  dietary,  and 
a preventative  against  scurvy  at  sea,  is 
yet  an  article  on  which  the  human  body 
cannot  alone  be  supported  for  any  length 
of  time  in  health  or  strength,  even  when 
consumed  in  an  increased  proportion.  A 
hundred  pounds  in  weight  of  potatoes  are 
only  equal  in  sustaining  properties  to 
thirteen  pounds  of  wheat.  The  potato 
contains  a large  jiroportion  of  starch  or 
fecula,  which,  prepared  in  various  ways, 
and  sold  under  different  names,  makes  a 
good  substitute  for  puddings,  custards,  and 
other  farinaceous  foods,  though  far  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  potato  in  its  entirety. 

To  the  corpulent,  or  those  anxious  to 
reduce  their  bulk,  the  potato  is  ono  of 
the  most  objectionable  articles  that  can  bo 
consumed,  and  as  all  the  starch  not  ex- 
pended in  effecting  animal  heat  is  laid  up 
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in  the  system  as  fat,  it  should  be  strictly 
avoided.  See  Food. 

POTION. — Any  liquid  medicine,  a 
draught,  something  swallowed  at  once. 

POULTICES. — These  external  aids  to 
the  siu'geon  form  a series  of  most  valuable 
agents,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of 
local  disease  and  injuries,  but  as  grateful 
emollients  and  sedatives,  often  of  the 
greatest  benefit  and  comfort  to  the  pa- 
tient. Poultices  are  of  five  kinds, — the 
simple  warm  emollient,  the  sedative,  the 
stimulating,  the  blistering,  and  the  cor- 
rective or  antiseptic  poultice, 

WaEM  EmOLLIEKTT  PotTLTICES. 

The  great  object  desired  in  all  the  poul- 
tices belonging  to  this  class  is  warmth, 
steadily  and  evenly  applied ; and  as  there 
is  really  no  virtue  in  any  article  used  for 
the  purpose,  that  substance  or  material 
makes  the  besi  poultice  which  will  main- 
tain, for  the  longest  period,  Aeaf  on  the 
part;  the  sovereign  quality  of  all  these 
poultices  residing  solely  in  the  warmth 
applied.  Of  aU  articles  suited  for  an 
emoUient  poultice,  the  spongio-piline  is  the 
best.  This  material,  made  of  shreds  of 
sponge  and  felt  woven  together  on  a 
ground  of  Indian  rubber,  can  be  procured 
m pieces  of  any  length  or  size,  and  merely 
requires  its  pile  or  loose  surface  to  be 
soaked  in  hot  water,  squeezed  to  discharge 
the  excess  of  moisture,  and  applied  face ' 
downward  on  the  part,  the  impervious 
nature  of  the  upper  surface  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  heat  by  evaporation.  A piece 
of  oiled  skin  applied  over  all  will  still 
further  secure  the  heat.  Evaporation 
may  be  entirely  prevented,  by  previously 
cutting  the  pile  away  from  the  edges  in 
such  a manner,  that,  when  secured,  the 
india-rubber  coating  shall  overlap  and 
shut  in  the  part  covered. 

Bee  AD  AND  Wates. — This  kind  of 
poultice  is  too  often  made  in  a manner 
at  variance  with  all  the  known  laws  of 
evaporation,  either  by  pouring  hot  water 
on  crumbs  of  bread,  or  on  pieces  of  bread, 
and  then  breaking  them  down  with  a 
spoon  or  a fork.  The  proper  method  of 
making  such  a poultice  is  to  cut  a sUco  of 
bread  from  a loaf  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  remove  all  the  crust  and  hard 
edges  without  cracking  the  crumb,  which, 
with  a sharp  knife,  should  bo  squared  to 
tho  size  required.  The  piece  is  next  to  bo 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a slip  of  muslin 
laid  in  a soup  plate,  then  carefully  covered 
with  hot  water,  tho  rest  of  tho  muslin  laid 
over  the  top,  and  another  plate  placed 


over  all  to  keep  in  the  heat  for  the  space 
of  two  or  three  minutes,  till  every  part  of 
tho  bread  has  become  charged  or  swollen 
by  the  water,  which  is  to  be  poured 
off  by  taking  up  the  two  plates  together, 
when  a small  amount  of  pressure  will  ex- 
pel the  excess  of  water  without  breaking 
the  poultice,  which  is  then  to  be  carefully 
lifted  by  the  ends  of  the  muslin  which  en- 
closes it,  and  laid  on  the  part,  a piece  of 
oiled  skin  and  a bandage  being  added  to 
keep  in  the  heat  and  secure  it  in  its  place. 

Linseed  Mead. — This  substance,  from 
the  quantity  of  gum  and  oil  it  contains, 
makes  an  excellently  soft  and  agree- 
able poultice,  the  former  'Serving  to  retain 
the  heat  a long  time,  and  the  latter  to 
keep  the  surface  soft.  As  much  meal  as 
is  requisite  is  to  be  put  in  a basin,  a hole 
made  in  the  centre  with  a spoon,  and  as 
much  hot  water  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary poured  at  once  into  it ; the  whole  is 
then  to  be  quickly  and  carefully  stirred 
till  a smooth  and  intimately  mixed  mass 
of  the  consistency  of  porridge  is  obtained. 
Should  too  little  water  be  used,  the  mass 
will  be  hard  and  lumpy,  and  cause  much 
delay  and  trouble  in  the  amalgamation  of 
the  water  subsequently  added,  whereas  if 
the  quantity  is  rightly  guessed  at  first,  the 
poultice  ■will  be  of  one  uniform  consistency. 
It  is  then  to  be  spread  about  an  inch  thick 
on  linen  or  flannel,  its  surface  greased 
•vyith  a httle  lard,  and  laid  on  the  part. 

Flode  and  Oatmeal  Poultices  are 
made  in  the  same  way,  only  they  require 
to  be  more  largely  greased  than  the  Un- 
seed  meal,  to  prevent  their  sticking  to  the 
skin  when  removed. 

N.B. — In  making  all  these  poultices 
the  water  should  be  nearly  boiling,  to 
allow  for  the  loss  of  heat  during  the  time 
of  their  prepamtion,  so  that  when  applied 
they  may  be  as  warm  as  the  patient  can 
bear  them  without  inconvenience. 

The  objects  for  which  all  tho  above 
forms  of  poultice  are  employed  are,  first, 
to  soften  and  relax  the  cuticle;  secondly,  by 
the  warmth  to  soothe  tho  part  and  afford 
ease;  and  thirdly,  by  tho  continued  heat  to 
matiu’o  abscesses,  or  what  is  popularly 
known  as  drawing  an  abscess  to  a head, 
heat  having  tho  property  of  facilitating 
the  change  of  the  effused  blood  into  pus, 
when  it  is  desirable  to  effect  that  change. 

Sedative  Poultices. 

Tho  object  for  which  poultices  of  this 
class  arc  chiefly  used  is  to  subdue  pain  of 
a local  character,  as  in  sprains,  bruises, 
contusions,  or  accidents  generally.  Poul- 
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tices  of  this  nature  are  usually  made  by 
preparmg  a strong  decoction  of  camomile 
llowers,  or  camomiles  and  poppy-heads, 
and  then  fillmg  a small  bag  with  camo- 
mile llowers,  and  after  soaking  it  in  the 
hot  deletion,  applying  it  to  the  joint  or 
part  ailected,  and  repeating  the  applica- 
it  become  cold;  or  a 
tlnck  shoe  of  bread  may  be  enclosed  in  a 
Dag,  and  immersed  in  the  same  manner  in 
the  hot  decoction;  or  crumbs  of  bread, 
^seed  meal,  or  oatmeal,  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way,  by  first  making  them 
mto  a paste.  The  first  plan,  however,  is 
the  simplest  and  the  cleanest  mode  of 
usmg  this  kind 'of  poultice.  Hemlock 
and  monkshood  are  also  occasionaUy  used 
tor  the  same  purpose,  the  herbs  being  first 

a"  liquor  ab- 

loibed  by  bread  or  linseed  meal  as  above, 
md  applied  either  in  a bag  or  between 
Wds  of  linen.  An  opium  poultice  may  be 
^ployed  m the  same  way,  by  previously 
dssolvmg  the  sohd  opium  in  boihng  water. 


PlISTEEINff  PotriTICES. 

Mustard  is  the  only  article  employed 
lor  this  purpose,  and  then  the  mustard  is 
used  simply  with  water,  and  without  flour : 
it  should  be  made  thick,  spread  on  flannel, 
have  Its  sm-face  covered  with  fine  muslin, 
and  then  apphed  to  the  skin.  So^ 
medical  men  mix  euphorbium  powder 
with  the  mustard,  to  increase  its  blisterina- 
properties,  but  this  addition  is  seldom 
required.  A mustard  plaster  generally 
requires  about  fifteen  minutes  to  rise,  and 
should  be  removed  directly  the  vesication 
takes  place;  the  blister  is  then  cut,  and 
dressed  _lmst_  with  a warm  poultice,  and 
lastly  with  violet  powder.  See  Blistee. 


SlIiruiATIEG  PoiriTICES 
an  employed  in  cases  of  rheumatism, 
paalysis,  lumbago,  and  chronic  affections 
ot  the  jomts,  their  object  being  to  excite 
a lealthier  action  in  the  part,  and,  by  a 
speies  of  mild  counter  irritation,  prod^e 
a teneficial  change.  Sometimes  they  are 
usel  to  rouse  a patient  in  a case  of 
• i draw  the  blood  from  some 

internal  organ.  Stimulating  poultices  are 
usiully  made  with  a mixtule  of  mustard 
and  flour,  m proportions  according  to  the 
st^lating  effect  desired ; thus,  one  table- 
^poifiB  of  mustard  with  three  of  flour 
w together  before  being  wetted  with 
hot  or  coW  water,  or  else  one  spoonful  of 
m^ard  to  two  of  flour,  or  equal  parts 

I*;'*"®,'®  Sometimes,  to 
add  to  the  stimulating  properties  of  this 
poultice,  a strong  infusion  of  horseradish 
M employed  instead  of  water  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  mixing  the  mustard  and  flour  into 
, a paste.  These  poultices  should  be  spread 
on  a flannel,  and  where  the  skin  is^very 
sensitive,  a piece  of  thin  muslin  may  be 
internosed  between  the  poultice  and^the 
cuticle.  The  time  that  a mustard  poulticS 
should  be  retained  must  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  the  poultice  itself,  and  the 
object  for  which  it  is  empipyed  ; from  ten 
to  forty  minutes,  however,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  extreme  points  of  duration. 
Carrots  are  occasionally  used  as  stimula- 
poultices  to  ulcerating  surfaces,  but 
tfleir  efficacy  is  very  questionable. 
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COEEECTIYE  PoULTICES. 

The  purpose  for  which  this  class  of 
poultices  IS  employed,  is  to  destroy  the 
foetid  odour  of  foul  ulcers,  ill-conditioned 
sores,  and  to  change  the  character  of  the 
granulations,  or  of  the  discharge  which 
exudes  from  them.  The  articles  chiefly 
used  for  tins  end  are  yeast,  charcoak 
chloride  of  lime,  and  alum. 

Yeast  Poultice. — This  may  be  made  in 
several  ways,— fii-st,  by  mixing  one  or  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  yeast  with  the  same 
amount  of  flour,  and  then  adding  enough 
hot  water  to  make  the  whole  into  a smooth 
paste,  which  is  to  be  spread  on  flannel 
and  laid  on  the  ulcer  or  sore.  Secondlv’ 
by.  mixing  four  tablespoonfuls  of  linse^ 
meal  with  two  of  yeast,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  boihng  water,  or  enough  to 
make  a smooth  paste,  to  be  applied  on 
flannel.  Thirdly,  take  a thick  slice  of 
biead  without  crust,  soften  it  with  boilinff 
water,  and  then  cover  the  top  with  fresh 
yeast,  and  apply  the  yeast  side  to  the 
ulcer;  or  the  yeast  may  be  applied  on 
puine,  first  made  warm  and  soft  by  hot 
water.  •' 

Charcoal  Poultices. — These  are  made 
by  mixing  charcoal  and  flour  and  linseed 
meal,  in  nearly  equal  quantities,  in  a 
basin,  adding  hot  water,  and  stirrinw  till 
a smooth  paste  is  made,  which  is  to  bo 
applied,  like  the  others,  on  flannel. 

Chloride  of  lAme  may  bo  made  in  the 

Ahim  Poultices  aro  only  used  as  an 
astringent  in  certain  chronic  inflamma- 
tions of  the  eye.  _ This  poultice  is  made 
by  nixing  tho  white  of  two  or  moro  e^Es 

S\homTl™°/  alum: 
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Cold,  Bread  and  Water  Boultices  are 
sometimes  employed,  and  when  such  are 
necessary,  they  are  made  m the  same  way 
as  the  hot  bread  poultice,  only  substituting 
cold  water;  and  when  cold  astringent 
poultices  are  required,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  soak  the  bread  in  a solution  of  alum, 
and  apply  it  cold  as  often  as  the  poul- 
tice becomes  warm  from  contact  with  the 

flesh.  . 

POUND  (Xitra).— Sixteen  ounces,  inc 
word  poimd  was  till  lately  used  bj[  medi- 
cal men  and  chemists  indiscrimmately 
for  solids  or  fluids ; the  imperial  measure, 
by  making  the  pint  twenty  mstead  of  six- 
teen ounces,  has,  however,  interfered  wit 
that  practice.  See  Wbighis  and  Mba- 

®^P0UPAET’S  LIGAMENT.— Abroad, 
thin  ligament,  eovering  the  anterior  open- 
ing in  the  pelvis,  stretching  from  the 
ilium  to  the  puhis,  and  so  named  from 
the  anatomist  who  first  showed  its  im- 
portance and  uses. 

POWDEK  {Pulvis). — Powders  are  the 
simplest  and  the  best  form  in  which  naedi- 
cines  can  be  given,  and  asregai'ds  children, 
by  far  the  most  convenient  mode  ot  exhi- 
bition. There  are  very  few  articles  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  whether  in  the  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral  kmgdom,  but  are  to 
be  found  in  some  preparation  in  the  form 
of  powder.  Formerly  it  was  the  custem 
to  reduce  the  various  articles  to  powder  by 
pounding  in  iron,  stone,  or  marble  mor- 
tars, and  afterwards  passmg  them  throug 
brass,  hair,  or  cloth  sieves;  since  the 
general  introduction  of  steam,  howeve^ 
most  of  the  articles  formerly  powdered 
are  now  ground  in  mills ; the  consequence 
is  that  a much  finer,  a more  subtle  and 
impalpable  powder  is  obtained. 

Powders  are  called  simple  or  compound: 
of  the  former,  rhubarb,  jalap,  and  scam- 
monv  are  common  examples;  ot  the  lat- 
ter the  Dover’s  powder  and  grey  powder 
are  the  most  familiar  instances,—the  one 
consisting  of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and 
sulphate  of  potass;  and  the  other,  of 
meroury  and  chalk.  It  is  a .^eU-known 
fact  in  the  practice  of  physic,  that  the 
farther  the  particles  of  a drug  Me  sepa- 
rated, the  more  powerfully  does  that  drug 
act.  In  this  manner,  by  rubbmg  one 
scruple  of  powdered  jalap  with  two  scru- 
ples of  cream  of  tartar  or  sulphate  Qt 
potass,  both  of  them  inoperative  in  such 
a dose,  the  powder,  when  so  mixed  and 
given,  will  act  on  the  bowels  as  power- 
fully as  if  two  scruples  of  plain  jalap  had 
been  administered.  On  the  some  princi- 


ple, as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  half  an 
ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in  half  a 
pint  of  water,  will  act  as  effectually  as  an 
ounce  taken  in  a less  proportion.  W hen 
a number  of  powders  are  ordered  to^  be 
mixed  together,  and  then  divided  into 
separate  doses,  care  rnust  bo  taken  that 
they  are  intimately  mixed  before  separa- 
ting into  different  papers.  As  a general 
rule,  powders  should  be  given  in  some 
thick  or  solid  substance,  such  as  jam, 
honey,  treacle,  or  moist  sugar,  for  if  mixed 
with  liquids,  the  chances  are  that  one  oi 
more  of  the  articles  will  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  be  lost  to  the  patient. 

POWERS  OF  NATURE,  THE,  u 
restoring  the  health  of  the  whole,  or  th- 
integrity  of  a part  of  the  body,  are  almoc 
unbounded,  and  where  the  constitutioi 
has  not  been  vitiated  by  a course  of  in- 
moral  living,  and  there  is  youth  on  tie 
patient’s  side,  nature,  aided  by  rest  and  a 
temperate  diet,  is  eapable  of  effectmg  tie 
most  remarkable  cures.  It  is,  howewr, 
in  the  case  of  wounds,  fractures,  and  otier 
injuries  of  the  body  that  the  powers  ot 
nature,  in  effectmg  a cure,  are  the  “ost 
remarkable,  and  may  be  most  confideitly 
depended  upon.  So  energetic  is  ;his 
power,  and  so  vigorously  is  it  called  nto 
action  on  the  receipt  of  any  hurt,  thatun- 
less  wantonly  interfered  vlth,  and  ijnp* 
rantly  thwarted  by  a vicious  practice,  m 
'almost  all  cases  of  wounds  and  g^shot 
accidents,  the  cure  may  safely  be  let t to 

nature’s  ownunaided  resources.  It.initead 
of  irritating  the  wound  by  FriaFs  b^^, 
corrosive  styptics,  or  other  stimmitmg 
applications,  a simple  pledget  ot  hnt, 
wetted  in  warm  or  cold  water,  is  laid 
upon  the  injury,  and  the  plam  water 
dressing  continued,  while  absolute  rest  is 
enjoined  on  the  patient,  the  recovery  wiU 
be  effected  in  a much  shorter  time,  and 
with  far  less  suffermg,  than  A 
in  the  opposite  manner.  In  the  Ibtli 
century,  when  gunshot  wounds  v ere 
cauterized  with  boiling  oil  and  resins,  to 
counteract  their  supposed  malignant 
character,  Ambrose  Pare,  an  assistimt 
surgeon  in  the  Freneh  army,  being  un- 
supplied  with  any  seething  oil  to  dress  the 
wounds  of  some  remaming 
plied  cold  water  compresses 
^•essings  could  be  procured.  1 ull  of  ap 
prehenLn  for  the  result  he  passed  a 
nitrht  of  mental  torture  and  reproacli  lor 
wLt  he  had  done  ; and  in  the  “oroing 
dreaded  to  visit  the  Aospita  , je  t Ac  sb  Id 


find  the  men  so  ne'^lilently 
or  expiring.  Diatead  of  discovering  his 
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patients  hot,  feverish,  and  racked  Avith  the 
agony  of  their  inflamed  wounds,  he  found 
that  each  soldier  treated  with  the  cold 
water  had  passed  a quiet  night,  was  cool, 
cheerful,  and  his  woimd  looking  healthy 
and  tree  from  pain. 

The  fact  was  not  lost  on  the  young 
surgeon,  and  from  that  time  a more  natu- 
ral mode  of  treatment  was  adopted  with 
regard  to  gunshot  M'ounds,  and  nature 
allowed  to  cure  herself  as  often  as  possible. 
See  Wounds. 

The  power  of  nature  in  restoring  di- 
vided parts,  and  causing  even  separated 
tiembers  to  adhere,  is  a fact  well  known 
to  surgeons.  Eingers  which  have  been 
ciopped  off,  ears  cut  from  the  head,  and 
portions  ot  flesh  torn  out,  if  within  half  an 
hour  replaced  in  their  natural  position, 
ara  retained  there  by  proper  applications, 
aid  the  circulation  through  the  part  en- 
coiraged  by  warmth,  will  in  all  cases,  if 
prqier  care  has  been  taken,  reunite  and 
berome  once  more  a portion  of  the  body. 
Thii  fact  has  been  repeatedly  proved  on 
the  human  body,  and  illustrated  by  nume- 
rousexperiments  on  animals.  See  Talis- 
COTIAN  OpeEATION. 

_ When  the  powers  of  nature  are  called 
into  operation,  the  part  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  air,  simply  and  lightly 
dressed,  and  rest  implicitly  enjoined,  all 
greasy  and  stimulating  applications 
avoided,  and  no  more  pressure  employed 
than  is  necessary  to  secure  the  retention 
of  the  parts. 

— An  exanthenatous  eruption  of 
a pustular  character.  See  Small  Pox. 

pe.jlctice  of  medicine,  the, 

is  divided  into  that  of  the  physician  and 
of  the  general  practitioner.  The  general 
practitioner,  sometimes  called  an  apothe- 
cary, acts  as  a surgeon,  physician,  and  as 
an  apothecary  or  compounder  of  his  own 
prescriptions.  The  physician,  on  the  con- 
triu-y,  merely  practises  in  one  department 
ot  the  science,  that  of  medicine,  and 
neither  performs  operations,  attends  mid- 
wifery, nor  in  any  way  interferes  manually 
in  the  profession.  “Practice  of  Medicine,” 
and  “ Practice  of  Surgery,”  arc  terms  ap- 
plied to  scientific  works  meant  for  the  in- 
struction of  medical  students,  and  as  books 
of  reference  both  for  the  physician  and 
surgeon,  when  instruction  or  authority 
on  some  particular  point  is  required. 

PE^ECOKDIA. — Over  nr  before  the 
heart.  A term  used  by  medical  men  to 
express  t he  region  of  "the  heart,  or  the 
thorax  on  tlic  left  aide. 

PJiECIPITATE. — Something  thrown 
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down.  A term  employed  by  chemists  to 
signify  a salt  which  has  been  separated 
from  the  menstruum,  and  thrown  to  the 
bottom  ot  the  vessel.  The  articles  popu- 
larly known  as  precipitates,  however,  are 
mineral  preparations,  and  differently  pre- 
pared. There  are  two  precipitates  in 
common  use,  the  red  and  the  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

The  Eed  Peecipitate  is  professionally 
known  as  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and 
when  powdered,  and  mixed  with  simple- 
ceiate,makestheunguent  known  as  golden 
ointment,  used  in  cases  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyelids,  &c.,  and  applied  by 
the  poor,  when  mixed  with  lard,  as  a 
di-essmg  for  the  heads  of  children,  te 
destroy  the  nits  and  vermin  which  from 
neglect  infest  the  hair.  It  is  also  used 
either  as  a powder  or  ointment,  to  sup- 
press the  large,  w^atery  granulations  which 
spring  up  in  wounds,  and  which  are 
popularly  known  as  “ proud  flesh.” 

White  Peecipitate  is  the  white 
oxide  of  mercury,  and  in  its  properties  re- 
sembles the  red,  and  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes. 

PEECIPITATION. — A process  in  che- 
mistry when,  at  a certain  stage,  an  agent- 
is  added  to  a compound  or  a menstruum, 
by  which  a new  compound  is  separated, 
and  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of  the- 
vessel  in  the  form  of  a fine  powder. 

PEECOCITY. — A forced  or  unnatural 
maturity  either  of  the  body  or  the  mind. 
The  annals  of  science  are  full  of  remark- 
able instances  of  male  and  female  pre- 
cocity : it  is,  howmver,  believed  that  the- 
premature  development  of  the  mind  and 
intellectual  faculties  forms  but  a small 
jiroportion  of  the  instances  of  early  ma- 
turity compared  with  the  development  of 
the  corporeal  and  animal  faculties.  It 
has  been  found  that  precocity  of  the  mind 
is  generally  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  body,  and  like  an  over-forced  flower, 
the  clever  and  intellectual  boy,  if  he 
grows  to  adult  age,  becomes  a dull  and 
commonplace  man,  even  should  ho  not 
lapse  into  idiotcy ; wdiile  the  unnatural 
development  of  animal  passions  is  still 
more  likely  to  end  in  fatuity.  Parents,  in 
natui'al  pride  of  their  oflspring,  too  often 
act  most  injudiciously,  and  where  a child 
shows  early  talent,  wit,  or  shrewdness,  not 
only  foster,  but  force  and  encourage  it  by 
displaying  their  child’s  abilities  on  aU 
occasions,  and  feeding  the  already  too 
active  frame,  instead  of  chocking,  or’kccp- 
mg,  by  prudent  restriction,  the  precocious 
tendency  subdued  and  under  control,  by  a< 
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suspension  of  the  mentalj  and  a develop- 
ment of  the  physical  education  of  the 
child ; in  other  words,  by  keeping  back  all 
books  and  study,  and  encouraging  play, 
exercise,  and  open  air  recreations. 

PEEDISPOSING  CAUSE.- The  pre- 
disposing causes  of  all  diseases  are  heredi- 
tary taint,  the  mode  of  life  of  the  patient, 
and  the  condition  of  the  body  at  the  time 
of  illness.  The  predisposing  cause,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  the  one  that  precedes 
the  exciting  cause,  which  may  be  cold, 
fatigue,  excessive  heat,  infection,  or  acci- 
cident.  See  Peoximate  Cause. 

PEEDISPOSITION  to  disease  is  that 
state  of  the  system  when,  from  some  cause 
or  series  of  causes,  the  body  is  rendered 
susceptible  to  disease;  such  predisposi- 
tion depending  upon  some  vitiated  con- 
dition of  the  body  or  fluids  of  the  body, 
hereditary  taint  or  impurity,  as  in  scro- 
fula, cancer,  gout ; a proneness  to  such 
diseases  being  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  often  lying  dormant 
in  one  generation,  and  showing  itself  in 
the  next  on  the  application  of  some  of  the 
many  exciting  causes.  A person  may  go 
through  life  in  perfect  health,  and  yet 
have  within  him  the  seeds  or  predisposi- 
tion to  a serious  disease,  never  developed, 
from  the  simple  fact  that  no  exciting  cause 
has  ever  called  it  into  existence. 

PEEGrNANCY. — By  this  term  is  un- 
derstood the  development  of  the  ovum  in 
the  uterus,  or  the  time  that  elapses  be-' 
tween  the  first  impregnation  of  the 
embryo  tfll  the  full  term  of  its  uterine 
gestation  or  development,  and  its  expul- 
sion from  that  organ  into  the  world  to 
carry  on  a separate  existence,  The  usual 
period  assigned  to  this  process  of  develop- 
ment is  nine  calendar  months,  forty  weeks, 
or  280  days.  Few  women,  however,  are 
always  alike  in  this  respect ; in  some  cases 
the  period  exceeding  that  term,  in  others 
falling  short  of  it.  There  are  only  two 
diseases  that  can  be  mistaken  for  preg- 
nancy, and  those  only  for  a certain  length 
of  time,  those  of  dropsy  of  the  abdomen 
{ascites),  and  ovarian  dropsy  ; from  both 
it  may,  however,  be  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  the  round  tumour  felt  after  the 
fourth  month  in  pregnancy,  by  the  swell- 
ing being  more  diffuse  in  dropsy,  and  the 
corresponding  emaciation  of  the  body ; 
and  by  the  absence  of  the  morning  sick- 
ness, the  general  filling  out  of  the  bodjy, 
and  the  enlargement  of  tho  breasts  m 
pregnancy,  and  finally  by  the  unchanged 
state  of  the  nipples,  and  the  absence  of 
all  motion  of  the  child  in  the  others. 


The  stethoscope,  however,  will  in  both 
cases  soon  put  the  fact  beyond  dis- 
pute. 

The  indications  or  signs  of  pregnancy 
are  divided  into  the  general  and  particu- 
lar, or  the  constitutional  and  local.  Tho 
most  important  of  the  general  signs  are 
the  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  the  morn- 
ing sicknesses,  commencing  after  the  fifth 
or  sixth  week,  and  terminating  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  month ; heartburn, 
flatulence,  and  painful  distension  of  the 
abdomen  towards  evening,  demanding  the 
loosening  of  strings  and  laces ; and  in- 
digestion and  fastidious  appetite,  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  longings,  and  fanciful 
desires.  The  particular  or  local  sigts 
are — enlargement  of  the  womb,  presentiig 
a round,  firm  appearance,  easily  felt  abore 
the  pubes  between  the  third  and  fourth 
months ; a corresponding  distension  of  the 
abdomen ; enlarged  and  knotty  feel  of  ;he 
breasts  after  the  tenth  or  twelfth  week, 
with  an  itching  sensation  felt  in  tho 
glands ; the  nipples  at  the  same  time  be- 
come more  erectile,  and  stand  forward, 
their  pores  being  enlarged  and  the  organs 
themselves  tender  and  irritable;  tho 
aureola  or  circle  surrounding  them  be- 
comes darker  and  broader,  while  the  eoim- 
tenance  assumes  for  a time  a careworn 
appearance,  the  mouth  and  eyes  are  en- 
larged, the  nostrils  pinched,  and  the  nose 
sharp ; and  lastly,  quickening,  or  the  first 
motion  of  the  child  felt  by  the  mother, 
an  event  that  takes  place  about  the  fourth 
month. 

The  complaints  or  ailments  of  preg- 
nancy are — acidity  of  the  stomach,  heart- 
burn, flatulence,  and  constipation  of  the 
bowels  (aU  of  these  more  or  less  the  result 
of  pressme) ; faintings,  or  slight  attacks 
of  hysteria  ; a varicose  condition  of  the 
veins  of  the  legs ; and  piles,  from  pressure 
on  the  abdominal  vessels ; and  towards  the 
end  of  the  pregnancy,  frequent  cramps  of 
the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  thighs.  From 
the  highly  sensitive  state  of  the  nervous 
system  in  all  women  during  pregnancy, 
and  the  remarkably  susceptible  condition 
of  then  minds  and  bodies,  pregnant  women 
should  avoid  all  exciting  scenes,  and  be 
carefully  guarded  from  tho  witnessing  or 
hearing  of  any  object  of  disgust  or  repid- 
sion.  They  should  at  the  same  time  avoid 
all  risk  of  infection,  for  though  they  may 
escape  the  disease  of  which  it  may  be  the 
emanation,  the  child  may  be  seriously 
affected  by  it  in  the  womb,  and  on  its 
birth  exhibit  all  the  symptoms ; — it  is  by 
no  means  an  unusual  circumstance  for  an 
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infant  to  bo  bom  -with  small  pox  fully  de- 
veloped, the  mother  having  herself  en- 
tirely escaped  the  disease,  to  which  she 
may  have  been  some  time  previously  ex- 
posed. Her  mind  should  be  kept  occupied 
as  far  as  possible  vrith  healthy,  pleasurable 
images,  cheerful  but  not  exciting  con- 
versation or  company,  and  her  eye 
surrounded  with  objects  of  grace  and 
beauty. 

The  diet  of  the  pregnant  woman  should 
be  light,  easy  of  ^gestion,  and  support- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  simple.  She 
shoxild  take  as  much  moderate  exercise  as 
her  strength  and  condition  will  permit,  and 
ihe  should — especially  in  the  later  period 
— take  frequent  rest  in  the  recumbent 
posture  on  a sofa;  go  to  bed  early;  to- 
wards the  end  of  her  time,  take  some  por- 
tion of  her  breakfast  in  bed ; and  in  the 
morning,  be  careful  not  to  rise  too  quickly 
to  the  sitting  position,  or  sickness,  or  in- 
deed fainting  may  ensue ; these  directions 
are  particularly  necessary  with  delicate 
and  veiy  sensitive  constitutions.  Spong- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
thighs  with  vinegar  and  water  will  be 
foimd  both  grateful  and  necessary  during 
the  last  month,  while  to  prevent  chating 
the  violet  powder  will  prove  an  agent  of 
great  benefit.  See  Womb. 

PEE-MATUEE  BIETH  ok  LA- 
BOUE. — After  the  seventh  month,  the 
womb  is  very  easily  excited  to  put  on  its  ex- 
pulsive action  from  very  trivial  causes,  and 
from  this  reason  great  care  should  be  taken 
by  the  female  to  avoid  any  sudden  jar  to 
the  system,  or  any  strong  emotion  to  the 
mind.  The  stepping  from  a single  step 
in  coming  down  stairs,  the  inconsiderate 
vivacity  of  young  wives  in  jumping  from  a 
chair,  or  lifting  some  heavy  piece  of  fur- 
niture, even  the  turning  of  a bed,  will  in 
many  instances  bring  on  a premature 
labour,  and  thus  all  the  previous  care  and 
attention  is  thrown  awajf,  and  the  life  of 
both  infant  and  mother  jeopardized  by  a 
premature  birth,  for  in  such  cases  there 
IS  frequently  very  serious  hemorrhage. 
Another  evil  attending  this  kind  of  labour 
is,  that  if  it  happens  with  a first  child, 
there  is  a great  probability  that  such  a 
misfortune  may  occur  at  the  same  time  in 
the  next  pregnancy,  without  any  accident 
to  cause  it. 

A premature  birth  is  a labour  between 
the  seventh  and  ninth  mpnth,  or  at  any 
time  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  weeks  of 
the  pregnancy.  In  cases  of  a malformation 
of  the  pelvis,  or  pelvis  and  spine,  but 
particularly  where  the  inner  margin  of  the 
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pelvis  is  unnaturally  small  or  narrow — 
too  confined,  in  fact,  to  permit  the  passage 
of  the  foetal  head, — it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  sui’geon,  who  has  previously  satisfied 
himself  on  this  point,  to  prodncce  prema- 
ture labour,  so  that  the  head,  before  be- 
coming fully  developed,  may  pass  through 
the  pelvis,  and,  whether  dead  or  aUve,  the 
foetus  be  expelled,  and  the  womb  relieved 
of  its  burden. 

PEEPUCE. — The  loose  integument  in 
males  known  as  the  foreskin.  The  part 
removed  in  circumcision. 

PEESCEIPTION.— ^The  paper  which 
the  physician  gives  to  his  patient,  on  which 
he  has  wi-itten  down,  in  abbreviated  Latin, 
the  drugs  which  the  invalid  is  to  take  to 
relieve  his  symptoms  eind  effect  a cure  of 
the  disease,  or  at  least  to  commence  that 
desirable  process.  The  practice  of  writing 
prescriptions  in  Latin  has  long  been  ob- 
jected to  as  a source  of  great  risk  and  dan- 
ger, from  the  misconception  of  the  meaning 
by  the  dispenser,  or  the  half-informed  lads 
and  boys  so  often  left  in  trust  of  their  mas- 
ters’ shops,  as  chemists’  assistants  and  ap- 
prentices. Not  only  is  there  considerable 
likehhood  of  a mistake  occurring  in  re- 
spect of  the  real  article  meant,  and  the 
quantity  of  it  ordered,  from  the  contrac- 
tions used  in  almost  every  word,  and  the 
similarity  of  some  of  the  symbols  employed 
to  indicate  weights  and  measures,  but 
often  more  danger  arises  from  the  slovenly 
and  execrable  writing  in  which  prescrip- 
tions are  indited.  Frequent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  refoim  this  system  of 
writing  prescriptions  in  Latin ; or  at  least, 
if  it  was  thought  necessary  to  keep  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient  the  natm’o 
of  the  medicines  prescribed,  that  at  aU 
events  the  dnections  should  be  written 
intelligibly.  But  though  the  good  sense 
of  many  physicians  has  prompted  them 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  writing  of 
their  prescriptions,  and  some  few  now 
always  add  the  directions  in  English,  pro- 
fessional prejudice  has  hitherto  resisted 
anything  like  a general  and  satisfactory 
reform  in  the  matter. 

The  great  art  of  prescribing  is  to  employ 
as  few  ingredients  in  one  composition  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  careful 
that  one  di'ug  shall  not  counteract  the 
operation  of  another,  or  by  chemical  de- 
composition destroy  the  efficacy  of  the 
wliole;  a mistake  of  this  nature  might 
render  what  was  meant  to  bo  a dry  pow- 
der a wet,  clammy  mass,  or  convert  a red 
mixture  into  a green  one.  As  a specimen 
of  medical  prescriptions  and  their  con- 
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tractions,  wc  append  the  two  following 
examples ; — 

E.  Liq.  potassro 11  3 ij. 

Magnes.  calc 3 j. 

Liqu.  calcis 11  vjss. 

il.  bene  simul.  Capiat  rogcr  cochleare 
mag.  bis  in  die  ex  poculo  jusculi  bovini. 

(Translated.)  Take  of — 

The  liquor  of  potass  2 fluid  drachms. 
Calcined  magnesia  . 1 drachm. 

Lime  water  . . . fluid  ounces. 
Mix  well  together.  Let  the  patient  take 
a large  spoonful  (table)  twice  a day  in  a 
cup  of  beef  tea. 

(The  above  is  a vei-y  useful  antacid 
mixture  in  cases  of  obstinate  acidity  of 
the  stomach,  attended  with  heat  or  scald- 
ing of  the  water.) 

E.  Pulv.  rad.  granati  cort.  . . Jss. 

Pul.  semin.  santon 3ij. 

M.,  et  divide  in  chart,  vj.  Signa.  Sumat 
rmum  omni  semi-hora  ad  sextum  vicem. 

(Translated.)  Take  of — 

The  powder  of  the  bark 
of  pomegranate  root  . ^ ounce. 
Powder  of  wormwood 

seed 2 drachms. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  papers.  Direct 
or  sign.  Let  him  take  one  (powder) 
every  half  hour  till  the  sixth  succession. 

(A  remedy  for  tapeworm,  to  be  followed 
by  a purgative  after  the  last  powder.) 

PEESEEVED  MEATS.— Of  the  value 
of  preserved  meats  to  the  soldier,  emi- 
grant, or  colonist,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
speak  in  too  enthusiastic  a style.  As  a 
warder  off  of  scurvy  on  long  voyages,  as 
a tonic  to  a system  become  relaxed  by  in- 
action and  a long  continuance  on  one 
kind  of  dietary,  and  as  a positive  luxury 
to  the  invalid,  preserved  provisions  are  of 
immense  importance. 

Preserved  foods  are  prepared  in  two 
ways,  one  by  dcssiccation  after  partial 
cooking,  or  drying  up  all  the  juices  in  the 
articles,  and  then,  by  the  process  of  com- 
pression, forcing  them  into  the  smallest 
possible  space.  In  such  a condition  as 
this,  all  the  juices,  the  cause  of  fermenta- 
tion and  decay  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
article,  having  been  removed  by  pressure, 
they  will  keep  for  almost  any  time ; it  is 
only  necessary  to  throw  a small  portion — 
an  inch  or  two,  perhaps — of  the  dried 
cake  into  a sufficiency  of  water,  to  obtain, 
after  a few  minutes’  boiling,  a meal  of  hot 
soup,  containing  the  usual  vegetables,  to 
which  any  amount  of  preserved  meat  may 
be  added,  so  as  to  insure  a hot,  grateful, 
and  abundant  repast  of  fresh  provisions 
in  the  space  of  a few  minutes,  do  closely 


are  the  preserved  vegetables  compressed, 
and  so  admirably  is  the  mixture  of  articles 
combined,  that  the  vegetable  rations  for 
an  army  may  be  carried  in  a man’s 
hand. 

The  preserved  animal  meats  are  pre- 
pared the  same  way.  The  lean  of  the 
meat  being  selected  is  first  partially 
cooked,  then  compressed,  dried,  and, 
lastly,  grated  into  a rough  powder,  which, 
packed  in  canisters  and  excluded  from 
the  air,  will  keep  for  many  years.  This 
article,  when  made  with  beef,  is  called 
pemmican,  and  is,  to  travellers,  explorers, 
and  emigrants,  an  invaluable  preparation, 
and  can  either  be  added  to  the  cooked 
vegetables,  or  infused  in  boiling  water  for 
a short  time,  when  it  yields  a basin  of 
excellent  beef-tea ; while  in  desolate  situ- 
ations, where  neither  fire  nor  materials  to 
boil  water  can  be  procured,  a few  spoon- 
fuls of  thepemmican,  sprinkled  over  a wet  or 
buttered  biscuit,  or  eaten  like  dried  choco- 
late, will  not  only  afford  an  excellent,  but 
a highly  nutritious  meal.  Some  idea  of 
the  concentrated  strengthofyiemnifcanmay 
be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that  a one- 
pound  canister  contains  the  nutriment  of 
sixteen  pounds  of  fresh  beef,  about  two 
teaspoonfuls,  or  one  oimce,  being  equiva- 
lent to  a poimd  of  solid  meat.  Eresh 
provisions  are  also  prepared,  both  boiled 
and  roasted,  containing  all  the  natural 
juices  and  moisture ; and  tempting  dishes 
of  stewed  and  roasted  game,  poultry,  and 
other  items  of  animal  luxury,  may  be 
partaken  of  years  after  they  have  been 
cooked,  and  that,  too,  with  all  the  rich- 
ness and  flavour  peculiar  to  each  viand. 

These  kind  of  dainties  are  preserved  by 
enclosing  the  cooked  articles  in  tin  can- 
isters, from  which  aU  air  has  been  ex- 
hausted, and  then,  by  soldering  down  the 
lid,  hermetically  sealing  the  contents  of 
the  vessel  from  all  access  with  the  atmo- 
sphere till  opened,  when  the  food  will  be 
found  as  fresh  as  if  just  cooked,  and  which 
merely  requires  the  application  of  heat  to 
prepare  a dish  as  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as 
if  for  the  first  time  cooked  for  use.  By 
this  admirable  process  of  hermetically 
sealing,  cooked  potatoes,  milk,  cream,  and 
all  kinds  of  useful  but  otherwise  perish- 
able articles  can  be  procured  at  sea,  and 
which,  where  young  children  are  con- 
cerned, and  on  a long  voyage,  become 
articles  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  of 
incalculable  assistance  to  the  mothers. 

The  meat  biscuit,  or  ammunition  bis- 
cuit, is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
forms  in  which  prepared  foods  ^can  be 
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procured.  This  biscuit,  made  in  the  usual 
manner,  of  fine  flour,  pemmican,  or  some 
other  dried  animal  fibre,  or  concentrated 
meat,  all  intimately  mixed  together,  is 
stamped  out  into  circular  cakes,  and  baked 
like  biscuits.  With  a few  of  these  con- 
venient and  portable  articles  in  his  knap- 
sack, and  a tin  can  that  will  do  for  drinking- 
mug  and  saucepan,  an  explorer  may  trust 
himself  for  weeks  in  the  scrub  or  moun- 
tains with  no  fear  of  hunger  or  starvation. 
The  proportion  of  meat  m each  biscuit  is 
so  regulated  that  each  one  is  equivalent 
to  five  pounds  of  animal  food.  Half  a 
biscuit,  if  eaten  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
■will  be  sufficient  aliment  for  a strong 
adult  for  twenty-four  hours,  while,  if  he 
should  prefer  a rich  soup,  a little  water 
boiled  in  his  can,  to  which  a few  frag- 
ments of  his  biscuit  are  added,  will,  in 
half  an  hour,  supply  it  to  him.  The 
great  advantage  of  the pemmican  and  am- 
munition biscuit  over  all  other  kinds  of 
preserved  meats  is,  that  the  first  may  be 
carried  loose  in  a tin  box,  like  chocolate, 
and  the  latter  in  the  pocket  or  knapsack, 
■with  no  fear  of  injury  from  exposure  to 
atmospheric  air. 

PllESSUEE  is  both  a curative  agent 
and  a cause  of  injury  and  disease.  When 
pressure  is  long  continued  in  one  particu- 
lar place,  it  is  certain  to  beget  callosity, 
swelling,  or  abrasion.  The  corns  and 
bunions  on  the  feet  and  toes  are  examples 
of  pressure  from  tight  shoes.  The  fatty 
tumours  so  often  occurring  on  the 
shoulders,  neck,  or  back,  result  from 
carrying  weights  on  those  parts ; and  the 
abraded  cuticle  and  sloughing  cellular 
tissue  in  bed-sores  proceeds  from  the 
pressure  of  the  body  on  the  bed  continued 
for  many  weeks  in  one  position.  The 
pressure  of  tight  lacing  in  delicate  and 
growing  females  predisposed  to  scrofula  is 
too  often  the  cause  of  consumption.  The 
pressure  of  the  womb,  or  the  contents  of 
the  bowels,  on  the  great  venous  trunks  of 
the  pelvis,  or  upwards  and  backwards  on 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  is  the  cause  of 
piles  in  one  instance,  and  of  the  heartburn, 
flatulence,  and  constipation  which  accom- 
pany pregnancy  in  the  other. 

As  a curative  agent,  pressure,  when 
established  for  a certain  time  on  a chronic 
tumour  or  swelling,  especially  if  accom- 
panied with  friction,  acts  as  a stimulant, 
causing  the  adjacent  absorbents  to  take 
up  the  effused  matter.  Pressure  applied 
on  a bleeding  vessel,  by  checking  the  cir- 
culation at  the  point^compressed,  causes 
the  formation  of  a clot,  and  the  cessation 
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of  the  bleeding.  Pressmo,  also,  is  princi- 
pally employed  in  rickets,  diseases  of  the 
spine,  and  other  malformations,  as  well  as 
in  the  cure  oi prolapsus. 

PEICKS  WITH  THOENS, 
NEEDLES,  NAILS,  ETC.— Whatever 
may  have  been  the  articles  which  have 
passed  into  the  flesh,  pricks  are  always 
extremely  painful,  the  amount  of  pain 
caused  often  having  no  proportion  with 
the  insignificance  of  the  article  causing 
the  hurt.  This  arises  from  pricks  being 
punctm’es ; and  all  punctured  wounds  or 
stabs  are  more  painful  and  serious  than 
incised  wounds  or  cuts.  If  the  prick  is 
caused  by  a needle,  thorn,  or  spicula  of  a 
leaf,  which  is  broken  in  the  flesh,  the  cuticle 
above  the  spot  should  be  divided  with  the 
point  of  a lancet,  and  then  pressure  made 
below  with  the  fingers  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  which  the  article  has  pene- 
trated, so  as  to  force  it  upwards,  when  it 
may  be  caught  by  a pair  of  tweezers,  or 
the  point  of  the  lancet,  and  so  extracted. 
When,  however,  it  is  too  deep  to  be  so 
removed,  the  part  is  to  be  poulticed  with 
hot  bread  and  water,  repeatedly  changed, 
and  if  the  place  is  very  painful,  a Dover’s 
powder  should  be  taken  at  bedtime.  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  through  the 
cuticle  entirely  before  the  poultice  can 
effect  the  removal  of  the  article,  but  in 
general,  the  scarifying  of  the  skin  above 
the  prick,  and  a few  poultices,  will  extract 
the  irritating  object.  When  the  wound 
has  been  caused  by  a dirty  or  rusty  body, 
the  frequent  poulticing  is  even  much  more 
necessary.  Sometimes  suppui'ation  follows 
such  a wound ; in  which  case  the  suppu- 
ration must  be  encoiu’aged  till  all  impu- 
rities have  been  thrown  off,  and  the 
puncture  then  healed  in  the  usual  way. 

PEIMHl  VIA5. — The  primary,  first,  or 
chief  passages  or  ways.  A term  used  by  the 
old  anatomists  to  signify  that  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal  from  the  pyloric  out- 
let of  the  stomach  to  the  caput  ccecum  coU, 
or  blind  head  of  the  colon,  and  embracing 
the  duodenum,  ilium,  and  jejunum,  or  the 
small  intestines;  the  rest  of  the  canal, 
from,  thence  to  the  anus,  being  understood 
as  the  secundcB  vice,  or  second  ways.  The 
latter  term,  however,  is  q^uito  exploded, 
and  physicians  and  medical  men  use  the 
term  primcc  via  to  signify  the  whole 
ahmentary  tube,  and  when  directions  aro 
given  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  prim<e 
vice,  attention  to  the  state  of  the  stomach 
as  well  as  the  bowels  is  implied. 

PEOBANG. — An  instrument  used  to 
remove  obstructions  from  the  gullet.  A 
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probang  is  a thin  length  of  whalebone, 
with  an  oblong  or  circular  pad  of  sponge 
securely  attached  to  its  thinnest  extremity. 
Being  extremely  supple,  it  easily  adapts 
itself  to  the  curving  line  of  the  mouth  and 
gullet.  If  the  obstruction  iu  the  throat 
is  large,  the  sponge  may  be  expanded  by 
moistening  it  before  using  the  instrument. 
Sometimes  the  probang  is  used  as  a mop 
to  cleanse  the  fauces  and  pharynx  in 
chronic  affections  of  those  parts,  in  which 
case  the  sponge  extremity  is  moistened 
iu  a solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  a weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  other  stimu- 
lating application. 

The  use  of  the  probang  in  cases  of  suf- 
focation from  the  lodgment  of  pieces  of 
meat,  potato,  or  other  vegetable,  is  so 
self-evident  as  hardly  to  need  explanation. 
The  head  of  the  person  should  be  bent 
back  over  a chair,  and  the  probang  pushed 
along  the  roof  of  the  mouth  till  its  sponge 
reaches  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  when  it 
must  be  made  to  enter  the  oesophagus,  or 
gullet,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  ob- 
struction is  almost  always  lodged,  when  a 
slight  pressure  wiU  send  it  past  the  con- 
striction. 


PROBE. — An  instrument,  generally  of 
silver,  made  like  a large  bodkin,  and  used 
by  surgeons  to  test  the  depth  and  direc- 
tion of  a wound.  Being  made  of  silver 
wire,  probes  are  easily  bent  into  any 
shape,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
wound.  Bayonet  and  sword  wounds 
being  generally  largo  as  well  as  deep,  the 
finger  often  becomes  the  best  and  most 
fkccurate  of  all  probes,  especially  when 
there  is  fear  of  .a  fracture  or  splinter  of 
the  bone.  In  probing  gunshot  wounds, 
to  find  the  course  and  situation  of  the 


ball,  the  probe  is  of  great  use,  its  rounded 
point  coming  on  the  hard,  unyielding 
metal,  and  indicating  exactly  where  it  is 
situated.  Probes  are  sometimes  made  of 
steel,  with  a groove  in  the  side  for  the 
point  of  the  knife  to  run  in;  but  such 
implements  are  usually  called  Sounds, 
which  see. 

PROCESS. — A name  given  by  anato- 
mists to  any  sharp,  blunt,  irregular,  or 
flat  projection  from  a bone,  or  any  smooth 
and  peculiar  surface  appertaining  to  a 
bone.  The  best  and  most  familiar  ex- 
amples of  a process  are  the  angular  pro- 
jections from  the  spinal  column,  each  bone 
having  two  or  three,  the  spinous,  trans- 
verse, oblique,  and  articulating  processes. 
The  bones  which  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  processes  are  the  ethnoid,  sphenoid, 
and  temporal.  Processes  in  general  serve 
the  purpose  of  affording  attachment  to 
strong  muscles. 

PROCIDENTIA  UTERI,  oe  P. 
ANI. — A falling  out  of  the  womb  or  the 
bowel,  contradistinguished  from  a pro- 
lapstis  of  either  part,  which  is  a mere 
giving  way,  or  falling  down.  See  Pko- 
lAPSUS. 

PROGNOSIS. — A prognostic,  a fore- 
shadowing or  foretelling  an  event.-  A 
term  used  in  medicine  to  explain  the  art 
or  system  by  which  the  physician  is 
enabled,  at  diSicult  stages  of  a disease, 
to  predict  a favourable  or  unfavourable 
termination  to  the  case.  A prognosis  is 
capability  of  prognosticating  the  end  of  a 
disease  from  a close  attention  to  the 
patient’s  symptoms  and  condition,  as  a 
diagnosis  is  the  art  whereby  he  is  able  to 
distinguish  one  malady  from  another. 

PROLAPSUS. — A falling  down  of  any 
part  of  the  body,  though  the  term  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  womb  and  the 
extremity  of  the  bowel — the  terminal 
portion  of  the  rectum.  Some  surgeons 
use  the  terms  prolapsus  and  procidentia' 
ns  synonymous  words,  but  this  is  a great 
mistake,  particularly  as  regards  the  uterus, 
the  latter  being  a worse  and  more  com- 
plete form  of  the  first  accident,  the  one 
being  a falling  down,  and  the  other — 
'procidentia — a falling  out,  or  protrusion. 

PROLAPSUS  ANI  is  a very  common 
misfortune  with  sickly  or  scrofulous 
children,  and  especially  those  affected 
with  worms.  Such  a disease  is  rather 
indicative  of  great  physical  relaxation  than 
any  organic  disease ; the  bowel  in  child- 
dren  so  affected,  on  the  slightest 
tears,  or  excitement,  falling  down,  block-  • 
ing  up  the  anus,  0/  protruding  beyond  it. 
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This  is  particiilarly  the  case  on  every  at- 
tempt to  empty  the  bladder  or  bowels, 
necessitating  the  instant  reduction  of  the 
projected  part  before  the  bowels  can  per- 
form their  natural  operation.  Indepen- 
dent of  general  debility  as  the  cause  of 
this  complaint,  it  is  often  encouraged,  if 
not  actually  produced,  by  a very  repre- 
hensible practice  of  some  parents  and 
nurses,  who  place  the  child  on  its  chair, 
and,  putting  toys  before  it,  allow  it  to 
remain  sometimes  for  hours  in  that  state, 
while  they  pursue  their  household  duties. 
The  portion  of  bowel  that  usually  falls 
down  is  about  two  inches  of  the  rectum, 
which,  if  it  gets  compressed  between  the 
sphincter  muscle,  may  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences. The  mode  of  procedure  when 
the  bowel  is  either  in  the  anus  or  beyond 
it,  is  to  lay  the  child  across  the  knees  on 
its  face,  oil  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  and,  while  parting  the  but- 
tocks with  the  left,  gently  compress  and 
force  upwards  the  protruded  bowel;  a 
compress  of  several  pieces  of  lint  is  then 
to  be  apphed  to  the  anus,  and,  with  an 
infant,  a napkin  fastened  tightly  in  the 
usual  manner,  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and 
the  child  placed  on  its  side  in  the  cradle. 
When  the  child  is  older,  and  rims  about, 
a belt  must  be  made,  to  pass  round  the 
loins  and  fasten  in  front;  two  pieces  of 
tape,  about  two  inches  apart,  are  to  be 
sewn  to  the  back  of  the  belt,  and,  where 
they  pass  under  the  legs,  attached  to  an 
oval  pad,  in  which  a piece  of  thick  pro- 
jecting cork  has  been  enclosed;  the  re- 
maining lengths  of  the  two  tapes  are  then 
to  be  brought  upwards  and  fastened  to 
the  front  of  the  belt.  Children  of  such 
an  age  should  be  given  as  much  rest  as 
possible,  and  placed  on  their  side  or 
stomacb  in  bed;  at  the  same  time,  the 
strength  of  the  patient  must  be  supported 
by  tonics  and  steel  wine.  See  W oems. 

Adults  who  are  much  troubled  with 
piles  are  sometimes  subject  to  this  dis- 
tressing complaint ; in  their  case,  as  with 
children,  the  bowels  must  be'  kept  loose, 
and  the  body  strengthened  by  chalybeates 
and  bark,  the  same  kind  of  bandage  being 
employed  to  prevent  the  protrusion.  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
bowel,  to  make  it  retract  and  keep  in  its 
lace,  by  applying  strong  astringents, 
ut  this  can  only  bo  done  by  a surgeon. 
PKOLAPSUS  AND  PROCIDEN- 
TIA UTERI. — A falling  down  and  a 
falling  out  of  the  neck,  and  sometimes  of 
the  body,  of  the  uterus, — an  accident  to 
which  women  of  a debilitated  constitution, 
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who  have  suffered  much  and  had  many 
children  in  quick  succession,  are  the  most 
liable.  See  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

PRONATOR. — The  name  of  a set  of 
two  muscles  of  the  arm,  whose  function  is 
to  rotate  the  hand  inwards  and  down- 
wards, so  that  the  palm  is  downward 
and  tbe  back  upward ; one  rises  from  the 
htemerus,  the  other  from  the  ulna,  both 
being  inserted  in  the  radius;  they  are 
named,  after  their  shape,  the  round  and 
the  square,  or  the  pronator  teres  and  the 
pronator  quadratus.  The  antagonist 
muscles  of  these  are  the  supinators. 

PRONE. — To  lie  on  the  face. 

PROOF  SPIRIT.— A term  used  by 
diaiggists  for  the  spirit  employed  in 
pharmacy  in  the  manufacture  of  most  of 
the  tinctui’es;  and  though  grain  whiskey 
at  proof  strength,  from  being  free  from 
the  flavour  peculiar  to  malt  whiskey,  is 
often  used  for  the  purpose,  equal  parts  of 
alcohol,  at  68“  or  60°,  and  water,  is  the 
mixture  most  frequently  employed  for 
the  pui’poses  for  which  proof  spirits  are 
required. 

PROPHYLACTIC  SYSTEM.  — A 
branch  of  medical  practice  which  treats  of 
those  medicines  and  agents  which  prevent 
or  preserve  from  disease,  and  though  once 
considered  a necessary  portion  of  medical 
education,  it  is  now,  unfortunately,  less 
studied  or  less  practised  than  its  im- 
portance and  value  entitle  it  to  be. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
prophylactic  agents  are  cleanliness,  the 
bath,  flesh-brush,  exercise,  diet,  regularity 
in  meals,  hours  of  repose,  and  occupation, 
and  a reciprocity  in  the  relaxation  or  toil 
of  mind  and  body.  As  the  modern  physi- 
cian’s duty  is  rather  to  cure  disease  than 
to  ward  it  off,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising 
that  he  should  comparatively  ignore  the 
prophylactic  system  as  less  thankful  and 
remunerative  than  that  of  the  practice  of 
physic. 

PROSTRATE  GLAND.— The  name  of 
a gland  situated  in  front  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  in  men,  and  the  vesiculcs 
seininales.  The  gland  itself  is  about  the 
size  of  a chestnut,  is  traversed  by  the 
uretlira,  and  is  often  enlarged  in  youth 
and  middle  age  by  scrofulous  disease,  but 
is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  disease  in 
men  advanced  in  life.  In  a healthy  state 
of  the  body,  this  gland  seems  to  be 
almost  insensible  and  passive;  hence  its 
pronencss  to  chronic  mischief  rather  tbnn 
acute,  when  any  disease  overtakes  it.  A 
swelling  of  this  gland  may  depend  either 
upon  a common  inflammation  of  the 
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organ,  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  the 
deposition  of  calculi  in  its  substance — 
chiefly  composed  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime, — a varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins, 
or  a chronic  inflammation,  degenerating 
into  a sciiThous  induration  of  the  gland. 
Though  occasionally  liable  to  acute  or 
phlegmonous  inflammation,  the  prostrate, 
from  the  reason  advanced,  is  far  more 
prone  to  chronic  than  acute  disease.  The 
most  frequent  disease  encountered  here  by 
the  surgeon  is  scirrhous  enlargement,  a 
condition  that  requires  leeches  to  the  part, 
cold  applications,  and  the  internal  use  of 
iodide  of  potassium. 

The  retention  of  urine,  ■which  is  the 
most  distressing  symptom  of  disease  of  the 
prostrate,  is  caused  by  the  distended  gland 
pressing  above  and  on  all  sides  of  the  tube 
of  the  urethra,  as  it  passes  dheetly 
through  the  gland.  We  have  given  a cut 
illustrating  the  under  part  of  the  bladder, 
sho'wing  the  important  organs  lying  con- 
tiguous to  the  prostrate  gland,  and  their 
relative  situations,  under  Bladder,  -which 
see. 

PROTEIN.  — A chemical  substance 
discovered  by  Mulder;  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  “ I stand  first,” 
and  said  to  bo  the  basis  of  the  three  chief 
animal  proximate  principles,  albumen, 
fibrine,  and  caseine ; but  as  many  vegeta- 
bles yield  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
principles,  it  is  to  be  obtained  from  both 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It  is 
foimd  in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  a 
yellowish,  brittle  mass,  insoluble  in  both 
water  and  alcohol.  The  constituents  are 
— earbon,  36 ; hydrogen,  27 ; nitrogen,  6 ; 
and  oxygen,  12  atoms  or  parts.  The  most 
interesting  fact  connected  ■with  this 
substance  is  that  it  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  life,  animal  and  vegetable. 

PROTRACTOR. — The  name  of  a sur- 
gical instrument  used  to  draw  foreign 
bodies  from  wounds. 

PROTRUDING  BOWEL.— See  Peo- 

LAPSIJ8  AnI. 

PROTRUSION. — Any  part  forced  out 
of  its  natural  joosition.  Many  parts  of 
the  body  are  liable  to  what  is  called  a 
protrusion,  or  displacement ; in  some 
instances  the  accidents  of  this  natuio  arc 
called  ruptures,  in  others  a Prolapsus, 
which  see. 

PROUD  FLESH. — A popular  name 
given  to  those  watery  granulations  which 
spring  up  suddenly  in  cicatrizing  wounds, 
or  granulating  surfaces,  giving  the  ulcer 
or  wound  an  uneven,  weak,  and  florid 
appearance.  These  excessive  granula- 


I tions,  as  surgeons  call  them,  are  red, 
flabby  elevations  that  spring  up,  some- 
times round  the  edge  of  the  ulcerated 
surface,  or  in  its  centre,  in  circumscribed 
patches,  or  separate  cones  or  elevations, 
and  are  indicative  of  a rapid  but  weak 
action  in  the  part ; they  are  in.  themselves 
perfectly  harmless,  though,  according  to 
popular  belief,  their  presence  is  regarded 
as  indicative  of  serious  mischief,  if  not  of 
danger.  A lotion  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
bluestone,  in  the  proportion  of  2 or  3 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  if  apphed  on 
lint'  once  or  twice,  will  generally  reduce 
such  exuberant  growths,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  stimulates  the  vessels  of  the  part 
to  a more  equal  and  steady  action. 
Should  the  lotions  above  not  answer  the 
purpose,  a small  quantity  of  burnt  alum 
may  be  scattered  over  the  granulations, 
or  a thin  spreading  of  the  red  precipitate 
ointment,  or  a drachm  of  citron  ointment 
(ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury), 
■with  3 drachms  of  red  precipitate,  may  be 
mixed  and  applied  in  the  same  way ; but 
ointments  should  be  avoided  to  wounds 
as  much  as  possible,  and  lotions,  but 
stronger  than  the  above,  used  in- 
stead. When  the  system  is  weak,  and  the 
diseased  surface  large,  wine  and  tonics 
should  be  given  to  the  patient,  and  in 
extreme  cases  caustic  is  to  be  used,  but 
this  is  only  when  the  granulations  become 
of  a fungoid  character. 

PROXIMATE  CAUSE.— A term  used 
“by  physicians  in  a double  sense.  When 
a disease  attacks  an  organ,  and  is  named 
after  the  organ  afifected  and  the  nature  of 
the  change  the  part  is  undergoing,  as 
when  inflammation  invades  the  bag  of  the 
heart  or  the  stomach  {pericarditis  and 
gastritis),  the  proximate  cause  is  the 
disease  itself;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  name  only  expresses  a set  of  symp- 
toms, as  dyspnoea,  phthisis,  &c.,  then  the 
proximate  cause  signifies  the  immediate 
cause  that  gives  rise  to  all  the  present 
symptoms.  The  causes  most  generally 
relied  on  by  medical  men  are  the  pre- 
disposing and  exciting ; the  word  proxi- 
mate is  sometimes  used  for  the  immediate 
or  exciting  cause. 

PRUNELLA,  SAL.— A purified  salt- 
petre, run  into  bullet  moulds,  and  used  for 
colds  and  sore  throats. 

PRUNES. — It  is  only  in  a dried  state 
that  prunes  are  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. The  Prumts  domestica  is  a cool 
laxative,  and  when  stewed  for  a short  time 
makes  a very  agreeable  and  useful  article 
for  the  invalid,  in  cases  of  fever  or 
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infiammatorj  action.  When  eaten  warm, 
stewed  primes  act  more  rapidly  and  effect- 
ively than  when  taken  cold.  Prunes  also 
make  a good  addition  to  the  infusion  of 
senna,  especially  when  intended  for 
children,  as  they  not  only  sweeten  the 
infusion,  but-  add  to  its  efficacy. 

P E U E I G 0. — A very  troublesome 
allection  of  the  skin,  of  what  is  called  a 
papulous  character,  appearing  first  in  a 
crop  of  pimples,  and  terminating  in  a 
scaly  scurf.  The  disease,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  characterized  by  severe 
itching.  See  Skix,  Diseases  of. 

PEUEITDS. — Any  scaly  disease  of  the 
skin  attended  with  excessive  itching. 

PEUSSIC  ACID.  — Professionally 
known  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  called 
pruspc  acid  from  beingan  important  in- 
gredient in  the  article  known  as  pnissian 
blue.  This  is  a colourless  liquid  acid, 
like  water,  but  having  a powerful  pungent 
odour  resembling  bitter  almonds. 

Medical  Peopeeties  and  Uses. — 
Hydrocyanic  acid  is  prepared  by  acting 
on  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  chemically  consists  of 
cyanogen  and  hydi’ogen,  or  in  elements  as 
thus  : — 2 atoms  of  carbon,  12 ; 1 atom  of 
nitrogen,  14- ; and  1 atom  of  hydrogen, 

1 = 27.  Medical  men  often  make  the 
, prussic  acid  they  use  by  dissolving  22 
^ins  of  cyanuret  of  potassium  in  6 
drachms  of  distilled  water,  and  3 drachms 
of  spu-its  of  wine,  placed  in  a phial, 
and  then  adding  40  grains  of  tartaric  acid. 
A chemical  action  takes  place,  in  which 
the  water  is  decomposed  by  the  cyanuret, 
which  unites  with  the  hydrogen  from  the 
water,  and  then  becomes  prussic  acid, 
while  the  oxygen  from  the  water  passes 
to  the  potassium,  forming  potassa,  which 
is  immediately  acted  upon  by  the  tartaric 
acid,  and  converted  into  super-tartrate 
of  potass  (cream  of  tartar),  which,  beino’ 
nearly  insoluble,  is  precipitated  in  a 
powder  to  the  bottom  of  the  phial,  the 
pure  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid  floating 
above  like  water. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  one  of  the  most 
: powerful  sedatives  in  the  Pharmacopceia, 

I land  acts  on  the  system  both  as  an  anti- 
irspasmodic  and  a sedative.  It  is  given  with 
jl  benefit  in  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus’  dance, 
Itasthma,  hooping  cough,  water  brash,  sca- 
It sickness,  dyspepsia,  and  in  the  early  stages 
j'of  consumption,  especially  during  the 
'continuance  of  the  persistent  cough.  In 
! sea-sickness,  and  the  nausea  and  sickness 
laf  a biliary  attack,  prussic  acid  will  bo 
f found  most  serviceable.  The  dose  of  the 
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diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia is  from  2 to  7 drops  for  an  adult ; 
to  children  it  should  never  bo  given  but 
by  a medical  man,  or  by  his  advice.  The 
best  form  of  taking  this  acid  is  in  mint 
or  camphor  water.  As  a lotion,  hydro- 
cyanic  acid  acts  as  a most  beneficial  agent 
in  cutaneous  eruptions,  allaying  almost 
immediately  the  itching  which  is  often 
so  intolerable  a symptom  of  cutaneous 
diseases.  A useful  torm  of  employing 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  asthma  and  cough,  is 
to  mix  1 drachm  of  the  medicinal  hydro- 
cyanic acid  with  10  ounces  of  simple 
syrup,  the  dose  being  a teaspoonful  twice 
or  three  times  a day. 

Prussic  acid  acts  directly  on  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  or  brain  and  spinal 
raarrow,and  when  taken  in  excess  destroys 
life  by  suspending  all  nervous  power. 
After  death  the  eyes  are  open  and  sparkling, 
and  the  hmbs  flaccid.  For  antidotes  arid 
treatment,  see  Poisons.  The  best  im- 
mediate remedies  are  ammonia,  brandy, 
and  cold  water  dashed  over  the  neck 
and  shoulders. 


PSEUDO. — False,  deceitful,  bastard. 
A nanie  sometimes  applied  to  diseases  of 
a spurious  character. 

PSEUDO-ELIPSIS.— A false  or  de- 
fective vision,  the  person  believing  he  sees 
objects  that  either  do  not  exist,  or  which 
are  contrary  to  the  truth. 

PSEUDb-MEDICUS.— A false  pre- 
tender to  the  healing  art, — an  empiric 
PSEUDO-SYPHILIS.— A disease  ‘re- 
sembling syphilis,  but  free  from  any 
taint  of  that  disorder. 

PSOAS  ABSCESS. — One  of  the  most 
extensive  and  severe  forms  of  abscess  to 
which  the  body  is  liable,  and  sometimes 
called  lumbar  abscess.  Psoas  abscess  is 
remotely  a consequence  of  a scrofulous 
habit  of  body,  and  is  immediately  the 
result  of  some  disease  in  one  or  other  of 
the  lumbar  or  sacral  vertebras,  or  of  in- 
flammation of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
pelvis  or  adjacent  parts,  resulting  in 
suppuration,  which,  burrowing  under  the 
muscles,  particularly  between  the  psoas 
muscles,  gives  it  the  name  which  this 
abscess  bears;  in  this  manner  large 
quantities  of  pus,  sometimes  to  the  extent 
of  many  pints,  are  collected  in  the  pelvis 
before  the  matter  works  its  way  to  the 
spot  where  the  ^soas  magnus  quits  the 
body  in  the  groin,  and  wliero  the  abscess 
usually  points. 


Symptoms.— Psoas 


. abscess  is  some- 

times  many  months  forming,  causing  the 
patient  much  pain,  exiiaustion,  woarmess, 
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and  dcspondencjf ; he  loses  flesh,  his 
appetite  fails,  his  countenance  becomes 
thm  and  cadaverous,  his  rest  is  broken, 
and  ho  is  nightly  exhausted  by  heetic 
fever  and  eolliqual  or  drenching  sweats  ; 
his  debility  is  at  length  complete,  and  he 
can  no  longer  walk,  or  even  bear  the 
fatigue  of  standing, 

Tkeatment. — This,  during  the  slow 
formation  of  the  abscess,  must  be  entirely 
symptomatic,  relieving,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  most  urgent  of  the  symptoms  by 
tonics  and  the  mineral  acids,  by  wine  and 
a nutritious  dietary.  As  soon  as  the 
abscess  points  sufSciently  to  warrant  its 
being  opened,  a small  aperture  is  to  be 
made  at  the  most  depending  part,  and 
about  half  a pint,  or  as  much  as  the 

Eatient  can  bear,  drawn  offj  a plug  of 
nt  is  then  to  be  placed  in  the  opening, 
some  wine,  or  ammonia  and  brandy,  given 
to  the  patient,  who  is  to  be  removed 
to  his  bed,  and  the  next  day  a further 
quantity  drawn  off,  till  the  abscess  is 
empty.  The  treatment  must  then  em- 
brace tonics,  rich  food,  mineral  acids,  cold 
spongings  of  the  hips,  and  friction,  and 
such  medicines  as  the  peeuliar  state  of  the 
case  may  demand,  care  being  taken  not  to 
allow  the  aperture  to  heal  tiU  all  fear  of 
the  abscess  re-forming  is  at  an  end.  See 
Ltjmbae  Abscess. 

PSOAS  MUSCLES. — Two  muscles  of 
the  back  and  lower  extremities.  The 
psoas  magnus  rises  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  thigh 
bone  — the  trocanter,  — and  assists  in 
flexing  the  thigh  on  the  abdomen;  the 
psoas  parvus,  which,  rising  from  the  thigh 
bone,  is  inserted  between  the  junction  of 
the  pubes  and  the  ilium,  assisting  to 
bend  the  spine  forward. 

PSORA. — Another  term  for  the  itch. 
PSORIASIS. — A dry,  itching,  squa- 
mous or  scabby  eruption  of  the  skin, 
frequently  accompanied  with  small  ulcera- 
tions. See  Skin,  Diseases  of. 

PTEROCARPUS.— -The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  legiuninous  order, 
so  called  from  a Greek  word  signifying  a 
wing.  The  kino  and  dragon’s  blood 
resins  are  obtained  from  two  specimens  of 
the  genus., 

PTERY  GIUM. — A peculiar  thickened 
appearance  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye, 
resembling  a wing. 

PTERYGOIDEUS  EXTERNUS  and 
INTERNUS. — Two  small,  wing-like  pro- 
cesses of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

PTERYGO  STAPHYLUS  EXTER- 


NUS AND  INTERNUS.— Two  muscles 
which  rise  from  the  sphenoid  bone,  and 
are  inserted  about  the  uvula. 

PTISAN. — An  old  name  for  any  cool, 
thin  medicinal  drink,  such  as  barley 
water,  balm  tea,  gruel,  and  orange  juice ; 
any  beverage  prescribed  for  a fever 
patient  or  invalid.  Formerly,  special 
ptisans  were  ordered  for  each  disease. 

PTOSIS. — A kind  of  paralysis  of  the 
upper  eyehd,  causing  the  lid  to  fall  at  any 
moment  over  the  vision,  the  patient 
having  no  power  to  draw  it  up  again. 
See  Palsy. 

PTYALISM. — An  excessive  flowing  of 
saliva : sahvation,  which  see. 

PUBERTY.  — The  age  of  supposed 
virility  in  males,  and  of  womanhood  in 
females.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  a part  of  the  body,  and  the  first 
appearance  of  hair  on  the  face.  The 
exact  age  of  puberty  differs  in  different 
countries,  and  even  in  individuals,  being 
earlier  in  warm  climates  than  it  is  in  cold 
ones.  In  this  country,  from  14  to  16  is 
the  general  age  at  which  puberty  com- 
mences in  males,  and  from  12  to  14  in 
gii-ls.  It  is  a critical  period  with  either 
sex,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  at  such 
an  age  no  vices  are  contracted  which  may 
lay  the  seeds  of  after  mischief. 

PUBIS  OS. — One  of  the  three  bones 
forming  the  half  of  the  pelvis,  the  os  inno~ 
minatum.  The  pubes  is  commonly  called 
the  share  bone. 

PUDDING. — A well-known  article  of 
food,  and  when  made  with  wheaten  flour, 
vdth  suet  or  yeast,  is  equally  nutritious 
and  wholesome.  The  farinaceous  pud- 
dings made  with  tapioca,  aiTowroot, 
potato-flour,  semolina,  or  other  sub- 
stances of  the  same  nature,  though  more 
light  and  easy  of  digestion  for  an  invahd, 
are  by  no  means  so  beneficial.  See  Food. 

PUDENDUM.  — A name  given  by 
anatomists  to  a portion  of  the  integu- 
ments, but  when  spoken  of  in  the  plural 
the  parts  are  called  pudenda. 

PUERPERAL  CONVULSIONS 
AND  MANIA.  See  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

PUERPERAL  FEVER,  oe  CHILD- 
BED FEVER.— Of  all  the  evils  that 
beset  the  woman  in  labour,  from  her  first 
pains  till  once  more  in  the  midst  of  her 
domestic  duties,  this  disease  is  the  most 
serious  that  can  assail  her,  and  the  greatest 
danger  she  has  to  apprehend. 

Symptoms. — These  may  commence  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  after  confinement, 
and  though  sometimes  much  later,  in  ge- 
neral begin  within  sixty  or  eighty  hours 
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after  delivery.  The  first  symptoms  are  I 
rigours,  pains  in  the  head,  acute  and  con- 1 
stant  pain  over  the  abdomen,  increased  by 
pressure  or  the  slightest  motion.  All 
the  secretions  are  suddenly  stopped,  the 
milk  and  lochial  ones  especially,  the 
abdomen  becomes  tense,  the  skin  hot,  the 
pulse  quick,  small,  and  wiry,  though 
sometimes  full  and  bounding,  with  a 
white-coated  tongue ; the  countenance  is 
suffused  and  anxious,  there  is  occasion- 
^y  sickness  and  vomiting,  the  abdomen 
becomes  distended,  as  in  tympanites,  and 
the  respiration  is  short  and  hurried.  In 
unfavourable  eases,  the  pulse  becomes 
more  and  more  rapid,  the  skin  cold  and 
: clammy,  the  tongue,  gums,  and  teeth 
: . are  covered  with  a dark  brown  fur,  and  a 
low,  muttering  delirium  indicates  the  ap- 
; proaching  end. 

I Of  aU  the  symptoms,  those  to  be  first 
i : noticed,  and  immediately  acted  upon,  are 
I . headache,  tenderness  and  tension  of  the 
belly,  and  an  anxious  countenance. 

Treatment. — Thefii’stobject  is  to  reduce 
the  inflammatory  action ; this  is  to  be 
effected  by  bleeding  in  a sitting  posture  to 
; sickness  or  fainting  by  the  application  of 
eighteen  or  twenty-four  leeches  to  the  ab- 
domen, succeeded  by  hot  fomentations  : a 
dose  of  castor  oil  or  a black  draught  should 
i be  ^ven  immediately,  and  one  of  the  fol- 
■ ! lowing  powders  every  three  hours,  tiU  the 
: mouth  is  affected  by  the  mercurv. 

Take  of — 

Calomel 24  grains. 

Powdered  kino  ...  2 scruples. 

Dover’s  powder  . . ^ drachm. 

’ Mix  intimately,  and  divide  into  six  pow- 
ders. At  the  same  time,  injections  of  hot 
water  are  to  be  thrown  up  both  the  rectum 
and  the  vagina,  and  should  the  inflamma- 
tion remain  unsubdued  after  the  above 
measures,  warm  turpentine  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  abdomen,  and  if  needed,  a blister 
laid  over  the  umbilical  region.  Should 
debility  set  in,  the  strength  is  to  be 
supported  by  cordials,  stimulants,  and 
nutriment  in  small  but  often  ’ repeated 
; quantities. 

By  many  medical  men  puerperal  fever 
3 thought  to  be  infectious,  but  tho  point 
; uas  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled, 
i fn  many  of  its  symptoms  this  disease  is 
Mupposed  to  closely  resemble  peritonitis, 
i ind  the  treatment  in  many  respects  is 
r learly  the  same.  Tho  morbid  appearances 
' m a post  mortem  clearly  show  that  tho 
Toeritoneum,  as  well  as  the  womb  and  its 
^vessels,  have  been  affected. 

I There  is  another  form  of  this  disease 
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called  MALIG•^ANT  Pueepeeal  Fevee, 
in  which  the  symptoms  are  from  the  first  of 
a typhoid  character,  and  where  bleeding, 
u practised  afc  all,  must  be  done  imme- 
diately, and  a very  small  quantity  of  blood 
withdrawn.  In  other  respects  the  prac- 
tice IS  generally  the  same,  with  stimulants; 
but  m this  case  administered  earlier. 

PUGIL.— A term  used  by  the  old  doc- 
tors, signifying  a small  handful  of  any 
plant,  herb,  or  flowers.  The  vagueness  of 
the  term  however  was  corrected  in  a mea- 
sure by  directing  that  as  much  should  be 
taken  up  for  a pugil  as  could  be  contained 
between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers.  The 
word  is  derived  from 

PUGILLUS. — ^A  small  handful. 

^^^^GrlUM. — The  Latin  name  of  the 
Penny-iwal  herb,  which  see. 

PULMONAEY  COMPLAINTS.— By 
this  term  is  understood  aU  affections  of  the 
lungs,  whether  of  an  acute  or  chronic 
character,  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
{pneumonia)  to  the  most  ordinary  coL 
gestions  from  cold.  See  the  several  dis- 
eases appertaining  to  the  Lungs. 

PULSE.— The  stroke  or  beat  of  an 
artery,  caused  by  the  alternate  dilatation 
and  contraction  of  the  vessel,  in  its  turn 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  which 
propels  the  blood  through  the  aorta  and 
all  the  arterial  tubes  by  a similar  action, 
proper  to  and  arising  in  the  heart  (see 
Systole,  and  Diastole),  and  hence  serv- 
ing  as  an  index  to  the  forcing  power  of 
the  heart,  and  the  velocity  at  which  the 
blood  IS  moving  though  the  arteries  of 
the  body. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  pulse 
upon  which  we  must  pause  to  remark 
wnich  is,  that  it  always  makes  up  in 
velocity,  as  far  as  possible,  for  what  it 
loses  m strength.  Thus  the  pulsation  of 
a newly  born  infant  may  vary  from  120 
to  1^  beats  in  a minute,  whilst  in  the 
healthy  adult  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  of  ago  its  standard  is  80,  declinin? 
after  forty  years  to  75,  70,  and  60  pulsa- 
tions  a minute.  In  the  infant,  at  120 
the  pulsations  are  so  rapid,  small,  thin 
and  delicate,  that  they  feel  under  the 
finger  more  like  the  rapid  vibrations  of  a 
thread  tlian  what  they  afterwards  become 
at  adult  age  —the  strong,  resistant  beating 

of  fullillmg  the  function  imposed  on  E by 
nature  that  of  building  up  tho  liS 

S i I r extremes  of  pulsation  in  a 
healthy  life  ma;7  bo  taken  us  115  in  tho 
infant,  and  00  in  old  age,  the  ayorage 
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stronglli  of  the  pulse  in  middle  life  being 
72  bents  in  the  minute. 

In  sickness  and  disease,  the  pulse  varies 
in  a remarkable  degree,  particularly  in 
fevers  and  inflaipmations,  where  it  may 
rise  as  high  as  140  beats,  and  even  more, 
though  beyond  that  amount  it  is  totally 
out  of  the  medical  man’s  power  to  count 
the  pulsations  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
Any  excitement  of  the  body  or  the  mind 
will  produce  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse, 
so  also  will  muscular  action,  violent 
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exertion,  running,  quick  walking,  or  leap- 
ing, all  action  or  exercise  tending  to  in- 
crease the  natural  impetus  of  the  blood 
through  its  channels.  Certain  medicines, 
too,  particularly  stimulants,  exercise  the 
same  effect ; of  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  alcohol,  ether,  opium,  camphor,  and 
some  other  diffusible  stimuli.  As  the 
pulse  is  accelerated  by  certain  drugs,  so 
also  may  its  velocity  be  reduced  in  a most 
material  manner  by  the  aid  of  others, 
which,  acting  directly  on  the  great  reser- 
voir, the  heart,  cause  the  blood  to  flow 
with  abated  volume  through  all  its  tubes 
and  channels.  The  medicineswhich  reduce 
the  heart’s  action  are  antimony,  digitalis, 
tobacco,  and  opium  in  certain  doses  and 
preparations;  the  external  agents,  the 
cold  and  the  shower  bath,  anffisthetic 
remedies,  and  bleeding. 

Every  artei^  in  the  body  is  a pulse,  and 


any  one  would  answer  as  well  as  that  at 
the  wrist  to  test  the  heart’s  action;  for  it 
is  only  from  the  nearness  of  the  radial 
artery  to  the  surface,  and  the  convenience 
of  its  situation,  that  the  wrist  is  selected 
in  preference  to  Ihe  temples,  neck,  or 
feet.  Nervous  persons  experience  a great 
difficulty  in  counting  their  own  pulse, 
even  with  a watch  of  reliable  accuracy. 
Mr.  Bennett,  the  well-known  manufac- 
turer of  Cheapside,  has  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  has  invented 
watches  to  note,  with  the  greatest  truth 
and  dehcacy,  the  synchronism  of  the  heart 
and  pulse,  particularly  so  in  a split  or 
double-moment  action,  the  second-hand 
vibrating  120  times  in  the  minute, — an 
invention  of  very  great  importance  in 
counting  the  pulse  in  cases  of  fever  or 
excitement,  and  particularly  of  service  to 
the  invalid  who  desires  to  obtain  a true 
register  of  his  own  circulation.  The 
proper  time  and  method  of  feeling  a 
patient’s  pulse  will  be  explained  under 
the  head  of  Sick-room,  which  see.  In 
the  adjoining  column  we  have  given  a cut 
of  the  forearm,  with  the  cuticle  and 
cellular  tissue  removed,  to  show  the 
relative  situation  of  the  radial  artery,  the 
vessel  generally  denominated  the  pulse; 
the  letter  A indicating  the  spot  usually 
selected  for  testing  the  strength  and 
velocity  of  the  circulation.  See  Tihe, 
Watch. 

PULVEEMACHEE’S  MEDICO- 
GALVANIC  BELTS  AND  CHAINS. 
— We  have  aheady,  rmder  Medical  Gal- 
vanism, given  cuts  of  these  highly  valuable 
articles  as  remedial  agents,  and,  from  a 
long  experience  of  their  efficacy,  have 
been  enabled  to  recommend  them  in 
paralysis  of  all  kinds,  gout,  scrofulous 
humours,  rheumatism,  headache,  indiges- 
tion, and  loss  of  nervous  power  generally. 
See  Medical  Galvaxish,  and  cuts. 

PULVIS. — The  Latin  for  a powder, 
and  used  in  a contracted  form  by  medical 
men  in  their  prescriptions,  as  “pulv.,” 
and  by  chemists  and  druggists  still  further 
abbreviated,  the  simple  initial  P.  standing 
on  their  labels  for  pnlvis,  the  powder  of 
the  article  to  which  the  next  name  refers. 

PUNCTUM.— A point.  Functa  la- 
chrymalis  is  the  name  given  to  two  small 
granules,  like  flesh,  in  the  inner  corner  of 
the  eye,  which  form  a sort  of  miniature 
rampart  to  direct  the  tears  into  the 
lachrymal  duct,  by  which  they  are  con- 
veyed to  the  nose  and  mouth. 

PUPIL. — The  circular  opening  in  the 
centre  of  the  eye;  the  aperture  through 
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■ .'.vliich  all  rays  of  liglit  pass  on  their  way 
: :o  tho  retina,  and  popularly  known  as 
t ;ho  “ apple  of  the  eye.” 


SXCTIOX  OP  THE  EXE. 


•A.  The  Pupil.  B.  The  Iris.  C.  The  three 
Coats  of  the  Eye.  D.  CUiary  Processes  of 
the  Iris,  E.  The  Dark  Coat,  or  Pigmeutura 
Hignini. 

PUEG.^TIYES. — A class  of  medicines 
s-yhich  excite  an  operation  on  the  muscular 
oat  of  the  bowels,  more  powerful  than 
taxatixes,  and  less  stimulating  than 
cathartics.  The  most  important  purga- 
tives are  senna,  rhubarb,  jalap,  black 
U'.ellebore,  colocynth,  aloes,  scammony,  Ep- 
^Dm  salts,  Glauber  salt,  tasteless  salts, 
laalomel,  and  Rochelle  salts. 

PURL. — A popular  morning  beverage, 
^<omposed  of  ale  or  beer  in  which  wor in- 
i'rood  has  been  infused,  and  usually  taken 
i’  ot.  both  as  a stimulant  and  tonic. 

PURPUR.l. — An  eruptive  disease  of 
le  sliin,  in  which  the  affection  manifests 
sclfiiy  livid  or  purple  blotches  under  the 
uticie,  eau.aed  by  the  escape  of  small 
uantities  of  blood.  This  disease  is  one 
0 purely  dependent  on  debility  that  we 
liall  reserve  our  remarks  upon  it  till  we 
r rcat  of  scurvy,  to  which  it  appears  so  in- 
: .mately  to  belong.  See  Scckvt, 
PURPURA  NAUTICA,  oa  SEA 
' CURVY.  See  Scoebutus,  and  Scurvy. 

PURPURIC  ACID. — A chemical  salt, 
cbtained  from  tho  dominant  acids  of 
urine,  the  lithic  and  tmic  acids. 

PURULENT. — Containing  matter  or 
tus.  A discharge  is  called  purulent  when 
!i  1,  or  nearly  all,  of  it  is  pure  pus. 

PURULENT  OPHTHALMIA  is  that 
t indition  of  ophthalmia  in'  which  tho 
I'Seaso  passes  rapidly  into  a state  of  sup- 
’•aration,  such  as  the  Egyptian  ophthal- 


mia, of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
under  the  head  of  Ophthalmia,  which 
see. 

PUS. — A thick,  creamy  matter;  the 
corruption  given  out  from  abscess.3s, 
wounds,  ulcers,  and  sores,  after  a healthy 
inllammatory  action.  Pus  is  the  fluid 
secreted  during  tho  process  of  suppura- 
tion, and,  when  healthy,  is  of  a yellowish- 
white  colour,  thick,  gives  off  afaint,  dis- 
agreeable odour,  and  is  heavier  than  water, 
in  which  it  sinks.  Pus,  or  suppuration — 
in  other  words,  the  formation  of  matter, 
— is  the  common  resjilt  of  inflammation  ; 
but  whenever  pus  is  thrown  out  in  an 
organ  or  cavity,  a fine  film  of  coagulable 
lymph  is  first  formed,  to  constitute  a sae 
to  contain  it;  this  sac  or  cyst  is  called 
the  Abscess,  which  see.  Pus  is  of  many 
kinds,  or,  rather,  assumes  many  forms, 
sometimes  being  thin,  green,  and  foetid, 
at  others  mixed  with  blood,  and  of 
various  shades  of  colour,  when  it  is  called 
sanies.  See  SuppuR.iTioJf. 

PUSTULE. — A small,  round,  flat  blad- 
der, called,  in  its  first  stage,  a vesicle, 
when  it  is  filled  with  a pale,  straw-coloured 
fluid,  or  lymph,  which,  as  the  vesicle 
passes  into  the  pustule,  is  changed  into 
pus.  Pustulous  eruptions  are  character- 
istic of  several  cutaneous  diseases.  The 
most  familiar  examples  of  the  pustule  are 
seen  in  small  pox  and  cow  pox. 

PUTREFACTION  is  tho  passing  of  a 
solid  into  a fluid  form  by  a peculiar  kind 
of  fermentation,  known  as  the  fermenta- 
tion of  putrefaction.  Putrefaction  re- 
quires atmospheric  air,  moisture,  and  heat 
to  effect  its  process  completely,  whether 
the  bodies  decomposed  are  animal  or 
vegetable.  The  decay  and  corruption 
that  takes  place  in  a dead  body  usuallv 
commences  in  some  internal  organ,  and 
most  frequently  in  the  lungs,  where  air 
and  moistm-o  are  present.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  where  death  has  resulted 
from  phthisis,  or  ulceration  of  the  lungs, 
the  ulcei's  themselves  being  in  the  first 
stage  of  decomposition.  Putrefaction  is 
always  more  rapid  in  tho  bodies  of  those 
who  die  from  wounds  or  suppuratino- 
surfaces,  whether  internal  or  externah 
Both  tho  foetid  exhalations  or  gases  given 
off  by  a putrifying  body,  and  the  ichorous 
exudation  that  distils  from  it,  are  equally 
dangerous  to  health,  whether  tho  first  is 
inspired  with  tho  atmosphere  in  respira- 
tion, or  tho  second  is  absorbed  into  tho 
system  through  cracks,  abrasions  of  tho 
skin,  or  wounds  with  a scalpel  during 
dissection.  Strong  acetic  acid,  or  pyro- 
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ligneous  acid,  charcoal,  chlorine,  and  the 
chlorides  of  lime  and  tin,  are  among  some 
of  the  most  powerful  and  effective  agents 
used  to  arrest  the  process  of  putrefaction. 
Sec  Antiseptics.  According  to  modern 
theory,  the  cause  of  all  contagious  and 
epidemic  diseases  is  putrefaction. 

PUTRID  FEVER. — Typhus  or  spotted 
fever.  See  Typhus. 

PUTRID  SORE  THROAT  (profes- 
sionally called  Cynanche  Maligna). — This 
disease  generally  attacks  children  and 
young  people  of  a delicate  constitution,  or 
those  of  a frame  enfeebled  by  some  prior 
disease,  such  as  scarlatina. 

The  SYMPTOMS  are  giddiness  and  pains 
in  the  head,  with  cold  shiverings  and 
alternate  hot  flushes ; great  heat  of  skin, 
flushed  face,  eyes  suffused  with  blood; 
stiffness  in  the  neck,  with  sore  throat  and 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  soon  followed  by 
hoarseness  and  thirst.  The  palate  and  fauces 
appear  of  a bright  rosy  tint,  but  afterwards 
deepen  in  colour,  and  become  dotted  or 
streaked  with  dark  brown  spots.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  symptoms,  the  tongue  is 
covered  with  a thick,  dark  brown  fur, 
the  gums  and  hps  are  studded  with  small 
vesicles,  while  a thin  acrid  discharge  oozes 
from  the  njouth  and  nostrils,  excoriating 
the  adjacent  cuticle.  A similar  exuda- 
tion escapes  from  the  anus,  producing  or 
followed  by  diarrhoea.  As  the  fever  in- 
creases, the  strength  of  the  patient 
declines,  delirium  and  coma  soon  after 
supervene,  with  great  difficulty  of 
breathing.  The  pulse  is  generally  small, 
quick,  and  irregular,  and  in  some  cases 
the  skin  is  covered  with  an  erysipelatous 
tint,  and  the  thi'oat,  chest,  hands,  and  feet 
become  swollen.  On  the  second  or  third 
day  the  tongue  changes  to  red,  the  inflam- 
mation extends  through  all  the  passages 
leading  to  and  from  the  mouth,  a foetid 
odour  is.  given  off  with  the  breath,  and 
the  strength  rapidly  declines.  By  the 
sixth  day,  all  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  disappeared,  while  those  of  typhus 
have  set  in ; the  skin  is  generally  brown, 
and  peels  oil’  in  scales  over  the  body, 
except  from  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  where  the  cuticle 
comes  off  in  large  pieces. 

The  convalescence  in  this  disease  is 
always  tedious,  and  often  attended  with 
relapses,  or  attacks  of  partial  or  general 
dropsy.  When  the  fever  and  urgent 
symptoms  decline  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day,  a favourable  termination  may  be  ex- 
pected ; when,  however,  the  throat  as- 
sumes a deep  red  or  purple  colour,  suc- 


ceeded by  sloughings  and  an  offensive 
discharge  from  the  mouth,  an  unfavour- 
able result  may  be  anticipated. 

In  the  TBEATMENT  of  this  disease  there 
are  three  objects  aimed  at  by  the  physi- 
cician : — 1st,  to  prevent  the  inflammation 
passing  into  the  putrid  stage;  2nd,  to 
facilitate  the  separation  of  the  dead  parts 
or  sloughs;  and  3rd,  to  restore  the  strength 
of  the'  system.  The  first  object  is  to  be 
obtained  by  the  employment  of  wine, 
tonics',  and  a nutritive  diet.  The  prin- 
cipal drugs  used  for  this  purpose,  are 
ammohia,  quinine,  ether,  and  occasionally 
opiumi’’  For  the  full  treatment  of  this 
stage  see  Typhus.  The  second  object 
will  be  fulfilled  by  stimulating,  astringent, 
and  tonic  gargles,  such  as  the  follow- 

ing:—  . . 

Stimulating  GafgleL—l^o.  1.  Take 
of — 

Vinegar  of  capsicum  . 2 ounces. 

Camphor  water  ...  3^  oimces. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  . . 4 drachms. 
Mix ; to  be  used  every  four  hours. 


No.  2.  Take  of — 

Solution  of  the  chloride 

of  lime 2 drachms. 

Sage  tea 6 ounces. 

Tincture  of  capsicum  . 1 drachm. 

Mix,  and  use  as  above. 

Tonic  Gargles. — No.  3.  Take  of — 

Port  wine 4 ounces. 

Compound  tincture  of 

bark 6 drachms. 

Water,  sufficient  to 
make 6 ounces. 


Mix : to  be  used  as  above. 

No.  4.  Take  of — 

Barley  water ....  5 ounces. 

Syrup,  simple  ...  1 ounce. 

Muriatic  acid  ...  20  drops. 

Mix : to  be  used  as  above. 

Astringent  Gargles. — No.  5.  Take  of — 

Infusion  of  roses  . . 6 ounces. 

Bmuit  alum  . ...  ^ drachm. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  i drachm. 
Mix:  to  be  used  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

No.  6.  Take  of — 

Infusion  of  logwood  . 5^  ounces. 

Tincture  of  catechu  . 3 drachms. 

Compound  tincture  of 

benzoin 1 drachm. 

Mix : to  be  used  every  six  hours. 

All  these  gargles  are  to  be  used  in  the 
usual  manner  by  youths  and  adults,  but 
for  children  the  sponge  end  of  a probang 
should  be  wetted  with  the  gargle,  and 
the  tonsils,  uvula,  and  fauces  of  the  child’s 
mouth  thoroughly  wetted  with  the  fluid. 
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Some  medical  men  recommend  a syringe 
to  bo  used  for  children  when  gargles  are 
ordered,  but  this  we  have  ever  found 
inconvenient,  hurtful,  and  sometimes 
most  objectionable,  exciting  violent 
coughing  and  other  distressing  symp- 
toms. The  probang  also  assists  to  remove 
the  sloughs  when  formed,  and  is  every 
way  more  manageable  than  the  syringe. 

The  third  object — that  of  restoring  the 
patient’s  strength — must  be  carried  out 
by  a light,  nutritious  diet  of  jellies,  fari- 
naceous foods,  beef  tea  thickened  with 
Eidge’s  Food,  wine,  and  such  tonics  as 
the  condition  of  the  patient  may  require. 
If  diarrhoea  should  superwene,  it  must  be 
checked  by  chalk,  aromatic  confection, 
tincture  of  kino,  and  opium.  The  patient’s 
room  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  the 
ah’  purified  by  chloride  of  lime.  If  there 
be  much  heat  in  the  skin,  the  body  should 
be  occasionally  sponged  with  vinegar  and 
water.  In  a full  habit  of  body  it  may 
be  necessary  to  bleed  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  give  purgative  medicines  ; but 
beyond  an  effective  laxative,  neither  should 
be  adopted  imless  imperatively  called  for, 
on  account  of  the  great  tendency  of  the 
disease  to  assume  typhoid  symptoms, 
with  an  obstinate  diarrhoea.  Though 
bleeding  is  generally  forbidden,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  apply  leeches  to  the 
throat.  The  German  physicians  have 
great  faith  in  belladonna  in  this  disease, 
and  regard  it  as  one  of  the-  best  of 
remedies  ; the  following  is  their  mode  of 
preparing  and  employing  that  article. 

Take  of — 

Extract  of  belladonna  . 2 grains. 

Distilled  water  ...  1 oimce. 

Mix  in  a mortar,  and  give  5 drops  evei*y 
six  hours  to  a child  under  six  years  of 
age,  and  from  6 to  10  drops  to  all  above 
that  age,  four  times  a day.  For  sys- 
tematic treatment,  see  Ttphtjs  Fever. 

PYELITIS.  — Inflammation  of  the 
kidney,  terminating  in  suppm-ation  and 
abscess. 

PYLOEUS. — The  name  of  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  or  the  gatekeeper, 
as  it  is  called.  That  apertm’c  by  which 
the  digested  food,  or  chyme,  passes  from 
the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  or  com- 
mencement of  the  small  intestines.  Sec 
Stomach. 

PY'EAMIDALIS. — A muscle  of  the 
abdomen,  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
medial  line,  which,  rising  from  the  pubis, 
terminates  in  the  linea  alba. 

PYEETHEUM.— The 'name  of  the 
pelletory  of  Spain,  used  I'or  toothache, 
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from  its  property  of  causing  a great  flow 
of  saliva.  See  Pelletory. 

PY'EEXIA. — A term  used  by  medical 
men  and  nosologists  as  the  distinctive 
head  of  all  fevers,  from  its  signification 
of  fire,  or  burning. 

PYEMONT  WATEES.— The  name 
of  a somewhat  celebrated  spa  in  West- 
phalia, noted  for  its  chalybeate  and  cai’- 
bonaceous  qualities.  See  Waters,  and 
Spas. 

PYEOLIGNEOUS  ACID.— A strong, 
corrosive  acid,  closely  resembling  acetic 
acid,  obtained  from  the  distillation  of 
wood,  and  having  an  empyreumatic  odour, 
is  used  to  impart  to  meats  prepared  with 
it  that  aromatic  flavour  only  obtained  in 
general  by  di-ying  in  wood  smoke.  Pyro- 
ligneous acid,  or  wood  vinegar,  is  even 
stronger  than  acetic  acid,  and  requires 
to  be  reduced  by  seven  times  its  btilk  ot 
water  to  become  useable  as  ordinary  vinegar, 
1 pint  of  the  acid,  mixed  with  7 pints  of 
water,  making  a gallon,  old  measiu'e,  of 
excellent  white  vinegar. 

PY’EOMETEE. — The  measurer  of  fire. 
A very  useful  instrument,  invented  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Wedgwood,  to  measure 
the  great  heats  and  high  temperatures 
required  in  the  ai’ts. 

PY'EOSIS.  — A peculiar  affection  of 
the  stomach,  in  which,  after  some  pre- 
monitory pains,  there  is  an  eructation  of 
wind,  and  immediately  a quantity  of  clear, 
tasteless  water  is  ejected  fi’om  the  stomach. 
See  Water  Brash. 


Q 

Q is  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  and  as  an  abbreviation  is  used 
by  medical  men  in  their  prescriptions: 
thus,  Q.  P.  {quantum  placet),  as  much 
as  you  please;  and  Q.  S.  {quantum 
sujficit),  as  much  as  is  necessary.  As  a 
numeral,  Q stands  for  600,  and  with  a 
dash  over  it  (thus,  a)>  lor  600,000. 

QUACKEllY". — It  has  been  often  and 
truly  said  that  ignorance  is  the  bane  of 
society,  leading  equally  to  moral  and 
social  vice.  The  progress  made  in  the 
last  fifty  years  in  this  country  in  the  arts 
which  benefit  and  instruct  mankind  has 
not  been  larger  in  its  way  than  the 
spread  of  education;  yet,  though  the 
jieople  are  now  comparatively  well  in- 
formed, and  every  man  is  more  or  less  a 
reader,  and  every  town  in  the  empire  has 
its  mechanics’  or  some  other  scientific 
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institution,  where  the  poor  innn  is  made 
familiar  with  all  the  great  truths  of 
nature,  and  is  taught  the  physical  laws 
that  regulate  the  economy  of  human 
life, — yet  for  all  this  broadcast  intel- 
ligence, this  great  social  amelioration 
which  the  march  of  science  and  education 
has  achieved,  and  despite  the  humanizing 
influence  of  Industrial  Exhibitions, 
museums,  and  Crystal  Palaces,  the 
amount  of  ignorance  that  still  exists  is 
as  remarkable  as  it  is  disheartening. 

In  no  shape  can  this  ignorance  show 
itself  more  disastrously  to  the  well-being 
of  thousands  than  in  the  fact  that  quackery 
exists  in  this  country  to  an  extent  that 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  period  in 
the  annals  of  England,  even  in  those 
days  when  no  schoolmaster  was  abroad, 
and  to  read  and  write  were  privileges 
unknown  to  the  million.  The  credulity 
with  which  the  people  trust  the  most 
precious  gift  in  their  possession — their 
health  — to  any  charlatan  who  boasts 
that  he  can  cure  every  ill  to  which  flesh 
is  heir,  is  something  marvellous  to  witness, 
while  the  confidence  they  repose  in  their 
deceivers,  and  the  amount  of  nostrums 
they  swallow,  is  on  a par  with  their  in- 
fatuation. The  idea  of  a man  inventing 
a medicine  that  should  cure  the  same 
disease  in  every  individual  afflicted  with 
it,  no  matter  the  age  or  sex,  would  of 
itself  be  sufficiently  absurd ; but  when  a 
quack  advertises  to  cure  a multiplicity 
of  diseases  with  one  nostrum,  the  audacity 
of  the  act  ought  to  be  universally  scouted, , 
instead  of  being  received  with  faith  and 
accepted  with  confidence. 

Unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  our 
national  intelligence,  it  is  not  the 
mechanic  and  the  less  informed  of  the 
people  who  patronize  quack  doctors  and 
their  medicines,  but  that  class  of  the 
public  who  ought  to  know  better,  and 
by  their  means,  position,  and  education, 
set  an  example  to  those  less  gifted  and 
more  prone  to  be  led  astray:  but  while 
a peer  of  the  realm  is  not  ashamed  to  let 
his  name  be  used  as  a decoy,  we  fear 
there  is  little  hope  of  breaking  the  fetters 
of  so  mischievous  and  so  fatal  an  igno- 
rance. 

It  is  well  knovm  that  most  of  the 
nostrums  sold  as  quack  or  patent  medi- 
cines are  composed  of  the  most  violent 
and  drastic  drugs  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
some  of  which,  in  certain  constitutions, 
act  almost  as  poisons,  and  on  that  account 
are  never  proscribed  by  qualified  medical 
men  in  such  cases.  Put  so  long  as  they 


produce  a violent  effect,  the  dupe  is 
satisfied,  giving  no  thought  to  the  conse- 
quences which  such  excessive  action  may 
produce  on  his  system  and  after  health. 

That  some  few  of  the  articles  sold  as  > 
patent  medicines  are  harmless  — nay, 
beneficial  — we  have  repeateffiy  stated’ 
and,  from  experience  of  their  efficacy, 
have  recommended;  but  such  medicines 
are  very  old,  and  have  stood  the  test  of 
nearly  a century.  It  is  our  intention,  at 
the  close  of  the  work,  to  give  a list  of 
the  most  approved  articles  of  this  nature. 

QUADRATUS  FEMORIS  and 
QUADRATUS  LUMBORUM.  — The 
names  of  two  muscles;  the  first,  rising 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  is 
inserted  in  the  thigh-bone,  and  assists 
to  turn  the  legs  inwards ; the  other  rises 
from  the  crest  of  the  os  innominatum, 
and  being  inserted  into  the  processes  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrae,  assists  to  bend  the 
trunk  on  the  hips. 

QUANTITY  OF  FOOD  REQUIRED. 
— The  absolute  quantity  of  food  required 
to  nourish  the  body  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent persons, — partly  from  i^erited 
peculiarity  of  constitution,  partly  from 
habits  of  fife,  and  other  conditions.  The 
supply  must  equal  the  demand,  so  that  no 
positive . rules  as  to  quantity  can  be  laid 
.down.  In  some  persons,  without  any 
peculiarity  that  constitutes  actual  disease, 
the  waste  of  the  body  is  much  greater, 
and  what  is  eaten  is  less  perfectly  assimi- 
lated, and  more  food  is  consequently  re- 
quired than  in  others.  The  rule,  therefore, 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Holland,  not  to  fiU  the 
stomach  to  a sense  of  uneasy  repletion,  is 
much  better  than  any  positive  direction  as 
to  the  quantity  of  food.  The  quantity  of 
food  should  clearly  never  be  greater  than 
the  stomach  can  easily  digest. 

QUARANTINE. — A sanitary  regula- 
tion established  to  prevent  the  propaga- 
tion of  fevers  and  pestilence,  by  denying 
the  entrance  into  a healthy  town  or  port 
for  forty  days,  of  all  persons  or  merchan- 
dise coming  from  an  unhealthy  place. 
See  Lazaretto. 

QUARTAN. — Am  ague,  or  intermittent 
fever,  whose  paroxvsms  occur  every  fourth 
day,  or  after  an  interval  of  seventy-two 
hours.  A double  quartan  a^ue  is  a fever 
that  returns  twice  in  succession, — first  on 
the  fourth  or  proper  day,  and  again  on  the 
fifth  day  also,  thus  making  a double  quar- 
tan return  on  every  third  day. 

QUASSIA. — An  intensely  bitter  wood, 
obtained  from  a tree  a native  of  British 
Guiana,  and  many  of  the  islands  in  the 
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Gulf  and  Carribbcan  Sea.  Quassia,  the 
JPicrcsna  excelsa  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copceia,  and  belonging  to  the  Natural 
order  Sitnaruhacece,  is  obtained  from  two 
varieties  of  the  order,  the  Qxuissia  amara 
and  Simaruba  excelsa,  and  is  exported 
in  the  form  of  ehips  of  the  wood  and  the 
raspings  of  the  bark. 

Peepakations  and  Medical  Peo- 
PEETIES. — Besides  the  two  forms  of  its 
bark,  the  only  preparations  of  this  drug 
are  an  extract,  infusion,  and  a simple  and 
compound  tincture.  Quassia  acts  on  the 
system  as  a tonic,  stomachic,  and  febri- 
fuge, and  though  it  has  been  found  useful 
for  the  last-named  purpose,  it  is  now  sel- 
dom employed  for  any  but  tonic  and  sto- 
machic purposes, — and  for  these  it  is 
admirably  adapted, — in  the  form  of  an  in- 
fusion. From  being  destitute  of  tannin, 
it  makes  an  excellent  vehicle  for  iron  and 
mineral  acids.  Combined  with  canella 
alba,  cascarilla,  and  one  or  two  cloves, 
quassia  makes  one  of  the  best  bitter  infu- 
sions to  be  found  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  in  that  condition  may  be  combined 
with  soda  or  potass,  with  the  tincture  of 
the  muriate  of  iron,  or  with  nitro-muriatic 
acid.  The  established  strength  of  the  in- 
fusion is  2 drachms  of  quassia  to  a pint 
or  20  ounces  of  water,  and  the  dose  from 
two  tablespoonfuls  to  a wineglassful. 
The  active  virtues  of  quassia  reside  in  a 
ciystallized  salt  called  quassin. 

QUERCUS. — The  oak,  a genus  of  trees 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  See 
Oak. 

QUICKENING. — An  old  and  popular 
term,  expressive  of  the  time  when  the 
motion  of  the  child  is  first  felt  by  the 
mother,  and  when  the  foetus  springs  into 
life.  This  motion  is  first  perceptible  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  months,  some- 
times the  tenth  week,  but  more  frequently 
about  the  eighteenth.  • 

QUICKLIME. — Lime  unquenched,  or 
caustic ; lime  from  which  the  carbonic 
acid  has  been  driven  by  strong  heat  in  a 
kiln.  Quicklime  is  only  used  in  pharmacy 
for  two  purposes, — the  making  of  the 
liquor  potasses,  or  eaustic  potass,  and  to 
procure  lime  water.  Quicklime  is,  like 
potassa,  the  oxide  of  a metal  (calcium) ; 
and,  like  the  alkalies,  imites  with  the 
mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  forming  com- 
pounds called  carbonates,  sulphates,  mu- 
riates, &c.  The  two  most  important  pre- 
parations, however,  are  the  carbonate  (com- 
mon chalk),  and  the  sulphate  (gypsum,  or 
plaster  of  l^iris).  When  water  is  thrown 
upon  quicklime,  the  oxygen  of  the  water 


is  absorbed,  causing  a rapid  increase  of 
temperature  ; the  stone  crumbles  into  a 
fine  powder ; while  the  hydrogen  is  given 
off  with  large  quantities  of  vapour,  and  a 
highly  caustic  article,  known  as  slaked 
lime,  is  the  result. 

Accidentsfeom  Quicklime. — When, 
for  building  purposes,  large  quantities  of 
quicklime  have  been  slaked,  the  fiery 
powder  is  usually  covered  over  with  a 
thick  layer  of  sand,  and  left  in  heaps  for 
several  hours  before  being  mixed  with  sand 
and  water  to  form  mortar.  From  these 
insidious  heaps,  frequent  and  most  dan- 
gerous accidents  occur,  for  persons,  think- 
ing the  hillock  safe,  in  the  wish  to  pass 
the  obstacle,  jump  on  the  treacherous 
bank,  and  instantly  sink  into  a mass  of 
burning  lime.  With  men  the  accident  is 
bad  enough ; their  clothes  are  instantly 
consumed,  and  the  hot  pai'ticles,  clinging 
to  the  flesh,  rapidly  destroy  the  cuticle  to 
which  they  adhere ; but  with  females  the 
case  is  infinitely  worse,  their  clothes  rest 
on  the  earth  or  sand,  and  their  persons 
come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  lime, 
causing  most  dangerous  and  sometimes 
irreparable  mischief.  Next  in  frequency, 
is  the  accident  of  quicklime  getting  into 
the  eyes,  causing  violent  inflammation, 
and  sometimes  loss  of  vision.  In  both 
cases,  and  indeed  in  all  eases  of  burning, 
the  treatment  is  the  same.  No  time  must 
be  lost  in  an  attempt  to  remove  the  cor- 
rosive powder  from  the  body;  but  a 
quantity  of  vinegar  and  water  should  be 
at  once  poured  over  the  part,  till  the  lime 
has  been  neutralized,  when  a cold  acid 
poultice  of  bread  soaked  in  vinegar  and 
water  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  part 
eventually  dressed  with  a dusting  of  violet 
powder.  When  the  injury  is  very  exten- 
sive, it  may  be  necessary  to  preseribe 
calomel  and  opium  to  subdue  the  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  When  the  eye  is 
the  part  injured,  the  organ  is  to  be  washed 
with  repeated  quantities  of  vinegar  and 
water,  a cold  poultice  applied ; and  if  the 
quantity  of  lime  has  been  large,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  place  four  or  six  loeehes  round 
the  orbit : the  cold  applications  should  be 
continued,  and  strict  seclusion  from  light 
enjoined  for  some  time. 

QUICKSILVER,  MERCURY,  or  Sy- 
drargyrum. — A fluid  metal,  so  called  from 
its  extreme  subtlety  in  flowing  about  on 
any  surface  on  which  it  is  poured,  and 
from  its  shining,  silvery  appearance. 
Quicksilver,  more  commonly  known  as 
mercury,  is  distinguislicd  from  all  other 
irictals  by  being  fluid  at  the  ordinary 
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temperature  of  the  air ; this  is  owing  to  its 
extreme  fusibility,  for  at  seventy- two 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water 
it  becomes  solid,  and  may  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  or  hammered  out  into  plates.  Quick- 
silver is  almost  the  heaviest  of  all  themetals, 
being  fifteen  and  a half  times  more  pon- 
derous than  water, — so  heavy,  in  fact,  that 
nearly  every  other  metal  floats  upon  it. 

Mercury  is  found  in  nature  in  two  con- 
ditions,— as  a pure  metal  (vhgin  quick- 
silver), and  in  combination  with  sulphur ; 
in  -which  latter  form  it  generally  receives 
the  name  of  cinnabar.  In  the  mountains 
of  Himgary,  those  of  Istria,  and  among 
the  crevices  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  Mexico, 
the  pure  or  virgin  metal  is  collected  and 
packed  in  iron  bottles,  which,  containing 
about  2 cwt.  each,  are  exported  to  Emope 
for  commercial  pru'poses.  The  amount  of 
pmo  ore  obtained,  however,  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  proportion  yielded  by 
smelting  it  from  its  compounds,  parti- 
culai’ly  from  cinnabar,  which  is  a red  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury,  and  known  as  vermi- 
lion, one  of  the  most  brilliant  red  pigments 
we  possess.  This  cinnabar,  composed  of 
sulphur  and  quicksilver,  when  broken  uj3 
and  mixed  either  with  quicklime  or  iron 
filings,  and  placed  in  a retort  over  an 
intense  heat,  becomes  decomposed;  the 
sulphur  leaves  the  quicksilver  to  unite 
either  with  the  iron  or  the  lime,  in  one 
instance  forming  a sulphate  of  iron,  in  the 
other  a sulphate  of  lime ; while  the  pure 
metallic  mercury  passes  into  the  receiver. 
Mercury  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts, — 
first,  in  the  smelting  of  metals,  to  enable 
the  pure  ore  to  be  obtained  from  its  alloy ; 
in  the  manufacture  of  barometers  and 
thermometers ; for  compensating  pen- 
dulums for  clocks;  in  water-gilding;  in 
silvering  looking-glasses;  and  finally,  it 
enters  into  the  daguerreotype  process.  On 
account  of  the  very  low  temperature  at 
which  mercury  is  made  solid,  and  being 
uninfluenced  by  ordinary  ranges  of  tem- 
perature, it  has  been  selected  for  the  gauge 
of  those  delicate  meteorological  instru- 
ments by  which  we  ascertain  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  heat  of  the 
surrounding  air. 

Medicax  Peopbexies  and  Peepaea- 
TIONS. 

Though  in  the  arts  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  metals,  it  is  as  a remedial 
agent  in  medicine  that  mercury  commands 
our  special  attention.  From  the  number  of 
preparations  of  this  mineral,  the  action  of 
mercury  on  the  system  is  both  various  and 


complicated  : of  these,  however,  the  most 
imjjortant  are  its  alterative,  purgative, 
and  cathartic  properties ; its  action  on  the 
skin  as  a diaphoretic,  deobstruent,  and 
discutient;  its  influence  on  the  stomach 
as  an  emetic ; and  its  peculiar  action  on 
the  glands  of  the  mouth  as  a sialogogue : 
besides  these  actions,  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  mercury  are  liable  to  produce  that 
extraordinary  elfect  known  as  ptyalism, 
or  salivation.  The  pure  metal,  though 
seldom  now  given,  was  formerly  used 
as  a mechanical  purgative,  to  unlock 
long  constipated  bowels,  and  by  its  weight 
force  a passage  through  the  alimentary 
canal,  when,  from  intusmsception  or  other 
obstruction,  the  natural  channel  was  im- 
peded. For  this  purpose,  from  one  to  two 
ounces  of  pure  metallic  mercury  was  for- 
merly given  as  a purgative. 

Several  of  the  preparations  of  mercury 
once  in  vogue  as  medicines  are  now  quite 
exploded  from  modem  practice,  or  at  best 
only  used  as  veterinary  drugs.  Of  these 
the  two  sulphurets — black  and  red — called 
Ethiop’s  and  Turpeth’s  mineral,  are  ex- 
amples, the  first  ha-ving  been  used  as  a 
diaphoretic  and  the  latter  as  an  emetic. 
The  simplest  and  safest  form  in  which 
mercury  can  be  exhibited  is  as  a protoxide, 
and  this  condition  we  obtain  under  the 
name  of  the  GeeyPowdee  {llydrarggrum 
cum  Greta),  ormercury  with  chalk,  obtained 
by  rubbing  metallic  quicksilver  with  pre- 
pared chalk  till  the  mercury  is  killed,  or 
all  the  globides  have  disappeared,  and 
'the  white  of  the  chalk  and  the  silver  gleam 
of  the  mercury  have  been  converted  into 
a uniform  dark  grey  powder.  As  an 
alterative  for  an  adult,  the  dose  of  this 
preparation  is  from  1 to  3 grains ; as  an 
aperient  for  children,  from  2 to  4 grains ; 
and  as  a mild  but  efiicient  pm'gative  for 
a full-bodied  adult,  from  6 to  10  grains. 

The  next  preparation  in  importance  and 
general  use  is  Caxomel,  a protoehloride 
of  mercury,  formerly  known  as  the  submu- 
riate of  mercury,  but  now  called  Hgdrar- 
ggri  Chloridum,  or  Calomelas.  As  an 
alterative,  cathartic,  antisyphilitic,  and 
antiphlogistic,  there  are  few  diseases  in 
which  this  preparation  may  not  be  and  is 
not  employed,  both  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  squills, 
hemlock,  opium,  kino,  or  guaiacum.  The 
adult  dose  of  calomel,  as  an  alterative,  is 
from  1 to  2 grains,  and  as  a purgative 
from  4 to  6 grains.  For  children  the 
doses  must  vary  according  to  age,  from 
a quarter  of  a grain  to  1 grain.  The  pre- 
parations of  calomel  are, — 
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1st.  The  Compound  Mei’curial  Fill 
■ (Filulte  calonielanos  composita,  or  Fluni- 
vier’s  pill),  a most  useful  diaphoretic 
■land  deobstruent  medicine,  particularly 
; in  diseases  of  the  skin : as  each  pill  con- 
; tains  1 grain  of  calomel,  the  dose  is  from 
one  to  two  pills,  or  from  5 to  10  grains 
of  the  mass. 

2nd.  The  Black  Wash  {Lotio  nigra). 
— This  lotion,  used  for  specific  and  syphi- 
litic ulcers,  is  made,  according  to  the 
-strength  required,  by  adding  from  2 to  10 
.grains  of  calomel  to  every  ounce  of  lime 
■water,  and  shaking  the  two  together,  a 
black  or  dark  grey  lotion  being  the  result. 
In  using  this  lotion  care  should  be  taken 
• to  shake  it  up  before  applying  it  on  every 
occasion. 

Next  to  calomel,  the  preparation  of 
.greatest  importance  is  Cobkosive  Sijb- 
liMATE,  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  for- 
: merly  the  mmdate  or  oxymuriate  of 
mercury,  but  now*  known  as  the  Sgdrar- 
ggri  Bicliloridtim.  This,  on  account  of  its 
.great  solubility,  is  one  of  the  most  rapid 
.and  fatal  of  all  mercurial  preparations, 
and  one  of  the  strongest  mineral  poisons 
■ known.  As  a general  tonic  and  corrective 
.in  syphilitic  cases,  in  lepra,  and  many 
, chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  the  con- 
: tinned  use  of  corrosive  sublimate,  if  ac- 
(companied  with  sarsaparilla,  or  other 
1 vegetable  chinks,  will  be  found  most  bene- 
: ficial.  Some  medical  men  prescribe  it  in 
I pills,  others  in  mixtures,  and  employ  it  as 
ra  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore  throat.  The 
\ best  form,  however,  and  at  the  same  time 
t the  safest,  in  which  this  drug  can  be  used, 

; is  that  of  an  alcoholic  solution.  By  this 
; means  the  dose  can  always  be  regulated, 
and  its  use  intermitted  at  proper  epochs ; 

. and  then,  when  resumed,  its  action  has  all 
•the  potency  of  a new  drug.  For  the 
information  of  our  readers,  we  give  a 
; formula  for  the  preparation  of  such  an 
alcoholic  solution.  Take  of — 

Corrosive  sublimate  . 12  grains. 

Spirits  of  wine  ...  1 ounce. 
Dissolve,  add — 

Tincture  of  lavender  . 20  drops. 

.'Mix.  Five  drops  to  bo  taken  in  water  or 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  dandelion,  or 
I dulcamara,  three  times  a day  for  three 
days ; seven  drops  to  bo  taken  in  the  same 
1 manner  for  the  next  three  days;  and  then 
\tten  drops  throe  times  a day  for  three 
' days  more,  when  an  aperient  medicine  is 
tto  be  token,  and  the  dvo'pB  discontinued 
' for  three  clear  days  ; beginning  again  on 
:the  thirteenth  day  with  the  original  dose 
oi  Jive  drops  three  times  a day  for  tliree 
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days,  and  increasing  the  dose  eveiy  third 
day  in  the  same  proportion  as  fii’st  pre- 
scribed, till  the  maximum  dose  of  ten  drops 
three  times  a day  has  been  attained,  when 
another  interruption  of  three  clear  days, 
with  an  aperient  medicine,  is  to  succeed, 
and  this  regular  sequence  is  to  be  con- 
tinued till  the  disease  for  which  the  drug 
is  prescribed  has  been  subdued.  See 
Shin,  Diseases  or.  Scrofula,  &c. 

In  all  cases  where  this  medicine  is  re- 
commended to  be  so  taken,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  implicit  obedience 
to  these  directions  should  be  observed,  not 
only  as  to  the  quantity  and  regularity 
of  the  dose,  but  to  the  diet  adopted  while 
taking  it.  A common  and  very  serious 
mistake  as  regards  the  efficacy  of  the  medi- 
cine arises  from  an  idea  of  the  patient 
that  an  excess  of  dose  at  one  time  will 
compensate  for  an  omission  at  another,  an 
idea  both  erroneous  and  dangerous.  Cor- 
rosive sublimate  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
lotion,  dissolved  in  lime  water,  as  an  ap- 
plication for  sluggish  or  specific  ulcers, 
under  the  name  of  Yellow  Wash. 

The  Bisulphuret  of  Mercury  {Sy- 
drargyri  Bisulplmretmn),  or  Ethiop’s 
Mineral,  as  an  antisyphilitic,  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  external  application  for  fiuni- 
gations ; a few  drachms  being  thrown  on 
a red  hot  plate  of  metal,  the  patient  stand- 
ing over  the  heated  plate,  and  confining 
the  vapour  by  means  of  a sheet  thrown 
round  the  body,  and  so  retained  tiU  all 
the  fumes  have  escaped,  or  till  a perspira- 
tion breaks  out  on  the  skin  in  consequence 
of  the  heat  of  the  vapom. 

The  Iodide  of  Mercury  {Fydrar- 
gyri  lodidum). — This  preparation  is  em- 
ployed in  lepra,  and  other  strumous  affec- 
tions of  the  skin,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
given  in  doses  of  from  one-eighth  to  half 
of  a grain,  or  made  into  an  ointment  in 
the  proportion  of  3 or  6 grains  to  the 
ounee  of  simple  cerate,  and  applied  to  the 
affected  parts. 

The  next  preparation  of  consequence  is 
the  Bed  Oxide,  commonly  known  as  the 
Ked  Precipitate,  and  professionally  desig- 
nated as  the  Sydrargyri  Ffitrico-oxidum. 
This  article  is  only  used  as  an  external 
application  for  fungoid  growths,  and  to 
kill  vermin  in  the  head.  Its  principal 
effect,  however,  is  as  a stimulant  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  eye  and  eyelid,  and  when 
finely  powdered,  and  mixed  with  simple 
cerate,  it  receives  the  name  of  Golden 
Ointment. 

Tile  Arsenical  Solution  of  Meu- 
cuur,  known  as  Donovan’s  Solutimi 
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{Liquor  Arsenici  ct  TLydrargyri  Hydrio- 
datis),  the  close  of  which  is  from  6 to  20 
drops.  There  are  several  other  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  in  the  form  of  ointments, 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  some  of  which  are 
of  considerable  importance,  such  as  the 
common  Mercurial  Ointment  (17m- 
mienttim  Sydraryyri),  commonly  called 
Blue  Ointment;  White  Precipitate 
Ointment  ( TInguentum  JSydrargyri  Am- 
moniati)-,  Citron  Ointment  {Unguen- 
tum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis),  a very  useful 
ointment,  and  frequently  employed  in 
obstinate  skin  diseases. 

There  are  few  drugs  whieh  exercise  so 
marked  and  specific  an  action  on  the 
body  as  mercury,  or  which,  under  judicious 
management  and  skilful  combination,  can 
be  made  to  produce  so  many  and  contrary 
effects,  especially  on  the  secreting  organs; 
but  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  drug 
which  requires  more  care,  or  which  is  so 
often  abused.  In  the  exhibition  of  mer- 
cury, care  must  be  taken,  when  it  is 
given  to  produce  some  constitutional 
action,  that  its  purgative  tendency  be 
checked  by  combining  it  with  kino,  cate- 
chu, or  opium ; and  when  meant  to  effect 
an  altered  action  on  the  liver  or  biliary 
vessels,  that  it  be  given  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  a simple,  unmixed  form,  night 
being  the  best  time  to  administer  calomel 
or  grey  powder  for  those  results.  Some 
persons  are  so  sensitive  to  mercury  that 
the  smallest  dose  will  produce  salivation;, 
others,  again,  can  take  large  and  repeated 
doses  without  fear  of  any  untoward 
effect. 

To  guard  against  the  probability  of 
salivation,  in  all  cases  the  patient,  while 
taking  mercurial  medicines,  whether  by 
the  mouth  or  by  the  skin,  as  in  the  use  of 
ointment  or  liniment,  should  be  advised 
to  keep  the  body  warm  and  di’y,  as  mois- 
ture is  one  of  the  most  frequent  exciting 
causes  of  salivation.  See  Salivation. 

Those  who  work  much  with  mercury, 
as  glass  silverers,  and  other  artisans,  are 
liable  to  salivation  from  the  absorption 
of  the  metal  through  their  skin,  while 
those  state  prisoners  who  in  Austria  are 
condemned  to  the  mines  of  Istria,  become 
prematurely  old,  emaciated, and  paralyzed, 
dying  in  decrepitude  years  before  their 
natural  time.  The  best  remedy  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  mercury  is  albumen,  or 
the  white  of  egg,  which  should  be  in- 
stantly given  when  satisfied  that  a pre- 
paration of  mercury  has  been  taken.  See 
Poisons. 

QUINCE. — Tills  soin,  astringent,  but 


aromatic  fruit,  in  part  resembling  an 
apple,  and  in  part  a common  pear,  is 
botanically  called  the  Cydonia  vulgaris, 
and  belongs  to  the  Natural  order  Rosacece 
— that  order  which  yields  all  our  most 
delicious  fruits,  the  plum,  nectarine,  apple, 
pear,  raspberry,  peach,  and  many  others. 
From  its  sharp,  crude  rind  and  juice,  the 
quince  is  never  eaten  till  it  has  been  first 
cooked  by  boiling  or  baking,  when  it  is 
largely  used  to  gpve  flavour  to  pastry,  or 
converted  into  confection  or  marmatae. 
On  account  of  the  astringent  nature  of  its 
juice,  the  quince  was  formerly  prescribed 
— and  with  great  advantage — in  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  hemorrhage,  or  any  excessive 
discharge,  and  for  such  purposes  may  stiU 
be  employed  with  great  benefit. 

The  only  medicinal  use  now  made  of  the 
fruit  is  in  the  form  of  a decoction  of  the 
bruised  seeds,  which,  as  a demulcent 
drink  in  ^coughs,  colds,  hoarsenesses,  and 
other  catarrhal  affections,  is  extremely 
serviceable,  the  large  quantity  of  mucilage 
contained  in  the  seeds  rendering  the 
decoction  so  beneficial:  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  bruised  seeds  to  a quart  of  water 
is  the  proportion  employed.  The  marma- 
lade of  quince  is  very  serviceable  in  cases 
of  relaxed  sore  throat,  and  an  excellent 
and  grateful  remedy  for  public  singers, 
orators,  actors,  and  all  persons  affected 
with  a sudden  loss  of  voice  from  relaxa- 
tion. 

QUININE. — Next  to  opium  and  tartar 
emetic,  there  is  not  a more  valuable . drug 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
than  the  active  principle  of  the  cinchona 
bark — quinine.  We  have  already  shown, 
under  the  heads  of  Cinehona  and  Peru- 
vian Bark,  that  the  important  medical 
effects  obtained  in  giving  the  bark,  or 
powder  of  the  bark,  of  either  of  the  three 
varieties  of  the  cinchona  tree — co7’difolia, 
lancifolia,  and  obloiigifolia, — depended 
upon  two  alkaloid  principles,  those  of 
quina  and  cinchona,  found,  but  in  different 
proportions,  in  each  variety,  though  from 
the  cordifolia,  or  the  yellow  species,  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  largest 
amount  of  the  most  valuable  active  agent 
{quina)  was  to  be  obtained. 

Preparations  and  Medical  Pro- 
perties OF  Quinine. — It  is  unnecessary 
to  explain  here  the  long,  very  delicate, 
and  complicated  chemical  process  by 
which  the  two  active  principles  of  the 
cinchona  bark  are  procured,  or  the  mode 
by  which,  on  the  addition  of  vitriol  or 
sulphuric  acid,  the  pure  crystals  ot  the 
sulphate — or  di-sulphatc,  as  till  ^lately 
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I -ailed — of  quinine  are  obtained.  The  1 
t -ulpbate  of  quinine,  though  by  far  the 
t Qost  important  and  frequently  used  of  all 
I ho  preparations  of  this  alEalolrtpre  Uyj^ 

I neans  the  only  one  used.  Next  in  im-' 
I )ortance  to  the  sulphate  is  the  muriate  of 
1 [uinine  {murias  quince),  prepared  by 
! icting  on  the  sulphate  of  quinine  by  the 
< hi oride  of  barium.  The  third  prcpara- 
I ion  is  the  citrate  of  quinine  {citras 
'uince),  a form  of  this  di-ug  not  to  be  mis- 
1 aken  for,  or  confounded  with,  the  fourth 
preparation,  or  the  citras  qurnce  effer- 
• escens,  or  effervescing  citrate ; this,  an 
•:xtremely  elegant  form  of  the  drug,  being 
I n crystals,  which  effervesce  when  added 
i o water,  like  a saline  and  acid  mixture, 
t he  crystals  consisting  of  a citro-tartrate 
;t'f  soda  with  citrate  of  quinine,  in  the  pro- 
^ )ortion  of  59  grains  of  the  former  to  1 
^ ;rain  of  the  latter.  The  dose  is,  conse- 
i (uently,  1 drachm  in  water  two  or  three 
I imes  a day.  The  fifth  form  in  which 
: uinine  is  now  prescribed  is  one  in  which 
.■  ;s  tonic  properties  are  combined  with 
j;  ntispasmodic  effects,  under  the  name  of 
■(..alerianate  of  quinine  (valerianas  quince), 

? omposed  of  valerian,  soda,  and  muriate 
::f  quinine.  And,  finally,  the  two  liquid 
..reparations,  — the  tinctm-e  {tincUira 
If.  uince  coniposita),  composed  of  sulphate 
ii:  f quinine  dissolved  in  tinctm'e  of  orange 
p.  eel,  and  the  ammoniated  solution  {solutio 
v.  uince  ammeniatei),  a preparation  in  which 
bie  pure  alkaloid  quina  is  dissolved  in  the 
i:  ‘omatic  spirits  of  ammonia  (spirits  of 
ad  volatile).  There  are  some  other  pre- 
u irations,  but  not  often  used,  such  as  the 
''’•senate  of  quinine  and  the  sulphate  of 
itinidine — another  active  principle,  found 
t 1 the  same  barks  which  yield  quinine, 
id  possessing  the  same  properties  and 
;tion  as  the  other.  Though  one  of  the 
! lost  potent  and  reliable  of  all  our  vege- 
i ible  tonics,  it  is  from  its  specific  action 
i breaking  up  the  periodicity  of  inter- 
littent  fevers,  or  those  regular  recurrences 
■ their  paroxysms,  that  quinine  has  be- 
■ ime  so  valuable  to  science  and  humanity 
1 a remedial  agent ; for  when  once  the 
seased  punctuality  that  forms  tlie  most 
f ubbora  feature  of  that  fever  is  broken 
’ interrupted,  the  disease,  to  use  a figure 
i speech,  becomes  vulnerable,  and  easily 
? sailed  by  the  proper  remedies  for  each 
l age  of  the  paroxysm. 

As  an  ordinary  tonic,  quinine  may  bo 
I i ven  either  in  the  form  of  pills,  mixtures, 
r powders,  though  a very  cpmmon  and 
; 'nvenient  way  of  using  it  is  in  combina- 
' on  with  port  wine,  in  the  proportion  of 
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20  or  40  grains  to  the  pint,  according  to 
the  strength  required,  thus  giving  either 
1 or  2 grains  with  each  ounce,  or  half 
wineglassful  taken.  It  may  also  be  given 
In  -iwiiaioiu  of  auassia,  cascarilla,  camella 
alba,  or  any  bitter  mixture,  and  in  cases 
of  debility  attended  with  diarrhoea,  com- 
bined with  aromatic  confection  and  chalk 
mixture.  Another  favourite  method  of 
prescribing  quinine  is  in  combination  with 
infusion  of  quassia  and  the  mineral  acids 
— sulphuric  acid  with  the  sulphate,  and 
muriatic  with  the  muriate  of  quinine.  It 
is  in  intermittent  fever,  however,  that  the 
mode  of  exhibition  is  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance ; and  here  consider- 
able judgment  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  man  to  decide,  not  only  on  the 
quantity  to  be  given,  but  the  time  and 
form  of  giving  it.  The  rule  that  should 
guide  the  physician  in  all  cases  in  pre- 
scribing medicines  should  in  such  cases  bo 
rigidly  adhered  to — always  to  give  the 
drug  to  be  employed  in  a dose  sufficient 
to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  object 
aimed  at  in  its  exhibition.  In  intermittent 
fever,  the  point  desired  is  to  break  the 
chain  of  the  diseased  action,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  paroxysm  from  coming  on  at  its 
proper  time;  to  shorten  the  duration  of 
the  fits,  and  lengthen  the  interval  between 
the  recurrence  of  each  paroxysm.  To 
effect  these  objects, — the  two  last  depending 
on  the  first, — the  quinine  should  be  given 
about  one  or  two  hours  before  the  calcu- 
lated time  of  the  attack,  the  latter  period 
when  given  in  a powder,  the  former  when 
taken  in  a liquid  form.  The  quantity  of 
quinine  necessary  to  effect  the  chief  object 
must  depend  on  the  age,  strength,  and 
sex  of  the  patient,  and  also  on  the  hold 
the  disease  has  obtained  of  the  system ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  length  of  time  the 
fever  has  continued.  The  full  adult  dose 
in  cases  of  ague  or  tic-douloureux  is  from 
5 to  20  grains.  When  given  in  a liquid 
form,  the  quinine  should  be  rubbed  down 
with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  water,  or 
camphor  mixtui'e,  with  5 or  7 drops  of 
diluted  sulphm-ic  acid,  to  insure  its  com- 
plete solution,  and  the  draught  taken  an 
hour  previous  to  the  expected  time  of  the 
attack.  See  Intekmittent  Fever. 

The  ordinary  tonic  dose  of  the  sulphate, 
muriate,  and  citrate  of  quinine  is  from  1 
to  3 grains  for  an  adult,  and  from  a quarter 
to  half  a grain  for  children  from  one  to 
three  years  of  age.  The  dose  of  the  com- 
pound tincture  is  from  1 to  4 drachms  for 
an  adult,  and  from  5 to  20  drops  for 
children  from  one  to  four  years ; while  of 
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the  solution  the  dose  for  adults  is  from 
30  to  60  drops,  and  from  4 to  15  drops 
for  children  up  to  four  years  of  age. 

Quinine  is  apt  to  produce  pain  an^i 
tightness  in  tho  uua  sometimes  con- 
gestion of  the  brain ; on  this  account,  it 
should  never  be  given  till  the  bowels  have 
been  first  opened  by  an  effective  dose  of 
aperient  medicine.  In  all  cases  of  in- 
flammatory fever,  or  great  nervous  ex- 
citement, the  employment  of  quinine  is  im- 
peratively interdicted,  its  use  in  such  cases 
being  not  only  hurtful  but  dangerous. 

QUINSEY,  or  Inflammatoet  Soee 
Theoat,  professionally  known  as  cy- 
nanclie  tonsillaris,  Avhich,  better  than  the 
old-fashioned  name  of  squinsey  or  quinsey, 
explains  the  natiue  of  the  disease, — an 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 

Symptoms. — Eedness  of  the  throat  and 
fauces,  with  spots  dotting  theh  surface; 
a tightness  of  the  gullet,  accompanied 
with  great  difficulty  of  swallowing ; head- 
ache ; a hot,  dry  skin,  with  thirst,  and  a 
full,  strong  pulse.  The  tightness  in  the 
throat,  with  the  heat  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  rapidly  increase,  rendering  it 
impossible  for  the  patient  to  pass  even  the 
saliva,  every  attemjDt  to  swallow  being 
attended  with  a convulsive  motion  of  the 
muscles  of  the  throat,  and  the  regurgita- 
tion or  return  of  aU  fluids  through  the 
mouth  and  nostrils.  A constant  flow  of 
a viscid  salivary  secretion  soon  after  sets 
in  from  the  mouth,  giving  a foetid  odour 
to  the  breath,  and  irritating  the  patient 
by  its  overflowing  of  the  lips.  I'he 
breathing  is  often  greatly  impaired,  ma- 
terially altering  the  voice,  and,  from  the 
swelfing  of  aU  the  parts,  the  patient  can 
neither  smell  nor  hear ; the  countenance 
becomes  sunken  and  anxious,  the  skin 
rough  and  dry,  and  the  hands  and  feet 
cold  and  clammy.  Often,  at  this  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  when  the  patient  appears 
to  be  almost  suffocating,  the  abscess,  the 
cause  of  all  the  suffering,  bm’sts,  and  the 
disease  may  be  said  to  be  at  an  end,  as  in 
such  cases  the  recovery  is  extremely  rapid. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  no  suppura- 
tion, and  the  disease  terminates  by  what 
is  called  resolution,  or  by  the  tonsils  and 
parts  recovering  their  former  condition. 
At  other  times,  again,  it  terminates  in 
ulceration  and  sloughing. 

The  TEEATMENT  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease  must  be  of  the  antiphlogistic 
character,  acting  on  the  bowels  by  means  ! 
of  aperient  medicine,  such  as  one  or  tw  o 
antibilious  pills  and  a dose  of  Epsom  salts, 
tho  warm  bath,  and,  if  necessary,  an  I 


emetic;  abstaining  from  all  stimulating 
drinks  or  animal  foods,  applying  harts- 
horn and  oil  to  tUo  tUi-oo*  on  a,  piece  of 
iiaunel,  and  covering  the  whole  with  a hot 
bran  poultice,  so  as  to  encircle  the  throat 
and  by  inhaling  the  steam  of  warm  water* 
or  sage  tea.  Sometimes  leeches  and 
blisters  arc  required,  but  in  general  tUo 
applications  already  suggested,  or  a poul- 
tice of  flour  and  mustard,  will  efi'ect  all 
that  is  necessary.  If  the  abscess  does  not 
burst  spontaneously  into  the  mouth,  it 
must,  if  possible,  be  opened  either  from 
within  or  from  without.  The  swelling 
on  some  occasions  is  so  severe  and  dilfuseu, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  open  the  mouth 
sufficiently  wide  to  enable  the  abscess  to 
be  reached,  while  from  there  being  no 
external  enlargement  of  the  glands,  it  is 
equally  impractieable  to  open  the  abscess 
from  without.  In  such  cases  as  these, 
especially  when  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
is  severe,  and  the  patient’s  stale  is  critical, 
medical  men  have  been  compelled  to  effect 
their  object — the  opening  of  the  abscess — 
by  stratagem,  and  by  exciting  a sudden 
alarm  or  personal  fear  in  their  patient, 
produce  a shriek,  or  some  unguarded 
action,  which  has  the  effect  of  bursting 
the  abscess,  and  thereby  giving  instant 
relief  and  safety  to  the  sufferer,  the  result 
amply  atoning  for  the  means  employed 
and  the  momentary  teiTor  inspired.  After 
the  opening  or  breaking  of  the  abscess, 
the  treatment  of  the  case  is  very  simple ; 
frequent  gargles  of  warm  water,  and  an 
emollient  poultice  round  the  throat,  with 
beef  tea  and  wine,  if  necessary,  is  all  that 
is  generally  needed.  This  is  a disease 
very  liable  to  retmm,  and  even  degenerate 
into  a state  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
tonsils.  In  such  cases,  bhsters  are  often 
necessary,  or  the  application  of  iodine 
or  camphor,  and  mercmdal  ointment,  to 
induce  absorption;  while  astringent  gM- 
gles,  or  the  application  of  caustic  in- 
ternally, are  not  unfrequently  rendered 
necessai’y,  and  in  severe  cases  the  ton- 
sils are  obliged  to  be  wholly  extirpated. 

QUOTIDIAN. — Every  day.  A term 
applied  to  an  ague,  or  intermittent  fever, 
recurring  every  twenty-four  hours.  See 
ISTEEMITTENT  FEVEE. 


R 

E is  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  En- 
glish alphabet,  and,  among  medical  men, 
is  used  as  an  abbreviation  at  liie  beginning 
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t’  all  prescriptions  (thus,  E/),  signifying 
If  ecij)e,  take.  As  a numeral,  E stands 

■ or  80,  tmd  with  a dash  over  it  (ii)  for 

• 0,000. 

' EABIES. — iladness.  A medical  term, 
1 1 ometimes  used  in  connection  with  the 
. ymptomatic  insanity  arising  from  the 
ite  of  rabid  animals,  such  as  hydrophobia. 

■ ome  medical  men  use  the  term  dis- 
inctively,  as  rabies  canina  and  rabies 
elina,  or  the  madness  caused  by  the 
ite  of  a mad  dog,  and  that  resulting  from 

. cat. 

EACHITIS. — The  medical  term  for 
‘ tickets,  which  see. 

EADICAL. — A term  sometimes  used 
ledically  to  express  the  natiu'e  of  a cure 
rs  one  effected  by  removing  the  base  or 
jot  of  the  malady. 

EADISH.  — "a  well-known  edible 
' egetable,  which,  as  an  antiscorbutic, 

• ither  eaten  alone  or  in  combination  with 

■ dtuce,  endive,  and  other  ingredients,  as 

i salad,  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  scorbutic 
. .abits  of  body,  but  especially  serviceable 
; i cases  of  sea-scurvy.  But  though  in 
(.eneral  extremely  valuable  in  all  such 

ases,  to  a person  of  weak  digestion,  or 
ue  subject  to  flatulence,  the  radish  will 
I rove  more  injurious  than  beneficial. 
.:;adependent  of  their  corrective  property 
.■ ) an  antiscorbutic,  radishes  exercise  a 
: imulating  action  on  the  kidneys,  and 

ii  laterially  increase  the  mdnary  secretion. 

EADIUS. — A name  given  by  anato- 
I -ists  to  the  external  of  the  two  bones  of 
lie  foi’earm. 

EADIX. — The  Latin  for  a root,  and  a 

• ord  in  common  use  among  medical  men 
I indicating  the  part  of  the  tree  or 
jgetable  to  be  used  and  employed,  in 

■ mtradistinction  to  cortex,  the  bark  or 

• nd,  a.'oA.  folia,  the  leaves. 

EAINBOW  WOEM. — A disease  of 
le  skin ; a kind  of  herpes.  See  Skin, 

ISEASE8  OF. 

EAIN  WATEE.  See  Water. 
EAlSlNS. — The  article  so  universally 
nown  under  this  name  is  an  extremely 
ch  grape,  gathered  at  certain  periods, 

! id  carefully  dried  in  the  sun,  from 
hence  the  finest  kind  arc  called  raisins 
' ■ the  sun.  The  best  raisins  are  obtained 
I,  om  33iunascus,  Malaga,  and  Valentia, 

! id  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  sugar 
id  mucilage  they  contain,  arc  both  nutri- 
OU.S  and  wholesome.  When  taken  in 
uantity  they  act  as  a mild  purgative, 

■ hilo  if  stewed,  and  eaten  warm,  like 
; runes,  they  act  still  more  effectively. 

'.aisins  are  used  in  phannacy  in  the  pre- 
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paration  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  and  the 
compound  tinctures  of  senna  and  carda- 
moms. 

EALE. — A French  term  for  a rattle; 
a peculiar  sound  made  by  the  air  in 
passing  through  the  aii’-tubes  of  the 
lungs  when  obstructed  or  contracted  by 
disease,  and  called  in  Latin  rhonchus. 
See  Stethoscope. 

EAMENTA. — Scales  or  filings;  the 
same  as  limatura : the  filings  of  any 
metal. 

EAMOLLISSEMENT.— A medical 
term,  borrowed  from  the  French,  signi- 
fying a softening  of  the  brain ; a chronic 
affection,  the  result  of  a previous  in- 
flammation, or  some  injury  to  the  head, 
resulting  in  the  more  or  less  complete  loss 
of  memory  and  nervous  power,  the  brain  in 
many  cases  becoming  entnely  disorgan- 
ized, and  appearing,  on  dissection,  like 
soft  putty.  When  ramollissement  is 
partial,  it  generally  induces  paralysis. 

EAMUS. — A branch.  By  anatomists, 
the  word  is  used  to  express  the  perpen- 
dicular portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  adapted  to  a recess  in 
the  temporal  bone,  to  form  the  articula- 
tion of  the  jaw  to  the  head.  From  this 
word  is  derived  the  term  ramification,  as 
applied  to  the  branching  off'  of  the  arteries 
and  veins. 

EAN  A. — A frog.  Anatomists  give  to 
the  artery  and  vein  lying  beneath  the 
tongue  the  name  of  ranal,  or  ranine, 
from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  that 
reptile. 

EANCEDO. — A chronic  thickening  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx,  causing  partial  loss  of  voice  and 
hoarseness,  and  requiring  counter-irrita- 
tion and  stimulants,  such  as  embrocations 
of  camphorated  oil  and  hartshorn,  or  even 
blisters,  with  hot  poultices  or  fomenta- 
tions. 

EANSOME’S  PATENT  FILTEE.— 
This  useful  and  extremely  cheap  filter 
consists  of  a cncular  porous  stone  of  a 
peculiar  character,  through  which,  when 
immersed  in  a tank  or  butt  of  water,  only 
the  pm'c  element  can  pass,  all  impurities 
being  refused  access.  A tube  being  at- 
tached to  the  stone,  and  the  air  exhausted 
from  it  by  the  mouth,  tho  water,  perfectly 
pure,  will  distil  into  any  vessel  placed  to 
receive  it.  On  long  sea  voyages  such  a 
fdter  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  when 
the  water,  as  it  frequently  does,  becomes 
thick  and  foul,  and  the  health  of  passen- 
gers and  crew  is  injured  in  consequence. 
F or  the  mode  of  forming  filters,  and  tho 
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most  practical  one  for  emigrants,  and  the 
use  of  Toyagers  and  colonists,  see  article 
Filter. 

EANULA.  — An  obstruction  in  the 
sublingual  salivary  duct,  by  which  a small 
swelling  or  tumour  is  produced,  to  which 
surgeons  give  the  name  of  ranula,  from 
its  supposed  likeness  to  a small  frog;  or, 
as  some  imagine,  from  the  peculiar  noise 
made  by  the  patient  in  speaking,  sup- 
posed to  resemble  the  sounds  made  by  a 
frog. 

RANUNCULUS.— A genus  of  acrid, 
poisonous  plants,  of  which  the  common 
field  buttercup  (the  Hanunculus  repens) 
is  the  most  familiar  example.  The  juice 
of  each  variety  is  equally  sharp,  excoria- 
ting, and  acrid,  some  having  the  property 
of  blistering  when  applied  to  the  skin; 
while  the  stems  or  the  juice  of  each 
variety,  if  taken  internally,  acts  on  the 
system  as  an  acrid  poison.  When  dried, 
however,  or  the  plant  is  macerated  in 
water,  the  injurious  effects  are  almost 
entirely  destroyed. 

RAPE  OIL  AND  SEED. — The  grass- 
like plant  which  yields  the  extremely  fine 
seed  from  which  rape  oil  is  obtained,  is  a 
native  of  this  country,  where  it  is  largely 
cultivated  for  cattle.  The  seed,  which  is 
so  small  that  it  has  to  be  threshed  on  sail- 
cloths, contains  a large  proportion  of  oil, 
is  expressed  from  it  by  means  of  a 
powerful  mill,  that  not  only  separates 
the  oil,  but  compresses  the  crushed  seed 
into  cakes,  which,  cut  into  pieces  and 
dried,  are  sold  for  fattening  cattle,  under 
the  name  of  oil-cake.  Rape  oil  is  occa- 
sionally used  in  pharmacy  for  making 
cerates,  and  as  an  adjunct  in  liniments. 

RAPE  ANUS. — The  wild  radish,  the 
seeds  of  which,  when  eaten,  are  said  to 
produce  spasms  of  the  muscles  and  para- 
lysis of  the  joints. 

RAREFACTION. — A chemical  term, 
signifying  the  making  rarer,  lighter,  and 
more  elastie  any  body  by  the  application 
of  heat.  The  term  is  chiefly  confined  to 
gases  or  the  atmospheric  air,  which  itself 
affords  a good  example  of  rarefaction; 
for,  within  a definite  altitude,  it  is  the 
direct  source  of  life,  but  beyond  a certain 
height  becomes  so  rarefied,  or  thin,  that 
blood  bursts  from  the  mouth  and  nose  of 
him  who  breathes  in  it,  the  individual 
respiring  with  pain  and  difficulty;  and 
should  he  ascend  beyond  such  an  altitude, 
the  air  becomes  so  highly  sublimated,  or 
rarefied,  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  animal 
existence. 

RASARA,  OK  RASURA.— A shaving; 


a word  sometimes  employed  to  express 
the  state  in  which  a drug  is  kept  in  the 
shops,  as  the  shavings  or  raspings,  in  the 
instance  of  quassia,  guaiacum,  and  log- 
wood. 

RASH. — A rash  is  an  eruption  of  red 
or  purple  spots  on  the  skin,  which  may 
arise  from  a surfeit,  or  be  the  result  of 
some  cruditjr  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  may  either  take  place  in  the  form 
of  a few  minute  pimples,  or  in  a number 
of  irregular  blotches  or  patches,  appearing 
on  the  face  and  neck  most  frequently, 
but  sometimes  extending  over  the  entire 
body.  ..Rashes  generally  appear  on  adults 
after  eating  largely  of  certain  kinds  of 
food,  particularly  shell-fish,  mushrooms, 
cheese,  bacon,  or  sausages  which  have  been 
long  kept  or  too  highly  dried : they  may 
also  result  from  drinking  cold  water  when 
the  body  is  heated  by  exercise.  The  rashes 
to  which  infants  are  liable  proceed  from 
the  irritation  of  the  teeth,  or  from  some- 
acidity  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

All  rashes  are  attended  with  heat, 
irritation,  thirst,  and  sometimes  pain. 
The  best  teeatment  for  rashes,  when 
they  occur  in  adults  from  the  eating  of 
crude  food,  is  to  take  an  emetic  of  15 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a mild  dose  of 
aperient  medicine,  and,  in  severe  cases, 
a warm  bath.  For  children,  according 
to  their  age,  a little  magnesia,  or  a few 
spoonfuls  of  senna  and  manna  tea,  will 
be  in  general  enough  to  remove  the 
exciting  cause. 

The  only  diseases  with  which  rashes 
can  be  confused  are  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
and  chicken  pox,  from  which,  however, 
they  can  be  distinguished  by  the  absence- 
of  constitutional  symptoms,  and  the 
period  at  which  those  eruptive  diseases 
make  their  appearance. 

RASPBERRY.  — This  delicious  and 
wholesome  fruit,  which  possesses  the 
advantage  of  not  becoming  acid  in  the 
stomach,  foims  a refreshing  and*cooling 
article  for  the  invalid  suffering  under 
fever  and  thirst.  This  fruit  is  only  used 
medicinally  to  make  raspberry  vinegar, 
a few  spoonfuls  of  which,  added  to  the 
patient’s  beverage,  imparts  acidity, 
flavoui',  and  benefit  to  the  drink  taken; 
while,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  water, 
it  makes  an  excellent  gargle  in  cases  of 
relaxed  sore  throats,  and  those  conditions 
of  sudden  loss  of  voice  to  which  public 
speakers,  singers,  and  clergymen  are 
frequently  liable. 

RATAFIA.— A delicious  cordial,  made 
bv  maceratinff  the  bruised  kernels  of 
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apricots,  cherries,  and  peaches,  with 
cinnamon,  cloves,  ancf  other  spices,  tor 
a certain  number  of  days  in  brandy,  and 
finally  sweetening  the  whole  with  lump 
sugar. 

KATANY,  OK  RHATANY.— The  root 
of  a South  American  plant,  the  JRatanhia, 
sometimes  used  as  a tonic,  but  more 
frequently  as  a dentifrice  in  a scorbutic 
state  of  the  gums. 

The  drug,  though  kept  in  powder  and 
tincture,  is  now  seldom  used  in  medicine, 
except  by  dentists,  who,  on  account  of 
its  astringent  properties,  frequently  pre- 
scribe it  as  a wash  for  the  mouth  and 
gums. 

E.ITSBANE.—  A name  given  to  the 
strychnos  mi.v  vomica,  though  white 
Eeliebore,  veratrhivi,  arsenic,  or  any 
article  potent  enough  to  destroy  such 
vermin  is  called  a ratsbane. 

RATTLESNAKE  AND  COBRA, 
BITE  OF. — The  bite  of  the  cobra  di 
capello  is  represented  as  the  most  dan- 
igerous  of  all  the  reptiles  of  a tropical 
■region, 
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I THE  EATTXESNAKE. 
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, Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  con- 
3<iequences  and  treatment  of  the  rattle- 
Minake’s  bite,  or  any  of  the  tribe,  wo 
3 mrpose  giving  a brief  description  of  the 
; ihysiology  and  anatomy  of  the  ret)  tile 
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itself,  as  regards  its  organ  of  assault  and 
injury.  When  the  snake  has  raised  him- 
self for  combat,  whether  the  cobra  or  the 
rattle,  he  makes  a full  inspiration,  by 
which  the  whole  body  becomes  inflated. 
1 he  scales  are  separated  from  each  other, 
and  the  interstitial  skin  becomes  visible 
from  the  head  to  the  tail.  In  this  manner 
the  reptile  breathes,  the  body  alternately 
swelling  and  sinking,  the  head  and  neck, 
however,  remaining  distended.  After  it 
has  sufficiently  excited  itself,  the  animal 
moves  forward  with  great  velocity,  and 
with  flashing  eyes  suddenly  darts  on  its 
victim  with  open  mouth,  and,  at  the  very 
instant  he  strikes,  ejects  his  virus  or 
deadly  poison  into  the  wound  made  by 
his  fangs. 

The  cobra  has  two  rows  of  teeth,  which 
appear  to  spring  from  the  palate,  and  two 
fangs,  which  seem  much  shorter  than  the 
teeth,  from  the  fact  of  being  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  poison  hag,  in  which,  till 
the  moment  of  striking,  they  are  in  a 
measure  secreted.  The  instant  the  wound 
is  inflicted,  the  roots  of  the  fangs  press 
behind  on  the  venom  hag,  causing  the 
fluid  to  run  down  a groove  or  channel 
in  each  fang,  by  which  means  the  virus 
is  carried  directly  into  the  punctures 
made.  In  snakes  the  lower  jaw  is  not 
articulated  to  the  upper,  as  in  other 
animals,  but,  by  means  of  two  bones,  is 
connected  with  the  back  part  of  the  head 
by  powerful  ligaments.  Accordingly, 
when  the  snake  opens  his  mouth,  the 
condoyles  of  the  lower  jaw,  moving  on 
these  bones  at  the  back  of  the  head,  are 
tlirown  outward,  and  carrying  the  extreme 
point  of  the  upper  jaw  with  them,  dilate 
the  back  of  the  throat  to  a great  extent, 
making  the  upper  jaw  uncover,  and  erect 
the  fangs,  which  press,  as  we  have  just 
stated,  on  the  venom  bags,  causing  the 
poison  to  flow  through  the  ducts  into  the 
grooves  of  the  fangs. 

In  the  cut  we  have  given  of  the  cobra’s 
head,  the  skin  has  been  removed  from 
the  side  of  the  jaw  to  afford  a clearer 
I view  of  the  bags  of  poison,  and  the  back- 
ward position  of  the  fangs,  which,  by  the 
! opening  of  the  jaws,  arc  Hung  forward 
ready  to  inflict  the  dreaded  wound.  The 
severity  of  the  serpent’s  bite  depends 
much  upon  the  state  of  the  person’s 
health,  the  depth  of  the  wounds  inflicted, 

\ and  the  amount  of  vlrxis  contained  in 
I the  hags  at  the  time ; for  if  the  animal 
has  been  roused  to  combat  a short  time 
: previous,  the  probability  will  be  that  the 
i bags  will  be  nearly  empty,  and  com- 
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parativoly  harmless.  The  poison  of  both 
Iho  cobra  and  the  rattlesnake  is  perfectly 
harmless  if  taken  into  the  stomach,  and 
may  be  spilt  on  any  part  of  the  body 
with  impunity,  unless  it  should  come  in 
contact  with  some  scratch,  wound,  or 
abrasion  of  the  body.  This  is  the  reason 
why  nature  has  supplied  these  reptiles 
with  weapons  to  inflict  a puncture,  and 
then,  without  injm’y  to  themselves,  to 
insure  the  poisoning  of  the  wound  made. 
So  subtle  and  potent  is  the  virtis  of  the 
cobra,  that  the  hundredth  part  of  a grain 
of  its  poison,  inserted  into  a scratch  in  a 
rabbit  or  guinea  pig,  has  been  proved 
sufficient  to  destroy  life  in  either  case. 
From  these  experiments  we  can  clearly 
understand  how  small  an  amount  is 
necessary  to  destroy  an  adult  man. 


HEAD  OE  THE  COBEA. 

A.  The  poison-hag.  B.  A fang,  removed. 

The  SYMPTOMS  arising  from  the  bite 
of  the  cobra,  rattle,  and  whipcord  snake  of 
Australia  are  nearly  the  same,  and  begin 
with  an  intense  stinging  pain  in  the  part 
bitten ; the  wound  and  limb  soon  swell, 
and  become  livid ; these  local  effects  are 
either  preceded  or  followed  by  nausea, 
sickness,  and  fainting  j great  oppression 
at  the  chest,  anxiety,  and  difficulty  of 
bi’eathing  succeed,  soon  after  followed  by 
drowsiness,  which  passes  into  a state  of 
coma,  and  in  this  condition,  in  from  half 
an  horn-  to  two  hours,  the  patient  usually 
expires. 

The  TREATMENT. — In  all  cases  of  bites 
of  poisonous  reptiles  the  first  and  most 
important  duty  is  to  suck  the  wound, 
cauterize  or  excise  the  bitten  part,  prevent 
the  absorption  of  the  virus,  and  by  proper 
medicines  rouse  the  patient’s  mind  to 
resist  the  depressing  influence  of  fear, 
and  finally  dissipate  the  coma  that  to- 
wards the  end  steals  so  fatally  over  the 
brain. 

1st.  Suclcinc)  the  Wound. — Unless  there 
should  be  a crack  in  the  tongue,  a chap 
or  abrasion  of  the  lips  or  mouth,  the  most 


deadly  virus,  as  we  have  shown,  may  he 
sucked  with  perfect  impunity,  and  where 
the  injury  is  in  the  hand  or  arm,  the 
patient  should  suck  the  wound  himself. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  however,  the 
person  who  undertakes  that  duty  should 
supply  himself  with  a large  basin  and  a 
j ug  of  warm  water,  and,  sitting  on  a level 
M'ith  the  limb,  grasp  the  part  firmly  with 
both  hands,  one  above,  the  other  below 
the  wound,  and  applying  his  lips  boldly 
and  confidently  over  the  bite,  with  a 
quick  but  effectual  motion  of  the  cheeks 
and  tongue,  suck  aU  the  blood  and 
moisture  from  the  puncture,  every  minute 
or  two  spitting  it  out  into  the  basin,  and, 
rinsing  his  mouth  with  the  warm  water, 
return  to  his  task,  not  forgetting  to 
maintain  his  pressm-e  on  the  limb  with 
his  two  hands.  This  sucking  process 
should  be  persevered  in  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  minutes  at  least;  a broad  piece 
of  tape  or  a garter  being  first  passed 
once  or  twice  round  the  limb  an  inch  or 
two  above  the  wound,  between  it  and 
the  heart,  and  then  firrnly  tied. 

2nd.  Cauterization  or  Excision. — 
When  no  person  can  be  found  with 
sufficient  resolution  to  suck  the  wound, 
a bandage  or  garter  should  be  instantly 
tied  round  the  limb  above  the  woimd. 


and  if  cupping-glasses  are  at  hand,  or 
those  artificial  means  can  be  obtained 
recommended  under  Cupping  (which  see), 
they  should  be  applied  at  once,  washing 
the  part  with  warm  water  hastily  before 
applying  the  glasses.  These  are  to  be 
removed  every  three  or  four  minutes,  the 
part  again  washed  with  clean  water  and 
a sponge,  and  again  applied  for  at  least 
half  an  hour.  TYhen,  however,  no  such 
appliances  can  be  obtained,  the  absorp- 
tion having  been  arrested  by  the  bandage, 
the  wound  is  to  be  well  and  repeatedly 
washed  with  warm  water,  the  fingers 
being  used  to  force  out  all  moisture  or 
particles  of  blood  from  the  bite,  and  the 
punctures  freely  cauterized  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  should  be  scraped 
to  a point,  and  then  forced  into  the 
apertm-es  made  by  the  reptile’s  fangs. 
If,  however,  the  punctures  are  deep  and 
narrow,  a shai-p  penknife  or  bistoury 
should  bo  used'  to  enlarge  them,  so  that 
the  bottom  of  the  wound  may  be  reached, 
and  the  place  freely  cauterized.  hen 
the  wound  is  largo  and  deep,  the  state  ot 
the  reptile  to  be  feared,  and  the  pain  nncl 
anxiety  are  very  great,  the  part  injuroc 
must  without  any  hesitation  he  cut  out, 
the  wound  washed,  and  the  raw  surtaee 
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on  every  side  liberally  rubbed  with  the 
caustic,  warm  fomentations  applied  over 
all,  and  the  ligature  or  bandage  round 
the  limb  continued. 

3rd.  To  roiise  the  Fatient  hy  Froper 
Medicines. — To  effect  this  result,  re- 
peated doses  of  stimulants  and  anti- 
spasmodics  are  to  be  given,  and  the 
patient  kept  constantly  moving,  and 
occasionally  subjected  to  sudden  asper- 
sions of  cold  water.  The  following 
draughts  may  be  given  every  ten  minutes 
or  quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  of — 

Jfoandy 2 drachms. 

Spirits  of  sal  volatile  . 40  drops. 

Tincture  of  valerian  . ^ drachm. 

Sulphuric  ether  ...  15  drops. 

Camphor  water  ...  1 ounce. 

The  Indian  surgeons  are  in  the  habit 
of  giving  the  following  draught,  and 
repeating  it  as  often  as  necessary. 

Take  of — 

Eowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic 30  drops. 

Laudanum  ....  10  drops. 

Peppermint  water  . . 1 oimce. 

Lime  juice  . ^ ounce. 

Mix : to  be  taken  directly,  and  repeated 
every  half-hour  tiU  the  symptoms  abate ; 
at  the  same  time,  they  employ  injections 
of  gruel,  castor  oil,  and  turpentine,  till 
the  bowels  operate.  In  severe  cases,  there 
is  no  reason  why  such  remedies  should 
not  be  applied  in  this  country. 

Should  neither  cupping-glasses  nor 
lunar  caustic  be  obtainable,  the  part  must 
be  burnt  with  red-hot  skewers  or  the 
point  of  a poker,  and  the  wound  dressed 
with  water  only,  or  the  caustic  potass 
{potassafusa),  strong  ammonia,  or  strong 
acetic  acid ; or,  in  default  of  any  of  these, 
quicklime  may  be  sprinkled  into  the 
apertures.  The  importance  of  compelling 
the  patient  to  walk  about,  supported  by 
two  strong  men,  must  not  bo  lost  sight 
of,  or  the  necessity  of  occasionally  dashing 
cold  water  over  his  head  and  chest  forgot 
to  be  practised,  as  on  the  judicious  em- 
ployment of  both,  the  hope  of  rousing 
him  from  the  coma  entirely  d’epends. 
Electricity  is  an  agent  that  may  bo  em- 
ployed with  benefit. 

EAVpG  MADNESS,  or  MANIA. 
— This  is  that  condition  of  mental  abeiTa- 
tion  when  the  patient,  ip  a state  of  the 
wildest  fury,  is  not  only  dangerous  to 
others,  but  erjually  violent  towards  him- 
self, and  when  coercion  by  a strait- 
waistcoat,  confinement  in  a padded  room, 
and  other  restrictions  of  the  limbs,  arc 
absolutely  necessary  to  guard  him  against 
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his  own  furious  rage.  See  Mania,  and 
Madness. 

EEACTION. — By  this  term  medical 
men  understand  a secondary  action,  or 
the  effect  of  a first  cause.  When  a person 
unaccustomed  to  snuff  is  induced  to  take 
a pinch,  the  first  effect  on  the  nervous 
expansion  that  lines  the  nostrils  is  that 
of  a stimulating  astringent  action,  im- 
parting more  or  less  of  gratification  to 
the  brain ; in  a few  seconds,  however,  the 
nerves  recover  themselves,  and  a reaction, 
as  it  is  called,  sets  in,  inducing  a succession 
of  sneezing  fits,  by  which  the  irritating 
substance  is  thi'own  off,  and  the  vessels 
previously  stimulated  by  the  snuff  pour 
out  a greater  or  less  amount  of  mucus. 
In  the  same  way,  a person  passing  sud- 
denly from  a heated  room,  with  his  throat 
and  mouth  unprotected,  into  the  cold 
night  air,  has  his  thi’oat  and  aii'-passages 
suddenly  and  often  unconsciously  stimu- 
lated or  contracted,  and  in  a short  time 
after  returning  to  the  warmer  atmosphere 
is  attacked  with  sneezing,  a running  at 
the  eyes  and  nose,  hoarseness,  andprobably 
a difficulty  of  swallowing,  the  effects  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  other,  being  the 
reaction  to  the  exciting  cause.  To  sim- 
plify the  meaning  of  thie  term,  reaction 
is  always  the  effect  of  a cause.  When 
a man  on  the  verge  of  starvation  is 
suddenly  fed,  if  only  with  a few  spoonfuls 
of  food,  a reaction  from  debility  to  strength 
and  inflammation  may  succeed,  rendering 
it  necessary  even  to  bleed  the  man  who 
an  hour  before  was  unable  to  stand  fi’om 
exhaustion.  As  debility  may  be  followed 
by  a reaction  of  inflammation,  so  inflam- 
matory action  may  be  succeeded  by  a 
reaction  of  prostrating  debility.  It  is  on 
these  accounts  that  in  fevers,  inflamma- 
tions, and  diseases  generally,  the  reaction 
is  always  regarded  by  medical  men  with 
so  much  anxiety,  and  demands  such  fore- 
thought and  judgment,  both  in  antici- 
pating and  in  treating  when  it  sets  in. 

EE  ALGAE. — The  old  chemical  name 
for  red  arsenic,  or  the  proto-sulplmret 
of  arsenic,  an  impm’c  combination  of  the 
metal,  found  chiefly  in  China.  The  sesqui- 
sulphtiret  of  arsenic  is  the  name  of  that 
well-known  brilliant  pigment  called 
orpiment,  or  King’s  yellow. 

EECEIVEE.  — A globular  chemical 
vessel,  made  of  glass,  earth,  or  iron,  used 
for  distillation,  and  forming  the  inferior 
lialf  of  a still:  the  receptacle  for  what 
passes  from  the  Eetort,  which  see. 

E.ECEBTACULUM. — A reservoir,  a 
I'cccptaclc.  Feccptacuhim  chyli  is  that 
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large  vessel,  jniule  up  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  lacteal  branches,  situated 
behind  the  abdominal  viscera  on  the 
lumbar  portion  of  the  spine,  and  from 
■which  the  thoracic  duct  proceeds  with 
the  chyle  up  the  trunk  to  the  heart.  See 
Chtmification,  and  cut. 

RECREATION. — The  necessity  for  a 
due  amount  of  bodily  rest  and  mental 
relaxation  in  the  business  of  life,  as  a 
prophylactic  agent,  and  a promoter  of 
health,  is  so  self-evident  a fact,  as  to 
render  it  quite  unnecessary  to  insist  upon 
a truth  so  universally  acknowledged. 

Though  recreation  in  some  form  or  other 
is  imperatively  demanded  in  every  case 
where  perfect  physical  and  mental  health 
is  desired,  the  kind  and  amount  of  the 
relaxation  must  differ  with  every  grade 
of  society,  and  almost  with  every  case. 
The  person  of  wealth  and  station,  who 
has  the  free  command  of  all  the  pleasures 
and  amusements  of  society,  requires  quite 
as  much  recreation,  or  change  in  the  form 
of  his  pastimes,  as  the  merchant,  mechanic, 
or  labourer,  though  of  a different  order 
and  degree ; for  in  the  latter  cases 
men  employed  in  some  active  pursuit 
from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  find 
in  a mere  interruption  of  their  toil,  or  the 
commonest  relaxation,  more  real  and  per- 
manent benefit  than  men  of  fortune  can 
derive  from  the  most  intellectual  or 
elaborate  enjoyment.  Thus,  while  an 
excursion  of  a few  hours  into  the  country, 
a game  at  bowls  or  tennis,  or  a visit  to  a 
theatre,  would  to  the  mind  of  the  over- 
taxed mechanic  be  attended  with  the 
happiest  results,  to  the  man  sated  with 
pleasures  and  excitement,  a couple  of 
hours  spent  at  the  turning  lathe,  in  the 
active  occupation  of  a garden,  or  with  a 
box  of  carpenter’s  tools,  would  yield 
benefits  to  mind  and  body  quite  as 
salutary  as  those  derived  from  the  con- 
trary recreations  by  the  others. 

In  prescribing  recreation  as  a thera- 
peutic agent,  all  the  physician  has  to 
consider  is  the  state,  age,  and  occupation 
of  his  patient,  and  then  lay  down  such 
a system  of  amusement  and  change  as 
his  judgment  may  deem  suited  to  meet 
those  conditions.  This  fact,  however, 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  to  the 
invalid  or  valetudinarian  a system  of 
recreation  that,  while  amusing  the  mind, 
will  exercise  in  some  degree  the  body,  is 
as  necessary  to  bis  physical  well-being  as 
medicine. 

RECTIFICATION. — A higher  process 
of  distillation ; a second  distillation! 


Wliisky  or  any  spirit  submitted  to  the 
still  for  a second  time  has  thereby  the 
remaining  portion  of  its  water  dissipated, 
and  passes  over  into  the  receiver  m the 
form  of  pure — 

RECTIFIED  SPIRITS,  os  SPIRITS 
OF  WINE.^ — A powerful  spirit,  nearly 
free  from  all  water,  and  of  strength 
varying  from  40°  to  60°  over  proof.  See 
Spirits  of  Wine,  and  Alcohol. 

RECTIFORMIS.  — The  anatomical 
name  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
vagina. 

RECTUM.— The  third  and  last  portion 
of  the  large  intestines,  and  so  named  from 
its  running  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
in  a straight  line.  The  rectum  is  united 
above  with,  or  rather  is  a continuation 
of,  the  colon,  and  terminates  below,  after 
a curve,  at  what  is  denominated  the  aims, 
where  it  is  surrounded  by  the  sphincter 
and  levator  muscles.  The  internal  coat 
or  mucous  membrane  of  this  bowel,  like 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra,  is 
liable  to  a species  of  inflammation,  result- 
ing in  stricture  or  contraction,  a disease 
which  some  empirical  surgeons  a few 
years  ago  endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  a 
remarkably  frequent,  instead  of  being, 
what  is  the  truth,  a very  rare  disease. 
See  Stricture  op  the  Eectuh. 

RECTUS. — A name  given  by  anato- 
- mists  to  several  muscles  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  rectus  lateralis,  a lateral  muscle  of 
the  neck  and  head ; rectus  externus  and 
internus,  two  muscles  of  the  back  of  the 
neck,  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of 
the  skull  to  bend  the  head  backwards ; the 
recti,  muscles  of  the  eye,  four  to  each 
organ, — the  superior  and  inferior,  and  the 
external  and  the  internal;  rectus  abdo- 
minalis,  a muscle  of  the  abdomen,  and 
rectus  femoris,  or  the  straight  muscle  of 
the  thigh. 

RECUMBENT  POSTURE.— A posi- 
tion in  which  it  is  often  necessary  for  the 
medical  man  to  place  his  patient  when 
overtaken  by  fainting,  that  the  circulation 
may  flow  more  easily.  In  some  diseases 
— as  those  of  the  spine  or  hip,  and  in  cases 
of  rupture,  or  the  passage  of  biliary  cal- 
culi, and  in  aneurism — it  is  necessary  to 
confine  the  patient  for  days  and  even 
months  to  the  recumbent  position.  The 
manner  of  lying  must  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  may  be  either  on  the 
side,  back,  or  stomach,  according  to  the 
cause  which  requires  it. 

RECURRENT.— Running  backwards. 
A name  given  by  anatomists  to  the  branch 
of  a nerve  of  the  neck,  which,  instead  of 
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proceeding  forward  or  laterally  from  its 
parent  stem,  turns  back  and  runs  upwards 
to  the  larynx ; also  the  name  of  a branch 
of  an  artery  in  the  leg,  the  ^ostei^ior  tihial, 
from  which  the  recurrent  is  given  off. 

EED  GUM. — An  eruptive  disease  to 
ivhich  children  at  the  breast  are  very  sub- 
ject, particularly  about  the  time  when  the 
gums  first  begin  to  get  hard  and  painful. 
Though  very  often  excited  by  irritation, 
it  sometimes  proceeds  from  some  imper- 
fection of  the  milk,  or  disordered  state  of 
the  mother  or  nurse’s  system.  The  erup- 
tion commences  with  a crop  of  very  small, 
hard  pimples,  of  a pale  red  or  pinkish 
colour,  which  from  the  whiteness  of  the 
skin  surrounding  the  patches  gives  the 
rash  a more  positive  appearance  than  it 
otherwise  would  have.  The  eruption  is 
attended  with  considerable  itching,  caus- 
ing the  infant  great  irritation : it  may 
continue  from  two  to  three  days,  and  usu- 
ally terminates  by  a slight  desquamation. 

Treatment. — This  is  a very  harmless 
affection,  and  merely  requires  a warm 
bath  to  allay  the  itching  and  relieve  the 
breathing,  which  is  sometimes  affected 
when  the  eruption  is  full.  A little  mild 
aperient  medicine,  such  as  magnesia,  with 
a small  quantity  of  manna  dissolved  in 
water,  or  one  of  the  following  powders, 
may  be  given  night  and  morning,  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  senna  tea,  sweetened,  on 
the  following  morning.  Take  of — 

Heavy  magnesia  . . 12  grains. 

Grey  powder  ...  2 grains. 
Powdered  rhubarb  . . 2 grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  two  powders. 

EEDUCTION. — A term  used  both  by 
chemists  and  surgeons — by  the  first  to  the 
operation  of  smelting,  or  driving  off  the 
combinations  from  metallic  ores,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  pure  metal ; and  by  surgeons, 
for  setting  or  reducing  a dislocation  or  frac- 
ture. See  Dislocation  and  Fracture. 

EEFEIGERANTS. — A classof  cooling 
medicines  given  in  fevers  as  an  astringent 
and  refreshing  drink,  to  lower  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  body,  and  abate  the  febrile 
symptoms.  Eefrigerants  are  sometimes 
applied  externally,  to  reduce  the  heat  of 
the  part  where  they  are  placed.  Among 
tho  foremost  of  this  class  of  medicines 
stands  ice,  and  freezing  mixtures  ; all  the 
mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  diluted,  and 
taken  in  water ; cream  of  tartar,  lemonade, 
soda  water,  nitre,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
spirits  of  mindererus;  all  tho  summer 
fruits ; tamarinds,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
limes.  See  Drinks. 
EEFKIGEEATING  LOTIONS.  — 
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Foremost  among  the  simple  cooling  appli- 
cations to  the  head,  or  other  parts  of  the 
body,  is  water  in  which  pounded  ice  has  been 
dissolved.  Agoodcoolinglotioncan  always 
be  obtained  by  mixing  a wineglassful  of 
gin  with  a pint  of  cold  water,  and  apply- 
ing the  mixture  for  some  minutes  to  the 
part  on  a piece  of  folded  Mnt;  then  re- 
moving the  pledget,  and  allowing  the 
moisture  to  evaporate,  and  repeating  the 
process  of  covering  and  then  exposing 
the  wet  surface  for  some  time.  If  variety 
of  applications  is  required,  either  of  the 
following  prescriptions  may  be  employed, 
and  in  succession,  if  desired. 

1st.  Take  of — 

Spirits  of  mindererus  . 6 ounces. 

Camphor  water  ...  14  ounces. 
Mix,  and  apply  on  linen  cloths. 

2nd.  Take  of — 

Sugar  of  lead  ...  2 drachms. 

Powdered  nitre  . . . \ drachm. 

Water 16  ounces. 

Vinegar 4 ounces. 

Mix,  and  use  as  above. 

3rd.  Take  of — 

Sal  ammoniac  ...  4 drachms. 

Powdered  nitre  ...  3 drachms. 

Cold  water  ....  3 pints. 
Dissolve,  and  apply  as  in  the  former  cases. 
This  is  an  extremely  cold  application,  and 
wfell  adapted  for  the  head  in  fevers. 

EEGIMEN. — A branch  of  the  thera- 
peutic treatment  of  disease,  by  which, 
through  the  system  adopted  of  food,  drink, 
exercise,  recreation,  and  dress,  the  physi- 
cian endeavours  not  only  to  conquer  the 
disease,  but  to  lead  his  patient  over  the 
stage  of  convalescence  back  to  his  original 
health  and  strength. 

Though  the  importance  of  a well- 
digested  regimen  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, it  is  seldom  adhered  to  with  the 
attention  which  its  value  demands,  either 
by  the  patient  or  the  medical  man — the 
one  too  often  evades  it,  and  the  other, 
having  laid  down  his  programme,  too  fre- 
quently neglects  to  sec  his  system  carried 
out  to  the  letter.  As  food  constitutes  the 
most  important  branch  of  what  is  in- 
cluded under  tho  general  name  of  regi- 
men, tho  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Food,  and  those  of  Digestion,  Exercise, 
Baths,  and  Recreation,  for  a clearer  insight 
into  this  subject, 

REGION. — This  is  a term  used,  some- 
what vaguely,  by  medical  men  to  express 
a part  of  arbitrary  dimensions  : thus,  the 
I I'ront  of  tho  chest  may  he  called  tho  pcc- 
j (oral  region ; tho  back,  the  dorsal  region  ; 
and  the  abdomen,  though  sometimes  dc- 
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signated  the  abdominal  region,  is  for  more 
specific  purposes  subdivided  into  nine  dis- 
tinct regions.  See  Abdomen. 

REGULAR  GOUT  {Podagra  Pegu- 
laris). — One  of  the  four  species  or  varie- 
ties of  gout;  and  so  named  from  its 
coming  on  with  violent  inflammation  of 
the  joints,  enduring  for  several  days,  and 
receding  gradually,  with  swelling,  itching, 
and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  over  the 
affected  part.  See  Goui. 

REGULUS. — An  old  chemical  term,  ap- 
plied to  the  purest  part  of  a mineral,  when 
separated  from  its  dregs,  its  oxides,  or 
earthy  impurities.  Most  of  the  metals 
had  formerly  some  preparation  so  called, 
as  the  regulus  of  antimony,  the  regulus  of 
arsenic,  &c. 

RELAXED  SORE  THROAT.  — In 
weak  constitutions,  this  state  of  the  throat 
and  fauces  may  exist  without  any  consti- 
tutional disturbance;  in  which  case,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  use  some  astringent 
gargle,  such  as  red  sage  tea  and  vinegar ; 
raspberry  vinegar,  or  alum  and  water, 
with  tinctiu’e  of  myrrh  or  infusion  of 
rose-leaves,  with  thirty  drops  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  to  every  eight  ounces  of  in- 
fusion; but  if  something  still  more  con- 
tracting should  be  required,  the  annexed 
gargle  may  be  used.  Take  of — 
Pomegranate  bark 
(bruised)  . . . . ^ oimce. 

Hot  water  ....  10  ounces. 
Boilslo wly for  ISminutes,  strain,  and  add — 
Powdered  burnt  alum  1 drachm. 
Tincture  of  catechu  . 1 ounce. 

Mix,  and  use  three  times  a day. 

RELAXED  UVULA.— This  affection 
is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
a relaxed  sore  throat.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  touch  the  uvula  with  caustic, 
to  insure  its  retraction,  but  in  general 
this  may  be  effected  by  acid  gargles.  See 
Gaegdes. 

REMITTENT  FEVER.— Fevers  of 
this  type,  though  arising  from  the  same 
cause  as  intermittent  fever,  have  no 
distinct  and  clear  intermissions  — one 
paroxysm  following  on  the  other  before 
the  former  has  completely  passed  off, — 
the  exacerbations  occurring  about  every 
twenty-four  hours.  There  arc  three 
varieties  of  this  fever,  all  of  them  more  or 
less  depending  on  some  bilious  derange- 
ment of  the  system ; they  are,  however, 
diseases  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
tropical  climates,  and  will  bo  treated  of 
under  the  most  general  form  in  which 
they  are  presented  to  the  physician,  that 
of  Yellow  Fevci’,  which  sec. 


REMITTENT  FEVER,  INFAN- 
TILE.— This  form  of  febrile  disease,  to 
which  early  childhood  is  sometimes  liable, 
is  now  allowed  to  be  identical  with  typhoid 
fever,  and  possesses  this  peculiarity,  that 
in  remittent  fever  there  is  some  abatement 
of  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms  about 
the  middle  of  the  day ; the  exacerbation, 
however,  is  always  most  severe  as  mid- 
night approaches,  the  coming  on  and  tho 
passing  off  of  each  paroxysm  having  a 
singular  dependence  on  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide.  The  frequency  and  severity 
of  the  attack  constitutes  the  great  danger 
of  this  disease,  which  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  Typhus,  which  see. 

RENAL. — Belonging  to  the  kidneys; 
as  the  renal  plexus,  the  renal  artery,  vein, 
and  nerve.  This  word  is  derived  from 
ren,  renis,  a Kidney,  which  see. 

RENNET. — An  artificial  animal  gas- 
tric juice,  used  for  coagulating  milk  to 
obtain  a cm-d,  which  when  properly  salted 
and  pressed  constitutes  cheese.  Rennet 
is  made  by  macerating  a small  piece  of 
the  internal  coat  of  a calfs  stomach  in 
warm  water  for  a short  time ; the  water 
extracting  the  acid  from  the  membrane, 
which,  like  vinegar,  alum,  or  lemon  juice, 
when  added  to  the  milk,  slightly  warmed, 
instantly  converts  it  into  em'ds  and  whey ; 
an  article  which,  either  alone  or  with 
sugar  and  nutmeg,  makes  a light,  nutri- 
tious, and  extremely  wholesome  food  for 
the  invalid  or  person  with  impaired  diges- 
tion. Rennet  is  also  used  for  making 
whey  when  that  beverage  is  required  for 
the  sick-room. 

REPELLANTS.  — External  applica- 
tions, used  to  drive  away  a disease  or  erup- 
tion from  the  smface  to  some  other  part  of 
the  body.  Cold  is  among  the  most  power- 
ful of  aU  the  repellants ; the  praetice,  how- 
ever, is  bad,  and  not  free  from  danger. 

REPTILES,  BITES  OF.— The  direc- 
tions already  given,  under  Rattlesnake, 
embrace  some  of  the  general  rules  to  be 
adopted  in  cases  where  persons  have  been 
bitten  or  stung  by  venomous  reptiles. 

Of  the  bites  of  reptiles  we  have  in  this 
country  very  few  examples.  Indeed  the 
only  animal  of  this  kind  which  we  have 
to  di’ead  in  England,  is  the  common 
adder.  The  bite  is  by  no  means  painfid, 
but  it  is  rapidly  followed  by  alarming 
weakness,  unless  stimulants  are  given  on 
the  spot.  The  patient  grows  pale  and 
faint,  cold  sweats  break  out,  tho  binb 
becomes  swollen  and  powerless,  and  w ith- 
out  care,  death  may  close  the  scene. 

If  tho  person  bitten  has  suilicient  pre- 
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-senco  of  mind,  the  fii’st  thing  Ivo  ought  to 
do  is  to  check  the  introduction  of  the 
venom  into  the  system.  Immediately  tie 
. a tape  or  string  between  the  wound  and 

• the  heart,  and  scarify  the  bite  with  a pen- 
Acnife;  and  if  the  person  can  reach  the 
; part  with  his  mouth,  the  best  way  would 
, be  to  suck  the  wound:  no  air-pump  or 
; exhausted  cupping-glass  could  effect  the 
: purpose  so  well  as  the  beautiful  mechanism 
I of  the  human  mouth.  If  not,  any  of  the 

bystanders  might  safely  do  so,  as,  unless 

■ there  is  a cut  upon  the  lips,  no  dangerous 
■results  need  be  apprehended  from  the 
poison.  If  this  is  not  practicable,  a small 
.glass,  exhausted  of  its  air  by  burning  a 
piece  of  paper  in  it,  should  be  placed  over 
the  wound,  and  olive  oil  may  be  freely 
rubbed  in  it.  The  patient  should  then 
be  put  to  bed ; wine  or  brandy  given  j hot 
bricks  applied  to  the  feet,  and  a mustard 

; poultice  to  the  abdomen.  Any  abscesses 
? which  form  afterwards  will  require  to  be 
opened. 

Mosquitoes,  bugs,  fleas,  and  some 
other  insects  also  poison  the  wound  by 
; injecting  into  it  a fluid  which  renders  the 
'.blood  thinner  and  more  fit  for  suction, 
i In  warm  climates,  the  bite  of  the  mos- 
.quito  is  often  followed  by  severe  inflam- 
Lmation ; and  if  the  skin  be  scratched, 
t roublesome  sores  may  result.  The  pain 
amd  itching  produced  by  these  bites  are 
e^eatly  relieved  by  rubbing  a little  liquid 
armmonia  over  them,  either  pure  or  mixed 
■'•vvith  an  equal  proportion  of  olive  oil; 
•■eau-de-Cologne  or  lavender  water  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  A pledget 
’.vetted  with  the  extract  of  lead  is,  how- 
ever, quicker  and  better  than  all  others. 

Insects  which  sting — as  wasps,  horse- 
flies, hornets,  or  bees — not  only  insert  a 
: poison  into  the  wound,  but  also  frequently 
leave  the  sting  it.self,  or  part  of  it,  behind, 
i In  this  case  tlic  sting  should  be  carefully 

• Dawn  out  with  a pan  of  tweezers,  or  the 
ekin  may  be  opened  with  a needle,  when 
..  i little  squeezing  will  generally  force  out 
' ;he  sting.  It  is  also  recommended  to 
roress  down  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the 

■ fling  with  the  pipe  of  a watch-key ; the 
fling  will  then  protrude,  and  may  be  seized 
ind  drawn  out ; the  part  is  then  to  bo 

• Iressed  with  the  extract  of  lead.  AVhen 

• ,he  throat  is  stung,  the  best/iipplication  is 
f ;he  following: — Put  a piece  of  ammonia 
' >r  smelling  salts,  the  size  of  a nut,  and 
t bur  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  or  a litile 
iiflher,  into  a glass,  and  bathp  the  part 

.•onstantlv  with  the  liquid. 

EESIN. — A vegetable  extract,  somc- 
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times  fluid,  at  others  concrete,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine, 
naphtha,  and  oils,  in  which  latter  property 
resins  are  distinguished  from  gums,  which 
are  insoluble  in  the  latter  articles,  and  only 
soluble  in  water.  All  medicinal  resins, 
whether  fluid  or  solid,  contain  an  essential 
oil  and  benzoic  acid,  with  earthy  and  other 
ingredients.  The  best  exanaples  of  the  fluid 
resins  are  the  balsam  of  tolu,  Peru  and 
Canada  balsams ; and  of  the  solid,  myrrh, 
benzoin,  and  thus.  See  Eosiir. 

EESOLUTION. — 'One  of  the  termina- 
tions of  an  inflammation.  When  an  in- 
flammatory action  sets  in  in  a part,  and 
after  threatening  to  terminate  in  swelling 
and  suppuration,  subsides  natmally,  with- 
out any  injury  or  loss  of  substance,  the 
disease  is  said  to  terminate  by  resolution, 
or  by  a spontaneous  cure. 

EESONANCE  AMPHOEIC.— A 
peculiar  sound  heard  in  auscultation, 
and  said  to  resemble  the  sound  made 
by  blowing  into  a tall,  narrow  vase  or 
bottle. 

EESPIEATION.— The  function  of 
breathing ; the  special  duty  of  the  lungs ; 
that  process  by  which  the  blood  is  con- 
stantly pijrified,  deprived  of  the  noxious 
properties  it  acquires  in  each  jommey 
through  the  system,  and  becomes  re- 
charged with  life-sustaining  principles ; 
and,  besides  this,  is  that  function  by  which 
animal  heat  is  generated,  and  the  body 
rendered  capable  of  resisting  all  the  in- 
fluences of  climate  and  temperature. 

Though  the  lungs  are  the  chief  organs 
employed  in  the  function  of  respiration, 
they  are  by  no  means  the  only  parts 
engaged  in  that  vital  action,  the  first,  as 
it  is  the  last,  function  of  human  life.  To 
show  the  importance  of  respii-atiou,  and 
its  dependence,  with  the  other  two  actions 
— circulation  and  digestion, — in  forming 
the  series  of  vital  functions,  we  have  only 
to  stop  the  circulation  for  a brief  time, 
to  suspend  digestion,  while  the  stoppage 
of  respiration  at  once  arrests  both  the 
circulation  and  the  digestion ; the  lungs, 
then,  become  a second  stomach,  and  re- 
spiration may  bo  likened  to  a second 
digestion,  only  of  air  instead  of  food.  To 
show  the  intimate  connection  that  exists 
between  the  two  functions  of  the  stomach 
and  lungs,  in  many  of  the  lower  animals 
the  same  oi-gan  that  digests  the  food  is 
made  to  do  the  same  duty  by  the  air; 
and  though  in  man  and  the  higher  animals 
each  function  has  a separate  organ,  tho 
intimate  connection  between  tho  skin 
and  the  lungs,  as  wo  have  so  rcj)eatedly 
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shown  in  this  work,  is  a good  example  of 
that  mutual  dependence  of  action  to  which 
we  have  referred.  The  skin  is  not  only  a 
breathing  hut  an  absorbing  organ,  and 
calculations  have  been  made  to  show  the 
exact  quantity  of  air  inspired,  and  of 
water  expired,  in  every  twenty-four  hours. 
The  parts  subservient  to  the  function  of 
respiration  are  the  lungs,  trachea,  and 
bronchial  tubes;  the  ribs,  spine,  and  breast- 
bone forming  the  cage  in  which  the  chief 
organs  are  situated;  with  the  pleura  or 
lining  membrane  of  the  thorax,  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  muscles  which  move 
the  bony  cage,  namely,  the  intercostal 
muscles. 

In  the  construction  of  the  whole  respi- 
ratory system,  every  anatomical  and  phy- 
siological advantage  has  been  introduced 
to  render  the  wonderful  mechanism 
complete.  In  the  first  place,  the  singular 
construction  of  the  windpipe,  and  the 
provision  made  by  its  elastic  rings  for 
keeping  it  always  open ; the  immense 
number  of  the  air-cells  into  which  the 
substance  of  the  limgs  is  divided;  the 
minute  subdivisions  of  the  bloodvessels,  so 
as  to  insure  the  exposure  of  the  largest 
quantity  of  blood  to  the  greatest  volume 
of  atmospheric  air  in  the  cells ; the  easy 
and  convenient  manner  in  which  the  bones 
of  the  thorax  rise  and  fall,  accommodating 
themselves  by  contractionordilatation  with 
each  requirement  of  the  lungs,  while  they 
shield  the  organs  within  from  all  ordinary 
danger  or  injury  ; and  lastly,  the  peculiar 
action  of  the  diapliragm  or  midriff,  which, 
contracting  from  the  centre,  draws  down 
the  whole  framework  of  the  thorax,  and 
plavs  an  important  part  in  the  function; 
— all  these  comprise  only  a part  of  that 
marvellous  whole  contrived  to  perform 
such  a simple  yet  complex  action  as  that 
of  respiration. 

The  object  for  which  respiration  is  per- 
formed is  duplex, — first,  to  decarbonize 
the  blood,  by  converting  the  impure 
venous  fluid  into  oxygenized  or  arterial 
blood  ; and  secondly,  to  generate  animal 
heat.  The  theory  of  this  process  we  have 
already  explained  under  Circulation, 
Lungs,  &c. ; it  is  therefore  only  necessary 
to  repeat,  that  all  the  impure  blood  re- 
turned to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  is 
sent  by  the  pulmonai'y  artery  to  bo 
minutely  distributed  over  every  part  of 
the  two  lungs  by  the  ramifications  of  the 
pulmonary  vessels;  that  tluough  the  deli- 
cate membrane  separating  the  blood  in 
each  terminal  artery,  the  oxygen  from  the 
air  in  the  corresponding  uir-coll  passes, 


decomposing  the  carbon  in  the  dark,  im- 
pure blood,  and  converting  it  into  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  is  given  off  in  the  expira- 
tion ; wliile  the  blood,  now  charged  with 
oxygen,  becomes  of  a bright  scarlet  colour, 
and,  collected  by  innumerable  small  vessels, 
called  pulmonary  veins,  is  eventually  led 
back  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  from 
whence  it  is  sent  by  the  aorta  to  every 
part  of  the  body.  The  function  of  respira- 
tion, or  breathing,  consists  of  two  parts, 
each  distinct  from  the  other, — inspiration 
and  expiration  : by  the  first,  air  is  drawn 
into  every -eell  of  the  lungs,  instantly 
effecting  the  change  just  described,  and 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  body  by 
the  animal  heat  generated  by  the  chemical 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the 
carbon  of  the  blood ; and  by  the  second, 
the  air  inspired,  with  a quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  watery  vapour,  is 
expelled  from  all  parts  of  the  lungs. 

The  number  of  inspirations  performed 
in  a minute  depends  very  much  on  the 
position  of  the  body,  and  the  occupation 
of  the  personj  at  the  time.  The  general 
number  in  health  varies  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inspirations  in  a minute,  the 
amount  of  air  being  about  twenty  cubic 
inches  inspired  at  every  respiration,  one 
respiration,  as  a general  rule,  taking  place 
to  e\evjfour  pulsations  of  the  heart.  The 
number  of  respirations  increases  with  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart,  hut  in  less  rapid 
ratio.  About  20,000  cubic  inches  of  air 
are  supposed  to  pass  tlu'ough  the  lungs 
every  hour,  or  266  cubic  feet  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Disease  exercises  a marked  influence  on 
the  respiration ; in  some  cases  it  falls  as 
low  as  ten,  and  even  seven  inspirations  in 
a minute,  and  rises  as  high  as  forty-four, 
and  in  extreme  cases  to  sixty  inspirations 
in  a minute.  In  such  cases  the  proportion 
of  the  respiration  to  the  circulation  was 
equally  remarkable,  one  pulsation  occur- 
ring to  two  respu-ations,  and  in  some  ex- 
treme cases  the  proportion  has  fallen  so 
low  as  to  give  only  one  pulsation  to  four- 
teen respirations. 

RESPIRATOR.— A medical  instru- 
ment, manufactured  of  many  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  meant  to  modify  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere  before  allowing 
it  to  enter  the  lungs,  where  its  humidity 
or  coldness  in  persons  with  a delicate 
organ,  or,  suffering  under  some  bronchial 
malady,  often  produces  great  irritation, 
cough,  shlU'tness  of  breath,  pain,  and 
anxiety.  Respirators  are  composed  of  l wo 
or  more  layers  of  fine  wire  gauze,  fitted 
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ato  a framework  made  and  adapted  to 
ho  shape  of  the  chin  and  mouth,  to  which, 
■)y  means  of  a strap  round  the  neck,  it  is 
nado  to  accommodate  itself  in  such  a 
: nanner,  that  all  the  air  entering  the  mouth 
.nust  pass  through  the  minute  apertures  in 
1 he  metallic  gauze,  in  doing  which  it  be- 
. 'omes  slightly  elevated  in  temperature  by 
: he  action  of  the  oxygen  on  the  metal 
hrough  which  it  passes.  Of  the  benefit 
■if  respirators  there  can  be  no  question, 
o persons  of  weak  respftatory  organs,  or 
iable  to  consumption,  though  their  pre- 
' ent  unsightly  form  is  a great  drawback 
o their  general  use,  especiidly  by  females, 
o whom,  indeed,  a propeRy  folded  veH, 
a many  instances,  will  afford  all  the 
lenefit  of  an  ordinary  respirator.' 

The  most  beneficial,  however,  of  all  these 
l;  ppliances  to  relieve  weak  or  diseased  lungs, 
3 the  Inhaling  Apparatus  ; an  invention 
0 equalize  the  inspiration  and  expiration 
-rom  the  lungs,  and  of  which  we  give  an 
.-'lustration  under  the  head  of  Consumption. 


THE  IJfHALEE. 


he  great  desideratum  in  phthisis  and  dis- 
luseof  the  lungs,  is  to  prevent  the  air  escap- 
ing from  the  organ  in  greater  volume  and 
fi  1 shorter  time  than  that  in  which  it  is  in- 
I )ircd ; in  other  words,  the  normal  con- 
lition  of  the  air-passages  hu^ng  been 
tered  by  disease,  the  air  from  the  lungs 
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escapes  faster  than  it  enters : the  object 
required,  then,  is  something  ■which  will 
impede  the  expiration,  so  as  to  equalize 
the  expirations  with  the  inspirations. 
This  much-needed  object  has  been  effected 
both  in  the  apparatus  we  have  already 
described  under  Consumption,  and  in  tbe 
much  cheaper  and  vei'y  useful  inhaling 
tube,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  and 
which  is  only  manufactured  by  Mr.  Lowe, 
Parmaceutical  Chemist,  Stafford  Street, 
Old  Bond  Street. 

As  an  artificial  respirator,  by  which 
the  normal  condition  of  the  air- tubes  is 
recovered  w'hile  it  is  being  used,  we  re- 
commend the  inhaling  apparatus  of  Mr. 
Lowe  with  the  utmost  confidence.  The 
one  of  which  we  give  a cut  is  simple  in 
construction,  fully  answers  the  object  for 
■n'hich  it  is  intended,  and  only  requires  the 
patient  to  inhale  and  expire  through  it 
for  eight  or  ten  times  a minute,  with  his 
lips  closely  applied  to  the  mouthpiece,  to 
effect  the  object  aimed  at — that  of  fully 
distending  the  lungs,  and  slowly  expiring 
tbe  air  received.  This  process,  which 
may  be  performed  in  bed,  or  at  any  time 
of  the  day,  should  be  repeated  for  a few 
minutes  every  six  hours,  gradually  increas- 
ing the  inspirations  from  five  minutes 
till  the  patient  is  enabled  to  use  the 
tube  for  half  an  hour  at  a time.  When 
that  maximum  has  been  attained,  a de- 
creasing process  should  be  adopted,  till 
the  patient  arrives  at  the  three  or  five 
minutes  at  which  he  started.  In  con- 
sumption, and  in  the  asthma  of  old  age, 
the  use  of  Lowe’s  InhaUng  Tube  -n'iH  bo 
found  of  real  benefit,  especially  where  all 
its  directions  are  fully  complied  with. 

RESPIRATORY  MURMUR.  — A 
term  used  in  auscultation,  and  signifies 
a sound  made  by  tbe  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  various  structures  of  the 
lungs,  both  in  inspiration  and  expiration. 
These  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  chest, 
and  whether  heard  by  the  ear  applied  to 
the  nock,  the  breast,  or  ribs,  or  noted 
through  the  stethoscope,  have  distinct 
sounds,  to  which  distinct  terms  arc  given. 
See  Stethoscope. 

RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.— Tliese 
consist  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  the  bronchi, 
or  air-passages ; the  lungs,  and  their 
lining  membrane,  tbe  pleura  ; the  inter- 
costal muscles,  and  the  diaphragm.  Each 
of  these  parts  is  liable  to  disease,  such  us 
Laryngitis,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  &c.,  which 
see. 

REST  is  as  necessary  fo  the  health  of 
the  body  as  food,  light,  and  air.  How 
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much  absolute  rest  of  body_  and  mind, 
such  as  only  sleep  can  give,  is  necessary 
for  the  recovery  of  muscular  elasticity  and 
nervous  energy,  must  depend  greatly  on 
the  age  of  the  person,  and  the  amount  of 
labour  taken.  Some  men  are  as  refreshed 
after  four  hours’  sleep  as  others  with  six 
or  seven  ; in  such  cases,  temperament  has 
much  to  do  with  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  shorter  term.  As  a general  rule,  the 
time  devoted  to  repose  should  not  be 
less  than  five  hours,  and  need  seldom  ex- 
ceed seven.  The  man  who  retires  to  rest 
before  midnight  will  reqiure  less  repose 
than  he  who  makes  it  dawn  before  he 
seeks  his  bed.  The  hours  of  rest,  like  the 
hours  set  apart  for  meals,  should  be 
punctually  adhered  to.  Much  of  the 
boasted  health  of  a country  life  depends 
upon  the  regularity,  not  only  in  the  hom-s 
of  labour  and  refection,  hut  of  repose 

also.  p 

EESUSCITATIOK.— The  process  of 
restoring  a person  apparently  dead  to  life, 
whether  the  apparent  death  is  the  conse- 
quence of  drowning,  hanging,  or  suffoca- 
tion from  noxious  gases. 

EETCHING.— The  act  of  vomiting, 

01-  rather  those  impotent  strainings  when 
the  stomach  is  either  empty,  or  the  amount 
in  it  too  small  to  be  ejected  by  the  force 
of  the  abdominal  muscles.  As  such  spas- 
modic actions  are  extremely  exhausting, 
it  is  always  best  to  give  the  stomach 
something  to  throw  up,  either  simple 
warm  water,  or,  if  a crude  or  poisonous 
substance  is  in  the  stomach,  an  emetic. 
Seven  or  8 drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  lU 
drops  of  laudanum,  in  water,  will  some- 
times afford  immediate  relief;  but  m 
general,  1 or  2 half-pints  of  warm  water 
will  be  found  the  best  remedy  for  ordmary 
cases  of  dry  retching. 

EETE  MUCOSTJM.— A name  given 
bv  anatomists  to  the  adipose  tissue  lying 
d'hectlv  under  the  true  skin,  or  dermis 
the  substance  in  which  the  colom-  resides 
n-hich  distinguishes  the  different  races  of 

EETINA. — The  disc  into  which  the 
optic  nerve  expands,  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye;  the  camera  ob- 
scura,  on  which  external  objects  nvc 
printed  as  in  a photograph,  though 
almost  instantly  obliterated  to  make  way 
for  the  next  picture  on  which  the  mind 

looks.  , 

That  a veritalle  picture  is  stamped  on 
the  retina  modern  science  has  placed 
beyond  dispute  by  the  discovery  that  the 
eye  of  a dead  man,  if  examined  before 


decomposition  sets  in,  will  be  found  to 
contain  impinged  upon  it  a truthful  image 
of  the  last  object  on  which  the  person  in 
life  had  gazed.  The  discovery  of  this 
wonderful  fact  has  led  to  the  suggestion 
of  examining  the  retina  of  a murdered 
man  to  obtain  a proof  of  the  last  person 
on  whom  the  "victim  looked.  The  more 
intensely  the  mind  is  influenced  in  its 
last  moments,  the  more  vivid  is  the  image 
left  on  the  optic  nerve.  See  Ete. 

EETOET. — A chemical  vessel,  made  of 
glass  or  iron,  of  a globular  form,  having  a 
long  tube  running  obliquely  from  its 
upper  extremi4^y,  which  is  attached  to  the 
neck  of  the  receiver.  The  retort  is  some- 
times made  with  an  opening  at  the  top 
with  a stopper,  for  the  introduction  of 
articles  into  the  body  of  the  vessel,  the 
tube  also  being  occasionally  supplied  with 
a tap.  When  made  of  gl^s,  a spirit  lamp 
is  usually  employed  to  b^oil  the  fluid  to  be 
distilled  or  rectified. 

EETEOVEESIO  KTEEI.— A turmng 
backwards  or  retroversion  of  the  uterus, 
or  womb ; a condition  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  pregnancy,  leatog  to  very 
serious  consequences.  See  uoiiB,  dis- 
EEVUISIOK.—The  forcible  drawmg 
awav  of  the  humours  from  one  part  to 
another  of  the  body.  The  term  is  now 
seldom  used  in  a medical  sense. 

EEYNOLDS’  SPECIFIC.— An  em- 
pirical medicine  for  the  cure  of  rheuma- 
tism, which  owed  its  entire  efficacy  to  the 
large  quantity  of  colchicum  contamed  m 
the  mixture.  This  specific  was  made  by 
macerating  colchicum  root  m sherry  lor 
several  days,  straining  the  mixture,  and 
adding  syrup  of  poppies,  and  a small 
amount  of  rum,  or  other  spirits,  to  prevent 

iTSImNUS  CATHAETICrS.-The 
botanical  name  of  the  plant  known  as 
Purging  Buckthorn.  The  only  prepara- 
tion of  this  useful  but  powerfu  veptable 
is  the  symp,  which  is  made  by  boiling 
the  juice  of  the  buckthorn  berry  with 
ginger,  aUspice,  and  sugar  till  of  a proper 
Consistency:  strainmg,  and  addmg  a Imi 
drachms  of  spirits  to  each  quart  o' 
svrup  to  prevent  fermentation.  As  a 
strong  pur|itive,  the  dose  of  the  ^^^up  is 
from  2 ^raChms  to  1 ounce, 
of  from  three  to  six  years  old  from  halt  a 

t^an^?of  the  most  esteemed  oj  the 
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Ehine  wines,  and,  being  cool  and  acid,  is 
sometitnes  of  importance  to  the  invalid 
to  whom  the  stronger  wines  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  forbidden. 

EHEUM. — A deduction  from  the  nose; 
a discharge  of  viscid  humour’s  from  the 
head. 

EHEUM. — The  Latin  name  of  the 
several  varieties  of  the  medicinal  rhu- 
barb. 

EHEUMATISM.  — There  are  few 
diseases  more  universally  familiar  in  this 
country  than  that  which  we  now  proceed 
to  describe.  Eheumatism  presents  itself 
to  our  notice  in  two  forms, — the  acute  and 
the  chronic;  the  latter  giving  rise  to 
articular  and  muscular  rheumatism,  or 
rheumatism  affecting  the  joints  and  liga- 
ments, and  that  form  of  it  attacking  the 
fleshy  or  muscular  parts  of  the  body. 
Before  we  proceed  to  either  of  these 
diseases,  however,  each  of  which  has  two 
forms,  the  acute  and  the  chi’onic,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  show  what  affection  might 
be  mistaken  for  rheumatism,  and  in  what 
the  one  differs  from  the  other,  or  those 
signs  by  which  the  complaint  under 
notice  may  be  distinguished  from  others. 
In  the  first  place,  the  only  disease  that 
can  be  confounded  with  rheumatism  is 
gout;  and  though  on  close  observation 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  are  vci’y 
different,  yet  on  a cursory  view  they  seem 
so  alike,  so  close  in  the  resemblance,  that 
one  form  has  been  actually  named  rheu- 
matic gout. 

Both  gout  and  rheumatism  are  caused 
by  a certain  contamination  of  the  blood, 
which  seems  to  be  loaded  with  a morbid 
poison.  Both  diseases  affect  the  joints, 
only  that  gout  attacks  the  small  ones, 
such  as  the  toes  and  fingers,  while  rheu- 
matism invades  the  large  articulations,  as 
the  knees,  hips,  and  shoulders.  In  gout, 
uric  acid  may  always  be  detected  in  the 
Mood,  while  it  is  deficient  in  the  blood  of 
rheumatic  patients ; at  the  same  time  it 
is  deficient  in  the  urine  in  gout,  and 
always  present  in  that  secretion  in  rheu- 
matism. Gout  seldom  appears  before  the 
age  of  puberty;  on  the  other  hand, 
rheumatism  frequently  attacks  children 
of  very  tender  age.  Gout  is  marked  by  a 
vivid  redness  of  the  part  affected;  rheu- 
matism is  often  unattended  by  external 
inflammation.  Gout,  again,  only  attacks 
one  joint  at  a time;  rheumatism  ma^ 
attack  two,  or  more.  The  former  termi- 
nates in  the  itching  and  sailing  of  tlm 
cuticle;  effects  from  whiclr  the  latter 
disease  is  free.  And,  finally,  rheumatism 
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is  always  characterized  by  a sour  perspi- 
ration, smelling  like  vinegar. 

The  exciting  ccunse  of  rheumatism  is 
cold  or  wet  applied  to  the  body  when  in 
a state  of  heat ; or  exposure  to  cold 
north  or  north-easterly  winds ; remaining 
long  in  wet  clothes,  or  sleeping  in  a damp 
bed. 

ActTTE  Eheumatism,  oe  Eheumatic 
Fever. — Symptoms. — These  commence 
with  a dull,  aching  pain,  increasing  in 
intensity  till  it  becomes  sharp  and  lanci- 
nating, affecting  either  a part  of  or  the 
whole  body.  The  pain  may  come  on 
suddenly,  or  it  may  follow  after  cold 
shiverings ; in  either  case,  the  pain  felt  is 
increased  by  every  motion  of  the  body  or 
affected  parts,  and  by  pressure  even  of  the 
bedclothes.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
pain  is  relieved  by  pressure  gradually 
applied.  The  face  is  flushed,  the  tongue 
white,  and  the  pulse  full  and  bounding ; 
the  urine  is  high  coloured,  small  in  quan- 
tity, and  loaded  with  a brick- coloured 
sediment,  which  soon  forms  a thick  pre- 
cipitate ; a dense  perspu’ation  breaks  out 
over  the  body,  bathing  the  patient  as  in 
a bath,  and  emitting  the  characteristic 
sour  smell.  In  some  cases  there  is  much 
swelling,  or  oedema,  causing  the  part  te 
pit  when  pressed  with  the  finger.  The 
pain,  less  severe  about  midday,  increases 
towards  night,  and  again  remits  in  its  in- 
tensity as  morning  approaehes.  Wliile 
the  pain  is  confined  to  the  joints  there  is 
little  risk  with  this  form  of  the  disease, 
but  when  it  is  extended  over  the  whole 
body,  and  there  is  general  oedema  from 
effusion  in  the  cellular  tissue,  there  is 
much  danger,  and  some  risk  of  the  heart 
being  affected  by  the  disease. 

The  treatment  of  rheumatic  fever  de- 
mands both  cai’e  and  promptitude.  If 
the  patient  is  young  and  robust,  from 
eight  to  ten  ounces  of  blood  should  bo  ex- 
tracted from  the  arm ; but  this  should  be 
done  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  attack, 
and  the  bleeding  followed  by  a warm  bath, 
in  whicli  the  patient  should  remain  for 
seven  or  ton  minutes,  but  not  longer,  and 
tlien  bo  put  to  bed,  when  the  following 
powders  and  mixture  are  to  be  given  till 
the  bowels  have  acted,  and  the'  pain  and 
perspiration  begin  to  abate. 

Take  of— 

Powdered  jalap  ...  1 drachm. 

Cream  of  tartar  ...  2 drachms. 
Mix,  and  add — 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  divifle  into  six 
powilors : one  to  be  given  directly,  and 
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iTpc'atcd  every  three  hours  till  the  bowels 
ivet,  when  they  are  to  he  discontinued. 

Take  of — 

Powdered  nitre  ...  2 scruples. 

Tartrate  of  antimony . grains. 

Camphor  water  ...  6 ounces. 

Laudanum  ....  1^  drachm. 
Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
directly,  and  repeated  every  two  hours 
for  three  times.  After  the  third  dose, 
one  tablespoonful  is  to  be  given  every  two 
hours.  When  the  aeute  pain  has  been 
subdued,  and  the  perspiration  reduced, 
the  following  mixtiu’e  may  be  taken  every 
four  hours  during  the  waking  hours,  and 
the  annexed  drink  partaken  of  freely  as  a 
beverage  whenever  any  fluid  is  required. 

Take  of — 

Bicarbonate  of  potash  . 2 drachms. 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 1 drachm. 

Mint  water  ....  6 ounces. 

Dissolve : half  a wineglassful,  in  the  same 
amount  of  cold  water,  to  be  taken  for  a 
dose  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Acid  Severage. — Dissolve  two  drachms 
of  cream  of  tartar  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  add  the  juice  of  fom*  lemons, 
and  as  much  lump  sugar  as  will  make  the 
whole  palatable.  To  be  drunk  when  cold 
as  often  as  desired,  or  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

As  the  patient  improves,  the  first  mix- 
ture must  be  gradually  diminished,  by 
givin  g it  only  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours, 
and  finally  only  once  a day,  and  that  at  bed- 
time. A warm  bath  should  be  taken  when 
the  patient  is  again  able  to  leave  his  bed, 
the  body  being  well  rubbed  with  di'y 
towels  on  his  coming  from  the  bath. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the 
patient’s  diet  must  be  low  and  unexcit- 
ing; his  room  should  be  kept  warm  and 
well  ventilated,  and  care  taken  to  protect 
him  from  the  access  of  all  draughts,  cold, 
or  moisture.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  when  the  pain  is  very  acute, 
and  the  slightest  motion  causes  the  patient 
acute  agony,  it  will  be  better  to  sus- 
pend the  action  of  the  bowels  till  the 
acuteness  of  the  pain  has  abated  before 
distressing  the  suiferer  by  medicine,  which 
would  put  him  to  racking  pain  by  having 
frequently  to  leave  his  bed.  Some  prac- 
titioners consider  it  necessary  to  ad- 
minister colchicum  or  guaiacum  to  in- 
sure the  perfect  eradication  of  the  disease, 
but  in  general  the  treatment  given  above 
will,  with  an  embrocation  of  opodeldoc 
and  hartshorn,  bo  found  sufficient  to  effect 
a cure. 

CnitoNic  RnEUMATiSM. — When  rheu- 


matism once  assumes  a chronic  form  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  eradicate,  flitting 
about  to  all  parts  of  the  body  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner,  and,  having  induced 
heat,  pain,  and  swelling  in  one  joint,  will, 
in  the  most  capricious  manner,  fly  to  a 
distant  part,  produce  a like  amount  of 
mischief  there,  and  then,  without  notice 
or  suspicion,  trip  back  to  its  original 
quarters.  Chronic  rheumatism  may  be 
either  the  result  of  the  acute  disease,  or 
it  may  arise  without  any  particular  cause. 
As  we  have  already  said,  the  most  frequent 
form  in  which  chronic  rheumatism  shows 
itself  is  as  articular  and  muscular  rheu- 
matism, both  of  these,  like  constitutional 
rheumatism,  having  an  acute  and  a chronic 
form ; but  as  the  first,  in  either  case,  is 
treated  hke  all  acute  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter 
upon  the  management  of  either,  simpH- 
.fying  our  subject  by  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  the  more  general  forms, 
those  of — 

1st.  Chronic  Articular  Sheumatism. — 
When  this  disease  follows  an  acute  attack 
it  generally  falls  on  the  weakest  joint, 
where  probably  some  stiffness  or  oedema. 
has  been  left ; or  if  it  attacks  for  the  fii’st 
time,  it  invades  a part  weakened  by  acci- 
dent, or  the  articulation  of  a limb  exposed 
to  cold  or  wet,  commencing  with  heat, 
tenderness,  and  pain,  and  with  more  or 
less  of  swelling. 

Treatment. — When  there  is  much  pain 
and  swelling,  six  or  eight  leeches  should 
be  placed  round  the  joint,  and  the  bleed- 
ing encouraged  by  encircling  the  part  in 
a large  hot  bran  poultice ; or,  in  default 
of  leeches,  cupping-glasses  or  a blister 
should  be  laid  over  the  joint,  and  one  of 
the  annexed  powders,  and  a dose  of  the 
accompanying  mixture,  taken  in  the 
manner  prescribed  below.  Take  of — 

Dover’s  powder  . . . ^ drachm. 

Powdered  nitre  ...  1 scruple. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Mix  intimately,  and  divide  into  six  pow- 
ders: one  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

Take  of — 

Powdered  guaiacum  . 1 drachm. 

Ammoniated  tincture 
of  guaiacum  ...  6 drachms. 

Powdered,  gum  arabic  . 1 draclim. 

Camphor  mixture  . . 6 ounces. 

Mix  the  gum  and  powdered  guaiacum  in 
a mortar,  and  make  into  an  emulsion  with 
a little  of  the  camphor  water ; then  add 
the  tincture,  shake  well  together,  and 
finally  mix<the  rest  of  the  camphor  water 
to  make  a six-ounce  mixture.  Two  table- 
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spoonfuls  to  be  taken  every  four  houi’s,  an 
hour  before  or  after  each  powder. 

In  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  a poul- 
tice of  equal  parts  of  flour  and  mustard, 
followed  by  an  embrocation  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  camphorated  oil,  turpen- 
tine, hartshorn,  and  laudanum,  or  equal 
parts  of  opodeldoc  and  laudanum,  rubbed 
well  into  the  part,  but  always  in  one 
direction,  three  times  a day,  and  keep- 
ing the  joint  enveloped  in  flannel,  will  in 
most  cases  be  found  sufficient  to  effect  the 
dislodgment  of  the  disease. 

In  all  chronic  cases  of  rheumatism  of 
the  joints,  great  benefit  will  be  found  from 
the  use  of  vapour  and  sulphur  baths, 
and,  to  those  who  possess  the  means  of 
travelling,  the  thermal  springs  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  Carlsbad  will  be  found  of 
singular  benefit. 

There  are  two  remedies  which,  as  the 
most  important  of  all,  we  have  left  to  the 
last.  Foremost  of  these,  in  all  chronic 
cases  of  rheumatism,  we  regard  the  Turk- 
ish, or  sweating  bath,  as  an  agent  that  no 
one  affected  ■with  this  disease  should  neg- 
lect to  resort  to ; the  next,  and  a remedy 
of  tried  and  well-established  value,  is  the 
electro-galvanic  chain  and  belt,  invented 
by  Mr.  Pulvermacher,  of  Oxford  Street. 
These  electrical  chains,  by  keeping  up  a 
continuous  and  mild  cuiTent  of  galvanism 
through  the  joint,  stimulate  the  part 
more  permanently  than  could  be  effected 
by  any  medicinal  application  that  could  be 
applied ; and  if  occasionally  ■worn  for  a 
few  hours,  and  the  joint  stimulated  with 
opodeldoc  and  friction  night  and  morn- 
ing, will  be  attended  with  the  happiest 
results. 

2nd.  Muscular  Wieumatism. — This  form 
of  the  disease  may  attack  the  fleshy  part  of 
any  portion  of  the  body,  and  may  be  at- 
tended with  intense  heat,  pain,  and  red- 
ness ; or  there  may  be  only  the  pain,  and 
a cold,  pallid  appearance  of  the  cuticle. 

In  the  first  of  these  forms,  a warm 
fomentation,  made  by  rubbing  down  two 
drachms  of  opium  in  a pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  adding  two  drachms  of  sugar  of 
lead  to  the  mixture,  makes  an  excellent 
soothing  application,  the  part  being 
fomented  with  this  warm  lotion,  by 
means  of  pilinc,  till  the  pain  is  subdued. 
When  the  surface,  however,  is  cold  and 

fialc,  an  application  of  mustard  and  flour, 
aid  on  dry,  will  often  afford  benefit;  or  a 
strong,  stimulating  embrocation  may  be 
employed  for  the  same  purpose;  when 
these,  however,  fail,  urtication,  or  tingling 
the  part  with  nettles,  has  been  adotfled 
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with  good  results.  Some  surgeons,  how- 
ever, have  more  faith  in  acupuncture.  A 
plan  still  more  efficacious  than  either  of 
these,  and  which,  in  all  old-standing  rheu- 
matisms and  lumbagoes  will  be  found  of 
service,  is  to  rub  the  part  well  with  cam- 
phorated oil  and  hartshorn,  cover  the  wet 
place  with  a piece  of  brown  paper,  and 
then,  with  a flat  iron,  made  tolerably  warm, 
ii’on  over  the  paper  for  some  five  or  seven 
minutes,  or  for  as  long  as  the  patient  can 
bear  the  heat  that  is  sent  through.  We  re- 
commend this  plan  as  a means  of  almost 
certain  relief. 

Whichever  of  these  measures  is 
adopted,  some  internal  remedies  must  be 
at  the  same  time  resorted  to,  and  where 
the  pain  is  not  excessively  severe,  the  only 
addition  required  to  the  fomentation  or 
the  embrocation  is  a small  teaspoonful  of 
sulphur  in  a cup  of  milk  night  and  morn- 
ing, and  5 grains  of  Dover’s  powder,  and 
3 grains  of  calomel,  at  bedtime  for  one  or 
two  nights.  Where  the  case  is  more 
obstinate,  one  of  the  following  powders 
should  be  taken  in  treacle  or  honey  every 
six  hours,  and  the  composing  powder  at 
bedtime.  Take  of — 

Sublimed  sulphur  . . 4 drachms. 

Peruvian  bark  ...  3 drachms. 

Powdered  ginger  . . 1^  drachm. 

Powdered  guaiacum  . 1 drachm. 

Powdered  nitre  ...  2 scruples. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  six 
powders. 

Composing  Fowder. — Take  of — 

Dover’s  powder  ...  10  grains. 

Antimonialis  ....  4 grains. 

Calomel 2 grains. 

Mix : to  be  taken  before  going  to  bed. 

In  all  cases  of  muscular  or  articular 
rheumatism,  friction,  if  merely  Avith 
simple  lard  or  oil,  is  an  agent  that  must 
never  be  forgotten,  as  the  happiest  results 
attend  its  use,  especially  when  accom- 
panied with  such  an  embrocation  as  the 
following.  Take  of — 

Camphorated  oil  . . 2 ounces. 

Oil  of  amber  ....  2 drachms. 

Tincture  of  cantharides  6 drachms. 

Compound  soap  tincture  6 drachms. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn  . 2 drachms. 
Mix : to  bo  rubbed  into  the  part  twice  a 
day. 

The  value  of  lemon  juice  as  a rcmcd3'  in 
rheumatism  demands  its  occasional  em- 
ployment in  all  forms  of  the  disease.  The 
best  mode  of  giving  it  is  as  a beverage,  in 
the  manner  explained  under  Acute  Rheu- 
matism, ■jvhich  see.  All  remedial  means 
advised  in  the  former  section  of  this 
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disease  are  to  be  adopted  iu  this  form, — 
such  as  the  vapoui’  bath,  the  mineral  and 
Turkish  baths, — while  as  respects  galvan- 
ism, in  no  condition  of  the  body  from 
rhemnatism  has  that  agent  so  marked  an 
effect  as  in  that  of  muscular  rheumatism. 
The  use  of  Pulvermacher’s  chains  will, 
therefore,  be  found  to  be  attended  with 
very  positive  effects.  From  the  metastasis, 
or  changing  nature  of  this  disease,  rheu- 
matism, as  we  have  abcady  shown,  is 
remarkably  liable  to  fly  from  one  oi'gan 
to  another.  On  this  account,  great  dan- 
ger sometimes  attends  this  disease,  ren- 
dering much  care  necessary  in  its  treat- 
ment, as  from  the  sudden  application  of 
cold  it  may  be  driven  from  the  surface, 
and  made  to  settle  on  the  heart  or  sto- 
mach. The  persons  subject  to  rheumatism 
should  always  be  most  particular  in  the 
warmth  and  dryness  of  tbeh’  clothing  ; in 
keeping  the  skin  in  a soft  and  healthy 
state,  either  by  daily  friction  with  a dry 
towel  or  by  means  of  a flesh-brush;  in 
taking  a hot  or  Turkish  bath  on  the  first 
symptoms  of  an  attack,  in  a strict  at- 
tention to  the  lightness  and  nutritious 
character  of  their  diet ; and  in  avoiding 
malt  liquors,  and  confining  their  beverage 
to  cold  spirits  and  water,  without  sugar, 
M'hen  a stimulant  is  required. 

EHODIUM. — A pink-coloured  metal, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  Also  the 
name  of  a powerful  essential  oil,  used  by 
ratcatchers  to  draw  forth  the  vermin  they 
seek  to  destroy.  As  the  cat  becomes  in- 
toxicated Muth  valerian,  performing  the 
most  extravagant  antics  over  and  around 
the  plant,  so  a rat,  excited  by  a drop  or 
two  of  rhodium  placed  near  its  hole,  will 
in  a few  minutes  come  boldly  forward  to 
imbibe,  by  closer  contact,  the  odour  so 
fascinating  to  its  nature.  The  smell  of 
rhodium  is  something  between  that  of 
fenugreek  and  aniseed. 

EHCEADUS. — The  botanical  name  of 
the  Eed  Poppy  ; only  used  for  syrup. 

EHCEADOS  SYEUPUS. — Syrup  of 
red  poppy.  The  syrup  is  only  used  in  phar- 
macy to  colour  mixtures,  possessing  no 
medicinal  property  of  its  own,  and  being 
very  thick  and  sweet.  Aljout  three 
drachms  are  employed  both  to  sweeten 
and  colour  a six-ounce  mixture. 

EDOM  DO  IDE  US.— The  name  of  a 
square-shaped  muscle  of  the  back,  to  move 
the  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  and  lU'm. 

EliOISICilUS. — A term  used  in  auscul- 
tation, signifying  a sound  made  by  the 
passage  of  tho  air  along  the  bronchial 
tubes,  when  those  passages  are  either  con- 


tracted by  disease,  or  a fluid  of  different 
density  is  thrown  out.  The  English  of 
this  word,  and  that  which  expresses  most 
accurately  its  peculiar  sound,  is  a rattle, 
to  which  the  French  give  the  name  of 
rale,  and  our  physicians,  the  Latin  signi- 
fication rhonchus.  Ehonchi  occur  in  three 
places, — in  the  air-cells,  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  in  cavities  formed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs. 

EHUBAEB  (Mlieum  Falmatum). — 
There  are  three  varieties  of  this  most 
useful  plant  in  general  use  for  medicinal 
purposes,  namely,  the  East  Indian,  the 
Turkey,  and  the  English  rhubarb.  These 
names,  however,  are  very  incorrect : the 
rliubarb  called  Indian  is  brought  from 
Tartary;  and  the  finest  variety,  misnamed 
Turkey,  is  exported  from  Asiatic  Eussia, 
but  coming  through  the  Levantine  ports,  it 
has  obtained  the  prefix  of  Turkey  rhubarb. 

The  stem  and  roots  of  this  plant — which 
grows  native  in  Asia  and  Arabia — are 
at  the  proper  season  dug  up,  and  cut  into 
rhomboid  pieces  about  three  inches  square, 
and  a hole  being  drilled  through  the  centre 
of  each,  they  are  shnng  on  lines  from 
tree  to  tree,  or  from  poles  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  allowed  to  hang  in  the  sun 
and  wind  till  thoroughly  dried  ; they  are 
then  taken  down,  all  the  finest,  un- 
blemished pieces  selected,  and  packed  in 
cotton  wool  in  small  chests,  and  thus  ex- 
ported under  the  name  of  Turkey  or  Eus- 
sian  rhubarb.  Some  forty  years  ago  it 
was  discovered  that  the  common  rhubarb 
of  this  country,  if  properly  cultivated,  and 
dried  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foreign, 
yielded  a medicinal  article  having  all  the 
properties,  but  in  a much  weaker  degree, 
of  the  Asiatic  drug.  From  the  large 
quantity  of  gummy  and  woody  matters  it 
contained,  however,  it  was  never  largely 
used  as  a medicine,  though  it  became  a 
valuable  article  in  the  hands  of  the  nefa- 
rious dealer  as  a means  of  adulteration. 
The  powder  of  the  English  rhubarb,  being 
more  beautiful  in  colom’  and  brightness 
than  the  best  Tmkcy,  was  largely  used  to 
mix  with  the  powder  of  tho  East  Indian, 
the  product  being  unblushiugly  sold  as  tho 
powder  of  the  finest  Turkey. 

Ehubarb  is  also  sent  from  China  and 
Arabia,  but  neither  samples  are  held  in 
much  esteem.  The  principal  varieties  arc 
tho  Mheum  palmatum,  and  lihcum  vndu- 
latum,  both  of  them  belonging  to  tho 
Natural  order  Toh/gonaccce. 

Medical  Pkopeiities  axd  Pbep-veX- 
Tioxs. — ElAbarb  acts  on  the  system  as  a 
tonic,  astringent,  stomachic,  laxative,  and 
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purgative,  according  to  the  dose  and  style 
of  administering.  Of  aU  theforms  in  which 
rhubarb  is  given,  that  of  the  powder  is  the 
most  universal,  the  dose  tor  an  adult  being 
from  10  to  30  arsons,  while  for  chddren 
from  one  to  two  years,  the  proportion  is 
from  to  6 grains.  The  preparation  next 
in  vogue  is  the  tincture  (tinctura  rhei 
composifa),  a combination  of  rhubarb, 
cardamoms,  ginger,  coriander  seeds,  and 
saflron : the  dose  as  a stomachic  is  from  1 
to  2 drachms,  and  in  cases  of  diarrhoea 
from  6 drachms  to  1^  ounce  ; for  children 
under  three  years  the  dose  is  from  20  to 
60  drops.  Next  to  the  tincture  in  im- 
portance is  the  preparation  known  as  the 
compountl  rhubarb  pills  (pilulcB  rheicom- 
posita),  made  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  myrrh, 
Castile  soap,  and  oil  of  peppermint;  the 
adult  dose  being  from  one  to  three  pills,  or 
from  0 to  15  grains  of  the  mass.  The 
extract  of  rhubarb  {extractumrhei)  is  only 
used,  in  combination  with  other  ingre- 
dients, in  the  composition  of  stomachic  or 
aperient  pills ; its  dose  is  from  10  to  20 
grains.  There  is  another  preparation,  but 
never  kept  ready  made,  called  the  infu- 
sion, only  employed  as  a vehicle  for 
tonic  mixtures.  An  excellent  medicine, 
called  the  tincture  of  rhubai’b  and  aloes, 
composed  of  those  two  articles,  with  ginger 
and  canella  alba,  found  a place  in  the  old 
Pharmacopoeias,  and  which,  though  now 
expunged,  was  an  excellent  preparation  as 
a tonic  in  chlorosis  and  other  uterine 
diseases.  One  of  the  most  elegant  and 
grateful  forms  in  which  rhubarb  can  be 
administered  is  in  the  shape  of  that  far- 
famed  powder  known  as  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Gregory’s  Mixture,  and  now  at  last 
admitted  into  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 
This  powder,  so  often  recommended  in  the 
present  work,  is  called  the  compound  rhu- 
barb powder  {p^dvis  rhei  compositus),  and 
is  composed  of — ginger,  1 part ; rhubarb, 
2 parts  ; and  calcined  magnesia,  G parts. 
The  dose  is  from  one  drachm  to  half  an 
ounce,  either  in  plain  or  peppeimint  water. 
Ehubarb,  in  combination  with  grey  pow- 
der and  scammony,  makes  an  excellent 
medicine  for  children,  on  whom  it  acts  in 
that  form  both  as  an  alterative  and  a pur- 
gative. The  primary  action  of  rhubarb  is 
that  of  an  aperient,  and  its  secondary 
action  that  of  an  astringent;  hence  its 
value  in  all  relaxations  of  the  bowels, 
the  first  cffcjct  caiTying  off  the  cause  of 
irritation,  and  the  second  arresting,  by  the 
drug’s  astringent  properties,  all  I'urther 
action  of  the  bowels,  at  least  for  some 
time.  A useful  preparation  for  very  young 
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children  is  the  syrup  of  rhubarb  {syrupus 
rhei).  » teaspoonful  of  which  will  often  act 
sulBciently  on  the  bowels  of  young  children. 

EHTJS. — An  order  of  plants  to  which 
the  Jilius  toxicodendron,  or  poison  oak, 
belongs ; a plant  possessing  many  cha- 
racters resembling  strychnia. 

EHYTHM  OF  THE  HEAET.— To 
understand  this  professional  term,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  of  the  heart  contract  alter- 
nately, the  systole  or  contraction  of  the 
one  being  synchronous  or  simultaneous 
with  the  diastole  or  expansion  of  the  other. 
The  amides  first  contract,  then  the  ven- 
tricles, the  contraction  of  the  latter  being 
followed  by  a short  pause  before  the 
amides  in  their  turn  expand ; this 
sequence  of  actions  is  called  the  heart’s 
rhythm,  or  harmony. 

EIBS. — The  bones  which  encircle  the 
chest,  and,  attached  behind  to  the  spinal 
column,  and  in  front  to  the  breast-bone, 
form  that  cage  or  open  protection  for  the 
lungs  and  heart  which  anatomists  have 
called  the  thorax.  The  ribs,  in  Latin  de- 
nominated costcB,  are  those  flat  and  hoop- 
like bones  which  girdle  roimd  the  upper 
portion  of  the  trunk,  commonly  called  the 
chest.  There  are  twelve  ribs  on  each 
side,  divided  into  what  are  called  the  true 
and  the  false  ribs.  The  true  ribs  are 
seven  in  number,  and  are  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  a bony  articulation 
at  each  end,  being  united  behind  with  the 
spine,  and  articulated  in  the  front  with 
the  sternum,  or  breast-bone.  The  false 
ribs,  on  the  contrary,  of  which  there 
are  five,  are  so  named  because,  though 
having  a bony  connection  behind  with  the 
spine,  they  have  only  an  indirect  attach- 
ment, by  means  of  a cartilaginous  belt, 
with  the  breast-bone.  The  necessity  for, 
and  the  beauty  of  this  arrangement,  will 
be  better  understood  by  the  following  cut, 
and  by  our  description  of  this  masterly' 
arrangement  of  bones,  so  admirably 
adapted  to  protect  the  organs  they  con- 
tain, afford  insertion  to  a number  of 
muscles,  and  by  tapering  off  above  and 
below,  assist  inclosing  in  thecavity  of  the 
thorax.  The  ribs  belong  to  what  are  de- 
nominated the  fiat  bones,  and  though  of 
nearly  tho  same  breadth  and  thickness 
differ  materially  in  their  length, — the  true 
ribs  forming  the  segment  of  a circle,  each 
one,  to  tho  seventh  or  last,  increasing  in 
the  dimension  of  its  arc,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  false  ribs  gradually  diminish, 
till  the  twelfth  or  last  bone  becomes  a 
mere  part  of  a circle,  too  short  even  to 
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Tcceivo  an  attachment  M'ith  the  cartilage 
that  unites  the  other  four  false  ribs,  and, 
being  perfectly  loosein  all  butits union  with 
the  spine,  is  called  ihe  floating  rih.  Along 
the  inner  and  lower  margin  of  each  rib 
auins  a shallow  groove  or  channel,  in  which 
the  artery  and  vein  of  the  part  protected 


THE  EIBS. 

A,  Sternum,  or  breast-bone.  B,  The  Seven 
True  Ribs,  C,  The  Five  False  Ribs.  D, 
The  Spine.  E,  the  Ensiform  Cartilage,  or 
eontinuation  of  the  Sternum. 

by  the  bone  proceed  to  their  several  des- 
tinations. The  special  difference  between 
the  true  and  the  false  ribs  lies  in  this, 
that  the  first  form  a complete  half-circle, 
Tiaving  a bony  attachment  behind  and  in 
front,  while  the  second,  or  the  false,  only 
form  a small  part  of  a circle,  are  united 
together  and  attached  to  the  breast-bone 
by  means  of  a flat  belt  of  cartilage,  called 
the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  ribs  not  only 
protect  the  heart  and  lungs,  but  play  an 
important  part  in  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, a duty  they  are  enabled  to  perform 
from  the  loose  nature  of  their  articulation, 
both  with  the  spine  and  the  breast-bone, 
enabling  the  whole  series  of  bones  to  rise 
and  fall  in  obedience  to  the  muscles  at- 
tached to  each,  and  called  the  intercostal 
muscles,  which  at  every  inspiration  draw 
up  the  whole  framework  of  bones,  giving 
the  lungs  greater  room  to  expand,  and 
thereby  inflating  every  part  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  again,  by  means  of  other 
muscles  of  the  back,  powerfully  aided  by 
the  diaphragm,  or  midriff,  pull  down  the 
whole  series  at  every  expiration. 


The  mechani.sm  of  the  thorax  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  and  admirable,  in  all 
its  parts  and  appliances,  to  be  found  in 
the  liumaii  body ; for,  independent  of  its 
uses,  it  combines  extrome  lightness  with 
extraordinary  strength,  ana  by  the  move- 
ability  of  the  bones,  their  expansior^  to 
the  seventh  and  their  diminution  to  the 
twelfth  rib,  and  the  elasticity  imparted  to 
them  from  the  large  amount  of  cartilage 
entering  into  their  union,  a power  of 
resistance  is  imparted  which,  had  the 
ribs  been  fixed,  could  never  have  been 
attained,  and  must  have  resulted  in  per- 
petual fracture  from  the  most  trivial 
accident;  but  by  this  happy  medium  of 
bone  and  cartilage,  with  a constant  and 
moveable  joint,  a large  amount  of  resistant 
elasticity  is  secured.  Though  by  their 
motion  and  formation  they  are  capable 
of  resisting  very  great  pressure,  it  some- 
times happens,  from  sudden  blows,  falls, 
and  other  accidents,  that  these  bones 
receive  serious  injury,  such  as  fracture. 

RIBS,  BROKEN. — Elastic  and  resist- 
ant as  the  ribs  naturally  are,  both  by  their 
shape  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  attaeh- 
m ents,  they  are  sometimes  seriously  injured, 
either  by  displacement  or  fracture;  the 
latter,  however,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
form  of  accident  met  with,  and  may  result 
from  a fall,  a kick,  or  a sudden  blow, 
particularly  when  the  arms  are  raised. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  a broken  rib  are  a 
sharp,  acute  pain  in  the  part,  increased 
on  every  inspiration  of  air,  or  by  any 
muscular  motion ; the  pain  and  difficulty 
of  breathing  are  circumscribed,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  injury  can  often  be 
covered  by  one  or  two  fingers. 

The  TREATMENT  of  a broken  rib  is 
remarkably  simple.  A broad  bandage 
of  flannel  or  coarse  linen,  about  half  a 
yard  deep,  passed  twice  round  the  entire 
chest,  and  firmly  secured,  is  all  that  is 
requisite,  care  being  taken  that  the  patient 
draws  a deep  and  full  inspiration  before 
applying  the  bandage;  by  doing  so  the 
edges  of  the  broken  bone  will  be  drawn 
as  nearly  as  possible  into  their  natural 
position,  in  which  state  the  bandage  will 
then  retain  them  till  the  imion  between 
the  broken  bone  is  effected.  A fortnight 
or  three  weeks  is  the  usual  time  the 
bandage  for  such  an  injury  should  be 
worn,  but  this  must  depend  on  the  age 
and  strength  of  the  patient.  The  common 
riding  belt  for  gentlemen,  made  with  four 
straps  and  buckles,  is  the  best  bandage 
for  a broken  rib  that  can  possibly  be 
used,  and  wLfere  it  can  be  obtained,  should 
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f always  be  preferred.  When  the  accident 
hhas  been  attended  with  much  violence, 
I’t  is  often  necessary  to  bleed  the  patient 
[before  the  application  of  the  bandage; 
ibut  as  in  all  cases  absolute  rest  for  the 
rfirst  few  days  is  necessary,  and  the  lungs 
i and  heart  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
’ possible,  it  will  be  requisite,  in  addition  to 
r rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  to  guard 
i against  the  risk  of  inflammation  of  the 
: oleura,  to  give  such  a mixture  as  the 
[following.  Take  of— 

Powdered  nitre  . . . -^  drachm. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  3 grains. 

Mint  water  ....  6^  ounces. 

Syrup  of  red  poppies  . 2 drachms. 

P<^udanum  ....  2 drachms. 

. Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  every  four  hours 
: .or  the  first  day ; two  every  six  hours  for 
i.^he  second  day ; and  the  same  quantity 
t ;wace  a day  afterwards  for  the  few  times 
: t may  be  necessary;  a dose  of  aperient 
cnedicine  being  given  on  the  fourth  or 
tifth  day  after  the  accident. 

Some  surgeons,  disapproving  of  the 
landaging  plan,  endeavour  to  fix  the 
iroken  rib  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster; 
)ut  experience  will  not  warrant  our 
tr’ecommendmg  such  a method  as  worthy 
I f>f  adoption — at  least,  by  non-professional 
!•  lersons. 

^ NICE  (the  Oryza  sativa  of  the 
l>•'Otanist)  is,  next  to  wheat,  the  most 
r aluable  grass  grain  we  possess,  in  regard 
to  its  general  utility  as  an  aliment, 
r . hough  only  used  in  this  country  as  an 
a rticle  of  luxury,  or,  at  best,  only  as  an 
djunct  to  food,  rice  forms  the  staple  of 
[;xistence,  the  staff  of  life  to  millions  of 
^ .siatics,  to  whom  wheaten  bread  is  un- 
i:  nown.  Though  in  all  probability  a 
■ .atiye  of  China  or  Hindostan,  rice  is 
: ultivated  as  largely  in  the  West  as  in 
bbe  East,_  between  the  tropics,  and 
^ wherever,  in  fact,  there  is  sufficient  heat 
i;  nd  moisture ; for,  unlike  the  other 
‘ creals,  rice  requires  an  immense  amount 
f moisture  in  its  cultivation,  almost 
r rowing  in  a swamp. 

[ The  proximate  principles  of  rice  are 
l';arch,  fat,  sugar,  gluten,  albumen, 
^3llulose,  and  gum,  with  the  customary 
i-atcr  and  mineral  ashes.  Possessing 
" nly  one  half  the  quantity  of  gluten 
^1  )und  in  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  rice 
r.i  innot  be  made,  when  reduced  to  powder, 

It  ito  dough,  or,  consequently," into  bread; 
kid  when  used  as  an  aliment,  has,  in 
f luscquence,  to  bo  eaten  whole,  the  grain 
keing  boiled.  Nice,  from  the  large  amount 
p ’ water  which  it  absorbs,  in  the  cx- 
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pansion  of  the  grain  in  cooking,  would 
become  very  hurtful  to.  the  stomach  by 
the  flatulence  it  creates.  To  counter- 
act this  effect  the  Asiatics  mix  a large 
amount  of  spice,  such  as  capsicum  or 
curry,  with  the  food  so  prepared  and 
consumed. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  rice  in 
commerce;  that  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  and  known  as  Carolina  rice,  how- 
ever, is  considered  as  the  best  in  all 
respects,  besides  being  twice  as  largo  as 
the  Chinese  or  Indian. 

Nice  in  the  husk,  or  before  beincr 
thrashed,  is  called  paddy,  a name  applied 
generally  to  the  grain,  and  also  to  the 
swampy  grounds  in  which  it  is  planted, 
which  are  called  paddy  fields.  In  cases 
of  diarrhoea  or  relaxation  rice  is  a very 
useful  and  appropriate  article  of  food, 
but  whether  used  whole  or  in  powder,  it 
must  be  long  and  well  boiled  before  being 
given  to  the  invalid. 

The  Chinese  and  Mongolians  distil  a 
strong  fiery  spirit  from  rice,  called  arrack. 
Some  people  mix  the  spirit  called  toddy, 
obtained  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  with 
the  rice  spirit,  thereby  adding  to  the 
potency,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  to  the 
flavour  of  the  arrack. 


RICINUS, — The  botanical  name  of 
the  plant  which  yields  the  oleaginous 
seeds  from  which  are  obtained,  by  ex- 
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pression,  the  unctuous  fluid  known  as 
castor  oil,  tho  palnia  Christi  of  tlio  old 
Pharmacopoeia.  See  CASTOJi  Oil. 

PICKETS. — A disease  almost  peculiar 
to  childhood,  depending  upon  the  want 
of  a due  proportion  of  the  mineral  salts 
in  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  which 
impoverished  state  the  bones  in  a growing 
child  are  deprived  of  their  proper  amount 
of  earthy  ingredients,  becoming  conse- 
quently soft  and  pliable,  instead  of  being 
naturally  firm  and  resistant. 

Though  properly  a constitutional  dis- 
ease, rickets  is  regarded  as  a local  evil 
simply  because  its  effects  are  chiefly  seen 
in  the  bones  of  the  legs  or  arms.  We 
have  explained,  under  the  head  of  Bone, 
and  elsewhere,  that  if  a bone  is  immersed 
for  a few  days  in  a mixture  of  muriatic 
acid  and  water,  all  the  earthy  salts  will 
be  extracted  from  its  structure,  and  a 
substance  like  gutta  percha,  of  the  exact 
shape  of  the  bone,  only  capable  of  being 
bent,  doubled  up,  or  extended,  like  Indian 
rubber,  will  remain.  Such  a condition, 
more  or  less  supple,  according  to  the 
amount  of  earthy  matter  contained  in 
the  cells  of  the  organ,  is  the  state  of  the 
bones  in  rickets,  which,  being  deprived  of 
their  resistant  properties,  become  imable 
to  bear  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the 
body,  give  way,  and  are  easily  bent, 
twisted,  or  deformed. 

The  CAUSES  of  rickets,  though  generally 
attributed  to  bad  nursing,  bad  food,  im- 
perfect ventilation,  and  want  of  cleanli- 
ness, must  be  looked  for  in  the  constitution 
of  the  parents  or  that  of  the  child,  showing 
a want  of  those  earthy  particles  or  mine- 
ral salts  which,  under  the  head  of  Food, 
we  haveshownare  sonecessarytothehealth 
and  stamina  of  the  body.  Defective  assi- 
milation of  food  is  the  professional  term 
given  as  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this 
disease;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
there  is  a deficiency  of  phosphate  of  limo, 
cither  in  the  food  taken  or  in  the  system. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  rickets  are  more  pas- 
sive than  positive,  and  show  themselves 
rather  by  their  local  than  by  their  consti- 
tutional characters.  The  general  effects, 
however,  are  a softness  and  flaccidity  of 
the  muscles  of  the  body ; a sallow,  anxious 
countenance ; a distended  or  tumid  state 
of  the  abdomen,  with  turbid  state  of  the 
urine,  and  though  the  appetite  is  good, 
the  child  gradually  losesflesh  and  strength. 
Tho  teething  process  is  slow  and  im- 
perfect, and  tho  teeth,  when  formed, 
quickly  decay,  become  loose,  or  fall  out ; 
the  epiphyses,  or  extremities  of  tho  long 


bones,  become  spongy  and  swollen,  tho 
disease  first  showing  itself  at  the  wrists 
and  ankles ; and  as  the  mischief  advances, 
the  long  bones  gradually  give  way,  and 
bend  under  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
become  twisted,  and  often  most  gro- 
tesquely deformed,  by  the  action  of  tho 
muscles,  which,  straining  in  contrary  di- 
rections, produce  that  malformation  which 
is  generally  imderstood  by  the  name  of 
rickets.  In  ordinary  cases  the  legs  only  are 
deformed — bent  out  or  inwards,  or  twisted 
in  many  forms ; but  in  severe  cases  the 
bones  of  the  spine  also  become  softened, 
the  vertebrae  of  the  shoulders  (dorsal)  are 
displaced,  producing  a hump,  while  the 
breast-bone  is  thrown  forward,  forming 
what  is  called  a pigeon-breast.  The  men- 
tal faculties  do  not  generally  suffer  with 
the  physical  debility,  but  often  shine  out 
with  imusual  precocity  and  vigour. 

Tkeatment. — As  the  cause  of  this 
disease  is  an  absence  of  tho  mineral  salts, 
the  natural  remedy  for  the  case  would 
seem  to  be  to  give  the  system  those  salts 
of  which  it  stands  in  need,  namely,  the 
phosphates  of  lime  and  soda.  The  cure, 
however,  cannot  always  be  effected  by 
these  means  alone,  though  given  in  con- 
stantly repeated  doses ; the  restoration  to 
health  can  only  be  attained  by  a steady 
and  gradual  system  of  dietetics  and  regi- 
men. The  first  indispensable  requisite  is 
change  of  au,  and,  if  possible,  to  the  sea- 
side ; the  use  of  cold  salt-water  baths ; a 
daily  friction  with  the  hand,  night  and 
morning,  for  at  least  ten  minutes  each 
time,  along  the  limb  or  part  most  affected; 
an  abundance  of  milk,  and  a full  and  rich 
diet — animal  and  vegetable — with  fruit; 
the  patient  in  this  instance  being  enjoined 
to  eat  the  rind  or  skin  as  well  as  the  fruit, 
and  when  the  digestion  is  good,  watcr- 
cresses,  radishes,  salad,  and  any  crude 
vegetable  in  which  the  mineral  salts  are  in 
their  natural  abundance.  Next  in  im- 
portance to  fresh  air,  cold  baths,  friction, 
and  abundance  of  food,  rest  in  the  hori- 
zontal position  is  absolutely  necessary,  the 
child  never  being  allowed  to  stand,  or  bear 
any  weight  on  its  limbs,  unless  supported 
by  splints  and  bandages,  precisely  tho 
same  as  for  a fracture,  the  limb,  especially 
if  it  is  the  leg,  being  well  rubbed,  either 
with  tho  bare  hand  or  with  a little  lard 
or  sweet  oil. 

Though  tho  diet  and  regimen  are  tho 
chief  agents  requii-ed  in  the  treatment  of 
rickets,  some  medicine  is  necessary,  and 
of  that  we  shall  now  proceed  to  speak. 
In  the  first  place,  cod  liver  oil,  on  account 
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f •'  tlie  nitrogen  or  animalizing  principle  it 
cntains,  has  been  greatly  recommended 
1 this  disease,  and  there  can  he  no  doubt 
; .cit  in  cases  of  much  dehihty  it  may  be 
I'.ven  with  very  great  effect.  The  chief 
E.^pendence,  however,  must  be  placed  on 
: e stimulating  and  tonic  properties  of 

0 m,  as  prescribed  below,  with  the  saline 
f 'wders  following.  Take  of — 

1 Steel  wine  ....  2 ounces. 
Syrup  of  salEi’on  . . 2 di’achms. 
Mint  water  ....  sufficient  to 

lake  a foui’-ounce  mixture.  Mix,  and 
:r  a child  imder  two  years,  give  half  a 
iispoonful  every  six  hom’s ; for  a child 
■.  tween  tioo  and  six  years  of  age,  a tea- 
► oonful  thi’ee  times  a day,  and  for  a child 
: tween  the  ages  of  six  and  ton  years,  u 

■ ssertspoonful  in  water  every  eight 
-urs.  Take  of — 

Phosphate  of  lime  . . 2 drachms. 
Phosphate  of  soda  . . 2 di’achms. 

. ix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders  : one 
be  taken,  dissolved  in  a little  water, 
: cee  times  a day,  for  a child  between  six 
, .d  ten  years  old ; to  all  patients  under 
r.’,  half  of  each  powder,  dissolved  in 
li.ter  or  milk,  is  to  be  given  twice  or 
r .’ice  a day. 

(.  Care  must  be  taken  with  female  children 
' icted  with  rickets,  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
li  le,  any  malformation  of  the  bones  of 
: ! pelvis  or  hips,  by  keeping  the  child 
im  running  about,  so  as  to  ward  off 
Tf  -undue  weight  on  the  bones  of  that 
r’t,  and  in  aU  cases  anticipating  any 
i:  Iformation  as  far  as  possible  by  rubbing 
: limb,  and  applying  splints  to  keep  the 
1 les  from  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

L Children  who  are  old  enough  to  eat  raw 
: ;etable  matters  should  be  given  an 
. indant  supply  of  such  articles  as  let- 
e,  endive,  young  onions,  watercresscs, 
• lins,  grapes,  apples,  gooseberries,  •with 

■ iue  proportion  of  animal  food,  with 
: nty  of  bread,  rice,  potatoes,  and  milk 
.^uently  in  the  course  of  each  day. 

, 8,  with  change  of  air,  salt  water-  bath- 

, and  friction,  will,  if  persevered  in  for 
. ifficient  time,  effect  a perfect  cure,  by 
. igorating  the  constitution,  and  giving 
lack  the  salts  of  which  it  has  been 
viously  deprived. 

i lIGOliS. — A term  given  by  physicians, 

■ heir  descriptions  of  fevers  and  infhun- 
;ory  diseases,  to  those  sliuddering 
lets  experienced  by  the  iiatipnt  in  tlie 
Ik,  commonly  known  as  cold  chills, 
generally  one  of  the  earliest  syinp- 
ms  in  the  coming  on  of  a severe  attack 
illness. 
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IIIMA. — A slit  or  opening:  an  ana- 
tomical term  applied  to  the  narrow 
opening  into  the  larynx,  or  organ  of  voice, 
which,  bounded  on  each  side  by  vocal 
chords,  is  protected  above  by  the  small 
oval  cartilage  called  the  glottis,  the  open- 
ingr  cceiving  the  name  of  the  rima  glot- 
tidis.  See  Lautnx,  and  Digestion,  cut. 

RING,  EIXED.— It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that,  by  the  subsequent  swelling  of 
the  finger,  the  ring  worn  becomes  fixed, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  pass  the  joint.  In 
such  a case,  if  immersing  the  hand  for  some 
time  in  cold  water,  and  then  soaping  the 
finger  freely,  will  not  allow  it  to  be  worked 
off,  a piece  of  strong  thread  is  to  be  wound 
from  the  tip  of  the  finger  up  to  the  ring, 
under  which  the  thread  is  to  be  passed,  and 
then,  by  pulling  the  ring  forward  by  the 
thread  as  it  is  gradually  unwound,  the 
ring  is  by  this  means  very  often  brought 
off  the  finger  without  any  trouble. 

RINGWORM. — An  obstinate  cutane- 
ous affection  of  the  scalp,  to  which  child- 
ren are  more  subject  than  adults.  This 
eruption  appears  generally,  but  not 
always,  on  the  head  in  circular  patches,  or 
rings  of  a yellowish  colour,  the  ch’cum- 
ference  of  each  patch  being  dotted  with 
small  vesicular  elevations ; the  hair  be- 
comes discoloured,  dry,  and  falls  off;  the 
disease  in  all  its  conditions  being  ex- 
tremely contagious,  and  often  running 
througii  a whole  family  and  an  entire 
school  in  a very  short  time.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  disease,  the  erup- 
tion in  some  being  more  elevated  than  in 
others,  and  of  different  colours,  varying 
from  brown  to  a light  yellow.  The  seat 
of  this  disease  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
roots  of  the  hair,  and  the  eruption  itself 
to  be  induced  by  poor  or  insufficient  fooil, 
particularly  a long- continued  vegetable 
diet ; hence  the  prevalence  of  this  disease 
among  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  its 
rarity  among  those  of  the  well-fed  aud 
cleanly.  The  two  most  common  varieties 
of  this  disease  are  the  pustular  ami 
vesicular,  the  latter  being  the  most  casil  v 
treated. 

The  TRE.4.TMENT  should  commence  by 
covering  the  part  with  a succession  oi 
warm  bran  poultices  ; the  hair  is  then  i w 
bo  carefully  cut  quite  close,  both  above 
and  around  the  eruption.  Some  medical 
men  have  the  entire  head  shaved,  or  oiil\- 
round  the  part,  but  tliis  in  some  iustancr  : 
causes  considerable  irritation,  and  on  tin, ; 
account  is  not  always  strictly  necossan 
or  advisable.  The  hair  having  been  re- 
moved, and  the  ringworm  cleaned  ami 
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sootlie3  by  another  poultice,  it  is  to  be 
dressed  with  the  annexed  lotion  and  oint- 
ment, and  treated  by  giving  one  of  the 
following  powders  every  morning. 

Lotion. — Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  zinc ...  1 drachm. 
Elder-flower  water  . . 2 oimces. 
Dissolve.  Each  eruption  is  to  be  bathed 
with  a small  quantity  of  this  lotion  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

Ointment, — Take  of — 

Citron  ointment ...  1 di'achm. 

Spermaceti  cerate  . . 7 drachms. 

Creosote 15  di'ops. 

Mix  with  a bone  spatula,  and  every  night, 
at  bedtime,  dress  the  ringworm  with  a 
little  of  this  ointment,  spread  on  lint,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  a piece  of  oiled 
silk,  a close-fitting  nightcap  retaining  the 
dressing  in  its  position.  In  the  morning, 
on  removing  the  dressing,  the  eruption  is 
to  be  well  washed  with  a sponge,  warm 
water,  and  brown  soap,  the  part  dried, 
and  then  bathed  with  the  lotion,  the  ring- 
worm being  exposed  to  the  air  till  towards 
evening,  when  the  lotion  is  to  be  repeated, 
and  followed,  when  it  has  dried,  by  the 
ointment,  this  system  being  adopted  every 
day  till  the  disease  is  eradicated. 

Powders. — Take  of — 

Powdered  rhubarb. 

Powdered  scammony, 

of  each 12  grains. 

Powdered  jalap  ...  24  grains. 

Calomel 9 grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders : one 
powder  to  be  given  every  morning  to  a 
child  of  from  six  to  nine  year’s  of  age,  and 
Jialfoi  a powder  to  a child  from  three  to 
six  years  old ; and  from  half  a teaspoonful 
to  a teaspoonful  of  milk  of  sulphiu-,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  ages,  should  be  given 
once,  or,  where  the  disease  is  obstinate, 
twice  a week.  In  scrofulous  habits,  and 
where  there  is  much  debility,  steel  wine, 
or  quinine,  with  porter  or  wine,  should  be 
given  constantly.  Some  medical  men 
apply  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic, 
both  as  a lotion  and  an  ointment,  to  the 
ringworm,  but,  in  general,  the  less  pain- 
ful and  milder  practice  given  above  will 
answer  the  purpose ; should  it  not  do  so, 
however,  the  other  plan  may  then  be 
adopted.  In  all  cases  the  diet  should  be 
changed,  and  the  patient  fed  on  light  and 
nutritious  foods.  So  contagious  is  this 
disease  among  children,  that  the  strictest 
attention  is  necessary  in  keeping  the 
other  juveniles  of  the  family  or  school 
apart ; care,  too,  must  be  taken  that  the 
comb,  brush,  soap,  and  towel  employed 


for  the  afiected  child  are  not  made  use  of 
for  the  others,  but  kept  exclusively  apart. 
See  Scald  Head,  and  Scalp. 

RISUS  SARDONICUS.— A sardonic 
or  convulsive  laugh  or  smile, — a symptom, 
in  some  cases,  of  some  vegetable  poison- 
ing : a ghastly  convulsion  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face, — a peculiar  state  of  the  risible 
muscles,  which  sometimes  affects  children 
who  are  threatened  with  St.  Vitus’s  dance, 
or  are  irritated  by  worms,  or  labouring 
under  some  imdeveloped  affection  of  the 
brain  or  nervous  system:  the  extraordi- 
nary  grimaces  which  children  sometimes 
make,  without  being  conscious  of  what 
they  are  doing.  Parents  should  at  once 
take  note  of  this  sardonic  smde,  as  it  is 
called,  in  children,  and  have  the  cause  in- 
vestigated. 

RIVER  WATER.  See  Water. 

ROASTIN  G. — As  a means  of  cookery, 
this  process  ranks  second  to  boiling.  M'e  i 
have  already  spoken  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  this  method  of  cook- 
ing, under  Food,  which  see.  All  that  is  I 
now  necessary  to  add  to  the  subject  is  to  4 
impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that 
the  escape  of  the  juices  of  the  meat  while  ' 
cooking  is  quite  as  detrimental  to  its  ■ 
quality  as  if  the  joint  had  been  burnt  or 
dried  up,  and  that  the  best  way  to  cook 
meat,  and  yet  preserve  all  its  juices,  is  to 
baste  the  roast  from  the  beginning,  or  to 
encase  the  joint,  as  in  the  cooking  of  veni- 
son, with  a layer  of  barley  meal,  browning  • 
the  meat  at  the  last  minute,  after  the 
removal  of  the  cake  of  meal. 

ROBORANT. — Anything  strengthen- 
ing. JEmplastrum  rohorans  is  the  name 
of  an  adhesive  plaster,  made  with  the  j 
carbonate  of  iron,  and  commonly  called  • 
“ strengthening  plaster;”  its  only  claim  tO' 
such  a name,  however,  depends  upon  its 
adhesive  property,  and  in  its  supporting 
the  loins,  or  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
like  a pair  of  stays. 

ROCHE  ALUM. — A rock  alum,  of  a ; 


pinkish  colour,  brought  from  Syria,  and  ■ 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  common 
Sulphate  of  Alum,  which  see. 

ROCHELLE  SALTS. — A cooling  saline 
aperient,  known  in  pharmacy  as  the 
tartrate  of  potass  and  soda,  and  being 
destitute  of  the  bitter,  nauseous  taste  of 
the  principal  purgative  salines,  is  a very 
good  and  useful  aperient,  and  may  be 
given  with  great  advantage  to  children 
and  females,  where  moderate  action  on 
the  bowels  is  required.  The  Rochelle 
salts — so  named  from  the  place  where 
first  ciTstallized — form  the  chief  ingre- 
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|..^icnt  in  the  composition  of  a seidlitz 
fioowder,  and  when  given  to  children, 
i<  hther  in  water  or  the  infusion  of  .senna, 
I IS  a purgative,  the  dose  is  from  1 to  2 
I Irachms,  and  for  an  adult,  from  4 drachms 
r :o  1 ounce.  See  Seidlitz  Powdees. 

I ROE  OF  FISH.— The  roes  or  milts 
j ;)f  fish,  though  possessing  the  same 
j ■ iroperties  as  the  llesh  of  the  animal  to 
j j vhich  they  belong,  are  in  general  less 
j 1 jeneficial  as  an  aliment  to  the  invalid 
I han  the  fish  itself,  being  in  many  in- 
•;  tances  more  difficult  of  digestion,  a result 
f onsequent  on  the  presence  of  a larger 
i .(uantity  of  oil  than  the  strictly  muscular 
.-•arts.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the 
' ounds  as  well  as  the  roes  of  fishes,  and 
hey  should,  therefore,  only  be  partaken 
<:  f by  the  robust  and  hearty. 

ROLLER.  — The  name  given  by 
luurgcons  to  a bandage  rolled  up  and 
veady  for  use.  A roller  may  be  of  any 
1‘ngth  or  breadth.  See  Bandage. 

ROSA. — The  Rose,  which  see. 
ROSACE.®.  — The  Natural  order  of 
genus  of  plants  called  Rosa,  and 


ancient  name  for 


cry. 


le  ^ „„„„ 

* addition  to  yielding  all  the 

irieties  of  the  rose,  is  the  order  to  which 
le  cherry,  almond,  peach,  nectarine, 
I 'um,  apple,  quince,  pear,  mulberry’ 
ackberry,  &c.,  belong. 

I ROSAIC  ACID. — An  acid  said  to  be 
i.  und^  in  the  urinary  deposit  thrown 
k"  »wn  in  some  stages  of  fever, 
i;  ROSALIA.  — The 
arlet  fever. 

ROSE.  — The  Scotch  name  for 
ij  >elas. 

ROSE,  THE.  — There  are  several 
: rieties  of  this  beautiful  and  universally 
r ized  flower,  but  only  two  of  them  are 
ed  in  medicine — the  large,  full  red  rose, 
metimes  called  the  cabbage,  but  more 
j operly  known  as  the  hundred-leaved 
J ic  {Rosa  centifolia) ; and  the  common 
,!  Id  or  briar  rose,  whose  single  petals 
3 the  blossomings  of  the  oblong  fruit 
own  as  “heps,”  or  the  dog-rose'’( Rosa 
lina).  Both  those  varieties  are  em- 
)yed  medicinally,  from  their  possessing 
•ringent  properties ; the  dried  leaves 
the  centifolia  being  used  to  make  the 
usion  {hifusum  rosce  acidum),  prepared 
pouring  10  ounces  or  half  a pint  of 
lin^  water  on  2 drachms  of  rose  leaves, 

1 when  cold,  adding  1 drachm  of  diluted 
‘ pburic  acid,  — an  extremely  useful 
f mula,  either  as  a gargle,  or  as  a vehicle 
I the  exhibition  of  Epsom  salts.  A 
I iple  infusion  of  rose  leaves,  boiled  with 
! 3p  sugar,  and  properly  skimmed,  makes 
I «0.‘j 


the  article  known  as  the  syrup  of  roses 
{syrupus  rosce).  A confection  is  some- 
times made  of  the  petals  of  the  centifolia 
species ; but  the  preparation  in  general 
use  is  made  from  the  canine  variety,  and 
called  the  confection  of  the  dog-rose,  or 
heps  (confectio  rosce  canince),  made  by 
mixing  the  bruised  fruit  or  heps  with 
sugar.  This  preparation  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  astringent  electuary  for 
children,  in  doses  of  10,  16,  or  20  grains 
from  one  to  thi-ee  years,  and  in  quantities 
of  from  1 to  2 drachms  for  adults,  in  cases 
of  diarrhoea  or  dysentery, 

ROSEATE  POWDER.-A  cosmetic, 
used  principally  by  ladies  to  destroy  the 
redundancy  of  hair  which  occasionally 
appears  on  the  lip  and  chin.  In  its  full 
potency  this  preparation  is  very  dan- 
gerous, though  it  can  be  made  of  all 
strengths  : the  ingredients  are  the  yellow 
sulphuretqf  arsenic,  orpiment,  or  king’s 
yellow,  with  quicklime  and  starch,  the 
full  strength  being  one  part  of  the  arsenic 
to  ten  of  each  of  the  other  two. 

ROSEMARY  {Rosmarinus  officinalis). 
—This  strong,  aromatic,  and  stimulating 
plant,  so  common  in  our  gardens,  was  at 
one  time  in  great  esteem  as  a medicine 
m jaundice,  flatulence,  and  aflections 
proceeding  from  a torpid  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  but  is  now  nearly  ex- 
punged from  practice  as  an  internal 
remedy,  and,  indeed,  hardly  finds  a place 
as  an  external  agent,  in  the  consideration 
of  one  medical  man  in  twenty. 

From  the  large  quantity  of  essential 
Oil  yielded  by  the  rosemary  plant,  and 
from  its  warm,  aromatic,  and  stimulating 
properties,  rosemary  water  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  as  a carminative 
in  cases  of  colic  or  flatulence.  From  its 
stimulating  properties  when  applied  ex- 
ternally, it  forms  an  excellent  remedy  in 
cases  of  baldness,  as  in  the  following 
formulary.  Take  of — ° 

Castor  oil  .....  ounce. 
Essential  oil  of  bitter 

almonds 10  drops. 

Oil  of  rosemary  ...  1 draclim. 
Tincture  of  cantharidos  2 drachms. 

Mix.  The  roots  of  the  hair  arc  to  bo 
rubbed  with  this  preparation  night  and 
morning. 

ROSEOLA. — A name  given  to  several 
slight  eruptions  of  the  skin,  of  a rose 
colour,  chiefly  occurring  in  children  • and 
jiroceeding,  os  it  does,  from  some  cimditv 
in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  is  usually  easily 
corrected  by  a little  mild  aporient  or 
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common  oalino  medioino.  .neb  ‘be 
following.  “ 9 minces 

Infusion  of -senna  . • 2 ounces. 

Eochelle  salts  (m  ^ 

®?OSir-Tbe°L-de«od  exudation 

#SH”S4 

'S:'=Ss=^‘ 

ib  imparts  tenacity  and  j 

t?otATOE.— A muscle  ot  tne  lowei 
e Jem4"  wtse  function  is  to  roll  the 

^^IoTa'wIHE.— This  is  an  agreeable,' 

rllt’S  “ . tSiTobtoined  b, 

tbe  ooloming  n..tt»  f»» 
“ S‘Sl“0KMf;-  Tbe 

■ %?SbTTS 

once  famous  Eren  consisted  of 

coughs,  andJiDarsen  ^ 
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boiled  5ngi  The  uncertainty 

rrrng&v»,n.adeitalw.,. 

“ S m-Tbe  - 

old  surgical  . ^-hen  once 

ma7h?prevented  from  recurring 

reduced  may  be  p expedient 

a second  time,  „+ion  which  will 

of  exciting  an  the  sac  of 

cutoff  «bo«»f«>»bb“mon°.o  that  tbo 
the  hernia  and  This 

towel  can  ^ ^ tigatm-c 

Sdt-r.'|o£j|o.»dj 

of  IhfwaUs  oTlhe^ag  or  sac  of  the 
^“^imEEACIENTS  are  those  suhstanccs 

irritation  short  of  blister  S’  ,. 
of  asthma,  cold,  and  “ “S’ 

particularly  cllicacious.  This 


be  obtained  by  a poultice  of  equal  parts 
of  mustard  and  flour,  or  one  ot  mustard 
and  three  of  flour;  or  by  an  embrocation 
of  mustard  and  turpentine,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  of  the  first  to  eight  ot  the 
last  • or  by  a liniment  of  hartshorn  and 
ofl  in  equal  parts.  Eor  sprain  and  stiff 
joints,  such  a rubefacient  as  the  annexed 

""iit^rbySi  ot  empbo. 

cufSA  3 0»n«»  ot  ol»o  ob^. 
add  1 ounce  of  turpentine,  with  01^  ot 
rosemary  and  amber,  of  each  hdf  an 
onnZ-  and  lastly,  spirits  of  hartshorn, 
rounce.  ThispoLrfulembro^^^^^^ 
be  rubbed  well  m twice  a day,  and  the 
Netted  rag  laid  over  the  part,  and  tied 

on  with  a bandage.  _ i.-„_ 

Another  form  of  c^^^ter-irntation,  or 
vubefacience,  is  obtamed  by  what  are 

cSled  warning  pl“f ^°S"and 
of  litharge  plaster.  Burgundy  Pitch>  au^ 
Slister  plaster:  these,  when  applied  to 
the  chest,  are  admirable  means  of  rehevmg 
the  tightness  of  asthmas,  bronclnal  cougH 
and  long-standing  colds,  and  may  be 
worn  without  removal  for  several  weeks. 

pimples  is  estabhshed.  See  Coumek 

'®EUMATINCTOEIA.-The  botanical 

”EttSoLi“^*Tbl%“te..ioiml  oame 

ease  .“bed  tbc  Taws,^^^  ^ 

eve  (b«‘“''f  rank  odou, 

•“‘liatrbS?.  bo  P'J 

excellent  carminative, 

for  as  a bntci  stands  foremost 

uses  to  gjjj^ 

piSJared  by  ““cemBng 

before  strengthen  and 

promote  appeti  ’ ^ ^ ordinary 

give  tone  to  the  stomac 

form,  however,  m ;J^f^sion.  when,  if 
young  PC°I?*Vp  ttiiiogiu  thc  morn- 

ndniiiustcrcd  the  h Rucec-csion,  and 

iog  for  severa  ”'J‘‘^rpowdcr,  it 

thtm  followed  by  lui  aperient  1 
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j\.viU  be  found  most  beneficial  for  children 
ii.n  all  cases  of  worms.  To  females,  either 
1 1.  done  or  in  combination  with  pennyroyal, 
li  t acts  as  a very  effectual  emmenagogue. 
.'ifhe  powdered  leaves  and  the  expressed 
;;  uice  of  the  plant  are  sometimes  pre- 
I cribed ; but  the  best  form  in  which  it 
' 1 an  bo  taken  for  old  or  infirm  persons,  is 
j r IS  rue-gin,  and  for  children  and  females 
i ; n the  form  of  an  infusion.  Rue  is  said 
I ; o have  the  power  of  counteracting  the 
I i. longer  arising  from  the  bite  of  any 
' mnomous  reptile,  the  part  being  dressed 
vith  the  juice  of  the  plant,  and  the  patient 
f,  jiven  a few  of  the  fresh  leaves  to  eat. 
i Che  celebrated  antidote  of  Mithridates’, 
I if  which  he  daily  took  a certain  pro- 
1 )ortion  to  render  him  insensible  to  every 
f pecies  of  poison,  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
5 isted  chiefly  of  rue,  with  walnuts,  figs, 
I uniper  berries,  and  a httle  salt,  beaten 
I ogether,  and  taken  every  morning 
f asting. . 

RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN 
: DRESSING  WOUNDS,  &c.  — A few 
itiecessary  directions  to  prevent  confusion 
it.Jid  embarrassment  in  applying  surgical 
ifiressings  wall  not  be  out  of  place  in  this 
|r  >art  of  our  work,  though  under  Wounds 
|-  omething  more  expheit  will  be  given. 

Always  prepare  the  new  dressing  before 
ii'  emoving  the  old  one.  Always  have  hot 
la-  nd  cold  water  at  hand,  and  a vessel  in 
(r  /hich  to  place  the  foul  dressings.  Have 
lane  or  more  persons  ready  to  assist,  and 

I ?il  each  person  what  they  are  to  do  before 

I I ou  commence  (it  prevents  confusion)  : 
khus, — one  to  wash  out  and  hand  the 
rp'onges,  another  to  heat  the  adhesive 

faster,  or  hand  the  bandages  and  dress- 
Qgs,  and,  if  requisite,  a thhd  to  support 
he  limb,  &c.  Always  stand  on  the  out- 
ide  of  a limb  to  dress  it.  Place  the 
latient  in  as  easy  a position  as  possible,  so 
1 s not  to  fatigue  him.  Arrange  the  bed 
; fter  chan^ng  the  dressings ; but  in  some 
ases  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  so  before 
he  patient  is  placed  on  it.  Never  he  in  a 
; urry  when  applyUuj  dressings ; do  it 
, uietly.  When  a patient  requires  moving 
■ rom  one  bed  to  another,  the  best  way  is 
ir  a person  to  stand  on  each  side  of  the 
atient,  and  each  to  place  an  arm  behind 
is  back,  while  he  passes  his  arms  over 
heir  necks ; then  let  their  other  arms  bo 
assed  under  his  thighs,  and  by  holding 
‘ ach  other’s  hands  the  patient  can  be 
•lised  with  case,  and  removed  to  another 
^ ed.  If  the  leg  is  injured,  a third  person 
! lould  steady  it ; and  if  the  arm,  the  same 
e recaution  should  be  lulopted.  Sometimes 
605 


a stout  sheet  is  passed  under  the  person, 
and  by  several  people  holding  the  sides, 
the  patient  is  lifted  without  any  fatigue 
or  much  disturbance. 

RUM. — This  well-known  West  Indian 
spirit,  distilled  from  molasses  and  coarse 
sugar,  is,  when  new,  an  extremely  objec- 
tionable article  to  use,  and  should  be  care- 
fully shunned  by  all  till  fully  mellowed  by 
time  : when  properly  diluted  it  becomes  a 
valuable  stimulant,  when  medicinally  em- 
ployed, and  is  besides  a popular  remedy, 
mixed  with  honey  or  milk,  or  beaten  up 
with  eggs,  in  cases  of  cold,  hoarseness, 
cough,  or  influenza. 

RUMEX.— A family  of  plants  to  which 
the  sorrel  belongs. 

RUPIA. — A vesicular  eruptive  disease 
of  the  cuticle.  See  Skin,  Diseases  of. 

RUPTURE,  professionally  called 
hernia,  is  an  accidental  disease,  consist- 
ing, as  the  name  implies,  of  the  giving 
way,  tearing,  or  sudden  enlargement  of 
some  aperture,  by  which  some  internal 
part  or  organ  is  forced  out  through  the 
space  so  made ; such  accidents  being 
chiefly  confined  to  the  abdomen. 

Anatomically  considered,  a rupture  con- 
sists of  a tumour  formed  by  the  protrusion 
of  some  one  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
into  a kind  of  sac,  composed  of  a portion 
of  the  peritoneum,  which  is  pushed  before 
themi.  The  parts  of  the  abdomen  where 
these  accidents  most  frequently  take'place 
are  the  navel,  the  groin,  and  the  top  of 
the  thigh. 

The  causes  oi  rupture  are  hfting  heavy 
weights,  with  a sudden  action  of  the  body ; 
leaps,  and  falls,  especially  across  pieces  of 
timber,  trees,  or  roimd  substances,  pro- 
ducing a sudden  pressure  on  the  abdomen, 
or  much  straining  ; or  it  may  arise  from 
kicks  or  blows. 

The  ruptures  to  which  females  are  most 
frequently  subject  are  those  at  the  navel 
and  the  thigh,  or  as  the  latter  is  profes- 
sionally termed,  femoral  hernia/;  the 
organ  protruding  from  the  abdomen  at 
the  top  of  the  thigh,  but  only  showing  its 
extctnalsign  or  tumour  some  tw'oor  three 
inches  down  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the 
limb.  The  navel  or  Umbilical  Heenia 
is  in'  delicate  women  sonietimes  caused 
during  labour,  particularly  in  sevci'e  and 
protracted  cases ; it  however  more  fre- 
quently occurs  in  old-  age,  or  after  sixty, 
from  I’nlls  and  other  causes.  Sometimes 
indeed,  the  accident  is  congenital,  the 
child  being  born  with  a rupture  of  the 
navel,  or  it  results,  in  infancy,  from  origi- 
nal neglect  in  tying  the  navel  string.  IKo 
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Femoral  orCRURALllEENiA  occurs  most 
frequently  in  married  females,  seldom  in 
girls  and  unmarried  women ; and  in  nine- 
teen times  out  of  twenty,  in  women  wlio 
liavehad  several  children.  The  part  protru- 
ded,passing  out  of  the  abdomen  under  Pou- 
part’s  ligament,  on  one  of  the  broad  liga- 
ments of  the  uterus,  and  descending  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  artery  and 
vein,  presents  an  oblong  tumour  a little 
below  the  bend  of  the  thigh. 

Inguinal  Hernia,  or  Eupture. — This 
form  of  the  accident  may  be  said  to  be 
the  male  condition  of  the  disease,  a hun- 
dred males  being  affected  with  it  to  one 
female ; the  tumour  in  this  form  point- 
ing high  in  the  groin,  and  above  the 
scrotum  or  testis.  The  organ  protruded 
from  the  abdomen  in  this  form  of  rupture 
passes  more  or  less,  in  company  with  the 
spermatic  cord,  through  a small  trian- 
gular opening  between  the  fibres  of 
the  tendinous  aponeurosis,  covering  the 
abdomen;  and  after  passing  between 
some  of  the  muscular  tendons,  makes  its 
appearance  in  front  of  Poupart’s  ligament. 
In  old  men  of  a relaxed  habit  of  body, 
and  who  have  suffered  from  a rupture  for 
some  years,  the  aperture  becomes  so  en- 
larged that  the  protruded  portion  passes 
directly  into  the  scrotum.  Sometimes, 
when  the  cause  of  the  accident  has  been 
severe,  the  protruded  organ  passes  at  once 
into  the  testicle,  producing  what  is  known 
to  surgeons  as  Scrotal  Hernia.  In 
old  men  it  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
circumstance,  from  the  shifting  of  the 
truss  at  the  moment  of  attempting  to  lift 
some  weight,  for  the  wliole  of  the  alimen- 
tary viscera  to  pass  at  once  from  the 
abdomen  into  the  scrotum,  causing  a 
deadly  sickness  and  exhaustion,  and  com- 
pelling the  man  to  drop  to  the  gi'ound. 

The  symptoms  are  a sudden  sweUing, 
with  pain,  the  tumour  increasing  when 
the  person  stands,  and  becoming  smaller 
as  he  assumes  the  horizontal  posture,  and 
is  felt  with  greater  distinctness  when  the 
patient  coughs.  Euptui'cs  are  divided 
into  the  reducible  smA  irreducible, or  those 
where  the  protruded  organs  can  ho  put 
back  or  returned  without  resorting  to  an 
operation,  and  those  where  an  operation 
is  the  only  means  of  effeeting  a cure. 

The  only  diseases  for  which  a rupture 
could  he  mistaken  are  abscess,  aneurism, 
or  a common  tumour.  The  suddenness  of 
its  appearance,  and  the  absence  of  fluctua- 
tion, will,  however,  always  distinguish  a 
hernia  from  either.  Though  the  contents 
of  a rupture  is  gcner.ally  some  portion  of 


the  intestines,  it  sometimes  consists  only 
of  omentum,  or  the  caul  covering  the 
bowels,  or  a portion  of  omentum  with  an 
elbow  or  bend  of  some  part  of  the  bowel. 

Treatment  of  Reducible  Hernia. — The 
process  of  manipulation  by  which  sur- 
geons effect  the  reduction  of  ruptures  of 
this  class  is  called  taxis,  and  signifies  to 
put  in  order  or  adjust  by  means  of  the 
hand.  This  is  effected  by  placing  the 
patient  on  his  back,  drawing  up  the  legs 
so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  and  tendons  of 
the  part,  and  then  grasping  the  tumour 
with  the  right  thumb  and  fingers,  and, 
without  squeezing  or  unnecessary  pres- 
sure, slowly  drawing  out  the  tumour, 
while  the  points  of  the  fingers  gradually 
compress  it  at  its  upper  end  or  neck,  so 
as  to  allow  a small  portion  of  the  contents 
to  pass  up  at  a time,  the  principal  bulk 
of  the  swelling  being  kept  in  the  hollow 
or  palm  of  the  hand.  As  soon  as  the  first 
portion  has  passed,  the  bowels  within  the 
abdomen  will  assist  the  reduction  by  draw- 
ing up  the  protruded  portion:  in  this 
way  bit  by  bit  is  to  be  passed  till  the 
whole  has  disappeared. 

As  very  little  injury  will  induce  peri- 
toneal inflammation,  the  operator  cannot 
take  too  much  care  in  the  handling  of  a 
rupture,  and  must  on  no  account  push  at 
the  tumour,  or  knead  it  with  his  fingers, 
in  the  hope  of  driving  up  the  bowel  by  the 
force  of  such  useless  and  da7igerous  mani- 
pulations ; nor,  indeed,  must  he  persevere 
too  long  even  with  the  method  described, 
should  the  bowel  not  glide  up  after  a few 
steady  attempts  of  drawing  out  the  tumour 
as  already  explained,  for  u not  successful, 
other  means  must  be  adopted  before  re- 
peating the  taxis.  In  the  first  place,  ice, 
or  cloths  dipped  in  cold  lotions,  arc  to  bo 
applied  to  the  swelling,  and  il‘  the  patient 
is  strong  and  muscular,  means  must  bo 
taken  to  make  him  weak  and  powerless, 
at  least  for  a time,  so  as  to  obtain  complete 
relaxation  of  the  part ; this  result  may  be 
effected  in  fourivays, — by  bleedingtofaint- 
ing;  by  the  hot  bath ; by  giviag  a ^rain  of 
tartar  emetic  in  half  a tumblerful  of  water; 
and  by  an  injection  of  the  infusion  ot  to- 
bacco throw'll  up  the  rectum.  After  apply- 
ing the  ice  for  a few  minutes,  the  at  tempt 
at  reduction  should  be  repeated,  and 
if  still  unsuccessfully,  one  of  the  above 
means  adopted,  when  an  easy  passage  of 
the  bowel  back  to  the  abdomen  may  be 
calculated  upon.  A peculiar  gurgling 
noise  w'ill  always  apprise  the  operator  ot 
the  returning  of  the  bowel.  A\  hen  the 
I reduction  has  been  effected,  cold  lotions 
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feire  to  be  applied  for  a few  hours,  and 

loefore  the  patient  is  allowed  even  to  sit 
juip,  he  should  be  fitted  with  a truss,  which 
I ’'or  the  rest  of  his  life  he  should  wear, 
jt  ixcept  in  bed,  without  fail,  as  he  is  never 
jfc  ifterwards  to  be  considered  safe  for  one 
1 ninute  unless  supported  by  such  mecha- 
1 lical  means.  For  measurement  and  mode 
: 'f  application,  see  Truss. 

Treatment  of  Irreducible  Rupture. — 
iThis  condition  of  hernia  is  denominated 
>y  surgeons  incarceo'ated  or  strangulated 
uptm’e,  and  signifies  that  the  bowel  has 
•ecome  so  closely  wedged  into  or  im- 
lacted  in  the  aperture  through  which  it 
las  passed  or  only  entered,  that  it  cannot 
lossibly  be  forced  back  again  by  the 
.'■rdinary  means  of  taxis.  This  serious 
tate  of  affairs  is  very  quickly  demon- 
• trated,  almost  before  the  failure  of  the 
■irst  steps  of  reduction,  by  the  acuteness 
f the  pain  in  the  part,  its  tenderness  on 
'eing  handled,  the  tension  and  sensitive 
tate  of  the  abdomen  and  stomach,  and 
y the  vomiting  that  takes  place.  Indeed, 
o prone  is  the  peritoneum — a part  of 
.’hich  forms  the  sae  of  the  rupture — to 
ecome  inflamed,  that  if  the  surgeon  does 
ot  at  once  resort  to  an  operation,  hic- 
ough,  the  proof  that  mortification  has 
?t  in,  will  quickly  follow  the  vomit- 
I ig,  and  death  terminate  the  case ; a 
<-3sult  that  often  follows  in  a few  hoiu's. 

1 -s  this  operation  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
cult  in  surgery — so  many  important 
. 'gans  lying  in  the  way, — and  can  only  be 
' erformed  by  a skilful  surgeon,  it  will  be 
: nly  necessary  for  us  to  describe  briefly 
1 hat  is  done  in  such  cases ; merely  ob- 
)r\'ing  that  in  the  most  frequent  form  in 
■hich  operations  have  to  be  performed, 
lat  of  Incarceratkd  Inguinal  Her- 
lA.  the  spermatic  cord,  the  vas  deferens, 
nd  the  epigastric  artery  lie  so  close  to  the 
rotruding  bowel,  that  the  slightest  devia- 
on  of  the  knife  of  the  operator  might 
;ver  either ; the  patient  being  thereby 
lost  critically  and  seriously  endangered, 
heobject  in  operating  being  to  remove  the 
.ricture  or  cause  of  imprisonment  of  the 
owel,  the  surgeon  first  divides  the  skin 
ver  the  tumour  till  he  reaches  the  sac  of 
le  rupture ; this  he  proceeds  to  lay  open : 
len  comes  the  most  diflicult  part  of  the 
: leration,  the  cutting  the  neck  of  the  sac, 

, id  the  fascia  or  ligament,  through  the 
itural  opening  in  which  the  bowel  has 
;en  forced ; when  this  has  been  effected, 
id  the  bowel  released,  that  and  the  pc- 
toneal  sac  have  to  bo  carefully  pushed 
uck,  the  divided  parts  laid  in  their 


natural  order,  a stitch  or  two  placed  in 
the  external  flap,  the  part  dressed  with 
ivarm  water,  and  a sedative  given  to  the 
patient,  who  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet 
till  all  fear  of  after  consequences  has 
passed  away,  and  it  is  time  to  apply  the 
truss.  See  Truss. 

RUPTURE  OF  BLOODVESSELS.— 
The  coats  of  the  arteries  and  veins  some- 
times give  way  from  general  debility  and 
loss  of  vital  reproduction,  causing  their 
contents  to  be  effused  in  some  internal 
organ,  or  they  may  be  ruptured  by  blows 
or  accidents.  When  such  a result  takes 
place  in  the  stomach  it  is  called  hcema- 
temesis  ; in  the  lungs,  hcemoptisis  ; in  the 
nostrils,  epistaxis,  all  of  which  have  been 
treated  under  Hiemorrhage ; Blood,  Spit- 
ting of,  or  Vomiting  of  Blood,  which  see. 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  TENDONS.— 
The  tendon  of  most  importance,  and  the 
one  most  frequently  exposed  to  such  an 
accident,  is  the  tendo  Achillis,  or  the 
extensor  tendon  of  the  heel,  an  accident 
which  we  have  already  described  under 
the  head  of  Fracture. 

RU  SK. — A kind  of  biscuit,  but  thicker, 
made  of  the  best  flour,  and  baked  in  a 
very  quick  oven.  Rusks  make  an  excel- 
lent food  for  children  and  invalids,  and 
can  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  puddings, 
for  which  they  are  well  adapted. 

RUSSIAN  BATH. — These  baths  con- 
sist of  circular  chambers  filled  with  hot 
steam,  into  which  the  bather  enters  with 
very  little  transition,  and  is  immediately 
covered  with  a profuse  perspiration,  MEicii 
is  kept  up  for  a certain  time  by  throwing 
water  over  the  body,  which,  as  it  falls  on 
the  heated  floor,  sends  up  further  volumes 
of  steam.  From  this  state  of  heat  the 
Russian  is  in  the  habit  of  jiassing  into  a 
cold  bath,  or  plunging  into  cold  water. 
These  extremes  are  too  violent  for  English 
constitutions  generally.  See  Turkish 
Bath. 

RUTA  GRAVEOLENS.  — The  bo- 
tanical name  of  Rue,  which  see. 

RYE  (the  Secale  cereale). — This  plant, 
belonging  to  the  Graminacece,  or  Natural 
order  of  grasses,  produces  a very  plentiful 
and  useful  grain,  but  from  containing 
less  of  gluten  than  wheat,  is  not  nearly 
so  nutritious  as  that  grain,  or,  indeed, 
as  oats : it  makes,  however,  a very  good 
bread,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  those 
nations  who  feed  largely  upon  it,  though 
it  is  somewhat  apt  to  produce  diarrhoea. 
J'rom  the  large  quantity  of  spirit  this 
grain  yields,  it  is  now  very  extensively 
used  for  the  purposes  of  distillation.  A 
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porridge  made  of  rye  flour  is  regarded  as 
a good  diet  for  consumptive  patients. 

On  the  Continent  the  grain,  wlicn 
burnt,  is  used  as  a substitute  for  coffee. 
Bye,  while  in  the  ear,  is  very  subject  to 
disease,  by  which  the  grain  becomes  soft 
and  black,  a condition  equivalent  to 
mortification.  This  article,  called  ergot 
of  rye,  from  its  singular  and  specific 
action  on  the  womb  is  used  in  the 
practice  of  midwifery:  the  corn  itself, 
when  eaten  in  that  state,  produces  the 
most  serious  consequences  in  those  who 
pai'take  of  it.  See  Eegot  of  Eye. 


s 

S is  the  nineteenth  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  and  as  an  abbreviation  stands 
for  socius,  a eompanion,  and  for  socie- 
tatis,  of  or  belonging  to  a society;  as 
E.S.S.  {regicB  societatis  socius),  or  a 
fellow,  companion,  or  associate  of  the 
Eoyal  Society.  Again,  S.S.S.  {stratum 
super  stratum),  layer  above  layer.  Among 
physicians  the  letter  is  used  in  several 
ways,  as  in  directions  with  regard  to 
making  up  prescriptions,  where  S.A. 
stands  for  secundum  artem  (according  to' 
art,  in  a proper  manner) ; S.N.  {secuiiduin 
naturae),  according  to  nature.  As  a 
symbol  of  weight,  S.  stands  for  semis,  or 
half,  and  as  a numeral,  S signifies  the 
number  7. 

SABADILLA.  — A name  given  by 
botanists  to  the  seed-capsules  of  the 
Veratrum,  which  see. 

SABATIA  ANGULARIS.— The  name 
of  an  American  bitter  root,  used  as  a 
febrifuge  instead  of  cinchona,  but  much 
inferior  in  strength  and  efficacy  to  that 
article:  a species  of  gentian,  but  not  in 
use  in  this  country. 

SABINA.  — The  Latin  name  of  the 
Savine  Plant,  which  sec. 

SACCHAEUM. — Sugar,  which  see. 

_ SACEE  IGNIS.  — A sacred  or  holy 
fire : a name  formerly  given  to  an  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation  of  the  skin,  now 
known  as  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  the  rose,  or 
erysipelas.  Because  some  of  the  saints, 
from  their  abstinence,  ijenances,  and 
exposures,  wore  liable  to  this  disease, 
from  the  impoverished  state  of  tlieir 
blood,  their  devotees  attributed  it  to  a 
direct  visitation  from  beaven,  and,  regard- 
ing it  as  a sign  of  holy  ardour,  gave  it 
the  name  of  tlie  Sacred  Fire. 


SAGER  MORBUS. — Epilepsy,  or  the 
falling  sickness;  a disease  which  the 
ancients  considered  to  be  a visitation  sent 
specially  from  heaven. 

SAGER  MUSGULUS.— A name  gfven 
by  the  old  anatomists  to  a muscle  of  the 
os  sacriun,  running  imder  the  lo7igissimus 
do7’si. 

SAGE.  — This  beverage,  which  Shak- 
spere  has  immortalized  as  the  chief 
aliment  of  Falstalf,  was  a posset  of 
sherry.  That  sack  in  the  bard’s  time 
was  a general  name  for  the  white  wines 
brought  from  the  Canaries  (and  commonly 
called  Clary),  Candia,  Cyprus,  Malaga, 
and  all  parts  of  Spain,  there  is  no  longer 
an}'  doubt;  and  that  what  we  now  de- 
nominate sherry  was  then  universally 
understood  as  sherris  sack. 

In  those  days,  however,  old  people  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  drinking  their  wine 
cold,  but  took  their  cups  warm,  spiced, 
or  what  we  should  now  call  medicated. 
Sack  so  prepared  was  considered  not  only 
invigorating  to  the  brain,  but  strengthen- 
ing to  the  body,  cleansing  it  of  aU  crude 
and  hurtful  humom's,  and  thereby  adding 
to  the  length  of  life  and  the  happiness 
of  the  imbiber  of  such  cheering  and 
grateful  potations.  That  shen-y  was  the 
article  meant  as  sack  by  Falstaft’ is  proved 
by  his  exclamation,  “ There  is  lime  in 
this  sack,  villain !” — that  substance  being 
used  to  destroy  the  excess  of  acid  (the 
malic  acid)  occasionally  present  in  the 
best  sherry,  the  more  dangerous  article 
of  sugar  of  lead  being  now  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  following  receipt 
for  the  preparation  of  sack  posset,  left  us 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  is,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  actual  mixture  to  wliieh 
Shakspere  refers  wRen  he  makes  old  J ack 
say,— 

“ Brew  me  a pottle  of  sack  finely." 

Boil  a quart  of  cream  with  a quantum 
sufficit  of  sugar,  mace,  and  nutmeg;  take 
half  a pint  of  sack,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  ale,  and  boil  them  separately,  adding 
suflicient  sugar ; these  two  boiling  liquids 
are  now  to  be  mixed,  and  jioured  into  a 
pewter  basin  heated  as  hot  as  possible, 
covering  the  whole  with  a metal  plate,  also 
made  very  hot;  the  sack  is  then  allowed 
to  stand  by  the  fire  till  it  begins  to  sing, 
and  is  properly  mellowed.  Another  fonu 
of  making  sack  posset  was  sub.stituling 
a quart  of  milk  for  the  cream,  and  adding 
ton  eggs,  and  increasing  t he  wine  to  one 
j)int.  The  nutritious  qualities  and  medi- 
cinal cllbcts  of  cither  prejuiration  must 
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be  sufficiently  evident  to  every  reader, 
^d,  taken  at  bedtime,  would  prove  an 

iv  excellent  remedy  in  colds  and-intluenzas. 

SACRAL. — Belonging  to  the  sacrum, 
i or  back  part  of  the  hips.  The  sacral 
. /plexus,  sacral  artery,  sacral  muscles, 
i - so  named  from  their  situation  on  or  about 
:the — 

( SACRDM  OS,  OR  Saceed  Bone. — 

( The  broad  triangular  bone  which  forms 
:the  back' of  the  pelvis,  fitted  in  like  a 
wedge  between  the  ossa  innominata,  form- 
; ing  the  base  of  the  vertebral  column,  and 
: 'terminating  in  the  os  coccygis.  The  bone  ’ 
is  called  sacred  from  being  the  part  in 
. animals  usually  offered  up  in  sacrifices. 

SAFFLOWER,  oe  BASTARD 
'SAFFRON. — A plant,  native  of  Egypt, 
sometimes  used  as  a diaphoretic,  but 
chiefly  esteemed  for  the  rich  rose  coloui-, 
or  carmine,  obtained  by  treating  the  de- 
coction •with  a finely  powdered  French 
I chalk. 

SAFFRON  {Crocus  sativa).  — This 
■ well-known  substance  consists  of  the 
; pistils  of  the  common  crocus,  carefully 
■ <lried,  so  as  to  preserve  their  colour,  and 
sold  in  bright  yellow  or  golden-coloured 
: threads  under  thd  name  of  “ hay  saffron.” 
The  inferior  pistils  are  pressed  into  long 
‘ oblong  cakes,  and  vended  under  the  name 
> of  “ cake  saffron.” 

Formerly  saffron  was  much  esteemed 
;ns  a diaphoretic  and  as  a em’e  in  jaundice, 
but  is  now  only  used  as  a colouring 
. ingredient  in  mixtures,  or  in  the  prepara- 
■ tion  of  tinctures.  The  only  preparations 
■ of  this  article  retained  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia are  the  symp  {syrupus  croci), 
made  by  boiling  an  infusion  of  hay  saffron 
with  lump  sugar  till  of  a sufficient  thick- 
ness; and  a tincture  {tinctura  croci), 
chiefly  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

SAGAPENUM.  — A gum-resin  ob- 
tained from  the  plant  known  as'. the  giant 
fennel,  and  in  its  medicinal  properties  is 
a stimulant,  carminative,  and  antispas- 
modic,  and  possesses,  but  in  a very  much 
milder  form,  the  virtues  of  galbanura  and 
assafoetida;  its  dose,  when  employed, 
which  is  now  but  seldom,  being  from  6 
to  10  grains. 

SAGE.  — This  well-known  culinary 
herb  has  long  been  reno^vned  for  its 
aromatic,  carminative,  and  astringent 
properties,  and  has  been  much  employed 
as  a detergent  to  ill-conditioned  sores  and 
ulcers,  particularly  of  the  mouth.  It  is, 
however,  ns  a gargle,  cither  alone  or  with 
' vinegar,  alum,  catechu,  or  honey,  that 
' the  infusion  of  sage  is  of  the  greatest 
GOO 


value ; or  as  a wash  in  aphthous  eruptions 
of  the  mouth  that  it  will  be  found  of 
particular  efficacy.  Sage  tea,  as  the  in- 
fusion is  called,  may  be  made' of  any 
strength,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
affection  for  which  it  is  employed.  The 
essential  oil  obtained  from  the  fresh  plant 
has  long  been  esteemed  as  an  excellent 
embrocation,  with  sweet  oil  and  tur- 
pentine, in  chronic  rheumatism  of  the 
joints.  . 

SAGITTALIS  SUTURA.— A.  sagittal 
seam  or  suture.  The  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  one  of  the  connecting 
seams  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  one  bone 
being  dovetailed  into  another  by  innu- 
merable projecting  points  or  teeth,  like 
the  serrations  of  a saw,  enabling  the 
bones  to  lock  into  each  other  in  a close 
but  yielding  bond.  The  sagittal  or  ar>'otv- 
shaped  stiture  runs  along  the  top  of  the 
skull,  and  locks  together  the  two  side  or 
parietal  bones.  See  Suttjee, 

SAGO. — This  familiar  farinaceous  food 
consists  almost  enthely  of  starch,  and  is 
the  inner  pith  of  a species  of  palm,  the 
Sagns  Icevis,  or  sago  palm,  a native  of 
the  East  Indies,  particularly  of  the 
Moluccas,  where  it  grows  indigenous  in 
perfect  forests,  the  trees  averaging  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  with  a girth ' 
of  nearly  eighteen  feet  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  trunk.  The  mode  of  j^re- 
paration  is  to  saw  the  stem  into  con- 
venient sized  billets,  scoop  out  the  pith, 
mix  it  with  water  into  a paste,  and  then 
force  it  through  a coarse  sieve,  by  which 
it  obtains  its  granulated  appearance ; the 
fccula,  as  it  is  then  called,  is  dried  in  a 
furnace,  and  packed  for  exportation.  The 
Chinese  still  fuifher  purify  this  granula- 
tion, and  give  it  the  round,  beady  form 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  and  finally 
impart  to  it  that  pearly  dressing  so  much 
esteemed. 

As  an  article  of  diet  for  the  invalid  we 
have  frequently  spoken  favourably  of 
sago,  particularly  as  a thickening  for 
beef  tea,  mutton  broth,  and  other  invalid 
preparations. 

SAINT  ANTHONY’S  .FIRE,  oe 
ERYSIPELAS. — This  eruptive  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  has  already,  under  its 
most  general  nn7no.  Erysipelas,  been  fully 
coTisiilored,  and  to  that  heading  the  reader 
is  referred. 

The  other  most  frequent  names  of  ery- 
sipelas are  Saccr  Ignis  and  the  Rose,  which 
also  see. 

SAINT  JOHN’S  WORT.-An  herb, 

formerly  very  popular  for  its  supposed 
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marvellous  properties  in  curing  all  wounds 
of  a martial  kind,  for  which  purpose  it 
was  usetl  as  an  ointment  to  the  part,  and 
a decoction  of  the  seeds  or  leaves  made 
into  wine  given  internally.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  it  is  almost  unknown  in 
practice. 

SAINT  VITUS’S  DANCE  {Chorea 
Sancti  VUi). — This  is  one  of  the  purely 
nervous  diseases,  of  which  epilepsy  may 
be  taken  as  the  type.  Chorea,  like 
epilepsy,  depends  upon  great  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  generally 
occurs  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth 
year  of  age,  and,  although  sometimes 
enduring  for  life,  usually  ceases  about 
the  age  of  puberty. 

Though  occm’ring  in  the  weak  of  both 
sexes,  females  are  most  frequently  subject 
to  its  attacks.  The  causes  of  chorea  are 
very  often  imperfect  dentition,  or  worms, 
sudden  fright,  objects  of  horror,  or  what- 
soever violently  affects  the  mind  of  a 
Iverson  of  delicate  constitution ; and  some- 
times it  arises  from  injuries  directly  affect- 
ing the  cerebellum,  or  spinal  column. 

Symptoms. — These  come  on  with  mus- 
cular tremors  of  the  leg  and  arm  of  one 
side,  the  lower  extremity  first  being 
attacked  with  a general  weakness,  which 
causes  the  leg  in  time  to  drag, — the  foot, 
while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  at  rest,  being- 
convulsed  by  nervous  plunges  and  twitch- 
ings.  These  symptoms  become  in  time 
more  marked  and  violent,  the  dragging 
of  the  limb  becomes  more  complete,  the 
difficulty  to  move  it  greater,  and  when 
it  is  raised  from  the  ground  in  progression, 
the  muscular  actions  throw  it  into  the 
most  ludicrous  agitations.  The  same 
grotesque  motions  take  place  in  the  arm 
affected,  over  which  the  patient  seems  to 
have  no  control.  If  he  lifts  a cup  or 
vessel  of  drink  to  his  mouth,  unless  he 
seizes  his  affected  hand  with  the  sound 
one,  and  so  compels  it  to  perform  the 
intended  duty,  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
will  either  be  flung  over  his  own  head  or 
into  the  face  of  the  bystander.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
particularly  of  the  mouth,  are  also  in- 
volved, and  in  severe  cases  even  during 
sleep  arc  convulsed. 

Tkeatment. — The  first  object  is  to 
discover  the  exciting  cause,  and  by  proper 
remedies  remove  it.  This  done,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  physician  must  bo  directed 
to  restoring  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
and  giving  tone  to  the  nervous  system. 
The  bowels  must  bo  constantly  kept  in 
order,  either  by  occasional  doses  of  castor 


oil,  or  compound  rhubarb  pill,  if  llui 
patient  is  old  enough  to  swallow  pills, 
or  by  doses  of  lenitive  electuary,  and  for 
children  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
of  age  such  powders  as  the  following. 

Take  of — 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . 48  grains. 

Scammony  ....  36  grains. 

Calomel 24  grains. 

Jalap 48  grains. 

Cream  of  tartar ...  50  grains. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  twelve 
powders  for  a child  from  eight  to  ten 
years,  one  to  be  given  in  treacle  or  honey 
every  morning,  intermitting  occasionally 
if  they  act  too  strongly ; and  divide  int& 
eight  powders  for  a child  from  ten  to 
twelve  years,  to  be  given  in  the  same 
manner  and  time. 

The  strength  is  to  be  restored  by  the 
mineral  tonics,  such  as  zinc,  copper,  and 
silver,  as  shown  in  the  following  prescrip- 
tions. At  the  same  time  cod  liver  oil  and 
carbonate  of  iron  should  be  alternated 
with  the  piUs  prescribed  below.  The 
shower  bath  should  be  employed  daily, 
and  friction  along  the  spine  with  a rough 
towel  adopted  after  each  bath.  Cold  sea 
bathing,  change  of  air,  and  exercise,  form 
most  important  additions  to  the  treat- 
ment. 

Electricity  is  an  agent  of  such  value 
in  all  diseases  of  this  sort,  that  as  soon 
as  the  exciting  cause  has  been  removed, 
either  galvanism  or  electricity  in  shocks 
should  be  administered  daily,  or  one  of 
Pulvermacher’s  galvanic  chains  worn  on 
the  affected  limbs.  In  severe  cases  the 
system  may  be  roused  by  antispasmodics, 
and  occasional  injections  of  gruel  and 
turpentine,  and  in  extreme  cases  a blister 
on  the  spine,  with  strychnine.  Finally, 
the  diet  rnust  be  rich  and  invigorating. 

No.  1.  Tonic  Fills. — Take  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver,  re- 
duced to  powder  . . 4 grains. 

Rhubarb  powder  . . 20  grains. 

Ginger  powder  ...  20  grains. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  make  into  a mass 
with  extract  of  gentian,  and  divide  into 
twenty-four  pills : one  to  be  taken  three 
times  a day. 

No.  2.  Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  copper, 
finely  poivdered  . . 4 grains. 

Calumba  powder  . . 20  grains. 

Ginger  powder  . . .20  grains. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  make  into  a mass 
with  extract  of  gentian.  Divide  into 
twenty-four  pills : one  to  be  taken  three 
times  a dav*. 
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No.  3.  Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
purified  sulphate  of 
iron,  reduced  to  pow- 
der   12  grains. 

Ginger 20  grains. 

Ehubarb 20  grains. 

' Mix,  and  make  into  a naass  anth  extract 
of  gentian,  and  divide  into  twenty-four 
pills : to  be  taken  as  above. 

SAL. — The  Latin  name  for  Salt,  which 
see. 

SAL  ABSINTHII.  — Salt  of  worm- 
ivood ; the  carbonate  of  soda. 

SAL  AMMONIAC. — The  muriate  of 
immonia.  A salt  found  native  in  the 
. sulphur  pits  of  Pozzuolo,  in  Italy,  and 
1 other  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
loxtensively  manufactured  from  the 
• nanilre  of  camels,  and  in  Europe  from 
t soot,  bones,  oil,  and  salt,  and  chemically 
f insisting  of  ammonia  and  muriatic  acid. 
f-5al  ammoniac  derives  its  name  from 
» leing  originally  found  in  great  abundance 
p:  n the  Egyptian  sands  near  the  once 
i ;elebrated  temple  of  J upiter  Ammon. 

I Though  of  immense  use  in  the  aids, 

Iiarticularly  to  the  dyer,  to  give  brillianey 
o his  colours,  and  the  worker  in  metal, 

I-.  t being  especially  valuable  in  soldering, 
:t  is  only  employed  in  medicine  as  an 
t xternal  application  for  cooling  lotions. 
SALEP. — The  fecula  of  a plant  brought 
rom  the  East,  and  used  extensively  as 
’ n article  of  farinaceous  food,  answering 
I lost  effectually  all  the  purposes  of 
ipioca,  sago,  arrowroot,  &c.  In  this 
ountry  a salep  of  equal  quality  is  ob- 
ained  from  the  roots  of  the  common 
rchis,  prepared  in  a peculiar  manner, 
ried  in  an  oven,  and  then  reduced  to 
lowder. 

S.Vr.ICINE. — An  alkaloid  active  prin- 
iplc  obtained  from  the  willow  tree, — the 
alix,  as  the  plant  is  botanically  called, — 
nd  which  at  one  time  was  thought  to 
lossess  all  the  properties  of  quirrine.  Its 
i trength,  however,  is  much  below  that 
1;  f quinine,  and  its  effect  by  no  means  to 
' ■c  relied  on.  The  dose,  when  given  as 
’■  febrifuge,  is  from  10  to  30  grains;  as  a 
' onic,  from  2 to  3. 

' SALINE  DEAUGHTS.  — Cooling 
rinks,  either  made  with  foda,  potass, 
':,r  ammonia,  and  acidified  with  tartaric 
r citric  acid.  In  cases  of  fever,  sickness, 
i i r nausea,  the  benefit  afforded  by  a saline! 
I i raiight  is  often  of  the  most  decided 
1 haracter,  not  only  in  abating  the  heal 
! nd  fever,  but  in  correcting  the  irritable 
I mdition  of  the  stomach,  especially  in 


biliary  attacks.  When  the  carbonate  of 
soda  is  employed,  20  grains  of  soda*  dis- 
solved in  8 ounces  of  water  will  require 
15  grains  of  tartaric  acid.  If  carbonate 
of  potass  is  preferred,  .5  grains  of  potass 
to  20  grains  of  tartaric  acid  are  the  pro- 
portions necessary  to  secure  a grateful 
beverage.  When  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  employed,  20  grains  of  the  ammonia 
will  demand  the  same  amount  of  citric 
acid  to  neutralize  the  8 ounces  of  water, 
or  15  grains  of  tartai’ic  acid. 

In  all  cases  the  alkali  should  be  dissolved 
first,  and  the  acid  then  added,  the  draught 
being  taken  while  effervescence  is  going 
on;  or  the  acid  may  be  dissolved  in  one 
half  of  the  water,  and  the  alkali  in  the 
other,  and  both  solutions  mixed  and  drunk 
during  their  effervescence.  A teaspoonful 
of  syrup  of  lemon,  orange  peel,  or  capil- 
laire,  in  the  first  instance  itiixed  with  the 
water,  will  greatly  add  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  draught,  while  in  sickness  the 
same  amount  of  brandy  will  be  foimd  to 
allay  the  irritation  much  more  effectually. 

SALIVA. — One  of  the  most  important 
secretions  of  the  body,  and  not  only  a 
necessary  agent  in  the  proper  ai’ticula- 
tion  of  om-  words,  but  of  the  utmost 
importance  as  a solvent  for  our  food. 
Saliva  is  a thin,  watery  secretion  of  the 
salivary  organs,  and  consists  of  water, 
common  salt,  and  the  muriate  of  potass. 

SALIVAEY  CALCULUS.— The  large 
quantity  of  earthy  matter  contained  in 
the  saliva  is  in  time  deposited  on  the 
teeth,  producing  the  crust  known  as 
tartar.  This,  if  neglected,  gradually 
collects  round  the  ducts  of  the  salivary 
glands,  between  the  teeth  and  on  the  gums, 
preventing  the  effusion  of  saliva  into  the 
mouth,  causing  absorption  of  the  alveolar 
processes  of  the  jaw,  decay  of  the  teeth, 
an  ulcerated  state  of  the  gums,  and 
making  the  person’s  breath  intolerably 
offensive : besides  this,  the  mouth  is 
rendered  unsightly  to  a degree.  The 
treatment  of  such  a state  of  things  is 
very  simple,  and  consists  in  scaling  the 
teeth,  cleaning  the  moutli,  teeth,  and 
gums  with  a brush  and  powder,  or  a 
wash  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  giving  one  or 
two  doses  of  aperient  medicine, 
SALIVAEY  GLANDS.— The  system 
of  organs  which  supply  the  saliva,  so 
necessary  in  the  functions  of  mastication 
and  digestion,  are  situated  in  the  mouth, 
and  consist  of  the  parotid  (/lands  (one 
placed  in  cither  cheek,  between  the  car 
and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw),  tiio 
sHh-maxillavi/  r/lan  's,  one  under  each 
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side  of  the  jaw,  and  the  two  sub-lingual 
glands,  under  the  tongue;  in  all  six, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  mouth.  Be- 
sides acting  as  a mere  solvent  to  the  food 
swallowed,  saliva  exercises  a chemical 
action,  and  begins  one  of  the  most 
necessary . changes  in  the  process  of 
digestion — the  conversion  of  the  starch 
taken  at  each  meal  into  sugar.  The 
ammmt  of  saliva  secreted  daily  by  a 
healthy  man  is  estimated  at  between  16 
and  20  ounces.  As  every  ounce  of  this 
valuable  fluid  is  of  the  utmost  service  to 
the  animal  economy,  and  as  nature  never 
supplies  more  than  is  required,  it  will  be 
evident  how  injurious  must  be  the  habit 
of  chewing  and  spitting;  and  no  man 
who  has  a true  regard  for  his  health  will 
ever  think  of  smoking  if  it  necessitates 
a frequent  expectoration,  as  such  a practice 
must,  sooner  or  later,  lead  to  indigestion, 
hoUow  cheeks,  and  emaciation. 

SALIVATION,  OE  Pxtalism. — This 
disease  of  the  salivary  organs,  resulting 
in  an  inordinate  flow  of  saliva,  may  either 
proceed  from  the  masticating  of  some 
stimulating  root  or  bark,  or  it  may  arise 
from  the  absorption  of  some  mineral  or 
vegetable  substance,  acting  on  the  whole 
animal  economy,  and  causing  a softening 
and  enlargement  of  the  gums,  a loosen- 
ing of  the  teeth,  an  excessive  flow  of 
saliva,  and  a most  ofiensive  state  of  the 
breath.  Mezereon,  pelletory  root,  sorrel, 
tobacco,  and  many  other  plants  will 
produce  a temporary  salivation,  which, 
however,  subsides  as  soon  as  the  cause  is 
removed. 

The  chief  article  which  induces  con- 
stitutional salivation  is  mercury  in  all 
its  forms;  next,  copper,  antimony,  zinc, 
opium,  and  some  other  vegetables.  The 
best  treatment  in  salivation  is  to  act 
freely  on  the  bowels  by  saline  aperients ; 
give  a light,  soft  diet;  order  exposure 
in  a cool  atmosphere  and  a w'ell-ventilated 
room,  and  the  washing  of  the  mouth  fre- 
quently with  borax  and  water,  or  a weak 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

SALIX. — The  bark  of  several  varieties 
of  the  willow,  used  as  a tonic  when 
reduced  to  powder,  in  doses  of  from  half 
a drachm  to  a drachm.  An  infusion  of 
the  willow  bark  is  also  given  for  the 
same  object. 

SALMON. — This  well-known  fish  is 
one  of  the  rcd-lleshed  fresh-water  fishes, 
and  consequently  contains  more  oil  than 
the  white  or  salt-water  fish : on  this 
account  salmon,  though  one  of  the  most 
prized  and  delicious  of  our  fish,  is  as  an 


aliment  most  objectionable  for  invalids, 
or  persons  of  weak  digestion,  more  par- 
ticularly so  if  partaken  of  with  the  usual 
sauces,  and  is  especially  objectionable 
with  cucumbers ; indeed,  it  should  never 
be  partaken  of  by  any  individual  affected 
with  weak  digestion.  Even  in  its  dried 
state,  when  cooked  for  breakfast,  it  should 
be  shunned  as  a treacherous  friend. 

To  the  man  of  healthy  body  and  strength 
of  stomach,  however,  salmon  in  its  fresh 
state  is  an  article  of  diet  that  is  not  only 
rich  and  stimulating,  but  highly  nutritious. 
There  is  one  preparation  of  salmon,  how- 
ever, which  persons  with  even  the 
strongest  digestions  and  in  the  best  of 
health  should  avoid  as  an  actual  danger, 
namely,  pickled  salmon ; and  as  that 
article  is  most  prevalent  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  system,  by  the  use  of  fruits, 
the  change  of  season,  and  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  is  most  susceptible  of 
diarrheea,  from  its  proneness  to  produce 
relaxation,  which  may  eventuate  in  cholera, 
it  ought  to  be  strictly  avoided. 

SALT. — There  is  probably  no  subject 
in  the  whole  range  of  this  work,  or  con- 
nected with  the  physiology  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  of  more  importance  than 
the  commonplace  domestic  article  of 
salt  (the  muriate  of  soda,  or  by  modem 
chemists  named  the  chloride  of  sodium), 
We  have  already  in  a degree  shown,  under 
the  articles  Food  and  Diobstion,  what 
an  important  agent  it  is  in  that  last 
function  alone;  how  necessary  to  the 
true  vitality  of  the  blood ; and  how  largely 
it  enters  into  some  of  the  secretions.  Salt 
is  so  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  animal 
life,  that  no  creature  can  exist  long  with- 
out it,  and  man  least  of  all.  The  car- 
nivora, when  they  dart  on  their  prey, 
first  render  the  victim  powerless  by  a 
blow  on  the  head,  then,  fixing  their  fangs 
in  the  animal’s  t^oat,  voraciously  imbibe 
the  warm  blood  of  their  prey,  and  not 
till  they  have  sated  their  thirst  with  this 
saline  stream  do  they  attempt  to  appease 
their  appetite  with  the  flesh  of  the  animal 
they  have  killed.  The  carnivora,  there- 
fore, obtain  the  salt  necessary  to  their 
lives  from  the  blood  and  flesh  of  their 
prey. 

The  ruminating  animals,  however,  who 
cquall}'  require  this  necessary  article, 
obtain  it  from  the  natural  springs  of  the 
earth,  and  lick  the  soil  on  which  the 
crystals  have  been  evaporated.  Those 
frequented  places,  called  by  the  AmeriMns 
salt-licks,  to  which  the  doer  .and  otucr 
animals  resort,  arc  often  mado  traps  to 
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i ;atcli  the  unsuspecting  deer;  their  natural 
I fneinies,  knowing  their  partiality  for  the 
i-ialt,  lying  in  wait  for  their  coining,  and 
J-rom  behind  some  hush  or  tree  springing 
1 in  the  unsuspecting  animal  while  licking 
4 ip  the  salt.  We  have  shown,  under  Food, 
f hat  there  are  three  sets  of  materials  on 
‘ vhich  the  human  body  must  be  supported 
r ;o  insure  health  and  continuance  of  life, 

;■ — heat  - forming,  flesh  - forming,  and 
p nineral  foods.  If  we  feed  a dog  or  man 
f m tlie  first  or  second  exclusively — the 
^ leat-forming,  of  which  butter  is  the 
t ype,  and  the  flesh-forming,  of  which 
I laseine  or  cheese  is  the  symbol, — either 
1 ;he  man  or  the  animal  will  assuredly  die, 
— those  two  orders  alone,  however  rich 
: ind  nutritious,  being  unable  to  support 
1 :he  wear  and  tear  and  the  exigencies  of 

Iife ; but  if  to  a due  mixture  of  both  we 
idd  a just  proportion  of  mineral  or  earthy 
. salts,  we  impart  to  the  system  all  it 
•equires,  and  insure  a perfect  digestion, 
■vith  health  and  strength. 

Of  all  these  earthy  particles  common 
=.  alt  is  one  of  the  most  important.  These 
• salts  either  being  extracted  from  the  food 
aken  into  the  stomach,  or  absorbed  into 
he  system  from  the  rinds  or  pith  of  raw 
rruit,  from  crude  vegetables,  such  as 
s;  alads,  cucumbers,  onions,  watercresses, 

. f.fec.,  and  also  in  part  acquired  from  the 
"vater  we  drink.  It  is  the  absence  of 
I l.  hese  mineral  salts  from  the  body  which 
1 woduces  that  condition  of  the  system 
"vhich  results  in  rickets,  or  mollities 
r issium,  and  the  excess  of  them,  par- 
I jt  icularly  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  which 
i:  nduces  that  putrescent  condition  of  the 
! I )ody  known  as  scurvy.  Of  all  the  salts 
! i vhich  enter  into  the  body  of  man,  the 
'hloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  is 
t ;he  only  article  which  the  system,  acquii'es 
lirectly  from  tlie  mineral  kingdom  or 
! Tom  nature;  all  the  others  we  obtain 
■rom  plants  or  animals, — in  other  words, 

. .Torn  our  animal  and  vegetable  foods. 
' Salt  determines  the  life  and  form  of  all 
I j ;hat  exists  in  the  ocean ; for  if  wo  could 
I withdraw  the  chloride  of  sodium  from 
■ :he  sea,  all  its  inhabitants  would  directly 
jhange  their  nature,  and  become  like 
•oach,  bream,  carp,  and  pilto,  or  fresh- 
water fish,  while  the  seaweed  and  marine 
: • ilants  would  be  changed  into  grass,  rushes, 
. ind  the  vegetation  only  proper  to  ponds 
. ind  rivers. 

! '•  This  fact  will  convey  a more  perfect 
; dea  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
i i lalt  in  the  economy  of  human  life  than 
I iny  otlicr  example  we  could  advance. 
6 Id 


Next  to  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  salt  is  the  most  largely  found  mineral 
constituent  of  the  human  body,  3 drachms 
being  the  proportion  in  each  gallon — old 
measure — of  the  blood.  We  need  not 
here  enter  upon  the  physiological  or 
chemical  effects  of  salt  on  the  system; 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  acts  as 
a tonic  to  the  stomach,  promotes  digestion, 
and  is  necessary  to  the  healthy  perform- 
ance of  many  of  our  functions. 

Salt  is  one  of  the  most  widely  spread 
and  plentiful  minerals  which  the  earth 
gives  for  the  use  of  man.  All  the  water 
of  the  ocean  derives  its  saline  taste  from 
salt : many  springs  are  completely  satu- 
rated with  it,  and  are  hence  called  “ brine 
springs ;”  and  it  also  exists  crystallized  in 
beds  within  the  earth,  of  immense  thick- 
ness, and  extending  for  miles  each  way. 

The  salt  mines  of  Cheshire  are  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  in  England, 
and  in  some  places  the  stratum  or  layer 
of  salt  is  more  than  a hundred  feet  thick, 
perfectly  white,  and  crystallized.  Salt  is 
not  a simple  body,  but  is  composed  of 
two  simple  bodies  or  elements — chlorine 
and  sodium ; hence  it  is  called  by  chemists 
the  chloride  of  sodium.  It  can  be  formed 
by  putting  carbonate  of  soda  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  (sometimes  called  muriatic 
acid)  until  no  more  effervescence  takes 
place ; the  result  will  taste  salt,  and  yield 
pure  salt  on  evaporation. 

The  waters  of  the  sea  are  in  some  places 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
shallow  hollows  dug  out  of  the  beach; 
the  product  is^alled  “ bay  salt,”  and  is 
very  impure.  J3ut  the  chief  part  of  the 
salt  of  commerce  is  procured  by  evapo- 
rating the  water  of  brine  springs ; this 
water  is  pumped  up  into  lai'ge  ii'on 
cisterns,  placed  beneath  slight  sheds,  to 
keep  off  the  rain,  and  having  flues 
running  beneath  them.  The  fli'st  im- 
purities are  thrown  away,  and  as  evapo- 
ration goes  on  the  salt  crystallizes,  and 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  in  a 
line  white  powder;  this  is  taken  out  with 
wooden  shovels,  and  jilaced  in  conical 
vessels,  with  a hole  beneath  to  drain  off 
the  moisture ; it  is  then  dried  by  means 
of  stoves,  and  is  tit  for  use.  '\Vhen  no 
more  salt  falls  down,  the  im))uro  liquor, 
called  “ bittern,”  is  drawn  off,  and  used 
to  procure  Epsom  salts,  by  mixing  it 
with  Bulplmric  acid.  The  bittern  con- 
tains cliloride  of  magnesium,  and  this  the 
sulphuric  acid  changes  into  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  which,  purified,  forms  Epsom 
' salts. 
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About  half  a million  tons  of  salt  are 
made  in  England  every  year.  Salt, 
besides  its  general  use  as  a condiment, 
and  in  preserving  food  for  storing  ships, 
&c.,  is  also  used  for  several  manufacturing 
purposes.  By  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and 
heating  it,  the  acid  called  “ hydrochloric  ” 
is  given  olF,  which  is  largely  used  for 
many  purposes ; but  the  chief  use  made 
of  salt  by  manufacturing  chemists  is  to 
prepare  soda  for  cleansing  and  soap- 
making. 

Medicinally  considered,  salt  acts  on 
the  human  body  as  a tonic  and  condiment, 
an  emetic,  a purgative,  and  as  a dis- 
infectant. For  the  first  purposes  we 
take  it  with  most  of  our  meals ; as  an 
emetic,  a teaspoonful  dissolved  in  half  a 
pint  of  warm  water  will  produce  vomiting 
when  no  other  remedy  of  the  kind  is  at 
hand,  while  twice  that  amount  will  be 
found  to  act  on  the  bowels  as  a purgative. 
An  injection  of  warm  water  and  salt  is 
sometimes  used  to  expel  the  round  worms 
{lumbrici)  from  the  colon  and  large  in- 
testines. 

Sulphuric  acid  poured  on  salt,  by  liber- 
ating the  chlorine  gas,  is  sometimes  used 
as  a disinfectant  where  no  other  agent 
can  be  procured,  to  destroy  the  foetid 
odour  of  an  apartment.  As  an  antiseptib, 
to  preserve  fresh  provisions,  salt  is  of  the 
utmost  importance ; though  in  preserving 
the  animal  fibre  from  decay  it  is  always 
at  the  sacrifice  of  much  of  the  animal 
juices,  and  the  nutritious  virtue  of  the 
meat  so  preserved. 

SALT  BEEF,  oe  SALTED  PRO- 
VISIONS, however  carefully  boiled,  are 
not  capable  of  supplying  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  recruiting  the  system.  Salt 
beef  or  salt  pork,  if  constituting  the 
principal  food  of  man  for  any  length  of 
time,  induces  scuiwy  in  its  most  violent 
form. 

This  does  not  arise  from  anything 
abstracted  from  the  flesh  during  the 
process  of  boiling,  but  from  the  loss 
which  had  previously  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  salting  process.  AVhen 
a piece  of  meat  is  covered  with  salt,  or 
immersed  in  brine,  the  salt  penel rates 
the  whole  fibre  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
juices  contained  within  are  drawn  out, 
and  mix  with  the  brine ; the  salts  of 
potass  contained  in  it  are  exchanged  and 
superseded  by  those  of  soda,  derived  from 
the  salt  with  which  it  has  been  cured. 
Now,  as  a constant  supply  of  potass  is 
required  in  the  system  to  renew  the 
muscular  fibre,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 


want  of  it  must  be  attended  by  some 
derangement  of  the  health,  and  hence 
the  benefit  derived  from  taking  vegetables, 
which,  by  sujjplying  potass,  make  up  for 
the  want  of  this  alkali  in  the  meat : it  is 
this  on  shipboard  that  causes  those  who 
live  on  salt  meat  to  be  affected  with 
scurvy. 

SALTPETRE  (Nitre,  or  the  Nitrate 
of  Potass) . — This  extremely  useful  salt  is 
largely  used  in  practice  as  a cooling 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic  medicine,  in 
cases  of  fevers  and  affections  of  th& 
bladder  or  kidneys,  and  is  also  prescribed 
in  diluents  and  beverages  where  much 
thirst  and  heat  are  present.  It  is  also 
of  great  benefit  as  an  expectorant  in 
combination  with  camphor  water  and 
tartrate  of  antimony.  The  dose  of 
powdered  nitre  for  an  adult  is  from  & 
to  10  grains,  and  for  a child  from  two 
to  four  years  from  3 to  5 grains.  If 
taken  in  excess,  saltpetre  acts  as  an 
irritant  poison,  and  must  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly. See  Nitke,  and  Poisons. 

SALTS.  — Though  by  this  term  the 
common  purgative  article,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts,  is  generally 
understood,  chemists  are  in  the  habit  of 
defining  a salt  to  be  a compound  of  an 
acid  and  an  alkali,  or  some  salifiable  base. 
Any  substance  in  a state  of  crystallization, 
is  denominated  a salt. 

SALUTARY  DETERSIVE  DROPS. 
— A secret  medicine,  used  for  syphilis, 
and  said  to  owe  its  efficacy  to  corrosive 
sublimate. 

SALVATELLA. — A large  vein  in  the 
foot,  from  which  the  surgeons  of  the  last 
century  were  in  the  habit  of  bleeding 
their  patients,  before  that  practice  fell 
into  disuse. 

SALVE. — A name  given  to  any  cerate, 
ointment,  or  unctuous  compound. 

SAL  VOLATILE,  or  Vol.vtile 
Salts.  — The  carbonate  of  ammonia^ 
commonly  called  stone  hartshorn,  or 
Baker’s  salts.  See  Ammonia,  and 
Hartshorn. 

SAL  VOLATILE,  SPIRITS  OF.— 
This  well-known  and  useful  medicine, 
professionally  called  the  aromatic  spirits 
of  ammonia  {spiritus  ammonia;  aro- 
maticus),  is  used  both  as  a stimulant  and 
autispasmodic,  and  is  given  with  great 
benefit  in  cases  of  hysteria,  fainting,  sick- 
ness, exhaustion,  or  any  case  of  nervous 
excitement  or  depression. 

Spirit  of  sal  volatile  is  usually  presenbed 
in  combination  with  sj)irits  of  lavender, 
camphor  julep,  and  sometimes  ether. 
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. accordinor  to  the  intention  for  which  it  is 
.jjiven.  The  spirit  of  sal  volatile  is  pre- 
pared by  distilling  the  essential  oils  of 
nutmeg  and  lemon,  rectified  spirits,  and 
spirits  of  ammonia,  from  a glass  retort. 
The  dose  of  this  spirit  is  from  20  to  60 
drops  in  water,  either  alone  or  with  the 
articles  already  named. 

SAMBUCliS  EBULUS.  — The  bo- 
tanical name  of  the  dwarf  elder,  as  the 
Samhticns  nigra  is  of  the  black  or  common 
■elder  tree.  See  Elder. 

SAMPHIRE. — Anumbelliferous  plant, 

. growing  in  considerable  abundance  on  the 
chalky  cliffs  along  the  south  coast  of 
England,  and  which,  from  its  warm, 
aromatic,  and  stimulating  qualities,  is 
used  as  a pickle  and  condiment,  — for 
which  purpose,  indeed,  it  is  admii-ably 
adapted. 

SANDAL  OR  RED  SANDERS 
WOOD  (botanically  known  as  the 
Pterocarjjus  santolinus). — There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  plant,  the  red  and  the 
w'hite.  The  plant  is  only  used  as  a dye- 
stuff, or  to  colour  tooth-powders. 

SANDRAC.  — A gum-resin,  formerly 
in  use  among  medical  men  as  an  astrin- 
gent, but  now  only  employed  in  the  arts, 
•and  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish. 

SANGUIEICATIO  N.--Blood- 
■ making ; another  term  for  chylification, 
or  that  function  of  the  body  by  which  the 
chyle  is  converted  into  blood. 

SANGUINEOUS  APOPLEXY.  — 
Apoplexy.  A term  sometimes  used  as  a 
distinction  from  the  apoplexy  of  old  age, 
or  serous  apoplexy.  See  Apoplext. 

SANGUIS.— Blood. 

SANIES.  — Gore ; a thin,  foetid  dis- 
charge, in  which  an  unhealthy  pus  is 
mixed  with  blood  .nnd  lymph. 

SANTOMINE. — The  active  priociple 
of  wormseed. 

SANTONICA  ARTEMISIA.  — The 
botanical  name  of  wormseed,  a useful 
medicine,  when  reduced  to  powder,  for  the 
cure  of  worms  in  children.  See  Worm- 
seed. 

SAPHENA. — The  large  vein  of  the  log, 
a continuation  of  the  crural  or  femoral 
vein,  which  finally  expends  itself  in  the 
foot;  so  called  from  being  easily  visible 
below  the  skin. 

SAPO,  SOAP.  — Sapo  Hispaniola, 
Spanish  or  Castile  soap.  See  Soap. 

SAPONARIA,  or  the  common  English 
plant  known  as  Soap-wort.  A vegetable 
which,  when  boiled,  gives  out  so  much 
mucilage  and  potass,  that  it  can  bo  easily 
beaten  into  a lather.  As  a diuretic,  in. 
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affections  of  the  kidneys,  it  was  foimerly 
given  in  decoction,  and  with  good  effect, 
though  now  neglected. 

SAPONARIA  VACCARIA.  — Cow 
Basil. 

SARCOCELE.  — A fleshy,  scirrhous 
tumour  of  the  testicle. 

SARCOMA. — A fleshy  tumoiu’  and  ex- 
crescence. Such  tumours  may  occur  on 
any  part  of  the  body. 

SARDONIC  LAUGH.— A convulsive 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  a 
forced,  unnatural  laugh : an  effect,  the 
result  of  some  nervous  derangement.  See 
Risus  Sardonicds. 

SARSAPARILLA. — This  esteemed  and 
valuable  article  of  medicine  is  the  long, 
fibrous  root  of  a rough  bindweed  plant, 
growing  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  low, 
moist  ground  near  the  banks  of  rivers ; 
and  though  indigenous  to  the  south  of  the 
American  continent,  is  produced  in  more 


perfect  condition  in  Jamaica  than  in  any 
other  locality,  cither  of  South  or  Central 
America. 

The  botanical  name  of  sarsaparilla  is 
Similao',  and  though  there  are  several 
varieties  of  the  plant,  that  most  esteemed 
for  its  medicinal  virtues  is  the  Similax 
syphilitica. 

Medical  Properties  and  Prepa- 
rations.— Sarsaparilla,  called  by  the 
S])uniards  sarze,  andollicinully  sarset,  acts 
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on  the  system  as  a tonic,  corrective,  alter- 
ative, and  diaphoretic,  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  given;  but  is  most 
beneficial  in  what  is  called  secondary 
syphilis,  in  all  obstinate  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, and  as  a tonic  to  the  convalescent 
from  rheumatism,  fever,  or  any  pro- 
strating disease.  The  preparations  kept 
in  the  shops  are, — the  split  root ; the  pow- 
der of  the  dried  root,  the  adult  dose  of 
which  is  from  1 scruple  to  1^  drachm 
twice  a day,  and  from  10  to  20  grains  for 
children.  The  simple  decoction,  made  by 
boiling  ounces  of  the  root  in  1^  pint 
of  water  till  it  becomes  a pint ; the  dose 
of  which  is  half  a tumblerful  three  times  a 
day.  The  compound  decoction,  called  the 
Lisbon  Diet  Drink,  made  by  boiling  2^ 
ounces  of  sarsaparilla,  2 drachms  of  sassa- 
fras, 2 drachms  of  guaiacum  shavings,  2 
or  3 di’achms  of  liquorice  root,  and  1 
drachm  of  mezereon  bark  in  pints  of 
water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  1 pint ; the  full 
adult  dose  of  which  is  from  a wineglassful 
to  half  a tumblerful  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
The  last  preparation  is  the  liquid  extract, 
which,  being  made  with  spirit,  will  keep 
for  a length  of  time  without  injm’y  to  its 
virtues.  The  dose  of  this  preparation  is 
from  1 to  4)  drachms  twice  a day.  This 
is  a very  useful  form  of  the  drug  for 
children  to  take,  the  dose  from  two  to  six 
years  of  age  being  from  half  a drachm  to 
1 drachm,  night  and  morning.  The  active 
principle  of  sarsaparilla  resides  in  a crys- 
talline substance,  called  either  sarsapa- 
rillin  or  similicine. 

SAETOEIUS. — The  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  a muscle  on  the  inside  of 
each  thigh,  whose  funetion  is  to  cross  one 
leg  over  the  other,  or  adduct  each  limb. 
As  this  is  the  muscle  used  by  tailors  in 
sitting  cross-legged,  anatomists  have 
named  it,  from  sartor,  a tailor,  sartorius. 

SASSAFEAS,  OK  Saxafkas  (the  Sas- 
safras officinale  of  the  Pharmacopoeia). — 
The  tree  which  supplies  the  aromatic- 
chips  which,  under  the  name  of  sassafras, 
are  used  to  give  flavour  to  decoctions  or 
infusions,  is  a native  of  South  and  Central 
America.  Though  supposed  to  possess 
diaphoretic  and  stomachic  properties,  few 
medical  men  place  any  reliance  on  such 
virtues,  and  cliielly  use  it  to  give  an  aro- 
matic flavour  to  their  hitler  mixtures.  It 
only  enters  into  the  formula  of  the  com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  An  es- 
sential oil,  obtained  by  distillation  from 
the  eliip.s,  is  sometimes  employed  in  ex- 
pectorant emulsions,  in  the  projiortion  of 
0 or  10  drops  to  an  8-ouncc  mixture. 


SASSAGNA. — A kind  of  macaroni, 
made  with  the  best  wheaten  flour  and  the 
white  of  eggs,  and  used  in  soups  and 
boiled  milk,  as  a light  and  nourishing 
food  for  invalids,  especially  for  supper. 

It  is  usually  sold  in  thin,  broad  ribbons,, 
by  which  it  may  always  be  distinguished 
from  macaroni  or  vermicelli. 

SASSOLINE. — A ciystallized  boracic- 
acid,  found  on  the  margin  of  the  hot 
springs  of  Sasso,  in  Italy. 

SATELLITE  VEIXS. — Another  name- 
for  the  vencB  comites,  or  attendant  veins 
on  the  bronchial  artery. 

SATUEATIOE.  — A chemical  term, 
signifying  a fluid  which  has  absorbed  as 
much  of  an  article  as  it  can  hold  in  solu- 
tion. If  a quantity  of  salt  be  gradually 
added  to  a glass  of  water,  and  the  liquid 
stirred  after  each  addition  till  the  fresh 
supply  is  dissolved,  the  water  will  even- 
tually become  so  loaded  or  charged  with 
salt,  that  all  fresh  additions,  instead  of 
being  taken  up  by  the  water,  will  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  just  as  they  were 
put  in.  When  the  fluid  has  reached  the 
point  at  which  it  can  dissolve  or  hold  na 
more,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated. 

SATTJENTJS. — The  name  given  by  the 
old  chemists  to  lead ; hence  the  still 
popular  name  of  saccharum  saturni,  or- 
sugar  of  lead. 

SATYEIASIS. — A species  of  mono- 
mania, attacking  both  sexes,  but  more 
frequently  the  male  ; the  masculine  form 
of  nymphomania.  Cullen,  and  other- 
nosologists,  have  ranked  this  disease  as  a 
madness,  and  according  as  the  insatiable- 
passion  shows  itself  in  man,  it  has  been 
termed  satyriasis  furens,  and  nympho- 
mania furihunda  when  atfecting  the 
other  sex. 

SAUEE  KEADT.  See  Soue  Krout. 

SAUSAGES. — This  popular  form  of 
food,  when  home-made,  and  prepared  with 
fresh  beef  or  pork,  and  bread,  is  as  good 
and  savoury  a food  as  can  be  partaken  of 
by  persons  of  healthy  digestion ; but 
either  fresh  or  smoked,  is  decidedly  ob- 
jectionable for  the  invalid,  or  one  suffer- 
ing from  a weak  and  irritable  stomach. 

German  sausage.s,  from  being  made 
from  the  viscera  of  animals,  mixed  with 
blood,  garlic,  spice,  meal,  fat,  and  otlior, 
articles,  and  then  highly  dried,  arc  articles 
whieh  should  be  eaten  with  great  re.-jerve 
and  caution.  Even  when  the  ingredients 
i arc  fresh  in  the  first  instance,  they  are, 
from  the  nature  of  their  sub.stanci-.s.  tho- 
modc  of  ])reparation,  and  the  time  they 
arc  often  kept  before  consumption.  ]>arli- 
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oularly  liable  to  pass  into  fermentation 
and  become  putrescent,  in  which  state 
when  partaken  of  they  act  on  the  system 
as  an  irritant  poison,  and  often  produce 
very  serious  consequences.  The  black 
puddings  made  in  this  country,  on  ac- 
count of  the  blood  they  contain,  are  also 
liable,  when  long  kept,  to  become  rancid 
and  poisonous. 

SAVINE.  — The  Juniperus  sabina. 
The  savine  is  a common  shrub,  a native 
of  this  country,  and  cultivated  in  most  of 
our  cottage  gardens.  Though  at  one  time 
holding  a high  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
as  a plant  of  great  medicinal  virtue,  it  is 
now  but  seldom  used  in  practice,  at  least 
as  an  internal  remedy.  Savine  acts  on  the 
system  as  a stimulant,  cathartic,  and  an 
extremely  powerful  emmenagogue,  pro- 
ducing an  almost  immediate  influence  on 
the  womb,  and  is  the  nearest  drug,  in  its 
expulsive  action  on  that  organ,  to  secale 
which  we  possess.  On  this  account  it  has 
been  too  frequently  employed  by  the  un- 
scrupulous as  a means  of  producing  mis- 
carriage or  abortion.  The  fresh  and  the 
dried  tops  of  the  plant  are  kept  for  the 
purposes  of  infusion;  an  oil  is  also 
obtained  from  the  plant,  which,  dropped 
on  sugar  and  rubbed  down  with  gum  into 
an  emulsion,  is  sometimes  given  as  an 
emmenagogue;  and  a tincture,  for  the 
same  purpose,  now  finds  a place  in  the 
new  Pharmacopceia. 

The  most  generally  used  preparation  of 
savine  is  the  ointment  made  of  the  juice 
and  leaves,  employed  as  a stimulant  to 
indolent  ulcers,  and  as  an  issue  ointment, 
to  keep  open  a blister,  the  raw  surface 
being  dressed  with  the  savine  ointment  for 
as  many  days  as  are  necessary  to  establish 
a free  discharge. 

SAXIFEAGE. — A genus  of  medicinal 
plants.  See  Sabsafeas. 

SCABIES, — The  itch,  from  scabo,  to 
scratch;  a scabby  eruption  on  the  skin. 
There  are  four  varieties  of  this  disease, — 
the  scabies  papulijbrmis,  an  inflamed  pa- 
pular eruption,  discharging  a thick  yellow 
pus ; scabies  lympliatica,  an  intensely 
itching  eruption  of  transparent  pustules, 
appearing  on  the  wrists'  back  of  the 
hamis,  between  the  fingers,  feet,  ankles, 
and  toes,  and  als^i  in  the  groin,  armpits, 
and  bends  of  the  elbows  and  thighs; 
scabies  puruletUa, — this  form  appears 
in  elevated  yellow  pustules,  inflamed 
round  their  bases,  and  which  eventually 
break  and  ulcerate;  and  lastly,  scabies 
cacheclica,  which  combines  all  the  featured 
of  all  the  other  varieties,  and  generally 
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affects  the  entire  body.  As  the  name  im- 
plies, this  is  a form  of  the  disease  that 
depends  on  m-eat  bodily  prostration  and 
constitutional  impurity.  For  the  treat- 
ment of  Itch,  see  Skix,  Diseases  of. 

SCALD  (SCALLED)  HEAD.— An 
eruptive  disease  of  the  scalp ; a scaly  or 
scabbed  head.  In  this  disease  the  head 
is  completely  covered  with  scabs  and  sores, 
which  usually  break  out  in  scrofulous 
children  when  the  child  is  teething. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  this  disgusting  disease 
commence  with  large  soft  patches,  slightly 
flattened,  with  irregular  margins,  and 
slightly  inflamed  bases.  Patches  of  the 
pustules,  which  are  numerous,  unite  and 
form  crusts  or  scabs,  which  in  time  consti- 
tute a dense  continuous  covering  over  the 
entire  head.  Aprof  use  acrid  discharge  soon 
after  follows,  most  ofiensive  to  the  nostrils, 
in  which  vermin  are  quickly  generated; 
the  hair  is  matted  together  with  scabs, 
and  the  whole  head  filthy  in  the  extreme. 

The  TEEATMENT  consists  in  first  shaving 
the  head,  and  washing  the  scalp  with  soap 
and  water,  applying  every  night  a httle  of 
either  of  the  two  following  ointments,  wash- 
ing the  head  in  the  morning  clean  from 
all  grease,  lightly  dusting  the  scalp  with 
violet  powder,  and  giving  one  of  the  pow- 
ders prescribed  below  every  morning. 

No.  1.  Ointments. — Take  of — 
Spermaceti  cerate  . . 1 ounce. 

Creosote 40  drops. 

Mix. — No.  2.  Take  of — 

Citron  ointment  . . 1 drachm. 

Spermaceti  cerate  . . 7 drachms. 

Mix  with  a bone  spatula. 

Powders. — Take  of — 

Powdered  rhubarb  . .24  grains. 
Grey  powder  ...  15  grains. 
Precipitated  sulphate 
of  antimony  ...  12  grains. 

Mix : divide  into  twelve  powders  for  a 
child  from  one  to  two  }-ears  old ; into  nine 
powders  for  a child  from  two  to  three 
years ; into  six  for  a child  from  three  to 
six  years  of  age.  One  powder  to  be  given 
every  morning  in  each  instance.  From 
10  to  20  grains  of  powdered  sarsaparilla 
may  also  be  given  twice  a day. 

SCALDS.— The  consequences  resulting 
from  accidents  with  boiling  water  are  so 
exactly  similar  to  those  produced  by  fire, 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  repeat  what 
we  have  already  said  under  Burns,  the 
treatment  being  precisely  analogous. 
'When  the  scalding  has  raised  a blister, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  it ; but, 
as  in  bums,  wrap  the  part  instantly  in 
cotton  wool  or  wadding,  in  fact  anything 
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tliat  will  cxcliulo  tlie  air  as  quickly  as 
possible  from  tho  injury.  Wc  beg  in  this 
place  to  impress  on  the  memory  of  the 
reader,  that  any  burn  or  scald  instantly 
enveloped  in  wool  or  wadding  may  be 
safely  and  confidently  left  so,  no  other  ap- 
plication being  necessary,  if  the  exclusion 
of  the  air  has  been  quick  and  effectual.  A 
burn  or  scald,  once  wrapped  up,  should 
not  be  undone  or  examined  till  it  is  time 
to  remove  the  covering  altogether. 

The  drinking  of  boiling  water  from 
tea-kettles  or  teapots,  by  children,  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  of  all  accidents  of  this 
natui’e ; severe  inflammation  of  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  gullet  instantly  fol- 
lows, which  often  produces  effusion  or  con- 
gestion of  tho  lungs,  or  a form  of  croup 
that  rapidly  proves  fatal.  All  that  can  be 
done  in  such  a case  is  to  draw  the  excess 
of  blood  from  the  seat  of  the  injury  by 
hot  water  to  the  feet,  cold  lotions  applied 
to  the  throat,  and  by  giving  an  emulsion 
of  oil,  gum,  and  honey,  with  laudanum,  if 
the  child  is  old  enough  to  be  so  treated. 
See  Bueus. 

SCALENUM. — A triangle,  from  whieh 
we  derive — 

SCALENI. — The  name  of  three  trian- 
gular-shaped muscles  of  the  thorax,  which- 
rise  from  the  ribs  and  are  inserted  in  the 
skull  and  transverse  processes  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae.  Their  office  is  to  assist 
in  bending  the  head  and  neck,  as  in 
bowing. 

SCALP. — The  thick,  loose  cuticle  that 
covers  the  cranium  or  skull,  and  con- 
nected with  the  peri-cranium  by  loose 
cellular  tissue.  The  scalp  is  liable  to 
many  diseases,  and  several  accidents ; 
among  the  former  are  those  eruptive  afl’ce- 
tions  which  it  shares  in  common  with  the 
skin  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  such  as  dan- 
driff,  impetigo,  scalled  head,  ringworm, 
&c.  It  is  also  liable  to  tumours  of  many 
kinds,  particularly  encysted  tumours, 
which  are  very  common  to  tho  scalp,  and 
require  an  operation  to  remove  them  en- 
tirely, cyst  and  all : this  is  effected  by 
making  an  incision  through  the  integu- 
ments, grasping  the  sac  of  the  tumour 
with  a pair  of  forceps,  and  dragging  tho 
cyst  out.  Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as 
five  or  six  of  such  tumours  existing  at  one 
time  on  the  head ; in  whicli  case  only  one,  i 
or  at  most  two  of  them,  should  bo  operated 
on  at  one  time,  in  case  of  erysipelas  super- 
vening. 

Contusions,  bruises,  lacerations,  and 
incisions  are  among  tho  most  common 
accidents  to  which  tho  scalp  is  liable  ;j 


any  one  of  which  may  be  followed  by  in- 
flammation, suppuration,  and  sometimes 
by  sloughing  of  the  part,  not  unfrcquently 
extending  the  inflammatory  action  to  the 
brain  beneath. 

We  have  already  described  how  acci- 
dents of  the  above  description  are  to  be 
treated,  we  have  only  here  to  observe 
that  the  same  treatment,  in  general,  is  to 
be  adopted  with  the  scalp  as  with  other 
parts  of  tile  body.  The  part  is  first  to  be 
washed  with  warm  water,  the  hair  cut 
closely  otf  all  round  the  injury,  all  dirt 
carefully  removed,  the  torn,  crumpled,  or 
cut  edges  pressed  by  the  sponge  or  fin- 
gers, flat,  and  into  their  natural  situations, 
the  whole  gently  dried,  and  the  lips  of  the 
wound  kept  together  by  a few  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  a fold  or  two  of  lint  laid 
above,  and  a bandage,  if  necessary,  or  a 
handkerchief,  applied  to  keep  all  in  order. 
When  the  cut  or  laceration  is  long,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  use  the  needle,  and 
join  the  edges  by  one  or  two  stitches ; but 
great  judgment  is  necessar}*  in  putting 
stitches  in  the»scalp,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  erysipelas. 

When  the  injury  is  a bruise  or  contu- 
sion, warm  fomcntations,appliedon  piline, 
are  to  be  continued  for  several  hours,’  tiU 
al  1 tenderness  and  pain  have  subsided.  In 
all  cases,  the  patient  must  be  kept  per- 
fectly quiet  and  still,  a low  diet  given,  and 
an  aperient  pill,  with  saline  draughts,  re- 
peated at  intervals  of  four  or  six  hours  for 
several  times.  When  accidents  to  the 
scalp  occur  to  persons  of  a full  or  gross 
habit  of  body,  it  is  often  necessary  to  take 
some  blood  from  the  arm  as  a precau- 
tionary measure,  or  lower  the  system  by 
tartar  emetic  and  Epsom  salts.  Inflam- 
mation of  tho  brain,  and  erysipelas  of  the 
scalp,  are  in  all  cases  the  two  groat 
dangers  to  be  dreaded. 

As  a wash  for  the  scalp  in  many  of  the 
eruptive  diseases  of  children,  a strong 
solution  of  borax  and  water,  or  tho  sub- 
carbonate of  potass  (salts  of  tartar),  in  tho 
proportion  of  1 drachm  of  the  alkali  to  4 
ounces  of  water,  will  be  found  very  often, 
with  a little  cooling  medicine,  to  cfl'ect  a 
complete  cure. 

SOALl’EL. — A surgical  instrument;  a 
long-bladed  knife,  with  fixed  handle,  used 
both  in  operating  and  in  dissection. 

SCALY  DISEASES.— An  order  of 
cutaneous  alfcctions  in  AV  illans’  arrange- 
ment. 

SCAAIMOIS  V. — A gum-resin,  llie  pro- 
duct of  the  Conroh-uhi.^  scamvwniinn, 
a shrubbv  i)laut,  a native  of  Syria  and 
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?.  jabia.  Scammony  is  one  of  the  best  of 
j.ur  resinous  purgatives,  being  less  drastic 
i nd  irritating  than  aloes,  and  more 
■ lanageable  than  colocynth  or  jalap, 
cammony  is  a simple  purgative,  and 
! cts  exclusively  on  the  small  intestines, 

,i  nd,  according  to  the  amount  of  it  em- 
■loyed,  is  either  a laxative,  purgative,  or 
. cathartic,  and  on  this  account  it  enters 
rnto  many  of  the  preparations  of  the 
il  -Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  a great  favourite 
• vith  most  medical  men  for  children, 
f Though  kept  in  the  fonn  of  the  gum- 
if  esin,  it  is  in  the  condition  of  powder  that 
f t is  most  generally  used;  the  adult  dose 
toeing  from  5 to  12  grains,  while  for 
t -bildi-en,  according  to  the  age,  from  one  to 
t hree  years,  the  dose  is  1 or  3 gi-ains.  The 
4 lew  Pharmacopoeia  orders  a confection  of 
i cammony.  made  of  ginger,  oil  of  cara- 
C vay,  oil  of  cloves,  scammony,  honey,  and 
^ yrup,  of  which  the  dose  for  a child  of  two 
i;  ’ears  of  age  would  be  5 grains.  The 
f compound  scammony  powder,  composed 
i )f  powdered  scammony,  jalap,  and  ginger, 
i-3  a very  useful  form  of  giving  this  drug. 
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As  an  aperient  powder  for  children,  the 
following  formulary  will  insure  a mild 
and  general  action  on  the  bowels. 

Take  of— 

Powdered  scammony  . .3  grains. 
Powdered  jalap  ...  0 grains. 

Powdered  ginger  . . 2 grains. 

Grey  powder  ....  3 grains. 
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Mix : make  a powder  for  a child  of  eight 
years. 

SCAPHOID,  OR  Boat-shaped.  — A 
name  given  to  some  small  bones  and 
cavities  of  bones,  from  their  fancied  re- 
semblance to  a little  boat.  Sometimes 
called  Navicular. 

SCAPULA. — The  bladebone.  A flat, 
triangular  bone,  with  a long  crest  or  ridge 
running  along  its  whole  outer  surface. 
One  extremity  of  this  bone,  scooped  into 
a hollow,  and  called  the  Glenoid  cavity, 
serves  to  articulate  the  head  of  the  bone 
of  the  arm,  while  the  extreme  point  of 
the  spinous  ridge  overlaps  the  joint  to 
form  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 

SCAPULAHY. — The  name  of  a band- 
age for  the  shoulders,  used  in  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  scapula. 

SCAIIF  SKIN. — The  epidermis;  the 
delicate,  transparent,  and  insensible  tex- 
ture spread  over  the  cutis,  or  true  skin. 
See  Skin. 

SCARIFICATION.  — Cutting  the 
skin,  as  in  cupping,  when  the  points  of 
twelve  or  eighteen  lancets  are  rapidly 
passed  over  the  cuticle,  inflicting  as  many 
superficial  cuts  or  scratches,  through 
which  the  blood  starts  on  the  application 
of  the  exhausted  cupping-glasses.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  scarify  the  skin 
in  cases  of  anasarca,  or  general  dropsy 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  excess  of 
water,  which,  if  not  provided  with  an  exit, 
would  often  burst  the  cuticle.  The  cutting 
of  infants’  gums,  to  permit  the  coming 
through  of  the  tooth,  is  also  called  scari- 
fication— a term,  however,  which  is  only 
applicable  when  the  mere  skin  of  the  gum 
holds  down  the  tooth;  but  when,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  the  firm  texture  of 
the  gum  itself  has  to  be  cut  to  allow  of 
the  escape  of  the  imprisoned  tooth,  the 
term  lancing  is  more  applicable  than  that 
of  scarification. 

SO  A.  R LATIN  A.  — The  professional 
name  of  scarlet  fever. 

SCARLET  FEVER.  — This  disease, 
formerly  called  rosalia,  rubeola  rosalia, 
febris  rubra,  and  now  scarlatina,  though 
generally  regarded  as  an  affection  of  child- 
hood, not  unfrcqucntly  attacks  persons  in 
the  prime  of  life,  or  at  least  of  an  adult 
ago. 

Next  to  measles,  there  is  no  disease  of 
juvenile  life  for  which  the  mother  enter- 
tains a greater  apprehension  than  that  of 
scarlet  lever,  so  tedious  and  disheartening 
are  many  of  its  seqxielce,  or  after  conse- 
quences. Much  of  this  fear,  however,  is 
quite  unnecessary;  for  if  proper  care  is 
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taken  of  the  patient,  and  the  disease 
treated  on  rational  principles,  scarlatina 
is  as  manageable  an  affection  as  any  the 
medical  man  is  called  on  to  prescribe 
for. 

Physicians  have  divided  scarlatina  into 
several  kinds  or  varieties.  Without  con- 
fusing our  subject  by  many  subdivisions, 
the  following  arrangement,  we  believe, 
will  be  found  to  embrace  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  the  disease : — 1st, 
scarlatina  simplex,  the  mild  or  simple 
form  of  scarlet  fever ; 2nd,  scarlatina 
maligna,  the  severe  or  malignant  form  of 
the  disease. 

1st.  SCAELATINA  SIMPLEX. — The 
symptoms  of  this  condition  of  the  disease 
commence  with  cold  chills  or  rigors, 
nausea,  thirst,  hot  skin,  a quick  pulse, 
accompaniecj.  with  dilficulty  of  swallowing 
and  breathings  a coated  tongue,  showing 
through  its  white  fur  innumerable  elevated 
specks — the  erect  papillas  of  the  tongue, 
— which,  standing  up  in  minute  red  points, 
give  the  centre  of  the  tongue  a speckled 
appearance.  This  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  disease.  To  these 
symptoms  are  added  lassitude,  weariness, 
pain  in  the  head,  constipated  bowels,  and 
scanty  and  high-coloured  water.  On  the 
third  day,  a bright  efflorescence,  or  rash 
of  minute  red  points,  makes  its  appear- 
ance, fii’st  on  the  neck  and  bosom,  in  a 
few  hours  extending  to  the  body,  back, 
and  extremities,  but  appearing  much 
thicker  and  deeper  in  colom-  on  the  arm, 
elbow,  or  side,  or  wherever  the  patient 
has,  by  laying  or  pressure,  made  it  more 
vivid.  At  first  the  skin  is  smooth,  the 
fingers  being  unable  to  detect  any  rough- 
ness on  the  surface  where  the  rash  ap- 
pears. As  the  disease  advances,  however, 
a perceptible  roughness  can  be  felt,  caused 
by  the  elevation  of  the  inflamed  cuticle. 
The  appearance  of  the  rash  in  scarlatina 
has  been  likened  to  the  coloiu’  of  the  shell 
of  the  boiled  lobster,  a characteristic  to 
which  it  bears  a very  close  resemblance. 
About  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  eruption 
begins  to  decline,  becoming  gp'adually 
fainter,  till  about  the  eighth  it  entirely 
disappears.  The  first  and  the  last  symp- 
tom in  this  disease  is  the  sore  throat  and 
difEculty  of  swallowing,  and  this,  with 
the  thirst  and  heat,  always  becomes  more 
severe  as  evening  approaches. 

The  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  is,  os  ive 
have  already  said,  simple;  but  still  it 
requires  to  bo  decisive,  and  must  begin  by 
putting  tlic  patient  into  a large,  well- 
ventilated  room ; throwing  from  the  bed 


all  excess  of  clothes,  such  as  blankets,  and 
keeping  both  the  apartment  and  the 
patient’s  body  cool.  k^Tien  the  heat  of 
the  skin  is  great,  the  rash  comes  out  with 
difficulty,  and  the  breathing  is  oppressed 
and  heavy,  the  patient  is  to  be  stripped, 
and  sponged  all  over  the  body  quickly 
with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  or  with  tepid 
water ; or  he  may  be  placed  in  a tub,  and 
a few  basins  of  tepid  water,  or  vinegar 
and  water,  poured  over  the  breast  and 
shoulders.  Whichever  plan  has  been 
adopted,  and  that  plan  performed  quickly, 
a blanket  is  to  be  instantly  wrapped  round 
the  body,  and,  so  enveloped,  the  patient 
is  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  left  imdistm'bed 
for  at  least  two  hours.  As  soon  as  possible, 
a hot  bran  poultice  should  be  passed  com- 
pletely round  the  throat,  and  repeated  as 
often  as  it  becomes  cold,  and  so  continued 
for  the  whole  of  the  first  six  days.  A low 
diet,  with  cooling  acidulated  drinks,  must 
be  enjoined,  and,  for  an  adult,  a compound 
colocynth  pill  is  to  be  taken  once  or  twice 
during  the  height  of  the  fever,  followed 
by  a Seidlitz  powder,  made  with  double 
the  usual  quantity  of  Rochelle  salts  in 
each.  For  children,  a few  aperient  pow- 
ders, such  as  those  below,  -with  every  other 
day  a small  quantity  of  the  infusion  of 
seima,  in  which  Rochelle  salts  has  been 
dissolved,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm 
of  salts  to  an  ounce  of  the  infusion,  is  all 
that  in  general  is  required. 

Aperient  Fozoders. — Take  of — 

Cream  of  tartar  ...  2 scruples. 

Powdered  jalap  ...  48  grains. 

Powdered  scammony  . 36  grains. 

Grey  powder  ....  24  grains. 

Ginger  powder  ...  12  grains. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  twelve 
powders  for  a child  of  six  years,  mto  nine 
powders  for  a ehtld  of  eight  or  nine  years, 
and  into  six  powders  for  a child  of  twelve 
years  of  age;  one  powder  being  given  every 
morning,  or  every  second  morning,  as  the 
state  of  the  bowels  and  the  heat  of  the 
skin  seem  to  demand. 

2nd.  ScAELATiXA  Maligxa,  or  Axgi- 
XOSA. — The  symptoms  in  this  form  of  the 
disease  are  in  every  respect  the  same  as 
those  already  given  under  the  mild  form, 
only  in  each  mstance  more  aggravated, 
and  more  rapid  in  their  coming  on.  The 
soreness  of  the  throat  is  excessive,  attended 
with  stiffness  of  the  neck,  and  frequently 
with  swelling  of  the  glands  and  tonsil.®, 
the  whole  of  the  moiith  and  fauces,  when 
examined,  being  discovered  in  a highly 
inflamed  and  tumid  state.  The  heat  of 
the  skin  is  painful,  and  the  thirst  inordi- 
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late.  The  eruption  often  assumes  a 
1 .triped  appearance,  looking  like  belts  of  a 
i:  lark  purple  colour.  Sometimes  the  rash 
. 'ccedes,  then  reappears,  and  again  fades ; 
ir  :he  face  and  neck  is  swollen,  the  difficulty 
' if  breathing  is  very  great,  and  an  acrid 
I lischarge  of  phlegm  and  mucus  from  the 
mouth  excoriates  the  adjacent  parts ; the 
i head  soon  suffers,  and  delirium  not  un- 
: frequently  follows. 

The  treatmmit  in  the  malignant  form 
] demands  even  more  prompt  attention  than 
that  accorded  to  the  other.  Though 
1:  general  bleeding  is  inadmissible,  local  de- 
I pletion  is  often  necessary,  and  the  appli- 
[ cation  of  four,  six,  or  eight  leeches,  if  an 
adult,  on  the  throat,  or  one  or  two  on  the 
breast- bone  of  a child,  is  often  of  the  best 
effect.  A blister  to  the  throat,  and  an 
embrocation  for  the  chest  and  back  of  the 
rneck,  composed  of  hartshorn,  turpentine, 
iand  oil,  is  to  be  used,  and  should  the 
blister  not  have  been  employed,  the  em- 
brocation is  to  be  carried  round  the  throat, 
;and  a warm  bran  poultice  laid  on  the  part 
I -wet  with  the  liniment;  at  the  same 
I ■ time,  acid  gargles,  such  as  the  infusion  of 
r roses,  with  an  excess  of  acid  and  cayenne 
V vinegar,  as  in  the  formulary  given  below, 

I:  must  be  employed.  Take  of — 

Infusion  of  rose  leaves  bh  oimces. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid.  20  drops. 
Cayenne  vinegar  . . . ^ ounce. 

Mix,  and  make  a gargle  for  an  adult,  to 
I be  used  every  four  hours.  See  Vinegae. 

’ The  feet  must  be  kept  hot,  the  body  cool, 

. and  the  patient’s  room  well  ventilated. 
'Some  medical  men  recommend  the  fre- 
■ quent  swallowing  of  lumps  of  ice,  as  well 
as  applying  it  to  the  throat ; but  in  fol- 
lowing this  suggestion  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  lower  the  heat  of  the  body  too 
severely.  As  a diaphoretic,  to.  cool  and 
moisten  the  skin,  the  following  mixtm'e 
will  be  found  beneficial.  Take  of — 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  1 drachm. 

I Camphor  water  ...  6^  ounces. 

! Spirits  of  mindererus  . 2 ounces. 

I Ipecacuanha  wine  . . 3 drachms. 

' Syrup  of  saffron.  . . 2 drachms. 

Mix:  one  tablespoonful  every  three  hours 
to  an  adult,  and  a tcaspoon/ul,  or  dessert- 
spoonful, in  a little  water,  to  a child,  ac- 
cording to  its  a|^e.  Belladonna  is  regarded 
by  some  physicians  as  a remedy  of  singular 
benefit  in  malignant  scarlet  fever;  but  as 
it  should  only  be  employed  by  a medical 
man,  we  refrain  from  giving  the  mode  of 
pre.scribing  it. 

As  the  eruption  dccline.s,  and  the  symp- 
tom.s  abate,  tonics,  such  as  quinine  or 
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the  bitter  infusions,  with  iron  or  the 
mineral  acids,  are  to  be  given,  and  the 
strength  recruited  by  a better  and  more 
stimulating  diet,  with  cold  salt  water 
baths,  exercise,  and  change  of  air. 

The  period  of  desquamation  is  always  a 
critical  one,  and  the  patient,  during  the 
period  the  dead  skin  is  peeling  off,  should 
be  taken  great  care  of,  and  his  body  kept 
from  all  damp  or  cold  streams  of  ah’. 
About  three  weeks  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  disease,  the  skin  of  the  face  often 
becomes  puffed,  the  legs  and  body  swell, 
and  a state  of  general  dropsy  supervenes. 
As  this  condition,  sometimes  called  scar- 
latina dropsy,  proceeds  from  debility,  the 
remedies  requhed  are  tonics,  exercise, 
friction  with  camphorated  oil,  wine, 
nourishing  diet,  and  change  of  ah’.  See 
Deopst. 

SCHEELE’S  GREEN. — ^A  pigment; 
the  arsenate  of  copper,  an  intense  poison. 

SCHEROMA.  — An  inflanimatory 
affection  of  the  eye. 

SCHIRAZ  WINE. — A light,  aromatic 
Persian  wine,  much  esteemed  in  the  East, 
particularly  by  the  Chinese. 

SCHNEIDERIAN  MEMBRANE.— 
The  thick  mucous  membrane  that  lines 
the  upper  part  of  both  nostrils,  and  over 
which  the  minute  branches  of  the  olfactory 
nerve  are  ramified.  So  named  from  the 
anatomist  who  first  demonstrated  the 
anatomy  and  the  uses  of  this  membrane. 

SCIATIC.  — So  named  from  the 
ischium,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  hips. 
Any  organ  or  vessel  appertaining  to  that 
part,  such  as  the  nerve,  vein,  artery,  &c., 
of  that  region  is  called  sciatic. 

SCIATICA.  — An  extremely  painful 
affection  of  the  sciatic  nerve;  a species 
of  nem’algia.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
disease  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  confined 
merely  to  the  nerve  itself,  the  pain  residing 
exclusively  in  that  cord,  from  the  spot 
where  it  issues  from  the  pelvis  at  the  ilat 
of  the  hip,  down  the  thigh  and  leg,  till  it 
is  eventually  distributed  over  the  top  of 
the  foot,  the  patient  being  able  to  describe 
with  his  finger  the  exact  course  of  the 
nerve  from  the  hi2i  to  the  toes. 

Sciatica  is  in  gcner.al  regarded  as  a 
rheumatic  inllammation  of  the  sciatic 
nerve. 

Tho  SYMPTOMS  of  this  disease  are  too 
special  and  distinctive  to  require  descrij)- 
iion : the  acute  pain  along  tho  course  of 
the  nerve  is  quite  sufficient  to  define  tho 
nature  of  tlio  allection,  without  any  other 
descriptive  feature. 

Tlio  TEEAT.UENT  olono  demands  our 
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attention.  In  a first  attack,  wlien  the 
pain  often  amounts  to  a degree  of  suffer- 
ing scarcely  bearable,  the  application  of 
a dozen  leeches  on  the  hip,  at  the  point 
where  the  pain  seems  to  begin,  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  immediate  relief, 
particularly  if  followed  up  with  hot 
anodyne  fomentations,  rest  to  the  limb, 
and  a hot  brick  tied  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  When  the  attack  comes  on  in 
paroxysms,  as  it  often  will  do,  and  with 
the  periodicity  of  neuralgia,  dry  cupping, 
accompanied  with  the  following  powder 
and  mixture,  taken  as  directed,  will  fre- 
quently break  the  duration  and  intensity 
of  the  attack. 


Fotvder. — Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  soda  . , 10  grains. 
Ginger  powder  ...  2 grains. 

Quinine 6 grains. 

Mix : to  be  taken  two  hours  before  the 
expected  attack. 

Mixture. — Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  2 scruples. 
Dover’s  powder  ...  2 scruples. 
Camphor  water  ...  6 ounces. 

Mix : the  fourth  part  to  be  taken  half 
an  hour  before  the  expected  attack,  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  every  four  hours  after,, 
till  the  pain  is  abated.  Great  attention 
must  at  the  same  time  be  paid  both  to 
the  state  of  the  stomach  and  the  bowels. 
"When  the  attack  has  been  induced  by 
damp  or  cold,  or  has  become  a regular 
visitor  in  cold  weather,  a poultice  of 
mustard  and  flour  may  be  applied  for 
half  an  hour  to  the  hip,  while  the  follow- 
ing liniment  is  being  rubbed  along  the 
course  of  the  nerve  from  thigh  to  foot. 

Take  of — 

Oil  of  amber  . . . 

Sweet  oil  ...  . 

Turpentine  . . . 

Spirits  of  hartshorn 
Mix,  and  form  an  embrocation : to  be 
used  twice  a day,  night  and  morning. 

If  a less  exciting  liniment  should  be 
required,  the  common  tincture  of  soap — 
opodeldoc — may  be  employed,  and  instead 
of  the  mixture,  the  following  sedative  pills 
taken.  Take  of — 

Muriate  of  morphia  . 1 grain. 

Ginger 5 grains. 

Extract  of  gentian  . . enough  to 

make  into  a mass.  Divide  into  fom-  pills : 
one  to  be  taken  every  eight  hours. 

In  cases  of  chronic  sciatica,  however, 
and  where  all  ordinary  measures  have 
failed  of  relief,  the  employment  of  moxa 
to  the  hip  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and 


ounce. 
2^  ounces. 
^ ounce. 

T>  ounce. 


a suppository  of  6 grains  of  solid  opium 
for  an  adult  man  or  woman,  will  afford 
a certain  if  not  a permanent  relief.  AVhen 
sciatica  proceeds  from  any  derangement 
in  the  urinary  system  of  organs,  5 drops 
of  turpentine  on  a lump  of  sugar,  taken 
three  times  a day,  is  often  of  the  best 
effect,  and  will  afford  relief  when  aU  other 
remedies  fail. 

SCILLA  MARITIMA. — The  botanical 
name  of  the  Sea-onion,  or  Squill,  which 
see. 

SCIRRHU S. — A hardened  or  indurated 
tiunour ; the  first  stage  of  Cancer,  or  Car- 
cinoma, which  see. 

SCLEROTIC  COAT.  — The  dense, 
opaque,  fibrous  membrane,  or  external 
coat  of  the  eye,  situated  beneath  the  thin 
texture  knoAvn  as  the  couju/nctiva,  and 
investing  four-fifths  of  the  globe  of  the 
entire  eye,  and  so  named  from  its  firm, 
resistant  texture.  See  Ete. 

SCOPARIUS  SAROTHAMUS.— The 
botanical  name  of  the  broom  plant;  a 
decoction  of  the  broom  tops,  and  an 
expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  plant,  being 
its  two  preparations  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  scoparius  is  only  used  as  a dim'etie 
in  cases  of  dropsy,  for  which  disease  it  is 
well  adapted. 

SCORBUTUS.  — Sea  scurvy.  See 
SCUKVT. 

SCORIA.  — The  dry  scum  of  earthy 
and  other  matters,  which  rises  to  the 
surface  while  metals  are  being  fused.  A 
chemical  term  for  any  refuse. 

SCORPION. — A venomous  reptile  ; a 
genus  of  artieulated  reptiles  having 
poisonous  stings  situated  at  then'  tails 
instead  of  fangs,  like  most  other  venomous 
animals.  See  Bites,  and  Stings. 

SCOTOMA.  — A dimness  of  sight, 
causing  a giddiness  of  the  head. 

SCOTT’S  BATH. — This  is  an  acid 
bath,  at  one  time  much  used  by  a phy- 
sician of  the  name  of  Scott  in  biliary 
affections  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  The 
bath  was  composed  of  3 ounces  of  the 
diluted  nitro-muriatic  acid  to  every  gallon 
of  water. 

SCOTT'S  PILLS. — A very  useful  and 
mild  antibilious  pill,  sold  as  a patent 
medicine  under  this  name,  and  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  experience  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  The  principal  in- 
gredients are  aloes,  seamniony,  gamboge, 
ginger,  soap,  and  lamp-black.  These  are 
4-graiu  pills,  made  very  hard,  and  of  a 
shining  black  colour. 

SCRATCHES.  — These  are  to  the 
majority  of  people  very  simplo^nffairs. 
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rout  there  may  be  circumstances — such 
&ds  the  thing  by  which  the  scratch  has 
ioeen  done  being  impure,  other  matters 
i'.odging  in  the  torn  skin,  or  particular 
(•3onstitutions — that  may  cause  a simple 

■ scratch  to  become  a serious  wound.  If 

• the  scratch  should  inflame,  and  the  parts 

■ around  it  swell,  put  leeches  on  the  swollen 
part,  spreading  them  about.  In  the 

■.absence  of  leeches,  scarify  the  part  with 
. a clean,  sharp  instrument  in  several  places 
to  cause  bleeding,  after  which  poultice. 

SCREAMING.  See  Infant,  and 
J Advice  to  Mothers. 

SCROBICULUS  CORDIS.— A little 
: pit  or  hollow  of  the  heart.  A name  given 
by  anatomists  to  the  depression  observable 
. at  the  bottom  of  the  breast- bone  and  the 
snsiform  cartilage,  and  popularly  known 
a as  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

SCROFULA, OE  THE  KING’S  EVIL. 

This  chsease,  which  may  lie  undeveloped 

in  the  system  for  the  whole  lifetime,  and 

• may  pass  over  one  or  even  two  genera- 
t tions,  and  reappear  in  the  third  or  fourth 
cdescendant,  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
-ordinary, and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
: the  most  interesting  diseases  with  which 
'.  the  medical  practitioner  has  to  contend. 

1 Though  scrofula,  when  developed,  as  in 
c consumption,  is  one  of  the  most  formidable 
f.of  diseases,  it  may  yet  exist  ungerminated 
! in  the  system  with  perfect  impunity,  in 
I no  way  interfering  with  the  health,  or  the 
- economy  of  the  patient’s  body. 

Scrofula  seems  to  be  a certain  delicate 
: condition  of  the  system — a finer  and  less 
t robust  organization  of  the  body  than  is 
; usually  accorded  to  man, — and  which,  if 
undisturbed  by  some  special  cause  of 
irritation,  may  go  through  the  term  of  a 
long  life  without  one  check  or  injury; 
while  in  other  cases,  the  true  exciting 
cause  having  been  applied,  the  virulence 
of  the  disease,  in  one  form  or  other, 
immediately  displays  itself. 

A scrofulous  constitution,  or  a particular 
disposition  to  scrofula,  may  exist  in  the 
■system  without  evoking  a scrofulous  dis- 
ease: thus,  a person  may  inherit  the  seeds 
or  predisposition  to  consumption  (which 
is  almost  always  the  result  of  a scrofulous 
habit),  or  to  mesenteric  or  ofher  glandular 
enlargement,  and  yet  pass  through  a long 
. life  without  any  disease  deserving  the 
iname  of  scrofulous  being  called  into 
•existence.  Scrofula,  whatever  aspect  it 
^may  assume,  may  be  developed  at  any 
age,  oven  at  the  time  of  teething,  or  it 
may  aiise  after  fifty  years,  though  the 
'majority  of  cases  occur  between  the  fifth 
(>23  ‘ 


and  fifteenth  year, — females  being  more 
subject  to  the  various  forms  of  this  disease 
thau  males.  The  end  of  winter  and  the 
beginning  of  spring  are  the  seasons  when 
the  disease  most  frequently  shows  itself; 
and,  again,  it  is  more  common  in  cold, 
humid  climates  than  countries  where  the 
temperatm’e  is  dry  and  warm. 

The  simplest  form  in  which  scrofula 
presents  itself  is  as  a chronic  enlargement 
and  ulceration  of  the  glands  of  the  neck ; 
the  structure  of  the  diseased  organs 
changing  in  colom’  from  a pale  fleshy 
hue  to  a firm,  inelastic  white,  like  car- 
tilage, and  finally,  into  that  soft,  cheesy 
appearance,  the  characteristic  of  the  last 
stage  of  enlarged  scrofulous  glands.  Such 
diseases  usually  attack  young  people 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  next  set  of  glands  affected  by  this 
disease  are  those  absorbent  and  lacteal 
organs  known  as  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery,  by  which  the  flow  of  chyle 
to  the  thoracic  duct  is  cut  off,  and  the 
child,  as  a consequence,  reduced  to  a state 
of  extreme  emaciation.  See  Tabes 
Mesenteeica,  Mesenteric  Disease. 

Scrofulous  deposits  also  occur  both  in 
the  muscles  and  the  bones,  leading  to 
diseases  of  the  joints,  cartilages,  and 
bones.  Scrofulous  abscesses  are  also  by 
no  means  unfrequent.  Surgical  diseases, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  lumbar  or 
psoas  abscesses,  scrofulous  or  tubercular 
deposits,  more  frequently  take  place  in 
the  organs  of  respiration  than  elsewhere, 
resulting  in  the  disease  known  as  phthisis, 
or  consumption.  Scrofula,  when  it  ali’ects 
the  glands  of  the  neck,  very  often,  after 
a certain  course,  dries  up  of  itself,  and 
effects  a perfect  and  spontaneous  cm-e : 
similar  results  sometimes  take  place  when 
the  system  at  large  has  become  involved. 
As  scrofula  in  all  cases  depends  upon  an 
impaired  state  of  the  nutrition,  the  natural 
or  hygienic  mode  of  treatment  resolves 
itself  into  a light,  nutritious  dietary,  with 
those  unctuous  compounds  which  yield 
an  abundance  of  fuel  to  the  lungs — the 
animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  such 
ns  suet,  olive  and  cod  liver  oil, — exercise 
in  a dry,  warm  air,  and  the  consumption 
of  such  an  amount  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food  as  shall  keep  the  system  fully  sup2)lied 
with  an  abundance  of  healthy  chyle.  To 
promote  digestion,  and  encourage  appetite, 
tonics,  composed  of  infusions  of  quassia* 
gentian,  or  camomile,  with  the  bicarbonate 
of  potass,  in  the  proportion  of  .‘5  drachms 
to  every  (!  ounees  of  bitter  infusion,  should 
be  taken  three  timesadny,and, if  necessary, 
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a grain  or  two  of  quinine,  in  the  form  of 
a pill,  night  and  morning  j or  the  citrate 
of  ii-on  and  quinine,  given  in  mint  water 
or  infusion  of  calumha,  may  be  substituted 
in  delicate  constitutions.  For  the  glan- 
dular form  of  the  disease,  the  remedy 
formerly  in  vogue  was  the  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  lime,  given  in  doses  of 
from  6 to  10  drops,  in  milk  or  lime  water, 
three  times  a day.  The  discovery  of  iodine 
in  burnt  sponge  led  to  the  employment 
of  that  article  in  the  treatment  of  glan- 
dular swellings.  The  burnt  sponge,  how- 
ever, soon  gave  way  to  the  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  subsequently  to  the  hydriodate 
of  potass  and  the  iodide  of  iron,  now 
regarded  as  specifics  for  this  disease.  In 
all  the  preparations  of  iodine,  the  quantity 
given  must  be  gradual  and  progressive, 
till  the  maximum  dose  has  been  obtained, 
when  there  should  be  a rest  of  some  days 
and  a beginning  again  de  novo.  (See 
Goitee.)  Sea  bathing,  sea-water  pur- 
gatives, and  cod  liver  oil  are  among  the 
last  of  the  remedies. 

SCROFULOUS  TUMOUES.— One  of 
the  most  general  forms  in  which  scrofula 
manifests  itself  externally,  is  in  the  form 
ot  enlarged  glands,  and  these  are  generally 
the  glands  of  the  neck,  ears,  or  throat. 
The  disease  shows  itself  by  an  indolent, 
tardy  swelling  of  one  or  more  glands  of 
the  neck,  which  after  some  weeks  or 
months’  continuance  gradually  assumes 
the  suppurating  process,  and,  eventually 
breaking,  discharges  a thin,  unhealthy 
humour,  which  may  either  continue  for  a 
short  time,  slowly  subside  and  then  heal 
up,  or  the  open  ulceration  may  degene- 
rate into  a chronic  and  apparently  perma- 
nent issue.  The  treatment  of  this  class  of 
surgical  diseases  has  been  fully  entered  on 
under  the  heading  of  Goitre,  which  see. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  here  the 
names  of  the  remedies  most  beneficial  in 
this  disease.  Iodine  and  camphor  oint- 
ment to  the  part;  hydriodate  of  potass 
mixtures,  or  the  citrate  of  iron  and  iodine ; 
Plummer’s  pill;  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla ; and  when  tonics  are  neces- 
sary, quinine,  the  bitter  infusions,  and  the 
mineral  acids;  and  finally,  a generous 
diet,  change  of  air,  and  sea  bathing. 

SCROTUM.  — The  loose,  dependent 
skin  in  the  male,  which,  hanging  down 
irom  citlier  groin,  forms  the  receptacle  for 
the  testicle.  A fine,  delicate  muscle,  like 
the  platysiiia  myoiclcs  in  tlie  neck,  calied 
the  cremaster,  is  expanded  over  tlie  inner 
portion  of  tlic  scrotum,  immediately  below 
the  hitegumenls,  which  has  the  property 


of  drawing  up,  corrugating,  and  rendering 
firm  and  hard  the  cuticle  above  it,  which 
probably  a few  minutes  before  was  relaxed 
and  flabby.  This  muscle  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  involuntary  class,  as  when 
the  part  is  suddenly  exposed  to  the  cold 
it  may  be  seen  at  work  drawing  up  the 
cuticle,  independent  of  any  volition  or 
will  of  the  man  himself.  The  scrotum  is 
liable,  like  the  lip  and  breast,  to  cancer, 
particularly  so  among  sweeps,  who  from 
the  irritation  of  the  soot  are  frequently 
attacked  with  a scirrhous  disease  of  this 
loose  integument,  which  if  not  relieved,  in 
time  may  lead  to  the  involvement  of  the 
organ  within,  and  the  loss  of  the  testicle. 

SCURF,  OE  DAXDEIFF.— An  un- 
healthy state  of  the  scalp,  causing  the 
epidermis  to  peel  off  in  minute  scales- 
See  Skin,  Diseases  of. 

SCURVY. — There  are  two  forms  of  this 
disease, — the  land  and  the  sea  scurvy. 
The  first,  called  purpura,  is  a species  of 
cutaneous  disease,  and  is  divided  into  two 
varieties — purpura  simplex,  and  purpura 
heemorrhagica, — in  winch  the  principal 
characters  are  discolourations,  or  livid 
spots  on  the  skin,  which  in  the  latter  or 
aggravated  form  of  the  disease  amount  to 
petechia,  or  irregular  purple  blotches  on 
the  body,  legs,  and  arms,  accompanied 
with  considerable  debility  and  occasional 
haemorrhage ; the  gums  becoming  spongy, 
and  bleeding  on  the  slightest  touch. 

For  the  teeatment  of  this  form  of  the 
disease,  see  Skin,  Diseases  of.  The 
form  of  scurvy,  however,  which  is  of 
most  importance,  though  occurring  both 
on  sea  and  land,  is,  from  the  greater  fre- 
quency with  which  it  is  met  on  the 
ocean,  called  purpura  nautica,  or  scor- 
hutus  (sea  scurvy). 

The  CAUSE  of  this  disease  is  the  absence 
from  the  blood  of  those  mineral  salts 
which,  under  the  article  Food,  we  have 
shown  to  constitute  one  of  the  necessary 
elements  in  the  aliment  of  man — a state 
of  that  vital  fluid  which  may  proceed  from 
living  for  a long  time  on  one  kind  of  food, 
or  an  aliment  in  itself  poor,  and  insuflicient 
to  support  the  body  in  a slate  of  health. 
Though  the  absence  of  a vegetable  diet, 
or  those  artielesof  the  vegetable  kingdom 
which  yield  the  salts  and  mineral  ashM 
so  necessary  to  perfect  physical  healtli,  is 
most  frequently  the  immediate  cause  ot 
sea  scurvy,  an  exclusive  dietary  ot  the 
richest  animal  foods,  or  those  articles 
most  abundimlly  charged  with  nitroge- 
nous compounds,  will  induce  this  form  ot 
scurvv  (luite  as  cfl’eeluallv  as  tlie  ]'oorest 
' ' ^ 021 
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aliment,  or  a continued  course  of  rations 
of  salt  meats  and  a total  absence  of  vege- 
tables. Though,  this  disease  vas  formerly 
the  scourge  of  the  national  and  mercantile 
marine,  and  yearly  carried  off  thousands 
of  our  best  seamen,  it  is  now  but  seldom 
heard  of,  rarely  that  it  attacks  our 
mariners,  and  still  more  seldom  that  it 
shows  itself  in  the  worst  phase  of  its  cha- 
racter ; but  though  we  now  possess  a 
remedy  that,  almost  under  every  circum- 
stance of  privation  and  suffering,  may  bo 
said  to  set  the  disease  at  defiance,  it  is 
necessary  to  describe — 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  this  formidable  state 
of  the  blood  in  its  worst  form,  that  the 
milder  aspect,  in  which  it  now  generally 
shows  itself,  may  be  imderstood.  The 
symptoms  begin  with  weariness  and 
fatigue,  loss  of  strength  and  spirits,  and 
after  a time  all  wish  for  labour  or  exer- 
tion. The  face  becomes  sallow  and 
bloated,  the  skin  dry  and  harsh,  an  op- 
pressive feeling  is  experienced  about  the 
heart ; dying  pains,  particularly  at  night, 
flit  over  the  body,  the  breathing  is 
oppressed,  and  greatly  excited  by  the 
slightest  motion  or  muscular  exertion. 
The  pulse  sometimes  intermits,  and  is 
always  quick  and  small ; the  gums  swell, 
become  spongy  and  livid,  bleed  on  the 
slightest  touch,  and  separate  from  the 
teeth,  which  become  loose ; the  tongue  is 
moist  and  pale,  but  clean,  and  the  breath 
highly  offensive;  the  skin  becomes  spotted 
with  livid  blotches,  any  pressure  producing 
discolouration  of  the  part,  and  the  most 
trivial  scratch  or  abrasion  degenerating 
into  a foul,  unhealthy  ulcer ; the  gums 
ulcerate,  and  old  scars  and  wounds  break 
out  afresh,  discharging  a thin,  offensive 
gore.  The  joints  become  stiff  hnd  swollen, 
and  the  muscles — particularly  of  the  legs 
and  arms — contracted ; the  urine  is  clear, 
high-coloured,  and  very  acrid;  rapid  ema- 
ciation takes  place  over  the  whole  body ; 
discharges  of  blood  from  the  nose,  ears, 
gums,  stomach,  and  bowels  take  place ; all 
the  secretions  arc  intolerably  offensive; 
the  appetite  sometimes  remains  unim- 
paired ; the  faculties  corrtinue  to  thb  last 
uninjured,  but  the  patiimt  often  expires 
while  being  lifted  from  his  hammock,  or 
dies  from  the  exhaustion  of  being  merely 
turned  on  his  side. 

The  TRKATMKNT  of  this  impoverished 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  debilitated  ' 
state  of  the  body,  is  extremely  simple,  and 
consists  in  a mere  change  of  diet,  abiin- 
flant  meals  of  animal  food  when  a jioor,  I 
insuliicieiit  dietary  has  caused  it,  and  I 


fresh  meat  and  vegetables  when  induced 
by  salt  provisions.  In  the  times  when 
scurvy  raged  like  a pestilence  in  the  navy, 
it  was  customary  for  captains  of  ships, 
when  they  made  the  first  land,  though 
only  a desert  island,  to  have  their  sick 
crews  carried  on  shbre  and  placed  among 
the  nearest  grass  and  herbage,  that,  should 
no  edible  vegetables  be  found,  they  might 
browse  off  the  pasture,  an  operation  which 
they  usually  fell  to  performing  imme- 
diately; M'hile  nettles,  dock  leaves,  and 
any  common  herbage  was  boiled  and  given 
like  spinach  to  those  who  were  too  iveak 
to  be  moved  to  the  shore  with  safety. 
From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  vege- 
tables of  all  descriptions  are  the  best  and 
the  first  remedies,  with  fruits,  especially 
acid  ones,  and  wine,  porter,  or  stout, 
where  the  debility  is  great ; cider,  sweet 
wort,  or  an  infusion  of  malt.  The  utmost 
attention  must  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  and 
the  boivels  kept  regular  by  tamarinds  and 
prunes,  stewed  together,  or  lenitive  elec- 
tuary, and  by  a small  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  where  stronger  remedies  are  re- 
quired. The  spongy  state  of  the  gums, 
and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  are  to  be 
treated  with  a weak  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  followed  by  a gargle  of  infusion 
of  sage,  with  a little  alum  and  tincture  of 
myrrh.  Contractions  of  the  muscles  re- 
quire the  parts  to  be  fomented  with  hot 
vinegar  and  water,  and  followed  by  an  em- 
brocation of  soap  liniment  and  laudanum. 
For  the  pain  at  the  heai't  and  oppression 
of  breathing,  a mixture  composed  of — 

Sweet  sphils  of  nitre  . 3 drachms; 

Camphor  water  . . 5 ouriees  ; 

Sulphuric  ether  ...  2 drachms, 
should  be  employed,  giving  two  table- 
spoonfuls every  four  houi-s;  while  for  the 
pain  that  invariably  attends  the  disease, 
opium  must  be  given, — either  solid  (by  the 
mouth  or  anus),  or  liquid,  in  the  form  of 
laudanum  or  the  sedative  solution.  In 
addition  to  these  means,  change  of  air, 
friction  of  the  body  with  tho  hand,  and 
cheerful  society,  arc  indispensable.  The 
discovery  made  at  the  end  of  tho  last 
century,  that  lemon  juice  acted  as  a spe- 
cific in  this  disease,  if  given  a few  times 
every  day,  provetl  to  bo  an  inestiniablo 
boon  to  society  at  largo ; but  as  neither 
lemons  nor  lemon  juice  could  be  long  kept 
at  sea  without  spoiling,  a means  was 
sought  for  and  ultimakdy  discovered,  by 
the  aid  of  chemistry,  to  obtain  tho  active 
principle  of  lemon  juico  in  a shape  in 
which  it  would  keep  any  lime,  and  under 
an\  temperature,  without  termeutation  or 
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injury;  that  article  was  citric  acid,  20 
or  30  grains  of  wliicli,  dissolved  in  water, 
was  given  for  one  dose.  The  great  ex- 
pense of  this  article,  however,  and  the 
discovery  that  the  lime  fruit  yielded  an 
acid  quite  as  beneficial  as  that  of  lemons, 
and  in  greater  quantity,  caused  citric  acid 
tolall  into  disuse,  and  lime  juice  became  the 
recognized  remedy  for  scurvy,  both  in  the 
height  of  the  disease  and  as  a preventive 
against  the  attack  of  it  during  sea  voyages. 
Since  that  time,  and  the  passing  of  Ihe 
■law  compelling  every  ship  putting  to  sea 
for  a voyage  of  more  thrfn  a fortnight’s 
duration  to  ciirry  a certain  proportion  of 
lime  juice,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
crew  and  passengers,  that  dreaded  scourge 
■of  the  British  navy  may  be  said  to  have 
ceased  to  exist.  See  Emigeant,  Citeic 
Acid,  &e. 

SCURYY  GRASS. — There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  plant,  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  scurvy  grass,  both  growing  near  the 
shore  or  on  the  margin  of  salt  marshes ; 
the  latter  variety,  however,  is  regarded  as 
the  most  efficacious  as  a remedial  agent, 
Bie  plant  having  derived  its  name  from 
its  efficacy  in  semwy.  The  mode  of  em- 
ploying this  very  useful  grass  is  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  a decoction,  or  a few  spoon- 
fuls daily  of  the  expressed  juice  in  a little 
water. 

SCYBALUM.— A name  given  1j)y  phy- 
sicians to  a peculiar  state  of  thej  feculent 
contents  of  the  bowels,  in  persons  of  a 
-confined,  costive  nature;  the  faeces  ap- 
jiearing  more  like  those  voided  by  sheep, 
only  larger,  and  extremely  hard. 

SEAL,  SOLOMON’S.  — This  plant, 
botanically  known  as  the  Convallaria 
■pol^ffonatum,  is,  though  now  entirely  ex- 
punged from  the  Pharmacopoeia,  an  herb 
■of  real  and  sterling  excellence,  particularly 
as  an  application  to  wounds,  abrasions, 
and  cuts,  having  the  singular  power  of 
■expediting  the  union  of  cuts  and  lacera- 
tions. The  property,  however,  for  which 
Solomon’s  seal  is  most  celebrated  is  its. 
•cure  of  black  eyes,  or  the  eradication  of  the 
livid  discolouring  mark  which,  whether 
obtained  in  fight  or  by  accident,  is  justly 
Tegarded  as  a most  disreputable  badge. 
The  fresh  root  of  Solomon’s  seal,  if  scrai)cd 
like  horseradish,  and  then  moistened  with 
vinegar,  and  applied  to  the  injured  part, 
will,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  undisturbed 
and  close  contact  with  the  skin  for  a 
tew  hours,  entirely  remove  all  tume- 
lactiou  and  discoloration  from  the 
-eye. 

SEARCHING.  Sec  Sounding. 


SEA-SICKNESS. — 'J’his  most  distress- 
ing condition  of  the  mind  or  the  stomach 
—for  physiologists  have  not  yet  decided 
as  to  the  real  seat  of  the  ailment — is  one 
of  the  most  exhausting  and  distressing 
complaints,  for  the  time  it  lasts,  that  a 
person  can  suffer.  Most  medical  men 
believe  that  the  brain  is  primarily  affected, 
and  that  the  stomach  is  only  secondarily 
influenced  by  the  reaction  of  the  senso- 
rium.  Whatever  may  be  the  immediate 
or  exciting  cause  of  sea-sickness,  whether 
the  motion  of  the  vessel,  or  the  effect 
piroduccd  on  the  eye  by  moving  objects, 
and  by  that  sense  conveyed  to  the  brain, 
as  is  now  generally  believed,  it  is  of  little 
conseqnence  to  inquire ; we  have  practi- 
cally only  to  deal  with  the  effect  of  a 
cause,  and  that  is  generally  quite  enough 
to  demand  the  whole  of  the  doctor’s  at- 
tention. Before,  however,  entering  on  the 
subject  of  the  cure  for  this  prostrating 
and  sometimes  very  serious  malady,  we 
wish  to  impress  on  our  readers,  and 
on  all  who  may  hereafter  consult  these 
pages,  that  sea-sickness,  in  seven  eases  out 
of  ten,  might  be  averted  and  rendered 
next  to  impossible,  if  every  voyager,  male 
and  female,  would,  a few  days  before 
going  on  board,  take  one  or  two  doses  of 
aperient  medicine, — a pill  rufi,  or  com- 
pound rhubarb  pill,  night  and  morning, 
once  or  twice,  for  females,  and  a blue  pill 
and  black  draught  for  men.  Or  ladies 
who  cannot  swallow  pills  may  take  a 
tablespoonful  of  magnesia,  and  six  hours 
afterwards  a Seidlitz  powder,  made  with  a 
double  proportion  of  Rochelle  salts.  By 
this  means,  cleansing  the  stomach  and 
bowels  of  all  impurities  or  obstructions 
before  going  on  board  will,  except  with 
the  very  delicate  and  nervous,  prevent 
the  motion  of  the  vessel,  or  the  effect  on 
the  eye,  having  the  power  to  react  on  the 
system,  or  cause,  those  distressing  symp- 
toms so  imiversally  ilreaded.  M'hen  these 
precautions  have  not  been  taken,  and  if 
the  voyage  is  likely  to  be  a lengthened 
one,  the  first  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  to  re- 
commend the  immediate  adojit  ion  of  those 
means  which  should  have  been  taken 
before  setting  foot  on  ship-board,  uuinely, 
to  cleanse  the  stomach  and  open  the 
bowels. 

The  Teeatment  of  sea-sickness  canonly 
at  best  be  palliative,  especially  when  the 
most  direct  and  natural  means  have  been 
neglected.  Everybody  ■who  has  gone  to  sea 
and  suffered  the  misery  of  a few  hours’ 
sickness,  conies  home  with  some  nostrum, 
or  some  means  of  all'ording  relief,  nequired 
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from  bis  companions,  and  which,  possibly 
having  answered  with  the  narrator,  is  set 
down  as  an  infallible  remedy  in  all  similar 
cases.  This  is  a very  great  mistake.  With 
the  young  and  healthy,  a dry  biscuit  and 
cheese,  with  half  a glassful  of  bottled 
stout,  will  often  give  immediate  relief; 
for  sustenance  once  received  into  the 
stomach,  the  organ  becomes  tranquil, 
and  in  an  hour  after  is  ready  for  the 
dinner  it  so  lately  repudiated.  With  the 
bilious  and  the  nervous  individual,  a very 
different  course  must  be  pursued ; to  such 
persons  the  very  thought  of  food  is  an 
actual  torture,  and  if  relief  is  to  be  given, 
it  must  be  presented  in  any  form  but 
that  of  aliment.  In  the  first  place,  such 
persons — indeed  all  sea-sick  individuals — 
should  lie  on  their  backs  on  a sofa,  close 
then-  eyes,  or  else  avoid  fixing  them  on 
any  moving  object,  apply  a napkin  folded 
square,  and  wrung  out  of  cold  vinegar  and 
water,  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
take  10  drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
water,  repeating  it  if  necessary  once  or 
twice,  with  an  interval  of  two  hours  be- 
tween each  dose.  Next  to  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  value  as  a remedy  is  lauda- 
num, taken  in  doses  of  10,  15,  or  even  20 
drops  in  a little  water.  One  or  two  drops 
of  creosote  on  sugar  occasionally,  is  often 
foimd  of  benefit.  Thirty  drops  of  sal 
volatile  in  camphor  water — a wineglass- 
ful— with  a teaspoonful  of  brandy,  will 
sometimes  have  a beneficial  efl’ect : to 

others,  again,  nothing  is  so  grateful  as 
cold  water.  Soda  water  with  brandy,  or 
common  ginger  beer,  are  remedies  re- 
commended by  some  as  of  paramount 
importance;  but  relying  on  our  own  cx- 
penence  in  such  cases,  we  recommend  the 
horizontal  position,  swallowing  a few  bits 
of  ice,  the  cold  application  of  vinegar  and 
water  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  biscuit 
and  cheese,  with  a small  quantity  of 
bottled  stout,  for  tiie  young,  and  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  or  laudanum  to  those  advanced 
in  life.  In  very  severe  cases,  the  nitrate 
of  bismuth,  with  quinine  and  ginger, 
must  be  prescribed  as  a tonic,  and  a 
small  blister  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  Sometimes  a fqw  efl'crvcscing 
draughts,  coinjjosed  of  20  grains  of  citric 
acid  and  20  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potass, 
dissolved  separately  in  4 ounces  of  water, 
a teaspoonful  of  brandy  being  added  to 
the  alkaline  solution,  and  each  liquid 
drunk  sej)arately,  so  that  the  circrvcscence 
may  take  place  in  the  stomach,  will,  with 
the  cold  application  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  allbrd  permanent  relief,  par- 
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ticularly  if  quietude  and  the  horizontal 
position  ai’e  observed  till  the  stomach  is 
able  to  receive  a little  solid  food. 

SEA  TANG,  OK  SEA  WEACK.— A 
common  seaweed,  used  to  obtain  iodine, 
and  some  years  ago  employed  in  medi- 
cine, when  reduced  to  ashes,  in  cases  of 
scrofula. 

SEBACEOUS  GLANDS. -A  system 
of  minute  glands  situated  under  the  skin, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  secrete  an  oily 
fluid  to  lubricate  that  organ : these  glands, 
though  diffused  over  the  whole  body,  are 
most  abundant  about  the  face  and  neck. 
These  sebaceous  follicles,  as  they  are 
termed  by  anatomists,  are  so  named  from 
the  word  sebum,  fat.  In  young  people, 
and  particularly  among  those  who  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  state  of  their 
digestive  organs,  the  ducts  of  these  seba- 
ceous glands  situated  on  the  face  fre- 
quently become  obstructed,  from  the  thick 
nature  of  the  secretion  blocking  up  their 
channels,  when  small  red  pimples  with, 
hard  bases  and  black  points  form  over  the 
face,  giving  a dissipated  and  unpleasant 
appearance  to  the  youthful  visage.  When 
one  of  these  pimples  is  pressed,  a little 
hardened  pus  is  forced  out,  which  being 
of  a spiral  shape,  with  a black  or  dis- 
coloured point,  has  been  popularly  called 
a worm ; the  first  part  exuded,  having 
become  dark  from  exposure,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  head  of  the  animal.  As 
this  disfigui’ement  of  the  countenance- 
proceeds  from  the  secretion  of  the  cuti- 
cular  follicles  becoming  too  thick  and 
waxy  to  be  exuded,  thereby  resulting  in 
a crop  of  hard  red  pimples,  the  best,  the 
quickest,  and  the  most  effectual  remedy 
is  the  use  of  the  hot  bath,  and  friction 
with  a rough  towel,  or  what  is  still  better, 
the  employment  of  the  Turkish  bath,  and. 
shampooing  afterwards.  See  Skin. 

SECALE  CORNUTUM.— Ergot  of 
rye,  secale ; the  diseased  spurs  or  grains  of 
rye.  See  Eugot  of  Eye. 

SECOND  INTENTION. — A term 
used  by  surgeons  to  express  that  form  of 
the  healing  process  by  which  wounds  and. 
breaches  of  continuity  are  closed  and 
healed  up  by  granulation,  cicatrization, 
and  contraction,  this  term  being  the  op- 
posite of  union  by  the  first  intention — the 
growing  together  of  the  smooth  edges  of 
a cut  wound. 

JLcaling  by  the  second  intention  im- 
plies the  formation  of  liealthy  pus,  and  a 
successive  series  of  granulations.  It  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  a deep 
ulcer  or  wound,  called  professionally  a. 
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breach  of  continuity,  is  healed  and  closed 
up  by  successive  layers  of  tleshy  granula- 
tions. This  is  not  the  fact,  as  the  mea- 
suring of  a limb  where  such  a process  has 
taken  place  will  amply  testify.  The  pro- 
cess is  effected  by  one,  or  at  most  two, 
layers  of  granulations,  a gradual  contrac- 
tion of  the  wound,  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  cuticle  on  the  top,  called  a cicatrix  or 
cicatrice.  See  Wounds. 

SECEETIOHS. — By  this  term  is  un- 
derstood all  those  fluid  discharges  from 
the  body,  drawn  immediately  from  the 
blood  by  the  function  or  instrumentality 
of  some  organ,  such  as  the  tears,  saliva, 
gastric  juice,  bile,  and  several  others. 
When  medical  men  talk  of  the  secretions, 
they  generally  mean  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  and  bladder,  and  those  subordinate 
fluids  adjunct  to  the  operations  of  the 
stomach,  and  assistant  in  the  function  of 
digestion. 

SECUNDIHES. — The  after-birth  and 
membranes  expelled  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  child. 

SEDATIVES. — A class  of  medicines 
less  powerful  than  narcotics,  employed  to 
produce  abatement  of  pain,  and  procm-e 
mental  and  bodily  tranquillity.  All  the 
narcotics,  in  mitigated  doses,  act  as  seda- 
tives. Setting  these,  however,  out  of  the 
•question,  the  purest  sedatives  are  hyoscya- 
mus,  lactucarium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  hops, 
poppy.  Batty’s  solution,  and  hemlock 
\conium).  See  Naecotics. 

SEE  D-LAC. — A resinous  substance, 
produced  by  a species  of  ant,  infesting 
certain  kinds  of  trees  in  the  East  Indies, 
especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
Seed-lac  and  gum-lac  are  produced  by 
the  same  insects,  which  appear  to  prey  on 
the  sap  of  the  trees  they  inhabit,  and  then 
void  the  articles  bearing  these  names, 
which  are  found  under  the  bark  of  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  Seed-lac  and  |jum- 
lac  are  only  used  in  the  arts,  in  varnishes, 
dyeing,  painting,  and  in  the  manufacture 
cf  sealing  wax. 

SEIDLITZ  POWDERS.— The  cooling 
nnd  grateful  drinks  prepared  with  these 
powders  are  too  well  known  as  refrigerant 
draughts  and  aperient  medicines  to 
require  description.  Each  drink  requires 
two  powders  to  prepare  it — an  alkaline, 
generally  put  up  in  a blue  paper,  and  an 
acid,  contained  in  a white  one.  The 
alkaline  powder  consists  of  2 drachms  of 
jjowdered  Rochelle  salts  — tartrate  of 
potass  and  soda — and  half  a drachm  of 
the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  mixed  together ; 
and  the  acid  paper  of  half  a drachm  of 


tartaric  acid.  The  quantity  of  water 
employed  is  generally  about  half  a pint. 
When  taken  after  a blue  pill  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  increase  or  double  the 
quantity  of  the  purgative  salt,  in  which 
case  the  amount  both  of  the  soda  and  the 
acid  should  be  augmented.  The  following 
are  the  proportions  of  a double  Seidlitz 
powder.  Take  of — 

Powdered  Rochelle  salts  4 drachms. 
Carbonate  of  soda  . . 2 scruples. 
Mix,  and  dissolve  in  a tumbler  of  cold 
water,  then  add — 

Tartaric  acid  ....  2 scruples. 
Mix,  and  drink  while  effervescing. 

SEIDLITZ  AVATER.— A celebrated 
medicinal  spring  in  Austria,  purely  of  a 
purgative  nature,  the  water  containing 
nearly  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia — Epsom  salts — in  each  pint 
of  liquid. 

SELENIUM,  AND  SELENIOUS 
ACID. — Chemical  products  of  the  pyrites 
of  fahlum. 

SELLA  TURCICA. — The  Turl^h 
saddle.  The  name  given  by  anatomists 
to  a portion  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a high-peaked  Oriental 
saddle. 

SELTZER  WATER. — The  name  of  a 
saline  effervescent  German  spa,  which,  as 
an  alterative,  tonic,  and  mild  aperient, 
may  be  partaken  of  by  the  invalid  with 
occasional  benefit,  particularly  when  a 
small  proportion  of  sherry  is  added  to  it, 
as  it  always  should  be  when  taken  as  a 
beverage  at  dinner. 

The  constituents  of  Seltzer  water  are 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of  soda 
(or  chloride  of  sodium),  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

SEMEIOTIC.— An  old  medical  term, 
relating  to  the  signs  and  characters  of 
diseases. 

SEMEN. — The  spermatic  secretion  of 
the  male. 

SEMI.  — Half.  The  word  is  often 
used  by  anatomists  and  medical  men, 
as — 

SEMI-CUPIUM.— Halfabath;  a bath 
for  the  lower  half  of  the  body. 

SEMI-CIRCULAR  CANALS.— The 
name  of  three  semi-lunar  canals  in  the 
petrous  or  stony  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  which  open  into  the  vestibule  of  (he 
ear.  The  use  of  these  bony  canals  is  to 
diffuse  the  sound  conveyed  to  the  internal 
organ,  and  give  it  reverberation.  But 
for  this  contrivance,  all  sound  would  fall 
on  the  nnnd  flat  and  without  re.<onance. 

SEJII-LUNAK.— This  term  is  applied 
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I ! ;o  many  parts  of  the  body.  The  valves 
I j - which  guard  the  pulmonary  artery  are  so 
II ; named.  Semi-lunar  cartilages  are  half- 
oioon-shaped  cartilages  in  the  knee  joint. 

I :The  semi-lunar  ganglion  is  a large  and 
important  knot  on  the  course  of  the  great 
I sympathetic. 

SEMI-MEMBEANOSUS.  — A long 
muscle  at  the  back  of  the  thigh,  ■whose 
' . action  is  to  flex  the  limb  backwards. 

SEMOLINA,  OR  SEMOLA.— A light 
and  wholesome  food  for  invalids,  formed 
from  wheaten  flour  into  small  grains. 

' , By  the  mode  of  preparation,  all  the  gluten 
of  the  flour  is  preserved,  and  only  the 
; starch  and  carbonaceous  matters  removed. 

This  very  useful  and,  as  a food,  valuable 
i - article,  when  prepared  in  Eussia,  is  called 
I either  semolina  or  manna-croup,  while 
that  prepared  in  England  usually  goes 
: under  the  name  of  semola. 

' SENEGA. — The  name  of  a plant,  used 

I by  the  native  Indians  of  America  as  a 
: remedy  against  the  venom  of  the  rattle 
-and  other  snakes. 

SENGEEEN  (Sempervivumtectorum). 
j — The  common  house-leek.  This  is  one 
; of  the  most  popular  of  our  native  plants 
1 among  the  peasantry,  and  one  which, 

J : from  our  experience,  we  can  recommend 
• especially  as  an  external  remedy  to  painful 
I i bruises  and  contusions,  the  fresh  roots  or 
1 ‘ stems  being  scraped  and  applied,  with  all 
I 'their  moisture,  to  the  injury.  In  cases 
of  dimness  of  sight,  the  juice  of  the  plant 
' dropped  into  the  eye  is  said  to  effect  re- 
) • markable  benefit.  It  is,  however,  as  an 
; external  application  to  ill-conditioned 
I sores  and  ulcers,  to  abrasions,  eruptions, 

( such  as  shingles,  and  contused  wounds, 

: that  we  regard  sengreen  as  a most  valuable 
I remedy. 

' SENNA. — The  dried  leaves  of  several 

' varieties  of  the  Cassia  senna,  the  two  most 
' important  of  which,  however,  are  the 
East  Indian  and  the  Alexandrian  senna, 

' so  named  from  their  respective  places  of 
■ growth  or  export. 

Medical  Properties  and  Prepa- 
' RATIONS. — Senna  acts  on  the  system  as  a 
' strong  and  effective  cathartic,  and  though 
apt  to  gripe  in  its  opcration,^nd  somewhat 
' heating  in  its  nature,  is  a very  useful  and, 

' for  children,  a very  valuable  drug.  The 
' griping  tendency  can  always  be  prevented 
by  the  addition  of  a few  caraway  or 
coriander  seeds  to  the  infusion,  while  its 
heating  qualities  can  be  corrected  by  tlic 
I addition  of  Eochcllc  salts,  which  at  the 
I same  time  adds  much  to  the  eflicacy  of  its 
i action. 
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The  preparations  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia are — a powder  of  the  dried  leaves,  of 
which  the  adult  dose  is  from  1 to  2 
drachms ; the  confection  of  senna  (lenitive 
electuary),  of  which  the  dose  for  an  adult 
is  about  2 or  3 drachms ; the  compound, 
mixtui'e,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  1 to  2 
ounces  for  an  adult,  and  from  1 to  2 
drachms  for  a child  between  one  and  three 
years  of  age ; the  syrup,  the  dose  for  a 
full-grown  person  being  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce,  and  for  a child  from 
one  to  three  yeai'S  old  from  half  a tea- 
spoonful to  a dessertspoonful.  The  tinc- 
ture is  the  next  preparation  of  conse- 
quence, and  the  dose  of  that  is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  syrup ; and  lastly  the  infusion, 
the  form  in  which  senna  is  generally 
given.  This  is  made  by  infusing  half  an 
oimce  of  senna  leaves  and  half  a drachm 
of  bruised  ginger  in  10  ounces  of  water. 
The  adult  dose  of  this  preparation  is  from 
2 to  4 ounces,  while  from  1 to  4 di'achms- 
is  the  proportion  for  a child  up  to  its 
fourth  year.  Any  of  the  aromatic  seeds 
may  be  substituted  for  the  ginger;  or 
manna,  in  the  proportion  of  4 drachms  to 
the  10  ounces,  may  be  added  to  increase 
its  strength. 

SENSES. — The  faculties  by  which  man 
is  made  conscious  of  external  objects,  can 
minister  to  his  own  necessities,  and  guard 
himself  from  dangers.  These  watchmen 
or  sentinels  of  the  body,  whose  vigilance 
is  never  wholly  suspended,  even  in  sleep, 
are  named  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and 
feeling,  or  touch.  As  all  these  impressions 
or  faculties  are  produced  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  stimulus  of  contact,  there 
is,  in  reality,  but  one  sense,  and  that  is 
touch.  The  waves  of  soxmd,  like  the 
vibrations  of  light,  and  the  floating  par- 
ticles of  aroma,  all  stimulate  the  nervous 
extremities  on  which  they  fall,  carrying 
to  the  brain  the  impression  received,  to  be 
there  translated  into  intelligence  and  har- 
mony, exactly  as  the  grosser  contact  of 
matter  with  our  fingers  is  interpreted 
into  hard  or  soft,  srAooth  or  angular  sen- 
sation, as  the  impression  is  agreeable  or 
harsb. 

SENSOEIUM. — The  common  centre 
or  seat  of  sensation ; the  brain,  the  intel- 
ligence. 

SEPIA  OFFICINALIS.— The  cuttle 
fish.  Os  sepice,  the  bone  of  the  cuttle 
fish;  a light,  friable  substance,  kept  in 
the  form  of  powder,  to  mix  with  tooth- 
powder,  for  which  it  appears  well 
suited. 

SEPTIC. — Any  substance  producing 
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decomposition  or  putrefaction.  Antisep- 
tics are  substances  which  prevent  or 
correct  that  condition. 

SEPTUM. — A division,  shelf,  or  parti- 
tion. The  diaphragm  is  sometimes  called 
the  abdominal  septum,  as  the  centre  car- 
tilage of  the  nose,  which  divides  that 
organ  into  two  nostrils,  is  called  the  nasal 
septum. 

SEQUELiE. — The  consequences  of  a 
disease ; results  that  always  follow  as  a 
natural  sequence  of  some  diseases.  Thus 
the  deafness,  running  at  the  ears,  swelling 
of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  sore  eyes, 
mesenteric  disease,  and  dropsy,  which 
often  follow  measles  and  scarlet  fever, 
are  professionally  known  as  the  segueJce, 
and  popularly  as  the  dregs  or  conse- 
quences of  those  diseases. 

SEQUESTRUM. — A name  given  by 
surgeons  to  the  piece  of  dead  bone  which, 
in  the  disease  called  necrosis,  has  become 
separated  from  the  parent  stock,  and 
sometimes  remains  for  weeks  under  the 
muscles,  tiU  it  works  its  way  to  the  sui’- 
face,  or  the  sui'geon  cuts  down  and  ex- 
tracts it. 

SERPENTAEIA  ARISTOLOCHIA. 
— The  Virginian  snake  root;  an  ai-ticlc 
once  supposed  to  possess  tonic,  diapho- 
retic, and  antispasmodic  properties,  ^ but 
now  almost  exploded  from  practice,  though 
the  Pharmacopoeia  still  retains  a tincture 
and  infusion  of  the  root. 

SERPENTS,  BITE  OE.  See  Rattle- 
snake. 

SERPIGO. — An  eruptive  disease  of 
the  skin;  a kind  of  tetter.  See  Skin, 
Diseases  of. 

SEROUS  APOPLEXY,  or  the  Apo- 
plexy of  Old  Age. — A disease  accompa- 
nied by  symptoms  similar,  in  many 
respects,  to  those  of  sanguineous  apojilexy, 
but  caused  by  the  effusion  of  serum  into 
the  ventricles,  or  on  the  base  of  the  brain. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  disease  is 
general  debility,  physical  relaxation,  and 
a loss  of  tone  in  the  capillary  vessels; 
consequently,  serou^apoplexy  is  often  the 
termination  of  some  long  and  exhausting 
illness,  or  where  the  system  has  been  in- 
judiciously pulled  down  by  bleeding. 

The  TiiEATMENT  demands  blisters  or 
cu])ping  to  the  neck  and  shoulders,  tonics 
and  stimulants,  and  such  other  remedies 
as  special  symptoms  may  seem  to  demand. 

SEROUS  MEMBRANE. — One  of  the 
important  tissues  of  the  body;  a texture 
extending  in  thin,  transparent  lamina}, 
assuming  (he  form  of  a closed  sac,  and 
moistened  by  a thin,  glairy  fluid,  exuded  j 


from  a set  of  vessels  ramified  over  its  in- 
teraal  surface.  The  three  most  important  • 
membranes  of  this  nature  are, — 1st,  the 
arachnoid  membrane,  which  lines’  the  o 
convolutions  ot  the  brain  ; 2nd,  the  pleura, 
investing  the  lungs  and  spreading  over 
the  thorax;  and  3rd,  peritoneum,  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  viscera,  and  the 
whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  All  these 
membranes  are  particularly ‘liable  to  in- 
flammation, as  in  Meningitis,  Fleuritis, 
and  Feritonitis,  which  sek 
SERRATUS. — Jagged,  or  tooth-like.  i 
A name  given  by  anatomists  to  a set  of  , 
four  serrated  muscles  of  the  ribs  and  i 
shoulder  blade,  whose  chief  function  is  to  ' 
elevate  and  depress  the  thorax ; conse- 
quently  they  are  muscles  of  respiration.  | 
These  muscles  are  divided  into  the 
serraUis  major  antienis,  serratus  minor 
anticus,  and  the  serrat7ts  superior  posti- 
cus, and  serratus  inferior  postic^is. 

SERUM. — M hey ; the  waterv  part  of 
the  blood,  which  separates  from  and  floats 
around  the  clot,  or  O'assamentum,  when 
the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  body.  It  is 
this  saline,  pale  straw-coloured  fluid  that 
in  cholera  is  poured  out  of  the  body,  and 
by  robbing  the  system  of  its  strength 
makes  the  disease  so  dangerous.  When, 
by  a diseased  action,  serum  is  poured  out 
in  the  bi’ain,  it  produces  sero?(s  apoplexy ; 
when  effused  into  the  chest,  hydroiliora.r ; 
and  into  the  abdomen,  ascites,  or  dropsr. 

SESAMOID. — A few  very  small  bones, 
in  the  shape  of  a bean,  attached  to  the  j 
first  bone  of  the  thumb  and  great  toe. 

SESQUI. — One  and  a half.  A chemical  j 
term,  expressive  of  the  proportion  of  acid 
or  oxygen  a salt  contains,  as  the  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  or  sesqui-cai’bonate  of  soda 
— that  is,  iron  with  one  atom  and  a half 
of  oxygen,  or  soda  with  one  and  a half  ' 
quantity  of  cai'bonic  acid  in  its  composi-  ■ 
tion. 

SESQUI-HORA  and  SESQUI-  : 
UNCIA  are  medical  terms  for  an  hour  I 
and  a half,  and  an  ounce  and  a half. 

SETA. — The  name  of  a small,  thin 
worm,  infesting  the  human  body,  in  aji- 
pearance  like  twisted  horsehair. 

SETON. — The  only  difference  between 
an  issue  and  a setoii  is  that  the  former  ' ' 
is  a milder  condition  of  the  same  remedy. 

The  object  for  which  a scion  or  an  issue  j i 
is  established  is  to  open  a drain  from  the  i 
system,  and  by  the  discharge  so  kept  up 
relieve  some  oppressed  organ,  or  the 
system  generally. 

An  issue  may  be  made  in  several  w.ay-. 

The  most  siiniile  method  is  that  of  up. 
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plying  a small  blister,  and,  after  it  has 
risen,  (.hvssiug  the  blistered  surface  twice 
a day  with  savine  ointment,  or  a cerate 
made  with  Spanish  flies ; or  an  issue-pea 
may  be  inserted  under  the  cuticle,  and 
retained  in  its  position  by  adhesive  plas- 
ter, till  the  irritation  causes  suppuration, 
which  is  to  be  encouraged  by  placing  two 
or  more  peas  in  the  sore  so  established, 
till  an  amount  of  discharge  is  obtained 
sufficient  for  the  object  had  in  view. 
Wherever  practicable,  however,  a seton 
should  be  used  in  preference  to  an  issue, 
as  being  cleaner,  more  manageable,  and 
far  more  effectual.  Setons  are  made  by 
inserting  the  end  of  a skein  of  silk  or 
darning  cotton  under  the  skin,  knotting 
both  ends,  and  moving  it  about  every  day; 
or  an  elastic  India-rubber  tape,  which  is 
still  bettor,  may  be  inserted  in  the  same 
manner,  and  moved  about  every  day  as 
soon  as  suppuration  has  commenced.  The 
parts  most  frequently  selected  for  setons 
are  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  elbow,  arm, 
hip,  and  loins.  The  mode  of  effecting  the 
seton  is  to  pinch  up  the  loose  skin  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and 
with  a long,  flat,  knife-like  needle,  called 
a seton  needle,  threaded  with  a skein  of 
silk  or  cotton,  or  the  elastic  tape,  held  in 
the  right  hand,  transfix  the  fold  of  skin 
so  secured ; the  neftdle  is  then  to  be 
detached,  the  two  ends  of  the  skein 
joined,  to  prevent  its  dropping  or  being 
pulled  out,  a poultice  put  on  over  the  part, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  a handker- 
chief. Every  morning  and  evening  the 
string  or  tape  is  to  be  freely  moved 
about,  all  the  matter  pressed  out,  the  part 
washed  ^\^th  warm  water,  and  a dressing 
of  simple  ointment  applied  over  the  seton, 
with  a bandage  to  keep  the  dressing  in  its 
place.  For  sore  eyes,  deafness,  pains  in 
the  head,  and  other  affections,  a seton  in 
the  neck  is  often  attended  with  the  best 
results.  Diseases  of  the  elbow  or  hip- 
joint,  with  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the 
spine,  arc  also  benefited  by  the  use  of  a 
seton  over  the  disease.  When  a seton 
has  been  employed  for  some  time,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  dry  it  up  too  hastily, 
as  serious  consequences  may  arise  from  an 
inconsiderate  suspension  of  the  long-con- 
tinucfl  discharge.  ' 

SEVUM. — Fat.  Sevum  ceti,  sper- 
maceti ; S.  ovile  or  ovillum,  mutton 
suet ; and  iS'.  preparatum,  strained  or 
purilied  mutton  or  beef  suet. 

SIIADJKICK. — A 8j)ocies  of  oragno 
brouglit  from  tlie  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  s<;  named  from  a naval  officer  who  first 
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transplanted  this  fruit  from  the  East  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  shaddock  possesses  all 
the  virtues  of  the  lemon  and  orange,  and 
contains  a large  proportion  of  citric  acid. 

SHAKING  PALSY.  See  Palst. 

SHALOT. — A mild  species  of  garlic, 
extensively  used  in  culinary  preparations 
by  the  French,  and  sometimes  employed 
medicinally  as  an  expectorant  and  diuretic. 
See  Onion,  and  Gaelic. 

SHAMPOOING.— A peculiar  kind  of 
manipulation  which  the  attendants  at  the 
Turkish  bath  perform  on  the  bathers,  ’by 
kneading  and  pressing  the  flesh,  to  relax 
and  afterwards  strengthen  the  limbs  and 
joints.  A process  always  of  benefit,  but 
in  chronic  affections  of  the  limbs  of  great 
advantage  to  the  patient.  See  Tuekish 
Bath. 

SHELL  FISH.— The  whole  tribe  of 
shell  fish,  except  oysters,  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce sickness,  headache,  and  all  the  cha- 
racters of  a surfeit ; at  certain  seasons  this 
effect  is  more  frequent  than  at  others 
When  the  symptoms  are  severe,  an 
emetic  should  be  taken  at  once,  and  an 
aperient  afterwards. 

SHEEBET. — A cool  and  delicious  be- 
verage, a kind  of  lemonade,  made  with 
the  juice  of  the  lime,  sweetened  slightly 
with  sugar,  and  flavoured.  See  Drinks. 

SHEERY. — One  of  the  most  useful  of 
all  our  wines  in  a medical  sense,  and  from 
having  very  little  tartar  in  its  composi- 
tion, it  is  more  suited  to  the  patient  or 
valetudinarian  than  port,  which  often  acts 
on  the  bowels  either  to  relax  or  confine 
them. 

SHINGLES. — An  eruptive  disease  of 
the  skin,  which,  though  occasionally  at- 
tacking persons  advanced  in  life,  is  most 
prevalent  with  the  young,  especially  under 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  will  usually  bo 
found  in  the  spring  or  autumnal  seasons- 
of  the  year.  Shingles  are  always  pre- 
ceded by  a certain  amount  of  fever  or 
constitutional  disturbance,  however  slight, 
such  as  thirst,  headache,  nausea,  cold 
chills,  and  lassitude.  The  eruption  com- 
mences with  irregular  clusters  of  vesicles, 
with  hard,  inflamed  bases ; these  patches 
gradually  enlarge  in  tlieir  individual 
circumferences,  and  the  elevation  of  their 
several  vesicles,  the  fluid  they  contain 
becoming  clear  and  shiny.  In  a few  days 
this  character  changes,  the  transparent 
lymph  becomes  opaque  or  milky,  and 
eventually  dries  up  into  a scab.  Some- 
times the  several  islands  of  vesicles  unite 
and  form  u long  belt  over  the  chest  and 
back,  or  down  the  abdomen  and  leg ; at 
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others  they  form  _a  cincture  round  the- 
waist,  like' a broad,  irregular  belt,  from.  ' 
which  circumstance  the  disease  has  de- 
rived the  name  sornetimes  given  it,  of 
cingulum,  a girdle.  The  eruption  is 
attended  with  a burning,  pricking  heat, 
and  great  tenderness  over  the  parts 
affected : the  disease  may  first  show  itself 
on  the  back  or  loins,  on  the  breast  or 
shoulders,  or  round  the  abdomen ; some- 
timesj  again,  it  is  confined  to  the  arm  or 
wrist,  round  which  it  usually  completes  a 
circle.  Shinglesgenerally takethreeor four 
weeks  to  run  their  course,  the  scabs  peal- 
ing off  about  the  fourteenth  or  sixteenth ' 
day,  leaving  the  skin  covered  with  red, 
circular  patches  extremely  tender.  There 
is  a very  mischievous  but  popular  preju- 
dice with  regard  to  shingles,  a beliof  that 
if  the  zone  round  the  middle  of  the  body 
is  completed,  the  patient  will'  die  : as  the 
dread  of  such  a result  might  have  a serious 
consequence  on  a sensitive  patient,  the 
absurdity  of  such  ah  impression  should  be 
at  once  explained. 

The  TREATMENT  of  this  disease  consists 
in  giving  mild  aperi,ents,  with  effervescing 
draughts,  a change  of  diet,  without  a re- 
duction of  quantity,  a little  wine  in  ' the 
cases  of  persons  advanced  in  life,  and  to 
those  of  a naturally  weak  constitution, 
with  a sedative  draught  at  bedtime,  when' 
the  heat  of  the  skin  and  the  pain  prevents 
the  patient  from  sleeping.  For  youths 
and  girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  one 
of  the  following  powders,  given  every 
night,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  senna 
tea,  made  with  half  an  ounce  of  Rochelle 
salts  in  each  8 ounces,  every  morning, 
will  in  general  be  found  sufficient,  espe- 
cially if  the  eruption  is  dressed  with 
scraped  sengreen,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  a linen  rag  thinly  spread  with  sugar 
of  lead  ointment.  Take  of — 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . 36  grains. 

Grey  powder . . . . 18  grains. 

Jaiap  powder  ...  36  grainsi 

Cream  of  tartar  ...  36  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders : oiie 
to  bo  given  every  night  at  bedtime.  If 
the  patient  is  thirsty,  saline  eflervcscing 
draughts,  composed  of  30  grains  of  bi- 
carbonate of  potass  in  half  a pipt  of 
water,  neutralized  with  25  grains  of  tar- 
taric acid,  arc  to  be  taken  twice  a day. 
For  patients  of  an  age  between  seventeen 
and  twenty,  a compound  rhubarb  or  com- 
pound colocynth  pill  two  or  three  times 
a week,  witli  a Soidlitz  powder  made  with 
a double  quantity  of  Kochello  salts  on  the 
following  day ; this,  with  a daily  dressing 


of  the  part  with  the  juice  and  scraped 
pith  of  sengreen,  as  -already  directed,  will 
in  most  cases  comprise  dll  the  treatment 
necessary.  The  popular  mode  of  employ- 
ing sengreen  is  to  mix  the  scrapings  of 
the  plant  tvith  milk  or  cream, 'spread  the 
mixture  on  linen,  and  apply  it  to  the 
emption:  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
either  the  milk  or  the  cream,  but  if  the 
plant,  when  bruised  or  scraped,  has  plenty 
of  sap,  they  are  not  actually  needed. 

SHIP  BISCUITS.  — These,  when 
properly  made,  are  the  best  and  the  most 
convenient  food  on  a long  voyage,  and 
particularly  so  for  children,  as,  after  soak- 
ing, they  can  be  boiled  and  made  into  an 
excellent  food  for  infants  and  those  of 
tender  years.  Ship  biscuits  are  made 
with  the  best  wheaten  flour,  salt,  and 
water,  worked  into  a stiff  dough,  which 
inust  then  be  kneaded  longand  thoroughly, 
the  biscuits  perfectly  baked,  and  then 
carefully  packed,  if  possible,  in  tin-lined 
boxes,  all  damp  and  moisture  being  ex- 
cluded, so  that  they  may  be  kept  hard 
and  di7;  for  if  they  become  soft,  they 
very  soon  spoil,  and  are  rendered  unfit 
for  food : on  the  contrary,  if  kept  dry, 
they  will  remain  good  for  years. 

SHIP,  CHOICE  OF.  See  Emigrant, 
AEvice  to. 

SHIVERING. — This  is  a mUd  form 
of  what  medical  men  call  rigor ; a general 
trembling  of  the  body,  the  result  of  some 
nervous  disturbance ; a symptom  of  fever, 
and,  inyjsoas  abscess,  or  any  large  collection 
of  matter,  a sign  of  the  formation  of  pus. 

SHOCRS  TO  THE  SYSTEM.— These 
often  serious  consequences  of  sudden  fright, 
of  blows,  falls,  and  various  accidents,  re- 
quhe  much  judgment  in  their  treatment. 
The  patient  should  be  laid  on  his  back 
in  bed  or  on  a sofa,  kept  perfectly  quiet, 
have  hot  bricks  or  vessels  of  water  applied 
to  the  feet,  and,  according  to  the  violence 
of  the  shock,  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 
A mixtui-e  of  brandy,  sal  volatile,  and 
water  should  be  given  every  five  or  seven 
minutes  in  tablespoonfuls  for  a few  times, 
or  till  some  evidence  of  reaction  sets  in. 

'When  there  is  a total  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, the  patient  is  to  be  treated  precisely 
as  if  it  was  a case  of  congestion,  com- 
pression, or  concussion,  care  being  taken 
that  no  liquid  is  put  into  the  mouth  till 
the  jiower  of  swallowing  is  restored.  Equal 
caremust  be  taken  that  too  much  stimulant 
is  not  given,  for  fear  of  the  atter  conse- 
quences of  reaction  and  intlamination. 

SHOLILUEB,  THE.— There  are  three 
bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of 
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1 13  part  of  the  body— the  scapula,  or 
J .ade-bone ; the  humerus,  or  bone  of  the 
t m;  and  the  clavicle,  or  collar-bone, — 
j'.nich,  with  ligaments,  muscles,  and 
f teguments,  complete  the  entire  anatomy 
t the  part.  The  accidents  to  which  the 
i >ncs  and  muscles  are  subject  are  fracture 
f id  dislocation  of  the  bones,  and,,contusion 
»•  the  soft  parts,  an  injury  to  which  the 
;i  uscles  and  integuments  are  liable  from 
^ ows  and  falls  from  horses.  These 
i cidents  will  be  found  under  the  name 
I each  class  of  injury.  See  Eeactuee; 

EM,  Beoken  ; and  Dislocation. 


SnOULDEE. 

1.  Scapula.  2.  Clavicle,  or  Collar  bone. 
Humerus,  or  Arm-bone.  4.  Sternum,  or 
• reastbone. 

SIALOGOGUES.  — A class  of  medi- 
nes  which  produce  an  increased  How 
saliva.  Of  these  there  are  both  vege- 
blo  and  mineral.  The  former  embrace 
ost  of  the  pungent  plants,  particularly 
iTcl,  tobacco,  pelletory  root,  and  mezo- 
on ; of  the  latter,  several  of  the  metals, 
aen  taken  constitutionally,  especially 
ercury.  The  first  are  called  masU- 
tnries,  because  the  effect  is  produced 
• merely  chewing  the  article. 

S iSIBIiilNS.  — An  infectious  disease 
I caliar  to  the  AVest  of  Scotland,  and 
pposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  AVest 

Iidian  disease  known  ns  the  yaws,  or 
amhfpsia. 

SICK  IIRAD.VCITE. — This  spceics  of 
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headache,  commonly  known  as  bilious 
headache,  is  the  most  frequent  form  of 
all  cephalic  affections  to  be  met  with  in 
the  practice  of  physic,  and  the  most 
painful  of  all  the  varieties  of  cerebral 
diseases  to  which  the  invalid  or  the 
intemperate  feeder  is  liable.  Cephalalgia 
dyspeptica,  or  cephalalgia  sympathetica, 
as  this  form  of  the  disease  is  professionally 
called,  may  either  arise  from  indigestion, 
consequent  on  some  crudity  or  h-ritation 
of  the  stomach,  or  from  a redundancy  of 
bile,  or  from  a biliary  obstruction;  or, 
according  to  its  last  name,  it  may  proceed 
from  sympathy  with  some  other  part  or 
organ. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  sick  headache  usually 
commence  in  the  morning  with  a settled 
pain  over  the  left  eye  or  right  temple, 
and  sometimes  on  the  top  of  the  head  or 
centre  of  the  forehead.  In  other  cases, 
the  patient,  on  waking  in  the  morning, 
is  conscious  of  a diffused  aching  u'eight 
over  the  whole  head,  which  by  degrees 
settles  into  a dull,  heavy  pain,  either  in 
one  or  the  other  temple,  over  the  eyes, 
or  on  the  top  of  the  head.  AVhen  the 
pain  is  severe,  nausea,  sickness,  and  some- 
times vomiting  follows;  while  in  all  cases 
there  is  more  or  less  of  dimness  of  sight, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  and  confusion  of 
ideas,  with  heat,  languoi’,  restlessness, 
and  those  febrile  symptoms  so  charac- 
teristic of  constitutional  distuihance. 

The  TEEATMENT  is  often  very  simple, 
and  in  some  cases  the  attack  cures  itself, 
or  the  symptoms  yield  to  the  simplest 
remedies : thus,  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  a 
mouthful  of  biscuit,  or  a few  drops  of  sal 
volatile  in  a wineglassful  of  cold  water, 
peppermint,  or  camphor  water,  will  often 
affoi’d  immediate  relief, — the  weight  and 
pain  in  the  head,  noise  in  the  ears,  heat 
of  eyes,  and  dimness  of  sight,  all  frequently 
passing  off  like  a mist,  and  leaving  the 
patient  quite  free  from  pain  or  oppression. 
In  some  instances  the  nausea,  when  severe, 
excites  diarrhoea,  when  the  first  action  of 
the  bowels  is  almost  certain  to  produce 
a cessation  of  all  the  distressing  symptoms. 

When  the  patient  is  young  and  robust, 
a 6-grain  blue  jiill,  followed  in  a few 
hours  by  a black  draught,  or  0 chAchms 
of  Epsom  salts  and  2 drachms  of  magnesia, 
dissolved  and  mixed  in  half  a tumblerful 
of  water,  will,  in  most  instances,  afford 
effectual  relief.  To  the  person  periodically 
affected  with  sick  headache,  a teaspoonful 
of  Gregory’s  powder  in  peppermint  water, 
with  drops  of  spirits  of  sal  volatile, 
should  be  given  as  soon  as  possilde,  and 
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a compound  aloes  and  myrrh  pill,  pill 
rail,  or  a compound  rhubarb  pilJ,  taken 
night  an{l  morning. 

Should  the  Gregory’s  powder  and  sal 
volatile  not  afford  relief,  the  following 
powder  and  draufiht  may  be  taken. 

Take  of — 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda  10  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . 2 grains. 

Powdered  ginger  . . 3 grains. 

Powdered  calumba . . 3 grains. 

Mis,  and  dissolve  in  a wineglassful  of 
water : to  be  taken  immediately,  and 
followed  in  two  hours  by  the  annexed 
draught.  Take  of — 

Compound  tineture  of 
gentian 1^  drachm. 

Tincture  of  ginger  . . ^drachm. 

Sphits  of  sal  volatile  . ^ drachm. 

Peppermint  water  . . 1^  ounce. 

Mis.  Should  the  bowels  not  be  sufficiently 
acted  on  by  the  pills  prescribed  above,  a 
Seidlitz  powder,  made  with  a double  quan- 
tity of  Eochelle  salts,  should  be  taken  in 
the  morning.  In  all  cases  the  jiatient 
should  abstain — for  one  day  at  least — 
from  all  animal  or  solid  food,  substituting 
biscuit  and  tea,  gruel  and  toast,  or  rice 
or  tapioca  pudding  ; and,  while  the  pain 
continues,  confine  himself  to  a dark  but 
cool  room.  Hydrocyanic  acid  in  camphor 
water  will  often  afford  immediate  relief; 
but  such  a remedy  should  only  be  taken 
under  the  direction  of  a medical  man. 

SICK-EOOM,  MANAGEMENT  OF. 
— So  many  subjects  of  importance  are 
embraced  under  this  general  heading, 
it  will  be  necessary,  in  treating  of 
this  article,  to  arrange  each  according  to 
its  natural  sequence,  as  the  room  and 
furniture,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  at- 
tendance on  the  patient,  duties  of  the 
nurse,  &c.  Before  proceeding  seriatim 
with  our  theme,  it  should  be  premised  that 
though  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  may  be 
impossible  for  heads  of  families  so  to 
arrange  matters  for  the  invalid  as  im- 
plicitly to  follow  all  the  plans  and  details 
laid  down  in  the  present  article,  want  of 
space,  or  of  means,  preventing  compliance 
with  the  whole  of  the  following  instruc- 
tions ; yet  by  laying  before  the  eye  of  the 
reader-  an  accurate  description  of  the  re- 
quisites for  an  invalid’s  bedroom,  and  the 
management  of  a model  sick  chamber, 
the  means  at  hand,  and  the  appliances 
within  the  reach  of  the  family,  may  bo 
turned  to  the  best  account,  and  thus,  by 
a little  consideration  and  ingenuity,  in- 
ferior articles  maybe  made  to  do  as  efficient 
service  ns  the  best  and  most  cxjiensive  of 


modern  improvements.  We  have  already, 
in  more  than  one  place  in  this  work, 
observed  that  good  nursing  is  as  neeessarv 
to  the  recovery  of  a patient  ns  skill  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  physician; 
indeed,  it  is  often  more  so,  as  in  many 
instances  nature  is  so  beneficently  active 
in  restorjgjff  the  powers  prostrated  by'  dis- 
ease, that  m many  cases  diet  and  regimen, 
with  judicious  nursing,  unaided  by  medical 
skill  or  physic,  will  alone  carry  the  patient 
thi-ough  a lengthened  illness  to  perfect 
health  and  strength.  Good  nursing,  how- 
ever, besides  personal  solicitude  and  care, 
demands  means  and  appliances  to  render 
the  nurse’s  attention  fully  beneficial,  and 
of  those  means  or  passive  agents  it  will 
now  be  our  duty  to  speak. 

The  Sick  Chambee,  or  bedroom  of 
the  patient,  is  a subject  that  demands  due 
consideration.  In  the  first  place,  it  should 
be  of  considerable  size,  and,  if  the  illness 
is  likely  to  be  of  some  duration,  a large 
room  should  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  room,  if  possible,  should  have 
a northern  aspect,  so  as  to  protect  it  from 
the  glare  of  the  midday  sun,  and,  if  it  can 
be  so  aiTanged,  the  apartment  should  abut 
from  the  house,  so  as  to  keep  the  patient 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  family, 
and  be  equally  removed  from  the  sound  of 
the  knocker  of  the  front  door,  and  from 
the  clatter  of  the  scullery,  or  the  smell  of 
the  kitchen.  The  room  should  have  a 
fireplace,  and  a clean-swept  chimney ; the 
window  should  have  a moveable  top-sash, 
and  should  either  face  the  door,  or  the 
door  should  be  on  a line  with  the  fh-e- 
place,  to  insure  a complete  draught,  on 
which  account  the  chimney- board,  if  one 
has  been  used,  should  be  removed.  The 
colour  of  the  walls  is  a matter  of  very 
considerable  importance.  Green,  es- 
pecially deep  or  bright  green,  is  always  to 
be  avoided  ; equally  objectionable,  though 
not  equally  hm-tful,  is  a paper  with  a bold, 
staling  pattern,  with  prominent  coloui-s. 
A small  geometrical  pattern  of  squares, 
diamonds,  or  flowers,  in  horizontal  or 
diagonal  lines,  is  equally  to  be  avoided, 
and,  if  possible,  a paper  selected  of  a pale, 
unobtrusive  colour,  and  with  such  figures 
on  it  as  the  eye  may  contemplate  without 
perplexity,  fatigue,  or  irritation.  The 
importance  of  attending  to  these  points 
is  well  known  to  every  medical  man  who- 
has  had  any  practice  in  the  treatment  of 
fevers.  In  the  tirst  case,  the  greens  in- 
dicated are  always  giving  off  fumes  of 
arsenic,  which  is  hurtful,  if  not  dangerous ;. 
and  in  the  other,  the  brain,  in  certain 
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stages  of  fever,  becomes  irritated  by  the 
positive  character  of  the  paper,  or  ex- 
hausted by  fruitless  attempts  to  count  the 
number  of  tigures  or  flowers  in  the  several 
lines.  The  carpet,  bed-curtains,  vallance, 
and  all  clothes,  dresses,  or  articles  of 
woollen  fabric,  ai’e  to  be  removed  from  the 
apartment,  and  only  as  much  furniture 
as  is  actually  required  for  the  use  of  the 
patient  retained  in  the  room,  such  as  the 
bed,  a few  chairs,  two  tables,  a night- 
lamp,  washing  stand,  and  a strip  of 
canvas  or  sacking  in  front  of  the  bed,  or 
in  the  line  of  the  doctor  or  nurse’s  tread. 
The  bed — a French  bedstead  being  the 
best — should  be  placed  with  the  head  a 
little  way  from  the  wall,  accessible  on 
both  sides,  and  in  such  a situation  as  to 
be  entirely  removed  from  the  current  of 
air  between  the  door  and  window,  or  the 
window  and  fireplace.  The  bed  on  w'hich 
the  patient  lies  is  also  a matter  of  conse- 
quence; wool  matti'esses  are  in  many 
cases  too  hard,  and  feather  beds  produce 
great  heat,  and  often  become  knotty  and 
hard.  The  spring  stuffed  mattress  is  now 
very  frequently  ordered  by  physicians  as 
the  best  article,  but  the  French  spring 
bed,  composed  of  spiral  wires,  by  yielding 
to  every  motion  of  the  body,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  article  for  the  invalid, 
especially  if  covered  with  a thin  hau* 
mattress.  Air  and  water  beds  arc  also 
occasionally  employed,  but  their  great 
expense  acts  as  a barrier  to  their  general 
adoption ; the  use  of  the  latter  article, 
unless  in  the  hands  of  a skilful  nurse,  is 
apt  to  be  attended  with  great  risk,  as  from 
the  greater  weight  of  the  hips  and  trunk, 
that  portion  of  the  body  sinks  in,  throw- 
ing the  legs  and  head  forward.  To 
obviate  this  objection  to  Dr.  Arnott’s 
otherwise  admirable  water  bed,  a thin 
hair  mattress  and  bolster  should  be  laid 
over  the  top  and  head,  when  every  motion 
of  the  patient  will  be  met  by  a corre- 
sponding motion  of  the  fluctuating 
medium  beneath  him.  The  amount  of 
bedclothes  employed  must  bo  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  nurse,  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  patient.  Air  pillows 
nnd  cushions  should  always  form  a por- 
tion of  the  bcd-furniturc;  the  first  for 
ordinary  purposes  of  rest,  and  the  latter 
to  relieve  particular  parts  of  the  body 
from  undue  pressure,  and  in  cases  of  bed- 
sores. A pole,  or  piece  of  lancewood, 
should  be  placed  across  the  framework  of 
the  top  of  the  bed,  to  which  a short  sling, 
containing  a round  piece  of  wood  for  the 
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hands,  should  be  attached,  so  that  the 
patient  may  be  able  to  raise  himself  in 
bed  without  always  being  dependent  on 
the  assistance  of  the  nurse.  The  next 
item  of  consequence  is  an  easy  chair 
with  a moveable  back,  in  which  the 
patient  can  recline  or  sit  erect,  according 
to  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  back 
and  foot-board.  There  should  also  bo  a 
sofa  or  couch  in  the  room,  on  which  he 
can  be  placed  while  the  bed  is  being  made, 
or  at  any  time  for  change.  Two  tables 
are  also  necessary, — a small  one,  to  stand 
near  the  bed,  to  contain  the  drink,  medi- 
cine, or  fruit  in  common  use,  with  the 
glasses  and  vessels  out  of  which  each 
article  is  to  be  taken ; and  a large  table, 
with  an  easily  opening  drawer,  at  the  end 
of  the  room.  On  this  table  should  be 
arranged  all  the  medicines  not  in  constant 
use, — the  lotions,  coUyriums,  and  external 
applications  by  themselves  at  one  side, 
and  the  internal  remedies  at  the  other. 
A 2-ounce  graduated  glass  measure,  and 
a drop  or  minim  measure;  a china  or 
white  delf  cup,  with  a spout,  and  covered 
half  over  the  top,  for  giving  medicine  or 
drink  to  the  patient  when  lying  down, 
with  clean  glasses,  and  a spoon  lif  each 
of  the  three  sizes,  should  be  arranged  as 
a barrier  between  the  external  and  in- 
ternal medicines,  while  in  the  drawer 
should  be  placed  lint  bandages,  adhesive 
plaster,  thread,  pins,  and  scissors,  any 
ointment  or  cerate  in  use,  and  a spatula ; 
and  by  themselves,  in  one  compartment, 
the  prescriptions  as  they  are  returned 
from  the  chemist.  A green  or  slate- 
coloured  calico  blind  should  be  attached 
to  the  window,  to  darken  the  room  when 
required.  The  night-lamp,  to  afford  light, 
and  heat  food  or  water,  should  always  be 
in  readiness  (see  Lamp),  which,  with  a 
couple  of  small  white  vessels,  made  for  the 
purpose,  to  hold  the  expectoration  in  cases 
of  consumption,  can  be  arranged  on  the 
washing  stand.  These,  with  a sponge, 
towels,  soap,  and  water,  are  almost  every- 
thing which  a sick-room  can  require, 
except  on  special  occasions. 

Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
perative requisites  of  a sick-room,  and,  to 
bo  effective  for  good,  must  bo  carried  out 
in  every  particular.  The  floor  should  bo 
carefully  swept  every  morning,  the  strip 
of  canvas,  used  to  deaden  the  tread,  well 
shaken  in  the  air  before  being  relaid ; the 
glasses,  cups,  and  spoons  washed  and 
dried  after  every  time  of  use ; cverv  dis- 
charge from  the  body,  plasters,  dressimrs, 
or  dirty  bandages,  are  to  be  instantly 
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taken  from  tbe  room,  and  no  utensil 
brought  back  until  well  cleaned  and  dried. 
Tlie  temperature  of  the  sick-room  is  always 
a matter  of  considerable  importance,  and 
that  the  degree  of  proper  warmth  may 
always  be  understood  and  maintained,  a 
thermometer  should  invariably  form  a part 
of  the  appurtenances  of  the  sick-room, 
the  instrument  being  placed  against  the 
wall  in  such  a position  that  the  nurse’s 
eye  may  frequently  notice  its  silent  ad- 
monitions. Though  60°  Fahrenheit  is 
regarded  as  the  standard  degree  of  tem- 
perature, it  is  often  desirable  to  reduce 
that  amount  to  69°  or  68°,  or  indeed  even 
lower  in  some  cases  of  haemorrhage.  To 
effect  this,  a strong  current  must  be 
established,  either  by  partially  opening 
the  door  or  window,  or  by  lighting  a small 
fire  for  a few  minutes  in  the  grate,  and, 
lastly,  by  the  means  of  evaporation  to  be 
presently  described.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  the  temperature  above  60°,  the 
strong  currents  of  air  are  to  be  suspended 
for  a time,  the  door  and  window  securely 
closed,  and  a fire  lighted  in  the  grate,  and 
the  reading  of  the  thermometer  carefully 
attended  to  till  the  desired  temperature 
has  been  reached,  care  being  then  taken 
to  prevent  the  heat  increasing  or  fluctua- 
ting. 

Ventilation. — A free  and  perfect 
ventilation  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
properties  of  the  sick-room,  as  on  it 
depends  so  much  of  the  comfort  of  the 
patient,  as  well  as  much  of  his  hopes  of  a 
final  recovery.  To  convey  a clearer  idea 
of  the  importance  of  good  ventilation  to 
the  welfare  of  the  invalid,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient if  in  this  place  we  mention  that  a 
healthy  man,  enclosed  in  a room,  requires 
FOUK  CUBIC  FEET  of  fresh  air  each  minute 
for  the  due  performance  of  all  his  func- 
tions, and  that  he  vitiates,  or  renders 
poisonous,  about  A hundred  and 
miiiTT  CUBIC  INCHES  every  minute,  by 
expiration  from  the  lungs  and  skin.  If 
this  fact  is  borne  in  mind,  the  absolute 
importance  of  an  abundance  of  pure  air  to 
the  patient  will  become  still  more  evi- 
dent, especially  as,  in  some  diseases,  an 
increased  amount  of  oxygen  becomes  a 
vital  necessity.  Independent  of  supplying 
an  abundance  of  pure  air  to  the  patient, 
ventilation  is  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
not  only  in  purifying  the  room,  but  in 
carrying  from  the  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounds the  sick  person  those  minute  par- 
ticles of  morbific  matter  which  are  always 
given  off  from  an  unhealthy  bodj’,  and, 
especially  in  certain  contagious  diseases. 


load  the  air  with  their  poisonous  particles, 
and  which,  if  imbibed  into  the  lungs  of  a 
healthy  person,  may  there  germinate  into 
another  poisonous  disease,  besides  being 
re-absorbed  by  the  invalid  himself,  thus 
keeping  alive  a malady  which,  by  exhala- 
tion and  free  ventilation,  might  have  been 
weakened  and  greatly  benefited.  The 
two  great  sources  of  ventilation  are  the 
window  and  the  chimney ; the  one  carry- 
ing off  the  upper  stratum  of  impure  air, 
and  the  other  those  heavier  gases  and 
impure  atmosphere  which  specific  gravity 
keeps  floating  over  the  surface  of  the  floor. 
As  the  door  in  both  instances  is  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  current  of  fresh  air 
comes,  care  should  be  taken  that  no  mat 
inside  or  outside  impedes  the  free  access  of 
air,  and  should  the  door  fit  tightly  above 
to  the  lintel,  a plane  should  be  passed  along 
the  top,  to  allow  of  the  entrance  of  a stream 
of  air  from  the  passages  beyond.  The  top 
sash  of  the  window  is  the  only  part  that 
should  be  opened,  and  that  but  for  the 
space  of  a few  inches,  merely  sufficient  to 
cause  a strong  draught,  and  this  only  from 
time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require. 

Should  the  window  not  open  from  above, 
a piece  of  the  top  of  each  comer  pane 
should  be  broken  out,  and  a slip  of  paste- 
board nailed  to  the  frame  above,  to  hang 
dowm  like  a valve  over  the  broken  glass, 
and  which  can  be  pushed  up  or  let  down, 
according  as  ventilation  is  required.  The 
effluvium  which  sometimes  pervades  a sick 
chamber,  and  which  is  quite  as  hiu-tful 
to  the  patient  as  it  is  offensive  to  the 
healthy  person  who  imbibes  it,  cannot 
be  overcome  by  mere  ventilation,  as  the 
draught  necessary  to  do  so  in  a reasonable 
time  might  be  of  serious  consequence  to 
the  patient;  nor  must  any  attempt  be 
made  to  overpower  one  smell  by  the 
establishment  of  another,  such  as  by  the 
burning  of  brown  paper,  feathers,  sprigs 
of  lavender,  pastilles,  or  aromatic  vinegar, 
— articles  which  are  all,  except  pastilles, 
excellent  in  their  place  to  refresh  the 
atmosphere  of  a sick  chamber  at  proper 
times,  but  become  most  objectionable 
when  offensive  odours  are  present.  In 
all  such  cases,  disinfectants  alone  should 
be  used,  and  as  chloride  of  lime  is  so 
extremely  cheap,  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  not  employing  it  on  all  occasions.  A 
teaspoonful  of  the  chloride,  dissolved  in 
half  a pint  of  water,  and  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  will  soon  correct  all  un- 
l)lcasunt  smells.  Having  dissolved  the 
chloride  of  lime  in  a basin,  a napkin  is  to 
bo  dipped  in  the  solution,  roughly  squeezed 
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<}ut,  and  then  suspended  on  a line  between 
the  door  and  window,  and  the  rest  of  the 
solution  poiu'ed  into  a couple  of  saucers, 
and  placed  on  the  ground  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  ventilator 
being  opened  for  a few  minutes  will  leave 
the  air  of  the  chamber  perfectly  pure. 
Linen  rags,  or  a towel  wetted  in  chloride  of 
line  or  tin;  or  the  nitrate  of  lead,  and 
waved  about  the  room  for  some  time,  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,  and  equally  as 
well.  See  Ventilation,  and  Disin- 
fectants. 

Attendance  on  the  Patient. — It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  all  who  may  be  called  on  to  mi- 
nister to  the  wants  of  the  sick,  that  every 
attention  given,  every  service  rendered, 
should  be  performed  with  the  least  pos- 
sible noise  and  demonstration, — the  step 
should  be  light  and  noiseless,  the  voice 
low  and  kind,  and  the  service,  whatever 
it  may  be,  rendered  vdth  gentleness,  care, 
and  despatch,  but  in  no  hurry  or  officious 
haste.  Kattling  of  windows,  slamming 
of  doors,  creaking  shoes,  sudden  noises, 
exclamations  or  fidgeting,  monotonous 
sounds — as  the  ticking  of  a watch  or  clock, 
the  rustling  of  di'esses,  or  the  leaves  of  a 
book — ai’e  all  to  be  guarded  against  as 
things  of  serious  import  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  nervous  system ; on  the  same 
account,  a restless  or  over-officious  nurse 
— one  who  moves  much  or  unnecessarily 
about  the  room — is  likely  to  he  more  in- 
jurious than  useful.  Care  must  be  also 
taken  not  to  admit  more  than  two  visitors 
at  one  time  to  the  bedside,  and  any  loud- 
speaking or  boisterous-mannered  friend 
must  be  strictly  prohibited.  In  visiting  a 
sick  friend,  the  person  admitted  should  ask 
as  few  questions  as  possible,  avoid  the 
mention  of  any  distressing  intelligence, 
eschew  all  medical  themes,  and-confine  his 
cenversation  to  any  light  and  agi’eeable 
intelligence ; being  always  careful  not  to 
■weary  the  patient  by  more  than  a few  mi- 
nutes at  a time  of  his  company.  In  all  cases 
of  a healthy  person  visiting  a sick  one,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence  that  he  should 
place  himself,  whether  standing  or  sitting, 
m such  a position  that  the  air  from  the 
door  or  window  may  comed'rom  behind  the 
visitor  to  the  patient,  and  not  from  the 
patient  to  the  friend  ; he  should  also  avoid 
leaning  over  the  bed,  or  inhaling  the 
breath  of  the  invalid,  or  indeed  of  coming 
in  too  close  contact  with  the  clothes  or 
person  of  the  patient.  The  personal  clean- 
liness of  the  patient  is  a matter  of  very 
great  importance:  the  face,  neck,  and 
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arms  should  be  well  washed,  and  the  skin 
afterwards  rubbed  thoroughly  dry  with  a 
fresh  towel  every  morning  ; and  as  great 
refreshment  is  experienced  by  washing  the 
face  and  hands  occasionally  during  the 
day,  such  means  of  affording  relief  and 
comfort  should  never  be  forgotten ; the 
elothes  worn  during  the  night  should 
never  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  body 
in  the  day,  but  as  soon  as  the  morning 
washing  is  over,  clean  clothes  should  be 
put  on,  care  having  first  been  taken  to  air 
thoroughly  all  linen  before  it  is  used, 
that  which  is  taken  off  being  well  aired 
before  being  put  away  for  the  use  of  the 
night.  The  importance  of  attending  to 
the  thorough  airing  of  every  article  before 
being  put  on  the  patient’s  body  will  be 
understood  when  we  state,  that  so  great 
and  continuous  is  the  evaporation  always 
taking  place  from  the  water,  the  surface 
of  the  walls,  and  the  bodies  of  the  patient 
and  nurse,  that  a nightshirt  kept  in  the 
sick  chamber  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  weighed  before  and  after  diying, 
was  found  to  have  lost  fom’  ounces, 
or  a quarter  of  a pound  in  ^veight,  by 
the  driving  ofi'  of  that  amount  of  water, 
absorbed  by  the  nightshirt  in  one  day  and 
night.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  w'hat  a 
large  proportion  of  watery  vapoui-  is  taken 
up  in  a few  hours  by  the  different  items 
of  our  daily  wear,  the  amount  retained  by 
linen  and  cotton  being,  of  course,  very 
much  less  than  that  taken  up  by  woollen 
and  more  porous  garments.  Where  the 
whole  of  the  patient’s  body  cannot  be 
washed  every  day,  the  lower  extremities, 
and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  rest  of  the 
trunk,  should  be  freely  rubbed  with  dry 
towels. 

Duties  of  the  Nuese. — Of  the  moral 
and  physical  qualities  of  the  nurse  we  have 
already  spoken,  under  the  head  of  N urse, 
which  see ; it  only  now  remains  for  us  to 
point  out  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
that  individual  when  in  charge  of  the  sick- 
room, and  entrusted  with  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  patient  during  the  absence  of 
the  medical  man.  In  the  first  place,  the 
nurse  should  regard  herself,  and  bo  so 
considered  by  the  relatives  and  friends,  as 
the  doctor’s  locum  tenens,  and  invested 
with  absolute  control  over  the  patient  and 
sick-room  during  his  absence.  It  is  to 
the  nurse,  or  that  member  of  the  family 
who  officiates  as  such,  that  the  physician 
conveys  his  instructions;  to  him  she  makes 
all  her  reports,  and  to  her  general  discre- 
tion he  commits  the  well-being  of  his 
patient  duiing  that  long  portion  of 
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every  day  in  wbicli  be  is  necessitated  to 
absent  bimself  from  tbe  bedside  of  tbe 
invalid.  To  tbe  nui'se’s  judgment  is  left 
the  duty  of  preventing  too  many  visitors 
from  seeing  tbe  patient  at  one  time,  or  in 
one  day,  and  of  taking  care  that  be  is  in 
no  way  tampered  with,  and  nothing  in 
the  way  of  food,  fruit,  or  drink  given  to 
him,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  if  opposed 
to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  tbe  doctor. 
A few  spoonfuls  of  what  may  be  deemed 
a grateful  and  harmless  substance,  to 
those  who  plead  for  its  being  given,  may, 
if  it  should  not  prove  actually  hurtful, 
counteract  tbe  effective  operation  of  some 
medicine  on  which  the  physician  has 
relied  for  beneficial  results.  These,  then, 
are  two  important  duties  devolving  on  the 
nurse,  and  which  she  should  never  allow 
herself  to  be  overruled  in  executing.  The 
dress  of  the  nurse,  besides  being,  like  her 
person,  always  scrupulously  clean,  should 
be  of  some  unobtrusive  colour,  and  of  a 
material  that  will  make  no  rustling  noise 
when  she  goes  about  her  duties.  The 
cleanliness  of  the  room,  with  that  of  the 
glasses,  cups,  and  every  utensil  or  article 
used,  cannot  be  insisted  on  too  forcibly ; 
she  should  range  all  the  bottles  on  the' 
reserve  table,  as  we  have  directed,  with 
the  label  of  each  turned  outwards,  and 
make  a practice  of  never  giving  any 
medicine  without  first  looTcing  at  the 
direction.  She  should  have  a small  slate 
always  at  hand,  on  which  to  make  notes 
of  any  special  instruction  given  by  the 
doctor,  or  of  facts  that  may  have  occurred 
in  his  absence.  She  must  remove  to  another 
room  all  that  passes  from  the  patient, 
which,  unless  kept  for  after  inspection, 
should  be  directly  emptied ; have  the  ves- 
sels washed  out,  rinsed  with  chloride  oflime, 
and  driedbefore  returning  them  to  the  room . 
If  the  secretions  are  to  be  kept,  she  must 
be  careful  that  nothing  is  thrown  in,  or 
mixed  with  them,  as  their  entire  character 
may  be  altered  by  emptying  medicine,  tea, 
or  other  articles  on  either. 

The  personal  cleanlines  sof  the  patient  is 
one  of  the  nurse’s  first  duties,  for,  besides 
the  daily  washing  of  the  face,  neck,  and 
arms,  it  sometimes  affords  him  great  com- 
fort to  have  the  same  operation  repeat- 
ed in  the  evening,  and  if  the  skin  is 
washed  with  warm  water  and  soap,  and 
then  properly  dried,  there  is  no  fear  of  his 
taking  cold.  If  the  patient  can  bear  the 
fatigue,  clean  linen  night  and  morning 
should  be  put  on,  each  change  being  first 
properly  aired.  When  ho  is  able  to  lie  on 
the  sofa  for  a few  hours,  or  sit  up  in  the 


easy  chair,  the  nurse  should  carry  away  all 
the  bedclothes,  and  expose  them  in  another 
apartment  to  a free  ventilation.  When  the 
patient — unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  re- 
moval to  the  sofa — has  to  sit  up  in  bed, 
the  nurse  must  contrive  some  support  for 
his  back ; and  for  this  purpose  a child’s 
chair  placed  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and 
protected  by  one  or  two  pillows,  will 
afford  a comfortable  rest  for  the  back, 
when,  if  the  lately  invented  bed- table, 
which,  attached  to  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  extending  its  leaf  over  the  clothes, 
can  be  procured,  he  may  sit  for  hours, 
and  take  his  meals  with  tolerable  comfort. 
When  the  patient  has  to  be  moved,  and 
the  nurse  is  imable  to  carry  him  bodily 
from  the  bed  to  the  sofa,  she  and  another 
should  make  a chair  of  their  arms,  and, 
lifting  him  at  the  same  time,  remove  their 
burden  with  as  little  jar  or  fatigue  as  pos- 
sible. When,  from  exhaustion,  this  method 
is  impossible,  the  patient  must  be  taken 
up  bodily  by  four  persons  in  the  sheet  on 
which  he  lies,  and  in  that  manner  trans- 
ported from  one  bed  to  another.  There  is 
one  most  imperative  duty  of  the  nurse  in 
cases  of  long  sickness,  where  the  invalid 
is  compelled  to  remain  long  in  one  posi- 
tion, and  that  is  a daily  and  accurate  in- 
spection of  the  skin  of  the  back,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  detect  the  first  approach  of  in- 
jury from  pressure,  and  so  guard  against 
the  serious  consequences  of  bed-sores ; this 
she  must  effect  by  dusting  the  part  that 
looks  angry  with  violet  powder,  and,  by 
placing  air  cushions  under  thebody,  relieve 
the  place  affected  from  further  pressure. 
The  nurse  should  also  know,  that  in  in- 
flammatory diseases,  if  the  first  dose  of 
medicine  produces  sickness,  she  mtisf  not 
therefore  withhold  the  second ; that  if  a 
sudden  emetic  is  w'anted,  a teaspoonful  of 
salt  or  a tablespoonful  of  mustard,  in  half 
a pint  of  warm  water,  ^vill  produce  vomit- 
ing ; that  to  increase  the  action  of  saline 
aperients,  draughts  of  water  are  necessary: 
while  to  promote  perspiration,  warm 
drinks,  extra  bedclothes,  and  hot  water  to 
the  feet  are  required.  Of  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a good  nurse,  however,  that  of 
beingwilling  to  follow  implicitly  the  direc- 
tionsof  the  medical  man  is  unquestionably 
the  best,  and  she  who  will  conscientiously 
do  this,  may  bo  safely  trusted  in  all  else. 

SICKNESS,  GREEN.  See  Chlo- 

EOSIS. 

SIDE,  PAIN  IN  THE.— The  pain 
so  often  experienced  in  the  side  may  be 
indicative  of  internal  inllammatiou,  of 
congestion  of  one  or  more  organs,  or  it 
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may  be  the  result  of  rheumatism.  The 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  are  the  organs 
generally  affected  when  the  pain  is  low 
down,  and  the  lungs  and  pleura  when 
over  the  ribs.  When  the  pain  is  on  the 
right  flank,  the  liver  is  the  organ  affected, 
and  when  in  the  left,  the  spleen.  In  all 
such  cases  the  pain  is  symptomatic,  and 
can  only  bo  relieved  by  the  means  pre- 
scribed for  the  disease  that  causes  it. 
When  the  pain  in  the  side,  is . sudden  and 
sharp,  arresting  the  breath  and  preventing 
for  a time  all . motion,  the  hot  bath  will 
always  afford  relief ; or  if  that  is  not  to  be 
procured,hot  fomentations,  with  a draught 
composed  of  half  a drachm  of  sal  volatile, 
20  drops  of  laudanum,  and  10  drops  of 
ether,  in  a wineglass  of  camphor  water, 
will  in  general  subdue  the  spasm  or  stitch, 
as  the  pain  is  sometimes  popularly  called. 
When  the  cause  of  the  pain  is  rheuma- 
tism, an  embrocation,  or  mustard  and 
flour  poultice,  will  afford  relief. 

SIDERATIO. — A disease  supposed  to 
be  induced  by  the  influence  of  the  stars. 
Erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face. 

SIGHING. — This  is  a succession  of 
inspirations,  and  deep,  uneonscious  ex- 
pirations, often  the  result  of  mental 
anxiety.  According  to  a popular  belief 
not  yet  wholly  exploded,  a person  is  sup- 
posed to  lose  a drop  of  blood  with  every 
sigh.  Shakspere  alludes  to  this  fallacy 
when  he  makes  one  of  his  characters  talk 
about  “ blood-drinking  sighs.”  That  the 
habit  of  giving  way  to  this  state  of  melan- 
choly is  hurtful,  by  imperfectly  inflating 
the  lungs,  is  undoubted^  but  as  regards 
the  loss  of  blood  at  every  sigh,  the  idea  is 
preposterous. 

SIGHT.  See  Vision. 

SIGMOID. — A name  giVcn  by  anato- 
mists to  the  valves  which  guard  the  pul- 
monary artery,  named  from  their  resem- 
blance to  a segment  of  a circle.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  a part  of  the  large  in- 
testine— the  eolon, — where  it  forms  a sort 
of  double  curve  in  the  pelvis,  called  the 
sigmoid Jlcxure  of  the  colon. 

SIGNS  OF  DISEASE. — This  is  a term 
sometimes  erroneously  used,  as  if  it  were 
synonymous  with  symptoms.  A sign  is 
some  characteristic  peculiar  to  a certain 
disease ; thus  cough,  expectoration,  difll- 
culty  of  breathing,  hectic  fever,  &c.,  are 
symptoms  of  consumption,  but  not  pecu- 
liar to  it.  Cavernous  respiration,  and 
pectoriloquy,  however,  are  signs  of  con- 
sumption, &c.  riij'sical  signs  are  such 
characters  as  are  evident  to  the  senses,  as 
the  heat,  swelling,  and  redness  in  inflam- 
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mation,  pectoriloquy  in  phthisis,  and  coa- 
gulable  urine  in  disease  of  the  kidneys. 
See  SxjViptoms. 

SILICA. — Flint,  or  fine  particles  of 
flint.  From  this  word  we  derive  silicious 
earths. 

SILK,  OILED. — Silk  so  prepared  as 
to  be  rendered  impervious  to  water  or 
gi’ease,  and  employed  to  lay  over  dressings 
of  wounds,  to  keep  the  clothes  from  being 
stained  by  exudation. 

SILVER  {Argentum). — The  only  pre- 
paration of  this  metal  used  in  medicine  is 
the  Nitrate  of  Silver,  or  Limar  Caustic, 

TvniPn  QPP 

SILVER,  QUICK.  See  Qnicz- 

siLVEK,  and  Meecuet. 

SIMARUBRA  AMARA  CORTEX. 
— A bitter  bark,  obtained  in  the  West 
Indies  from  the  mountain  damson  tree, 
and  at  one  time  much  used  as  a tonic 
bitter  in  infusions,  but  now  almost  ex- 
ploded. Its  properties  are  almost  the 
same  as  calumba  or  quassia. 

SIMPLES. — The  name  applied  to  all 
medicinal  herbs  and  plants. 

SINAPIS. — Mustard;  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds, — the  Sinapis  Nigra,  or 
black  mustai'd,  used  for  culinary  purposes 
when  ground,  and  for  poultices  and 
emetics ; and  the  Sinapis  Alba,  or  white 
mustard,  used  whole,  as  an  emmena- 
gogue. 

SINAlPISAI. — A medicine  made  with 
mustard.  A mustard  plaster  or  poultice. 

SINCIPUT.— The  fore  part  of  the 
head — the  forehead — distinguished  from 
the  occiput,  or  back  part  of  the  head. 

SINEW. — The  tendinous  portion  of  a 
muscle. 

SINGING  OE  RINGING  IN  THE 
EARS. — A symptom  of  certain  affections 
and  diseases  of  the  head  and  brain,  usually 
indicative  of  congestion,  or  an  excess  of 
blood,  as  in  apoplexy.  It  may  also  pro- 
ceed from  some  mechanical  obstruction — 
as  the  presence  of  wax  in  the  ears,  or  the 
enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck 
pressing  on  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and 
thereby  causing  a local  congestion.  For 
the  former,  bleeding  or  blisters  are  the 
onl^  means  of  cure  ; for  the  latter,  fomen- 
tations, embrocations,  and  syringing. 
Singing  in  the  ears  sometimes  arises  from 
some  disordered  stale  of  the  digestive 
organs,  when  tlie  treatment  recommended 
in  Indigestion  and  Stomachic  Affections 
is  to  be  adopted. 

SINGULTUS. — A convulsive  motion 
or  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  and  com- 
monly known  as  Hiccough,  which  sec. 
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SINKING  OR  EXHAUSTION  AT 
THE  PIT  OF  THE  STOMACH.— A 
popular  mode  of  expressing  a nervous 
sensation;  a sudden  loss  of  power  or 
strength. — a collapse  of  the  stomach — as 
if  the  food  and  vitality  of  the  organ  had 
been  in  a moment  taken  away.  Such 
sensations  of  sudden  exhaustion  are  purely 
nervous,  and  indicate  an  impaired  diges- 
tion. 30  di'ops  of  sal  volatile  in  half  a 
wineglass  of  camphor  water  will  generally 
relieve  the  sense  of  exhaustion  for  the 
time  being;  but  should  it  recur  frequently, 
a powder  containing  2 grains  of  calumba, 
2 grains  of  ginger,  and  10  grains  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  twice  a day,  will  correct 
the  state  of  the  stomach  which  induces 
the  sinking  feeling ; or  half  a teaspoonful 
of  Gregory’s  powder  in  a little  peppermint 
water  may  be  taken  for  the  same  purpose. 

SINUS. — A term  used  both  by  ana- 
tomists and  surgeons  to  express  a blind 
canal  or  cavity ; a cell,  or  pipe-like  pas- 
sage, closed  at  one  extremity, — in  that  re- 
spect being  the  opposite  of  a.  fistula,  which 
is  a tube  open  at  both  ends.  By  the  for- 
mer, a sinus  is  described  to  be  a cavity  in 
the  substance  of  a bone,  as  the  frontal 
sinus,  or  folds  in  a membrane,  as  in  the- 
dMra  mater  of  the  head,  whose  sinuses 
form  reservoirs  for  the  venous  blood  of 
the  brain,  and  which  ultimately  terminate 
in  the  jugular  veins.  The  term  is  applied 
by  surgeons  to  those  deep  recesses,  the 
result  of  suppuration,  which  occasionally 
form  in  the  ‘perinaum  and  muscles  of  the 
gluteal  region,  and  which  require  to  be 
laid  open  to  insure  their  healing  from 
below.  See  Fistula. 

SKELETON. — By  this  term  is  under- 
stood the  bony  or  osseous  framework,  on 
which  the  superstructure  of  muscle, 
nerves,  bloodvessels,  and  the  tegumentary 
tissues  are  laid. 

The  skeleton  consists  of  two  complete 
sets  of  bones,  united  in  the  centre,  or 
medial  line,  those  on  the  right  side  being 
an  exact  counterpart  of  those  on  the  left, 
125  bones  constituting  the  perfect  set  on 
one  side.  Though  some  of  these,  like 
those  of  the  spinal  column,  the  breast- 
bone, and  os  hyoides,  are  single  bones, 
they  are  capable  of  an  accurate  partition 
into  two  exactly  coiTCsponding  halves. 
Each  teacher  of  anatomy  has  gencnilly  a 
system  of  dividing  the  skeleton  according 
to  his  own  idea  of  the  best  mode  of  im- 
pressing this  branch  of  the  subject  on 
the  memory  of  his  pupils.  The  following 
arrangement,  however,  is  sufficient  for  all 
purposes. 


Division  of  the  Skeleton. 

Kumber 

of  Bones. 

Head  and  face 

. 22 

Internal  ear 

Vertebral  column  .... 

. 30 

Ribs,  breast,  and  hyoid  bone 

. 20 

Superior  extremity  .... 

. 64 

Inferior  extremity  .... 

. 62 

Sesamoid  bones 

Teeth 

. 32 

Total  number  of  bones  in 

the  human  body  . . . 

250 

The  vertebral  column  is  subdivided  into 

7 cervical  vertebrae,  12  dorsal,  5 lumbar ; 

the  sacrum  is  divided  into  3 ; 

and  the 

coccyx,  also,  into  3 bones : total,  30.  The 
superior  extremity  embr.'ices  the  scapula, 
clavicle,  and  aU  the  bones  of  the  arm, 
forearm,  -wTist,  hand,  and  fingers.  The 
inferior  extremity  comprises  the  three 
bones  of  the  os  innominatum,  and  those 
of  the  thigh,  leg,  ankle,  foot,  and  toes. 
See  Bones,  and  the  several  parts  indi- 
cated, Ribs,  Head,  Vertebra,  <5kc. 

SKIN,  THE. — Though  apparently  an 
unimportant  portion  of  the  body,  the  skin 
is  in  reality  a very  compound  and  highly 
organized  structure,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  organs  of  the  whole  system 
when  its  uses  and  functions  are  imderstood. 
The  skin  consists,  anatomically,  of  three 
parts.  1st.  The  external  portion,  called  the 
epidermis,  cuticle,  or  scarf  skm,  an  insen- 
sible texture,  extended  in  plates  or  layers 
over  the  whole  body,  and  is  the  part 
raised  up  in  blisters  and  indurated  by 
pressure,  as  in  the  instance  of  callosities 
and  corns.  The  epidermis,  though  gene- 
rally so  thin  as  to  hardly  measure  the 
two  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  an  inch, 
is  in  some  places,  as  on  the  hands,  and 
particularly  on  the  feet,  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  so  closely  impacted  that  it 
can  be  cut  like  the  hoof  of  a horse ; the 
nails  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  formed  by 
the  scarf  skin,  which  also  forms  an  in- 
vesting sheath  to  every  hair  that  springs 
from  the  body.  2nd.  The  middle,  or  the 
true  skin  {cutis  vera,  dermis,  or  corium), 
an  extremely  sensitive  and  highly  orga- 
nized structure,  on  which  the  terminal 
nerves  of  sensation  are  expanded.  3rd. 
The  inner  expansion,  known  as  the  rete 
mucosum,  a scries  of  adipose  cells  filled  with 
a peculiar  oiljy  pigment,  whose  colour  indi- 
cates the  white,  red,  or  the  black  man. 

The  skin  is  not  only  a respiratory  organ, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  shown  in  this  work, 
but  performsfunctionsof  great  importance 
in  the  animal  economy ; for  it  not  only 
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separates  from  the  blood  substances  which 
would  be  injurious  if  retained  in  it,  but  is 
I the  seat  of  common  sensation  or  feeling ; 

‘ and  by  the  perspiration,  sensible  and  in- 
sensible, always  taking  place  from  its  sm'- 
face,  becomes  the  great  regulator  of  the 
body’s  heat,  by  the  evaporation  always 
taking  place  in  every  part  of  its  texture. 
It  is  by  the  cooling  influence  of  this 
evaporation  that  the  body  is  enabled  to 
resist  the  consequences  which  would  other- 
wise result  from  excessive  temperatures, 
and  that  men  can  venture  into  ovens 
heated  to  a height  of  260  and  even  to  500 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  To  enable  the  skin 
to  perform  these  several  duties  it  is  largely 
supphed  with  nerves,  bloodvessels,  glands, 
and  pores  or  ducts. 

Externally,  the  skin  or  covering  of  the 
body,  though  to  the  naked  eye  appearing 

ia  perfectly  smooth  surface,  in  reality  is,  if 
viewed  under  a microscope,  an  imeven 
expanse,  composed  of  alternate  elevations 
and  furrows  ; on  these  elevations  are  dif- 
fused the  mouths  of  innumerable  ducts, 
; which  rise  from  a system  of  small  glands 
called  sebaceous  follicles,  and  pour  out 
on  the  surface,  by  these  mouths  or  pores, 
the  oily  fluid  secreted  in  the  true  skin.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  cutis  vera,  or  true 
skin,  is  raised  into  small  conical  heads,  or 
papillce;  these  papillae,  being  composed  of 
; minute  nerves  are,  when  covered  by  the 
epidermis,  the  seat  of  the  organ  of  touch 
or  feeling.  If,  from  inattention  to  cleanli- 
ness, or  from  any  other  cause,  the  exhalent 
vessels  of  the  skin,  the  ducts  or  pores, 
become  obstructed  or  filled  up,  those  im- 
purities of  the  blood  which  nature  by  these 
exhalents  throws  off,  are  again  taken  into 
the  system,  and  the  body  suffers  from 
either  local  or  general  disease.  .Perspira- 
tion, then,  is  not  only  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  body,  by  clearing  it  of  impu- 
: rities,  but  is  required  to  equalize  the  tem- 
. perature  of  the  surface,  and  to  keep  the 
: function  of  feeling  always  in  a perfect  and 
. active  state.  The  exhalation  from  the 
skin,  whether  in  the  form  of  sensible  or 
, insensible  perspiration,  consists  of  water, 
carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  arnmonia,  lactic 
or  acetic  acid,  ozmazone,  and  several 
■salts.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and 
' nitrogen  given  off  daily  varies  greatly, 
sometimes  one  predominating,  sometimes 
'1  the  other;  so  also  of  the  other  consti- 
tuents : as  a rule,  however,  nitrogen 
, Ids  in  excess  after  animal  food,  and  car- 
» I bonic  acid  after  a vegetable  diet.  By 
Dr.  Dalton’s  estimate,  the  total  exhalation 
' from  the  skin  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
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6J  ounces;  but  by  Seguin’s  calculation 
it  amounts  to  pound  avoirdupois: 
the  general  belief,  however,  is,  that  from 
both  perspirations  the  daily  loss  exceeds 
two  pounds.  The  amount  is  always  in- 
creased by  muscular  exertion  and  a dry, 
warm  atmosphere,  and  lessened  by  repose 
and  a cold,  moist  temperature. 

SKIN,  DISEASES  OF.— There  is  no 
branch  of  medical  study  more  complicated 
than  that  of  skin  diseases,  and  though 
many  admuable  and  scientific  systems 
have  been  published  for  the  use  of  the 
profession,  the  most  simple  of  them  would 
be  too  complex  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
general  reader.  In  the  following  arrange- 
ment we  have  endeavoured  to  simplify 
the  subject  as  far  as  possible,  confining 
om'selves  to  the  most  important  of  the 
eruptive  diseases,  only  omitting  from  the 
list  those  which  are  merely  characteristic 
of  some  constitutional  disease,  as  small- 
pox, measles,  scarlet  fever,  &c. 

1.  Papulae  oe  Pimply  Diseases. — 
This  order  embraces  strophus,  or  red  and 
white  gum ; tooth  rash,  lichen,  and  pru- 
rigo. The  signs  of  this  group  of  diseases 
are  small,  hard  elevations  of  the  cuticle, 
with  bases  more  or  less  inflamed,  never 
suppurating,  and  terminating  in  scurf, 
but  always  accompanied  with  intense 
itching.  The  worst  form  of  the  order  is  the 
prurigo  senilis,  or  the  prurigo  of  old  age. 
The  treatment  consists  of  the  hot  bath, 
mild  aperient  medicines,  sulphate  of  potass 
or  saline  laxatives,  and  a blue  pill  for 
old  or  middle  age,  a generous  diet,  with 
a lotion  to  allay  the  itching,  made  by 
mixing  1 drachm  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
4 drachms  of  glycerine,  with  ^ ounces  of 
rain  or  elder-flower  water. 

2.  SQUAMA3,  OE  Scaly  Diseases,  in- 
cluding lepra,  psoriasis  or  scaly  tetter, 
pitgriasis  or  dandrifij  and  icthgosis  or 
fish-skin  disease.  The  chai’acters  of  this 
order  are  opaque,  indurated,  whitish- 
yellow  lamina}  or  scales  of  the  epidermis, 
which  are  continually  being  removed  or 
dropping  from  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
The  treatment  in  this  order  of  diseases  is 
the  warm  bath,  alterative  and  aperient 
medicines,  creosote  mixtures,  made  into 
emulsions  with  gum  and  sugar ; and  in 
severe  cases,  Fowler’s  solution,  or  tonics, 
with  the  mineral  acids.  As  an  external 
application  the  following  lotion  may  be 
used  twice  a day  : — 

Chloride  of  zinc  . . 16  grains. 

Glycerine .'....  ti  ounces’. 

^Vater is  ounces. 

3.  1 USTULAR  Diseases. — The  disease*' 
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of  this  section  are  variola,  vaccina,  vari- 
cella, ecthyma,  cuperosa,  mentagra,  im- 
petigo or  running  tetter,  tinea,  porrigo, 
and  acne  or  stone  pox.  They  are  all 
characterized  by  circumscribed  elevations 
or  pustules  on  the  skin,  containing  pus  or 
a fluid  not  serous,  and  which  drying,  ter- 
minates in  scabs  or  crusts,  which  fall  off. 
The  treatment  consists  of  a low  diet,  an 
emetic,  and  saline  purgatives,  with  the 
warm  bath. 

4.  Vesicul.®,  oe  Vesicuiak  Dis- 
eases.— The  chief  affections  under  this 
head  are  miliary  eruptions,  herpes,  zona, 
psora  or  itch,  and  eczema.  The  leading 
characters  are  small,  transparent  vesicles, 
filled  with  a serous  fluid,  in  time  becoming 
opaque,  and  sometimes  filled  with  pus. 
These  break,  and  are  attended  with  itching 
and  swelling,  a number  of  vesicles  run- 
ning together  and  forming  an  irregular- 
shaped blister,  filled  with  an  acrid  lymph, 
inflaming  all  the  parts  on  which  it  runs. 
The  treatment  begins  with  the  warm  bath, 
aperient  saline  medicine,  an  entire  change 
of  food,  alteratives,  with  tonics  and  the 
mineral  acids,  and  fumigations. 

5.  Paeasitical  Diseases. — Of  this 
order  there  are  several  varieties,  though 
only  two  of  sufficient  importance  to  re- 
quii’e  a special  notice, — one  the  result  of 
vegetable the  other  of  inseet  life, — 
these  are  the  tinea  tondens,  and  scabies. 
The  fu’st  we  have  ah’eady  treated  of  under 
Eingworm,  a disease  now  proved  to  be 
caused  by  a minute  fungus  parasite  at- 
taching itself  to  the  stem  of  eaeh  hair  as 
it  issues  through  the  cuticle.  This  disease, 
we  have  shown,  is  easily  treated  by  local 
applications  and  the  internal  employment 
of  sulphate  of  potass  in  1 drachm  doses  in 
water,  two  or  three  times  a day.  The 
other  disease,  called  scabies,  or 

The  Itch,  is  now  known  to  proceed 
from  the  presence  of  a small  insect,  in  the 
first  instanee  engendered  by  dirt.  In  all 
its  outward  signs,  scabies  exactly  resem- 
bles the  vesicular  order  of  cutaneous  dis- 
ease, one  of  the  affections  imder  that 
arrangement  being  known  as  psora,  or 
itch,  differing  however  from  the  true 
scabies  in  not  being  propagated  by  a para- 
site. 

Itch  arises  from  the  presence  of  a little 
insect  called  the  acarus,  or  the  sarcoptes 
hominis,  which  burrows  in  the  skin,  and 
there  deposits  its  eggs.  The  parts  chietly 
selected  by  this  parasite  are  between  the 
fingers,  at  the  wrists,  bends  of  the  elbow, 
between  the  shoulders,  the  thighs,  ankle 
and  toes,  and  the  roots  of  the  hair,  or 


where  the  skin  is  tliin  or  lax,  while  in 
very  severe  cases  it  infests  the  whole 
body.  The  itching,  always  severe  on  ap- 
proaching the  lire  or  getting  warm  in  bed, 
often  becomes  intolerable ; this  irritation 
inducing  papillce,  which  soon  pass  into 
vesicles,  and  finally  into  pustules,  which 
eventually  break  under  the  patient’s 
seratehing,  and  the  poisonous  lymph, 
loaded  with  animalculm,  being  effused, 
still  further  propagates  the  eruption, 
the  face  being  the  only  part  of  the  body 
free  from  this  insect’s  attack.  The  treat- 
ment of  itch  was,  before  the  nature  of  the 
disease  was  ‘understood,  extremely  com- 
plex and  tedious.  All  that  is  now  neces- 
sary is  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  insect 
by  rubbing  in  plenty  of  firm  grease,  such 
as  spermaceti  ointment,  so  as  to  block  up 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  exclude  air  from 
the  acari,  when  in  a few  hours  the  disease 
will  be  cured  by  the  suffocation  of  the 
hateful  little  enemy.  Sulphur  ointment 
is  the  article  generally  employed  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  belief  that  the  sulphur 
exercises  a corrective  influence  on  the 
skin ; but  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not 
necessary.  Whichever  article  is  used, 
it  should  bo  so  well  rubbed  over  the 
parts  as  to  smear  the  skin  effectually 
with  the  grease  ; the  body  should  be  then 
enveloped  in  a sheet,  the  hands  and  feet 
covered  with  gloves  and  socks,  and  the 
patient  put  to  bed;  in  the  morning  a 
warm  bath  and  plenty  of  yellow  soap  are 
to  be  employed  to  remove  the  grease,  and 
the  same  plan  repeated  night  and  morn- 
ing for  one  or  two  extra  occasions,  to 
make  sure  of  a successfid  result;  a sul- 
phur bath  the  following  day,  and  a final 
hot  bath,  should  be  employed  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  ; at  the  same  time 
there  should  be  a complete  change  of  diet. 
If  a rapid  cure  is  desired,  and  the  patient 
can  command  the  means,  he  should  take 
a hot  bath,  and  while  in  the  water  be 
vigorously  scrubbed  with  yelloto  soap  and 
fine  white  sand,  so  as  to  break  all  the 
pustules  and  force  out  the  parasites ; he 
IS  then  to  be  quickly  dried,  and  the  body 
anointed  with  sulphur  ointment,  wrapped 
in  a sheet,  as  already  described,  and  put 
to  bed ; tho  warm  bath  in  the  morning, 
and  a sulphur  bath  some  hours  later,  will 
effect  a radical  cure ; he  must  be  caret ul, 
however,  to  wear  no  garment  formerly 
used  till  purified  by  washing.  Those  who 
object  to  the  smell  of  sulphur  may  sponge 
tho  body  with  a lotion  of  tho  iotlide  ot 
potassium,  made  with  rose  or  elder-flower 
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In  all  diseases  of  the  skin,  the  tepid, 
the  -vrarm,  or  the  hot  bath  will  be  found 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  remedies.  In 
those  cases  where  there  is  much  nausea, 
an  emetic  should  be  given  as  earlj  as  pos- 
sible ; and  in  all  obstinate  eruptions,  fre- 
quent doses  of  sulphate  of  potass,  in  the 
proportion  of  1 drachm  to  4 ounces  of 
‘ ivater,  should  be  taken  every  fom',  six,  or 
;ight  hours,  while  as  a tonic  and  coitcc- 
ive,  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla, with  the  mineral  acids,  must  be 
•egarded  as  an  indispensable  remedy  to  a 
permanent  cure.  Eor  those  diseases  not 
specified  in  this  arrangement,  see  the 
ubject  under  its  proper  name.  All  the 
dseases  belonging  to  the  head  of  Para- 
itical  are  contagious,  because  their  germs, 
■whether  fungi  or  insects,  can  be  removed 
■ rom  one  person  to  another,  and  contami- 
: late  all  on  whom  they  alight. 

SKULL. — By  this  term  is  understood 
le  bony  vault  containing  the  brain ; a 
ome-shaped  case,  composed  of  eight 
ones, — six  proper  to  the  skull,  and  two 
Dmmon  to  the  head  and  face.  The  bones 
>rming  the  skull  proper  are  the  frontal 
id  occipital  bones,  the  parietal  or  two 
all  bones,  and  the  two  side  or  temporal 
ines, — in  aU  six.  The  two  bones  belonging 
' • the  head  and  face  are  the  sphenoid  and 
iihmoid  bones,  which  serve  the  purpose 
1'  ’ key-stones,  to  fix  the  arch  below,  and 
i'  Dse  in  the  cavity.  The  manner  in  which 
j ese  bones  are  imited  together  to  give 
iirength  to  the  skull,  and  prevent  the 
ritension  of  an  injury,  will  be  shown 
: ider  the  article  Suture,  which  see. 

SLEEP  is  that  state  of  repose  or  mental 
I ilivion  so  necessary  to  the  recruiting  of 
f.  .e  fatigued  body,  and  is  partly  owing 
j the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system, 

• trtly  to  the  absence  of  all  impression 
i the  nerves  of  sense,  and  also  in  part 
the  languid  circulation  of  the  blood 
rough  the  brain,  the  pulse  always 
coming  slower  as  night  approaches, 
■d  whenever  the  body  • assumes  the 
■rizontal  position.  The  process  of 
. gestion,  when  the  food  is  light,  favoui’s 
;ep,  though  sleep  itself  prolongs  diges- 
m.  In  ricep  all  the  involuntary  func- 
>ns,  as  those  of  respiration,  circulation, 
d digestion,  go  on  as  usual,  only,  as  we 
VC  just  observed,  in  a more  tranquil 
i itc,  while  all  the  voluntary  powers  are 
spended.  A certain  amount  of  sleep  is 
' cessary  to  all  animal  life,  to  recruit 
hausted  nature,  and  give  the  wearied 
' actions  time  to  recover  their  elasticity 
d strength.  The  amount  of  sleep 
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necessary  to  man  depends  greatly  on  the 
constitution  of  the  person,  or  on  circum- 
stances. The  young  and  the  old  and  the 
infirm  require  more  sleep  than  the  strong 
and  full-grown;  but,  as  a general  rule, 
seven  hours  may  be  regarded  as  the 
maximum  period  required  for  healthy 
repose.  All  medicines  meant  to  act  on 
the  constitution  by  slow  absorption  should 
he  given  at  bedtime,  that  they  may  be 
taken  into  the  system  dui'ing  the  hours 
of  sleep ; at  the  same  time,  medicines 
meant  to  act  on  the  skin  and  kidneys 
operate  more  effectively  when  given  the 
last  thing  at  night,  as  during  the  houi's  of 
rest  or  sleep  the  body  is  more  favourable 
to  the  action  of  diaphoretics  and  diuretics 
than  at  other  periods. 

SLING.  — In  cases  of  fracture  a 
sling  for  the  broken  limb  is  often  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  and  slings  are  now 
made  of  all  sizes  and  for  all  parts  of  the 
body,  from  a swinging  cot  for  a broken 
leg,  to  an  entii’e  bed,  which,  like  a flat 
hammock,  keeps  the  whole  body  in  a 
state  of  suspension.  Eor  street  accidents 
of  a serious  nature  a sling  may  be  extem- 
porized by  tying  the  four  corners  of  a 
sail-cloth,  blanket,  or  sheet  to  two  poles, 
on  which  the  sufferer  may  be  placed,  and 
then,  swimg  on  four  men’s  shoulders,  the 
person  may  be  carried  home  or  to  a 
hospital  without  causing  him  much 
suffering,  and  without  the  fear  of  his 
rolling  off. 

SLOUGH.  — The  dead  tissue  of  an 
ulcer,  or  a mortified  portion  of  the  in- 
tegument which  is  separated  from  and 
thrown  off  the  healthy  part  after  some 
severe  inflammation.  In  cases  of  slough- 
ing, or  the  separation  of  the  living  from 
the  dead  parts,  it  is  often  the  duty  of  the 
surgeon  to  assist  nature  in  its  operation 
not  only  to  get  rid  of  a useless  source 
of  annoyance,  but  to  correct  the  foul 
odour  that  always  attends  sloughing.  To 
destroy  the  foetid  smell,  a solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  as  a lotion,  is  often 
necessary;  and  to  detach  the  dead  from 
the  living  parts,  a stimulating  lotion  or 
a w-arin  poultice  is  requiste.  When  the 
sloughing  is  in  the  mouth,  hot  poultices 
to  the  throat,  and  warm  gargles  or  inha- 
lation of  steam  are  required  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  dead  parts. 

SM  ALL-rOX,or  Vakioi.a. — This  dan- 
gerous and  much-dreaded  disease,  at  one 
time  more  feared  and  often  more  fatal 
than  cholera,  is  still,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
precautions  of  parliament,  the  skill  of 
science,  and  improved  ventilation,  at  times 
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as  virulent  ns  ever,  thougli,  fortunately, 
its  progress  can  now  be  circumscribed, 
and  its  potency  in  time  arrested. 

Small-pox  belongs  to  that  group  of 
diseases  classed  as  specific  blood  diseases, 
is  one  of  the  exanthemata,  and  highly 
infectious.  One  peculiarity  of  this  disease 
lies  in  the  fact  that  several  days,  and,  in 
some  cases,  weeks  elapse  after  exposure 
to  the  infection  before  the  disease  indicates 
its  presence  by  the  first  symptoms, — that 
time,  however,  always  varying  from  seven 
to  fourteen  days ; this  interval  is  called 
the  period  of  “ incubation,”  and  in  severe 
cases  is  usually  shorter — between  five  and 
seven  days.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
small-pox — the  distinct  or  beni&n,  and 
the  CONPLUENT ; the  former  the  mildest 
form  of  the  disease,  where  the  eruption 
comes  out  and  matures  in  distinct  and 
separate  vesicles,  and  the  other  the  most 
severe  variety  of  the  disease,  where  the 
rash  comes  out  thick,  and,  as  the  case 
advances,  runs  together  in  one  mass  of 
suppui’ating  mischief. 

In  the  usual  form  of  the  disease  the 
SYMPTOMS  commence  about  the  twelfth 
day  with  rigors  or  shiverings,  attended 
with  g^eat  pain  in  the  back,  head,  and 
loins,  with  nausea  and  extreme  pain  in 
the  stomach  if  pressed,  the  sickness  being 
soon  followed  by  vomiting.  The  skin 
becomes  hot  and  dry  ; the  pulse  is  quick 
and  full ; there  is  often  drowsiness  about 
this  period,  and  sometimes  coma,  and  even 
convulsions,  if  the  patient  is  young.  About 
four  days  from  the  first  symptoms,  though 
sometimes  on  the  thu-d,  a rash  of  small, 
hard,  red  pimples  breaks  out  on  the  face 
and  neck,  and  by  degrees  extends  to  the 
arms,  body,  and  legs.  A peculiarity  of 
this  eruption,  when  first  visible,  is,  that 
though  evident  to  the  touch,  pressure 
expimges  it,  but  only  for  a few  moments. 
From  the  first  appearance  of  the  paptdee 
— the  pimples — to  the  fifth  day  they  gradu- 
ally enlarge,  and  become  distinct,  round, 
and  flat,  with  a slight  depression  on  the 
top  of  each.  The  pimples,  or  papul-cB,  have 
now  become  bladders  or  vesicles,  filled 
with  a transparent  colourless  fluid,  and 
what  is  called  the  first  stage  of  the  disease 
is  over,  which  is  generally  by  the  end  of 
the  sixth  day  from  the  first  aj)pearance 
of  the  eruption. 

The  disease  may  now  be  said  to  alter 
its  character ; the  poison  has  been  thrown 
out  of  the  system,  and  an  inlhuninaiion 
of  the  skin  commences.  From  the  sixtli 
to  the  eighth  day  the  maturalhuj  process,  ! 
ns  it  is  called,  is  taking  place ; in  other  | 


words,  the  transparent  colourless  fluid  in 
the  vessels  is  undergoing  another  change, 
and  by  the  inflammatory  action  existin» 
being  converted  into  matter  or  pus,  each 
vesicle  becoming  in  reality  a small  abscess. 
In  the  two  or  three  days  in  which  this 
ripening  process  is  taking  place  each  poc 
is  losing  its  original  colour  and  becoming 
opaque  and  brown,  and  the  flat  top  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a dark  brown  scab ; the 
poc  then  bm’sts,  and  a little  matter  exudes, 
which  hardens,  scabs,  and  falls  off;  and 
as  the  whole  eventually  desquamates,  the 
skid  is  left  covered  with  bright  patches. 
The  maturating  process  is  always  attended 
with  a swelling,  more  or  less  severe,  of 
the  whole  body,  particularly  of  the  face 
and  head,  the  eyes  being  often  closed,  and 
the  whole  head,  in  severe  cases,  enor- 
mously enlarged,  in  which  case  there  is 
generally  delirium,  with  oppression  at  the 
chest  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  Such 
are  the  general  features  of  the  distinct 
or  benign  form  of  the  disease. 

The  confluent  variety  is  marked  by  the 
symptoms  commencing  sooner  after  infec- 
tion; theeruptivestage  being  more  intense, 
the  rash  thicker,  more  numerous,  and  uni- 
versal, the  secondary  stage  or  secondary 
fever — the  period  of  maturation — more 
violent,  the  swelling  more  extensive,  often 
obliterating  every  recognizable  feature  of 
the  countenance ; and  sometimes  the  lungs 
and  i\i&  pleura  are  involved  in  the  inflam- 
matory action  of  the  skin,  while,  to  add 
to  the  gravity  of  the  case,-the  fever  often 
assumes  a typhoid  character. 

There  arc  two  symptoms  in  small-pox 
which  will  generally  serve  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  disease — the  excessive  heat 
of  the  skin,  especially  in  the  first  and 
second  stages,  and  the  vomiting,  one  of 
the  first  and  often  one  of  the  last  symp- 
toms. 

Tho  unfavourable  symptoms  are  a 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  a 
subsidence  of  tho  swelling  of  the  face, 
suppression  of  the  saliva,  great  prostra- 
tion, and  sudden  pallor  of  the  skin.  The 
crisis  of  the  secondary  fever  is  accompanied 
with  diari'hoea  or  a sediment  in  the  water. 

Small-pox  is  most  dangerous  to  adults 
and  pregnant  women,  often  proving  fatal 
to  the  latter. 

Salivation  not  unfrcqucntly  attends 
small-pox,  and  tliere  is  always  a vciy 
considerable  amount  of  saliva,  with  a 
brown,  dry,  and  furred  tongue : this  fact 
as  regards  the  tongue  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  lest  it  should  be  mistaken  lor  a 
typhoid  symptom. 
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The  TREATMENT  ofsniall-pox  is  different 
in  each  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  first, 
or  the  stage  prior  to  the  eruption,  means 
must  be  taken  to  moderate  the  fever 
■without  prostrating  the  strength ; and 
though  in  some  plethoric  habits  bleeding 
is  sometimes  requisite,  as  a general  ride 
it  is  a practice  fraught  with  danger,  saline 
purgatives  forming,  -with  cooling  mixtm-es, 
the  best  remedies.  On  account  of  the 
great  heat  of  the  skin,  some  physicians 
object  to  diaphoretics  in  this  disease; 
the  objection,  however,  is  often  a mere 
prejudice.  As  soon  as  the  eruption  is 
fairly  out,  and  while  the  vesicles  are 
forming,  the  patient’s  head  mvst  he 
shaved;  this  is  indispensable,  and  even 
more  necessary  ^vith  fefnales  than  males. 
In  the  second  stage,  or  while  the  matura- 
tion is  taking  place,  the  saline  and  febrile 
treatment  is  to  be  continued,  especially 
while  the  pulse  is  quick  and  full ; should 
the  pulse  change,  however,  and  become 
small,  quick,  and  feeble,  wdth  cold  ex- 
tremities and  a purple  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  a typhoid  character  is  indicated, 
and  the  system  is  then  to  be  supported 
by  wine  and  other  stimulants.  When 
the  eyelids  are  very  much  swollen  or 
inflamed,  a blister  behind  the  ears  is 
often  of  great  service;  and  when  the 
throat  is  greatly  affected,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  a blister  there  is  also  of  decided 
benefit;  while  to  relieve  the  head,  the 
lungs,  or  some  other  organ,  a hot  foot- 
bath, mustard  plasters,  and  blisters  to  the 
legs  or  spine  are  frequently  of  im^Dortance 
during  this  sta^e  of  the  disease.  When 
inflammation  ot  the  lungs  or  the  plema 
supervenes,  calomel  and  opium  are  to  be 
given  for  a few  times,  and  the  calomel 
aftei-wards  carried  off  by  a dose  of  castor 
oil,  as  being  less  exhausting  than  saline 
purgatives.  In  the  third  stage,  should 
debility  set  in,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
quinine  and  tonics  generally,  and  when 
erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face  shows 
itself,  it  must  not  be  treated  as  an  inflam- 
matory disease,  but  meb-  at  once  with 
nourishment,  stimulants,  and  change  of 
air.  The  treatment  should  commence  by 
giving  an  emetic  of  15  grains  of  ipe- 
cacuanha for  an  adult,  to  be  followed  in 
two  or  three  hours  by  the  annexed  saline 
aperient.  Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  . 1 ounce. 

Sulphate  of  soda  . . 1 ounce. 

Tartar  emetic  . . . 1 J grain. 

:Uint  water  . . , . 12  ounces. 
iMix:  a wineglassful  to  be  given  every 
four*!iours  till  it  acts  freely.  During  the 
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ivhole  illness  the  patient  must  be  kept  in 
a large,  cool,  well-ventilated  room,  with 
as  few  articles  of  furniture  as  possible, 
upon  a very  low,  imexciting  diet,  with 
plenty  of  cool  drinks,  with  which  he  is 
repeatedly  to  quench  his  thirst ; the  bed 
at  the  same  time  must  be  deprived  of  all 
the  blankets,  and  only  sufficient  clothing 
left  to  cover  the  body  and  prevent  the 
patient  from  taking  cold.  If  excessive 
action  on  the  bowels  takes  place,  it  must 
be  gradually  checked  by  aromatic  con- 
fection and  chalk  mixture,  or  by  half  a 
tcaspoonful  of  tincture  of  kino  in  a little 
water.  For  the  secondary  fever  during 
the  maturating  process  the  following 
mixture  is  to  be  given,  and  once  a day 
a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  the  saline 
pm’gative  mixture.  Take  of — 

Powdered  nitre  ...  1 scruple. 

Camphor  water  ...  6^  ounces. 

Antimonial  wine  , . 3 drachms. 

Spirits  of  mindererus  . 2 ounces. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  . 3 drachms. 
Mix,  and  make  an  8-ounco  mixture ; two 
tablespoonfuls  to  be  given  every  four 
hours,  or  one  tablcspoonful  every  two 
hours.  When  the  swelling  of  the  head 
is  very  considerable,  much  relief  and 
great  comfort  is  experienced  by  occa- 
sionally sponging  the  face  and  eyelids 
with  cold  water,  or  tepid  -water,  or  water 
and  vinegar.  To  check  the  vomiting, 
which  proves  so  distressing  a symptom 
in  this  disease,  effervescing  powders  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day, 
irrespective  of  all  other  medicines : for 
this  purpose,  20  grains  of  the  bicarbonate 
of  potass,  or  the  same  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  4 ounces  of  water,  and 
15  grains  of  tartaric  or  20  grains  of  citric 
acid,  dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of 
M'ater,  may  either  be  mixed  and  drunk 
while  effervescing,  or  the  mixtures  may 
be  taken  separately,  and  the  effervescence 
left  to  take  place  in  the  stomach.  When 
necessary,  5 drops  of  laudanum  may  bo 
added  to  the  saline  portion  of  the  draught 
on  each  occasion.  If  there  is  any  indica- 
tion of  pleuritis,  or  serious  afiection  of 
the  organs  of  the  chest  or  throat,  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  stage,  one  of  the 
following  powders  should  bo  given  every 
three  hours  for  four  or  five  times,  to  bo 
then  followed  by  a dose  of  castor  oil. 

Take  of — 

Calomel 6 grains. 

I’owdcrcd  kino  . . . 12  grains. 

Powdered  opium  . . 3 grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders. 

During  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  the 
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treatment  must  depend  greatly  on  the 
symptoms  and  condition  of  the  patient 
at  the  time.  The  main  object  of  the 
medical  man  now  is  to  carry  his  patient 
safely  over  the  critical  period  of  de- 
squamation, and  restore  the  body  to  its 
former  energy.  Por  this  purpose,  the 
diet,  composed  of  beef- tea,  puddings, 
and  farinaceous  foods,  must  be  gradually 
increased  in  its  strengthening  properties, 
with  stimulants,  if  necessary,  quinine, 
tonics,  change  of  air,  and  exercise.  The 
room  of  the  invalid  should  be  frequently 
purified  with  chloride  of  lime,  or  by 
spi-inkling  the  floor  with  vinegar  and 
water.  See  Sick-eoom.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  firs.t  introduced 
into  this  country  the  practice  of  inocula- 
tion, a prophylactic  remedy  which  she 
had  seen  Arabs  or  some  of  the  mountain 
tribes  of  Syria  adopting  with  good  effect 
on  all  patients  suffering  from  this,  at 
that  time  an  Asiatic  scourge.  About 
seventy  years  later,  in  1796,  Hr.  J enner, 
after  devoting  the  best  part  of  his  life  to 
the  testing  of  his  new  principle,  made 
known  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  his- 
discovery  of  Vaccination,  by  which  the 
lymph  from  a corresponding  disease  in 
a cow  was  introduced  into  a healthy 
person,  instead  of,  as  in  inoculation, 
using  the  virus  from  a diseased  body  for 
the  same  pui-pose — that  of  producing  a 
milder  form  of  the  malady  in  a constitu- 
tion not  previously  weakened  by  pre- 
monitory symptoms.  See  Inoculation, 
Vaccination,  and  Cow  Pox.  One  of 
the  most  di'eaded  consequences  of  small- 
pox has  always  been  the  serious  disfigure- 
ment that  in  all  severe  cases  follows  this 
disease,  particularly  as  it  affects  the 
coimtenance,  every  poc  being  succeeded 
by  a corresponding  pit  or  cavity  under 
the  skin,  and  when,  as  in  confluent  small- 
pox, many  pocs  have  run  together,  leaving 
deep  seams  and  imsightly  scars.  The 
cause  of  this  disfigurement  is  the  suppura- 
tion that  takes  place  in  th(!  process  of 
matui-ation,  the  inflammation  affecting 
the  adiposo  tissue  below  the  cuticle,  and 
causing  each  little  portion  beneath  the 
vesicles  to  suppurate,  and  thereby  pro- 
ducing a waste  in  the  tissue.  Many 
methods  have  been  adopted  by  medical 
men  to  arrest  this  process,  and  to  save 
the  face  from  the  ravages  of  the  disease  : 
for  this  purpose  masks  have  been  made, 
and  the  face  covered  with  a solution  of  | 
gpitta  pcrcha  or  collodion,  but  not  always  ! 
with  benefit.  Others,  again,  have  punc- 


tured every  pustule  as  soon  as  the  first 
transparent  lymph  was  formed,  and, 
allowing  the  fluid  to  escape,  have  thereby 
arrested  the  inflammation;  this  process, 
however,  is  very  tedious,  and  there  is  a 
risk  of  exciting  the  vessels  of  the  part, 
and  increasing  the  heat  and  inflammation 
of  the  face.  The  best  and  most  effectual 
mode  of  treating  the  pocs,  and  preventing 
pitting,  is,  as  every  vesicle  becomes  full 
of  transparent  fluid,  to  touch  the  top  of 
each  with  a camel-hair  pencil  wetted  in 
a weak  solution  of  lunar  caustic;  this, 
acting  as  a counter-irritant,  causes  the 
partial  absorption  of  the  lymph,  and 
arrests  the  inflammation ; the  vesicle 
becomes  black,  and  when  the  desquama- 
tion takes  place}  leaves  the  face  smooth, 
and  only  for  a time  discoloured  by  the 
red  marks  of  the  bases  of  the  pocs. 

Lotion  to  prevent  the  Pitting  of  Small- 
pox.— Take  of — 

Lunar  caustic  ...  2 grains. 

Cold  boiled  water  . . 1 ounce. 

Hissolve : to  be  applied  with  a brush. 

Acid  fruits,  lemonade,  barley  water,  or 
balm  tea  are  the  usual  fruits  and  beverages 
prescribed  in  this  disease,  and  should  be 
freely  administered  to  the  patient,  whose 
person  must  at  the  same  time  be  kept 
perfectly  clean,  and  his  room  always  cool, 
pure,  and  weU-ventilated. 

SMELL. — One  of  the  five  senses;  the 
appreciation  of  the  effect  produced  on  the 
extremities  of  the  olfactory  nerve  by  the 
particles  of  odour  faUing  on  them.  See 
Touch. 

SMOEXN  G. — This  vice — for,  carried  to 
the  extent  it  now  is,  it  is  truly  one — in 
which  even  boys  indulge  -with  the  freedom 
and  abandonment  of  men,  is  an  evil  that 
cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated,  for  it 
must  be  evident  to  the  dullest  compre- 
hension that  the  constant  absorption, 
however  minute  the  quantity,  of  the  fumes 
of  a deadly  drug,  cannot  be  daily  persisted 
in  without  injury  to  the  system.  A pipe 
of  tobacco,  or  a cigai’,  once  or  twice  a day, 
if  it  causes  no  salivation,  or  the  smoker 
abstains  from  expectoi'ation,  may  possibly 
be  indulged  in  with  impunitj- ; but  where 
the  salivary  glands  are  greatly  excited, 
and  the  person  accustoms  himself  to  ex- 
pectorate while  smoking,  the  practice 
must  be  regarded  as  extremely  objection- 
able and  dangerous.  The  system,  in  the 
first  place,  is  deprived  of  a large  amount 
of  the  natural  solvent  of  the  food ; diges- 
tion is  greatly  impaired  in  consequence; 
lesschyleextracted  from  the  aliment  taken, 
and  the  blood  impoverished  bj'  receiving  less 
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tliim  its  due  proportion  of  healthy  nutri- 
ment. Hollow  cheeks,  an  emaciated  body, 
impaired  digestion,  a languid  appetite,  and 
a listless  state  of  mind,  are  the  certain  con- 
sequences resulting  from  an  over  indul- 
gence in  the  practice  of  smoking,  accom- 
panied with  excessive  expectoration. 
Smokere  should  in  all  cases  avoid  using 
short  or  dirty  pipes,  as  the  rank  oil  given 
off  from  the  burning  tobacco,  by  UTitating 
cracks  or  sores  on  the  lips,  very  often 
induces  a scirrhus  or  cancer  of  the  lower 
lip ; besides  this  danger,  such  a custon 
taints  the  breath  most  offensively.  See 
Tobacco. 

SNEEZIKG  is  a convulsive  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  caused 
by  some  irritation  applied  to  the  exti'emi- 
ties  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  by  which  a 
branch  of  the  fifth  paii’,  also  stimulated 
by  the  same  cause,  induces  that  spas- 
modic action  known  as  sneezing,  whereby 
the  nerves  are  reheved  of  the  cause  of 
irritation,  the  particles  of  snuff  or  dust 
being  violently  thrown  off,  or  washed 
away  by  the  discharge  of  mucus  that 
always  succeeds.  Sneezing  is  also  a symp- 
tom of  cold  in  the  head,  and  shows  either 
a congestion  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  nose,  or  a dry,  irritable  state  of  the 
part. 

SjS'OW  blindness.  — a peculiai' 
affection  of  the  optic  nerve,  resulting  in  a 
more  or  less  complete  blindness,  caused 
by  the  glare  of  light  from  snow  in  Siberia, 
Greenland,  and  other  northern  countries. 
To  gpiard  against  this  injury  to  the  vision, 
the  Laps  and  Esquimaux  use  a kind  of 
wooden  shield  for  the  eyes,  with  at  hin  slit 
in  the  centre  of  each  shield.  These  snow- 
eyes,  as  they  are  called,  are  worn  like 
ordinary  spectacles,  and  besides  protecting 
the  sight,  enable  the  person  to  see  objects 
at  a great  distance. 

SNUEF  is  sometimes  a very  useful 
agent  in  some  nervous  affections  of  the 
head,  and  as  a stimulant  in  cases  of  chronic 
thickening  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane; 
in  both  cases  snuff  effects  its  benclit  by 
producing  a discharge  from  the  vessels  of 
the  nose  and  head,  and  by  that  action 
relieves  them  of  their  excess  of  blood. 

Snuffs  belong  to  tin;  class  of  crrhincs, 
of  which  tobacco  dried  and  povdered  is 
the  most  universal.  Many  herbs,  dried 
and  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  arc 
used,  under  the  name  of  cephalic  snuff,  for 
nervous  headaches,  sore  eyes,  and  other 
affections.  Wlicn  taken  in  excess,  snuff 
is  apt  to  derange  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
interrupt  digestion,  and  produce  nervous 
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relaxation  and  debility;  this  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  damp  snuffs.  Heavy 
scented  snuffs,  such  as  the  “ Prince’s  mix- 
ture,” should  be  avoided,  as  all  such  are 
likly  to  produce  headache.  The  purest  of 
all  tobacco-snuffs  is  the  high  dried  article 
known  as  “Lundy-foot”  or  Irish. 

SOAP. — This  familiar  household  neces- 
saiy,  and  sanitary  agent,  is  made  with  oil 
or  grease  and  soda.  The  pm-est  of  all  the 
soaps  is  the  Castile,  or  Spanish  soap,  of  a 
mottled  brown  and  white  colour,  prepared 
with  olive  oil  and  barilla  or  soda ; this  is 
the  article  so  frequently  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  pills  ; partly  so  employed  to 
facilitate  then'  solution  in  the  stomach, 
and  partly  to  act  on  the  kidneys  as  a 
diuretic,  soap  being  thought  to  operate  in 
that  manner  on  the  system. 

The  best  white  soap  is  either  made,  with 
tallow  and  soda,  or  oil  and  grease  with 
alkali.  The  yellow  soap  is  made  of  the 
same  materials,  with  rosin.  Soft  soap, 
used  for  cleansing  purposes,  is  the  com- 
monest of  the  soaps  manufactured,  and 
usually  made  with  train  or  fish  oil  and 
potass.  There  is  yet  another  soap,  used 
on  shipboard  to  neutralize  the  hardness  of 
salt  water,  and  called  marine  soap,  a 
certain  amount  of  which  is  supplied  to,  or 
should  form  part  of  the  stores  of  all  emi- 
grants. Besides  being  frequently  pre- 
scribed in  the  making  up  of  pills,  soap  is 
employed  in  making  the  simple  and  com- 
pound liniments  of  soap — opodeldoc, — the 
soap  plaster  used  for  bed-sores,  and  it  also 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  com- 
pound sulphur  ointment. 

SOAP  LINIMENT,  sometimes  called 
compound  tincture  of  soap,  and  generally 
known  as  “ opodeldoc,”  is  an  extremely 
useful  embrocation  in  cases  of  sprains, 
rheumatism,  or  other  affections ; and  when 
combined  vdth  laudanum,  makes  an  ad- 
mirable external  application,  especially 
where  there  is  much  pain  present. 

SODA. — One  of  the  fixed  alkalies, 
obtained  from  sea-water  and  all  marine 
plants,  and  those  growing  near  to  the  sea- 
shore. Soda  is  also  found  native  in  seams 
in  the  sand,  or  as  a crust  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ; in  the  latter  condition  it  is 
usually  in  the  state  of  an  impure  carbo- 
nate, called  natron,  or  kelp.  The  Spau- 
iai'ds  call  the  ashes  obtained  from  burning 
the  marine  i)lants  barilla. 

Medical  Properties  and 
Prex’arations. 

Soda  acts  on  the  system  as  an  anti-acid, 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  either  alone  or 
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in  combination  with  other  articles,  is  em- 
ployed with  great  benefit  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  in 
gout,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  heartburn, 
flatulence,  &c. 

Like  potass,  soda  unites  with  most  of 
the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  forming 
compounds  of  a highly  useful  and  medi- 
cinal character;  the  most  common  and 
beneficial  of  all  these  preparations,  how- 
ever, are  the 

Cabbonates,  or  compounds  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  soda.  Of  these  there  are 
three  varieties  : — 1st.  Sub-carbonate ; 
2nd.  Carbonate ; and  3rd.  Bicarbonate. 

1st.  The  suh- carbonate,  generally 
known  under  the  names  of  the  impure 
carbonate,  natron,  barilla,  or  kelp,  and 
used  only  in  the  arts,  particularly  to  make 
glass  and  soap.  2nd.  The  carbonate. 
This  preparation  is  seldom  used  medici- 
nally except  when  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion is  driven  off  by  heat,  when  it  is 
employed,  with  col  umbo  and  rhubarb,  as 
the  dried  carbonate,  in  cases  of  indiges- 
tion as  a stomachic  tonic.  Dissolved  in 
water,  and  treated  with  quicklime,  the  car- 
bonate is  employed  in  pharmacy  to  make 
the  caustic  solution  of  soda,  known  as  the 
liquor  sodce,  which  is  employed  as  an  anti- 
lithic  for  stone  or  gravel,  in  doses  of 
from  10  to  20  drops  in  water  or  milk. 
3rd.  Hicarbonate  of  soda.  This  is  the 
article  universally  known  as  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  used  in  efiervescLng  draughts, 
and  in  cases  of  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and 
may  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  10 
grains  to  60  grains,  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

Sulphates. — These  are  salts  composed 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda,  and  of  which 
the  Phannacopceia  contains  two  prepara- 
tions : — 1st.  The  sulphate,  or  sulphas  sodee, 
commonly  known  as  Glauber  salts,  and 
which  before  the  introduction  of  Epsom 
salts,  were  universally  used  as  a purgative 
medicine.  The  dose  is  from  4 drachms  to  1 
ounce  for  an  adult.  2nd.  The  bisulphate, 
used  both  as  a diuretic  and  a purgative : 
in  the  former  case  it  is  given  in  doses  of 
from  20  to  40  grains,  and  in  the  latter 
from  3 to  6 drachms,  for  an  adult. 

Phosphate. — This  preparation  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  soda  is  procured  by  mix- 
ing a solution  of  phosphate  of  lime  with 
another  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Phosphate 
of  soda,  known  as  tasteless  salts,  ischielly 
used  as  a mild  purgative,  and  being  free 
from  the  nauseous  taste  common  to  most 
saline  purgatives,  can  be  given  in  milk  or 
broth.  The  full  adult  dose  is  from  1 ounce 


to  1^  ounces,  and  for  ricketty  children 
under  ten  years  of  age,  from  1 to  2 
drachms  may  be  given  daily  as  a mild 
aperient. 

Mueiate  and  Cheoeide. — This  pre- 
paration, composedof  chlorineand  sodium, 
or  as  formerly  supposed,  muriatic  acid 
and  soda,  is  known  indifferently  as  the 
muriate  of  soda  or  chloride  of  sodium,  or 
in  common  language  as  common  salt. 
This  chloride  of  sodium  is  only  used  in 
medicine  as  an  emetic  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. 

Soda  also  unites  with  vinegar  and 
the  citric  and  tartaric  acids,  forming  an 
acetate,  citrate,  and  tartrate  of  soda, 
used  principally  as  diuretics  and  ape- 
rients: the  dose,  as  a diuretic,  of  each 
being  from  15  to  30  grains,  and  as  an 
aperient  from  2 to  5 drachms.  The  ace- 
tate and  citrate  are  also  given  with  the 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potass,  as  effervescing 
draughts.  The  tartrate  of  soda,  com- 
bined with  the  tartrate  of  potass,  consti- 
tutes the  article  known  as  Eochelle  salts. 

There  are  a few  other  preparations  of 
■soda,  such  as  the  borate  of  soda  (see 
Boeax)  ; but  they  are  all  of  minor  im- 
portance. 

SODA  WATER. — This  well-known 
effervescing  beverage  is  a mere  weak  solu- 
tion of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  into  which,  by 
means  of  a powerful  pump,  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  forced  till  the  liquid  is  highly  charged 
with  the  gas ; it  is  then  bottled,  corked, 
and  wired,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
carbonic  acid.  Each  tumblerful  of  soda 
water  contains  about  a scruple  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  the  water  is  consequently 
slightly  anti-acid,  and  in  some  cases  of 
fever  becomes  a refreshing  and  cooling 
chink.  In  the  nausea  and  sickness  of  a 
biliary  attack,  and  in  cases  of  sea-sickness, 
half  a tumblerful  of  soda  water,  with  a 
few  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy,  or  half  a glass 
of  Madeira,  will  be  found  in  many  in- 
stances most  effectual  in  allaying  the 
sinking  and  exhaustion  consequent  on  the 
retching. 

SODIUM.— The  metallic  base  of  the 
alkali  soda.  See  Potassium. 

SOFTENING  OF  THE  BRAIN.— 
This  peculiar  condition  of  the  cerebrum, 
the  result  of  some  inj  ury  to  the  organ  from 
blows,  falls,  pressure,  or  morbid  action,  is 
denominateef  by  the  French  ramollisse- 
ment,  and  is  sooner  or  later  followed  by 
loss  of  memory,  paralysis,  or  fatuity. 
Other  organs  are  also  subject  to  a hao 
action,  by  which  the  texture  of  the  par 
is  deteriorated  in  the  same  manner. 
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SOLiEUS. — A muscle  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg  inserted  into  the  bone  of  the  heel  (os 
calcis),  whose  function  is  to  extend  the 
foot. 

SOLANIM. — The  active  principle  of 
the  bitter-sweet,  Solanum  dulcamara. 

SOLAR  PLEXUS. — A congeries  or 
web  of  nerves,  arising  from  a series  of 
ganglia  distributed  along  the  coui'se  of 
the  aorta. 

SOLIDS. — The  firm  and  fixed  portion 
of  the  human  body,  which  by  physiologists 
is  said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  solids  and 
fiuids  ; the  proportion  of  the  latter  being 
more  than  two-thirds  greater  than  that  of 
the  former ; thus  a man’s  body,  weighing 
154  pounds,  if  completely  dried  so  as  to 
drive  oil’  all  the  fluids,  will  only  weigh,  after 
the  drying  is  complete,  forty- three  pounds. 

In  some  of  the  lower  animals,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  fluids  over  the  solids  is  still 
greater : a jelly  fish  that  weighed  two 
pounds,  after  a perfect  desiccation  in  the 
sun,  weighed  only  sixtem  grains;  thus 
showing  that  ttoo  pounds  of  water  had 
been  organized  by  sixteen  grains  of  solid 
matter. 

SOLVENT,  among  chemistsj  is  any 
menstruum  or  corrosive  liquid  which  will 
'■dissolve  bodies. 

SOMNAMBULISM,  oe  Sleep-walk- 
IKG. — A species  of  clairvoyance,  or  mes- 
meric sleep,  in  which  certain  portions  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  in  a 
state  of  profound  repose,  and  others  in  a 
state  of  wakeful  vigilance.  Whatever 
may  be  the  true  cause  of  somnambulism, 
the  fact  itself  indicates  an  unhealthy  state 
of  the  system,  in  which  the  neiwes  are 
primarily  affected.  Somnambulism  is 
often  found  occurring  in  children  of  either 
sex,  but  usually  subsiding  on  their  reach- 
ing the  age  of  puberty.  The  sagacity 
•displayed  by  persons  in  a state  of  sleep- 
walking is  often  most  wonderful;  in  all 
cases,  however,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  person  is  not  suddenly  or  rudelv 
roused  from  his  walking  slumbers,  as 
great  danger  might,  and  sometimes  does, 
accrue  from  such  a line  of  conduct.  See 
Trance. 

SOPORIFICS. — Any  medicines  which 
will  produce  sleep  ; another  term  for  hyjj- 
notics  and  narcotics. 

■ SORBIC  ACID. — An  acid  obtained 
from  the  wild  cherry,  or  fruit  of  the 
mountain  ash.  An  acid  identical  with 
that  of  apples,  malic  acid. 

SORDES. — A medical  term  for  the  fur 
and  corruption  given  off  from  foul  sores 
and  ulcers,  particularly  of  the  mouth. 
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SORE  MOUTH. — Children,  especially 
of  the  poor,  the  ill  fed,  and  neglected, 
are  those  most  frequently  attacked  with 
ulcerated,  or  as  it  is  called,  sore  mouth, 
w’hich  sometimes  begins  even  during  den- 
tition, but  more  frequently  between  six 
and  ten  years  of  age.  This  disease  usually 
attacks  the  gums,  tongue,  and  checks, 
the  whole  mouth  appearing  of  a dull  red 
colom' ; the  bow'els  are  generally  confined, 
the  appetite  uncertain,  the  breath  offen- 
sive, and  not  unfrequently  the  glands  of 
the  neck  are  enlarged  and  indicated,  as 
in  mumps. 

The  teeatment  consists  of  grey  pow- 
der and  rhubarb,  as  an  alterative;  fari- 
naceous food  and  eggs,  with  beef-tea, 
thickened  ; and  washing  the  mouth  twice 
a day  with  a lotion-  made  by  dissolving  1 
drachm  of  chlorate  of  potass  in  2 ounces 
of  cold  water,  or  with  a weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime. 

SORE  THROAT. — There  are  many 
varieties  of  sore  throat : the  malignant 
sore  throat,  so  often  an  attendant  of 
scarlet  fever,  we  have  already  referred  to  ; 
inflammatory  sore  throat,  involving  the 
organs  of  voice,  will  be  dealt  with  under 
the  article  Throat.  The  affection  we  piu'- 
pose  considering  under  this  head  is  that 
form  of  the  disease  consequent  on  sudden 
cold,  attended  with  relaxed  fauces  and 
uvula.  Very  often  sore  throats  of  this 
character  seem  to  arise  all  at  once,  with 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  part,  slight 
chills  or  shiverings,  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing, increased  towards  night,  and  some- 
times headache. 

The  TREATMENT  with  a person  of  robust 
health,  or  one  liable  to  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, is  to  give  an  emetic  in  the  first  in- 
stance, put  a hot  bran  poultice  round  the 
throat,  keep  the  patient  confined  to  a 
room  with  one  uniform  temperature,  refuse 
all  animal  food  and  stimulants,  and  con- 
fine  him  to  gruel  or  tea  and  dry  toast ; 
put  his  feet  in  hot  water,  and  order  10 
grains  of  Dover’s  powder  on  going  to  bod, 
with  a piece  of  sal  prunella  in  his  mouth, 
and  teach  him  to  endeavour,  by  extra 
clothing,  to  encourage  free  perspiration. 
If  there  is  weight  and  tightness  on  the 
chest,  cither  the  throat  and  thorax  should 
be  rubbed  with  hartshorn  and  oil,  and  a 
hot  bran  poultice  placed  over  the  wot 
parts,  or  a mustard  and  flour  jioultico 
may  bo  used  instead  of  the  hartshorn  and 
oil.  If  there  is  much  cough,  or  if  it  Ls 
hard  and  dry,  the  following  may  bo  given 
every  four  or  six  hours. 

Toko  of — 
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Powdered  nitre  ...  2 scruples. 

Camphor  water  ...  4 ounces. 

Antimonial  wine  . . 4 drachms. 

Spirits  of  mindererus  . ounce. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  . 2 di-achms. 
Mix.  Two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  for 
a dose. 

If  the  relaxation  of  the  uvula  continues, 
a gargle  of  sage  tea,  with  alum,  must  be 
used  during  the  day,  and  the  hot  water, 
poultice,  and  other  means,,  repeated  at 
bedtime.  For  the  sore  throat  that  ac- 
companies influenza,  the  foot-bath,  bran 
poultice  for  the  neck,  and  half  a pint  of 
egg-flip,  with  a piece  of  sal  primella  for 
the  mouth,  should  be  adopted  each  night 
before  going  to  bed  . 

SOEEEL. — A pleasant,  sharp  herb, 
chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
the  sal  acetosella,  or  salts  of  lemon. 

SOUJEE. — A granular  preparation  of 
wheat,  resembling  semolina,  or  manna 
croup,  used  for  a farinaceous  food. 

SOUND. — The  name  of  a surgical 
instrument,  sometimes  called  a staff.  A 
sort  of  steel  bougie,  with  a groove  along 
one  side.  The  sound  is  used  to  feel  for  the 
stone  previous  to  operating  for  its  removal. 

SOUND. — A term  in  auscultation. 
See  Stethoscope. 

SOUP. — Though  the  culinary  prepara- 
tions generally  known  under  this  name 
are  seldom  admissible  for  the  invalid  or 
person  of  weak  digestion,  they  neverthe- 
less become  very  excellent  articles  of  diet 
for  children  and  those  blessed  with  strong 
and  active  stomachs,  and  particularly 
valuable  when  properly  thickened  with 
sago,  tapioca,  or  any  other  farinaceous 
article,  as  a wholesome  food. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
it  may  concern,  and  for  those  who  believe 
that  soup  cannot  be  made  without  a large 
quantity  of  meat  and  many  expensive 
articles,  we  subioin  M.  Soyci-’s  receipt  for 
making  two  gallons  of  excellent  soup  for 
7d.,  the  same  as  that  manufactured  for 
the  troops  in  the  Crimea: — 2 ounces  of 
dripping;  quarter  of  a pound  of  solid 
meat  at  4d.  per  pound,  cut  into  dice  one 
inch  square ; quarter  of  a pound  of  onions, 
sliced  thin ; quarter  of  a pound  of  turnips 
(the  peel  will  do),  or  one  whole  one  cut 
into  small  dice ; two  ounces  of  leeks  (the 
green  tops  will  do)  sliced  thin ; 3 ounces 
of  celery;  three  quarters  of  apound  of  flour; 

f ^ pound  of  pearl  barley,  or  1 pound 
of  Scotch ; .3  ounces  of  salt ; quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  brown  sugar ; 2 gallons  of  water. 

Dieections.  — The  two  ounces  of 
dripping  are  first  put  into  a saucepan  j 


I capable  of  holding  two  gallons  of  water, 
with  the  meat  cut  as  directed,  and  two 
onions  peeled  and  sliced.  These  are  to  be 
fried  for  a few  minutes  in  the  saucepan 
over  a coal  fire.  The  other  vegetables  are 
then  introduced,  and  stirred  over  the  fire 
for  ten  minutes;  then  one  quart  of  cold 
water,  and  three  quarters  of  a poxmd  of 
common  flour  and  the  pearl  barley  are 
added,  after  mixing  which  well  together, 
the  rest  of  the  water  and  the  other 
ingredients  are  to  be  put  in,  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  simmer  for  three  hours, 
by  which  time  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Liebig’s  soup,  so  strongly  recommended 
as  of  such  great  service  in  cases  of  debility, 
is  made  by  pouring  on  finely-chopped 
meat  an  equal  weight  of  water,  then 
slowly  and  gradually  heating  both  up  to 
the  boiling  point,  at  which  they  are  to  be 
kept  for  a few  minutes,  and  lastly  strained 
and  pressed,  when  it  becomes  a strong, 
fine-flavoured  soup,  containing  all  the 
juices  and  nutriment  of  the  meat. 

' SOUP,  POETABLE.  — This  article, 
sold  in  cakes,  only  requires  boding  water 
poured  upon  it,  with  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  to  make  an  excellent  soup,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  keeping  for  any 
length  of  time. 

To  MAKE  PoETABLE  Soup. — Take  of 
calves’  feet,  two  pounds;  mutton,  five 
pounds ; pork,  one  pound ; water,  a suffici- 
ency to  cover  them  well.  Boil  these  with  a 
little  salt,  two  carrots,  two  stems  of  celery, 
and  one  shalot  or  onion ; the  whole  minced 
finely.  Towards  the  end  suspend  a clove 
bag  in  the  liquor.  Eemove  the  meats,  and 
express  them  through  a sieve  or  cloth, 
evaporate  the  fluid  freed  from  water  in  a 
water  bath  to  the  consistency  of  honey,  and 
pour  it  upon  a clean,  smooth  stone;  finally, 
cut  it  into  pieces,  when  cold,  and  dry  it. 

SOWENS.' — A light,  sub-acid  kind  of 
flummery,  made  in  Scotland  from  the 
bran  or  husk  of  the  oatmeal  while  imder- 
going  the  process  of  acetous  fermentation. 
An  execllent,  light,  and  nourishing  food 
in  fevers,  and  for  convalescents  from 
inflammatory  diseases. 

SPA. — A mineral  spring.  "VYe  shall 
defer  the  consideration  of  tlie  foregoing, 
and  home  spas,  till  we  come  to  the  article 
Water,  which  see. 

SPANISH  FLY,  OE  BLISTERING 
FLY  (tlio  Cantharis  re.s(cato)-m).-yThis 
insect-,  tbo  blister  beetle,  is  a native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  but  obtained 
particularly  from  the  Peninsula.  The 
Spanish  fly  is  esteemed  medicinally  on 
account  of  its  stimulating,  rubefacient. 
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and  blistering  properties,  and  is  kept  in 
the  form  of  a powder,  a tincture,  vinegar, 
and  plaster,  and  though  sometimes  given 
internally  in  some  affections  of  the  bladder 
and  kidneys,  it  is  as  an  external  application, 
to  stimulate,  inflame,  or  blister,  that  it  is 
most  frequently  employed.  The  dose  of 
the  tinctui'e,  the  only  preparation  given 
internally,  is  from  10  to  30  drops.  From 
its  proneness  to  produce  strangury,  this 
drug  must  be  given  with  great  caution, 
and  even  when  applied  as  a blister,  the 
patient  should  drink  freely  of  linseed  tea 
or  barley  water,  to  counteract  its  probable 
effect  on  the  bladder.  See  Canthaeides, 
and  Beistek. 

SPASM. — A sudden  and  irregular  con- 
traction of  the  fibres  of  one  or  more 
muscles.  Spasm  is  generally  divided 
into  tonic  and  clonic  spasm.  MTien  the 
spasm  or  contraction  affects  the  same  set 
of  muscles  for  a certain  time,  and  produces 
a fixed  or  rigid  state  of  the  parts,  it  is  called 
Tonic  spasm;  of  such,  tetanus,  hydro- 
phobia, and  catalepsy  are  examples. 
When  the  muscles  are  alternately  con- 
tracted and  relaxed,  the  spasm  is  called 
Clonic,  of  which  chorea,  hysteria,  and 
epilepsy  are  instances. 

The  TEEATMENT  of  spasm  must  depend 
greatly  on  the  part  affected,  and  the 
severity  of  the  attack;  in  general,  heat 
(the  hot  bath) ; depletion  (bleeding) ; and 
narcotics  (opium),  are  the  remedies  on 
which  the  greatest  reliance  can  be  placed. 
See  Convulsions,  and  the  above  diseases. 

SPATU  LA. — A supple  blade,  a palette 
knife,  according  to  the  size,  used  for  mix- 
ing powders,  making  ointments,  &c.  A 
plaster  spatula  is  a small  iron  used  to 
spread  plasters. 

SPEAliMlNT. — Tho  Mentha,  viridis. 
See  Mint,  Speab. 

SPECIFIC,  A. — By  this  word  is  under- 
stood a particular  virtue  resident  in  some 
drug  to  cure  a certain  disease,  such  ns 
quinine  in  intermittent,  fever.  Specific 
gravity  is  a term  used  by  chemists  to 
denote  the  special  relative  weight  of 
any  body  tested  by  the  weight  of  water, 
which,  for  that  purpose,  has  been  assumed 
to  stand  at  ],(XJ0. 

SPECIFIC  BLOOD  DISEASES.— 
The  diseases  which  fall  under  this  head 
are  all  of  short  duration,  the  patient  either 
dying  or  recovering  within  a limited  time  ; 
They  are  all  infectious,  and  in  all  the 
blood  is  seriou.sly  and  primarily  diseased. 
Of  these,  typhus,  yellow  fever,  inter- 
mittent fever,  small-pox,  and  cholera,  arc 
most  important. 
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SPECTACLES. — These  most  necessary 
aids  to  impaired  or  defective  vision  are 
made  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  of  various 
shapes,  and  of  several  colours,  so  as  to  suit 
the  defects  of  a long  or  a short  sighted 
vision,  the  loss  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and 
to  guard  against  the  influence  of  strong 
light  falling  on  the  retina.  In  the 
selection  of  spectacles  the  individual  must 
depend  upon  the  optician,  and  the  test  of 
his  personal  inspection.  The  short- 
sighted person  requires  a concave  pair  of 
glasses,  to  overcome  the  too  convex  state 
of  the  cornea ; the  long-sighted  requires 
convex  glasses,  for  the  opposite  reason. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  observe  here, 
that  in  buying  glasses  the  person  should 
be  careful  to  begin  with  those  of  the  lowest 
power,  and  which,  in  the  first  degree, 
merely  correct  the  error  of  the  eye,  and  be 
careful  not  to  commence  with  a strong 
magnifying  power,  but  so  arrange  as  to 
ascend  from  the  glasses  that  restore  to 
his  mind  a natm'al  appreciation  of  objects 
by  degrees,  and,  as  it  is  required,  to  a higher 
and  higher  power.  In  either  case,  of  long 
or  short  vision,  the  same  rule  holds  good. 

For  him  who  has  lost  one  lens  by  an 
operation  for  cataract,  the  spectacles 
require  to  be  made  differently ; one  glass 
must  be  made  to  supply  the  defect  of  the 
lost  focus,  the  other  to  suit  the  healthy 
eye.  As  most  persons  requiring  spectacles 
are  unable  to  appreciate  the  mathematical 
labour  and  accmacy  of  grinding  glasses 
into  segments  of  circles,  or  imderstand 
how  the  deviation  of  a line,  would  destroy 
tho  accuracy  of  a glass,  we  have  only  to 
repeat  that  all  persons  requiring  such 
appliances  must  go  to  the  optician,  and 
try  on  glasses  till  they  obtain  a pair  to 
suit  them;  in  that  respect  their  medical 
man  can  afford  them  no  guide  or  assistance, 
tho  convexity  of  tho  ^obe  of  tho  eye  in 
one  instance,  and  its  concavity  in  tho 
other,  having  to  be  overcome  by  appro- 
priate glasses. 

SPECULUM. — A looking  glass.  A 
surgical  application  which  has  the  property 
ot  dilating  tho  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and,  by  means  of  a rellectiug  glass, 
exposing  tho  nature  of  the  disease  which 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  tho  naked  eye. 
The  speculum  is  chiefly  used  in  cases  of 
disease  of  the  neck,  of  the  uterus,  and  the 
vagina  itself.  See  Womu,  Diseases  oe. 

SPEBMA. — The  secretion  proper  to  tho 
spermatic  vessels  of  tho  male;  in  other 
words,  the  seminal  fluid. 

SPEHMACETI. — Tho  concrete  oil  ob- 
tained irom  the  head  of  tho  s^  erm  whale, 
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or  the  pliyseter  macroceplialus.  Sperma- 
ceti, combined  with  olive  oil  and  white 
wax,  or  almond  oil  and  white  wax,  forms 
cither  the  cerate  known  as  simple  or 
white  ointment,  or,  differently  prepared, 
cold  cream.  It  also  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  lip-salve  and  other  compounds, 
and  is  sometimes  given  in  emulsions  in 
cases  of  colds.  See  Cetaceum. 

SPERMATIC  CORD.— The  name  given 
by  anatomists  to  the  artery,  vein,  nerve, 
and  lymphatic  vessel,  which,  bound  to- 
gether in  one  sheath,  like  the  funis  or 
umbilical  cord  of  the  foetus,  runs  from  the 
loins  in  the  male  into  the  bag  of  the 
scrottim,  where  it  becomes  wonderfully 
attenuated  and  elongated,  and  for  the 
better  disposition  and  the  compacter  ar- 
rangement of  the  many  thousands  of  yards 
into  which  the  cord  is  extended,  it  is 
folded  or  rather  rolled  up,  not  unlike  the 
thread  of  a ball  of  cotton.  For  the  fur- 
ther anatomy  of  this  organ,  see  Testis. 

SPERMATORRHCEA. — A discharge 
of  seminal  fluid,  commonly  called  seminal 
weakness  or  debility.  It  is  only  of  Iftte 
years  that  the  true  nature  of  this  disease 
has  been  properly  understood,  many  of  the 
most  serious  cases  having  been  regarded 
as  and  treated  for  gonorrhoea,  which, 
though  indeed  the  proper  name  of  the 
disease,  is  a term  now  confined  to  an 
unhealthy  discharge  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra,  a discharge  which, 
when  long  standing  and  chronic,  becomes 
a gleet,  and  is  always  the  result  of  infec- 
tion. Spermatorrhcea,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
ceeds from  an  injury  inflicted  on  the  organs 
of  reproduction,  and  consists  of  a discharge 
from  the  spermatic  and  seminal  vessels,  and 
may  be  entirely,  and  in  many  cases  is, 
completelyirrespective  of  allvenereal  taint. 

Spermatorrhoea  is  a disease  that  could 
hardly,  by  any  possibility,  arise  in  a 
natural  way;  no  organic  affection  of  the 
part,  no  amount  of  debility,  or  complica- 
tion of  accident  or  disease,  indeed,  could 
produce  what  is  called  seminal  emission, 
did  not  the  patient,  by  incontinence  or 
vice,  provoke  the  cause,  and  engender  the 
disease  himself.  Many  men  arc  so  inor- 
dinate in  their  passions,  that  in  time  they 
amoimt  to  a mental  disease,  such  as  we 
have  already  characterized  under  the 
narne  of  satyriasis,  an  intemperance 
which,  if  given  way  to,  so  debilitates  their 
bodies  and  jiaralyses  the  seminal  organs, 
that  whether  unduly  cxcilcd  or  in  a state 
of  temporary  rest,  tliey-  are  kept  in  a con- 
dition of  constant  irriiation  and  involun- 
tary excitation;  thus,  whether  sleeiting  or 


waking,  often  from  the  most  trivial  con- 
tact, indeed  from  the  mere  force  of  the 
imagination  alone,  those  debilitating 
emissions,  which  constitute  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  this  disease,  are 
repeatedly  taking  place.  But  though 
incontinence  in  youth  is  often  the  cause  of 
spermatorrhoea,  the  disorganization  of  the 
spermatic  system,  and  the  ruin  of  con- 
nubial happiness,  it  is  unfortunately  to 
the  vice  of  self-pollution,  that  moral 
offence  known  as  onanism,  that  we  must 
in  general  attribute  that  moral  prostration 
and  physical  incapacity  now  so  wide- 
spread among  the  youth  of  the  present 
generation,  and  of  which  the  disease  we 
are  at  present  considering  is  only  one  of 
the  lamentable  evidences. 

We  had  intended  to  devote  a space  of 
this  work  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
reproductive  organs  by  the  inconsiderate 
folly  of  youth,  but  for  reasons  which  will 
be  readily  understood  by  all  who  re- 
member the  strictly  domestic  nature  of 
this  work,  we  have  deemed  it  best  to< 
embody  the  pith  of  what  we  might  have 
said  on  such  a subject  in  this  place,  as 
being  more  pertinent  to  the  theme,  and  at 
the  same  time  keeping  the  pages  of  the 
Dictionary  generally  free  from  what,  to 
many,  might  be  thought  objectionable 
matter.  Of  the  moral  unhappiness  and 
physical  misery  resulting  from  the  vice  ef 
self-abuse,  few  think  at  all,  or,  if  they  do, 
regard  what  they  hear  as  bugbears,  or 
evils  only  problematical  when  compared  to 
present  enjoyment.  As  a few  practical 
truths  will  go  farther  in  illustrating  our 
point,  and  showing  the  evils  we  have 
alluded  to,  than  a page  of  wholesome 
counsel,  we  beg  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  consult  this  article  to  remember,  that 
every  emission  unnaturally  produced  co»- 
sumes  between  6 and  8 ounces  of  blood, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  that  amount  of 
arterial  blood  is  required  to  eliminate  the 
seminal  fluid  lost  at  one  emission.  If  it  is 
further  remembered  that  there  are  only 
30  pints — old  measure — of  blood  in  the 
adult  body,  and  that  the  amount  of  chyle, 
or  new  blood,  docs  not  exceed  twelve 
ounces  a day,  it  will  be  easily  understood, 
on  the  commonest  principles  of  arithmetic, 
how  fatal  to  the  stamina  of  the  body  must 
he  two,  three,  or  more  such  emissions  in 
the  day.  So  great  is  the  reproducing 
])ower  in  youth  up  to  a certain  age,  that 
this  drain  may  be  borne  with  apparent 
imjiunity  for  some  time,  but  .sooner  or 
later  it  is  certain  to  show  its  influence  oni 
the  system  ; for  it  is  an  established  fact,. 
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that  no  law  of  nature  can  be  abused 
without  entailing  a.  fearful  penalty.  In 
this  case  it  is  emaciation,  weakness,  loss 
of  appetite,  dimness  of  sight,  pains  in  the 
back  and  head,  hot  and  feverish  sleep, 
disturbing  dreams,  loss  of  memory,  and 
too  often  a total  prostration  of  the  mental 
and  physical  powers.  To  render  this 
subject,  and  what  we  have  yet  to  say 
upon  it,  more  intelligible,  the  following 
abstract  of  the  physiology  of  the  organs 
in  question  will  be  found  both  interesting 
and  useful : — The  spermatic  cord  brings 
from  the  aorta  a stream  of  arterial  blood 
to  the  organ  enclosed  in  the  scrotum,  and 
known  as  the  testicle ; or  rather,  when  the 
cord  reaches  the  bag  of  the  scrotum,  it 
instantly  diminishes  in  calibre,  and 
becomes  as  thin  as  the  finest  thread,  and 
of  several  hundred  yards  in  length.  For 
the  closer  and  more  convenient  disposal  of 
this  immense  length  of  vessel,  nature  has 
wound  it  up  like  a ball  of  cotton,  in  which 
shape,  under  the  name  of  a testicle,  it 
hangs  at  the  end  of  the  spermatic  cord ; 
from  the  opposite  extremity  of  this  ball 
or  testis  a vessel  rises,  called  the  vas 
deferens,  which,  running  under  the 
bladder,  receives  a duct  from  a small 
gland,  the  vesicula  seminalis,  and  then, 
entering  the  prostrate  gland,  is  joined  by 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  when  it 
receives  the  name  of  the  ejactatory  duct, 
which  finally  terminates  in  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra.  The  blood  brought  by  the 
spermatic  cord  to  the  testicle  is  in  that 
organ  converted  into  seminal  fluid,  and 
carried  by  the  vas  deferens  to  the  urethra, 
receiving  on  the  way  a vitalizing  fluid 
from  the  seminal  gland;  it  will  now  be 
understood,  that  as  the  excitement  is 
given,  the  semen  passes  at  once  along  the 
vas  deferens,  and  into  the  ejactatory  duct, 
which  propels  it  into  the  urethra  at  the 
proper  moment.  Sec  Bladdek,  cut  of 
The  physical  consequence  of  the  abuse  of 
these  organs  is,  after  a time,  a total  de- 
terioration of  the  scmini^l  Iluid,  which, 
instead  of  the  proper  consistency,  becomes 
thin  and  watery;  the  vitality,  on  which  all 
itspotency  depends,  appears  entirely  gone, 
for  it  has  no  longer  the  power  to  produce 
a natural  erection,  and,  as  a germinating 
fluid,  is  absolutely  sterile.  Though 
unable,  however,  to  perform  their  healthy 
secretion,  the  spermatic  organs,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a constant  and  irritating  ex- 
citement, form  a thin,  watery  secretion, 
which  either  runs  away  from  the  urethra 
like  a gleet,  or  is  discharged  by  involuntary 
emissions.  The  scrotum,  instead  of  being 
(>53 


rough,  firm,  and  contracted,  and  the 
testicle  within  feeling  hai'd  and  com- 
pact, is  flabby,  relaxed,  and  pendulous, 
and  often  thrice  its  natural  length ; while 
the  spermatic  cord,  greatly  attenuated,  is 
terminated  at  thebottom  of  the  lengthened 
scrotum  by  a soft,  oblong  mass,  that  we 
can  only  believe  to  be  the  testicle  by  its 
relative  situation.  The  moral  conse- 
quences of  this  diseased  state  are  often 
more  distressing  than  the  physical;  the 
mind,  too,  sooner  or  later,  becomes 
affected,  a trembling  palsy  keeps  the 
head  and  hands  in  constant  tremor,  while 
a tenacious  saliva,  in  severe  cases,  drivels 
from  the  mouth ; and  should  the  patient 
think  by  marriage  to  effect  a physical 
cure,  and  break  through  an  evil  habit,  the 
experiment  is  certain  to  end  in  misfortune 
and  unhappiness;  nervous  anxiety  will 
render  all  intercourse  a failure,  thereby 
embittering  not  only  his  own  life,  but 
that  of  another,  for  in  such  a case  there 
can  be  neither  sorrow  nor  pity,  but  only 
contempt.  As  we  have  said  enough  on 
this  subject  to  lead  any  one  capable  of 
reflection  to  contemplate  the  fatuity  of 
mind,  bodily  prostration,  and  life  of 
misery  that  must  follow  a continuance  of 
such  practices  as  those  which  have  induced 
such  a train  of  consequences,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  show  by  what  treatment 
spermatorrhoea,  and  the  impotency  which 
sooner  or  later  follows  it,  may  be  cured. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a sine  qua  non  that 
the  patient  should  abstain  from  all  the 
habits  and  practices  which  have  brought 
on  the  disease,  and  instead  of  daily 
robbing  his  body  of  large  quantities  of 
blood,  he  should  endeavour,  by  an  altered 
life,  to  add  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  that  vital  fluid.  In  the  directions 
given  for  food  and  exercise,  the  patient 
should  be  punctual  and  regular,  as  the 
cure  depends  as  much  on  the  observance 
of  the  following  rules  as  on  the  medicines 
to  be  taken: — First,  then,  the  patient  should 
go  to  bed  at  ten  o’clock,  and  bo  careful 
to  put  no  more  clothes  on  the  bed  than  are 
actually  necessary ; he  should  rise  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  and  the  instant  ho  wakes 
yet  out  of  bed,  and  having  over  night 
prepared  a hip  bath  of  cold  salt  water,  sent 
liimself  in  it,  using  a towel  or  a flesh 
brush  to  rub  the  water  well  into  his  hips, 
back,  and  thighs;  after  five  minutes  so 
spent,  ho  must  rub  himself  thoroughly  dry 
with  a rough  towel,  then  dress,  and  pro- 
ceed to  take  an  hour’s  brisk  walk.  Those 
who  cannot  obtain  a bath  should  use  a 
; sponge  and  cold  vinegar  and  water,  or 
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salt  and  water.  The  breakfast  should  be 
taken  at  eighto’elock,  the  dinner  at  one,  tea 
at  six,  and  supper  at  nine  o’clock ; and  to 
insure  sleep  on  going  tohed,  prevent  dreams, 
and  the  hectic  flushes  and  irritating  desires 
which  at  first  may  arise,  he  should  take 
20  di-ops  of  laudanum,  or  30  drops  of  the 
liquor  of  the  acetate  of  morphia,  half  an 
hour  before  going  to  bed.  ijter  the  first 
few  weeks,  and  when  the  system  begins  to 
feel  the  benefit  of  the  altered  treatment, 
the  sedative  may  be  easily  broken  off  by 
reducing  the  quantity  taken  by  two  or 
three  drops  every  night.  Once  a week  the 
patient  should  take  a shower  bath  in  the 
evening,  in  addition  to  the  daily  hip  bath 
or  sponging.  The  mind  is  to  be  kept 
constantly  employed,  either  by  some 
mechanical  employment,  or  by  reading, 
care  being  taken  that  the  matter  read 
shall  be  of  a healthy  and  moral  tone ; the 
patient  must  also  avoid  heated  rooms, 
theatres,  all  places  of  amusement,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  female  society,  and  never 
allow  his  hands  or  his  mind  to  be  unem- 
ployed. Exercise  by  walking,  rowing, 
or  the  dumb  bells,  according  to  'the 
strength  of  the  patient,  shotfld  be  adopted 
between  each  meal  as  far  as  is  possible. 
The  diet  must  be  light  but  nutritious, 
with  a due  proportion  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food  at  every  dinner ; wine  and 
spirits  should  be  strictly  excluded,  except 
in  cases  of  great  debility,  but  stout  may 
be  advantageously  taken  at  least  twice  a 
day ; those  who  can  neither  take  stout  nor 
porter  may  substitute  copious  draughts 
of  new  milk  for  their  beverage.  The 
bowels  are  to  be  kept  open  by  an 
occasional  compound  colocynth  pill,  or  a 
dose  of  castor  oil,  but  only  occasionally. 
In  severe  cases,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
spine  should  be  well  rubbed  with  a 
stimulating  liniment,  and  one  of  Pulver- 
macher’s  electro-galvanic  belts  worn  for 
an  hour’  or  two  daily  round  the  hips,  and 
under  each  testicle.  The  intemal  reme- 
dies are  almost  secondary  to  those  means 
just  enumerated ; but  where  the  appetite 
is  faulty,  the  following  powders  should  be 
taken  till  the  stomach  is  able  to  accept 
and  digest  the  food  given  to  it. 

Take  of— 

Dried  carbon  ate  of  potass  1 drachm. 

Powdered  ginger  . , .36  grains. 

Pow-dered  Colombo  . . 48  grains. 

i’owdcred  rhubarb  . . 24-  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  12  powders.  One  to 
be  taken,  in  a little  water,  an  hour  before 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea.  When  the 
stomach  has  been  brought  back  to  its 


healthy  function  by  the  powders,  or  beforcj 
if  the  digestion  is  good,  the  following 
are  to  be  given,  each  for  three  days  con- 
secutively. 

Ho.  1.  Take  of — 

Colombo  root  ....  1 drachm. 

CascariUa 1 di’achm. 

Bruise,  and  infuse  in — 

Boiling  water  ....  10  ounces. 
Strain  when  cold,  and  add — 

Quinine 1 drachm. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  . 50  drops. 

Mix,  one  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  eveiy 
six  hours. 

Ho.  2.  Take  of — 

Quassia  raspings.  . . 1 drachm. 

Orange  peel  ....  3 drachms. 
Infuse  in — - 

Boiling  water ....  10  oimees. 
Strain,  and  add — 

Tincture  of  the  muriate 

of  iron 2 drachms. 

Mix.  A tablespoonful  every  six  hours. 

Ho.  3.  Take  of — 

Precipitated  cai-bonate 
of  iron 2 drachms. 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 1 drachm. 

Ginger  powder  ...  1 scruple. 
.Mix,  and  divide  into  12  powders.  One 
to  be  taken  every  six  hours.  The  chaly- 
beate waters  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  the 
saline  springs  of  Bath  and  Harrogate, 
may  be  taken  in  succession  by  the  patient, 
when  the  system  has  begun  to  react,  and 
he  can  afibrd,  if  only  for  a few  days,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  benefit  of  each,  as 
towards  the  end  of  the  cure  they  will 
prove  highly  advantageous. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  we  would 
beg  all  of  our  readers  who  consult  this 
article  to  banish  the  idea  that  there  is  any 
balsam,  whether  of  Gilead  or  of  Mecca,  that 
possesses  any  power  that  can  afibrd  the 
slightest  henefit  in  such  cases  as  those  of 
w'hich  we  have  just  treated;  and  at  the 
same  time  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  warn  all  to 
shun  the  meshes  of  that  host  of  empirics 
.vho  profess  to  cure  this  disease  by  their 
Syrian  nostrums  and  boasted  remedies; 
medicines  which,  in  most  cases,  are  as  in- 
operative for  good  as  they  are  mendacious 
in  principle.  A moral  reformation, 
wholesome  food,  and  a system  of  ablution, 
excrcisc,and  external  remedies,  aretheonly 
practical  means  that  can  possibly  influence 
the  character  or  effect  a cui'c  in  this  disease. 

SPHACELUS. — A surgical  name  for 
the  ahsohde  death  of  a part,  the  last  stage 
of  mortification,  w'hethcr  involving  the 
skin,  muscles,  or  bone.  See  ^Ioktifica- 
xiox,  or  Gaxgeexe. 
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SPHENOID.— The  name  of  a bone 
; ommon  to  the  head  and  face,  which,  as 
, he  word  implies  (wedge-like),  serves  to  fix 
. he  other  hones  above  and  around  it  in  a 
» lerfect  framework.  From  its  situation 
I ,t  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  sphenoid  bone 
i fives  origin  to  several  muscles  of  the  face 
: !nd  pharynx,  such  as  the  spJieno-palathie, 

( pheno-phar-i/ngeal,  and  some  others. 

SPHINCTEE. — A name  common  to 
( everal  muscles  which  draw  together,  close, 

I >r  bind  certain  apertures  of  the  body ; the 
i nost  important  of  these  oval  or  circular 
I nuscles  is  the  sphincter  the  door- 
; ceeper  to  the  anus,  and  which,  in  its 
iction,  operates  also  on  the  urethra,  assist- 
1 ng  to  void  the  last  of  the  urine. 

I SPICA. — A name  given  to  a long  sm-- 

t peal  bandage,  because  its  frequent  turns 
I ind  folds  give  it,  when  applied,  the  ap- 
i jeavance  of  an  ear  of  corn. 

I SPICE. — All  ^ices  are  carminative, 

j iromatic,  antispasmodic,  stomachic,  and 
i itimulant,  when  used  medicinally,  and 
i ict  as  condiments  when  partaken  of  with 
i ood.  See  Gingee,  Nutmeg,  Cloves, 
X ic.  

I SPIDEE’S  WEB. — A popular  remedy 

I or  arresting  external  bleedings  from  cuts 
ind  abrasions.  Some  astringent  property 
s supposed  to  reside  in  the  spider’s  web, 

> vhich  enables  it  to  check  the  bleeding  of 
1 i cut  vessel.  Be  this  as  it  may,  though 
•■he  cobweb  will  certainly  arrest  a trifling 
atemorrhage  when  nothing  else  can  be 
procured,  the  proper  rerneclics  are  pres- 
jure,  extract  of  lead,  or  adhesive  plaster. 

SPIGELIA  MJ^.EILANDICA. — The 
botanical  name  of  the  plant  known  as  the 
Indian  Pink,  a native,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, of  Maryland,  in  North  America. 
Though  possessing  cathartic,  and,  as  is 
supposed,  slightly  tonic  properties,  it  is 
only  used  as  an  anthelmintic.  For  dose 
and  use  see  Worms. 

SPINA  BIFIDA. — A disease  of  the 
spine,  with  which  some  infants  are  born, 
one  or  more  of  the  bones  of  the  vertebral 
column  being  deficient,  aryl  their  space 
: filled  up  by  a soft  tumour  or  fluid  swell- 
ing. 

' SPINAL  MAEEOW.— The  contmua- 
I tion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which, 
I leaving  the  skull  through  the  occipital 
foramen,  enters  the  sheath  formed  for  it 
by  the  bones  of  the  vertebral  column,  and 
descends  as  low  as  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  where  it  splits  into  eight  thick 
' nervous  cords,  the  oauda  equina,  or  horse’s 
, which,  piercing  the  holes  in  the  bones 

f'  of  the  sacrum,  are  eventually  distributed 
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over  the  pelvis.  The  spinal  marrow,  like 
the  brain,  is  enclosed  in  membranes  to 
protect  it  from  contact  with  the  bones 
which  receive  it,  and  is  divided  into  two 
equal  halves,  each  half  consisting  of  three 
columns,  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  mid- 
dle or  lateral  column.  From  the  first 
ml  limn  are  given  off  the  nervesof  motion 
motijic;  from  the  second,  the  nerves  of 
sensation — sensific  ,•  and  from  the  last,  the 
nerves  of  respiration — respiratory.  Oppo- 
site every  vertebra,  the  branch  from  the 
anterior  and  the  posterior  column  passes 
out  of  the  spinal  column,  and  uniting, 
form  a ganglion,  from  which  is  sent  off  a 
compound  nerve,  called  a regular  nerve, 
which  proceeds  to  diffuse  itself  over  the 
adjacent  muscles,  imparting  to  those  parts 
both  sensation  and  motion.  The  cord 
from  the  lateral  column  passes  out  at  the 
same  time,  and  is  distributed  upon  the 
muscles  and  organs  of  respiration.  The 
same  system  is  continued  all  down  the 
spine,  till  the  spinal  marrow  splits  into 
the  cauda  equina.  See  Nerves.  ^ The 
spinal  marrow,  like  the  brain,  is  subject  to 
congestion,  concussion,  softening  or  ra- 
mollissement,  inflammation,  and  many 
other  affections,  both  functional  and  or- 
ganic, and  which  in  general  demand  a 
treatment  the  same  as  that  for  similar 
diseases  of  the  brain. 

SPIN  ATI.— A series  of  muscles  of  the 
spine  to  draw  up  the  body,  as  the  spinalis 
colli,  or  spinal  muscle  of  the  neck,  whose 
duty  is  to  draw  back  the  head  and 
straighten  the  neck  after  bending. 

SPINA  VENOSA.— A malignant  ulcer- 
ation of  a bone  without  injury  to  the 
muscular  or  cellular  tissues  around  it. 

SPINE,  THE.— The  spinal  column  or 
pillar,  on  which  the  whole  trunk,  superior 
extremities,  and  head  is  supported,  and 
which  fonns  a hollow  channel  lor  the  re- 
ception of  the  continuation  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  and  is  composed  of 
30  separate  hones,  from  the  base  of  the 
skull  to  the  bottom  of  the  hips,  namely, 
7 cervical  vertebrne,  or  bones  ol  the  neck  ; 
1 2 dorsal  vertehrro,  or  bones  of  the  back ; 
6 lumbar  vertebra),  or  bones  of  the  loins ; 
3 sacral  or  hip  vertebra),  and  3 pieces  of 
the  03  coccyx,  the  terminal  bones  of  the 
spinal  column — so  called  from  the  curved 
form  of  that  bone,  forming  a fanciful  re- 
semblance to  a cuckoo’s  beak. 

Each  of  the  twenty-four  proper  bones  of 
the  spine  is  composer!  of  a body  and  ring,  or 
cavity, fourartioulatingsm-faccs,  two  above, 
and  two  below,  a transverse,  spinous,  ancl 
two  vertical  processes,  besides  apertures 
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or  foramena,  through  which  nerves  pass 
out,  and  arteries  and  other  vessels  either 
enter  or  run  up  the  column,  and  finally, 
articulating  services  on  the  dorsal  bones, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  ribs. 

Between  each  of  the  21  . 

vertebra?  is  interposed  a 
thick  mass  of  elastic  carti- 
lage, called  intervertebral 
cartilage,  to  prevent  one 
bone  from  pressing  on  the 
other,  and  to  impart  to 
the  column  that  springy, 
elastic  motion  and  unfet- 
tered movement  in  all 
directions  which  gives 
such  grace  and  ease  to 
every  action.  It  is  the 
gradual  compression  of 
these  intervening  layers 
of  cartilage,  after  a long 
or  fatiguing  day’s  labour, 
that  accounts  for  the  fact 
of  a man  measm’ing  less 
at  night  than  he  does  in 
the  morning.  Though  the 
vertebrae  in  their  entirety 
have  been  likened  to  a pil- 
lar, it  is  by  no  means  a per- 
pendicular one,  for,  viewed 
laterally,  it  presents  several 
curves,  particularly  in  the  \ 
dorsal  region,  where  the  \ 
concavity  looks  forward, 
as  shown  in  the  following 
illustration  of  the  spinal 
column. 


\ 


THE  SPINE. 

A.  The  Cervical  Vertebrae ; B.  The  Doi’sal 
Vertebrae;  C.  The  Lumbar  Vertebrae. 

The  spinal  column  is  liable  to  the 
same  diseases  ns  other  bones,  — inilam- 
maiiouoi  the  periosteum;  caries,  or  death 
of  a part  of  one  of  the  bones,  or  of  the 
substance  of  two  or  more,  with  neci'osis, 
aad  exfoliation.  Some  of  these  diseases, 
as  has  been  shown  in  spina  hijida,  are 
congenital,  a bladder  of  liquid  usm-ping 
the  place  of  one  or  more  vertebra?.  The 
cure  in  such  cases  is  almost  hopeless,  but 
what  can  be  effected  must  be  left  to  the 
surgeon  to  deal  with  as  he  best  can.  Dis- 
tortion of  the  spine,  or  spinal  curvature,  is 
more  frequent  in  females  than  males,  and 
usually  commences  about  the  twelfth  or 
fifteenth  year,  and  in  general  arises  in 
{^rsons  ot  scrofulous  temperament,  from 
the  bad  habit  of  sitting  long  in  one  awk- 
ward or  relaxed  attitude,  by  which  the 
bones  are  jiressed  on  each  other,  and  ra- 
pully  assume  a diseased  action,  and  grow 


in  the  direction  which  the  patient  has 
been  frequently  reminded  would  happen. 

Another  cause  of  spinal  distortion,  and 
a very  frequent  one,  is  tight-lacing,  es- 
pecially about  the  age  of  15  or  16,  when 
young  girls  are  justattainingsymmetrv  and 

grace  by  the  enlargement  of  the  spine, 
which  seldom  attains  its  full  development 
of  strength  and  muscle  under  the  age  of 
25  years.  There  are  three  kinds  of  curva- 
ture,— theangular, incurvation,  andlateral. 

The  angular  form  takes  place  chiefly  in 
the  back,  and  generally  proceeds  from  a 
habit  of  sitting  long  in  one  position,  as  in 
reading  or  study.  Incurvation,  or  curv- 
ing inwards  of  the  spine,  usually  occurs 
in  the  loins,  or  low  down,  as  far  as  the 
sacrum.  In  either  case  such  an  accident 
is  one  of  serious  injury  to  the  pregnant 
woman,  as  when  the  incurvation  is  in  the 
loins  the  foetus  has  no  room  to  rise  during 
the  middle  months  of  *gestation,  and 
in  the  later,  it  seriously  interferes  with 
the  descent  of  the  head  into  the  pelvis. 

The  most  frequent  of  all  such  deformi- 
ties is  the  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  a 
deformity  which,  though  it  may  commence 
in  infancy,  more  frequently  begins  at  ten 
years  of  age.  Lateral  emwature  may 
either  be  to  the  right  or  left  side,  or  in 
either  of  the  thi-ee  parts  of  the  spine, 
though  the  loins  is  the  most  frequent  seat 
of  the  disease.  When  the  bones  are 
affected,  and  there  is  a loss  of  substance, 
the  curvature  is  always  much  stronger  than 
when  the  muscles  simply  draw  the  bones 
out  of  their  place.  When  the  bone  is 
diseased  there  is  always  suppuration,  and 
infiltration  of  matter  under  the  muscles, 
leading  to  pain,  hectic  fever,  abscess,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  spinal  curvature  has 
hitherto,  or  till  very  lately,  been  confined 
to  mechanical  means,  and  consisted  in 
extension,  pressure,  and  gymnastics.  By 
the  first  the  patient  was  either  extended 
at  his  full  length  on  his  back  or  stomach, 
and  by  stretching  the  sinews  and  parting 
the  bones  of  the  spine  for  some  time,  he 
could  weaken  and  overcome  the  imhealthy 
disposition  existing;  and  by  applying  a 
force  in  the  contrary  direction  of  the 
muscles  most  in  action,  surgeons  have  en- 
deavoured to  counteract  the  curvature  of 
the  spine,  but  hitherto  seldom  with  bene- 
fit. The  next  means,  that  of  applying 
pressxue  by  stays,  boards,  compresses  ana 
other  apjjlications,  though  largelj'  recom- 
mended, is  seldom  greatly  beneficial.  The 
gymnastic  system  is  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count with  that  of  extension,  and  by 
means  of  a pecuharly  constructed  sofa  the 
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patient  can  lie  in  any  position,  and  when 
tired  of  working  or  reading,  by  the  ad- 
justment of  certain  straps  can  amuse  him- 
self by  svrimming  actions,  by  motions  pe- 
culiar to  rowing  a boat,  or  by  the  exercise 
of  sawing. 

MTiere  the  bone  is  not  diseased  to  the 
extent  of  caries,  and  the  contracting 
power  of  the  muscles  that  act  on  the  spine 
is  the  main  cause  of  the  deformity,  ortho- 
psedic  surgeons  are  now  in  the  habit  of 
dividing  the  nerve  of  the  contracting 
muscle  or  muscles,  and  by  freeing  the 
part  of  its  constriction,  allow  it  to  retmm 
to  its  normal  state.  For  the  round-shoul- 
dered, slouching  habit  often  adopted  at 
school,  or  acquired  from  a careless  way 
of  standing  or  sitting,  the  best  mode  of 
treatment  is  to  make  the  girl,  whenever 
standing,  wear  something  like  a boa  round 
her  neck,  each  end  being  loaded  with  one 
or  two  pounds  of  lead,  according  to  the 
time  the  bending  has  continued,  and  the 
amount  of  deformity.  The  wearing  of 
such  weights  for  a few  weeks  is  certain  to 
effect  a cure,  for  the  weight  in  front  of 
the  patient  will  compel  the  muscles  of  the 
back  to  be  always  on  the  stretch  to  keep 
the  trunk  from  toppling  over,  and  the 
person  from  falling  on  his  or  her  face ; the 
consequence  is,  that  when  the  weights  are 
withdrawn,  the  muscles  of  the  back,  re- 
lieved of  the  counterpoise,  bring  up  the 
chest  with  a jerk,. and  insure  an  upright 
and  imposing  carnage.  When  the  curva- 
ture is  inwards,  a heavy  weight  worn  be- 
hind might,  in  the  same  way,  or  at  least 
temporarily,  relieve  the  deformity.  The 
establishment  of  tho  Orthopaedic  Hospital 
has  conferred  a groat  blessing  on  hu- 
manity, and  large  numbers  now  walk  the 
streets  apparently  in  perfect  physical 
integrity,  who,  but  for  this  hospital,  and 
the  extra  attention  given  to  their  cases, 
would  have  been  doomed  to  a lifetime  of 
deformity,  suffering,  or  inconvenience. 

SPIRIT  LOTIONS,  or  Evaporating 
Lotions. — These  may  cither  bo  made  by 
mixing  2 ounces  of  spirits  of  wine  with 
20  ounces  of  cohl  boiled  water,  or  4 ounces 
of  brandy  or  whisky  to  tho  same  quantity 
of  water,  and  then  applying  the  mixture 
on  linen  rugs  to  the  part.  Or  3 drachms 
of  ether,  added  to  either  of  tlie  above  lo- 
tions, will  materially  increase  the  evapora- 
tion, and  consequently  increase  tho  cold 
produced. 

SPIRITS,  ARDENT. — By  fliis  term  is 
understood  all  liquids  of  an  inllammablo 
nature,  obtained  by  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion, of  which  alcohol  may  bo  taken  as 
057 


the  type.  An  interesting  article  might 
be  written,  had  we  space  for  the  sub- 
ject, or  were  it  necessary  to  the  aim  of 
this  work,  upon  the  origin  of  distilled 
spirits,  and  the  intoxicating  liquids  proper 
to  each  nationality.  That  a powerful 
spirit  obtained  from  barley,  and  known  as 
“ barley  wine,”  was  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians  centuries  before  the  brewing 
of  ale  was  discovered,  seems  to  be  gene- 
rally believed ; and  this,  in  all  probability 
was  the  first  ardent  spirit  with  which 
mankind  was  acquainted.  When,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  knowledge  of  this 
article  was  lost,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  first  spirit  subsequently  discovered 
was  made  from  the  lees  of  wine,  or  the 
grapes  from  the  winepress,  to  which  the 
Arabian  chemists  gave  the  name  of  alco- 
hol, and  the  people  that  of  spirits  of  wine, 
and  subsequently  aqua  vitce,  water  of  life, 
and  usquebaugh,  a pure  and  perfect 
spirit.  All  the  spirits  in  use  among  the 
different  nations  of  the  world  owe  their 
properties  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  they 
contain,  in  combination  with  water,  essen- 
tial oil,  and  animal  and  vegetable  matters. 

Ardent  spirits  may  be  obtained  from 
almost  every  vegetable  substance,  and 
from  many  animal  fluids, — indeed,  from 
the  most  dissimilar  and  contrary  of  articles ; 
and  though  barley,  wheat,  rice,  oats,  and 
rye  arc  regarded  as  the  most  legitimate 
sources  of  spirits,  sugar,  whether  from 
the  cane  or  Horn  trees,  and  other  vegetable 
juices,  equally  yield  it,  as  indeed  does  tho 
sap  of  the  palm  tree,  and  the  juice  of 
dates,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds.  Among 
tho  animal  sources  of  spirit,  milk  is  tho 
most  general,  a very  fiery  and  powerful 
liquid  being  obtained  from  tho  milk  of 
mares,  ewes,  and  goats.  The  purest  and 
most  universally  used  spirits  are  brandy, 
whisky,  rum,  hollands,  and  gin ; alcohol,  or 
rectified  spirits,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
strength,  being  used  only  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

SPIRITS,  DRINKING  OF.-- Tho 
injurious  effect  of  habitual  spirit  or  ch'am 
drinking  is  too  generally  known  to  require 
any  special  condemnation  here.  To  tho 
emigrant  and  settler,  however,  wo  doom  it 
our  dut^  to  say  a few  words  by  way  of 
precaution. 

Hurtful  as  such  habits  aro  to  tho  na- 
tives of  this  temperate  clime,  tho  vico  of 
spirit-drinking  becomes  actually  danger- 
ous, and  often  fatal,  in  hot  climates,  even 
should  tho  article  partaken  of  bo  the  same 
seasoned  liquor  to  which  the  individual 
had  been  accustomed  at  home.  In  gene- 
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ral,  however,  the  emigrant  or  voyager, 
visiting  foreign  shores,  meets  only  with 
the  crude,  newly-manufactm’ed  spirits  of 
the  country,  and  which,  m almost  every 
case,  is  certaiu  to  prove  most  baneful  to 
the  Englishman’s  constitution ; this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  new  rum  of  the 
United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  Ian  and  arrack  of  Malacca  and 
China. 

The  immediate  consequences  felt  after 
drinking  these  and  similar  spirits  by 
Europeans,  are  pains  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  inducing  dysentery  and  diseased 
liver,  which,  if  unchecked,  soon  leads  to  a 
complication  of  mischief,  sooner  or  later, 
followed  by  organic  disease  and  prema- 
ture death.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  the  habitual  drunkard  is  the 
only  person  so  affected  by  these  crude 
spirits ; the  temperate  man  who  indulges 
in  those,  to  Europeans,  dangerous  stimu- 
lants, is,  from  the  more  susceptible  state 
of  his  digestive  organs,  even  more  liable 
to  their  deadly  influence  than  the  man 
hardened  and  annealed  to  such  fieiy 
liquid. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOI).— See  Blood; 
Spitting  of,  and  H.s;mopttsis. 

SPLEEN. — The  name  of  a flat,  oval, 
spongy  organ  of  the  abdomen,  lying  on 
the  left  side,  under  the  short  or  false  ribs. 


Ins  SPLENETIC  AKTEIIT. 
Showing  its  ramifications  and  minute  sub- 
divisions. 


and  partly  behind  the  colon.  Though 
many  theses  have  been  UTittcn  to  prove 
the  use  of  the  spleen,  and  the  special  duty 
it  performs  in  the  animal  economy,  no 
thoroughly  satisfactory  explanation  has 
yet  been  given  on  the  subject.  The  an- 
cients supposed  it  to  be  a receptacle  for  all 
the  salts  and  impurities  of  the  blood,  and 
consequently  the  seat  of  all  the  iU-humours 
of  the  body,  and  the  cause  of  anger,  petu- 
lance, and  those  passions  to  which  the 
name  of  splenetic  has  been  given. 

The  Romans,  believing  the  spleen  was 
the  seat  of  the  sudden  pain  felt  in  the 
left  side  during  running,  or  any  too  long 
sustained  fatigue,  were  in  the  habit  of 
cutting  out  the  spleen  bodily  from  those 
of  their  athletse  who  were  employed  in 
running  and  wrestling. 

SPLANCHNIC  NERVES.— Properly 
this  name  signifies  the  nerves  of  the  bow- 
els or  abdominal  viscera ; by  it,  however, 
anatomists  understand  two  nerves  only, 
distributed  to  the  stomach,  and  having 
connection  with  the  semilunar  ganglion. 

SPLENITIS. — Inflammation  of  the 
spleen. 

SPLINT  BONE. — The  popular  name 
for  the  small  bone  of  the  leg,  the  fibula. 

SPLINTS. — Appliances  used  by  sur- 
geons to  confine  a fractured  limb  till  the 
bone  has  reunited.  Splints  are  of  difier- 
ent  shajies  and  lengths,  and  are  either 
oval  or  in  parallelograms,  and  consist  of 
thin  lengths  of  wood  cut  into  narrow  lines, 
and  glued  on  sheep-skin,  so  that  when  ap- 
plied they  can  be  bent  round  and  adapt 
themselves  to  the  limb. 

Every  medicine  chest  should  contain  at 
least  three  sets  of  splints,  for  the  use  of 
children  and  adults.  A length  of  thick 
pasteboard,  cut  of  the  proper  size,  and 
quickly  passed  through  a bn.«in  of  hot 
water,' will  at  all  times  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a wooden  splint,  if  put  on  over  the 
pad  while  moist  and  pliable ; the  paste- 
board becoming  firm  and  of  the  proper 
shape  as  it  dries  on  the  limb.  The  fresh 
bark  of  a tree  will  also  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  a splint,  if  applied  before  it 
hardens.  If  nothing  more  convenient  is 
at  hand,  a common  hat  or  band-box  may 
bo  cut  into  proper  lengths  and  applied  ■ 
double,  till  a more  resistant  splint  can  be 
procured.  Sec  Fracture. 

SPLIT-CLOTH.— A bandage  for  the 
head  with  four  or  eight  tails.  See  Band- 
age. 

SPONGE.— This  well-known  manne 
zoophite,  or  by  some  naturalists  considered 
as  the  dwelling  of  innumerable  zoophites. 
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is  obtained  in  the  greatest  abundance  and 
of  the  best  quality  from  Constantinople, 

: the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  from 
Barbai'y,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Though  now  generally  used  for  the 
purposes  of  cleanliness,  burnt  sponge  was 
extensively  employed  some  forty  years 
ago  as  a remedy  for  goitre  and  other 
scrofulous  tumours,  its  efficacy  depending 
on  a large  proportion  of  iodine  contained 
in  its  ashes ; the  subsequent  discovery  of 
iodine,  however,  completely  set  aside  the 
use  of  burnt  sponge  as  a medicine. 

"With  regard  to  the  sponges  used  for 
purposes  of  ablution,  and  for  the  washing 
of  sores,  or  for  other  sm’gical  uses,  too 
■ much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  first 
instance  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
washed,  rinsed,  and  dried  after  each  toilet ; 
and  in  the  other,  that  not  only  the  same 
attention  is  adopted  as  regards  cleaning 
the  sponge  after  use,  but  that  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  that  the  sponge  used  for 
one  patient  is  never  employed  for  another, 
though  the  woimd  or  the  case  may  appear 
precisely  the  same. 

SPOaS'GING  THE  BODY.  — This 
healthy  and  necessary  mode  of  ablution 
may  be  performed  either  with  cold  or 
tepid  water,  or  with  cold  water  and 
vinegar,  and  independent  of  being  at  all 
times  a source  of  cleanliness,  may  be 
performed  with  advantage  in  cases  where 
affusion,  or  the  shower  bath,  would  be 
too  great  a shock  to  the  system,  and  is 
most  serviceable  in  reducing  the  heat  of 
the  body  and  promoting  perspiration. 

SPOHGIO-PILINE.  — This  fabric, 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Mai’kwick,  and  for 
which  he  deservedly  obtained  a medal  at 
the  Great  Exhibition,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  cleanly  articles  yet  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  poultices  or  fomenta- 
tion. This  article  is  composed  of  shreds 
of  sponge  and  wool  felted  together  and 
backed  on  Indian  rubber,  so  that  while  the 
thick  pile  absorbs  and  retains  the  water 
or  fluid  employed,  the  impervious  nature 
of  the  back  prevents  both  the  heat 
escaping  and  the  mofsture  exuding 
through  it  on  to  the  clothes.  No  emi- 
grant, indeed  no  family,  should  bo  with- 
out a piece  of  jjilinc  in  readiness  for  any 
occasion  of  fomentation  or  poulticing  that 
may  occur.  See  Fomentation. 

SPOON. — This  is  a domestic  article  in 
very  frequent  requisition  in  giving  medi- 
cine, and  though  spoons  generally  aro 
not  made  to  contain  an  exact  quantity, 
the  different  sizes  are  sufficiently  uniform 
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to  be  used  as  measm'cs  for  ordinary 
articles.  The  tea  spoon  contains  about 

1 drachm,  or  60  drops ; the  dessert  spoon, 

2 drachms,  or  a quai'ter  of  an  ounce ; and 
the  table  spoon,  4 drachms,  or  half  an 
ounce.  The  old-fashioned  tea  spoon,  now 
seldom  met  with,  contains  little  more  than 
half  a drachm,  or  30  drops.  For  the  con- 
venience of  giving  medicine  to  children, 
especially  to  restive  and  petulant  children, 
a spoon  has  been  invented  with  a lid  or 
cover  over  two-thirds  of  its  smTace,  so 
that  its  contents  may  be  given  without 
fear  of  the  liquid  being  spilt.  Mothm's 
who  have  tiresome  children  to  deal  with 
should  always  use  one  of  these  medical 
spoons. 

SPORADIC  DISEASES.  — A term 
applied  by  nosologists  to  diseases  of  an 
imeertain  seat  or  variable  origin,  including 
haemorrhage,  cancer,  dropsy,  and  diseases 
of  special  systems  and  origins,  as  menin- 
gitis, paralysis,  mania,  tetanus,  &c. 

SPRAIN. — This  injm’y  to  the  muscles 
and  tendons,  sometimes  called  a strain, 
is  often,  though  slight  in  appearance,  of 
more  consequence  to  the  patient  than  an 
actual  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  bone, 
as  the  time  these  take  to  cure  may  be 
calculated  almost  to  a day,  while  a sprain 
may  incapacitate  the  person  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

The  TREATMENT,  wherever  the  injury 
may  be,  first  of  all  demands  rest,  and  if 
there  is  much  swelling  and  heat,  leeches 
or  the  cupping-glasses,  with  cold  lotions, 
unless  over  joints,  when  the  lotions  should 
be  applied  warm.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion is  subdued,  friction  and  stimulating 
embrocations,  with  a supporting  bandage, 
are  to  be  employed ; and  afterwards,  when 
a mere  debility  of  the  part  remains,  a 
stream  of  cold  water  should  be  daily 
directed  on  the  part  from  such  a height 
as  to  make  the  fall  effective,  the  vitality 
being  afterwards  restored  by  dry  and 
vigorous  rubbing.  Sometimes,  but  not 
often,  blisters  are  necessary  to  restore 
activity  to  the  torpid  muscles.  The  fol- 
lowing lotion,  when  a cold  application  is 
required,  may  be  employed  with  advantage. 

Take  of — 


Sal  ammoniac  ...  2 drachms. 
Dissolve  in — 

Camphor  water  ...  1 pint. 

Add- 

Sugar  of  lead  ....  3 drachms. 

Vinegar 4 ounces. 

Mix,  and  make  a lotion. 

When  a hot  lotion  or  fomentation  is 
nccessaiy,  boil  1 ounce  of  camomile  ilowers 
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and  four'poppj-heads,  cut  small,  in  3 pints 
of  water  for  fifteen  minutes ; strain,  and 
add  half  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  and 
4 ounces  of  vinegar ; apply  on  flarmel  or 
piline  hot  to  the  part. 

Por  an  embrocation,  take  equal  parts 
of  opodeldoc  and  laudanum,  if  there  is 
much  pain ; or  use  camphor  oil  and  harts- 
horn where  the  pain  and  tenderness  is 
only  trivial.  Hemlock,  hyoscyamus,  and 
foxglove,  with  other  herbs,  camomiles, 
and  poppy-heads,  are  sometimes  necessary 
as  fomentations  in  cases  where  the  sprain 
is  severe,  and  there  is  much  pain ; these 
may  be  either  boiled  loose  and  the  liquor 
used  for  fomentation,  or  the  ingredients 
enclosed  in  a bag  dipped  in  boiling 
winter,  and  applied  as  a poultice  to  the 
part. 

SPRUCE  BEER. — A beverage  made 
by  boiling  the  essence  of  spruce,  obtained 
from  the  young  and  tender  twigs  of  the 
spruce  or  Norway  fir,  with  treacle,  and 
then  fermenting  the  liquor. 

The  essence  of  spruce,  a substance 
nearly  as  thick  as  treacle,  and  sometimes 
called  BLACK  beee,  has  been  prescribed 
in  affections  of  the  kidneys,  lumbago,  4ind 
rheumatism,  as  a mild  stimulant,  diuretic, 
and  diaphoretic. 

SPUTUM. — The  secretion  emitted  in 
expectoration. 

SQUAMA. — A scale,  such  as  that  of 
a fish,  from  whence  we  derive  the  word 
squamous,  a peculiar  scaly  eruption  of 
the  skin,  and  squamous  suture,  a seam  of 
the  skull,  where  the  bevelled  edge  of  the 
temporal  bone  overlaps  the  parietal  bone. 
See  Suture. 

SQUILL  [ScilTa).  • — The  sea  onion. 
This  highly  valuable  medicine  is  a bulbous 
rooted  plant,  which  in  all  its  outward 
features  strongly  resembles  the  common 
onion,  and  is  obtained  most  abundantly 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Medical  Properties  and  Prepara- 
tions.— Squill  acts  on  the  body  as  a 
stimulant,  emetic,  diaphoretic,  diuretic, 
and  expectorant ; it  is,  however,  as  an 
expectorant  and  diuretic  that  it  is  most 
frequently  employed.  The  squill  is  kept 
in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  the  sliced 
bulb,  under  the  name  of  radix  sciUcc,  or 
root;  the  powder  of  the  dried  root  (puhis 
scillo''^  ■,  the  tincture  {tinciura  scilJce)', 
the  vinegar  {acetum  scilla-);  the  syrup 
(syrupus  scilla) ; and  the  compound”  pill 
(pilula  scilla  composita).  As  an  ex- 
pectorant in  coughs  and  colds,  especially 
of  long  standing,  either  the  tincture  or 
vinegar,  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  drops 


on  a lump  of  sugar,  may  be  taken  three  \ 
or  four  times  a day ; or  a teaspoonful  of  1 
syrup  or  oxymel,  the  same  made  with  \ 
honey,  either  alone  or  in  combination  i 
with  affimoniacum.  As  a diuretic  in  cases 
of  dropsy,  half  a grain  of  the  powder,  in 
combination  with  2 grains  of  ipecacuanha, 

3 grains  of  antimonial  powder,  and  2 
grains  of  calomel,  may  be  given  twice  a 
day  in  conjunction  with  infusion  of  broom  > 
or  dandelion.  In  cases  of  asthma,  or  | 
old-standing  colds,  the  squill  pills  may  : 
be  taken  one  every  six  or  eight  hours.  I 
The  fresh  juice  of  the  squill  is  so  acrid,  j 
that,  like  that  of  the  onion,  it  afiects  the 
eyes,  and  if  applied  to  the  skin  will  produce  > 
a blister.  When  taken  in  excess,  squill 
acts  as  an  emetic,  and  afterwards  as  a 
violent  purgative.  i 

SQUINTING. — This  imperfection  of 
the  eye,  and  often  of  both  eyes,  is  owing 
to  the  action  of  certain  muscles  of  the 
eye  drawing  the  ball  out  of  the  line  of 
axis  of  vision,  and  giving  that  awkward 
expression  to  the  countenance,  from  the 
unnatural  direction  of  the  organ  itself,  so  i 
disagreeable  to  witness.  The  habit  of  | 
squinting  is  generally  acquired  in  infancy,  ( 
and  often  from  the  nursemaid,  either  from  | 
always  carrying  the  child  in  one  arm,  or 
attracting  its  attention  on  one  side  by  a 
rattle ; or  if  the  nursemaid  should  squint, 
the  child  is  almost  certain  to  imitate  the  i 
direction  of  the  girl’s  eyes.  Goggles,  a j 
kind  of  wooden  spectacles,  with  slits  in 
the  centre,  like  “ snow’  eyes,”  have  been 
employed,  but  without  affording  benefit, 
to  remedy  this  defect,  which  can  only  be 
pci'fectly  cured  by  dividing  the  nerve  of  i 
the  affected  muscle.  This  modem  opera-  ; 
tion,  one  of  the  recent  triumphs  of  simgery,  ' 
is  a certain  and  permanent  cure  for  a 
great  deformity,  and  at  the  cost  of  little  ; 
or  no  pain,  and  only  a few  days’  seclusion.  ; 
See  Strabismus.  j 

STABS.  — The  danger  arising  from  i 
wounds  of  this  nature  lies  in  the  probabihty  j 
that  some  deep-seated  vessels  or  part  of  1 1 
importance  may  be  injured,  without  any  ' 
outward  symptom  taking  place  to  indicate  : 
the  real  nature  of  the  case.  The  tre.^t-  : 
MENT  of  such  cases  is  to  stop  the  bleeding  ^ 
by  a sponge  and  cold  water,  the  edges 
of  the  wound  brought  together,  and  con- 
fined so  by  plaster  and  bandage.  AN  lien 
the  wound  is  hot  and  painful,  it  must  be 
dressed  with  a cold  bread  and  water  poul- 
tice, strict  rest  enjoined,  with  a low  diet. 
AVhen  matter  forms,  the  treatment  must  . 

’ be  changed  to  warm  applications.  See 
I Wounds. 
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STAFE. — An  instrLiment  the  same  as 
he  Sound,  which  see. 

STANNUM.— Tin,  which  see. 

STAPES. — A stirrup ; the  name  of  one 
f the  small  bones  of  the  internal  ear.  See 
ixu. 

STAPHYLOMA.  — A disease  of  the' 
we,  attended  with  enlargement  of  the 
i >rgan,  and  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

STAllCH.  — This  article  is  found  in 
; greater  or  less  abundance  in  all  vegetable 
natters,  being  contained  in  cells  in  every 
part  of  the  plant,  where  it  may  be  dis- 
' jovered  by  means  of  the  microscope,  and 
may  always  be  detected  by  the  action  of 
iodine,  which  instantly  converts  the 
L granules  into  a bright  blue  colour.  The 
|.  granules  of  starch  are  of  different  shapes, 

! according  to  the  vegetable  that  yields 
i them,  and  are  either  star-shaped,  round, 

: oblong,  conical,  or  conglomerate.  The 
properties  of  starch  are  to  coagulate  on 
« the  application  of  heat,  and  to  strike  a blue 
t colour  with  iodine.  Though  contained 
in  all  the  farinaceous  foods  in  a very 
idarge  proportion  — arrowroot  consisting 
■ entirely  of  starch, — it  does  not  contain — 
iti  as  we  have  shown  under  the  article  Food 

; one  particle  of  nutrient  matter.  Starch 

4 is  used  to  make  injections  in  cases  of 
' dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  and  given  some- 
times  as  an  antidote  in  mineral  poisoning, 

* especially  from  mercury  and  copper. 

; 1 It  is  also  used  diy  as  a dusting  powder 
I in  cases  of  bums  or  cutaneous  affections, 
and  as  an  absorbent  for  the  skin  of  infants. 
• See  Violet  or  Dusting-  Powder. 

I See  also  Food,  and  cut,  showing  gra- 
1 nules  of  starch. 

I STAVESACllE.  — The  Delphinum 
staphisagria  ; a medical  plant  as  far  as 
cathartic  and  emetic  properties  are  con- 
cerned, but  only  used  as  an  external 
application  in  some  cases  of  diseased 
scalp,  and  then  either  as  a decoction 
in  the  form  of  a wasli,  or  as  a dry  pow- 
der. 

STEAEINE  AND  ELAIN.— The  two 
proximate  principles  of  all  oils  aud  fats. 
Stearine  is  a crystalline  substance,  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  eastor  oil.  For 
the  properties  of  stearine,  see  Food. 

STEATOCLE  is  a tumour  of  the 
scrotum. 

STEATOMA.  — A name  given  by 
surgeons  to  an  encysted  tumour,  par- 
ticularly to  the  small  encysted  tumours 
of  the  scalp,  wliich  go  by  the  general 
name  of  stcatomatous  tumours.  Sop 
Scalp. 

STEEL. — Though  this  word  is  fre- 
001 


quently  used  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  several  articles  so  designated  are 
prescribed;  there  is  in  reality  no  such 
metal  in  medical  use,  all  the  preparations 
employed  under  that  name  being  of 
u’on,  under  which  head  the  reader  is 
referred  for  an  account  of  each.  As  a 
tonic  and  stimulant,  steel,  as  it  is  called, 
is  of  the  utmost  value  in  diseases  of 
debility  and  an  impoverished  state  of  the 
blood,  such  as  chlorosis  and  some  other 
uterine  affections. 

STEER’S  OPODELDOC.— A patent 
medicine  of  good  repute,  used  in  cases  of 
rheumatism,  sprains,  and  other  affections 
requiring  a useful  embrocation.  In  pro- 
perties and  composition  it  resembles  the 
compound  soap  liniment  (opodeldoc),  only 
it  is  much  thicker. 

STELLA. — A figure  of  8 bandage,  used 
to  keep  back  the  shoulders  in  cases  of 
fractured  clavicle. 

STERNUM. — The  breastbone;  a flat 
bone,  slightly  concave  within,  broad  and 
thin  above,  and  terminated  below  by  a 
dagger-shaped  piece  of  cartilage,  called 
the  ensiform  cartilage. 

STERNUTATORIES.— S ubs  tances 
which  produce  sneezing,  such  as  snuffs, 
or  errhines. 

STERTOR. — A deep,  heavy  breathing, 
such  as  takes  place  in  apoplexy.  Ster- 
torous breathing  is  always  to  be  regarded 
as  a symptom  of  danger,  and  one  that 
should  bo  at  once  attended  to. 

STETHOSCOPE.— The  name  of  a tu- 
bular-shaped instrument,  used  to  examine 
the  chest  by  what  is  called  the  science  of 
auscultation,  a method  of  discovering  the 
nature  and  condition  of  disease  by  the 
sense  of  hearing.  A stethoscope  is  a 
species  of  ear-truinjiet,  made  of  different 
lengths  and  shapes,  and  formed  either  out 
of  wood  or  gutta-percha,  one  extremity 
being  applied  to  the  body  of  the  person  to 
be  examined,  aud  the  other,  or  funnel  ex- 
tremity, placed  at  the  ear  of  the  medical 
man  or  operator,  who  judges  of  the  state  of 
the  organ  below  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
sounds  conveyed  to  his  ear  by  the  instru- 
ment ; those  sounds  or  murmurs  which  are 
too  faint  to  bo  readily  understood  by  tbo 
unaided  car  being  magnified  by  the  re- 
verberating nature  of  the  stethoscope. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  modi- 
cal  men  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
diseases  of  internal  organs,  by  means  of 
the  sounds  emitted  from  them,  namely, 
that  effected  through  the  medium  of  the 
stethoscope,  aud  called  auscultation,  and 
that  by  gently  striking  the  part  with  tbo 
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fingers,  and  listening  to  the  sounds  evoked, 
and  known  as  'percussion. 

Auscultation. 

By  this  term  is  understood  the  passage  of 
air  through  the  various  structures  of  the 
lungs  in  inspiration  and  expiration,  accom- 
panied by  certain  sounds  which  are  easily 
recognized  on  applying  the  ear  or  the 
stethoscope,  laid  on  the  chest.  These 
sounds  vary  according  as  they  are  ex- 
amined at  difiTerent  parts  of  the  chest  or 
neck ; thus  in  the  latter  region  the  sound 
heard  is  called  tracheal  respiration  j at 
the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  bronchial 
respiration,  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
chest  it  is  called  vesicular  respiration. 
Besides  these,  the  usual  sounds  heard 
when  the  parts  are  moistened  by  their 
natm-al  secretions,  there  are  other  sounds 
given  out  when  there  is  an  increased  re- 
sistance offered  to  the  passage  of  the  ah, 
either  by  a contraction  of  the  part,  or  by 
the  greater  density  of  the  fluids;  these 
sounds  are  called  rhonchi,  or  rattles,  and. 
are  either  dry  or  moist, — dry  when  the 
mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  or  there  is 
a constriction  of  the  tubes,  and  moist  when 
fluids  of  a thinner  consistency  are  collected 
in  the  several  pai-ts  of  the  lungs. 

The  following  table  gives  the  several 
names  used  by  physicians  to  express  the 
different  phases  of  sound  in  healthy  and 
diseased  lungs. 

Sounds  peoduced  in  Natukal  Ee- 

BPIEATION. 

Tracheal. — Heard  in  the  neck. 

Bronchial. — Heard  at  the  top  of  the 
sternum,  &c. 

Vesicular. — Heard  on  most  parts  of  the 
chest. 

Sounds  peoduced  in  Moebid  Eespi- 

EATION. 

Bronchial  Besjpiration. — Caused  by  a 
condensed  lung. 

Cavernous  and  Amphoric. — Caused  by 
diseased  cavities  communicating  with  the 
bronchi. 

Ruonchi,  Moist. 

Mucous. — Caused  by  fluid  in  the  bron- 
chi. 

Crepitant. — Caused  by  viscid  liquid  in 
the  air-cells. 

RnoNcni,  Det. 

Sibilant,  Sonorous,  DrpMucotis. — These 
three  sounds  arc  caused  by  a contraction 
of  the  bronchi,  and  by  a swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  &c. 


Dry  Crepitant. — Causedby  emphysema- 

Cavernous. — Caused  by  liquid  in  a mor- 
bid cavity. 

Natueal  Sound  of  the  Voice  Teans- 

MITTED  THEOUGU  TUB  ChEST. 

Laryngophony. — Heard  over  the  larynx. 

Traoheophony . — Heard  over  the  ster- 
num. 

Bronchophony. — Heard  between  the 
shoulders  and  over  the  sternum. 

Moebid  Sounds  of  the  Voice  teans- 
MITTED  THEOUGH  THE  ChEST. 

Bronchophony. — Caused  by  a condensed 
lung. 

(Egophony. — Caused  by  air  vibrating 
through  a thin  layer  of  fluid. 

Bectoriloquy. — Caused  by  a cavity  in 
the  lungs. 

Peecussion. 

Percussion  is  practised  either  by  striking 
the  part  of  the  chest  required  with  the 
points  of  the  fingers  or  the  flat  of  the 
hand,  or  else  by  laying  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  fiat  on  the  part  to  be  examined, 
and  then  with  the  tips  of  those  of  the 
right,  striking  on  them  a few  clear  ex- 
pressive taps,  and  at  the  same  time  so  in- 
clining the  ear  as  to  note  the  natm'e  of  the 
sounds  elicited.  A thin  disc  of  wood,  of 
gutta  percha,  metal,  or  ivory,  may  be  laid 
on  the  chest  instead  of  the  left  hand,  and 
the  gentle  blows  of  the  fingers  given  on 
that  medium. 

The  sounds  given  out  by  percussion 
over  the  chest  are  divided  into  the  clear 
and  the  dull,  and  are  thus  divided, — 

Cleae  Sounds  on  Peecussion. — 
These  indicate  a healthy  condition  of  the 
lungs,  a state  of  emphysema,  or  tubercular 
excavation  of  the  organ. 

Dull  Sound  on  Peecussion  shows 
the  existenee  of  congestion  and  hepatiza- 
tion, of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  oedema,  tu- 
bercular deposit,  or  morbid  degeneration. 

In  all  cases,  to  render  the  information 
perfect,  auscultation  and  percussion  should 
be  employed  together ; the  one  as  a con- 
firmation of  the  other.  As  experience,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a practical  authority, 
can  alone  teach  a person  to  understand 
the  language  of  the  sounds  conveyed  by 
percussion  or  by  the  stethoscope,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more  on  this  subject,  be- 
yond giving  the  leading  facts  already  re- 
corded. The  series  of  sounds  given  off 
from  the  heart  and  from  the  uterus,  when 
the  stethoscope  is  employed  to  test  tlie 
state  of  the  one  or  the  pregnancy  of  the 
other,  or  to  discover  the  condition  of  the 
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1 ;oetus,  is  still  more  complicated  than  those 
,;;ji  regard  to  the  lungs,  and  can  only  be 
jiacquired  hy  close  study  of  the  science  on 
U the  living  subject. 

! STIBIUM  AXD  STIMMI.— The  names 
I : formerly  given  to  antimony. 

STICKING  PLASTER— Black  and 
i ■ White.  See  Adhesive  and  Codbt  Plas- 

rXEE. 

STIFF  JOINT. — For  the  cause  and 
■ treatment  of  this  alfection  of  the  joints, 

' see  Anchylosis. 

STIGMA. — A small  red  spot  on  the 
' skin,  common  to  cutaneous  affections. 

STILLBORN. — A child  born  dead,  at 
any  period  between  the  end  of  the  seventh 
and  ninth  month. 

STI^IULANTS. — A class  of  medicines 
embracing  a wider  range  of  articles  than 
any  other  in  the  materia  medica.  Stimu- 
lants ai’e  either  local  or  general,  as  they 
are  applied  to  a part,  or  taken  into  the 
system.  General  stimulants,  again,  are 
cUvided  into  the  common  and  diS'usible. 

STIN  GS. — We  have  already,  under  the 
articles  “ Bites  ” and  “ Serpent,”  treated 
of  all  the  venomous  injuries  infficted  by 
reptiles  and  insects ; it  is  only  now  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  for  the  stings  of  common 
insects,  a little  extract  of  lead  will  gene- 
rally subdue  any  pain  caused  by  the  sting. 
A little  olive  oil,  or  a strong  solution  of 
potass  or  ammonia,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose equally  well,  but  these  generally  ex- 
cite an  additional  pain.  See  Sebpent, 
Bites  op. 

STITCH  IN  THE  SIDE.— A spas- 
modic pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  side. 
See  Side,  Pain  in. 

STOMACH. — One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant organs  in  the  body,  and  the  centre  of 
digestion  and  nutrition.  The  stomach  is 
one  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  in  shape 
resembles  a bagpipe ; it  lies  across  the 
abdomen,  from  the  left  to  the  right  side, 
below  the  liver,  and  partly  eovered  by  the 
diaphragm.  The  stomach  has  two  open- 
ings, one  to  admit  the  termination  of  the 
gullet,  and  called,  from  its  lying  below  the 
heart,  the  cardiac  opening;  and  the  other, 
where  it  joins  the  duodenum,  or  small  in- 
testines, and  called  the  'pyloric  oriQce, 
pylorus,  or  the  gatekeeper,  from  the  pe- 
culiar arrangement  of  the  cireular  libres 
which  so  efiectually  constrict  this  aper- 
ture, that  nothing  can  pass  unless  per- 
fectly digested,  anti  only  then  at  stated 
times.  The  stomach  consists  of  three 
coats,  an  internal  mucous  lining,  a muscu- 
lar or  middle  coat,  and  an  external  or  se- 
rous coat,  supplied  to  it  by  the  peritoneum, 
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or  the  lining  membrane  of  the  abdomen. 
Some  anatomists  give  the  stomach  four 
coats,  accounting  the  cellular  tissue,  that 
lies  between  the  mucous  and  muscular 
coats,  in  which  the  nerves  and  vessels 
circulate,  as  a fomdh  coat. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  three  sets 
of  delicate  fibres,  one  running  transversely, 
another  in  a cu’cular  manner,  and  the 
third  pm’suing  a diagonal  direction.  From 
this  arrangement  of  its  fibres,  it  is  evident 
that  the  action  of  the  stomach  is  a gradual 
and  uniform  contraction  to  the  centre, 
succeeded  by  a general  expansion. 

The  mucous  coat  is  covered  with  alter- 
nate depressions  and  elevations ; the  for- 
mer are  caRed  follicles,  or  glands,  and  the 
latter  villi.  As  soon  as  food  is  taken  into 
the  stomach,  an  extra  amount  of  arterial 
blood  is  sent  to  the  organ  to  supply  the 
secretion  known  as  gastric  juice,  that  pe- 
culiar acid  and  solvent  fluid  so  necessary 
to  the  maceration  of  the  aliment  taken ; 
the  gastric  juice  being  secreted  from  the 
minute  branches  into  which  the  gastric 
arteries  are  subdivided.  See  Digestion. 

The  stomach,  like  other  organs,  is  liable 
to  inflammation,  though,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  abused,  much  more  sel- 
dom than  might  be  expected ; indeed,  ex- 
cept when  actual  poisons  are  taken  into  it, 
that  form  of  disease  may  be  regarded  as 
remarkably  rare.  Chi’onic  inflammation 
and  functional  derangements,  however, 
are  remarkably  frequent,  sometimes  aris- 
ing from  a deficiency  in  quantity  and 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  at  others  from 
an  excess  both  in  quantity  and  acridity. 
In  the  one  case  an  artificial  gastric  juice 
is  necessary ; in  the  other,  an  alkah,  either 
potass  or  soda,  is  required  to  correct  the 
over-stimulating  nature  of  the  natm’al 
fluid.  As  a substitute  for  the  proper 
secretion,  the  following  mixture  may  bo 
taken  in  doses  of  from  two  to  three  table- 
spoonfuls half  an  hour  before  each  meal. 

Artificial  Gastric  Juice. — Take  of — 
Muriate  of  soda  (com- 
mon salt)  ....  3 drachms. 
Bicarbonate  of  potass  . 2 scruples. 
Cold  boiled  water  . . 7 ounces. 
Dissolve,  and  add — 

Vinegar  . . . . . 1 ounce. 
Diluted  muriatic  acid  . 30  drops. 

Mix.  For  the  treatment  of  other  afiec- 

tions  oftho  stomach,  see  Indigestion,  &c. 

Of  the  parasites  that  occasionally  infest 
; the  stomach,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
1 wo  do  not  intend  to  speak ; the  subject  is 
I too  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  I ho 
I cases  authenticated  too  far  between,  to 
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render  it  absolutely  necessary,  further  than 
what  will  be  referred  to  xmder  Worms, 
which  see. 

STOMACHICS. — Medicines  to  give 
tone  to  the  stomach  and  promote  digestion. 
The  principal  articles  of  this  class  are 
gentian,  camomile,  rhubarb,  orange  and 
lemon  peel,  and  Colombo,  taken  in  infusion 
with  a little  ginger  or  cardamom  seeds, 
and  to  which  carbonate  of  soda  or  potass 
is  to  be  added.  Gregory’s  powder  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  of  all  the  stomachics. 

STOMACH-PUMP. — This  very 
valuable  instrument  is  a kind  of  large 
syringe,  which,  by  means  of  a key-lever,  has 
a double  action,  one  to  inject  liquid  and 
the  other  to  withdraw  it.  A long,  flexible 
tube  being  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
syringe,  is  passed  through  a wooden  bit 
fitted  to  the  mouth  to  prevent  the  teeth 
of  the  patient  biting  it ; the  tube  is  then 
passed  into  the  stomach,  while  a short 
tube  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  syringe 
reaches-  to  a basin  held  by  an  assistant, 
containing  the  warm  water  to  be  used ; 
the  operator  then  draws  the  piston  of  his 
syringe,  by  which  it  becomes  filled  from 
the  basin;  he  then  elevates  the  key  or 
valve,  and  chiving  home  the  piston,  the 
liquid  is  thrown  into  the  stomach ; he 
then  drops  the  key,  once  more  fills  from 
the  basin,  raises  the  lever,  and  propels 
another  quantity  into  the  stomach,  and  in 
this  manner  continues  till  the  quantity 
intended  is  thrown  into  the  organ.  He 
now  reverses  the  operation  of  the  piston 
and  the  valve,  and  the  contents  injected, 
mixed  -with  those  in  the  stomach,  are 
drawn  off  and  pumped  into  the  basin. 
See  Poisons. 

STOMACH,  SPASMS  OE  CEAMP 
OF. — This  painful  and  alarming  state  may 
proceed  from  various  causes  : such  as  the 
sudden  application  of  cold,  or  it  may  arise 
from  indigestible  fruits  or  food,  fi-om 
bile  regurgitating  into  the  organ,  from 
congestion  of  the  liver,  from  gout  or 
rheumatism,  and,  finally,  from  a draught 
of  cold  water  when  the  body  is  heated, 
or  from  swallowing  pieces  of  ice.  A hot 
bath,  or  warm  fomentations,  are  generally 
the  best  external  remedies  for  spasm  of 
the  stomach,  and  an  emetic  the  most- 
iiseful  and  efl'cetive  internal  means, 
followed  by  such  after-treatment  as  the 
exciting  cause  seems  to  justify  or  demand. 

STONE. — For  the  symptoms  of  this 
complaint,  see  Ueinaey  Oeqans,  Dis- 
eases OP. 

SIOEAX, — A balsamic  resin  similar  to 
tolu,  yielded  by  the  Stt/rax  officinalis,  a 


tropical  plant  belonging  to  the  Natural 
order  S tyracem.  Though  now  seldom  used, 
storax  was  formerly  in  great  request 
as  a stimulating  expectorant,  but  has  been 
superseded  by  squills  and  tolu. 

STEAMONIUM,  oE  THOEN 
APPLE. — The  Datura  stramonium.  The 
thorn  apple  belongs  to  the  Natural  order 
Solanacece,  and  is,  consequently,  acrid  and 
narcotic ; and  though  it  has  been  tried  in 
many  diseases,  on  account  of  the  risk 
attending  its  employment  has  fallen 
entirely  into  disuse  as  an  internal  remedy. 
The  cut  leaves  and  stems  are,  however, 
used  to  some  extent  as  a tobacco  in 
chronic  asthma,  the  patient  smoking  it  in 
a common  pipe,  and  in  this  form  it  often 
affords  considerable  relief. 

STEIATA  COEPOEA. — Two  eminen- 
ces in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

STEICTUEE.  — A tightening,  con- 
traction, a drawing  or  growing  together 
in  some  passage  or  tube.  A spasmodic 
contraction  or  stricture  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  oesophagus  or  gullet  is  by  no 
means  a rare  event  in  cases  of  hysteria, 
but  may  be  easily  overcome  by  a slap 
between  the  shoulders,  or  the  sudden 
application  of , cold.  The  organs,  however, 
where  a natural  stricture  or  gro-wing 
together  of  the  part  is  most  frequent,  are 
the  urethra  of  the  male,  and  the  rectum  ; 
often,  however,  a nervous  stricture 
exists  at  the  same  time  in  the  former 
part,  and  not  unfrequently  two  natural 
strictures  occur  at  the  same  time,  one  a 
short  w’ay  up,  and  the  other  near  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra. 

STEICTUEE  OF  THE  EECTUM 
may  arise,  in  either  sex,  from  abdominal 
tumours  pressing  on  the  bowel,  or  from  a 
ring  of  piles  forming  round  the  rectum. 
A natural  stricture  of  the  part,  an  actual 
contraction  of  the  rectum,  is  a very  rare 
disease,  though  some  years  ago  it  was  one 
of  tlie  empiricisms  of  the  profession  to 
assert  the  contrary.  Where  such  a case 
really  exists,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as 
in  m-ethral  strictui'e,  by  the  passage  of 
proper  bougies. 

STEICTUEE  OF  THE  UEETHEA 
is  almost  alwaj's  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tory action,  induced  by  gonorrhoea,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a discharge  called  a gleet. 
The  only  reliable  symptom  of  this  disease 
is  the  twirling  or  corkscrew  motion  given 
to  the  -water  -ivlien  discharged. 

The  TEKATMENT  rcsidcs  entirely  in 
mechanical  means,  and  the  attempt  to 
break  down  or  expand  the  constriction  ; 
this  is  cficcted  by  passing  bougies, 
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gradually  increasing  the  size  of  the  in- 
strument till  the  natural  passage  is 
regained. 

STRIDER  DENTIUM.— Grinding  of 
the  teeth ; a symptom  of  worms,  or  some 
affection  of  the  head  common  to  childi'en. 

STRIGIL. — The  bent  scraper  used  by 
the  Romans  in  the  bath  to  force  out  the 
obstructing  perspiration.  See  Abstes- 
GEItTS,  cut. 

STRONTIUM. — A metal  discovered  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  chiefly  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  red  fire. 

STROPHULUS. — An  order  of  eruptive 
disease  of  a papular  form,  such  as  tooth 
rash,  red  gum,  &c. 

STRUMA. — King’s  evil,  scrofula. 

STRYCHNIA,  oe  STRYCHNIN.— 
This  deadly  poison,  the  active  principle 
of  the  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  is  one  of  the 
most  fatal  and  agonizing  of  all  the 
vegetable  or  mineral  poisons,  throwing 
the  body  into  the  most  violent  and 
racking  convulsions,  producing,  in  fact, 
all  the  outward  symptoms  of  tetanus.  On 
this  account,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
action  on  the  nervous  system,  it  has  been 
employed  in  medicine  as  a remedy  for  the 
very  symptoms  it  produces  when  taken 
in  excess  or  as  a poison.  For  the  better 
employment  of  this  dangerous  drug,  the 
new  Pharmacopceia  orders  a preparation 
called  the  liquor  strychnia.  In  no 
case,  however,  should  this  drug  be  pre- 
scribed or  taken  by  a non-professional 
person. 

STUPOR. — A state  of  partial  insensi- 
bility, a symptom  of  apoplexy,  of 
poisoning  with  narcotic  drugs,  and  of 
cerebral  affections  generally. 

STYE. — The  popular  name' for  a small 
tumour  on  the  ciliary  ridge  of  the  eyelid. 
A swelling  of  one  of  the  meibomian  glands, 
the  small  follicles  which  supply  nourish- 
ment to  the  eyelashes.  Children  arc 
veiy^ subject  to  these  painful  little  tumours, 
which  often  proceed  from  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  body.  The  best  local 
treatment  is  friction,  cither  with  a ring 
or  the  edge  of  the  nail.  Lt  is  a popular 
belief  that  stroking  the  stye  nine  times 
with  a wedding-ring  once  a day  is  a certain 
cure.  That  gently  scraping  the  tumour 
with  the  edge  of  a ring  is  sitfo  to  produce 
absorption  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  but 
whether  it  is  a gold  or  a brass  ring,  a 
wedding  or  a curtain  one,  is  of  no  manner 
of  consequence.  The  number  of  times  it 
is  used,  however,  is  of  importance,  ninety 
times  being  ten  times  better  than  nine. 
As  an  internal  remedy,  a daily  dose  of 


senna  and  Rochelle  salts  is  one  of  the  best 
means  that  can  be  employed. 

STYLOID.  — The  name  of  a thin, 
pencil-like  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
from  which. the  three  muscles,  known  as 
the  stylo-hyoidetiS,  stylo-glossus,  and 
stylo-yharyngeus,  arise. 

STYPTIC. — Any  powerful  astringent 
used  to  check  the  effusion  of  blood.  A 
styptic,  properly  speaking,  is  some  drug 
that  will  draw  together  the  wounded 
vessels,  and  by  that  contraction  check  the 
hmmorrhage.  As  yet,  however,  no  such 
remedy  has  been  discovered.  Powdered 
alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  bluestone.  Friar’s 
balsam,  and  Dutch  drops  are  the  common 
styptics  in  use,  with  tow,  cotton,  wool,  and 
cobwebs  as  mechanical  means.  The 
best  styptic  of  all,  however,  is  pressure 
over  the  injiu’ed  vessel. 

ST.  ANTHONY’S  FIRE.  See 
Erysipelas. 

SUB. — A Latin  word,  used  in  chemical 
pharmacy  to  express  something  that 
has  less  than  another,  or  is  under  or 
below  the  standard,  as  the  sub-carbonate 
of  potass  or  soda ; sub-acid,  slightly 
acid.  It  is  also  used  by  anatomists  to 
express  the  relative  situation  of  a part, 
as  the  sub-scapularis,  a muscle  below 
the  scapula;  and  sub-lingual,  sub-maxil- 
lary glands,  and  sub-clavian,  or  under- 
neath the  clavicle. 

SUBLIMATE,  CORROSIVE.  — Cor- 
rosive sublimate,  or  the  oxymuriate  or 
bichloride  of  mercury,  which  see. 

SUBLIMED  SULPHUR.  See 
Sulphur. 

SUBLINGUAL. — Under  the  tongue. 
A name  applied  to  the  two  salivary 
glands,  and  also  to  the  artery  and  vein 
circulating  in  that  neighbourhood. 

SUCCEDANEUM. — A substitute;  any 
medicine  employed  for  another.  The 
term  is  chiefly  used  in  reference  to  dental 
preparations  or  artificial  teeth. 

SUCCINUM.— Amber. 

SUCCORY.  — A well-known  garden 
lant,  somewhat  like  endive.  There  is 
oth  a wild  and  a cultivated  succory,  and 
though,  unfortunately,  excluded  from  tho 
Pharmacopoeia,  both  varieties  possess 
properties  of  a very  valuable  nature, 
especially  in  obstructions  of  tho  liver  and 
derangement  of  tho  spleen ; and  also  in 
dropsies,  jaundice,  and  clironic  affee- 
tions  of  the  stomach,  for  which  it  was 
formerly  given  as  a decoction  with  great 
benefit,  and  might  still  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  all  such  caScs. 

SUCCUS. — A juice.  A term  generally 
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applied  to  tlio  inspissated  or  expressed 
iuice  of  plants. 

SUDDEN  DEATH. — Nothing  is  move 
appalling  to  friends  and  relatives  than  the 
sudden  falling  to  the  ground  of  a person 
in  oui’  midst,  or  while  walking  by  our  side 
in  the  street,  and  discovering  on  raising 
him  up,  that  ho  who  but  a moment  before 
was  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  life, 
is  a mere  inert  mass,  deprived  of  sense  or 
motion. 

Though  the  cause  that  induces  such  an 
abrupt  calamity  is  often  fatal,  and  absolute 
death  is  instantaneous,  cases  no  doubt 
frequently  occur,  where,  from  a belief  in 
the  certainty  of  death,  cases  that  might 
possibly  have  been  recovered  are  left 
without  an  attempt  at  restoration,  from 
the  supposed  hopeless  nature  of  the  case. 
As  cases  of  sudden  death  are  sometimes 
only  suspensions  of  the  functions  of  life, 
friction  should  be  employed  along  the 
spine,  hot  bottles  or  mustard  plasters  ap- 
plied to  the  feet  and  legs,  and  those  means, 
with  artificial  respiration,  adopted,  as  laid 
down  under  Drowning,  in  the  hope  to 
bring  back  the  functions  of  the  lungs. 
When,  after  some  hours’  perseverance  with 
these  means,  there  are  signs  of  retm-ning 
animation,  a few  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy 
and  water  are  to  be  given,  but  with  eare. 
See  Deowning. 

SUDOR. — Sweat,  excessive  perspira- 
tion. 

SUDORIFICS. — A class  of  medicines 
given  to  produce  sweating,  as  diapho- 
retics are  those  drugs  which  are  employed 
to  promote  perspiration.  See  Diapho- 

EETICS. 

SUFFOCATION. — Dying  from  the 
want  of  air.  Whatever  cause  prevents 
a due  access  of  atmospheric  air  to  the 
lungs  produces  suffocation;  thus  hanging, 
drowning,  and  the  inhalation  of  noxious 
gases,  all  induce  suffocation.  See  Hang- 
ing and  Deoavning.  For  the  suffocation 
caused  by  noxious  gases,  the  treatment  is 
instant  removal  to  the  open  air,  dashing 
cold  water  on  the  face  "and  chest,  the  ap- 
plication of  Avarmth  to  the  body,  hot 
Avater  to  the  feet,  and  mustard  poultices 
to  the  thighs  and  legs.  See  Suspended 
Animation. 

SUGAR  is  one  of  the  most  universally 
found  substances  in  nature ; every  plant 
and  vegetable  yielding  it  more  or  le.ss 
abundantly.  Sugar,  as  avc  have  shown 
under  the  artielo  Food,  is  one  of  the  heat-  ' 
forming  elements,  and  on  that  aceount  is  I 
a neccssai’y  of  life.  When  not  taken  in  ■ 


its  perfect  form,  the  stomach  has  the 
power  of  converting  all  the  starch  it  re- 
ceives into  sugar.  Sugar,  on  account  of 
the  carbon  it  yields,  as  fuel  to  the  lungs, 
is  an  article  of  great  importance,  and  as  a 
food,  an  alimentof  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  young,  who  should  always  be  given 
plenty  of  it  in  their  daily  dietary.  With 
the  adult,  or  persona  of  weak  stomachs, 
sugar  is  apt  to  pass  into  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation, and  so  become  a source  of 
inconvenience  and  pain. 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD. — Acetate  of  lead, 
formerly  known  as  saccliarum  Satumii,  or 
the  sugar  of  Saturn ; the  name  given  by 
old  chemists  to  lead.  Sugar  of  lead, 
though  in  excess  a strong  poison,  is  a very 
valuable  drug  both  for  internal  and  ex- 
ternal use  as  an  astringent.  The  only 
diseases  in  w’hich  it  is  employed  inter- 
nally are  those  of  haemorrhage,  either  from 
the  stomach  or  the  lungs,  for  which  it 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  1 or  2 grains, 
either  in  piUs  or  powder,  every  three 
hours,  alone  or  with  kino  and  opium, 
and  that  too  Avith  perfect  safety,  as  long 
as  it  is  kept  in  a state  of  acetate.  To  pre- 
vent any  acid  in  the  stomach  converting 
it  into  a more  potent  salt,  the  patient, 
while  taking  sugar  of  lead,  should  be 
ordered  a little  weak  vinegar  and  water 
with  each  pOl  or  powder,  or  what  is  much 
better,  take  frequent  draughts  of  butter- 
milk— the  best  possible  beverage  in  cases 
of  hcemorrhage.  As  an  external  appli- 
cation for  sprains,  where  an  astringent 
lotion  is  required,  sugar  of  lead  makes  the 
best  that  can  be  employed  if  used  in  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Thefollowing  lotion,  either  ' 
applied  cold  or  hot,  Avill  be  found  most  be-  i 
neficial  in  all  cases  of  severe  sprains  or  in- 
flammations of  the  joints.  Take  of — 

Sugar  of  lead  ...  1 drachms. 

Camphor  A\-ater  ...  1 pint. 

Vinegar 1 ounces. 

Dissolve,  and  use  on  piline  or  linen  rags.  1 

SULPHATES. — Salts  composed  of  sul-  t 
phuric  acid  and  a base,  as  the  sulphate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  glauber 
and  Epsom  salts. 

SULPHUR,  OE  BRIMSTONE.-:- A 
yellow,  dry  .substance,  Avhich  in  burning 
yields  a suflbeating  fume,  and  is  gene- 
rally obtained  in  Italy,  SAA'ilzcrlond,  and  I 
Sout  h America,  lying  beneath  the  earth  in  i 
certain  localities ; it  is  also  obtained  from  1 
nearly  alt  the  metals — dhe  sulphurets — bA’  i 
sublimation,  and  from  some  of  the  orders  i 
of  the  A-egetablc  kingdom. 

Medical  Peopeeties  and  Peepaea-  i 
TiONS. — Suliihur  acts  on  the  system  as  a 
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diaphoretic,  deobstruent,  and  purgative;  ! 
and  is  particularly  elScacious  in  obstinate 
stin  diseases,  highly  serviceable  in  rheu- 
matism, obstructions  of  the  biliary  ducts, 
and  in  enlargement  of  the  liver. 

Sulphur  is  kept  in  throe  forms  in  the 
shops, — 1st,  that  of  roll  sulphur;  2nd, 
sublimed  sulphur ; and  3rd,  the  milk  of 
sulphur,  •which  is  simply  sulphur  levigated 
and  washed,  and  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
venient forms  in  -which  it  can  be  given. 
The  adult  dose  of  either  the  sublimed  or 
milk  of  sulphur,  as  a diaphoretic  or 
deobstruent,  is  from  half  a drachm  to 
drachm;  and  as  an  aperient  from  2 
to  4 drachms.  Sulphur  combined  with 
treacle  is  a popular  remedy  for  unhealthy 
childi’en,  as  a purifier  of  the  bipod  ; and 
for  acting  on  the  bowels,  and  correcting 
the  state  of  the  system,  it  is  certainly  a 
very  efficacious  medicine. 

By  burning  sulphur  in  leaden  cham- 
bers, -with  water  at  the  bottom,  and  allow- 
ing a due  portion  of  air  to  enter  the 
chamber,  the  chemist  obtains  sulphm’ic 
acid,  or  vitriol,  that  acid  which  enters  into 
combination  with  so  many  bases,  forming 
the  salts  known  as  sulphates.  The  only 
preparations  of  sulphur  are  a confection 
and  an  ointment ; the  latter  used  only  in 
skin  diseases. 

SULPHDEIC  ACID.— Vitriol.  The 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  some  spices,  and  coloured  with 
red  Saunders  wood,  and  called  elixirs  of 
vitriol,  are  the  only  preparations  of  this 
article  employed,  each  of  them  being  used 
in  doses  of  from  6 to, >15  drops,  as  an  astring- 
ent in  cases  of  hectic  fever  or  haimoiwhage. 

SU-MBUL. — The  root  of  an  unknown 
Asiatic  plant,  lately  admitted  into  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Sl/NSTEOKE. — This  accident,  com- 
mon to  tropical  climates,  and  to  which 
Europeans  are  very  liable  from  long  ex- 
posure to  the  sun’s  rays,  particularly  from 
the  habit  of  incautiously  taking  off  the 
hat,  or  working  for  only  a few  minutes 
bareheaded,  produces  a condition  strongly 
resembling  apoplexy,  accompanied  with 
total  prostration  and  loss  of  memory,  and 
if  not  quickly  relieved  may  lead  to  fatal 
results. 

Treatment.  — Eemovc  the  patient 
under  a shade,  dash  cold  water  on  the 
face  and  head,  bleed,  apply  a blister  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  mustard  poultices  tp 
the  legs  and  bottom  of  the  spine,  and  rub 
the  rest  of  the  spinal  column  with  a lini- 
ment marie  of  equal  parts  of  hartshorn, 
oil,  and  turpentine.  Should  the  symptoms 
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assume  the  form  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  the  treatment  must  be  the  same  as 
for  that  disease. 

SUPER. — Above,  over.  A term  used 
by  chemists  and  anatomists ; by  the  for- 
mer to  signify  an  excess,  or  larger 
quantity — as  a super-acetate,  or  a salt 
with  a larger  quantity  of  vinegar ; and  by 
the  latter  to  indicate  some  muscle  or  part, 
as  the  super  spinatus,  a muscle  above  the 
spine,  of  the  scapula,  &c. 

SUPINATION. — Turning  the  hand  or 
the  body  over  on  the  back ; the  opposite 
action  to  pronation,  where  the  face  or  the 
palm  is  downwards;  in  supination  the  face 
and  the  palm  are  turned  upwards.  The 
muscles  that  roll  the  hand  in  this  dhection 
are  called  supinators. 

SUPPOSITORY.— A solid  medicine 
made  about  an  inch  long,  and  of  the  calibre 
of  a penholder,  to  be  passed  up  the  fun- 
dament, where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  till 
naturally  expelled.  Suppositories  are  used 
to  allay  pain  and  irritation,  and  are  often 
of  the  most  signal  service,  and  on  that 
account  will  be  frequently  met  with  in 
this  work.  Suppositories  are  generally 
made  of  4,  6,  or  8 grains  of  solid  opium, 
rolled  into  an  oblong  form,  greased,  and 
passed  into  the  bowel ; care  being  taken 
that  they  are  pushed  above  the  sphincter 
muscle  of  the  anus. 

S UPP  URATI VE  S. — Articles  supposed 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  matter  or 
pus,  and  mature  an  abscess.  Hot  fomen- 
tations and  poultices  are  the  best  of  such 
agents. 

SURD  ITUS. — Deafness;  hardness  of 
hearing. 

SURFEIT,  A.  — An  indisposition 
caused  by  overcharging  the  stomach,  by 
an  excess  in  eating  or  drinking ; generally 
the  former,  and  most  frequently  by  par- 
taking to  repletion  of  some  kind  of  food. 
A surfeit,  however,  frequently  occurs  to 
persons  of  a very  temperate  habit,  and 
from  partaking  very  sparingly  of  the 
article  that  caused  it.  Sbell-flsb,  cheese, 
dried  meat,  or  sausages  often  produce 
what  is  called  a surfeit,  indicated  by  sick- 
ness, paiu  in  the  head,  a hot,  dry  skiu, 
and  a most  uncomfortable  sensation  gene- 
rally. An  emetic  in  all  cases  is  the  best 
and  quickest  remedy ; a glass  of  warm 
water,  with  a toaspoonful  of  salt  in  it 
will  always  eflbet  the  purpose  if  no  other 
emetic  is  at  hand. 

SUSFENDED  ANIM.iTION.-It  has 
been  trul^  said  that  the  conscientious  and 
liberal-minded  medical  man  is  always  a 
student,  acquiring  new  facts  and  fresh 
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intelligence  to  tlie  last  hour  of  liis  pro- 
fessional practice. 

The  truth  of  the  saying  is  verified  in 
the  present  article.  For  years  the  medical 
profession  have  been  content  to  treat  such 
cases  of  suspended  animation  as  resulted 
from  drowning,  on  the  princif)les  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall;  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  however,  have  lately 
published  a new  series  of  rules,  based  on 
Dr.  Sylvester’s  system,  for  restoring  per- 
sons apparently  dead,  and  that  the  me- 
thod of  treatment  may  be  fully  under- 
stood, both  by  medical  men  and  non-pro- 
fessionals, a series  of  illustrations — 
more  expressive  than  any  description — 
have  been  printed  with  each  set  of  rules. 
Much  as  we  have  hitherto  appreciated  Dr. 
M.  Hall’s  system,  we  are  so  convinced  of 
the  superiority  of  Dr.  Sylvester’s  additions 
and  improvements,  that  we  have  not  only 
transcribed  his  concise  and  able  directions 


for  the  management  of  such  cases,  but 
have  had  accurate  copies  made  of  the 
cuts,  so  as  to  make  perfect  the  whole  sys- 
tem. If  the  reader  refers  to  the  article 
Drowning,  he  will  perceive  in  what  Dr. 
Sylvester’s  plan  differs  from  that  hitherto 
adopted  on  Dr.  Hall’s  principle. 

TnE  Restoeatios  of  the  Appaeektlt 
Deowxed. 

The  following  instructions  for  the  Re- 
storation of  the  apparently  dead  from 
drowning  are  now  being  issued  by  the 
National  Lifeboat  Institution.  They  are 
the  result  of  extensive  inquiries  recently 
made  by  the  institution  amongst  medical 
men,  medical  bodies,  and  coroners  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom.  Possessed  of 
this  valuable  information,  the  committee 
of  the  Lifeboat  Society  have  felt  justified 
in  acting  on  it.  After  having  been  care- 
fully considered,  and  the  several  opinions 


thus  collected  compared  one  with  another, 
the  committee  have  caused  the  following 
instructions,  based  on  the  plans  of  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  and  Dr.  H.  R.  Sylvester, 
to  be  printed,  and  the  same  are  about  to 
bo  extensively  circulated  on  the  coasts  and 
elsewhere.  Aided  by  four  excellent  illus- 
trations, the  plan  of  the  institution  for 
the  rcstorutio?!  of  the  apparentl^y  dead 
from  drowning  is  made  mtclligiblc  to 
cveiy  one,  and  this  additional  important 
«ervicc  rendered  by  the  Lifeboat  Institu- 


tion cannot  fail  to  elicit  the  approbation 
of  the  community  at  lar^e. 

I.  Send  immediately  tor  mcdicfil  assist- 
ance, blankets,  and  dry  clothing,  but 
proceed  to  treat  the  patient  instantlt/ on 
the  spot,  in  the  open  air,  with  the  face 
downward,  whether  on  shore  or  afloat; 
exposing  the  face,  neck,  and  chest  to  the 
wind,  except  in  severe  weather,  and  re- 
moving all  tight  clothing  Irom  the  neck 
and  chest,  especially  the  braces. 

The  points  to  bo  aimed  at  are,  first 
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and  immediately, — the  RiiSTOEATloif  of 
Breathing  ; and  secondly,  after  breath- 
ing is  restored,  the  Promotion  of 
Warmth  and  Circulation. 

The  efforts  to  restore  breathing  must 
he  commenced  immediately  and  ener- 
getically, persevered  in  for  one  or  two 
hours,  or  until  a medical  man  has  pro- 
nounced that  life  is  extinct.  Efforts  to 
promote  warmth  and  circulation,  beyond 
removing  the  wet  clothes  and  di'ying  the 
skin,  must  not  he  made  until  the  first 
appearance  of  natm’al  breathing.  For  if 
cu'culation  of  the  blood  be  induced  before 
breathing  has  recommenced,  the  restora- 
tion to  life  will  be  endangered. 

II.  To  Restore  Breathing. — To 
clear  the  Throat. — Place  the  patient  on 
the  floor  or  groimd,  with  the  face  down- 
wards, and  one  of  the  arms  under  the 
forehead,  in  which  position  all  fluids  will 


more  readily  escape  by  the  mouth,  and 
the  tongue  itself  will  fall  forward,  leaving 
the  entrance  into  the  windpipe  free.  As- 
sist this  operation  by  wiping  and  cleans- 
ing the  mouth. 

If  satisfactoiy  breathing  commences, 
use  the  treatment  described  below  to  pro- 
mote warmth.  If  there  be  only  slight 
breathing,  or  no  breathing,  or  if  the 
breathing  fail,  then — 

To  Excite  Breathing. — Turn  the 
patient  well  and  instantly  on  the  side, 
supporting  the  head,  and  excite  the  nos- 
trils with  snuff,  hartshorn,  and  smelling 
salts,  or  tickle  the  throat  with  a feather, 
&c.,  if  they  are  at  hand.  Rub  the  chest 
and  face  warm,  and  dash  cold  water,  or 
cold  and  hot  water  alternately,  on  them. 
I If  there  be  no  success,  lose  not  a moment, 
but  instantly — 

‘ To  imitate  Jdreathing. — Replace  the 


patient  on  the  face,  raising  and  support- 
ing the  chest  well  on  a folded  coat  or 
other  article  of  dress.  Turn  the  body 
very  gently  on  the  side  and  a little  be- 
yond, and  then  briskly  on  the  face,  back 
again ; repeating  these  measures  cau- 
tiously, efficiently,  and  pcrscveringly  about 
fifteen  times  in  the  minute,  or  once  every 
four  or  five  seconds,  occasionally  varying 
the  side.  [By  placing  the  2>utient  on  the 
chest,  the  weight  of  the  body  forces  the  air 
out ; when  turned  on  the  side  this  pres- 
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sure  is  removed,  and  air  enters  the 
chest.'] 

On  each  occasion  that  the  body  is  re- 
placed on  the  face,  make  uniform  but 
efficient  pressure  with  brisk  movement 
on  the  back  between  and  below  tho 
shoulder-blades  or  bones  on  each  side, 
removing  the  pressure  immediately  before 
turning  the  body  on  the  side. 

During  tho  whole  operation  let  one  per- 
son attend  solely  to  tho  movements  of  tho 
head,  and  of  tho  arm  placed  under  it. 
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f The  first  measure  increases  the  expira- 
tion— the  second  commences  inspiration^ 
The  result  is  respiration,  or  natu- 
ral breathing; — and,  if  not  too  late, 
life. 

Whilst  the  above  operations  are  being 
proceeded  with,  dry  the  hands  and  feet  ; 
and  as  soon  as  dry  clothing  or  blankets 
can  be  procured,  strip  the  body,  and  cover 
or  gradually  reclothe  it,  but  taking  care 
not  to  interfere  with  the  efforts  to  restore 
breathing. 

III.  Should  these  efforts  not  prove 
successful  in  the  course  of  from  two  to 
five  minutes,  proceed  to  imitate  breath- 
ing by  Dr.  Sylvester’s  method,  as 
follows : — 

Place  the  patient  on  the  back,  on  a flat 
surface,  inclined  a little  upwards  from  the 
feet;  raise  and  support  the  head  and 
shoulders  on  a small,  firm  cushion  or 


folded  article  of  dress  placed  under  the 
shoulder-blades. 

Draw  forward  the  patient’s  tongue,  and 
keep  it  projecting  beyond  the  lips ; an 
elastic  band  over  the  tongue  and  imder 
the  chin  will  answer  this  purpose,  or  a 
piece  of  string  or  tape  may  be  tied  round 
them,  or  by  raising  the  lower  jaw  the 
teeth  may  be  made  to  retain  the  tongue  in 
that  position.  Eemove  all  tight  clothing 
from  about  the  neck  and  chest,  especially 
the  braces. 

To  imitate  the  movementsof  breathing. — 
Standing  at  the  patient’s  head,  grasp  the 
arms  just  above  the  elbows,  and  draw 
them  gently  and  steadily  upwards  above 
the  head,  and  keep  them  stretched  up- 
wards for  two  seconds.  [By  this  means 
air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs.~\  Then  turn 
down  the  patient’s  arms,  and  press  them 
gently  and  firmly  for  two  seconds  against 


the  sides  of  the  chest.  \JBy  this  means 
air  is  pressed  out  of  the  lungs.'] 

Ecpcat  these  measures  alternately,  de- 
liberately, and  perseveringly,  about  fifteen 
times  in  a minute,  until  a spontaneous 
effort  to  respire  is  perceived,  immcdintcly 
upon  which  cease  to  imitate  the  movc- 
raenls  of  breathing,  and  proceed  to  IN- 
duck  Circulation  and  Warmtu. 

, ^y-  Trkat.ment  after  Natural 
LlREATIIINa  HAS  BEEN  EeSTORKD. — To  I 


promote  Warmth  and  Circulation.  — 
Commence  rubbing  the  limbs  upwards, 
with  firm  grasping  pressure  and  energy, 
using  handkerchiefs,  flannels,  &c.  [Ey 
this  measure  the  blood  is  propelled  along 
the  veins  towards  the  heart.] 

The  friction  must  be  continued  under 
the  blanket  or  over  the  dry  clothing. 

Promote  the  warmth  of  the  body  by 
the  application  of  hot  flannels,  bottles,  or 
bladders  of  hot  water,  heated  bricks,  &c., 
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Sto  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  armpits, 
thetween  the  thighs,  and  to  the  soles  of 
fdie  feet. 

If  the  patient  has  been  carried  to  a 
blouse  after  respiration  has  been  restored, 
hie  careful  to  let  the  air  play  freely  about 
tiihe  room. 

On  the  restoration  of  life,  a teaspoonful 
[ )f  warm  water  should  be  given;  and 
lihen,  if  the  power  of  swalloiving  has 
h eturned,  small  quantities  of  wine,  warm 


brandy  and  water,  or  coffee,  should  bo 
administered.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  in  bed,  and  a disposition  to  sleep 
encouraged. 

General  Observations. — The  above 
treatment  should  be  persevered  in  for 
some  hours,  as  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion 
that  persons  are  irrecoverable  because  life 
does  not  soon  make  its  appearance,  indi- 
viduals having  been  restored  after  perse- 
vering for  many  hours. 


’Appearances  wmcn  generallt 
t icoMPANY  Death. — Breathing  and  the 
u art’s  action  cease  entirely ; the  eyelids 
fe  generally  half  closed;  the  pupils 
[i  ated;  the  jaws  clenched;  the  fingers 
|i  ni-contracted ; the  tongue  approaches 
I the  under  edges  of  the  lips,  and  these, 
M well  as  the  nostrils,  are  c»\'ered  with 
't  '■  frothy  mucus.  Coldness  and  pallor  of 
i Tace  increase. 

I 'Cautions.  — Prevent  unnecessary 
1 twding  of  persons  round  the  body, 
’ )ccially  if  in  an  apartment. 

Avoid  rough  usage,  and  do  not  allow 
1 I ! body  to  remain  on  the  back  unless 
; '>  I tongue  is  secured. 

I i'  Jnder  no  circumstances  Jiold  the  body 
i I by  the  feet. 

i I In  no  account  place  the  body  in  a warm 
} h,  unless  under  medical  direction,  and 
n then  it  should  only  be  employed  as 
I lomentary  excitant. 
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SUSPENSOEY  BANDAGE.  — The 
surgical  appliance  that  bears  this  name 
is  chiefly  used  for  men,  and  consists 
of  a silk  network  bag  to  contain  one 
or  both  testicles,  and  by  means  of  straps 
is  attached  to  the  belt  that  passes  round 
the  waist,  keeping  the  parts  sus- 
pended. 

SUTUEE. — A seam;  the  name  given 
by  anatomists  to  the  joints  by  which  tho 
bones  of  tho  skull  are  locked  together. 
There  arc  two  sets  of  sutures — tho  faho 
and  tho  true.  Tho  true  sutures  are  Ihreo 
in  number  — tho  coronal,  joining  tho 
frontal  and  parietal  bones ; tho  lamboidal, 
joining  tho  parietal  bones  with  tho 
occipital;  and  tho  sagittal,  uniting  tho 
two  parietal  bones.  Tho  false  sutures  aro 

two  in  number— called  tho  temporals, 

ono  on  each  side,  joining  tho  teinpomi 
with  tho  parietal  bones.  These  sutures 
arc  sometimes  called  tho  squamous.  Tho 
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bones  of  the  face  have  five  sutures  uniting 
them  together. 

The  term  suture  is  also  applied  to  the 
stitches  put  into  wounds  by  siu’geons  to 
draw  together  the  edges  of  the  cut  or 
laceration,  and  are  either  interrupted  or 
continuous : the  first,  when  one  or  two 
stitches  are  used;  the  second,  when 
she  wound  is  regularly  sewn  up  like  a 
team. 

SWALLOWING.  See  Degluti- 
tion. 

SWEETBREAD. — The  name  given  in 
animals  to  the  abdominal  organ  called  in 
man  the  pancreas. 

SYCOSIS. — An  eruption  of  red  pimples 
on  the  head  and  face.  See  Sein,  Dis- 
eases OF. 

SYMPATHETIC  NERVE,  oe 
GREAT  SYMPATHETIC.  — A nerve 
that,  leaving  the  brain,  enters  into  in- 
timate connection  ■with  the  whole  system 
of  ganglions  scattered  over  the  thorax 
and  abdomen. 

SYMiPTOMS. — We  have,  imder  the 
article  Signs,  fhown  the  difference  be- 
tween symptom’s  and  signs,  the  one  being 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a character,  and 
the  other  as  a characteristic. 

Though  the  symptoms  of  groups  of 
diseases  appear  generally  the  same,  there 
are  special  differences  which  the  medical 
man  knows  to  be  peculiar  to  each.  Symp- 
toms do  not  merely  point  out  the  kind 
of  the  disease  under  which  a patient  may 
be  labouring ; they  also  enable  the  phy- 
sician to  draw  his  prognostic  whether  the 
disease  is  likely  to  terminate  favourably 
or  the  reverse.  Some  symptoms,  and 
often  those  which  escape  the  notice  of 
ordinary  observation,  are  to  the  man  who 
thoroughly  imderstands  his  profession  the 
most  intelligible  and  satisfactory,  as  giving 
him  insights  into  unexpected  mysteries 
and  complications.  Sometimes  a phy- 
sician is  obliged  to  ignore  scientific  treat- 
ment, and  apply  his  remedies  to  combat 
particular  symptoms ; this  is  called  treat- 
ing a disease  symptomatically. 

SYNCOPE. — Fainting,  wliich  see. 

SYNOVIA. — A thin,  glairy  fluid,  the 
oil  of  the  joint,  secreted  in  the  capsular 
ligament  of  each  articulation,  for  the 
lubrication  of  the  bones  of  the  joint. 

SYPHILIS.  See  Veneeeal  Disease. 

SYRINGE. — An  instrument  to  inject 
lotions  or  washes  into  the  ears  or  wounds, 
and  used  for  other  purposes.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  svringes — the  male  and  the 
female. 

Sl’RUP. — A syrup  is  an  infusion  or 


the  juice  of  a fruit  saturated  with  sugar, 
and  then  boiled  down  to  a concentrated 
thickness.  The  most  important  of  the 
syrups  are  those  of  squills,  tolu,  white 
and  red  poppy,  buckthorn,  and  saffron. 

SYSTOLE.  — The  ^contraction  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart.  Se5  Diastole, 
and  Heaet. 


T 

T is  the  twentieth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  was  anciently  used  as  a numeral — 
T signifying  160,  and  'with  a dash  over 
it  (thus,  f)  160,000. 

T-BANDAGE. — A peculiarly  shaped 
bandage,  used  for  suspensory  purposes, 
and  named  after  its  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  letter  T.  The  T-bandage  consists 
of  a double-headed  roller,  to  the  centre 
of  which  one  or  two  tails  are  se'nm : the 
length  of  the  transverse  portion  and  of 
the  one  or  two  tails  must  in  all  cases 
depend  upon  the  .part  of  the  body  to 
which  it  is  applied,  and  the  character 
of  the  organ  to  be  supported.  See 
Bandage. 

TABASHIER. — A silicious  fluid,  foimd 
in  the  joints  of  the  East  Indian  sugar- 
cane, and  regarded  in  the  East  as  a 
medicinal  agent  of  considerable  import- 
ance. 

TABES. — Consumption;  a wasting  of 
the  body,  characterized  by  emaciation  and 
weakness,  and  attended  by  hectic  fever 
and  the  usual  coUiqual  or  night  sweats 
and  cough. 

TABES  MESENTERICA. — A wasting 
or  consumption  of  the  mesenteric  glands ; 
or,  more  properly,  a morbid  state  of  those 
glands,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  chyle 
18  prevented  reaching  the  thoracic  duct 
to  supply  the  heart  with  new  blood; 
the  emaciation  of  the  body,  and  all  the 
subsequent  symptoms  of  the  disease,  being 
manifested  from  that  cause.  Tabes  mesen- 
terica  is  a sure  sign  of  a scrofulous  con- 
stitution, showing  itself  in  early  life,  as 
this  is  strictly  a disease  of  childhood. 

The  SYMPTOMS  begin  with  general 
lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a relaxed 
state  of  the  bowels,  followed  by  pallor 
of  the  face  and  body,  and  a constantly 
increasing  emaciation ; the  limbs  become 
extremely  thin,  the  flesh  feeling  loose  and 
soft ; the  abdomen  becomes  swollen  and 
hard ; the  eyes  appear  larger  than  natural, 
and  the  counlenauce  anxious ; the  water 
is  scanty  and  high-coloured,  ami  the 
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evacuations  white,  or  of  a clayey  yellow. 
Sometimes  the  appetite  is  ravenous,  or 
alternates  between  a loathing  of  and 
excessive  desire  for  food;  the  thirst  is 
often  very  great,  and  towards  night  there 
, are  always  well-defined  symptoms  of  fever. 

The  TKEATMENT  consists  in  relieving 
the  oppressed  glands,  correcting  the  state 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  restoring 
tone  to  the  mesenteric  organs  and  the 
system  generally.  Where  the  pain  of 
the  abdomen  forms  a troublesome  symp- 
tom, a few  leeches  or  a counter-irritant 
may  be  applied,  in  the  form  of  tartar 
emetic  ointment  rubbed  over  the  surface, 
till  a crop  of  pimples  is  induced.  In 
general,  however,  the  following  powders, 
mixture,  and  applications  will  be  found 
sufficient.  Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 36  grains. 
Powdered  rhubarb  . . 24  grains. 

Grey  powder ....  18  grains. 

IMix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders  for 
a child  of  three  or  four  year’s  old ; into 
nine  for  a child  from  four  to  six  years  of 
age;  and  into  six  powders  for  a patient 
from  six  to  twelve  years  old, — one  powder 
being  given  in  each  case  night  and  morn- 
ing. 

Mixture. — Take  of — 

Hydriodate  of  potass  . ^ drachm. 
Infusion  of  quassia . . 5|  ounces. 
SjTup  of  saffron  . . . \ ounce. 

Mix  : a teaspoonful  to  be  given  with  eaeh 
pow'der  to  a child  of  from  three  to  four 
years  of  age ; a dessertspoonful  to  one 
from  four  to  six  years  old ; and  a table- 
spoonful to  a child  from  six  to  twelve 
years.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a dose 
of  the  following  mixtui’e  is  to  be  given 
every  day  at  noon.  Take  of — 

MucUage 2 ounces. 

Castor  oil 1 ounce. 

Make  an  emulsion,  and  add  by  degrees — 
Mint  water  ....  3^  oimces. 
Spirits  of  nitre  ...  2 drachms. 
Syrup  of  orange  peel  . 2 drachms. 
Mix,  and  give  a tcaspoonful,  a dessert- 
spoonful, or  a tablcspoorfful,  according 
to  tho  above  ages.  A light,  nutritious 
diet  of  bread  and  milk  or  farinaceous 
food,  with  a little  boiled  mutton  for  the 
dinner,  is  to  bo  arlopted  as  a general 
regimen,  but  no  hard,  salt,  or  solid  food 
must  bo  permitted  on  any  account ; and 
as  regards  a beverage,  tho  child  should 
be  supplied  with  skimmed  milk  or  whey 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  appease  the 
thirst. 

Change  of  air,  wdtli  exercise,  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  cure,  together  with  a 
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daily  sponging  of  the  whole  body,  par- 
ticularly of  the  abdomen,  in  tepid  salt 
water;  and  after  a thorough  drying,  a 
weU; sustained  friction  with  the  hand  over 
the  legs,  hips,  and  belly  is  to  be  continued 
for  several  minutes.  When  the  evacua- 
tions show  that  the  bile  is  performing 
its  duty,  the  tumefaction  of  the  belly 
subsides,  and  the  appetite  becomes  more 
natui’al,  either  small  doses  of  quinine 
should  be  given  night  and  morning,  or 
from  10  to  20  drops  of  the  mm’iated 
tincture  of  iron  administered  in  sugar  and 
w'ater  every  six  hours. 

T ABIES.  See  Taees  (Consumption). 

TA2NIA. — A ribbon  or  fiUet ; the  name 
given  by  physicians  to  the  long,  flat 
parasite  known  as  the  tapeworm.  See 
Worms. 

TALC. — A foliated  magnesian  mineral, 
of  an  unctuous  feel,  used  for  drawing 
hues  and  diagrams  on  wood,  cloth,  &c. 
Talc  is  a laminated  substance,  like  mica ; 
talc-slate  consists  of  talc  and  quartz 
arranged  in  laminae. 

TALIACOTIAN  OPERATION.  — A 
name  applied  to  the  operation  of  making 
a new  nose,  and  derived  from  Tahacotius, 
a celebrated  Chinese  sm'geon,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  the  first  who  ever 
attempted  to  restore  a lost  nose.  This 
he  efiected  by  cutting  a peai’-shaped  piece 
of  cuticle  from  the  patient’s  arm,  all  but 
the  apex  or  pedicule;  the  edges  of  the 
wings  of  the  nose  adjoining  the  cheeks 
were  then  made  raw  by  scarification,  the 
new  skin  spread  over  the  nasal  bones, 
and  an  artificial  bridge  (when  the  natiu’al 
septum  was  destroyed),  and  either  retained 
by  adhesive  plaster  or  by  a few  fine 
stitches  ; the  arm  was  then  bound  up  to 
the  head  and  tip  of  the  nose,  that  the 
circulation  might  be  continued  through 
the  reflected  piece  of  skin  till  adhesion 
had  taken  place  round  the  raw  edges; 
the  apex  of  the  skin  was  then  divided, 
and  the  arm  set  at  liberty,  while  tho 
point  was  brought  down  in  front  to  cover 
the  bridge  and  divide  the  space  into  two 
nostrils,  tlio  upper  part  of  the  lip  being 
scarified  to  allow  of  tho  union  of  the  apex 
of  the  removed  skin.  When  the  patient 
objected  to  supply  his  own  cuticle,  Talia- 
cotius  was  in  the  habit  of  procuring  the 
needed  integument  from  some  substitute, 
cutting  tho  napiired  cuticle  from  the  arm, 
leg,  or  buttock,  that  it  might  agree  with 
the  natural  texture  and  colour  of  the 
patii'iit’s  complexion,  so  that  tho  new 
nose  might  justly  harmonize  with  tho 
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other  features.  The  late  Dr.  Liston  was 
the  fii'st  of  our  modern  surgeons  who 
revived  this  long-neglected  operation ; 
he,  however,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
his  integument  from  the  patient’s  fore- 
head, inking  out  the  exact  outline  in  the 
first  case,  and  then  with  a scalpel  dis- 
secting it  from  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
frontal  region,  all  but  a mere  footstalli: 
or  narrow  isthmus,  sufficient  to  make  the 
excised  portion  maintain  its  vitality  till 
the  adhesion  took  place,  when,  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  pedicule  was  cut,  and 
the  piece  laid  flat,  and,  as  surgeons  say, 
in  situ. 

TALPA. — The  name  of  a small  encysted 
tumour  of  the  head. 

TAMAEIND. — The  preserved  fruit  of 
the  Tamarindus  Indica,  a pleasant  acid 
fruit,  a native  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies  and  Arabia,  and  used  in  medicine 
as  a laxative  and  refrigerant.  The  pulp 
of  the  tamarind  acts  on  the  bowels  like 
stewed  prunes  when  taken  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  makes  a mild  and  agreeable 
purgative ; it  is  principally  employed, 
however,  to  make  a cool,  refreshing  drink 
in  fevers,  the  pulp  being  either  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  strained,  and  set  aside 
to  cool,  or  it  may  be  prepared  with  barley 
water,  treated  in  the  same  way,  and,  when 
cold,  given  as  a diluent  or  beverage.  See 
Drinks. 

T A H N I N.  — The  name  given  by 
chemists  to  the  astringent  principle  of 
oak  bark,  and,  indeed,  of  all  astringent 
vegetables.  Tannin  is  found  more  or 
less  in  all  vegetables  ; it  is  this  principle 
in  the  gall-nuts  which,  coming  in  contact 
with  iron,  strikes  the  black  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ink.  It  is  this  substance, 
extracted  from  the  oak  bark,  that  thickens 
the  skins  of  animals  when  immersed  in 
it,  and  converts  the  green  hide  into 
leather : hence  its  name  of  tannin.  Tannic 
acid  is  the  only  preparation  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  use  medicinally,  and  is  obtained 
from  gall-nuts  by  means  of  sulphuric 
ether. 

From  its  strong  astringent  properties, 
tannic  acid  is  sometimes  given  in  cases 
of  internal  hoemorrhage,  severe  diarrhoea, 
and  sometimes  as  a gurgle  in  relaxed  sore 
throat,  in  the  proportion  of  30  grains  of 
tannic  acid  dissolved  in  (3  or  8 ounces  of 
water. 

TANSY.  — A well-known,  aromatic, 
hitter  garden  plant,  formerly  in  great 
request  ns  an  emmenagogue,  and  for 
pains  in  the  stomncli  and  bowels,  flic 
result  of  flatulence  or  colie,  but  now  only 


occasionally  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  worms. 

TAPEWOEM. — Tania.  See  Worms. 

TAPIOCA.  — A fine  flour  or  starch, 
prepared,  like  sago,  from  the  pith  of  the 
root  of  the  cassava,  a plant  native  of 
South  America.  The  roots,  when  dug 
up,  are  cleansed,  and  then  finely  scraped, 
the  pulp  being  treated  with  cold  water 
to  separate  the  acrid,  poisonous  juice 
that  is  abundantly  diffused  over  the 
whole  plant;  the  pulp  is  finally  rubbed 
through  a sieve,  which  gives  it  the  rough, 
uneven,  granulated  appearance,  like 
crumbs  of  stale  bread,  the  whole  being 
dried  in  an  oven,  and  then  packed  in 
boxes  for  exportation.  Tapioca  forms 
an  excellent  farinaceous  food,  and  can 
be  made  into  custards,  puddings,  or  cakes, 
or  in  any  form  proving  a light  and  useful 
food  for  invalids. 

TAPPING-. — The  popular  name  for 
the  ojieration  known  to  surgeons  as 
•paracentesis.  The  operation  of  tapping 
is  only  performed  when  it  is  necessary  to 
relieve  some  internal  organ  by  drawing 
off  the  fluid  or  water  that  surroimds  and 
oppresses  it,  as  in  dropsies  of  the  chest 
and  belly,  and  sometimes  in  cases  of  water 
on  the  brain.  In  the  fimt  two  instances 
an  external  incision  is  made  through  the 
cuticle,  either  in  the  central  fine  of  the 
abdomen,  or  along  the  upper  margin  of 
one  of  the  ribs,  when  an  instrument  like 
a small  bayonet,  covered  with  a silver 
tube,  called  a trochar  and  cannula,  is 
thrust  into  the  cavity;  the  trochar  is 
then  withdrawn,  leaving  the  tube  or 
cannula  in  the  wound,  through  which 
the  fluid  flows  into  a vessel  held  to  receive 
it.  For  tapping  the  head  the  operation  is 
somewhat  different,  but  in  all  three  cases 
a siu’geon  only  can  perform  the  operation. 

TAE. — A thick,  black,  unctuous  mass, 
with  a strong  cmpyreumatic  odour,  ob- 
tained from  the  pine  tree  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  turpentine  and  rosin. 

The  following  are  the  steps  pursued  (o 
obtain  the  various  products  of  this  valu- 
able tree.  In  the  spring  the  woodman  de- 
nudes the  pine  of  its  bark  up  to  a certain 
height,  a round  hole  is  then  drilled  into  the' 
heart  of  the  stem  a few  inches  from  the 
ground,  through  which  the  sap  of  the  jiine 
pours  into  vessels  placed  to  receive  it : this 
is  the  common,  impure  turpentine,  which 
is  then  placed  m an  iron  still,  and  the 
spirits  of  turpentine,  or  the  purified  article, 
drawn  off;  a thick,  tenacious  residue, 
however,  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  still, 
which  on  cooling  becomes  hard  and  brittle, 
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a yellow  colour,  and  known  as 
osin.”  When  all  the  sap  has  run  out 


the  tree,  and  no  more  turpentine  can 
procured  from  it,  the  pine  is  cut  down, 

1 vn  into  proper  lengths,  and  then  split 
: o billets  of  the  same  size  and  length ; 
t''se  are  then  built  up  in  the  form  of  a 
i'll,  with  one  end  overlapping  a tank, 
rviously  built  in  the  earth ; a fire  is  next 
ated  at  the  other  end  of  the  billets, 
ich  soon  catching  the  wood,  bm-ns 
xdily  inwards,  till  the  whole  pile  is  con- 
ned. As  soon  as  the  one  end  of  the 
ill.  et  becomes  ignited,  the  thick  sap  of  the 
)d  is  forced  out  through  the  pores  of  the 
lil|  losite  extremity,  and  running  down,  is 
>:  |«  ected  in  the  tank ; this  dark,  unctuous 
stance,  on  cooling,  is  the  well-known 
cle  tar.  If  equal  quantities  of  tar, 
i er,  and  coarse  rosin  are  boiled  to- 
ner, we  obtain  the  substance  known  as 
i h.  Tar  has  been  for  many  ages  a 
ular  remedy  in  cases  of  asthma  and 
ronchial  afiections ; and  as  a stimulant 
' ae  form  of  ointment,  has  been  used  in 
inate  eutaneous  diseases;  and  when 
t ad  on  paper,  under  the  name  of  the 
r Man’s  Plaster,  is  often  applied  to 
chest  as  a rubefacient,  in  cases  of 
hard  coughs  and  colds.  A preparation 
ir  and  suet,  professionally  known  as 
iintment  (unguentum  picis),  was  for- 
f j much  in  vogue  in  ringworm  and 
diseases ; it  is  now,  however,  seldom 
loyed,  the  only  preparation  in  use 
i.g  tar  water,  made  by  occasionally 
ing  together  for  seven  or  eight  days 
ince  of  tar  with  li  pint  of  water, 

■ :hen  straining  the  liquid.  The  dose  of 
preparation  is  a wineglassful  every 
or  six  hours,  either  taken  alone  or 
milk.  Tar  water  is  sometimes  used  as 
i-sh  in  skin  diseases,  and  for  purposes 
halation,  and  sometimes  as  a disin- 
nt,  also  in  cases  of  asthma, 
hen  8oemployed,itshould  beboiledfor 
' minutes  in  the  open  air,  adding  from 
2 ounces  of  subcarbonate  6f  potass, 
Ived  in  a little  water,  to  each  pound; 
mixture  is  to  bo  placed  over  a spirit 
in  the  sick-room,  keeping  up  a heat 
1 disengages  the  volatile  part  of  the 
If  a white  vapour  arises  tlie  heat  is 
rong,  or  the  tar  is  impure.  The  air 
; chamber  soon  becomes  impregnated 
the  vapour  of  the  tor.  This  process 
d bo  repeated  two  or  three  times  a 
for  half  an  hour  each  time.  The 
tar  may  be  used  until  it  becomes 
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EANTISMUS  (from  Tarantula).- 


The  name  of  a peculiar  venomous  ash- 
coloured  spider,  speckled  with  white  or 
black  or  green  spots,  and  which  is  said  to 
be  found  in  greater, numbers  in  Naples 
than  in  any  other  locality  in  Europe.  The 
bite  of  this  insect  produces  a disease  ana- 
logous to  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  and  sometimes 
attended  with  madness.  Such  is  the  state 
of  the  nervous  system  under  the  poison  of 
the  tarantula,  that  on  the  hearing  of  music, 
the  patient  is  seized  with  an  uncoilti’ollable 
desire  for  dancing,  in  which  he  continues 
with  wonderful  persistency  till  nature  is 
totally  exhausted  by  the  exertion,  and  he 
falls  to  the  ground  insensible,  and  overcome 
by  a profound  coma.  From  this,  as  from  an 
apparent  sleep,  he  awakens  cured.  Music 
is  consequently  regarded  as  the  only  re- 
medy for  this  singular  disease,  though  of 
course  it  is  the  violent  perspiration  in- 
duced by  the  muscular  exertion  that  is  in 
reality  the  true  cm'ative  agent,  the  music 
being  merely  the  exciting  stimulus  to  the 
cause. 

TAEAXACUM,  or  Taraxacum  Dens 
Leonis. — The  botanical  name  of  dandelion, 
or  Lion’s  Tooth  herb,  one  of  the  most 
universal  of  all  our  wild  plants  and 
flowers,  and,  as  a deobstruent  and  diuretic, 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  native  simples. 
For  the  indigestion  consequent  on  an  ob- 
structed liver,  dandelion,  either  eaten  raw 
or  as  a salad,  or  taken  in  decoction  of  the 
cut  roots,  will  be  found  most  beneficial. 
As  a corrective,  boiled  with  liquorice  root 
and  sassafras,  and  accompanied  with  an 
occasional  blue  or  Plummer’s  pill,  it 
forms  a diet  drink  hardly  second  in  its 
efficacy  to  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 
It  is,  however,  as  a diuretic  in  cases  of 
dropsy  that  this  plant  is  more  particularly 
employed.  Indeed,  so  highly  is  it  esteemed 
ns  a corrective  and  purifier  of  the  blood, 
that  homoeopathic  preparations  of  it  arc 
made  for  the  purposes  of  a beverage  for 
tea  or  breakfast.  The  Pharmacopoeia  con- 
tains three  preparations  of  this  article, — 
the  decoction  \dccoctxim  tara.vaci),  made 
by  boiling  1 ounce  of  the  cut  roots  in  IJ 
pint  of  water,  down  to  1 pint ; the  dose 
tieing  a cupful  three  times  a day,  or  every 
four  hours:  the  extract  (extractum  ta- 
raxaci),  which  is  merely  the  expressed 
juice  evaporated  to  a proper  consistency; 
the  dose  of  which  is  from  10  to  30  grains, 
either  in  pills,  twice  a day,  or  rubbed  down 
with  a wineglassful  of  warm  water : and 
lastly,  the  juice  {succus  taraxaci),  made  by 
mixing  3 parts  of  the  expressed  juice  with 
1 part  of  spirits  of  wine,  the  latter  being 
added  merely  to  keep  the  liquid  from  fer- 
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mentation.  The  dose  of  this  preparation 
is  from  30  to  40  drops  in  water,  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

TARSUS. — The  anatomical  name  or  the 
ankle,  or  the  seven  hones  which  constitute 
that  portion  of  the  lower  extremity.  The 
tarsus,  or  ankle  joint,  connects  the  twia 
KaA  fibula,  or  bones  of  the  leg,  with  those 
of  the  foot,  or  metatarsus. 

TARTAR. — A name  given  b^  dentists 
to  the  salivary  depositions  found  incrusted 
on  the  teeth,  and  sometimes  under  the 
tongue,  blocking  up  the  ducts  of  the  sali- 
vary glands.  This  matter,  though  erro- 
neously called  tartar,  consists  in  chief  ot 
earthy  phosphates  and  those  saline  prm- 
ciples  found  in  Saliva,  which  see. 

TARTAR. — The  name  given  to  the  m- 
crustation  found  on  the  inside  of  wine 
casks,  particularly  of  Port  wine ; and  is 
the  superabundance  of  alkaline  salt  thrown 
down  from  the  wine  by  keeping. 

Tartar— chemically  known  as  the  im- 
pure tartrate  of  potass — is  deposited  m 
brown  crystallized  cakes  all  over  the  cask, 
from  which  it  is  scraped  off,  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  set 
aside  to  crystallize ; the  same  process  bemg 
repeated  till  the  crystals  become  of  a per- 
fect white  j they  are  then  powdered,  and 
the  product  henceforward  known  under 
the  name  of  “ Cream  of  Tartar.”  Chemi- 
cally, tartar  is  called  the  supertartrate  ot 
potass.  See  Potass.  There  a^re  several 
other  articles  to  which  the  old  chemists 
gave  the  name  of  tartar,  such  fis— ■ 

TARTAR  EMETIC.— So  caUed  be- 
cause prepared  by  acting  on  the  oxide  ot 
antimony  by  means  of  tartrate  of  potass. 
For  the  action  and  properties  of  this  pre- 
paration, see  Antimony. 

Tartar  emetic  is  very  largely  used  as  an 
internal  remedy  in  cases  ot  pulmonary 
disease;  as  a counter-irritant,  either  to 
produce  redness  and  heat,  or  excite  suc- 
cessive crops  of  small  pustules  or  blisters, 
in  which  cases  it  is  employed  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment,  the  strength  depending 
on  the  quickness  with  which  the  eilect  is 
desired ; the  Pharmacopccial  sti’engtfi, 
however,  for  the  ointment  {unguentum  an- 
timonii  tartrati),  is  3 drachms  of  tartar 
emetic  to  1 ounce  of  simple  ointment ; a 
small  piece  being  rubbed  over  the  chest  or 
part  required  twice  a day,  till  the  eruption 
of  pimples  breaks  out. 

TARTAR,  SALT  OF.- The  subcar- 
bonate of  potass,  a strong  eoiTOsiyc  crystal, 
so  subject  to  deliquescence  that  if  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a few  minutes  it  runs  into  a 
liquid:  this  is  the  article  used  with  quick- 


lime to  make  caustic  potass  ijiquer 
potasses). 

TARTAR,  OIL  OF.— This  is  merely 
subcarbonate  of  potass,  or  the  a,boye 
article  exposed  in  an  open  vessel  till  it 
becomes  Uquid. 

TARTAR,  SOLUBLE. — A neutral  tar- 
trate of  potass,  sometimes  called  vegetable 
salt,  or  tartarized  kali. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  — A sharp  acid 
salt,  largely  used  to  neutralize  alkaline 
preparations,  and  prepare  effervescing 
draughts.  Tartaric  acid  is  obtained 
from  the  action  of  acid  tartrate  of  potass 
with  chalk,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  is  kept  both  in  the 
form  of  crystals  and  as  a powder.  See 
A-Cids* 

TARTRATE.— Any  salt  composed  of 
tartaric  acid  and  a base,  as  the — 
TARTRATE  OF  POTASS  AhD 
SODA,  or  Rochelle  Salts.— A salt  with 
a double  base,  being  composed  of  tartaric 
acid,  united  vrith  potass  and  soda  m equal 
proportions.  This  is  the  cooling  purgative 
salt  used  in  Seidlitz  powders. 

TASTE.— One  of  the  five  senses;  that 
faculty  by  which  we  are  made  conscious  of 
what  foods  are  fit  and  wholesome  for  ali- 
ment, and  may  be  taken  without  injury  to 
the  body.  In  this  discriminating  faculty, 
however,  taste  is  assisted  by  the  function 
of  smeU,  both  organs  as  it  were  keeping 
watch  and  ward  over  the  access  to  the 
stomach,  over  which  the  eye  is  also 
an  assistant  sentinel,  and  takes  its  share 
in  the  vigilant  supervision.  The  tong^ 
is  the  proper  organ  of  taste, 
function  is  in  a measure  extended  to  the 
cheeks  and  palate-the  9th  p^,  or  the 
lingual  nerves,  being  expanded  oyer  tne 
tongue  and  adjacent  parts,  while  the  gu 
tatory  branch  of  the  5th  pair,  or  trifacuU, 
endows  the  organ  with  motion,  sensation, 
and  discrimination.  to 

TASTE  OF  MEDICIAE,  HOW  K- 
DISGUISE.— The  unpleasant  taste  ot 

I medicine  may  be  frequently  covered,  o 

I rendered  less  nauseous  or  revolting,  J 
articles  with  which  it  is  combined,  or  the 

vehicle  in  which  it  is  administered:  to 

jalap  is  most  effectually 
taken  in  coffee,  senna  by  tea,  Peru  '“J 
bark  and  rhubarb  by  milk,  cas  or  oil  h.V 
peppermint  water  or  a little  uca  ' g > • 
Ld  liver  oil  by  squeezing  the  J^c  of^^ 
orange  over  it.  As  a general  c 
pleasant  medicines,  and  a cleanser  of  th- 
mouth  after  physic  a T'cec  of  or.an^ 
one  of  the  best  substances  that  can 
taken*  ^^0 
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'.lAXIS. — A surgical  phrase  for  the 
Qiipulations  employed  to  reduce  a rup- 
L' ) without  resorting  to  instruments  or 
iiperation.  See  Rttpitjee. 

?EA. — This  necessary  article  of  daily  i 
: sumption  is  the  produce  of  a Chinese 
Indian  shruh,  the  Thea  viridis,  and 
•DO  unirersally  known  and  used  to  re- 
:re  any  description. 

r^'hough  possessing  medicinal  properties, 
has  never,  so  to  speak,  properly  heen 
: oloyed  in  the  treatment  of  disease ; 
uUgh  it  has  heen  frequently  given  in  an 

■ erimental  manner  in  diseases  affecting 
nervous  system. 

. ’ea  acts  on  the  human  hod^  as  a stimu- 
t,  a sedative,  and  as  an  astringent.  On 
: le  constitutions,  especially  when  taken  i 
jng,  it  acts  directly  on  the  heart  through 
nervous  system,  lowering  the  cu’cula- 
c 1,  and  producing  aU  the  effects  of  the 
:glove  or  digitalis,  on  which  account  it 
uld  be  very  sparingly  used  hy  persons 
influenced.  Green  tea  exercises  the 
me  effect,  but  far  more  powerfully  than 
ck,  and  many  persons  are  unable  to 
;■  e it  except  at  the  risk  of  nausea,  faint- 
.,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  much 
;,-sntutional  disturbance.  To  those 
I ose  avocations  cause  them  to  trench  on 
hours  of  sleep  for  labour,  either  phy- 
1 il  or  mental,  tea  is  the  best  beverage 
! y can  possibly  take  to  insure  watchful 
1 ilance.  Tea  contains  a large  amount 
tannin,  and  in  consequence  is  often 
" d as  a gargle  in  certain  conditions  of 
' e throat,  and  also  as  an  injection  for 
r i urethra  in  cases  of  gleet.  Excess  in 
, ! use  of  either  tea  or  coffee  is  a fruitful 
. u'ce  of  indigestion,  headache,  lowness  of 
irrits,  and  faintness.  The  well-known 
j wer  of  tea  in  driving  away  drowsiness 

■ owing  in  the  first  instance  to  .its  in- 
ence  on  the  heart. 

HEARS. — The  secretion  of  the  lachry- 
I d glands  in  the  eye,  or  more  correctly 
the  orbital  cavity ; the  gland  in  each 
1 )it  being  placed  in  the  upper  and  outer 
i-  e near  the  temple,  while  the  canal  that 
r-rics  off  the  tears,  when  they  do  not 
erflow  the  lids,  is  situated  at  the  lower 
d inner  comer  of  each  orb^t,  near  the 
se.  The  use  of  the  tears,  wluch  are  per- 

• tually  flowing,  is  to  lubricate  the  ^lobe 
the  eye,  to  wash  off  any  specks  ot  dirt 

• minute  insects  that  may  get  inside  the 

• 8,  and  to  give  the  organ  that  bright, 
arkling  appearance  so  indicative  of 

t alth  and  youth.  Chemically,  tears  con- 

i ' t of  water,  phosphate  and  muriate  of 

T la,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  mucus. 
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TEETH.— To  the  physiologist  the  tooth 
of  an  animal  is  the  most  suggestive  bone 
in  its  entire  body,  and  though  he  may 
never  have  seen  or  read  of  the  animal  ^ to 
which  the  tooth  or  its  fossil  representation 
may  have  belonged,  he  will  not  only  be 
able  to  define  the  size  of  the  original 
creatmo,  describe  its  mode  of  progression, 
and  the  special  organization  of  its  lungs, 
but  give  with  accuracy  its  shape,  mode  of 
feeding,  and  the  nature  of  its  food.  There 
are  two  special  varieties  of  teeth — those 
proper  to  the  herbaceous,  and  those  ap- 
pertaining to  the  carnivorous  class  of 
animals. 

In  the  former  the  teeth  consist  of  in- 
cisors and  grinders,  or  those  wLich  cut 
the  food  and  those  necessary  to  the  process 
of  rubbing  down  the  cut  aliment  till  it 
becomes  a soft  and  even  pulp.  In  the 
latter,  incisors  and  canine,  or  tearers  and 
champers ; the  first  to  bite  or  divide  the 
food,  and  the  others  partly  to  rend,  break, 
or  tear  what  is  too  hard  to  be  cut,  and 
then  to  champ  with,  there  being  no  lateral 
or  grinding  motion  in  the  mastication  of 
the  carnivora.  Any  one  who  has  watched 
the  chewing  of  a cow  and  a dog  will  at 
once  understand  the  difference ; the  action 
of  the  cow’s  jaws  is  from  side  to  side,  the 
flat  sui-face  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw 
passing  over  the  smooth  surface  of  those 
of  the  upper,  like  the  action  of  two  mill- 
stones. The  motion  of  the  dog’s  jaws  is 
up  and  down,  a champing  action,  the  food 
being  merely  crushed  and  broken  into 
softened  fragments  by  the  uneven  sui-face 
of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth ; the  grind- 
ers of  the  cow  would  be  perfectly  useless 
in  the  mouth  of  the  dog,  while  the  cow 
would  starve  were  the  canine  teeth  of  the 
dog  substituted  for  its  broad  molars.  Ac- 
cording to  the  natm’e  of  an  animal’s  food 
is  the  form  and  variety  of  its  teeth.  Man, 
however,  who  is  an  omnivorous  feeder,  is 
I supplied  with  three  sets  of  teeth,  namely, 

; the  cutters,  the  renders,  and  the  grinders ; 
or  incisors,  canine,  and  molars.  As  the 
child  in  the  first  months  of  its  life  lives 
entii'ely  on  suction,  and  no  oral  prepara- 
tion of  the  food  is  necessary  to  insure 
digestion,  the  infant  is  unsupplied  with 
teeth ; and  it  is  not  till  the  body  develops, 
1 and  the  wants  of  the  system  demand  a 
j more  stimulating  aliment,  that  these 
organs  make  their  appearance  in  the 
I mouth ; as  soon  as  they  do  so,  however, 
j it  is  a convincing  proof  that  nature  de- 
I mands  a change  in  the  character  of  the 
1 food,  and  nothing  is  more  imj)roper  than 
I allowing  a child  with  its  full  complement 
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of  teeth  to  be  plaeed  at  the  breast  and  fed 
on  suction.  The  teeth  which  nature  first 
places  in  the  child’s  mouth  are  in  every 
respect  temporary,  bein»  small,  soft,  and 
imperfect,  but  admii-ably  adapted  to  the 
circumscribed  dimensions  of  the  child’s 
jaws ; the  second  set,  however,  are  meant 
to  be  permanent,  and  are  only  developed 
as  the  eapacity  to  reeeive  them  is  supplied, 
and  this  is  never  till  the  stature  of  the 
body  has  attained  its  fullest  dimensions. 
The  teeth  are  small  conical  bones,  fixed 
in  the  jaw  in  the  manner  of  a nail  in  a 
board,  some  having  one  fang  or  point,  and 
others  two  and  three,  according  to  the 
order  to  which  each  belongs. 


SECTION  OP  AN  INCISOK  TOOTH. 

(7.  The  Enamel.  6.  The  layer  of  Ivory,  c.  The 

Bone  of  the  tooth,  d.  The  pulpy  cavity. 

The  teeth  are  developed  in  the  jaws, 
each  one  lying  on  its  side  in  a small  cell 
or  case  in  the  base  of  the  jaw,  where  it 
gradually  expands  from  a small  ivory- 
looking seed  into  a minaturc  tooth,  which 
slowly  advances  upwards  out  of  its  case, 
pressing  on  the  surrounding  gum  with 
one  of  its  sharp  edges,  and  causing  the 
gum  to  become  absorbed,  till  finally  mere- 
ly the  delicate  covering  of  the  mouth  pre- 
vents its  bursting  through;  eventually 
this  gives  way,  and  the  edge  of  the  tooth 
makes  its  appearance,  each  tooth  revolving 
on  its  axis,  and  after  a few  days  standing 
straight  up  in  the  gum.  ' 


Each  tooth  consists  of  three  parts, — the 
white  external  coating,  called  the  enamel; 
a layer  of  a close,  darker  substance  analo- 
gous to  the  ivory  of  the  thick-skinned  or 
pachydermatous  animals ; and  the  inner 
part,  or  bony  framework.  From  below 
the  crown  of  the  tooth  to  the  extremity  of 
the  fang,  a narrow  longitudinal  cavity 
passes  through  each  tooth ; through  this 
channel  enters  the  artery,  nerve,  vein,  and 
lymphatic,  which  supplies  every  tooth  with 
nourishment  and  sensation.  The  perfect 
set  of  a child’s  teeth  consists  of  20,  and 
of  an  adult’s,  of  32,  16  to  either  jaw. 

The  followdng  shows  the  maimer  in 
which  the  teeth  usually  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Fiest  Set,  Milk  oe  Deciduous 
Teeth. — The  twenty  teeth  which  compose 
this  set,  though  by  no  means  regular  in 
the  period  of  their  appearance,  may  be 
regarded  as  showing  themselves  in  the 
following  order : — 

About  the  fourth  month  one  of  the 
middle  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  makes 
its  appearance,  succeeded  by  the  corre- 
sponding tooth  on  the  upper  jaw ; after 
this  the  companion  incisor  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  its  opposite  tooth  in  the  upper; 
thus  the  four  cutting  teeth  are  usually 
developed  first,  and  between  the  fourth 
and  the  eighth  months.  Between  the 
seventh  and  tenth  month  the  four  side 
teeth,  two  on  each  side,  are  usually  cut; 
and  between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth 
months  the  four  single  grinders,  two  on 
each  side.  Four  spaces  are  still  left  in 
the  child’s  gums  to  be  filled  up,  two  in 
each  jaw,  between  the  incisors  and  the 
side  teeth ; these,  between  the  eighteenth 
and  twenty-second  month,  are  usually 
filled  up  by  the  four  canine  or  eye  teeth; 
and  last  of  all  the  space  at  the  back  of  the 
jaw  is  closed  by  the  four  back  grinders,  a 
completion  which  is  seldom  efiected  before 
the  thirty-sixth  month  or  third  year ; in 
some  children,  however,  the  process  is  not 
completed  till  the  fifth  year. 

The  ehild  has  thus — 

Incisors ^ 

Side  teeth ^ 

Single  molars ^ 

Canine . 

Back  molars ^ 

Total.  . . - 20 

The  period  at  which  the  Pkemanknt 
1’eetii  appear  is  so  irregular,  that  no  re- 
liable table  can  be  given  of  their  order ; m 
general,  however,  tlie  molars  are  developea 
before  the  incisors  are  reproduced ; the 
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back  molars,  called  the  -wisdom  teeth, 
being;  seldom  cut  till  after  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  in  some  instances  they 
are  so  late  as  thirty  years.  The  set  con- 


sists of — 

Incisors 8 

Cuspidati,  or  eye 4 

Bi-cuspidati,  or  canine  ....  8 
Multi-cuspiclati,  or  molars ...  8 
Back  molars,  or  wisdom  ...  4 


Total  ....  32 

The  main  artery  that  supplies  the  teeth 
enters  the  substance  of  the  jaw  by  a fora- 
men, and  sweeping  round  the  chin  below, 
and  to  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip  in  the 
jaw  above,  sends  of!'  a small  filament  to 
the  fang  of  each  tooth,  which  ascends 
through  the  ca-vity  already  mentioned  to 
•supply  the  organ  with  nom-ishment;  a 
•nervous  twig  accompanies  each  artery, 
, and  a vein  and  lymphatic  descend  from 
: the  centre  of  each  tooth  by  the  side  of  the 
. artery  and  nerve. 

TEETH,  DISEASES  OF.— Most  of  all 
■ the  maladies  that  affect  the  teeth  proceed 
t either  from  inattention  to  the  state  of  the 
i bowels  and  stomach,  or  from  want  of 
1 cleanliness  in  regard  to  the  teeth  them- 
selves.  The  daily  use  of  the  tooth-brush, 
I'with  or  -wnthout  tooth-powder,  and  the 
'Occasional  employment  of  an  aperient 
1 medicine,  will,  if  persevered  in,  more 

• effectually  secure  a healthy  state  of  the 
teeth  than  any  more  elaborate  course  of 

t :reatment  can  effect.  The  chief  disease  to 
’ which  the  teeth  are  liable  is  decay,  partial 
< jr  complete — necrosis  of  the  bone,  and 
' Bis  usually  commences  from  neglect  of 
1 deanliness,  from  leaving  fragments  of 

I neat  or  vegetables  between  the  teeth, 
"vhere  they  soon  ferment  and  generate  an 
i icid,  which,  acting  on  the  enamel,  gradu- 

II  illy  corrodes  that  substance,  and  spreading 
I o the  soft  bone  below,  soon  involves  that 
I tructurc  in  the  same  condition,  till  even- 
1 ually  an  entrance  is  eaten  into  the  inner 

•avity,  when  the  cold  air  gaining  admis- 

• ion  to  the  enclosed  nerve,  or  .the  food  from 
1 he  mouth  finding  its  way  to  the  exposed 
I.  ilamcnt,  induces,  by  the  irritation  and 

ften  inflammation  excited,  those  sudden 
•lunges  and  agonizing  pains  which  indi- 
ate  what  we  call  toothache.  Sec  Tooth- 
i CUE  and  Tooth-powdek. 

Neuralgia  of  the  teetli  from  cold  is  by 
o means  an  unusual  affection,  and  may 
ffect  the  whole  set,  or  only  one  jaw,  or 
ut  the  half  of  one  jaw,  or  the  one  sirlo  of 
he  head.  In  such  cases  the  treatment 
C>7i) 


laid  down  in  tic-douloureux  must  be  fol- 
lowed as  far  as  necessary. 

TEETHING,  or  DENTITION.— This 
natural  process  commences  much  earlier 
in  some  children  than  in  others,  sometimes 
beginning  as  early  as  the  second  month, 
in  others  not  till  the  eighth,  ninth,  or 
twelfth,  though  as  a general  rule  it  com- 
mences about  the  sixth  month;  but 
whether  late  or  early,  the  process  is  al- 
ways a dangerous  one  for  the  child,  so 
great  is  the  nervous  disturbance  caused  to 
the  system. 

From  the  time  the  germs  of  the  teeth 
begin  to  start  from  their  bony  cases  to 
their  appearance  through  the  gums — or 
what  is  called  the  breeding  of  the  teeth — 
is  generally  from  two  to  three  months. 
The  latter  stage  of  this  process  is  indicated 
by  the  increased  restlessness  of  the  child ; 
an  abundant  flow  of  saliva,  known  to 
mothers  as  drivelling;  the  gums  are  hard, 
hot,  and  swollen;  the  child  pushes  its 
fingers  into  its  mouth  in  its  vain  endea- 
vours to  relieve  the  pain  endm-ed  by  pres- 
sure or  scraping ; the  body  becomes  hot 
and  feverish;  and  if  the  gums  are  very 
resistant  the  lungs  may  become  affected,  or 
the  brain  itself  influenced  in  a serious 
degree,  inducing  water  in  the  head,  and 
not  unfrequently  convulsions,  in  which  at 
any  moment  the  infant  may  expii-e. 

The  irritation  often  brings  on  diarrhoea, 
which,  when  slight,  relieves  the  head,  and 
need  not  be  interfered  with;  but  when 
excessive,  may  caiTy  off  the  patient  by 
the  exhaustion  it  causes,  if  not  arrested 
in  time. 

Treatment. — To  allay  the  heat  and 
irritation  of  the  body  consequent  on 
difficult  and  painful  dentition,  a little 
coolinji;  aperient  medicine,  with  the  warm 
bath,  IS  almost  all  that  is  necessary ; for 
this  purpose  a little  grey  powder  and 
magnesia,  given  according  to  the  age,  for 
infants  when  under  eight  months,  are 
the  best  means;  or  a little  magnesia, 
followed  by  a small  quantity  bf  manna, 
scraped  down  and  dissolved  in  a spoonful 
of  warm  water.  When  the  child  is  older, 
a few  spoonfuls  of  senna  tea,  with  20 
grains  of  sulphate  of  potass,  will  answer 
the  purpose  equally  well.  As  a general 
rule,  the  gums  should  only  bo  scarified 
wlien  the  edge  of  the  tooth  is  plainly  felt 
below  the  finger;  sometimes,  however, 
the  cajisulo  in  which  the  tooth  is  enclosed 
•is  so  firm,  that  till  it  is  divided  the  tooth 
cannot  jiossibly  advance;  in  such  eases 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  down  through  the 
gum,  divide  the  capsule,  and  allow  the 
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tooth  to  escape,  if  the  surgeon  would  save 
the  child  from  a probable  fit ; in  all  cases, 
however,  the  gum  is  first  to  be  cut 
lengthways  along  the  top  of  the  tooth, 
and  then  transversely  across  the  tooth, 
making  what  is  called  a cnicial  incision ; 
this  prevents  the  wound  healing  till  the 
tooth  has  come  through.  Many  children 
break  out  about  the  neck,  face,  and 
behind  the  ears,  with  irritable  running 
sores,  all  the  time  of  their  dentition ; care 
must  be  taken  not  to  heal  these  too 
suddenly,  and  in  some  cases  not  to  heal 
them  at  all,  or  till  after  the  cutting  of  the 
full  set;  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  necessary, 
to  relieve  the  head,  to  establish  a running 
sore  of  this  kind  by  a small  blister  behind 
the  ear.  In  all  cases  children  should  be 
supplied  with  a roughened  coral,  or  a bone 
ring,  cut  -with  diagonal  lines  like  a file ; 
this  the  child  either  rubs  along  its  gums 
or  bites  upon,  in  either  way  affording 
relief  by  removing  the  fine  tough  film  or 
membrane  investing  the  gums.  The 
mother  may  also  from  time  to  time  scrape 
the  infant’s  gums  with  the  edge  of  her 
naU,  a process  that  always  affords  relief 
and  gives  the  little  patient  pleasui’e.  In 
aU  cases  the  mother  and  nurse  should 
remember  that  the  warm  lath  is  a never- 
failing  source  of  relief  and  lenqjit  in 
teething,  and  may  he  employed  at  any 
time  and  under  all  circumstances.  See 
Advice  to  Motheks,  and  Infants. 

TEGUMENT. — The  skin,  the  covering 
of  the  body.  This,  as  far  as  the  texture 
and  functions  of  the  cuticle  ai’e  concerned, 
we  have  already  disposed  of  under  Skin, 
which  see. 

There  are  some  remaining  portions 
appertaining  to  that  organ,  and  which 
properly  deserve  the  name  of  tegument, 
to  be  yet  mentioned.  Of  these  the  nails 
and  hair  are  the  most  important,  the 
former  being  mere  lamellated  and 
thickened  extensions  of  the  cuticle  or 
scarf-skin,  and,  like  that  tissue,  insensible ; 
the  latter,  like  bulbous  reeds,  spring  from 
special  glands,  from  which  they  grow, 
and  by  which  they  are  nourished,  each 
hair  as  it  pierces  the  cutis  vera  being  sur- 
rounded by  a sheath,  or  process  of  the 
scarf-skin,  or  cuticle  proper. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  nails  arc  most 
liable  are  onychia,  or  whitlow,  nails 
growing  into  the  flesh, ecchymosis  beneath 
the  nail,  absence  of  all  nails,  supernume-  ' 
^“*7  nails,  tumefaction,  curvature,  and  , 
falling  off  of  the  nails.  In  most  of  these  ; 
affections,  poulticing  for  a longer  or  j 
shorter  period  is  always  necessary,  so  as  | 


to  soften  the  nail,  and  allow  of  its  being 
cut  away ; this,  with  the  occasional  use  of 
caustic,  is  the  only  means*  employed  to 
counteract  these  painful  affections.  The 
principal  affection  of  the  hair  is  baldness, 
and  this  can  only  be  corrected  while  the 
glands  of  the  scalp  reinaih  in  perfect 
action.  See  Haie,  Sein,  and  Baldness. 

TELA. — A web,  a term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  cellular  membrane. 

TELLURIUM.- — A metal  of  a colour 
resembling  a mixture  of  tin  and  sdver. 

TEMPERAMENT. — This  is  a term 
used  by  physiologists  to  distinguish  a 
peculiar  organization  of  the  system  com- 
mon to  certain  groups  of  individuals,  and 
which  serves  to  define  one  individual  or 
group  from  another.  Physicians  gene- 
rally recognize  four  temperaments, — 

1st.  The  SANGUINE,  characterized  by 
plumpness  of  body,  with  tolerable  firm- 
ness of  the  flesh;  the  hair  is  red,  or  of  a 
light  chestnut,  the  eyes  blue,  and  the 
complexion  fair  and  florid,  with  a soft 
thin  skin.  Such  persons  have  large  blood- 
vessels, an  active  circulation,  and  a full, 
quick  pulse;  the  body  is  active,  the 
countenance  animated,  the  passions  ex- 
citable, and  the  mind  volatile  but  unsteady. 

2nd.  The  phlegwatic  is  distinguish^ 
by  a round  body,  soft  muscles,  fulness  of 
the  cellular  tissue;  the  hair  is  fair,  the 
eyes  light  blue  or  grey,  and  the  skin 
paUid.  The  bloodvessels  are  small,  the 
circulation  languid,  and  the  pulse  slow. 
All  the  functions  mentally  and  bodily  are 
torpid. 

3rd.  The  bilious.  This  temperament 
is  defined  by  a moderate  fulness  of 
body,  with  firm,  hard  flesh,  and  strongly 
defined  outlines  of  person.  The  hair  is 
black,  the  eyes  and  complexion  dark,  the 
pulse  is  full,  firm,  and  of  moderate  quick- 
ness, and  there  is  great  energy  both  in 
body  and  mind;  and,  in  conclusion,  the 
features  are  strongly  marked,  bold,  and 
prominent. 

4th.  The  Nervous.  This  is  charac- 
terized by  a small,  spare  frame,  slight 
muscular  development,  quick,  impulsive 
movements,  pallid  countenance,  and 
delicate  health.  The  pulse  is  small  and 
quick,  and  easily  excited  by  mental 
emotions  or  nervous  impressions;  the 
whole  nervous  system  is  active,  the  sensM 
acute  and  keen,  the  thoughts  quick,  and 
the  imagination  lively. 

Though  these  temperaments  are  seldom 
found  occurring  in  a pure  fonn,  they  arc 
sufiicicntly  defined  lo  be  easily  recognized, 
they,  however,  supply  us 
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I jUowing  general  facts,  namely,  that  the 
,\xnguine  temperament  is  most  liable  to 
i.cute  inflammatory  diseases,  the  phleg- 
fxatic  to  scrofulous  complaints,  the 
i ilious  to  affections  of  the  liver  and 
[ he  digestive  organs,  and  the  nci’vous  to 
rental  disorders  and  diseases  of  the 
t ervous  system  generally. 

; TEMPEEATUEE,  THE,  of  the 
f liman  body  is  97°  of  Fahrenheit,  but 
: wing  to  the  evaporation  always  taking 
: lace  from  the  sm-face  by  perspn-ation,  it 
,•  5 able  to  endure  a temperature  as  high 
I S 260°,  and  even  to  sustain  with  im- 
unity  the  heat  of  an  oven  at  500°. 

- iee  Skin. 

TEMPLES. — The  anterior  lateral  por- 
ions  of  the  skull,  as  represented  by  the 
r emporal  bones, — so  named  from  tempiis, 
ime,  because  it  is  on  these  locaUties 
:hat  the  evidence  of  time  or  age,  grey 
i.  airs,  first  show  themselves.  The  tem- 
: oral  bones  are  divided  into  two  portions, 
iihe  thin  portion,  or  sguamous,  and  the 
ard  or  stony  part,  known  as  thepetroics ; 
1 the  latter  is  situated  the  passage  of  the 
ar,  and  all  the  bony  portions  apper- 
lining  to  the  organ  of  hearing.  The 
luscle,  artei-y,  vein,  and  nerve  of  this 
• igion  all  receive  the  one  name  of  tem- 
I oral. 

TENACULUM.  — A sharp-pointed, 
r.'ooked  instrument  used  by  surgeons  to 
r.'ansfix  and  pull  out  bleeding  arteries 
r hich  require  to  be  tied. 

TENDO  ACHILLIS.— The  longest 
I mdon  of  the  body,  and  t^e  gi'eat 
i werage  of  the  heel,  it  being  the  tendon 
!f  the  extensor  muscle  of  the  leg.  See 
I .cniLLES,  Tendo. 

TENDON. — The  white,  glistening 
< ands  or  cords,  commonly  called  sinews, 

1 'hich  are  continued  from  both  ends  of 
luscles  to  attach  them  to  the  bones ; the 
pper  tendon,  which  is  the  shortest,  forms 
: le  head,  or  the  fixed  point  of  the  muscle’s 
rrigin;  the  lower,  and  longest,  its  inser- 
on.  Sometimes  the  tendons  are  tom  or 
iptured.  See  Fbactuee. 

T E N E S M U S. — A continuous  and 
I ainful  sensation  of  the  rc9tum,  a con- 
tant  straining  and  attempt  to  empty  the 
owel  with  no  result.  This  very  dis- 
ressing  pain  is  a symptom  or  an  clfect  of 
iarrhcea  or  dysentery.  Sitting  on  a vessel 
lied  with  hot  water  for  a few  minutes 
i.as  been  recommended  for  this  exhausting 
■ omplaint,  but  the  best  and  most  expedi- 
: ous  remedy  is  a suppository  of  .3  or  4 
rains  of  soft  opium  passed  up  the 
lectum,  the  patient  assuming  the  recum- 
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bent  position  till  the  opium  begins  to 
act. 

T E N S 0 E.  — The  name  of  some 
muscles  whose  action  is  to  stretch  or 
make  rigid  some  part.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris,  or 
the  muscle  that  stretches  the  thigh  and 
adjacent  parts.  « 

TENT,  TO. — To  stop  up.  Atentissome 
surgical  application  inserted  into  a wound, 
either  to  stop  a haemorrhage  from  a torn 
vessel  by  applying  pressure  immediately 
over  the  aperture  in  the  artery,  or  else  to 
dilate  a wound  without  cutting,  to  allow 
the  free  escape  of  pus,  a bullet,  or  some 
foreign  body.  A tent  generally  signifies 
a small  roll  of  soft  lint  inserted  into  a 
sinus,  punctured  wound,  or  ulcer,  to  keep 
it  open.  The  proper  tent  for  these  latter 
purposes  is,  however,  made  in  a veiy 
different  manner.  A smooth  slice  of 
agaric,  or  of  the  best  sponge,  is  to  be  cut 
of  the  requii'ed  thickness.  The  article 
selected  is  then  to  be  well  washed  and 
dried,  and  thrown  for  a few  minutes  into 
a quantity  of  melted  simple  cerate,  or 
basilicon  ointment;  when  completely 
distended  and  thoroughly  charged  with 
the  liquid  ointment,  the  piece  of  sponge 
or  agaric  is  to  be  taken  out  and  laid 
between  two  slabs,  with  a heavy  weight 
sufficient  to  express  all  the  grease.  When 
• cold,  the  tent,  which  will  be  reduced  to 
the  thinness  of  paper  or  pasteboard,  is  to 
be  trimmed  with  a sharp  knife,,  and  cut 
into  slips  of  two,  three,  or  four  inches, 
or  to  sizes  to  fit  the  puncture  or ‘sinus 
into  which  one  of  the  pieces  is  to  be  passed. 
As  the  heat  of  the  part  melts  the  wax  or 
resin  of  the  ointment  that  binds  it 
together,  the  sponge  gradually  expands, 
forcing  open  the  wound,  which,  on  each 
dressing,  is  supplied  with  a thicker  piece 
of  tent,  till  the  part  is  dilated  sufficiently 
for  the  surgeon’s  purpose. 

TEEEBELLA. — One  of  the  imple- 
ments forming  the  set  of  trephining  instru- 
ments; a small  circular  saw,  like  the 
top  of  a patent  corkscrew,  used  for 
sawing  circular  pieces  of  bone  from  the 
skull  during  the  operation  of  trephining. 

T E E E B 1 N T H I N iE.  — Tuiqicntine, 
which  see. 

TEEES. — Bound.  The  name  of  two 
muscles  of  the  arm,  the  teres  major  and 
minor,  which,  springing  from  the  scapula, 
arc  inserted  into  the  humeims,  and  move 
the  ann  in  several  directions. 

TEEMS.  — A popular  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  perioilical  discharge  from  the 
uterus.  See  Womb,  and  other  headings. 
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TERRA. — Earth. 

TERRA  JAPONICA,  or  JAPANESE 
EARTH. — The  name  given  to  the  liquid 
extract  of  catechu. 

TERTIAN.  — An  intermittent  fever 
occurring  every  seventy-two  hours,  or 
third  day,  with  a clear  intermission  of 
forty-eight  hours. « See  Ague,  and  Inter- 
mittent Fever. 

TEST. — A term  used  by  chemists  for 
those  articles  which  have  the  property  of 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  another 
substance;  thus  starch  will  always  indicate 
or  detect  iodine,  in  whatever  manner  it 
may  be  combined,  by  the  blue  colour  it 
strikes  with  it ; and  iron  will  reveal  the 
presence  of  tannin  by  the  inky  black  it 
produces  : such  articles  are  called  tests. 

TESTA. — A shell.  Testa  preparata, 
prepared  shells,  or  prepared  chalk.  See 
Chalk. 

TESTES  CEREBRI. — A name  given 
by  anatomists  to  two  small  elevations  of 
the  brain,  so  called  from  their  fancied 
resemblance  to — 

TESTIS. — The  testicle.  The  testicles 
are  so  called  because  they  testify  or  wit- 
ness to  the  sex,  and  are  two  oblong  glan- 
dular bodies,  situated  one  in  each  scrotu)n, 
and  are  the  great  seminal  springs  of  the 
male.  Unlike  most  secreting  organs  of 
the  human  body,  -which  are  conglomerate 
masses,  made  up  of  an  immense  niunber 
of  granules  of  the  same  shape  and  cha- 
racter, the  testicles  are  mere  convolutions 
or  rollings  up  of  the  attenuated  spermatic 
cord,  each  organ  being  capable  of  being 
unravelled  into  several  hundred  yards  of 
length.  The  testicle,  in  fact,  is  but  the 
convoluted  or  rolled-up  extremity  of  the 
spermatic  vessels,  from  the  opposite  end 
of  whieh  proceeds  the  duct  or  tube  called 
the  vas  deferens,  which  carries  from  each 
testicle  the  fluid  secreted  in  the  organ, 
with  which  it  proceeds  under  the  bladder, 
receiving,  as  it  passes,  the  duct  from  the 
seminal  vesicle,  and  with  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side,  terminating  in  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra,  from  which,  by  the  mus- 
cles round  the  rectum,  it  is  at  the  proper 
moment  propelled  forward.  SccBladdee, 
Cut  OF;  and  Spermatic  Cord. 

From  their  exposed  position  the  testi- 
cles arc  liable  to  many  accidents,  which, 
from  their  highly  organized  state,  renders 
them,  when  mjured,  excessively  painful. 
Inflammation,  swelling,  and  sometimes 
effusion  is  the  consequence  of  such  acci- 
dents as  kicks,  bruises,  falls,  &c.,  and 
requires  very  prompt  treatment  by  rest, 
hot  fomentations,  or  leeches  and  cold 


lotions,  the  use  of  a suspensory  bandage, 
and  by  the  internal  employment  of  calo- 
mel and  Dover’s  powder.  For  the  special 
diseases  of  this  organ — hydrocele  and 
others — see  the  diseases  themselves. 

TETANUS. — We  have  already,  under 
Locked  J aw,  described  some  of  the  fear- 
ful results  of  this  state  of  rigid  spasra, 
known  generally  as  tetanus,  that  term 
being  strictly  confined  to  one  phase  of  the 
five  conditions  understood  by  the  name  of 
tetanus.  Those  five  are — trismus,  or 
spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  or  lock-jaw;  opisthotonos,  a con- 
traction of  the  posterior  muscles  of  the 
body,  bending  the  trunk  in  an  arch  back- 
wards ; emprosthotonos,  where  the  spasm 
forcibly  bends  the  trunk  forwards ; 
pleurosthotonos,  when  a convulsion  seizes 
either  the  muscles  of  the  right  or  left 
side,  and  violently  arches  the  body  to  the 
right  or  left  side ; and  lastly,  tetanus- 
proper,  where  every  muscle  of  the  body  is 
seized  with  one  imiversal  contraction ; the 
body,  inconsequence  of  both  sets  of  muscles 
being  affected,  remainingpcrfectly  straight- 

Strychnine  has  the  singular  property, 
when  taken  in  doses  of  poisonous  quantity, 
of  inducing  each  and  all  of  the  five  con- 
ditions of  tetanus ; on  this  account,  it  has 
been  employed  as  a remedial  agent  in  the  > 
disease  when  naturally  induced,  strychnia, 
with  the  hot  bath,  opium,  and  electricity, 
being  the  most  reliable  means  we  possess 
of  overcoming  the  rigid  spasm  that  cha- 
racterizes this  formidable  disease,  which  can  » 
only  be  .effectually  treated  in  an  hospital. 

TETTER. — There  are  two  varieties  of 
this  cutaneous  disease,  one  the  dry  tetter, 
the  other  the  running  tetter,  each  be- 
longing to  a different  genus  in  the  dis- 
eases of  the  skin ; the  latter  appertaining 
to  the  order  of  pustular  eruptions,  and 
the  former,  the  most  general,  to  that  of 
the  scaly  or  squamotis. 

The  treatment  in  dry  tetter  requires- 
a farinaceous  diet,  mercurial  purgativc-s 
such  as  grey  powder  and  rhubarb,  with 
sulphate  of  potass  or  bicai'bonate  of 
potass,  two  or  three  times  a day,  the 
warm  bath,  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  hy- 
driodate  of  potass.  See  Skin,  Diseases 
OF.  The  wet  sheet,  or  cold-water  cure,  is 
often  of  signal  benefit  in  this  order  ol 
cutaneous  diseases.  See  Htdropatiiy. 

THALMI  NEIWORUM.  The  name 
of  two  prominences  situated  in  the  lateral 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  commencemeut 
of  the  two  optic  nerves. 

TIIEBAIOA.— An  old  medical  name 
for  opium;  tinctura  thebaicce,  laudanumv 
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THEINE. — An  active  vegetable  prin- 
:ple,  extracted  from  tea. 
■'THEEAPEUTICS.— The  science  of 
; terapeutics,  as  the  name  implies,  treats 
‘ the  cure  and  palliation  of  diseases.  In 
5 3 widest  sense  it  comprises  all  knowledge 
ihich  has  an  immediate  bearing  upon 
;;iis  important  object — the  knowledge  of 
> sease  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  vii’tues 

■ remedies  on  the  other. 

The  application  of  this  knowledge  in 
dividual  cases  constitutes  the  art  of 
-•aling.  There  is  a general  and  special 
r.erapeutics,  but  as  this  subject  is  too 
leoretical  for  a work  of  this  natui’e, 
e must  be  content  with  leaving  it  un- 
^ ’oached,  and  satisfy  ourselves  with  merely 
,-ating  w'hat  the  science  professes  to  be. 
THEEIACA. — Treacle;  a thick,  tenu- 
ous, dark-coloured  syrup  or  electuary; 

: medical  compoimd  given  as  an  antidote 
:.;ainst  poisons,  and  to  cure  the  bites  and 
ings  of  animals,  venomous  insects,  and 
i ptiles. 

:THEEM.Si. — Hot  or  warm  baths. 
THEEMAL  SPEINGS.— Hot  saline 
rrings  or  spas.  See  Waters,  Mineral, 

' Spis. 

THEEMOMETEE.— A scientiHc  in- 
r niment  for  measuring  the  amount  of 
‘::at  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  proportion 
free  caloric  contained  in  all  bodies. 

I veral  instruments  for  the  same  purpose, 

1 .t  arranged  upon  ditferent  scales,  are  in 
neral  use  over  Europe.  That  adopted 
this  counti’y  is  the  meter  invented  by 
uhrenheit,  whose  name  it  beai’s,  and, 

1 :e  the  others,  is  composed  of  a thin  glass 
' be,  with  a bulb  filled  with  mercurj',  the 
: agth  of  the  tube  being  graduated  to 
rrespoud  with  a card  divided  into  scales 
degrees,  the  starting  point  being 
i irked  at  32,  zero,  or  freezing  point,  and 
e maximupaor  top  212,  the  boiling  point 
’ water.  The  intermediate  space  is  equally 

■ vided  into  degrees,  with  four  particular 
-Jications,  — temperate,  summer  heat, 

)od  heat,  and  fever  heat. 

THIGJI. — The  first  portion  of  the 
ver  extremity,  which  extends  from  the 
. D joint  to  the  knee,  and  consists  of  the 

■ nur  or  thigh  bone,  and  the  muscles, 
rves,  vessels,  and  integuments  which 
rround  and  cover  it.  For  the  injuries 
which  the  thigh  is  liable,  see  Fracture, 
iipture,  and  Wounds,  which,  from  the 
sition  of  the  artery,  are  often  dangerous 
icn  they  occur  in  this  locality. 

H'HORACIC  DUCT.-The  name  given 
anatomists  to  the  great  nutrient  trunk 
the  body.  This  vessel,  which  rises 
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from  the  receptaculum  chyli,  behind  the 
abdominal  viscera,  runs  up  through  the 
abdomen  and  thorax,  at  the  side  of  the 
spinal  column,  tUl  it  reaches  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra,  when  it  tmms  and  ter- 
minates in  the  right  subclavian  vein,  its 
contents  being  carried  by  the  descending 
vena  cava  to  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  to  be  converted  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  in  the  lungs  into  new  arterial 
blood,  and  thus  replenish  the  waste  of  the 
body.  See  Absorption,  Digestion, 
Chyle,  &c. 

THORAX. — The  chest,  the  upper  part 
of  the  trunk,  the  bony  case  in  which  are 
contained  the  organs  of  respiration  and 
ch’culation.  The  thorax  is  bounded  above 
by  the  neck,  and  below  by  the  abdomen, 
being  cut  off  from  the  first  by  the  clavicu- 
lar bones  and  the  plem-a,  and  from  the 
second  by  the  diaphragm.  The  thorax  is 
composed  of  the  twelve  dorsal  vertebree 
behind,  the  sternum  and  its  ensiform 
cartilage  in  front ; by  the  seven  true  and 
five  false  ribs  on  either  side;  and  shut 
in  and  surrounded  by  the  intercostal  and 
spinal  muscles,  and  the  usual  bloodvessels, 
nerves,  lymphatics,  and  integuments ; 
and  in  the  female  by  the  mammary 
glands.  Within,  the  thoi-ax  is  lined 
thi-oughout,  and  all  its  organs  invested,  by 
a thin  serous  membrane,  called  the  pleura, 
a shut  sac,  the  same  as  the  Peritoneum, 
which  see. 

The  thorax  contains  the  heart  and  its 
bag,  the  pericardium,  the  lungs,  part  of 
the  windpipe,  bronchial  tubes,  the  aorta, 
and  the  two  great  veins,  the  vence  cavcB ; 
besides  these,  it  gives  passage  to  the 
gullet,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  several  im- 
portant nerves,  and  in  the  foetus  to  the 
thymus  gland. 

THOEN- APPLE  (the  Datura  stra- 
monium.)— The  medical  projierties  of  this 
article,  and  the  uses  to  vvhicli  the  plant  is 
now  put,  have  been  already  explained, 
under  the  name  by  which  it  is  most 
generally  known.  Stramonium,  which  see. 

THREAD- WORMS.— See  Worms. 

THEOAT. — This  term,  though  used 
vaguely  to  exi)ress  the  whole  neck,  from 
the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  top  of  the 
thorax,  is  in  general  employed  merely  to 
designate  the  two  passages  of  the  gullet 
and  tho' windpipe. 

The  diseases  and  accidentsto  which  these 
parts  are  liable  have  either  been  already 
treated,  or  will  bo  so,  under  their  respec- 
tive heads.  Inllammatioii,  sore  throat, 
croup,  and  diphtheria,  the  most  important, 
will  be  found  in  their  proper  places. 
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THEOAT,  PUTELD  SOEE.— The 
symptoms  of  this  disease  are  in  its  earlier 
stages  precisely  analogous  to  those  of 
typhus  fever,  with  the  addition  of  stiff 
neck,  flushed  face,  red  eyes,  hoarseness, 
sore  throat,  nausea,  thirst,  vomiting,  and 
sometimes  diarrhoea.  The  tongue,  mouth, 
gums,  and  fauces,  as  far  as  can  be  seen, 
are  all  of  a vivid  red  colour'.  The  redness 
soon  deepens  in  colour,  and  in  a few  days 
the  palate  is  covered  with  brown  or  black 
spots,  the  tongue  with  a thick,  dark  fur, 
and  the  inside  of  the  mouth  dotted  with 
small  vesicles,  while  a thin  acid  fluid  oozes 
from  the  nose  and  mouth,  corroding  the 
places  on  which  it  falls.  The  pulse  is 
small,  weak,  and  irregular,  and  a scarlet 
eruption  breaks  out  over  the  body,  which, 
after  a few  days,  disappears  by  desqua- 
mation, leaving  the  skin  of  a brown 
colour ; a foetid  odour  is  exhaled  from  the 
mouth,  and  the  body  presents  all  the 
characteristics  of  a putrid  or  typhoid 
fever.  Putrid  sore  throat  and  malignant 
scarlatina  are  now  regarded  as  the  same 
disease,  being  followed  by  the  same 
sequelcB  as  scarlet  fever. 

The  TREATMENT  in  this  disease  consists, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  preventing  the 
tendency  to  gangrene  by  strengthening 
the  system  by  means  of  wine,  tomes  (such 
as  quinine,  ammonia,  bark),  and  a nutri- 
tious diet;  secondly,  in  promoting  the 
separation  of  the  sloughs  from  the  tnroat 
by  astringent  and  stimulating  gargles  and 
washes;  and  thirdly,  in  restoring  the  health 
of  the  patient  after  the  dropsy  that 
generally  supervenes,  by  tonics,  exercise, 
and  change  of  air  and  scene. 

THEUSH  {Aphtha). — This,  though 
considered  as  one  of  the  juvenile  diseases 
to  which  infancy  is  especially  liable,  is 
by  no  means  unknown  to  adult  age,  and 
one  which  not  unfrequently  attacks  both 
persons  in  mid-life,  and  those  of  very 
advanced  years;  indeed,  there  is  a very 
popular  belief,  and  one  most  potently 
credited  by  old  women  and  nurses,  that 
every  person  must,  at  some  time  between 
their  birth  and  death,  have  an  attack  of 
thrush,  and  the  longer  the  visitation  is 
delayed,  so  much  the  worse  is  the  patient’s 
chance  of  recovery.  Though  thrush  is  a 
disease  apparently  confined  to  the  mouth, 
it  in  reality  extends  along  the  whole  ali- 
mentary canal ; the  rectum  and  anus  being 
m most  cases  ns  thickly  covered  with 
minute  ulceration  as  the  lips  and  mouth. 

fact  will  servo  to  explain  why  it  is 
that  infants  sufi'er  so  severely  under  an 
attack  of  this  disease ; and  why  aged 


people  so  frequently  succumb  to  the  great 
constitutional  disturbance  it  entails. 

The  SYMPTOMS  or  characteristics  of 
thrush  are  great  heat,  thirst,  and  restless- 
ness, followed  after  a few  days,  or  only  a 
few  hours,  by  an  eruption  of  small  white 
specks  or  minute  blains,  either  single,  or 
very  soon  becoming  confluent ; these 
specks  first  appear  on  the  tongue  and 
gums,  extending  quickly  to  the  Hps,  cheeks, 
palate,  fauces,  and  uvula;  and  if  the 
throat  is  more  closely  examined,  descend- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ; the  erup- 
tion in  all  probability  advancing  at  once 
along  the  gullet,  over  the  stomach,  and  so 
on,  till  the  entire  length  of  the  bowels  is 
equally  visited.  The  first  stage  of  this 
disease  is  not  always  evident  to  the  sight, 
the  original  crop  of  minute  pimples  being 
too  small  to  be  noticed  unless  the  finger 
is  passed  over  the  lips  and  cheeks,  when 
the  hard  elevated  pimples  may  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  beneath  the  lining  membrane. 
The  second  stage,  or  that  of  ulceration,  is 
the  condition  described  above,  and  the 
form  in  which  the  disease  is  first  perceived. 
After  a time  a glutinous  mucus  is  dis- 
charged from  the  centre  of  each  aphtha, 
which  forms  a thick  white  crust  adhering 
with  the  tenacity  of  glue  to  each,  and 
eventually  dropping  off,  but  without 
leaving  any  indentation  or  eschar  behind. 
There  is  from  the  first  great  difficulty  to 
masticate  or  swallow,  and  the  oppression 
at  the  chest  and  laboured  respiration  arc 
most  conspicuous ; the  breath  is  hot  and 
feverish,  and  the  evacuations  unhealthy, 
crude,  relaxed,  and  foetid,  and  the  water 
high  in  colour  and  scanty  in  quantity ; the 
pain  in  the  mouth  during  the  course  of 
the  disease  is  always  extremely  trying  and 
severe. 

If  the  child  should  be  suckling  at  the 
time,  the  mother  or  nurse  must  be  very 
cautious  in  her  diet,  and  take  especial  care 
to  keep  her  nipples  well  washed  and  dried 
after  each  suckling,  or  she  will  soon  have 
them  raw  and  painful. 

The  TREATMENT  foT  an  adult  in  a case 
of  thrush  should  commence  with  a warm 
bath,  one  of  the  following  powders  three 
times  a day,  and  half  an  ounce  of  castor 
oil  every  morning  or  every  second  morn- 
ing, with  the  employment  of  one  of  the 
following  lotions,  to  bo  used  as  a gargle 
and  wash  for  the  mouth,  twice  a day. 

l^owders. — Take  of — 

I’owdcred  rhubarb  . • 30  grams, 

drey  powder  . . . .12  grains. 

Carbonate  of  soda.  _ . . dO  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six 
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Lotion  ^0. 1. — Take  of — 

Borax  , drachm. 

Honey 2 drachms. 

Dissolve  in  water  eight  ounces.  Mix. 
To  be  used  as  a gargle  twice  a day. 

Lotion  No.  2. — Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  potass  . . draclim. 

Rose  water  ....  8 ounces. 
Dissolve  and  use  as  above. 

The  diet  in  aU  cases  must  be  light  and 
farinaceous,  and  the  beverage  of  the  most 
simple  description.  The  treatment  for 
I.NFANTS,  when  the  disease  is  slight,  will 
seldom  demand  more  than  a little  mild 
aperient,  such  as  the  powders  prescribed 
below,  the  warm  bath,  and  one  of  the  above 
lotions,  made  of  half  the  strength  there 
given,  to  be  used  to  wash  the  mouth,  as 
hereafter  explained. 

Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  30  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb . . 9 grains. 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 18  grains. 

Slix,  and  divide  into  nine  powders ; one  to 
be  given  twice  a day  to  an  infant  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  months  old.  If  the 
infant  is  under  twelve  months,  the  above 
quantities  are  to  be  divided  into  twelve 
powders,  and  given  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  when  the  child  exceeds  a year  and 
a half,  the  above  quantities  are  to  be 
divided  into  six  or  four  powders,  according 
to  the  strength  and  age. 

A piece  of  hnt  is  to  be  securely  tied 
round  the  end  of  a penholder,  and  the 
mop  thus  made  dipped  into  either  of  the 
No.  1 or  2 lotions,  weakened  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  child’s  mouth  dabbed  with 
it  twice  a day.  It  is  customary  to  2>re- 
scribe  a mixture  made  with  powdered 
borax  and  honey,  with  which  to  smear 
the  child’s  mouth  in  thrush;  but  the 
rough  particles  of  the  borax  so  prepared 
cause  so  much  pain,  that  we  consider  the 
lotion  No.  1 as  a much  more  humane  and 
an  equally  efficacious  mode  of  employing 
both,  so  long  as  the  mouth  is  well  wetted 
with  the  lotion. 

When  the  thrush  is  severe,  in  addition 
to  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  magnesia,  soda,  and  rhubarb 
powders,  and  of  the  lotion,  the  following 
mixture  is  to  bo  given  to  the  infant  or 
child  every  six  hours.  Take  of — 

Mucilage 2 drachms. 

Castor  oil 3 drachms. 

Liquor  of  potass  . . 4 drops. 

Simple  syrup  ....  2 drachms'. 

Water enough  to 

make  2 ounces. 

Laudanum  ....  8 drops. 
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Mix,  and  make  an  emulsion.  Half  a tea- 
spoonful to  be  given  to  an  infant  from  six 
to  twelve  months  old,  a teaspoonful  to  a 
child  from  one  to  two  years  of  age,  gra- 
dually increasing  the  quantity  up  to  a 
dessertspoonful  for  a child  of  six  years 
old. 

When  the  diarrhoea  is  severe,  a few 
grains  of  the  comjiound  chalk  powder — ■ 
from  5 to  15  grains,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  child — may  be  given  with  benefit ; 
or  10  grains  of  the  aromatic  confection, 
rubbed  down  with  a dessertspoonful  of 
water,  may  be  taken  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  the  symptoms  run  high,  and  there 
is  much  fever,  and  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance is  severe,  more  active  measures 
will  be  necessary ; but  what  those  should 
be  must  depend  upon  the  symptoms  that 
present  themselves.  Sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  the  disease  assumes  a gangrenous 
character;  when  such  is  the  case,  wine, 
tonics,  beef  tea,  and  stimulants  will  be  re- 
quired to  counteract  the  consequent  de- 
bility ; care,  however,  must  be  taken  that 
the  brown  crust  occasionally  seen  on  the 
aphthcB,  and  caused  by  the  escape  of  blood 
from  the  ulcerated  surface,  is  not  con- 
founded with  gangrene,  as  in  that  case 
such  treatment  would  be  highly  danger- 
ous. The  new  theory  of  Dr.  Jenner,  that 
aphthea  is  of  vegetable  origin,  and  de- 
pends upon  a fungus  growing  on  each 
ulcer,  has  done  much  to  enlighten  the  pro- 
fession on  the  history  of  this  disease,  while 
his  discovery  that  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
generated  by  the  saliva  acting  on  sulphate 
of  potass,  destroys  the  vegetable  growth, 
has  enabled  him  to  treat  thrush  with  a 
degree  of  confidence  and  success  liitherto 
unknown.  When  aphtha}  appear  during 
a chronic  disease  of  long  standing,  they 
are  regarded  as  a sign  of  a near  and  fatal 
termination. 

THUS. — The  resin  called  frankincense; 
a superior  kind  of  rosin,  of  a yellowish- 
white  colour,  and  now  only  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes. 

THYME  {Oriffamim), — A well-known 
aromatic  culinary  herb,  which,  from  the 
largo  quantity  of  stimulating  essential  oil 
it  contains,  has  been  much  used  in  medi- 
cine as  an  embrocation  in  cases  of  severe 
or  obstinate  sprains.  The  only  prepara- 
tion of  thyme  used  in  medicine  is  the  oil 
(oloum  ori(/ani'j,  which,  combined  with 
harlsborn  and  od,  and  turpentine,  in  equal 
proportion,  yields  a very  strong  and  cfiec- 
tivo  liniment. 

TFIY^MIOSIS. — Another  name  for  the 
African  disease,  the  yaws. 
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THYMUS. — The  name  of  a small  gland 
found  in  the  anterior  medestina  of  the 
thorax,  in  the  foetal  infant,  but  which  as 
soon  as  respii-ation  commences,  collapses 
and  rapidly  disappears.  Neither  anato- 
mists nor  physiologists  have  yet  discovered 
a satisfactory  theory  for  the  duty  this 
organ  performs  in  foetal  life ; all  that  we 
really  know  of  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
always  present  in  the  foetus,  and  never  in 
the  adult,  entu’ely  disappearing  a few 
weeks  after  birth. 

THYKOID,  or  Shield-shaped. — The 
name  of  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the  thi-oat. 
The  thyroid  cartilage  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  pieces  forming  the  larynx,  or  organ  of 
voice.  This  cartilage  is  composed  of  two 
pieces,  which,  joining  in  front  at  a sharp 
angle,  sweep  round  each  side  of  the  organ, 
forming  what  is  called  the  wings,  or  ala ; 
it  is  the  prominence  in  front,  where  the 
two  side  pieces  join,  which  is  known  as  the 
2>omum  Adami,  or  Adam’s  apple.  The 
thyroid  cartilage  has  an  intimate  connec- 
tion, by  various  muscles,  with  all  the  other 
cartilages  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  larynx,  which  receive  such  names  as  the 
thyro-hyoideus,  tliyro-epiqlottideus,  and 
thyro-arytenoideus.  See  Digestion,  De- 
glutition, cut,  and  Laetnx. 

TIBIA. — The  largest  of  the  two  bones 
of  the  leg,  and  with  its  companion,  the 
fibula,  completing  the  knee  and  ankle 
joint.  Two  muscles  rise  from  the  tibia, 
whose  duty  is  to  bend  the  tarsus,  or  ankle, 
and  these  are  called  the  tibialis  anticus, 
and  tibialis  posticus  ; the  same  name  has 
also  been  applied  to  the  artery  and  nerve 
of  the  part. 

TIC-DOULOUREUX,  or  a painful 
spasm ; a name  given  by  French  physicians 
to  an  aggravated  condition  of  neuralgia, 
affecting  the  nerves  of  the  whole  or  one- 
half  of  the  face  or  head.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  disease  is  that  it  commences  rrithout  a 
moment’s  warning,  seizing  on  the  nerves 
of  the  face  ivith  the  most  violent  pain,  and 
continuing  for  an  indefinite  time  to  torture 
the  patient  with  the  most  excruciating 
agony,  frequently  terminating  as  suddenly 
as  it  came  on,  though  sometimes  gra- 
dually subsiding  in  its  intensity.  Branches 
of  the  6th  pair,  or  trifacial  nerves,  are  the 
parts  generally  attacked,  especially  the 
supra  and  infra  orbital,  and  the  maxil- 
lary branch,  and  a line  drawn  from  the 
(icntre  of  the  ej'cbrow  in  a straight  line  to 
the  lower  jaw  will  cover  the  three  points 
where  the  pain  is  usually  felt  most  agoniz- 
ing ; a filament  from  each  branch  escaping 
on  to  the  face  by  three  small  apertures. 


— one  above  the  brow,  the  other  under  the 
orbit,  and  the  third  midway  between  the 
chin  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  This  most 
distressing  disease  generally  attacks  those 
whose  digestive  organs  are  faulty,  select- 
ing rather  the  weakly  than  the  robust, 
and  those  whose  constitutions  have  been 
much  deranged  by  a long  residence  in  a 
warm  climate,  and  more  particularly  those 
who  have  suffered  much  from  wounds  and 
injuries  to  the  head ; in  fact,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  remote  inducement,  an  im- 
healthy  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is 
in  all  cases  the  immediate  cause  of  an 
attack  of  this  disease ; however  much  the 
nervous  system  may  be  or  has  been  irri- 
tated, it  is  to  some  derangement  of  the 
bowels,  or  to  the  presence  of  some  crudity 
in  the  stomach,  that  this  dreaded  enemy  is 
to  be  attributed,  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
may  attack  the  patient  without  a premoni- 
tory symptom,  may  rack  him  for  hours  with 
arigid  spasm  of  the  nerves  and  a convulsive 
twitching  of  the  facial  muscles,  or  it  may 
only  endure  for  a few  minutes  and  not 
recur  for  weeks  or  months,  or  it  may 
revisit  him  at  every  change  of  the  wind 
to  the  east,  or  it  may  become  periodical, 
and  recur  at  regular  intervals,  like  an 
ague. 

The  Treatment. — In  all  cases  where 
the  pain  can  be  endured  for  some  time,  to 
allow  of  the  action  of  aperient  medicine, 
the  treatment  should  commence  by  giving 
one  or  two  of  the  compound  nssafeetida 
pills,  and  if  there  is  any  acidity  in  the 
stomach,  by  ordering  a draught  composed 
of  30  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potass,  or 
carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a wine- 
glassful  of  camphor  water,  with  1 drachm 
of  the  aromatic  tincture ; this  draught  to 
be  repeated  every  six  or  eight  hours  if 
necessary.  To  promote  digestion,  when  a 
want  of  tone  in  the  stomach  is  regarded 
as  an  exciting  cause,  a teaspoonful  of 
Gregory’s  powder,  with  5 grains  of  Co- 
lombo powder,  should  be  taken  in  a little 
peppermint  water  an  hour  before  each 
meal;  at  the  same  time,  care  should  bo 
taken  to  keep  the  skin  clean  and  healthy 
by  a warm  bath,  and  the  free  use  of  the 
llesh-brush.  When,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  state  of  the  mouth  and  gums 
and  the  condition  of  the  teeth  is  an  ex- 
citing cause,  the  evil  should  bo  at  once 
remedied  ; the  teeth,  if  necessary,  scaled, 
the  decayed  and  irritating  stumps  re- 
moved, and  a wash  of  borax  and  water, 
with  tincture  of  myrrh,  freely  used  with 
the  tooth-brush  to  clean  the  teeth  and 
crums.  Such  are  the  means  and  precau- 
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tions  which  should  be  employed  in  the 
intervals  of  attack,  or  when  the  pain  will 
allow  of  their  being  adopted,  to  prepare 
the  body  to  resist  a renewed  attack  of  the 
disease.  "When,  however,  the  paroxysm 
is  on,  and  the  patient  almost  distracted 
with  his  suffering,  and  there  is  no  time 
to  wait  for  the  action  of  the  aperient 
medicine,  relief  to  the  symptom  must 
he  found  first  — and  the  pain  abated 
before  the  doctor  troubles  himself  about 
the  disease. 

TIGLIUM  {Croton  tiffin). — The  bo- 
tanical name  of  the  croton  oil  plant.  This 
powerful  and  well-known  medicinal  plant 
is  a native  of  the  East  Indies  and  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  has  long  been  regarded  not  only  as  a 
valuable  remedy  for  dropsy,  but  the 
natives  esteem  it  as  a certain  antidote  for 
the  bite  of  venomous  reptiles.  The  root, 
leaves,  and  indeed  every  part  of  the  plant 
is  highly  drastic,  and  acts  most  powerfully 
on  the  bowels ; it  is  from  the  seeds,  how- 
ever, that  the  article  used  in  medicine,  the 
oil  {oleum  tiffin),  is  obtained, — an  article 
so  active  in  its  operation  that  one  drop 
placed  on  the  tongue,  or  given  in  the  form 
of  a pill,  will  in  a few  hours  act  on  the 
alimentary  canal  as  a powerful  drastic 
purgative,  producing  copious  watery  eva- 
cuations; hence  its  singular  efficacy  in 
cases  of  dropsy.  Besides  its  purgative 
property,  croton  oil  possesses  that  of  an 
irritating  stimulant,  and  will,  if  rubbed  on 
the  body  in  any  part  where  the  skin  is 
thin,  produce  a crop  of  pimples  or  vesicles 
filled  with  a lymph-like  water,  exactly  re- 
sembling those  produced  by  tartar  emetic. 
When  mixed,  however,  with  olive  oil,  as 
in  the  linimentum  crotonis,-\t  acts  as  a 
stimulating  liniment  in  cases  of  old  rheu- 
matic pains.  The  dan;jcr  of  affecting  the 
stomach,  however,  and  inducing  an  ex- 
cessive action  on  the  bowels,  deters  most 
medical  men  from  using  it  as  an  external 
remedy.  Croton  oil,  like  mezercon,  pro- 
duces a hot,  buming  sensation  in  the 
throat,  which  is  apt  to  excite  sickness  and 
vomiting.  When  taken  in  excess,  the 
oil  acts  as  an  irritating,  corrosive  poison. 
The  dose  of  croton  oil  as  a purgative  is 
from  one-half  to  2 drops.  A preparation 
has  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  the 
I’harmacopoeia  called  croton  soap  {sapn 
tiffin),  said  to  be  less  irritating  and  nau- 
seous than  the  oil,  the  dose  of  which  is 
from  1 to  3 grains. 

TIME.  §co  Watch. 

TIN  {Stannum). — This  well-known 
metal  is  of  a white,  silvery  colour,  sncci- 
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fically  light,  soft,  and,  like  lead,  easily  fused 
or  melted,  and  is  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  Cornwall.  It  is  extensively 
used  in  the  arts,  and  by  its  combinations 
produces  bronze,  bell-metal,  gun-metal, 
and  pewter;  while  with  mercury  it  forms 
the  amalgam  used  for  silvering  looking- 
glasses.  Tin  is  never  used  in  medicine  as 
an  internal  remedy,  except  in  the  form  of 
the  raspings  or  granules  of  the  pure  metal, 
called  yjMZwts  stanni,  and  that  is  only  given 
as  a vermifuge,  to  kill  the  round  worms  of 
children.  See  W orms.  A chloride  of  tin 
is  used  as  a disinfecting  agent,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  most  powerful  article  of  that 
nature  we  possess. 

TINCiE  OS. — A name  given  by  sur- 
geons to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  or  os 
uteri,  the  former  name  being  applied  to 
that  portion  of  the  uterus  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  the  mouth  of  the 
tench  {tinea), 

TINCAL. — The  name  given  to  the  im- 
pure borax,  as  originally  imported. 

TINCTURE. — A medical  preparation, 
generally  madeby  macerating  roots,  barks, 
leaves,  or  gum-resins  for  seven  or  fourteen 
days  in  proof  spirits,  and  then  filtering  the 
menstnium.  Some  tinctures,  however,  arc 
made  with  pure  spirits  of  wine,  or  alcohol, 
such  as  the  tinctures  of  benzoin,  mynffi, 
tolu,  and  camphor ; the  ingredients  enter- 
ing into  each,  being  pure  resins,  can  only 
be  dissolved  or  taken  up  by  a spirit  at  50 
or  64)  degrees  over  proof.  Eor  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  may  wish  to  know 
at  a glance  the  most  important  action  of 
each  tinctui’c,  with  its  adult  dose,  we  have 
arranged  alphabetically  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  simple  and  the  compound, 
and  those  made  with  spirits  of  wine. 

Simple. 

TIjrCTtrRES.  USES.  DOSE. 

Aconite  . . Sedative  . . . 5 to  10  drops-. 

Aloes  . . .Purgative  . . 1 to 8 drachms. 

Assafcotida  . Antispasmodic  . 20  to  00  drops. 
Belladonna  . Narcotic  . . . 6 to  10  drops. 

Calumba  . .Stomachic  . . 1 to  2 drachms. 

Cantharides  . Diuretic  . . . 15  to  30  drops. 

Capsicum  . Stomachic  . .6,  10,  or  15 

drops. 

Cardamoms  . Carminative  . . 1 to  2 drachm.'!. 
Castor  . . Antispasmodic  . 30  to  GO  drops. 
Catecliu  . . Astringent  . . IJ  drachm. 

Colchicum  . Purgative  and 

diuretic  . . 20  to  00  drops. 

Cubebs  . .Diuretic  . . . 1 to 2 drachms. 

Digitalis  . . Sedative  . . .20  to  10  drops. 

Galls  . . . Astringent  . . 30  drops. 

Gentian  . . Stomachic  . . 2 dracinns. 

Ginger  . . Carminative  . . 20  to  40  drops. 

Hops  . . .Stomachic  . . 1 to  2 drachms, 

llyoscyamus.  Sedative  ...  30  drops. 
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TINCTURES.  USES.  DOSE. 

Iodine  . . . Stimulant  . . 10  to  30  drops. 

Jalap  . . .Purgative  , . 2 to  4 drachms. 

Kino  . . . Astringent  . . 30  to  90  drops. 

Lobelia  . . Tonic  . . . . 20  to  30  drops. 

Myrrh  . . Stimulant  . . 30  drops. 

Opium  (Lttjt- 

danum) . .Narcotic  . . . 20  to  25  drops. 
Orange  peel . Stomachic  . . 1 to  2 draclims. 
SquiUs  . . Expectorant  and 

diuretic  . . . 10  to  30  drops. 
Tolu  . . . Expectorant . . 20  to  30  drops. 

■ Compound. 

TINCTURES.  USES.  DOSE. 

Aloes  . . . Emmenagogue  . 30  to  60  drops. 
Bark  . . . Tonio  . . . . 1 to  2 drachms. 
Benzoin  . . Expectorant  and  30  drops  to  2 

Stimulant  . . drachms. 

Camphor(Pa- 

regoric)  . Expectorant . . 1 to  3 drachms. 
Cardamoms  . Stomachic  and 

cordial  . . . 2 to  4 drachms. 
Castor  . . Antispasmodic  . 30  to  90  drops. 
Cinnamon,  or 
Aromatic 

tincture  . Stimulant  . . 1 to  2 drachms. 
Gentian  . . Tonic  . . . . 1 to  2 drachms. 
Guaiaoum  . Stimulant  . . 30  to  60  drops. 

Iron  . . . Tonic  . . . . 15  to  40  drops. 

Lavender  . Antispasmodic  . 30  to  60  drops. 
Ehubarb  . .Purgative  . . 4to6di’achms. 
Senna  . . . Purgative  . . 4 drachms. 
Yalerian  . . Antispasmodic  . 30  to  60  drops. 

TINEA  CAPITIS.— The  disease 
known  as  Scald-head. 

TINNITUS  AURIUM.— A medical 
term  for  a ringing  in  the  ears,  a symptom  of 
certain  conditions  of  fever ; also  of  a con- 
gested state  of  the  brain,  indigestion,  and 
other  stomachic  affections.  See  Singing 
IN  THE  Ears. 

TISSUES. — A name  given  hy  anato- 
mists to  the  primary  textures  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  fibrous,  cellular,  and  mucous 
tissues. 

TOBACCO  {Nicotiana  tabacum). — This 
well-known  plant,  originally  brought  from 
America  in  the  sixteenth  centmy,  and 
now  cultivated  in  every  part  of  the  world 
where  enough  simshine  and  moisture  can 
be  found  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  is  uni- 
versally consumed  by  people  of  all  nations, 
creeds,  and  colours,  by  the  civilized  and 
the  savage.  Though  possessed  of  strong 
narcotic  and  sialogoguo  principles,  and 
belonging  botanically  to  an  order — Sola- 
MflcecB— that  yields  many  esculent  and 
medicinal  plants,  the  tobacco  is  hardly 
ever  used  in  medicine,  a result  attributable 
entirely  to  the  violent  nature  of  its  action 
on  the  system.  The  only  preparations  of 
the  plant  ever  employed  in  practice  are 
the  wine  {yinum  tabaci),  and  the  injection 


{enema  tabaci) ; the  latter  being  only 
used  where  it  is  desirous  to  overcome 
muscular  resistance  and  relax  the  frame, 
as  m cases  of  rupture  and  difficult  disloca- 
tions. The  dried  leaves,  reduced  to  pow- 
der, are  sometimes  used  as  a snuff,  or 
errhine,  to  relieve  the  head  ia  certain 
nervous  affections.  The  narcotic  effect  of 
the  tobacco  depends  upon  a volatile  alka- 
loid principle  called  nicotin.  No  article 
to  which  man  ever  addicted  himself,  not 
even  alcohol,  has  been  so  abused  as  to- 
bacco, for  not  only  has  the  vice  of  its  in- 
temperate use  descended  to  boys  and 
absolute  children,  but  men  snuff,  smoke, 
and  chew  to  an  extent  that  has  already 
stamped  a nation  of  many  miUions  with 
all  the  characters  of  physical  decay ; but 
worse  even  than  this  wide-spread  infa- 
tuation, women  have  become  slaves  to 
the  odious  vice,  and  in  its  most  degraded 
form,  that  of  snuff  eating.  Taken  into 
the  stomach,  tobacco  acts  as  a narcotic 
poison,  and  demands  an  immediate  emetic, 
the  stomach-pump,  and  the  remedies  used 
for  a case  of  poisoning  by  opium.  See 
Smoking. 

TODDY. — A strong  fermented  spirit 
obtained  from  the  juice  or  sap  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm  tree  ; a beverage  which  is  either 
drunk  pure  or  mixed  with  the  fiery  com- 
pound called  arrack,  the  spirit  obtained 
from  rice. 

TOES,  DISLOCATION  OF  THE.— 
These  small  members  are  occasionally, 
though  not  often,  displaced,  either  at  their 
own  joints  or  from  their  metatarsal  bones. 
Whether  the  dislocation  is  upwards  or 
downwards,  the  same  treatment  is  neces- 
sary as  for  a similar  accident  to  the 
fingers ; either  by  simply  extending  the 
member  with  the  hands,  or  by  making  a 
loop  of  tape  over  the  next  joint,  and 
steadily  pulling  the  part  forward,  while 
another  person  grasps  the  foot  and  keeps 
it  stationary.  See  Dislocation. 

TOLU,  BALSAM  OF.— A semi-fluid, 
resinous  extract  or  exudation  of  the  South 
American  plant,  the  Mgrosjaermum  tolui- 
fei’um,  a highly  fragrant  and  aromatic 
balsam,  raucli  esteemed  in  medicine  on 
account  of  its  stimulating  and  expectorant 
qualities.  The  only  preparations  of  tolu 
ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  the 
tincture  {tinctnra  tolui)  and  the  syrup 
{sgru^nis  tolui),  which,  ns  additions  to 
cough  mixtures,  arc  often  of  considerable 
importance.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  is 
from  20  to  40  drops,  and  of  the  syrup 
from  2 to  4 drachms. 

TONGUE  {Ungua).—The  organ  of 
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speech  and  taste.  This  fleshy  and  im- 
portant member  is  composed  entirely  of 
two  sets  of  muscles,  which  meet  in  the 
centre  to  form  a line  of  separation.  The 
muscles  run  in  different  directions,  their 
fibres  being  disposed  in  layers,  each  set 
bound  to  the  other  by  cellular  tissue.  The 
tongue  is  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and 
the  cartilages  which  form  the  organ  of 
voice,  or  larynx,  and  to  the  fauces,  these 
attachments  giving  names  to  the  principal 
muscles,  as  glosso-hyoideus,  glosso-pha- 
rgngeus,  genio-liyo-glossus,  and  some 
others.  The  tongue  is  covered  by  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  a reflection 
of  the  skin,  but  entirely  altered  in  its 
character  as  it  crosses  the  lips,  becoming, 
directly  it  does  so,  a mucous  membrane. 
On  the  upper  sm*face  of  the  tongue 
this  membrane  or  skin  is  of  a dense,  com- 
pact texture,  with  a thin,  scarf-skin-like 
tissue  above  it,  allowing  the  papilla,  or 
elevations  of  the  branches  of  the  gustatory 
nerve,  to  appear  through  its  transparent 
tunic.  Below  the  tongue,  the  lining 
membrane  becomes  very  thin  and  loose, 
forming  the  bridle,  or  franum  lingui. 
The  lingual  or  ninth  pair  of  nerves  is 
distiibuted  on  the  muscles  of  the  tongue, 
to  endow  them  with  motion,  while  the 
gustatory  nerve,  or  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  endows  the  organ  with  taste,  and 
is  distributed  for  that  purpose  to  the 
papillae  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue. 
Erom  the  situation  of  the  organ,  and  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  stomach  by 
means  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  lines 
both  mouth  and  stomach,  the  tongue 
serves  the  piu^iose  of  a telegraph  to  that 
organ,  and  teaches  the  physician  who 
properly  notes  its  workings  many  of  the 
secret  functions  of  the  stomach,  by  the 
thickness  and  colour  of  the  fur  or  coating 
thrown  on  its  surface.  Before  describing 
the  different  conditions  of  the  tongue  in 
disease,  we  must  observe  that  even  in 
health  it  varies  very  mucli  in  shape, 
colour,  and  the  appearhnee  of  Us  fur  or 
coating;  thus,  in  the  morning,  with  the 
most  healthy,  the  tongue  is  often  covered 
with  a thin  white  fur  before  breakfast;  in 
others  it  is  coated  behind  and  clean  in 
front. 

Sroifs  OF  THE  Toxoue. — The  papilla) 
are  sometimes  elongated,  and  protrude 
through  the  fine  mucous  membrane,  and 
arc  often  covered  with  a white  fur,  ns  in 
cases  of  scarlet  fever.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  the  sjieckled  tongue,  and  is  a 
symptom  of  that  disease:  a similar  effect 
is  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of  acute 
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dyspepsia.  In  the  fii’st  stages  of  fevers 
the  tongue  is  generally  covered  with 
a white  fur ; the  same  in  catarrh,  inflam- 
matory fevers,  and  rheumatism.  In  the 
second  stage  of  fever  the  tongue  is 
coated  with  a deep  brown  fur,  the  organ 
becoming  moist  and  clean  as  the  mutation 
subsides.  In  sontie  cases  of  dyspepsia  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  a thick  white  fur 
over  the  back,  while  the  point  and  sides 
are  clean  and  red.  In  constipation  it  is 
sometimes  covered  entnely  with  a brown 
fui’,  at  others  it  appears  perfectly  clean, 
and  in  some  cases  of  a moist  glistening  red 
colour.  This  indication  is  almost  always  a 
sign  of  acidity  in  the  stomach,  as  a thick 
white-coated  tongue  is  of  inflammation  in 
some  mucous  tissue ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a yellow  coat  on  the  surface  of  the 
tongue  is  indicative  of  a biliary  affection. 
The  tongue,  like  other  organs,  is  liable  to 
inflammation  and  ulceration,  and  even  to 
cancer,  a disease  that  not  unfrequently 
attacks  both  the  tip  of  the  organ  and 
even  the  centre,  in  which  case  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  destroy  the  diseased 
portion  by  caustic,  cut  it  off  by  a ligature, 
or  remove  it  by  excision  wuth  the  knife. 
The  tongue  is  also  much  excited  by  par- 
ticular drugs,  causing  inflammation  and 
enlargement;  mercury,  antimony,  and 
copper  particularly  exert  an  action  on 
this  organ,  among  the  minerals,  while 
mezereon  and  pelletory,  among  the 
vegetables,  affect  it  in  a marked  degree. 
Though  medical  men  examine  the  tongue 
to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  ascertain  what 
amount  of  blood  is  circulating  in  the 
abdominal  viscera,  it  is  totally  impossible 
to  convey  anything  like  a perfect  idea  of 
all  the  shades  of  information  which  to  the 
practical  man  the  thickness,  colour,  and 
position  on  the  tongue  of  the  coat  or  fur 
indicates.  The  facts  already  stated  will, 
however,  convny  a general  idea  of  thb 
meaning  of  those  indications. 

TONGUE-TI  ED.— This  is  a terra  used 
when  a child  is  unable  to  move  its  tongue 
in  such  a manner  as  to  make  a perfect 
vacuum  of  its  moutli  when  grasping  its 
mother’s  nipple.  When  the  tongue  has 
free  motion,  and  with  the  lips  grasps  the 
nipple  firmly,  the  vacuum  made  is  com- 
plete, and  the  nipple  being  pulled  out, 
the  milk  flows  into  the  infant’s  mouth; 
when,  however,  the  motion  of  the  tongue 
is  confined,  the  infant  is  unable  to  secure 
the  organ  for  any  time,  the  vacuum  is 
imperfect,  and  only  occasional  driblets  of 
milk  aro  drawn  from  the  breast ; the  child. 
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iLi  petulant  irritation  dropping  the  nipple 
and  thi-owing  back  its  head,  expresses  its 
disappointment  in  querulous  cries.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  this  defect  arises  from 
muscular  deficiency  or  natural  malforma- 
tion ; the  cause,  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases, 
depending  on  the  lining  membrane,  where 
it  forms  a fold  under'  the  tongue,  and 
which,  being  attached  almost  to  the  tip 
of  the  organ,  thus  binds  it  down  by  the 
bridle,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  frajnum, 
preventing  all  but  the  most  limited 
motion.  In  such  a case  the  treatment 
is  very  simple,  and  the  cure  instantaneous  ; 
it  consists  in  merely  passing  the  limb  of  a 
sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors  through  the 
thin  skin  below  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  as 
near  the  external  margin  as  possible,  and 
nipping  it  apart.  To  do  this  simple 
operation  safely  and  properly,  the  nurse 
should  hold  the  child  on  her  lap,  and  the 
surgeon,  seated  before  her,  should  place 
the  back  of  the  infant’s  head  betw'een  his 
knees,  and,  making  the  child  cry,  watch 
his  opportunity  to  transfix  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  cut  the  mere  thread  of 
membrane  outwards,  and  then  place  the 
child  to  the  breast,  its  steady  drawing  of 
the  nipple  being  the  best  evidence  of  the 
success  of  the  operation.  As  the  renal 
artery  and  vein  are  in  close  proximity, 
the  operator  must  be  careful  that  he  does 
not  transfix  or  wound  either.  At  the  same 
time  he  must  be  careful  not  to  credit 
every  mother  or  nurse’s  assertion  that  a 
child  is  tongue-tied  till  he  has  satisfied 
himself  by  examination,  and  by  putting 
his  finger  into  its  mouth,  that  the  infant 
is  unable  to  grasp  with  its  tongue. 

TONICS. — A class  of  medicines  sup- 
posed to  give  tone  and  strength  to  the 
muscles  and  the  system  generally. 
Tonics  are  divided  into  the  mineral  and 
the  vegetable. 

Mineral  Tonics  are  copper,  silver, 
zinc,  iron,  the  mineral  acids,  nitric, 
muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  nitro-muriatic. 

Vegetable  Tonics. — These  are  cin- 
chona, quinine,  gentian,  Colombo,  quassia, 
camomile,  cascarilla,  and  all  the  bitter 
roots  and  barks.  Besides  these,  many  of 
the  purgatives,  such  as  rhubarb  and  aloes, 
act  as  tonics,  wlien  given  in  proper  doses 
and  judiciously  combined.  Among  the 
natural  tonics  are  to  be  included  air, 
exercise,  and  a full  dietary,  and  among 
the  assistant  agents,  animal  food,  wine, 
porter  or  stout,  and  cold  ablutions. 

TONSIL  S. — The  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  the  glands  contained  in  a 
fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth. 


and  which  form  on  either  side  the  pillars 
of  the  soft  palate,  or  the  fauces.  The 
tonsils,  properly  speaking,  are  two  small 
oval-shaped  glands,  one  on  each  side, 
enclosed  in  a fold  of  mucous  membrane, 
and  supposed  to  secrete  a salivary  fluid, 
though  their  proper  function  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  tonsils 
are  very  liable  to  a state  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation and  enlargement,  and  in  some 
instances  become  so  swollen  as  to  hang 
low  in  the  mouth,  and  very  seriously 
interfere  with  swallowing  and  breath- 
ing, and  almost  entirely  prevent  the 
patient  from  chewing.  Enlarged  or 
swollen  tonsils  are  always  attended  with 
what  is  called  sore  throat,  and  in  scrofu- 
lous constitutions  ai-e  repeatedly  in  a 
state  of  chronic  induration.  Sometimes, 
but  not  often,  the  tonsils  suppurate, 
when  there  is  great  difficulty  in  knowing 
in  which  direction  the  abscess  wdU  break, 
whether  inwards  into  the  mouth,  or  out- 
wardly on  the  neck.  In  cases  of  ordinary 
relaxation,  an  astringent  gargle  of  sage 
tea  and  vinegar,  or  of  logwood  and  alum, 
or  catechu  and  water,  or  an  infusion  of 
pomegranate  or  rose  leaves  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  will  generally  induce  a 
contraction ; but  when  they  are  red  and 
painful,  and  begin  to  swell  or  throb,  hot 
fomentations  or  poultices  of  bread  or  bran 
round  the  throat,  with  a little  cooling 
medicine  and  an  abstemious  diet,  are  the 
means  ,to  be  adopted.  In  ulceration  of 
the  tonsils,  and  in  obstinate  cases  of 
relaxation,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply 
the  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic  freely 
te  the  part,  but  in  such  diseases  a 
surgeon  should  be  at  once  consulted. 

TOOTHACHE.  — This  is  the  most 
trying  and  irritating  pain  to  which  the 
body  is  subject,  and  rendered  perhaps  tlic 
more  so  from  the  fact  of  the  apparent 
insignificance  of  fhe  cause.  As  we  have 
already  stated  under  Tic-douloureux,  tooth- 
ache is  a species  of  neuralgia,  caused  by 
the  air  or  some  particles  of  food  coming 
in  contact  with  the  nerve  of  the  tootli, 
the  tooth  itself  being  insensible.  The 
primary  cause  of  this  disease — when  not 
constitutional — is  neglect  of  the  teeth  by 
allowing  particles  of  food  to  remain  in 
them,  when,  as  they  decay,  the  acids 
generating  gradually  corrode  the  enamel, 
and  then  eat  through  the  bone  beneath, 
till  a small  opening  is  finally  made 
into  the  central  cavity,  when  the  nerve 
being  exposed  at  once  begins  to  suffer. 
When  decay  commences  in  one  tooth, 
it  is  observed  that  the  caries  usually 
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affects  tlie  opposite  one ; thus  caries  of 
the  first  molar  on  the  left  side  of  the 
louver  jaw  is  followed  by  caries  in  the 
corresponding  tooth  above,  or  the  opposite 
tooth  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  teeth  generally 
decaying  in  pairs.  The  teeatment  is 
divided  into  the  prophylactic  or  preven- 
tive, and  the  medical  and  surgical. 

Prophtlactic  Means. — These,  in  the 
first  place,  are  strict  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, keeping  the  teeth  always  well  washed 
with  a brush  and  tepid  water,  or  water 
with  a little  tincture  of  myrrh,  used 
at  least  once  a day.  Also  by  taking  a pill 
or  mild  dose  of  medicine  occasionally,  and 
keeping  the  bowels  from  becoming  costive, 
a very  common  indirect  cause  of  tooth- 
ache. Directly  any  speck  or  mark  is 
observable  on  a tooth,  a dentist  should  be 
employed  to  clear  it  out,  and  stop  or 
plug  up  the  cavity,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
access  of  any  irritation  to  the  nerve ; the 
same  plan  being  adopted  with  every  tooth 
on  which  any  sign  of  caries  shows  itself. 
As  the  accumulation  of  tartar  on  and 
around  the  neck  of  the  teeth  is  a frequent 
cause  of  decay,  the  dentist  should  be 
occasionally  employed  to  scale  the  teeth, 
or  remove  the  tartar  from  such  parts  as 
the  person  himself  is  unable  to  reach. 
Care  should  always  be  taken  never  to  put 
either  very  hot  or  extremely  cold  sub- 
stances in  the  mouth,  as  toothache  is  not 
unfrequently  induced  by  the  irritation 
consequent  on  such  a practice. 

Medical  Pemedies. — Almost  every 
drug  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  has  been  pre- 
scribed or  taken  in  the  hope  to  allay  the 
torment  of  this  nervous  pain  : the  articles 
enumerated  below  are  a few  only  of  those 
recommended,  but  they  are  such  as 
have  borne  the  test  of  experience.  Before 
referring  to  these,  it  is  our  duty  to  caution 
all  persons  affected  by  this  disease  never 
to  be  persuaded  to  apply  acids,  such  as 
vitriol,  spirits  of  salt,  or  aquafortis  to 
their  teeth,  and  never  to  use  the  essential 
oils,  such  as  oil  of  cMvcs,  cinnamon, 
thyme,  or  aniseed ; all  these,  both  acids 
and  oils,  arc  excessively  corrosive,  and  arc 
certain  not  only  to  increase  the  pain,  but 
more  or  less  sure  to  destroy  tlic  tooth,  if 
they  do  not  seriously  injure  the  adjoining 
ones. 

The  most  serviceable  remedies  are  lau- 
danum, creosote,  Friar’s  balsam,  and  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh;  a few  drops  of  either  of 
these  liquids  dropped  on  a piece  of  colton 
wool,  and  then  placed  in  the  decayed 
tooth,  the  same  being  repeated  two  or 
three  times  if  required.  A small  piece  of 
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opium,  about  a grain  in  weight,  is — if  the 
pain  is  unabated — to  be  moulded  into  the 
shape  of  a pill,  and  placed  in  the  decayed 
portion  of  the  tooth,  or  a small  fragment 
of  camphor  may  be  employed  in  the  same 
manner. 

Some  persons  use  tobacco  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  as  this  is  apt  to  produce  sick- 
ness, it  is  not  so  suited  for  the  end  in 
view.  When  the  toothache  continues  for 
some  days,  with  only  occasional  remissions 
of  pain,  and  the  gums  are  hot,  red,  and 
inflamed,  the  application  of  a leech  to  the 
gum  of  the  affected  tooth,  by  means  of  a 
leech-glass,  will  be  attended  with  the 
happiest  results,  or  where  the  patient  has 
a repugnance  to  the  application  of  a leech 
to  the  gums,  a small  blister  laid  behind 
the  ear  of  the  affected  cheek  will,  after  a 
few  hours,  often  aflbrd  the  same  amount 
of  relief.  WTien  toothache  is  suddenly 
induced  by  cold,  chewing  a piece  of  pelle- 
tory  root  will  frequently,  by  the  large 
quantity  of  saliva  it  induces,  afford  benefit  ; 
if  not,  however,  a piece  of  cotton  avooI, 
soaked  with  laudanum,  put  into  the  ear 
of  the  affected  side,  and  the  cheek  covered 
with  a hot  napkin,  will  sometimes  subdue 
the  pain  when  all  other  means  have 
failed.  Sailors  are  in  the  habit  of  blocking 
up  one  or  both  cars  with  a plug  of  mois- 
tened tobacco,  and  as  one  sedative  will 
often  aflbrd  benefit  when  another  has 
failed,  the  tobacco  to  the  ear  may  be  tried 
when  the  pain  resists  all  other  remedies. 
In  their  desperation  at  the  persistency  of 
the  pain,  persons  sometimes  heat  a darn- 
ing-needle, and  thrust  it  red-hot  into  the 
tooth,  Mith  the  object  of  destroying  the 
nerve ; this,  however,  like  the  application 
of  acids,  not  only  intensifies  the  pain  for 
the  time  being,  but  will  render  the  tooth 
tender  for  months.  Chloroform  is,  per- 
haps. the  most  immediate  and  efficacious 
of  all  remedies  yet  enij)loycd  for  tooth- 
ache, but  should  only  be  taken  under 
riiodical  superintendence.  Electricity  will 
often  afford  instant  benefit,  and  for  cases 
of  loolliachc  the  effect  of  nervous  irrita- 
bility, it  sJiould  bo  employed  in  the  form 
of  Pulvcrmacher’s  chain. 

8uk(ucal  Kemkdies. — The.se  consist, 
in  the  first  place,  of  slopping  the  decayed 
portion  directly  the  patient  is  conscious  of 
injury.  For  this  purpose  cements  of  difler- 
ent  degrees  of  hardness  and  adhesion 
according  to  the  approval  of  the  surgeon- 
dentist,  arc  now  to  be  obtained  at  every 
chemist’s  shop:  care  must  bo  taken  in 
using  these  stoppings,  that  while  they  effec- 
tually close  the  aperture,  tliey  do  not  press 
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on  the  tender  neiTous  pith  within,  or  pro- 
ject above  the  level  of  the  tooth  without. 
The  next  operation  is  that  of  scaling  the 
teeth  whenever  a deposition  of  tartar  ren- 
ders such  a measure  necessary.  Some 
persons  are  remarkably  free  from  such 
incrustations ; the  saliva  of  others  is  so 
loaded  with  earthy  salts,  that  their  teeth 
are  often  covered,  and  the  mouth  rendered 
most  unsightly,  by  the  deposition  of  hard- 
ened tartar.  The  last  and  radical  opera- 
tion is  that  of — 

TOOTH -DRAWING.  — The  instru- 
ments necessary  for  the  due  performance 
of  this  operation  are  a gum-lancet,  a tooth- 
key,  as  the  lever  and  claw  is  called,  and  a 
pair  of  strong  bent  forceps  or  pincers. 
Considerable  art  and  much  practice  are 
necessary  to  draw  teeth  neatly,  expedi- 
tiously, and  without  causing  unnecessary 
pain.  In  the  first  case,  the  surgeon  should 
be  careful  never  to  parade  his  instruments 
in  the  eyes  of  his  patient,  but  make  all  his 
arrangements  apart  from  or  behind  the 
back  of  his  visitor;  never  to  place  a 
patient,  male  or  female,  on  the  floor  ; and 
still  more,  never  to  he  guilty  of  the  coarse- 
ness of  holding  the  sufferer’s  head  between 
his  Tcnees  ; such  positions  are  not  only  un- 
becoming, but  perfectly  unnecessary,  and 
needlessly  alarm  the  patient.  A common 
arm-chair  is  the  most  convenient  article 
in  which  to  seat  the  person,  and  an  easy 
chair  the  most  objectionable.  In  drawing 
teeth  from  the  lotver  jaw  the  surgeon 
should  stand  in  front  of  his  patient ; in 
extracting  teeth  from  the  upper  jaw  his 
position  is  always  behind  the  patient. 
The  claw,  or  moveable  hook,  at  the  side  of 
the  key,  requires  being  altered  according 
to  the  position  in  the  jaw  of  the  tooth  to 
be  drawn ; the  position  proper  for  the 
teeth  of  the  riglit-himd.  side  of  the  lower 
jaw  is  that  required  for  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  vice  versa  for  the 
opposite  sides.  The  reason  that  persons 
so  often  break  the  teeth  they  are  drawing, 
or  leave  one  of  the  fangs  behind,  arises 
from  the  mistake  committed  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  tooth  is  drawn,  and  the 
pressure  being  made  on  the  tooth  itself. 
These  accidents  may  almost  always  be 
prevented,  and  the  patient  saved  the  pain 
of  more  than  one  pull,  ns  it  is  called,  by 
observing  the  following  simple  rules : — 
All  the  double  teeth  in  both  jaws,  except 
the  last  tooth  on  each  side,  above  and  be- 
loto,  should  be  draten  outwards,  that  is, 
the  fang  of  the  claw  is  to  be  flxed  inside 
of  the  tooth,  so  that  the  tooth,  when  turned 
out,  may  point  to  the  cheek;  the  four 


back  or  wisdom  teeth  are  to  be  drawn 
inwards,  the  claw  fixed  outside,  and  the 
tooth  drawn  into  the  mouth. 

Before  proceeding  to  operate,  the  sur- 
geon, having  adjusted  the  claw  to  suit  the 
side  of  the  head  and  jaw,  where  the  tooth 
is  situated,  should  tear  off  a narrow  slip 
of  lint,  and  folding  it  roimd  the  bolster  of 
the  instrument,  form  a kind  of  pad,  to  save 
the  gum  from  the  pressm-e  of  the  iron 
fidcrum.  Having  placed  his  key  in  readi- 
ness, the  sm’geon  then  proceeds  to  scarify 
the  gum,  or  to  separate  the  gum  on  all 
sides  from  the  tooth.  This  is  generally 
effected  by  pressing  the  flat  blade  of  the 
lancet  between  the  gum  and  the  tooth, 
merely  dividing  the  few  fibres  that  here 
and  there  run  into  the  bone  of  the  tooth. 
A little  warm  water  is  now  given  to  the 
patient  to  cleanse  the  mouth  and  wash  out 
the  blood.  The  operator  next  takes  the 
key  in  his  right  hand  by  the  handle,  and 
putting  the  claw  across  the  tooth,  and 
pressing  the  fang  into  the  shoulder  of  the 
tooth,  keeps  it  in  that  position  by  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  while  he  brings 
dowm  the  padded  fulcrum  till  it  rests  on 
the  jaw  and  gum  below  the  crown  of  the 
tooth ; he  then,  still  keeping  his  left  thumb 
on  the  top  of  the  claw,  steadily  and  slowly 
turns  the  handle  of  his  lever,  as  if  he  were 
unlocking  a door,  the  probability  being 
that  in  that  half-turn  of  the  hand  he 
brings  the  tooth  away  fixed  in  the  instru- 
ment— a successful  issue  that  may  almost 
alw'ays  be  effected  if  the  fang  of  the  claw 
is  fixed  in  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  and  the 
fulcrum  or  bolster  establishes  its  pressure 
on  the  jaw.  These  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant points  to  be  remembered  in  tooth- 
drawing. When  the  tooth  is  too  much 
decayed  to  admit  of  its  giving  a firm 
point  for  the  elaw',  a small  piece  of  gum 
should  be  cut  away  with  the  lancet,  to 
give  one.  When  the  tooth  is  in  the  up- 
per jaw,  the  surgeon  operates  from  be- 
hind, over  the  patient’s  head,  which  he 
keeps  firmly  pressed  agamst  the  pit  of  his 
stomach,  in  no  case  requiring  an  assistant 
to  hold  the  head.  If  the  tooth  has  iiot 
come  out  in  the  key,  it  should  be  seized 
with  the  forceps^  and  by  a few  backward 
and  fonvard  motions  brought  out,  but  not 
with  a jerk,  or  violently and  if  it  should 
be  found  to  adhere  to  a piece  of  gum,  the 
lancet  must  be  used  to  divide  the  fibres 
before  reinserting  the  forceps.  The  gum 
should  then  be  pressed  together  with  the 
thumb  and  finger,  and  the  patient  sup- 
plied with  warm  water  to  encourage  the 
bleeding;  after  which,  if  there  h much 
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pain  felt,  a piece  of  lint  soaked  in  lauda- 
num should  be  placed  in  the  gum,  and  the 
patient  cautioned  against  the  danger  of 
washing  the  mouth  with  spirits. 

To  remove  stumps  some  dentist  surgeons 
use  a short  lever,  called  a pimch  or  ele- 
vator ; this,  however,  causes  needless  paia, 
as  every  stump  may  be  extracted  with  the 
key, — the  least  painful  and  most  expedi- 
tious mode  of  removal : the  cutting  away 
a modicum  of  the  gum  will  always  give 
the  surgeon  a point  for  fixing  the  claw. 

TOOTH-POWDERS. — Except  when 
the  teeth  are  loaded  with  fur  or  tartar, 
and  friction  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
offensive  coating,  tooth-powders  are  quite 
unnecessary  to  keep  the  teeth  in  health 
and  cleanliness;  plain  water  and  a little 
tincture  of  myrrh,  with  a brush,  are  all  that 
is  needed  for  these  purposes.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  may  require  such 
dentifrices,  we  subjoin  a few  of  what  we 
regard  as  the  best  of  such  preparations. 

When  mere  friction  is  required,  pow- 
dered charcoal  or  cuttle-fish  are  the  sim- 
plest articles  that  can  be  used,  though  it 
is  customary  to  combine  them  in  some 
such  manner  as  ihe  foUowdng. 

No.  1.  Take  of — 

Finely  powdered  char- 

• coal 2 ounces. 

Powdered  myrrh  . . 2 drachms. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  use  every  morning. 
No.  2.  Take  of— 

Powdered  cuttle  - fish 

bone 2 ounces. 

Powdered  myrrh  . v 2 drachms. 
Mix. 


2  ounces. 

1 ounce. 

2 drachms. 

3 drachms. 
2 drachms. 

the  gums 


arc 


No.  3.  Take  of — 

Armenian  bole  . . . 

Powdered  Peruvian 

bark 

Powdered  rayrrli  . . 

Powdered  kino  . . . 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 

Mix.  To  bo  used  yi'here 
weak  and  spongy,  and  in  eases  of  scurvy 
of  the  mouth. 

No.  4.  Take  of — 

Armenian  bole  . 

Prepared  chalk  . 

Peruvian  bark  . 

Cuttle-fish . . . 

Powdered  myrrh 
Mix.  This  makes  a good 
useful  powder. 

No.  6.  Take  of — 

Finely  powdered  chalk 
Camphor,  reduced  to 
powder  by  a few  drops 

of  alcohol 2 drachms. 
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1^  ounce. 

1^  ounce. 

1 ounce. 

4  drachms. 

2 dracljms. 
and  generally 


3  ounces. 


Mix  thoroughly, — a useful  tooth-powder 
where  the  gums  require  stimulating. 

As  a wash  for  the  mouth  in  cases  of 
soft  or  bleeding  gums,  or  when  on  the 
slightest  pressure  they  bleed,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  the  following  mixture  in  a tumbler- 
ful of  water  forms  a very  useful  astrin- 
gent wash. 

Take  of— • 

Tincture  of  kino . . . ^ ounce. 

Tincture  of  rhatany  . ^ ounce. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  . . + ounce. 

Mix. 

TOPICAL. — A surgical  term  for  local 
applications,  local  bleedings,  or  anything 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

TORAIENTILL  A ROOT.— This  plant, 
native  of  the  wastes  and  commons  of 
England,  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  held  in  high  esteem  by  medical 
men  as  a valuable  remedy  in  diarrhoea 
and  fluxes  of  all  kinds,  and  as  a tonic 
generally.  It  is  now,  however,  only 
regarded  as  an  ordinary  astringent,  and 
very  seldom  employed  even  in  that 
capacity.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is 
from  20  to  30  grains,  and»of  the  decoc- 
tion, the  most  approved  preparation,  1 
ounce  three  times  a day. 

TORMINA. — The  after-pains  of  child- 
birth. 

TORPOR. — Languor,  weariness;  torpor 
of  mind  is  mental  depression,  torpor  of 
body  is  a physical  exhaustion. 

TOUCH. — One  of  the  five  senses.  The 
function  of  feeling,  the  faculty  by  which 
we  are  made  conscious  of  external 
objects,  and  are  able  to  distinguish 
between  hard  and  soft,  round  or  square, 
long  or  short,  and  rough  or  smooth. 
While  the  other  four  senses  are  circum- 
scribed and  confined  to  certain  localities, 
and  are  all  grouped  in  close  approxima- 
tion, the  faculty  of  touch  or  discrimination 
is  diffused  over  the  whole  body,  the  nerves 
that  supply  the  power  being  spread  over 
the  entire  cuticle,  and  although  in  the 
perfect  and  healthy  man  the  faculty  of 
touch  or  feeling  is  centred  in  the  papillce 
of  the  cushion-like  elevation  of  the  liuircrs 
and  thumbs,  it  sometimes  happens,  from 
malformation  or  physical  defect  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  the  property  usually  placed  in 
the  fingers  is  developed  elsewhere,  some- 
times in  the  toes,  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
the  skin  of  the  arm,  shoulder,  or  facoi 
while  in  some  individuals  the  tomrue  is 
not  only  the  organ  of  taste,  but  of  leeling 
also.  Many  blind  persons  are  in  the 
habit  ot  convoying  everything,  of  the 
finer  properties  of  which  they  desire  to  be 
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informed,  to  the  investigation  of  the 
tongue.  Persons  born  without  legs  or 
arms,  and  blind,  could  only  describe  a 
substance  by  having  it  passed  over  the 
stomach  or  between  the  shoulders,  and  one 
individual  could  only  hear  what  was 
said  to  him  when  the  speaker  jjlaced  his 
lips  to  the  skin  covering  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  The  compensating  jfower  of 
nature  is  better  known  than  understood ; 
whenever  one  sense  is  destroyed,  or  is 
wanting,  the  others,  that  the  body  may 
suffer  nothing  by  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
videttes,  or  sentinels,  become  intensified. 
The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  blind  man’s 
sense  of  feeling  is  well  known ; the 
appreciating  powers  of  his  ears  and 
hands  rendering  the  loss  of  his  eyes  a 
matter  of  small  import,  as  far  as  the 
welfare  of  the  body  is  concerned.  The 
sense  of  feeling,  or  touch,  is  centred  in 
the  minute  terminal  extremities  of  the 
scnsific  nerves,  diffused  over  the  cuticle  in 
the  form  of  nervous  papillcd.  Excess  of 
heat  or  cold,  or  a redundancy  of  moisture, 
equally  impairs  the  function  of  feeling; 
hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  skin 
in  a state  of  healthy  perspiration,  to  assure 
a perfect  appreciation  of  what  is  sub- 
mitted to  it. 

TOUENIQUET. — A surgical  instru- 
ment to  suppress  a sudden  flow  of  blood, 
and  used  during  the  performance  of 
certain  operations  to  prevent,  by  pressure 


on  the  main  artery,  the  unnecessary 
effusion  of  arterial  blood.  A bandage 
tied  round  a limb,  with  a small  pad 
beneath,  and  the  ligatm’e  tightened  by 
inserting  a piece  of  stick,  and  giving  it 
one  or  two  turns,  will  always  answer  the 
pui'pose  of  a tourniquet,  if  the  proper 
instrument  is  not  at  hand;  care  must, 
however,  be  taken  that  the  pad  is  laid 
above  the  artery  to  be  compressed.  The 
tourniquet  is  only  applicable  to  the 
extremities  of  the  body,  but  even  in  these 
parts  modern  sui-geons  seldom  use  them 
in  amputations,  depending  on  an 
assistant  to  compress  the  artery  with  his 
thumbs  while  the  operation  is  taking 
place. 

TOW. — The  loose  fibres  of  the  flax,  ob- 
tained from  the  carding  machine,  and 
used  by  surgeons  in  the  dressing  of  frac- 
tures and  the  padding  of  splints,  &c. 

TOXICODENDRON.— An  American 
plant  called  the  “poison  oak,”  possessing 
properties  resembling  strychnia;  some- 
times given  in  cases  of  paralysis,  rheu- 
matism, and  cutaneous  diseases, 

TOXICOLOGY. — A history  of  poisons, 
or  how  to  treat  cases  of  poisoning,  with 
tests  for  each  poison. 

T R A CII E A. — The  W indpipe,  which  see . 

TRACHEOTOMY.— The  operation  of 
opening  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  as  in 
cases  of  croup,  to  save  the  patient’s  life, 
endangered  by  the  formation  of  a false  or 
adventitious  membrane.  It  is  also  some- 
times performed  to  extract  foreign  bodies 
that  accidentally  get  lodged  in  the  air- 
passages. 

TRAGACANTH.— The  name  of  a gum 
brought  from  the  Levant  and  Syria,  and 
principally  used  by  shoemakers  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  gummy  paste  used  in 
their  trade.  A compound  powder  of  the 
gum,  made  with  powdered  gum  arabic, 
tragacanth,  starch,  and  sugar,  is  the  only 
preparation  used  in  medicine  of  this 
article.  This  powder  rubbed  down  with 
warm  water  into  an  emulsion,  with 
squills,  tolu,  and  paregoric,  makes  an 
excellent  cough  mixture.  As  an  expecto- 
rant and  diaphoretic  in  influenza,  we 
know  of  no  better  mixture  than  the 
subjoined.  Take  of — 

Compound  tragacantli 
powder 3 drachms. 

Spirits  of  inindererus  . 1^  ounce. 

Syrup  of  tolu.  ...  A drachms. 

Syrup  of  squills  ...  6 drachms. 

Antimonial  wine  . . 3 drachms. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  . A drachms. 

AVarm  water  . . . • ounces. 
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Mix : make  an  ei<rht-ounce  mixture ; two 
tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  every  six  houi's. 

TRAGUS. — A portion  of  tiie  cartilage 
of  the  ear  next  the  temples,  so  called 
because  sometimes  covered  with  hairs. 

TRANCE. — There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  many  of  those  remarkable  cases  of 
apparent  insensibility,  death-like  sleep, 
and  singular  revelations  of  sleep-walkers, 
M'hich  fill  the  volumes  of  the  “.Philosophical 
Transactions,”  and  have  more  or  less  been 
classed  under  the  general  head  of  Trance, 
would,  had  they  been  examined  by  the 
knowledge  we  now  possess,  have  been 
attributed  to  mesmeric  sleep,  clairvoyance, 
or  electro-biology,  rather  than  to  so  vague 
and  unsatisfactoiw  a head  as  that  of  trance. 
There  are  few  subjects  more  interesting 
than  that  of  tracing  the  connection  be- 
tween all  the  well-authenticated  cases  of 
trance  and  animal  magnetism,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  mesmeric  inlluencej  but  in  a 
practical  work  like  this  we  must  keep  to 
matter  of  fact,  and  look  upon  trance  in 
the  only  point  of  view  in  which  medical 
I men  regard  it,  namely,  in  that  of  cata- 
lepsy, which  of  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary,  as  it  is  fortunately  one  of 
the  rarest,  ot  all  the  diseases  which  the 
physician  is  called  upon  to  investigate. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  remark- 
able disease  is  a fixing  of  the  body  in  the 
position  in  which  it  may  be  placed  or  is 
•standing  at  the  moment  of  the  attack. 
If  ill  the  act  of  declamation,  talking, 
dancing,  or  smiling — whatever  may  be  the 
attitude  of  the  body  when  the  (ifstrikes  it, 
— in  that  posture,  as  if  on  that  instant 
' converted  into  stone,  the  frame  remains 
statue-like,  dumb,  and  motionless.  It  is 
no  longer  a living  mortal,  full  of  sentient 
life ; it  has  become  a lay  figure,  whose 
arms,  legs,  or  members  wo  may  dispose  as 
we  please,  and  like  a plastic  mould  make 
the  form  kneel,  bend,  or  threaten,  assume 
any  position  fancy  may  diotatc,  or  if  wo 
wound  or  scorch  it,  it  is  equally  insensible 
•to  appeal  or  suffering,  and  for  the  time  the 
■fit  endures  is  like  a gutta-percha  image, 
obedient  to  whatever  mould  wc  shape  it 
into.  IIow  long  this  unnatural  state  may 
endure  is  uncertain ; sometimes  it  lasts 
only  a few  minutes,  sometimes  for  days, 
and  even  weeks.  ’ 

A boy,  while  engaged  in  play  with  his 
shouting  companions,  was  seized  with 

■ catalepsy  while  in  the  act  of  bounding  for- 
ward, and  with  one  foot  from  the  ground 

■ ind  his  arms  extended,  was  struck  as  by 
rm  cncliantor’s  wand,  and  remained  a 
' ivinf'  statue,  while  his  companions  rioted 
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around  him ; in  three  minutes  the  fit 
passed  off,  as  rapidly  as  it  came  on : 
the  foot  dropped  to  the  ground,  the 
arrested  bound  was  completed,  and  with 
shout  and  laugh  the  heedless  boy, 
unconscious  of  his  arrest,  tore  after  his 
hilarious  associates.  With  the  return  of 
consciousness  comes  back  sensation,  and 
the  suffering  of  any  injury  that  may  have 
been  inflicted  during  insensibility.  The 
fit  itself  is  rarely  fatal,  though  a frequent 
recurrence  of  it  weakens  the  intellect,  and 
leads  to  or  results  in  softening  of  the 
brain.  The  causes  of  this  disease  are  as 
obscure  as  its  features  are  extraordinary, 
consequently  the  treatment  must  be  purely 
symptomatic : the  supposed  eause  of  irrita- 
tion should  be  removed,  leeches  applied  to 
the  spine,  and  such  a course  of  tonics, 
with  baths,  friction,  and  ablutions  em- 
ployed, as  the  case  may  seem  to  demand. 

TRANSFUSION.  — The  operation  of 
conveying  the  blood  from  a healthy  person 
into  the  veins  of  an  exhausted  or  dyino- 
one.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  trans° 
fusing  the  vital  stream  from  one  body  to 
another,  before  the  blood  loses  its  vitality 
by  coagulation,  has  hitherto  prevented 
this  discovery  from  being  made  generally 
available.  In  a few  cases  of  cholera  and 
flooding  in  childbed,  where  the  operation 
has  been  effected,  the  result  has  been 
most  satisfactory. 

TRANSVERSALIS.  — The  name  of 
several  muscles  of  the  body,  particularly 
of  the  abdomen  and  neck,  back,  and  feet. 

TRAPEZIUS. — A square  muscle  of  the 
back,  which  moves  the  shoulder-blades 
upwards,  downwards,  and  backwards. 
From  the  same  word  comes  the  trapezoid, 
a small  bone  of  the  carpus,  or  wrist. 

TRAUMATIC. — A medical  word  sig- 
nifying diseases  or  allections  caused  by 
or  in  consequence  of  wounds. 

TREACLE. — The  natural  syrup  of 
sugar;  molasses,  the  dark,  thick,  unc- 
tuous substance  that  oozes  from  su<rar 
and  which  is  used  for  the  distillation  of 
rum. 

TREMOR. — A nervous  shaking  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hands  or  limbs  generally  • 
a mild  species  of  paralysis.  ^ ’ 

TREl’AN,  oil  TREl’IlINE,  TO.— A 
surgical  operation  which  implies  the  re 
moval  or  the  elevation  of  a i,icco  of  bone 
of  the  skull.  The  instruments  employed 
m this  delicate  operation  are  a square  and 
circu  ar  saw  a lever,  elevator,  brushes,  and 
a scalpel.  As  the  person  is  generally  in  a 
state  of  absolute  coma,  or  insensibility  the 
surgeon  has  no  need  to  hurry  Ids  opera- 
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tion,  and  may  therefore  perform  each  step 
■with  deliberate  care.  When  the  skull  has 
been  beaten  in  on  the  brain,  the  scalp  over 
the  depression  is  firstto  be  shaved,  a crucial 
incision  is  then  to  be  made  through  the 
integument,  and  the  flaps  reflected  back. 
The  skull  is  then  exposed,  and  a small 
piece  of  bone  close  to  the  depression  re- 
moved by  means  of  the  chcular  saw,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  elevator  being  passed 
rmder  it,  and  by  means  of  a piece  of  cork 
to  act  as  a fulcrxim,  the  depressed  bone 
prised  up  and  adjusted  as  near  as  possible 
into  its  proper  situation.  The  moment 
the  bone  is  elevated,  the  patient  sighs, 
opens  his  eyes,  and  recovers  conscious- 
ness; the  circular  piece  of  bone  is  then 
made  fast  to  a piece  of  plaster,  and  fitted 
into  the  hole  from  which  it  had  been  sawn, 
and  the  scalp  readjusted  and  dressed  with 
warm  water  dressings. 

TEIANGULAEIS  PECTOEIS,  oe 
STEENI. — A pair  of  muscles  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  which  serve  to 
pull  down  the  ribs  in  inspiration. 

TEICEPS. — The  name  of  a muscle 
■with  three  heads,  or  rising  from  three 
points ; one  muscle  is  situated  at  the  back 
of  the  arm,  another  at  the  back  of  the 
thigh. 

TEICLINIUM. — A three-sided  table, 
such  as  those  at  which  the  Eomans  were 
accustomed  to  partake  of  then*  meals,  each 
person  reclining  on  his  left  side,  three  on 
each  side  of  the  table.  A triclinium  thus 
accommodated  nine. 

TEICUSPID  VALVE.— One  of  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  situated  between  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  so  named 
fr'om  having  a triangular  shape. 

TEIFACIAL.  — The  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  the  5th  pair  of  nerves  : the 
great  sensitive  nerve  of  the  head  and  face, 
and  so  called  from  having  three  important 
branches. 

TEIGON. — A smooth,  triangular  space 
at  the  fundtis  of  the  bladder. 

TEISMUS.  — Locked  J aw,  which 
see* 

TEOCHANTEE,  MAJOE  and  MI- 
HOE. — Two  eminences  near  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone,  in  which  some  of  the 
flexor  and  rotator  muscles  of  the  lower 
extremities  are  inserted. 

TEOCIIAE. — A surgical  instrument 
like  a small  bayonet  or  stiletto,  enclosed 
all  but  the  point  in  a silver  sheath,  called 
cannula.  The  trochar  is  \iscd  to  perforate 
the  chest,  abdomen,  or  scrotum  in  cases  of 
dropsy,  to  draw  off  the  collection  of  fluids 
they  may  severally  contain. 


TEOCHISCUS. — A round  medical  con- 
fection or  lozenge. 

TEOCHLEA. — A cartilaginous  loop, 
through  which  the  tendon  of  the  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye  passes  on  its  way  to  the 
side  of  the  organ,  and  so  called  from  its 
answering  the  purpose  of  a pulley. 

TEOHA. — The  sesqui-carbonate  of 
soda. 

TEUFFLES. — An  edible  fungus,  be- 
longing to  the  Cryptogamic  order  of 
plants.  This  singular  plant  without  root 
is  found  chiefly  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France,  growing  about  four  or  five  inches 
beneath  the  earth,  and  varies  in  size  from 
a pea  to  a potato.  Truffles  are  himted 
for  by  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose,  who, 
when  they  discover  the  scent,  bark  and 
scratch  the  spot  till  it  is  dug  up.  The 
Italians  train  pigs  for  this  purpose.  The 
truffles  ai'e  either  roasted  and  eaten  as  a 
potato,  or,  cut  into  shces  and  dried,  are 
used  to  flavom-  sauce.  They  are  considered 
light,  nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

TEUMPET,  SPEAKING.— An 
acoustic  implement  to  enable  a deaf  per- 
son to  hear  a conversation  addressed  to 
him;  the  metal  of  which  the  article  is 
generally  made  reverberating  the  sound. 
Acoustic  tubes  are  now  made  of  many 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  of  various  materials. 
The  implement  best  suitedforeach  case  can 
only  be  discovered  by  an  actual  test  of  the 
apparatus,  and  even  then  knowledge  of  the 
case  will  be  required  by  the  tradesman,  in 
suggesting  the  most  fitting  implement  for 
the  applicant’s  use. 

TEUNCATED. — ^An  anatomical  term 
for  something  cut  ti'ansversely  across — cut 
off — lopped.  • 

TEUSS. — A sui'gical  apparatus  td  sup- 
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press  a hernia.  As  ruptures  are  purely  me- 
chanical— injuries,  the  giving  way  of  one 
part  and  the  protrusion  of  another, — so  the 
remedy  for  those  capable  of  reduction  is 
also  mechanical,  and  consists  of  a bent 
elastic  spring  lever,  with  two  points  of 
pressure,  one  behind  and  the  other  on  the 
seat  of  the  injury.  Trusses  are  made  to 
suit  each  form  of  rupture,  and  are  either 
single  or  double,  and  now  manufactured 
on  such  scientific  principles  that  they 
preserve  a steady  pressure  to  the  very 
last. 

Those  made  by  Salmon  and  Ody,  and 
by  Cole  of  Charing  Cross,  are  the  best  and 
sMest  trusses  that  can  be  procured.  The 
circumference  of  the  body  taken  an  inch 
below  the  hips,  and  forwarded  to  the 
makers,  will  insm'e  a truss  being  supplied 
to  fit  the  side  specified. 

TUBERCULAR  CONSUMPTION  is 
the  most  important  disease  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  after  'pneumonia.  Tu- 
bercles ai'e  diseased  deposits  from  the 
blood,  which  may  take  place  in  any  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  though  they  occur 
most  frequently  in  the  spongy  texture  of 
the  lungs.  Tuberculous  matter  is  in  the 
first  instance  deposited  in  a liquid  form, 
which  after  a time  becomes  coagulated, 
and  eventually  decomposed,  and  acting 
like  a foreign  body,  induces  a softening 
and  ultimately  an  ulceration  of  the  part, 
causing  those  suppurating  cavities  which 
form  the  pathological  features  of  Phthisis, 
or  Consumption,  which  see. 

TUMI  D. — Puffed  up,  swollen,  en- 
larged. 

TUMOUR. — A permanent  swelling  on 
some  part  of  the  body.  Tumours  are  of 
several  kinds,  and  of  many  shapes,  sizes,  and 
orders.  The  principal  divisions,  however, 
are  into  fleshy  tumours  (^mreomatous), 
fatty  tumours  {adipose),  and  encysted 
tumours  {steatoma).  Tumours  arc  again 
divided  into  the  simple  and  malignant ; 
of  the  latter,  there  are  several  varie- 
ties. As  tumours  cafi  very  seldom  be 
absorbed,  and  there  is  but  one  mode  of 
radical  treatment,  namely,  excision,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  a subject 
so  purely  surgical. 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— For  those 
chalybeate  waters,  see  Wateu,  Minerai.. 

TUNGSTATE. — A salt  composed  of 
tungstic  acid  and  a base. 

TUNICA. — The  Latin  for  a coat  or  in- 
vesting membrane,  as  the  tunica  conjunc- 
tica  of  the  eye,  tunica  arachnuidea  of 
the  brain,  and  tunica  albuginea  of  the 
scrotum. 
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TURKISH  BATH. — The  importance 
of  cleanliness  as  a sanitary  measure,  and 
its  value  in  a personal  sense,  though  long 
acknowledged,  is  only  now  beginning  to 
be  practically  understood  and  con- 
scientiously believed.  It  is  true  that 
much  has  been  done  within  the  last 
twenty  years  in  sanitary  reform,  by  better 
drainage,  better  ventilation,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  baths  and  washhouses, 
to  advance  the  groat  work  of  moral  and 
social  cleanliness,  a subject  which,  in  its 
true  bearings,  its  influence  on  health, 
strength,  and  mental  vigour,  we  ventm-e 
to  assert,  is  not  at  the  present  hour*  rightly 
appreciated  by  one  out  of  every  hundred 
of  the  community — not  the  million  in  the 
collective  way  of  speaking,  but  out  of 
those  who,  in  their  devotion  to  soap  and 
water,  pride  themselves  on  their  body’s 
purity.  For  years  the  sewers  of  London 
have  been  notoriously  insufficient  for  the 
accumulating  debris  of  the  overgrown 
metropolis,  even  though  the  finest  river 
in  the  kingdom  was  pressed  into  the 
service,  and  became  the  great  artery,  not 
of  the  city’s  life,  but  of  its  pollution;  but 
with  all  these  j'ears  of  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  evil,  it  is  only  now  that  society  has 
bestirred  itself  to  correct  this  foul  abuse. 
Yet  for  how  many  more  years  have  the 
best  of  us  allowed  the  common  sewers  of 
oui-  own  bodies  to  stagnate  upon  us,  and 
throw  back  into  the  very  citadel  of  life 
the  mephitic  vapours  that,  debarred  ven- 
tilation and  escape,  have  returned  to 
corrupt  the  pure  stream  of  life,  and  with 
the  silth  and  debris  of  decay  and  waste, 
impede  and  choke  up  those  organs  that 
can  only  truly  minister  to  life  when  free 
and  spotless!  The  truth  of  this  great 
error  is  now,  however,  dawning  upon 
all  classes,  and  men  better  informed  on 
physiological  facts  begin  to  discover  that 
all  their  boasted  cleanliness,  their  daily 
baths  so  ostentatiously  used,  for  all  their 
spongings,  ablutions,  and  their  llesh-brush 
and  soap,  the  common  sewers  of  their 
bodies  are  in  reality  as  choked  up  and 
foul  as  over,  and  that  there  is  but  one 
practical  way  of  opening  those  closed 
sluices  of  tlie  body,  and  that  is  by  forcing 
them  from  within,  and  not,  as  heretofore 
by  applying  the  pressure  from  without 
To  a largo  portion  of  society  the  skin 
18  but  the  tegument  of  tiie  body,  the  mere 
covering  to  the  sentient  nerves  and  delicate 
lesh  beneath;  and  even  to  tlioso  who 
believe  they  understand  its  uses,  it  never 
occurs  tliat  the  cuticle  a.  supplcmcntanf 
Lungs,  and  as  necessary  to  the  carrying 
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on  of  the  functions  of  life  as  that  organ 
itself.  Under  Burns,  and  other  headings 
in  this  work,  we  have  explained  that  the 
skin  of  the  human  body  is  a vast  breath- 
ing organ,  performing  the  function  of 
respu’ation  in  concert  with  the  lungs,  and 
that  whatever  injures  one  affects  the 
other,  as  is  shown  by  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  that  instantly  follows  a severe 
burn  or  scald,  or  the  rash  that  occurs  in 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  di'y,  hot  skin  that 
follows  a congested  or  inflamed  state  of 
the  lungs ; in  the  same  mannei’,  what 
relieves  one  organ  benefits  the  other.  To 
keep  the  lungs  healthy,  every  person  of 
reflection  will  at  once  see  the  necessity 
of  paying  strict  attention  to  the  skin. 
But  besides  being  a breathing  apparatus, 
the  skin  is  the  organ  of  touch,  feeling,  or 
sensation;  is  a powerful  absorbing  struc- 
ture, and  the  medium  by  which  all  the 
fluid  debris  or  waste  of  the  body,  the 
poisonous  matters  given  off  from  the 
several  organic  factories,  are  expelled 
from  the  system;  the  due  performance 
of  this  absorbing  and  exhaling  process, 
and  the  perfection  of  the  sensation  of 
feeling,  equally  requiring  a strict  attention 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  skin.  The  fact 
that  the  skin  is  a breathing  organ,  and 
as  necessary  to  life  as  th«  lungs,  the 
following  historical  anecdote  will  satis- 
factorily show : — When  Giovanni  de 
Medici,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent, received  the  triple  crown  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-eight,  under  the  title 
of  Leo  the  Tenth,  a naked  man  teas  gilt 
from  head  to  foot,  to  represent  the  genms 
of  the  Golden  Age,  in  the  pageant  got 
up  to  give  iclat  to  the  occasion.  Long 
before  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  were 
over,  however,  the  golden  genius  was  a 
corpse,  the  man  d3’ing  in  a few  hours 
from  the  breathing  mouths  of  the  skin 
being  blocked  up.  Scrofulous  tumours, 
enlarged  glands,  obstructed  liver,  gout, 
and  almost  every  cutaneous  disease,  arises 
from  the  skin  being  checked  in  its 
function  of  exhalation,  and  the  poisonous 
matter  that  should  bo  thrown  off  being 
reabsorbed  into  the  blood,  and  also  by 
the  breathing  pores  being  unable  to  carry 
a sufficient  amount  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs 
to  fully  decarbonize  the  blood  sent  to 
them. 

Though  our  ordinary  ablutions  with 
water,  soap,  and  towel  may  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  body  clean  for  a 
time,  all  our  common  modes  of  washing 
are  perfectly  useless  in  a sanitary  point  of 
view,  and  liowcver  paradoxical  it  may  ap- 


pear, are  actually  more  hurtful  than 
beneficial,  driving  the  dirt  and  cause  of 
obstruction  still  farther  into  the  pores; 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  labourer,  who 
toils  at  hard  work  for  twelve  hours  in 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion, is  actually  cleaner  after  his  day’s 
work  than  the  gentleman  who  has  had 
his  morning  and  evening  bath,  with  the 
adjuncts  of  sponge,  soap,  and  friction.  In 
the  former  case  all  the  channels  and  drain- 
pipes of  the  skin  have  been  as  it  were 
flushed  by  the  copious  perspiration,  and 
comparatively  cleansed  of  their  obstruc- 
tion ; in  the  latter  the  evil  has  only  been 
driven  farther  home.  As  it  is  both  inex- 
pedient and  often  impossible  to  resort  to 
the  excitement  of  hard  labour  to  produce 
this  natural  bath,  there  is  but  one  effectual 
means  by  which  this  result  can  be  obtained, 
and  that  is  by  the  Turkish  Bath,  a modem 
institution  in  this  country,  but  in  its 
effects  precisely  analogous  to  the  Roman 
thermae,  especially  the  calidarium  and 
sudatorium,  or  the  hot  and  sweating 
baths.  The  Turkish  bath,  as  it  is  called, 
is  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as 
those  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the  body 
being  gradually  annealed  by  progressive 
stages  of  heat  to  the  climax  of  the  sweat- 
ing-room, where  the  intense  perspiration 
induced  by  the  dry  heat  is  continued  for 
a sufficient  time  to  flush  every  channel  of 
the  skin,  and  expel  from  the  body  every 
particle  of  obstructed  perspiration  which 
has  for  years  accumulated  in  the  system. 
To  insure  the  complete  expulsion  of  the 
foul  matters  collected  in  the  skin,  the 
bather  is  subjected  to  a process  of  ela- 
borate manipulation,  called  sitAiiPOO- 
ING,  a kind  of  kneading  of  the  muscles 
of  the  entire  body  by  the  hands  of  the 
assistant,  by  which  means  every  particle 
of  impurity  is  effectually  worked  out  of 
the  body,  which  is  then  scraped  and 
washed,  the  skin  being  left  as  soft  and 
smooth  to  the  feel  as  velvet.  The  amount 
of  discoloration  worked  out  of  the  body  by 
this  process  is  enough  to  startle  the  most 
cleanly  and  fastidious : from  this  sudato- 
rium, or  sweating  chamber,  the  bather  is 
annealed  by  lower  temperatures  to  an 
agreeable  divan,  where  ho  remains  for  a 
certain  time  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of 
the  process,  feeling,  however,  as  if  ho  had 
shaken  off  a score  of  his  encumbering 
years. 

The  warm,  the  hot,  and  the  tepid  bath, 
though  each  admirable  in  its  way  as  a me- 
dical agent,  are  valueless  in  a cleansing 
liffht,  and  as  a prophylactic  or  sanitary 
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I means  of  warding  off  disease  and  prcserv- 
; ing  health ; for  this  purpose  the  heat  must 
I come  from  within,  as  in  the  Turkish  bath, 
the  hot  air  applied  to  the  entire  surface 
at  one  time,  and  the  same  absorbed  into 
the  lungs  at  erery  inspiration,  expands 
the  blood  in  all  its  channels,  and,  accelera- 
ting the  circulation,  causes  the  arterial 
blood  to  bound  to  the  skin,  and  propels 
the  venous  current  back  to  the  heart  with 
a momentum  that  expands  all  the  tubes, 
and,  volatilizing  the  liquid  impurities  of 
the  blood,  forces  them  from  every  pore  of 
the  cuticle,  which,  like  a miniature  drain 
flushed  by  a heavy  shower,  pours  forth  a 
perfect  flood  of  perspiration.  In  gout, 
rheumatism,  cutaneous  diseases,  biliary 
obstructions,  and  chronic  swellings,  there 
is  no  remedial  agent  in  the  pow(^  of  the 
I physician  so  immediate  and  beneficial  in 
its  action  as  the  Tui-kish  bath  : in  cases  of 
ulcerated  lungs,  or  acute  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, or  inflammatory  fevers,  however, 
t this  remedy  would  be  most  injurious. 
^3ee  Baths. 

TURMERIC. — The  powder  of  a West 
1 Indian  root  of  the  same  order  as  the  gin- 
(.ger  plant.  Turmeric  is  a warm  aromatic 
spice,  and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
some  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  formulaj, 
■:hough  principally  employed  for  making 
curry  powder.  Turmeric  is  largely  used 
a os  a dye-stuff,  either  for  vellows  or  blues. 

TURNER’S  CERATE.  — The  com- 
pound calamine  ointment. 

TLRPENTINE  (Terebinthhm) . — The 
Mpirit  extracted  from  the  pine  tree  by  fire 
'sec  Tae),  and  afterwards  distilled.  Tur- 
oentine  acts  on  the  system  as  a stimulant 
[intoxicating  if  taken  in  quantity,  like 
:^in  ),  as  a diuretic,  a diaphoretic,  in  largo 
; loses  as  a purgative,  and  externally  as  a 
• -ubefacient.  It  is  principally  used  in- 
/Cmally  to  act  on  the  kidneys,  and  given 
n doses  of  from  10  to  30  drops ; and  in 
!ombination  with  castor  oil,  in  cases  of 
apeworm  ; or  combined  with  camphorated 
)il,  hartshorn,  and  oil  of  ariAer,  it  makes 
in  excellent  liniment  in  cases  of  sprains  or 
umbago.  There  arc  several  kinds  of  tur- 
icntinc  met  with  in  the  shops, — an  the 
' rerehinthina  Canadensis,  Canada  balsam  • 
r.  Chia,  Chinese  turpentine;  T.  Venctia 
/■enicc  turpentine;  T.  oltmm,  the  oil  or 
mpurc  turpentine,  obtained  by  the  burli- 
ng of  the  pinewood. 

TURPE'TJPS  MINERAL.— The  old 
hemical  name  for  the  yellow  sulphate  of 
aercury,  generally  used  as  an  emetic 
or  dogs,  in  doses  varying  from  2 to  4, 
rains. 
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TUSSIS. — A cough;  as  pertussis,  hoop- 
ing-cough. 

T U T T Y P 0 W D E R. — The  impure 
oxide  of  zinc,  used  as  an  absorbent  to  dust 
babies,  and  to  make  Turner’s  cerate. 

LOSIS. — A thickeningof  the  margin 
of  the  eyelid,  the  result  of  a chronic  in- 
flammation ot  the  ciliary  ridge. 

TYMPANITES. — Drum  Bcllv,  which 
see. 

1 Y M P A N U M.  — The  membrane 
stretched  across  the  bottom  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear,  and  called  the  drum  of  the 
ear.  See  Eae,  and  cut. 

TYPE.  The  order  in  'which  the  symp- 
toms of  a disease  occur,  and  succeed  each 
other;  or,  in  other  words,  the  character 
which  a disease  assumes,  especially  one  of 
an  acute  or  febrile  nature. 

qiypijQjj-)  — Afeverofalow 

debilitating  character,  and  of  a typhus 
form ; mild  typhus. 

TYPHUS,  OE  NERVOUS  FEVER. 
—Commonly  known  by  the  names  of  low 
fever,  prison,  jail,  hospital,  and  camp 
fever.  The  distinctive  characters  of  this 
fever  are  that  it  is  infectious,  attended 
M-ith  little  increase  of  heat,  has  a weak- 
small,  and  quick  pulse,  great  prostration 
of  strength,  and  considerable  mental  dis- 
turbance. Typhus  is  particularly  the 
disease  of  the  poor,  ill-fed,  dirty,  and 
destitute.  It  is  divided  into  two  kinds 
the  mild  and  the  malignant.  ’ 

Typhus  Minoe,  or  the  Mild  Foesi. 
—The  sgmptoms  of  this  form  begin  with 
the  usual  lassitude,  M'eariness,  thirst,  and 
shivering  common  to  fevers,  soon  followed 
by  dejection  of  mind,  confusion  of  thought 
giddiness,  and  pain  in  the  head,  and  dull’ 
aching  pains  all  over  the  body,  with 
nausea  and  vomiting.  The  tongue  is 
furred  -with  a white  mucus,  which  is  soon 
followed  by  a coat  of  a dry  brown  colour 
the  organ  itself  becoming  tremulous  when 
protruded ; the  water  is  pale  and  thin  the 
bowels  are  confined,  the  ideas  become 
more  and  more  confused,  and  a mutterinfr 
delirium  supervenes.  The  heat  of  the 
body  IS  now  increased,  the  tongue  after  a 
time  becomes  red,  the  eyes  are  suffused  and 
contorted,  the  face  is  flushed,  the  tern 
poral  arteries  throb,  the  pulse  intermits 
or  IS  irregular,  the  urine  becomes  feetid 
the  patient  is  disturbed  with  friehifni 
•dreams,  and  is  with  difficulty  roused 
plunging  of  the  tendons  and  diarrlima 
soon  after  occur,  and  with  coma  and  co^- 

II  IS  foim  of  typhus  runs  its  course  in 
bctucen  fourteen  and  twenty-eight  days. 
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Typhus  Geavioe,  op  the  Malignant 
Poem. — The  symptoms  in  this  phase  of 
the  fever  are  in  the  beginning  the  same 
as  the  foregoing,  only  eoming  on  more 
suddenly  and  "with  more  intensity;  the 
rigors  are  excessive,  the  mental  alarm 
amoimts  to  actual  anguish  or  horror ; the 
heat  of  the  skin  often  rises  to  108°,  and  con- 
veys a hot,  stinging  feeling  to  the  fingers. 
There  is  soon  after  nausea  and  bilious 
vomiting,  with  intense  pain  in  the  head,  a 
fiery  look  m the  eyes,  accompanied  with 
ringing  in  the  ears,  violent  throbbing  of 
the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries;  there 
is  also  a wild  delirium ; the  tongue  is  dry, 
and  covered  with  a dark,  almost  a black 
fm’,  which  soon  after  covers  the  gums, 
teeth,  and  lips ; the  breath  is  hot  and  foetid; 
the  water  is  scanty,  high-coloured,  and 
most  offensive;  and  as  the  disease  ap- 
proaches its  last  stage,  hemorrhage  takes 
place  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  while 
the  blood  effused  under  the  skin  gives  rise 
to  the  black  and  discoloured  spots  called 
petechia  ; the  featiu'es  of  the  coimtenance 
become  suddenly  sharp,  the  strength, 
rapidly  gives  way,  the  extremities  grow 
cold,  and  with  cold  sweats  and  hiccough, 
the  case  soon  arrives  at  a fatal  termina- 
tion. 

Teeatment  oe  Mild  Typhus.— In 
reducing  the  febrile  symptoms,  the  fact 
^hat  typhus  is  a disease  of  debility,  and 
depleting  means  are  never  or  very  rarely 
to  be  used,  should  never  bo  forgotten, 
the  fever  being  treated  by  depressants  in 
small  doses,  a farinaceous  diet,  cold  drinks, 
fresh  air,  and  good  ventilation.  The  head 
must  be  shaved,  and  cold  lotions  con- 
stantly applied  to  it,  or,  in  severe  cases, 
bladders  of  powdered  ice,  and  the  bowels 
kept  open  by  the  following  pills  and  mix- 
ture. When  the  heat  of  the  skin  is 
excessive,  or  seems  so  to  the  patient’s 
feelings,  the  whole  body  should  be  sponged 
with  cold  water,  or  cold  vinegar  and  water, 
a composing  draught  given  at  bedtime 
when  there  is  restlessness,  want  of  sleep, 
or  harassing  dreams;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  disease,  to  counteract  the  debility 
and  weakness  then  prevalent,  tonics  and 
stimulants  are  demanded,  and  a nutritious 
iet. 

Lotion  for  the  Head. 

Take  of — 

Sal  ammoniac  ...  2 drachms. 

Powdered  nitre  ...  1 drachm. 
Dissolve  in  water  ...  1 quart.  ^ 

Camphor  water  ...  1 pint.  i 

Mix  : to  be  applied  on  linen  cloths.  i 


r Aperient  Pills. 

f Take  of — 

3 Compound  colocynth 

3 pill ^ drachm. 

3 Blue  pill 1 drachm. 

i Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  or 
i two  to  be  taken  night  and  morning,  to  be 
followed  on  both  occasions  by  a dose  of 
. the — 

1 Saline  Mixture. 

Take  of — 

Epsom  salts  ....  1 ounce. 

’ Carbonate  of  magnesia  1 drachm. 

Peppermint  water  . . 6 ounces. 
Mix.  Three  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given  an 
hour  after  each  dose  of  pills. 

Composing  Draught. 

Take  of— 

Spirits  of  mindererus  . 6 drachms. 

Laudanum  ....  25  drops. 

Syrup  of  orange  ...  2 drachms. 

Mint  water  ....  4 drachms. 

Mix.  To  be  taken  at  bedtime,  when 
requii'ed. 

Beef  tea  slightly  thickened,  and  one  or 
two  spoonfuls  given  at  a time,  and  re- 
peated every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
will  be  found  the  best  of  aU  tonics,  and 
will  clean  the  tongue  and  lips  of  the  sordes 
or  black  fur  that  collects  there  sooner  and 
better  than  any  kind  or  quantity  of  medi- 
cine. As  the  patient  gains  strength, 
quinine  and  port  wine  should  be  given 
every  few  hours,  and  the  person  removed 
to  another  apartment,  and,  as  soon  as  safe 
or  convenient,  taken  out  for  exercise. 

The  Teeatment  foe  Malignant 
Typhus  is  much  the  same  in  the  early 
stage  as  that  for  the  mild  form.  Ex- 
cept in  plethoric  habits,  it  will  seldom  be 
necessai'y  to  bleed ; and  when  it  is,  the 
depletion  must  he  performed  in  the  first 
days  of  the  fever.  Local  congestion  must 
be  met  by  topical  remedies,  such  as  leech- 
ing, cupping,  or  blistering.  The  tonics  and 
stimulants  wilt  generally  be  required  earlier 
in  this  than  the  mild  fonn  of  the  disease, 
and  should  consist  of  ammonia,  ether,  and 
serpentaria,  with  brandy,  for  the  difl'usible 
stimuli ; with  wine,  quinine,  the  mineral 
acids,  and  bitter  infusions  among  the  com- 
mon stimulants  and  tonics.  The  choice 
of  these  articles,  however,  must  depend 
on  the  amount  of  debilifj’  present,  and  llie 
state  of  the  patient’s  pulse  at  the  time. 
The  practitioner  should  always  remember 
that  ho  has  not  only  the  debility  of  tbc 
disease  to  counteract,  but  the  putrescent 
state  of  the  blood  to  correct,  in  the  patient 
suffering  from  typhus,  and  that  for  the 
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latter  purpose  the  farinaceous  foods  and 
beef  tea,  or  mutton  broth,  are  the  best 
agents  he  can  use ; and  where  these  cannot 
be  given  often  enough,  or  in  siifSeient 
quantity,  by  the  mouth,  they  should 
bo  thrown  up  the  bowels  every  six  or 
eight  hours  by  injection.  Drinks  in  abun- 
dance should  be  supplied,  and  the  patient 
allowed  a free  use  of  acid  fruits,  such  as 
grapes,  oranges,  apples,  or  whatever  fruit 
may  be  in  season.  Personal  cleanliness, 
frequent  change  of  linen,  and  free  ventila- 
tion are  most  important  aids  in  the  cure 
of  typhus,  and  those  injunctions  laid  down 
under  the  head  of  Sick-room  should  be 
implicitly  carried  out.  See  Sick-koom. 


u 

U is  the  twenty-first  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  though  used  occasionally  as  an  abbre- 
viation, has  no  signification  in  a medical 
sense. 

ULCER. — An  ulcer,  in  surgical  lan- 
guage, is  a solution  of  continuity  in  some 
of  the  soft  parts,  having  a secreting  sur- 
face, from  which  pus,  either  pure  or  un- 
healthy, is  discharged.  Ulcers  may  be 
situated  in  the  skin  or  muscles,  open  to  the 
surface,  or  in  some  internal  organ,  only  dis- 
charging into  the  cavity  which  contains 
them.  Ulcers  are  divided  into  the  local 
and  the  constitutional,  and  the  local  again 
into  the  simple,  the  irritable,  the  indolent, 
and  the  specific. 

Ulcers  are  generally  the  result  of  a low 
state  of  vitality,  and  are  usually  found  in 
ersons  advanced  in  life,  of  a sluggish 
abit  of  body  and  a torpid  circulation ; and 
though  they  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  they  most  frequently  take  place  on 
the  legs.  Women  are  moresubject  to  ulcers 
than  men.  All  wounds  which  refuse  to 
heal  by  the  first  intention,  and  can  only  be 
closed  by  the  secretion  of  pus,  by  granula- 
tion ancf  contraction,  are  m elfect  simple, 
health y ulcers,  which  are  raw  surfaces,  of 
an  indefinite  size,  shape,  and  depth,  dis- 
charging healthy  pus  or  matter. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  kind  of 
ulcer,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  the 
surface  clean,  protected  from  injury,  and 
allow  nature  to  perfect  the  cure,  merely 
absorbing  on  a piece  of  clean  lint  the  ex- 
cess of  pus  thrown  out. 

Ikeitaulk  Ulcers. — These  are  ulcers 
where  the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the 
part  is  too  violent  to  enable  the  ulcers  to 
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form  healthy  granulations,  proceeding 
either  from  the  state  of  the  part  itself,  or 
from  some  cause  in  the  constitution. 
The  characters  of  an  irritable  ulcer  are  a 
jagged  margin,  terminating  in  sharp, 
overhanging  edges;  the  bottom  of  the 
ulcer  is  full  of  small  pits  and  elevations, 
covered  with  a whitish,  spongy  substance, 
on  which  floats  a thin,  ichorous  discharge; 
the  pain  attending  it  comes  on  in 
paroxysms,  principally  in  the  evening  or 
at  night,  and  is  often  extremely  severe. 

The  treatment  of  this  kind  of  ulcer 
requires  constitutional  remedies,  such  as 
the  following  pills  and  lotion.  Take  of — 

Calomel 24  grains. 

Powdered  opium  . . 12  grains. 
Powdered  ginger  . . 10  grains. 
Extract  of  henbane  . sufiicient  to 
make  a mass,  which  is  to  be  divided 
into  twelve  pills,  one  to  be  taken  night 
and  morning.  Take  of — 

Camomile  tea  ...  1 pint. 

Sugar  of  lead.  . . . 1 drachm. 

Make  a lotion,  which  is  to  be  applied, 
slightly  warm,  on  piline  every  half-hour,  or 
simple  warm  water  may  be  used.  This 
kind  of  ulcer  very  often  takes  place  on 
the  ankle,  or  on  the  skin  covering  the 
front  of  the  shin. 

Indolent  Ulcers. — These  ulcers  may 
proceed  from  a simple  want  of  power  in 
the  part,  or  they  may  arise  from  a con- 
stitutional weakness,  or  a local  debility 
may  lead  to  constitutional  torpidity ; this 
is  the  case  in  those  indolent  ulcers  so  often 
met  with  in  aged  females,  when  loss  of 
power  has,  in  the  first  instance,  led  to  an 
ulcerated  leg  at  the  cessation  of  the  cata- 
menia, and  continued  the  ulcer  for 
several  years  afterwards.  These  are  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  kinds  of  ulcers, 
and,  on  account  of  their  chronic  state  and 
constitutional  support,  are  both  extremely 
diflicult  to  cure,  and  dangerous  to  the 
patient’s  health  if  abruptly  healed  or 
dried  up.  The  character's  of  the  indolent 
ulcer  are  an  irregular  margin,  with  thick, 
prominent,  smooth,  and  rounded  edges; 
the  granulations  are  largo,  flabby,  smooth, 
and  glossy,  and  the  pus  thin  and  watery, 
containing  a large  proportion  of  coagulablo 
lymph,  whicli  is  often  dilTused  over  tho 
granulations,  to  which  it  adheres,  givin(r 
them  a coated  appearance.  Indolent 
ulcers  are  sometimes  of  groat  size 
involving  more  than  one-half  of  one  side 
of  tho  leg,  and  often  of  tho  most  extraor- 
dinary shape,  largo  portions  of  tlio  margin 
running  like  peninsulas  into  tho  centre  of 
the  ulcers,  the  coated  granulations  looking 
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like  islands  in  the  deep  cavity  of  the  sores; 
the  limb,  too,  is  genei’ally  cedematous,  and 
the  swollen  margins  occasionally  rise 
above  the  surrounding  level.  The  indo- 
lent ulcer  is  seldom  painful,  unless  injm-ed, 
or  irritated  by  long  standing  on  the  limb ; 
The  discharge  varies  in  coloiu’  with  the 
state  of  the  patient’s  health,  and  in  all 
cases  has  an  offensive  smell. 

The  treatment  in  this  form  of  ulcer 
must  be  chiefly  constitutional,  the  aim  of 
the  sm’gcon  being  to  convert  the  indolent 
into  an  irritable  ulcer,  and  then  lead  the 
irritable  into  the  simple  or  healthy  ulcer. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a full  and 
nutritious  dietai’y,  with  half-a-pint  of 
stout  three  times  a day ; the  bowels  are  to 
be  regulated  by  one  or  tw’o  compound 
colocynth  pills  given  occasionally,  and  the 
foUo\ving  mixtures  taken  in  succession; — 

Tonic  Mixtures. — Ho.  1.  Take  of — 
Infusion  of  roses  . . 6 ounces. 

Quinine 18  grains. 

Diluted  sulphiu'icacid.  30  drops. 

Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
every  six  houi's  till  finished,  when  the 
next  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  quantity, 
and  at  the  same  times. 

No.  2.  Take  of — 

Cinchona  bark  . . . ^ ounce. 
Gentian  root ....  2 drachms. 
Cascarilla  bark  ...  1 drachm. 
Boiling  water  ...  8 ounces. 
Infuse  for  six  hours,  strain,  and  add — 
Diluted  nitric  acid  . . 25  drojps. 

Mix  : to  be  taken  as  above. 

No.  3.  Take  of  the — 

Tincture  of  iron  . . 2 drachms. 
Infusion  of  quassia . . 6^  ounces. 
Symp  of  red  poppy  . i ounce. 

Mix : one  tablespoonful,  in  a little  water, 
to  be  taken  every  three  hom’s.  On  com- 
pleting the  third  mixture,  the  patient 
should  recommence  rvith  No.  1,  and  con- 
tinue in  the  same  order  as  before. 

For  the  first  two  or  tlu-ee,  days  the 
ulcer  is  to  be  poulticed  twice  a day  with 
waim  bread  and  water,  so  as  to  cleanse 
off  the  coagulablo  lymph,  and  expose  it 
fully  to  inspection.  If  the  poulticing 
should  not  remove  the  coating  from  the 
granulations,  cloths  dipped  in  a solution 
of  blucstone,  made  with  two  grains  of 
bluestono  to  each  ounce  of  water,  are  to 
be  applied  for  a few  times,  and  the 
poulticing  renewed  till  the  ulcer  is 
mafic  clean.  The  lotion  is  then  to  bo 
.applied  as  before,  beginning  witli,  two  or 
three  times  a day,  a piece  of  greased  rag 
being  laid  over  the  lotion  to  jfrevent  its 
stick  ng,  the  whole  covered  with  oiled 


silk,  and  a turn  or  two  of  loose  bandage 
passed  round  the  limb  to  keep  the 
dressing  in  its  place.  The  leg  is  to  be 
rubbed  all  round  the  ulcer  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand  every  time  the  dressings  are 
removed,  to  excite  the  absorbents  and 
reduce  the  oedema.  After  a few  days  it 
will  be  requisite  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  lotion  to  3,  4,  or,  if  necessary,  to  G 
grains  to  the  ounce.  The  ulcer  should  be 
as  lightly  covered  as  possible,  and  the 
more  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  the  sooner 
will  it  heal,  and  the  limb^  recover  its  tone 
and  strength. 

Ulcers  require  a frequent  change  of 
application  from  one  stimulant  to  another; 
thus  lotions  of  bluestone,  greenstone, 
white  viti’iol,  and  lunar  caustic,  should  be 
used  in  succession — a weak  lotion  very 
often  effecting  a rapid  cure  when  it  fol- 
lows the  employment  of  a strong  one. 
In  severe  and  old-standing  indolent  ulcers, 
the  best  results  are  often  obtained  by 
applying  a blister  over  the  whole  idcer, 
the  inflammation  induced  by  the  blister 
'affording  the  stimulus  required  to  excite 
a new  action,  produce  absorption,  and 
the  formation  of  healthy  granulations. 
Sometimes  the  granulations  shoot  up  with 
large  and  watery  heads,  overtopping  the 
margin  of  the  ulcer ; these  red  and  flabby 
granules  are  popularly  known  as  proud 
JiesJi,  and  often  reqiure  to  be  touched  witli 
bluestone,  or  caustic,  to  reduce  their  bulk 
to  natm-al  limits.  Burnt  alum  reduced 
to  powder,  or  red  precipitate,  are  occa- 
sionally dusted  over  them  for  the  same 
purpose.  When  the  more  powerful 
stimulants  have  failed  to  produce  a 
healthy  healing  action  in  the  ulcer,  that 
effect  is  sometimes  obtained  by  sprinkling 
finely-powdered  lump  sugar  over  its  stm- 
face,  and  washing  it  afterwards  with 
cold  rum  or  gin  and  water:  friction, 
occasional  sho^s  of  electricity  through 
the  limb,  stimulating  lotions,  with  a good 
dietary,and'giving  the  limb  plenty  of  air,’ 
will,  sooner  or  later,  always  insure  the 
healing  of  an  indolent  ulcer. 

Specific  Ulcebs  ai-e  ulcers  at- 
tended by  some  specific  diseased  action, 
cither  local  or  constitutional,  and  are 
■generally  small,  shallow,  circumscribed 
sores,  of  a red  and  irritable  appcar^ce, 
and  causing  considerable  inconvenience 
and  pain,  of  a hot  and  burning  description. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  this  order  of 
ulcers,  ns  those  that  yield  to  a course  ot 
mercury,  those  cured  by  hemlock,  those 
healed  by  arsenic,  and  those  by  salt  water, 
&c.  The  best  example  of  this  order  oi 
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ulcers  is  that  small  and  painful  sore 
knovrn  as  chancre,  for  rvhich  see  the 
letter  “Y/’ 

Formerly  ointments  were  regarded  as 
the  best  applications  for  ulcers ; they  are 
now,  however,  considered  as  more  hurtful 
than  beneficial,  the  grease  fermenting  by 
the  heat  of  the  limb,  and  adding  to  the 
irritation  and  unhealthy  action.  Lotions, 
cold  water,  and  emollient  poultices,  are 
now  considered  the  best  local  remedies. 
Some  surgeons  treat  indolent  ulcers  by 
drawing  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  together 
by  a series  of  slips  of  adhesive  plaster,  as 
if  closing  the  lips  of  a woimd,  and  then 
applying  several  yards  of  bandage  to  sup- 
port, by  an  equal  pressure,  the  whole 
limb.  Whatever  benefit  the  bandage  may 
afford  as  a support  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  relaxing  heat  it  causes ; 
for  it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
the  ulcer  requires  exposure  to  the  air  to 
heal  effectually,  and  the  limb  frequent 
friction  to  restore  its  torpid  cumulation, 
— benefits  incompatible  with  the  use  of  a 
bandage  and  a casing  of  adhesive  plaster. 
See  WouxDS. 

ULCEEATED  ou  SOEE  MOUTH.— 
A disease  of  the  mouth  to  which  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  ill  fed 
and  dirty,  are  particularly  liable.  See 
Canker. 

ULCEEATION.  — An  unhealthy 
action,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
raded surface  secreting  pus,  more  or  less 
pure  or  healthy.  Ulceration  of  the  bones  is 
a disease  always  sure  to  result  in  necrosis, 
or  the  death  of  the  bone.  Ulceration  of  the 
soft  parts  is  followed  by  the  formation  of 
an  ulcer. 

ULMUS  CAMPESTEIS.— The  bo- 
tanical name  of  the  elm  tree,  the  bark  of 
which  is  sometimes  used  as  a tonic  and 
bitter. 

ULNA. — The  name  given  by  anato- 
mists to  the  inner  bone  of  the  forearm, 
and  the  larger  of  the  two.  ^ 

UMBILICUS. — The  navel,  a medical 
term  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  alxlo- 
mcn  to  which,  in  foetal  life,  the  umbilical 
cord,  or  navel  string,  is  attached,  entering 
the  child’s  body,  to  carry  on  the  connec- 
tion between  the  mother  and  the  foetus. 

UNCIA. — An  ounce,  the  twelfth  or 
the  sixteenth  part  of  a pound,  according, 
to  the  standard  used.  By  the  weights 
and  measures,  as  regulated  by  the  late 
British  Pharmacopncia,  the  ounce  is  the 
sixteenth  part  of  a pound,  and  consists  of 
d-t37'o  grains  solid,  while  the  Iluid  ounce  is 
composed  of  eight  drachms.  I 
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UNCIFOEM. — The  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  a small  bent  bone  of  the 
wrist,  in  consequence  of  its  hook-like 
appearance. 

UNFEEMENTED  BEEAD.— Bread 
made  Avithout  leaven  has  always  been 
considered  not  only  as  less  palatable  than 
fermented  bread,  but  as  considerably  less 
nutritious.  This  belief,  however,  has 
been  lately  shown  to  be  an  error  and  de- 
lusion, and  that  of  the  two,  unfermented 
bread  is  lighter,  easier  of  digestion,  and 
more  nutritious,  than  the  best  made  bread 
with  the  best  yeast.  See  article  Food. 

UNGUENTUM.— An  ointment.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  for  the  strong 
mercurial  ointment. 

UNGUIS. — The  name  of  a small  col- 
lection of  matter  under  the  cornea  of  the 
eye,  so  called  from  the  abscess  resembling 
the  nail  of  the  finger. 

UEEA. — One  of  the  proximate  princi- 
ples of  the  mdue,  and  the  salt  on  which 
that  secretion  depends  for  its  high  specific 
graAuty.  On  the  Continent  this  substance 
is  used  medicinally  as  a diuretic  in  cases 
of  dropsy  or  affections  of  the  kidneys, 
the  dose  of  the  crystals  being  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains. 

UEETEE. — A long  membranous  pipe- 
like canal,  which,  extending  from  the 
kidney  to  the  bladder,  conveys  into  that 
organ  the  secretion  distilled  from  the 
other.  The  ureter  on  cither  side  proceeds 
from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  of  which  it 
is  the  continuation  (see  Kidney,  cut), 
and  descending  through  the  abdomen, 
enters  the  bladder  at  the  fundus  of  that 
organ,  and  near  what  is  called  the  trigon. 
Sec  Bladder,  cv,t. 

UEETHEA. — The  name  gHen  to  the 
canal  by  which  the  urine,  received  into 
the  bladder  by  the  ureters,  is  discharged 
from  the  .body.  In  the  female  this  pas- 
sage is  naturally  very  short,  and  at  tho 
same  time  more  dilatable  than  that  in  tho 
male,  consequently  is  not  liable  to  the 
diseases  to  Avhich  the  same  organ  is  sub- 
ject in  the  male,  in  Avhom  the  urctlira  is 
divided  into  threo  portions— first,  that 
portion  Avhich  passes  through  tho  prostate 
gland,  and  called  tho  prostate ; second, 
that  portion  between  the  anus  and  si/m- 
j)hysis  pnhis,  tho  memhranotis  ; and  third, 
the  remaining  portion,  from  the  bulb  to 
the  extremity  of  tho  glans,  or  tho  spongy 
portion.  Tho  principal  diseases  to  which 
the  urethra  is  subject  are  the  intlainnni- 
tory  state  known  as  gonorrhoea,  or  gleet; 
a contraction  of  its  passage,  ns  in  stricture, 
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nent, spasmodic,  andmixed.  Fortlie  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  see  Stkicture,  and 
Fistula. 

UEINE. — The  urine  is  a transparent, 
light  strair-coloured  fluid,  with  an  aro- 
matic odoui’,  a hitter  taste,  and  a slightly 
acid  reaction ; as  it  cools  it  loses  its  aroma, 
and  its  smell  becomes  heavy  and  urinous; 
after  remaining  for  a few  days  its  odour 
undergoes  another  change,  and  becomes 
ammoniacal;  the  water  itself  has  now  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  deposits  white  crys- 
tals of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag- 
nesia. The  amount  and  colour  of  the 
lu’ine  voided  varies  with  the  time  of  day 
and  quantity  of  fluid  imbibed,  being 
darker  in  the  morning,  when  but  little 
drink  has  been  taken,  and  lighter  in 
colour  according  to  the  amount  of  fluid 
drunk.  Urine  varies  from  twelve  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  its  weight  over 
water,  healthy  urine  averaging  1,015  to 
1,026  specific  gravity,  water  being  regarded 
at  1,000 : the  quantity  voided  in  twenty- 
four  hours  differs  greatly,  both  with  the 
same  person  and  at  different  times  of  the 
day ; more  is  made  in  cold  weather  than 
in  hot,  and  in  the  day  than  the  night. 
In  midwinter  the  amount  is  51^  ounces, 
and  midsummer  48  j ounces ; the  average 
for  the  whole  year  of  different  persons 
being  about  4d  ounces  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  quantity  of  solid  contents  of 
the  urine  is  about  six  per  cent.,  amount- 
ing daily  to  2^  ounces  avou-dupois.  The 
urine  voided  in  the  morning  is  of  a higher 
colour,  but  purer  than  that  emitted  dur- 
ing the  day;  the  urine  passed  after 
taking  food  is  the  most  acid ; that  while 
digestion  is  going  on  becomes  almost 
alkaline,  and  with  an  animal  diet  there  is 
a diminution  of  acidity,  while  with  a 
vegetable  diet  there  is  an  excess  of  acid. 
A chemical  analysis  of  healthy  urine 
shows  the  presence  of  67  parts  of  solid 
matter  in  every  1,000  parts  of  liquid 
urine.  Of  these  67  parts,  30  are  urea, 
17  lactates,  18  alkaline  and  earthy  salts, 
such  as  the  phosphates,  sulphates,  chlo- 
rides of  soda,  potass,  and  ammonia,  1 of 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  lime,  and  1 of 
lithic  acid ; total,  67. 

The  density  in  disordered  urine,  or  that 
taken  from  an  individual  suffering  from 
disease,  is  increased.  As  in  healthy  urine 
the  specific  gravity  is  never  lower  than 
1,005,  or  higher  than  1,033,  it  follows  that 
whenever  the  density  falls  below  1,005,  or 
rises  above- 1,0.33,  it  is  a convincing  proof 
that  the  urine  is  greatly  disorganized.  It 
is  the  presence  of  urea  in  excess  that  gives 


the  specific  gravity  to  urine.  In  some 
cases  of  disease,  as  in  Bright’s  disease,  and 
certain  nephritic  aff’ections,  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  ’albumen  in  the  urine, 
causing  it  to  coagulate  on  the  application 
of  heat,  and  throw  down  a white  flaky 
precipitate  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 
Sometimes  there  is  a redundancy  of  sugar, 
when  the  urine  shows  a specific  gravity 
ranging  up  to  1,050.  Whenever  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  urine  exceeds  1,025,  the 
physician  should  be  on  his  guard,  and 
watch  all  the  symptoms  narrowly  as  they 
occur  in  his  patient.  The  way  to  test  the 
quantity  of  solid  matter  in  the  urine  is  to 
multiply  the  gross  amount  of  urine  voided 
in  the  day  by  the  specific  gravity  above 
1,000 ; thus,  if  the  patient  has  voided  312 
ounces  of  urine  at  the  specific  gravity  of 
1,050,  the  312  are  to  be  multiplied  by  50, 
which  would  give  15,600,  and  multiplying 
this  by  the  product  000.233,  we  obtain 
36'3  ounces,  or  36f  ounces  of  solid  matter 
per  diem.  Besides  the  salts  natural  to  it, 
urine  occasionally  contains  substances  in 
-such  redundancy  that  it  is  unable  to  hold 
them  in  solution,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently thrown  down.  The  first  class  of 
these  precipitates  generally  consists  of 
lithic  acid,  lithate  of  ammonia,  and  earthy 
phosphates ; of  these  the  most  important 
are,  first,  the  red  crystalline  sediment, 
composed  of  lithic  acid  and  colouring 
matter ; secondly,  crystalline  sediment, 
consisting  of  the  ammoniaco-magnesiau 
phosphate;  thirdly,  white  amorphous 
sediment,  consisting  of  triple  phosphate, 
and  phosphate  of  lime;  fourthly,  pink 
sediment,  composed  of  the  lithate  and 
phosphate  of  lime;  fifthly,  yelloioish  sedi- 
ment, composed  of  lithate  of  soda,  am- 
monia, and  earthy  phosphates ; and 
sixthly,  reddish  brown  or  lateritious  sedi- 
ment, consisting  of  alkaline  lithate,  chiefly 
of  soda  and  earthy  phosphates.  The 
second  class  comprises  such  animal  pro- 
ducts as  are  not  naturally  found  in  the 
urine,  and  usually  show  themselves  in  the 
form  of  a red  precipitate,  and  may  contain 
pus,  mucus,  bile,  chyle,  milk,  semen,  and 
phosphorus.  There  are  several  other 
urinary  deposits,  such  as  oxalate  of  lime, 
generally  induced  by  drinking  claret  or 
champagne,  and  partaking  largely  of  rhu- 
barb, sorrel,  and  similar  vegetables ; but 
on  these  matters  it  is  unnecessary  further 
to  enlarge.  It  should  bo  remembered 
that  many  substances  taken  as  food  tinge 
the  urine  of  the  colour  of  blood,  and  may 
thus  deceive  the  observer,  if  not  previously 
aware  that  madder,  beetroot,  rhubarb, 
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■poppy,  cherries,  mulberries,  and  logwood, 
•will  produce  that  efiect.  The  less  a per- 
son perspires,  the  more  water  he  generally 
makes ; females,  especially  those  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  large  quantities  of  a pale  urine, 
but  at  a low  specific  gravity.  A healthy 
man  is  in  the  custom  of  secreting  from  25 
to  35  ounces  of  urine  in  every  twenty -four 
hours : the  quantity,  however,  must  de- 
pend— as  we  have  already  stated — on  the 
amount  of  Iluid  actually  drunk,  or  imbibed 
into  the  system  in  that  time. 

The  secretion  of  the  kidneys  is  collected, 
tlrop  by  drop,  in  the  bladder,  till  that  or- 
gan, becoming  uncomfortable  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distension,  or  irritated  by 
the  acridity  of  the  contents,  produces 
those  warning  symptoms  which  admonish 
us  at  once  to  relieve  it  of  the  cause  of 
irritation.  The  retaining  power  of  the 
bladder — as  well  as  its  capacity — is  greater 
in  women  than  in  men;  it  is  always,  how- 
ever, dangerous  to  overtax  the  endurance 
of  the  organ  by  keeping  it  for  any  length 
of  time  distended.  Such  accidents  have 
led  to  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  retention 
of  the  urine,  and  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

TJEINAEY  CALCULI.— By  this  term 
is  understood  the  various  kinds  of  deposits 
from  the  urine  found  in  the  human  blad- 
der, or  in  the  urine  of  those  persons  sub- 
ject to  this  kind  of  disease.  Surgeons 
have  divided  urinary  calculi  into  three 
varieties ; — first,  the  'pulverulent  or  amor- 
phous sediment,  always  existing  in  a state 
of  solution,  and  only  thrown  down  as  the 
urine  begins  to  cool,  when  it  is  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  a fine  brown  or  pink  pow- 
der, and  consists  of  the  lithates  of  am- 
monia, soda,  and  lime.  This  is  commonly 
known  as  the  red  or  pink  sand  ; secondly, 
crystalline  sedhnent,  or  yravel.  This  is 
generally  voided  in  the  form  of  minute 
grains  or  crystals,  and  is  cither  composed 
of  lithic  acid,  of  triple  phosphate  of  am- 
monia and  magnesia,  or-  of  oxalate  of 
lime.  Tills  sediment  has  received  the 
name  of  white  sand.  Thirdly,  solid  con- 
cretions, or  calculi  proper,  formed  of  an 
aggregation  of  these  sediments.  Calculi 
are  sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  formed 
in  the  kidneys,  and  arc  occasionally  found 
there  and  in  the  ureters,  on  their  way  to 
the  bladder,  where  they  attain  their  full 
size.  Urinary  calculi  are  ofull  sizes,  sliapce, 
and  colours.  The  average  dimension 
of  a calculus  may  bo  taken  as  that  of  a 
chestnut,  though  sometimes  exceeding  the 
bulk  of  a large  egg ; the  greater  the  num- 
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ber  of  calculi  in  the  bladder  at  one  time, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  dimensions  of  each. 
The  most  important  of  the  varieties  of 
urinary  calculi  are,  first,  the  lithic  acid 
calculus;  secondly,  lithate  of  ammonia 
calculus;  thii-dly,  hone  earth,  or  phosphate 
of  lime;  fourthly,  triple  phosphate  of  lime 
and  magnesia;  fusible  calculus; 

sixthly,  mulberry  calculus,  or  oxalate  of 
lime;  seventhly,  cystic  oxide  calculus; 
eighthly,  alternating  calculus ; ninthly, 
compound  ; tenthly,  calculus  of  the  pros- 
tate gland;  and  eleventhly,  carbonate  of 
lime  calculus.  Some  of  these  calculi  are 
of  extreme  density  and  remarkably  hard ; 
others  are  so  soft  that  they  crumble  to 
pieces  imder  the  slightest  pressure  : their 
density,  size,  shape,  roughness  or  smooth- 
ness, are  physical  features  with  which  the 
surgeon  only  has  to  do ; all  that  concerns 
the  non-professional  reader  are  the  symp- 
toms of  calculi,  or  stone  in  the  bladder. 
These  begin  with  weight  in  the  loins  and 
back,  and  a dragging  pain,  gradually  ex- 
tending to  the  groin  in  females,  and  to 
the  testicle  in  males,  with  an  irritation 
felt  at  the  point  of  the  penis  in  the  lattei*, 
often  relieved  by  pulling  the  foreskin; 
frequent  desire  to  make  water,  the  opera- 
tion being  attended  with  pain  and  smart- 
ing; the  urine  is  often  bloody,  and  the 
stream  in  voiding  is  frequently  arrested 
by  the  stone  getting  before  the  pipe  of  the 
urethra.  Motion,  especially  of  a jolting 
nature,  such  as  riding  in  vehicles,  greatly 
increases  the  pain,  while  rest  and  the 
horizontal  position  always  afford  relief. 
Sometimes  a small  calculus  is  voided  with 
the  water,  or  a discharge  of  gravel  takes 
place,  in  which  case  there  is  alwaj's  a 
cessation  of  the  symptoms  for  some  time 
afterwards. 

The  TREATMENT  of  stono  can  only  bo 
effectively  carried  out  after  a close  exami- 
nation of  the  urine,  and  by  a steady 
observation  of  the  symptoms.  In  some 
cases  the  repeated  exhibition  of  the  bi- 
carbonate of  potass,  or  soda  water,  sur- 
charged with  carbonic  acid,  has  the 
pro|)crty  of  neutralizing  the  calculi,  and 
leading  to  their  final  solution.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  steady  employment 
of  the  mineral  acids,  when  the  calculi 
arc  strictly  earthy,  has  the  effect  of 
causing  their  decomposition.  In  general, 
however,  there  is  no  radical  cure  for  stone 
but  by  an  operation ; on  this  part  of  the 
subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Litliotomy 
and  Lithotrity,  and  the  article  Gravel 
UEINARY  FISTULA.  — This  is  a 
siuous  opening  in  one  of  the  urinary 
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passages,  and  generally  commences  with 
a small  pimple,  which  being  probably 
unnoticed,  degenerates  into  a trifling 
abscess;  the  matter,  however,  burrowing 
below  the  cuticle,  a sinus  or  fistula  is 
eventually  formed.  See  Fistula. 

URINARY  ORGANS.  — Under  this 
head  are  comprised  two  secreting  organs, 
one  receiving  organ,  two  connectmg  tubes, 
between  the  springs  and  the  reservoh, 
and  one  canal,  or  main  outlet.  The  two 
secreting  organs  are  the  kidneys,  the 
structiu’e  and  function  of  which  we  have 
alreadj  explained ; the  reservoir  or 
receivmg  organ  is  the  bladder,  also  fully 
treated  of ; w'hile  the  two  connecting  and 
excretory  canals,  the  ureters  and  urethra, 
have  received  the  attention  theu’  several 
uses  entitle  them  to. 

URINARY  ORGANS,  DISEASES 
OF. — The  affections  appertaining  to  the 
organs  coming  under  this  group  are 
principally  confined  to  those  attacking  the 
kidneys  and  the  bladder,  such  as  sup- 
pression of  the  urine  in  the  first  case,  and 
incontinence  and  retention  of  urine  and 
strangury  in  the  second. 

The  other  diseases  of  both  kidneys  and 
bladder  have  ah-eady  been  referred  to 
under  their  proper  names. 

SuPPEESSION  OF  THE  U E I N E 
{Ischuria). — This  is  primarily  a disease 
of  the  kidneys,  the  result  of  blows,  falls, 
or  some  sympathetic  action,  giving  rise 
to  the  following  series  of — 

Symptoms.  — Languor,  restlessness,  a 
dull,  heavy  weight  in  the  loins,  extending 
to  the  thigh,  with  heat  of  skin,  a flushed 
face,  headache,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  On 
the  third  day  a general  pufliuess  or  oedema 
is  perceptible  over  the  body,  particulai’ly 
over  the  face  and  head,  attended  with 
drowsiness,  which  on  the  fourth  day 
amounts  to  coma,  and,  imless  relieved 
in  two  days  later,  generally  terminates  in 
the  death  of  the  patient. 

The  treatment,  when  such  important 
organs  are  concerned,  requires  not  only 
despatch,  but  tlie  aid  of  instant  and  able 
medical  treatment.  The  means  in  general 
required  are  bleeding,  cither  from  the 
arm  or  by  cupping  - glasses  over  the 
region  of  the  disease,  the  warm  bath,  dia- 
jilinrctic  doses  of  Dover’s  powder  and 
antimony,  with  mild  purgatives  and  castor 
oil  enemas. 

I.NCONTiNENCE  OF  Ueine  {Emu'csi.s). 
— Tliis  is  a disease  which  may  arise  from 
functional  or  mechanical  derangement  of 
the  bladder,  or  from  irritation  in  the 
womb  or  bowels  : pregnant  women,  and 


children  affected  with  worms,  are  conse- 
quently the  persons  most  troubled  with 
this  disease.  With  children  the  incon- 
tinence is  generally  at  night,  in  their 
sleep,  when  the  water  either  escapes  in 
a stream,  to  the  entire  emptying  of  the 
bladder,  or  it  comes  away  in  driblets. 
With  females  it  is  chiefly  by  day,  and 
either  passes  off  in  gushes  or  oozes  out 
in  small  quantities  occasionally, — in  either 
case  causing  much  discomfort,  excoriation, 
and  annoyance.  Sometimes,  but  rarely, 
the  disease  is  the  result  of  spasm  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bladder;  in  such 
cases  the  treatment  is  both  simple  and 
effectual.  Place  a suppository  of  3 or  4 
grains  of  opium  within  the  anus  for  one 
or  two  nights,  and  the  cause  will  be 
removed.  In  the  case  of  pregnant 

females,  as  much  rest  by  day  in  the 
horizontal  position  as  possible  should  be 
taken,  and. the  bowels  kept  open  by  a 
spoonful  or.  two  of  lenitive  electuary,  by 
a small  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  by  a little 
magnesia  and  rhubarb.  For  children, 
when  cutting  the  teeth  is  the  exciting 
cause,  keeping  the  bowels  open,  lancing 
the  gums,  and  a warm  bath  at  bedtime  are 
the  only  means  that  can  be  safely  em- 
ployed. When  the  childi-en  are  older, 
however,  and  it  proceeds  from  worms,  the 
bowels  are  to  be  kept  regularly  open,  the 
hips  and  loins  sponged  with  cold  water 
and  vinegar  before  going  to  bed,  and  a 
dose  of  the  following  mixture  given  each, 
night.  Take  of — 

Tincture  of  canthai-ides  50  drops. 

Tincture  of  henbane  . drachm. 

Syrup  of  red  poppies  . 2 chachms. 

Mint  water  ....  1 oimce. 

Mix : a teaspoonful  to  be  given  at  bedtime 
to  a child  from  foim  to  eight  years  old, 
and  a dessertspoonful  to  one  above  that 
age.  The  nm'se  at  the  same  time  should 
be  careful  the  child  does  not  take  much 
if  any  fluid,  for  at  least  two  hours  before 
bedtime,  and  ascertain  that  the  bladder 
has  been  emptied  before  going  to  rest. 

Retention  oe  Difficulty  of  Void- 
ing THE  Ueine  {Dysuria). — This  very 
painful  affection  may  arise  suddenly,  or 
be  the  consequence  of  inflammation  of 
the  coats  of  the  bladder;  it  may  arise 
from  paralysis,  or  spasm  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder;  or  it  may  proceed  from 
gonorrhoea,  gravel,  stone  in  the  bladder, 
and  many  other  causes. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  me 
generally  too  evident  to  require  expla- 
nation: the  desire  and  incapacity  to 

make  water  are  features  of  the  coniplamt 
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iiifEciently  marked  to  incRcate  the  disease 
vhenerer  it  occurs. 

The  treatment  should  begin  with  the 
varm  bath  or  the  hip  bath  in  all  cases, 
hose  being  the  most  effectual  means  that 
;an  be  used ; where  these  cannot  be  ob- 
.;ained,  hot  fomentations  to  the  region  of 
;he  pubes  in  both  sexes  should  be  adopted ; 
f these  fail,  cold  water  shotdd  be  dashed 
)n  the  abdomen,  a suppositoi’y  of  4 grains 
of  opium  placed  up  the  fundament,  and 
10  or  15  drops,  of  the  muriated  tincture 
of  ii’on  given  in  a little  sugar  and  water 
jvery  half-houi\  When  the  mine  is 
scanty  and  high-coloured,  copious  draughts 
of  barley  water,  with  a few  grains  of  nitre, 
should  be  taken  frequently.  As  retention 
of  urine  very  often  depends  upon  a con- 
stipated state  of  the  bowels,  attention 
nust  be  directed  to  that  quarter,  and 
oya  dose  of  croton  oil  and  calomel,  efforts 
nade  to  imload  the  obstructed  bowels. 

Steaxgukt.  — This  is  only  a very 
-severe  foim  of  dysuria,  or  retention  of 
. urine,  generally  the  result  of  disease,  or 
in  excessive  dose  of  cantharides  or  some 
strong  stimulants,  and  requires  warm 
liluent  drinks,  the  warm  bath,  and 
;he  same  general  treatment  as  for 
lysuria. 

In  most  of  these  affections  of  the  urinary 
srgans  the  soothing  system,  such  as  the 
warm  bath,  opium  by  the  mouth,  in  the 
brm  of  Dover’s  powder,  or  yer  ano,  as 
.1 1 suppositoiy,  will  be  found  the  best  and 
: nost  speedy  means  for  relief  or  cure. 
'Sometimes,  however,  where  there  is  a 
■ spasmodic  stricture  of  the  neck  of  the 
jladder,  or  a degree  of  inflammatory  action 
■jxistirig,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  six,  eight, 
?r  even  a dozen  leeches  on  the  perinceum, 
)r  the  part  between  the  pubes  and  the 
mus.  When  the  waim  bath  cannot  be 
obtained,  hot  fomentations  will  have  the 
same  effect,  though  not  to  the  same  extent. 
With  females,  however,  it  often  acts  quite 
13  serviceably,  especially  if  a bottle  of  hot 
water  wrapped  in  flannel  is  laid  close  to 
,;he  body.  Finally,  to  repeat  in  abstract, 
n cases  of  incontinence  small  doses  of  the 
muriated  tincture  of  iron,  with  quinine 
:hree  times  a day,  and  the  cold  hip  bath 
jvery  morning : in  cases  of  retention,  the 
warm  bath  or  hot  fomentations,  with 
occasional  leeches : when  the  case  is  one 
of  avppreasion,  the  warm  bath,  friction 
over  the  loins  with  camphorated  oil, 
! Tequent  draughts  of  barley  water,  with 
u few  grains  of  powdered  nitre,  or  linseed 
I ;ea  with  nitre,  and  such  a mixture  as  the 
t allowing,  employed.  Take  of — 
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Dover’s  powder  . . .40  grains. 

Powdered  nitre  ...  15  grains. 

Camphor  water  ...  5^  ounces. 

Tincture  of  squills  . . 2 drachms. 

Sweet  spu’its  of  nitre  . 3 drachms. 
Mix : one  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every 
three  hours. 

In  cases  of  retention  of  mine,  whether 
the  result  of  the  causes  which  induce 
dyauria,  or  from  paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
it  is  very  often  necessary  to  pass  a catheter 
and  draw  off  the  contents  of  the  bladder, 
and  even  sometimes  to  keep  the  instrument 
for  some  time  in  the  passage.  Great  care 
is  always  necessary  in  passing  bougies  or 
catheters  along  the  male  m’ethra,  as  the 
hning  membrane  is  so  tender,  that  if 
much  force  is  used  the  instrument  may 
be  driven  through  a fold,  and  what  is 
called  a false  passage  made  into  the 
bladder.  Occasionally  the  difficulty  in 
passing  the  catheter  is  so  great,  and  the 
patient’s  sufferings  so  acute,  that  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  mortification  the  sm’geon 
is  compelled  to  puncture  the  bladder 
through  the  rectum, .^ov  else  over  the 
pubes,  and  by  that  means  reheve  the 
distended  bladder  from  the  irritating 
secretion  it  contains.  The  presence  of 
any  large  quimtity  of  gravel  or  a stone 
calculua  in  the  urine  is  generaUy  indicated 
by  an  irritation  or  itching  at  the  end  of 
the  prcepxitum  or  foreskin  in  males,  and 
the  pudenda  in  females. 

The  only  other  affection  of  the  m'ine 
to  which  we  shall  here  refer  is  that  of — 

Ueis’e  voided  with  Blood. — 
This  may  arise  from  several  causes : Ih’st, 
it  may  bo  a symiitom  of  putrid  or  typhus 
fever;  if  so,  it  is  a late  and  a serious 
symptom,  showing  the  extreme  debility 
of  the  body,  and  the  giving  way  of  the 
small  bloodvessels,  and  is  concurrent  with 
the  peteehicE,  or  discoloured  spots  on  the 
surface.  This  condition  of  the  mine  can 
only  bo  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
disease  itself,  namely,  by  antisepties  and 
'tonics.  Blood  in  the  urine,  however,  moat 
frequently  results  from  strains,  leaps, 
kicks,  falls,  or  other  external  injuries. 

If  the  patient  is  stout  and  in  full 
health,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed  and 
give  astringents,  such  as  the  infusion  of 
rose  leaves,  Epsom  salts,  and  diluted 
suljihuric  acid,  with  10  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  iron  and  1 drachm  of  paregoric 
in  a wincglossful  of  camphor  ivatcr  every 
four  or  six  hours ; while  as  a beveratTo, 
one  of  the  acid  drinks  recommended  unSer 
the  head  of  Drinks  (which  see)  is  to  be 
taken  repeatedly,  a strict  attention  to 
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quietude  being  observed  till  all  evidence 
of  blood  has  disappeared. 

The  most  useful  diuretics  in  the  Materia 
IMedica  for  these  diseases  are  camphor, 
nitre  (both  the  powder  and  sweet  spirits), 
squills,  and  turpentine. 

URINOMETEE. — A delicate  imple- 
ment for  testing  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  urine. 

UETICAEIA. — The  name  of  a cutane- 
ous eruption  appearing  in  large  splashes 
or  wheals,  and  attended  with  a smarting 
heat  or  itching, — Nettle  Eash,  which  see. 

UETICATION. — The  stinging  of  the 
skin  with  nettles.  A name  given  to  the 
inflamed  appearance  produced  on  the  skin 
by  flipping  it  with  a bunch  of  nettles — a 
practice  sometimes  adopted  by  medical 
men  is  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  leg,  arm, 
or  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  in  the 
hope  of  restoring  animation  to  the  torpid 
muscles,  and  vigour  to  the  sluggish  cu’cu- 
lation.  See  Nettles. 

TJTEEUS. — The  Latin  and  professional 
name  for  the  Womb,  which  see. 

UVA. — A grape. 

UVJE  PASSJE. — Dried  grapes,  raisins. 

UVA  UESI. — The  botanical  name  of 
the  creeping  plant  known  as  the  Whortle- 
berry, which  see. 

UVEA  TUNICA. — A name  given  by 
the  older  anatomists  to  the  painted  side  of 
the  iris.  See  Eye. 

UVULA.  — The  little  piece  of  red, 
spongy-looking  flesh  that  hangs  down 
from  the  back  of  the  palate  between  the 
tonsils.  This  little  organ,  the  uvula,  is 
only  a portion  of  the  soft  or  pendulous 
palate,  and  generally  suffers  in  whatever 
inflames  or  irritates  the  mouth.  The 
function  the  uvula  performs  in  the  body 
is  that  of  a valve,  to  cover,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  deglutition  or  swallowing,  the  pos- 
terior outlets  from  the  nostrils.  Under 
Larynx  and  Crgan  of  Voice  we  have  shown 
how  'the  entrance  into  the  windpipe  at  the 
Tima  glottis  is  closed,  during  the  act  of 
swallowing,  by  a small  cartilage  called 
epiglottis  ioWmg  on  it  like  a trap-door,  to 
prevent  food  or  drink  passing  down  the  air- 
tubes  ; the  uvula  in  the  same  way  closes 
the  passages  into  the  nose,  and  prevents 
food  from  passing  into  the  nostrils.  The 
uvula  is  very  subject  to  relaxation  during 
cases  of  severe  cold,  and  often  becomes  so 
elongated  as  to  interfere  greatly  both  with 
speaking  and  breathing.  In  such  cases, 
when  the  inconvenience  is  only  slight,  a 
piece  of  sal  prunella  placed  in  the  mouth 
lor  a short  time  will  often  effect  a cure  by 
causing  a contraction  of  the  p.art;  gene- 


rally, however,  astringent  gargles  are  re- 
quisite, such  as  a decoction  of  red  sao’e 
vdth  alum,  or  of  logwood  and  alum  ; in- 
fusion of  rose  leaves  and  sulphuric  acid,  or 
a gargle  of  barley  water  with  tincture  of 
myrrh  or  kino,  may  be  used  with  the  same 
effect.  Ulceration  of  the  uvula  sometimes 
takes  place,  and  occasionally  it  becomes  so 
chronically  elongated,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  or  amputate  a portion  of  the 
organ ; before  resorting  to  this  operation, 
however,  the  nitrate  of  silver  must  be 
freely  used,  or  the  nitric  or  muriatic  acids. 
Such  cases  must  have  the  personal  super- 
intendence of  a surgeon,  and  cannot  be- 
treated  by  a non-professional  person. 


V 

V is  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  and  as  a numeral  stands  for  five- 
(6),  and  with  a dash  over  (thus,  v),  for 
■5,000. 

VACCINATION  is  artificially  inducing- 
in  the  human  body  the  disease  known  as 
cow-pox,  professionally  called  vaccina  or 
vacciola,  and  is  effected  by  inserting  a 
portion  of  the  lymph  or  virus,  taken  in  the 
first  instance  from  a cow  (in  which  animal 
the  disease  arises  spontaneously),  into  some 
part  of  the  patient’s  body,  the  object  being 
to  preserve  the  person  so  treated  from  the 
infection  of  small-pox.  The  value  of  this 
discovery  (which  enables  the  physician,  by 
inducing  a mild  and  benign  disease  into 
the  system,  to  avert  from  the  body  a foul 
and  pestilential  one ; or,  should  it  arise,’ to- 
rob  it  of  its  worst  symptoms  and  nearly  all 
its  danger)  is  now  so  universally  known 
and  recognized,  that  it  iS  only  necessary 
for  us  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  great 
blessing  was  conferred  on  humanity  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Dr. 
Jenner.  Vaccination  was  for  a long  time- 
considered  a perfect  specific  against  small- 
pox, and  the  blood  once  influenced  by  the 
lymph  of  cow-pox  would,  it  was  supposed, 
ever  afterwards  repel  the  disease  of  small- 
pox, however  the  patient  might  be  exposed 
to  its  infection.  Experience,  however,  has 
proved  this  to  bo  a fallacy,  and  that  per- 
sons, although  twice  vaccinated,  may  bo 
attacked  by  the  dreaded  disease.  It  is, 
however,  satisfactory  to  know  that  after 
vaccination,  small-pox,  if  it  should  occur, 
is  always  mild,  seldom  pits  the  skin,  and 
is  never  dangerous. 

To  insure  the  full  benefit  of  vaccination 
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’the  patient  should  he  in  perfect  health  at 
the  time,  and  the  lymph  used  perfectly 
I'iresh  ; and,  if  conyenient,  taken  from  an 
: arm  at  the  time  of  using.  A couple  of 
-superlicial  scratches  should  he  made  hy  a 
I lancet  in  the  ai-m,  about  half  an  inch  apart; 
i'  the  surgeon  should  then  load  the  point  of 
his  lancet  with  the  fluid  lymph,  and  insert 
] it  in  each  of  the  abrasions  or  scratches, 

: exciting  the  vessels  to  absorb  the  lymph 
by  slightly  scraping  the  part  w’ith  the 
point  of  the  lancet,  care  being  taken  not 
to  induce  bleeding — a mere  redness,  excited 
by  scraping  away  the  scarf-skin,  is  all  that 
■is  necessary.  On  the  second  day  the  vac- 
cinated parts  appear  red,  as  if  about  to 
• fester ; on  the  fom-th  day  the  places  have 
: become  defined  spots ; and  by  the  end  of 
'the  fifth  day  assume  the  appearance  of 
vesicles,  surrounded  by  a bright  pink 
.areola : about  the  eighth  day  the  vesicles 
.attain  their  maturity,  being  circular  in 
: foi’m,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
flat  top  and  a slight  depression  in  the 
: centre  ; about  the  ninth  day  a slight  degree 
of  fever  takes  place,  but  only  lasts  for  a 
1 few  hours  (this  febrile  action  is  similar  to 
'the  secondary  fever  of  small-pox).  The 
; pustule  should  be  opened  upon  the  ninth 
day,  and  the  lymph,  if  not  required  for 
mmediate  use,  collected  on  small  square 
I pieces  of  glass,  or  taken  up  on  small  slips 

■ of  bone  called  points.  A little  magnesia 
i-.ind  rhubarb,  or  an  aperient  powder,  should 
! be  given  when  the  pustule  is  opened,  and 
! if  the  arm  is  red  and  inflamed,  a warm 
; poultice  applied  for  a few  hours  will  relieve 
lit.  In  general  it  is  the  twenty-first  day 
! before  the  pustule  completely  desquamates 

and  the  areola  disappears,  leaving  a small 
depression  or  pit  on  the  skin,  which 
usually  remains  for  life.  A vesicle  gene- 
rally appears  above  each  place  where  the 
vaccine  lymph  has  been  inserted,  which 
: from  the  third  to  the  fifth  days  has  a clear, 
■pearly  appearance,  becoming  opaque  as 
the  contents  advance  to  maturity.  The 
pustule  should  always  bo  evened  by  the 
ninth  day,  and  before  suppuration  can 
take  place.  Some  persons  vaccinate  on 
both  arras,  making  two  or  three  punc- 
' turcs  on  each;  this  is  unnecessary,  two 
places  on  one  arm  being  suflicieut,  and 
these  must  be  so  far  apart  that  there  can 
bo  no  fear  of  their  running  together.  In 
some  constitutions  the  eflicacy  of  the 
lymph  lasts  for  life,  in  others  the  protective 
influence  passes  off  in  a few  years;  on 

■ this  account  it  has  been  deemed  necessary 
to  repeat  the  vaccination  at  the  ago  of 
:pubcrtv.  To  arrest  the  spread  of  that 
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dreadful  pest,  small-pox,  the  Government 
has  established  many  sanitary  and  legisla- 
tive enactments ; one  of  the  most  effective 
is  the  compulsory  vaccination  of  evei’y 
infant  before  it  attains  its  thii'd  month, 
unless  the  medical  man  gives  a certificate, 
stating  the  child’s  health  is  not  in  a state 
to  admit  of  the  operation,  and  stating 
^vheTl  the  patient  is  to  be  brought  to  him 
again.  When  the  operation  has  been  suc- 
cessfully performed,  the  sm'geon  is  com- 
pelled to  give  the  parents  a certificate  of 
the  fact,  which  certificate  must  be  pre- 
served with  the  greatest  care,  as  without 
it  the  person  in  after  years  will  be  unable 
to  obtain  any  post  under  Government,  or 
any  situation  of  trust  or  emolument.  The 
non-compliance  with  these  regulations,  or 
the  exposing  of  convalescent  smaU-pox 
patients,  is  regarded  as  a misdemeanour, 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
When  the  vaccination  is  performed  from 
the  dry  lymph  collected  on  the  glasses  or 
bone  points,  the  virus  must  be  made  moist 
by  a drop  of  warm  water  before  using. 

VACUUM. — A void,  a cavity  free  even 
from  atmospheric  air.  Vacuums,  more  or 
less  perfect,  are  perpetually  taking  place 
in  the  living  frame ; when  the  infant 
draws  the  nipple  the  mouth  is  converted 
into  a vacuum,  and  it  is  on  the  principle 
of  the  vacuum  that  the  cupping-glasses 
act. 

VAGINA. — A sheath.  The  anatomical 
name  of  the  female  passages — one,  and 
the  largest,  leading  to  the  uterus ; the 
other,  shorter  and  anterior,  leading  into 
the  bladder,  and  called  the  urethra.  The 
foi-raer  passage,  or  the  vagina  proper, 
extends  from  the  vulva,  or  external  parts, 
to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  being  com- 
posed of  a firm  corrugated  membrane,  is 
capable  of  considerable  elongation.  These 
circular  corrugations,  ovrugee,  which  at  one 
time  of  life  are  a collateral  sign  of  vir- 
ginity, diaapijcar  after  many  labours, 
when  the  passage  becomes  perfectly 
smooth  from  the  vulva  to  the  os  uteri.  A 
thin,  firm  membrane  extends  almost  com- 
pletely across  the  vagina,  cutting  cU'  all 
access  to  the  uterus,  but  allowing  the 
periodical  secretion  to  escape  from  it  by  a 
semicircular  opening  below;  this  mem- 
brane is  culled  the  hgmen,  and  only  exists 
before  marriage.  The  vagina  is  subject  to 
many  diseases,  particularly  to  inllaimna- 
tion,  ulceration,  and  weakening  dis- 
charges,  gleets,  &c.,  the  same  as  the 
urethra  of  the  male,  and  from  the  same 
causes. 

It  is  also  subject  to  prolapsus,  or  a 
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falling  down,  especially  in  delicate 'females 
■who  have  had  many  children  ia  rapid  suc- 
cession. In  such  cases  injections  of  oak 
bark,  gall  nuts,  or  other  astringents  are 
necessary,  with  the  introduction  of  a pad 
or  pessary  to  support  the  passage  when 
restored  to  its  proper  situation.  This 
organ  is  capable  of  very  great  distension, 
if  the  dilating  power  is  gradual,  as  in  child- 
birth. In  ulceration  or  cancer  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  distend  the  vagina  by  means  of  the 
speculum,  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  bring 
into  view  the  disease,  and  apply  his  reme- 
dies to  the  part  directly.  The  vagina  is 
subject  to  a natural  malformation,  or  what 
is  called  an  imperforate  vagina.  The  most 
common  variety  of  this  malformation  lies 
in  the  hymen,  which,  instead  of  extending 
almost  across  the  passage,  entirely  shuts  it 
in  like  a perfect  door:  the  less  frequent 
form  is  where  the  female  infant  is  born 
with  a membrane  extending  across  the 
vulva  to  the  level  of  the  external  lips.  On 
account  of  the  possibility  of  such  a mal- 
formation, it  is  the  duty  of  the  accoucheur 
to  examine  the  infant  cai-efully  directly  it 
is  born,  and  if  such  exists  at  once  to  per- 
forate and  divide  it.  In  the  other  form  of 
imperforate  vagma,  the  malformation  is 
never  suspected  till  the  age  of  puberty, 
when  the  natural  secretion  is  rmable  to 
find  an  outlet — a state  of  things  often 
leading  to  serious  consequences.  Ex- 
amination alone  can  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  this  mischief,  which  when  dis- 
covered may  be  remedied  hi  a moment, 
and  with  little  pain,  by  perforating  the 
obstructing  membrane  by  a pointed  bougie, 
or  by  a trochar  guided  on  the  finger  of  the 
left  hand.  For  treatment  of  Leucorrhoea, 
&c.,  see  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

VALEEIAN. — A veiy  pungent,  rank, 
and  extremely  offensive  plant,  possessing 
strong  antispasmodic  properties,  on  which 
account  it  is  largely  used  in  medicine  in 
uterine  and  nervous  diseases.  The  active 
principle  of  the  plant  depends  upon  a 
peculiar  volatile  oil,  which  combines  with 
other  substances,  forming  such  compounds 
as  the  valerianate  of  iron  and  quinine. 
The  more  reliable  preparations,  however, 
are  the  infusion,  made  with  2 drachms 
of  the  root  to  10  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
the  dose  being  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  ; 
the  simple,  and  the  compound  or  ammo- 
nialcd  tincture, — the  dose  of  the  former 
being  from  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls,  and 
of  tlio  latter  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops. 
Some  medical  men  give  the  powder  of  the 
root,  but  it  is  generally  too  rank  for  most 


stomachs.  In  St.  Vitus’s  dance  and  hys- 
teria valerian  has  a very  significant  effect. 
On  cats  the  effect  of  valerian  is  grotesque 
and  singular,  inducing  extraordinary 
gambols. 

VALVES  are  thin  membranous  sub- 
stances, which,  like  single  or  folding  doors, 
open  and  give  free  passage  to  a fluid  in 
one  direction,  but  forbid  aU  return  in  the 
opposite  eoui'se.  Valves  are  foimd  in  the 
heart,  in  the  aorta,  in  all  the  bloodvessels, 
in  the  stomach,  and  many  other  organs, 
and,  considering  their  thin  texture  and 
vast  importance,  are  among  some  of  the 
greatest  marvels  in  that  wondrous  piece 
of  work,  man. 

VANILLA. — A delicious  and  aromatic 
fruit  of  the  West  Indies,  which,  on  account 
of  its  sweet  taste  and  peculiar  aroma,  is 
largely  used  for  culinary  pui'poses — to 
give  flavoiu'  to  creams,  jellies,  and  choco- 
late,— and  is  also  used  by  distillers  to  give 
piquancy  to  spirits  and  cordials.  As  an 
agreeable  stomachic,  it  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Pharmacopceia  in  the  form  of  the 
powder  of  the  dried  fruit  {'pulvis  vanilla:), 
which,  mixed  with  sugar,  is  given  in  doses 
of  one  di-achm ; and  the  tincture  {tinctura 
vanilla),  which,  from  the  benzoic  acid  it 
contains  (making  it  resemble  tincture  of 
tolu),  is  serviceable  as  an  expectorant, 
being  given  in  doses  of  from  thirty  to 
sixty  drops. 

VAPOUR  APPARATUS.  — This  is  a 
modern  invention,  by  which  medicated 
vapour  can  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  though  principally  used  in  those 
affections  of  the  scalp  endangering  the 
roots  of  the  hair.  It  consists  of  a vul- 
canized india-rubber  skull-cap,  to  fit 
tight,  and  retain  the  vapour  given  off 
from  a reservoir  placed  over  aspuit  lamp. 

VAPOUR  BATH.  — See  Russian  or 
Turkish  Batii. 

VAPOURS,  OR  LOW  SPIRITS.— 
This  is  a state  of  the  system  popularly 
known  by  the  tei-m  nervousness ; and  if 
the  non-professional  part  of  society  only 
used  it,  the  term  might  bo  excused,  but 
medical  men  who  should  know  better  em- 
ploy it  too  often  as  the  name  of  a disease. 

A late  Duchess  of  Bedford,  when  at 
Bath,  inquired  what  brought  so  many  of 
her  friends  there,  and  being  generallv 
answered  “nervousness,”  “the  nerves,’ 
or  “ nervous  affection,”  acknowledged  that 
she  came  there  for  pleasure,  and  thanked 
God  that  she  was  born  before  nerves  came 
into  fashion.  One  object  wo  have  had  in 
view  in  this  work  has  been  to  show  the 
reader  the  simple  cause  and  effect  of  all 
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ailments,  as  far  as  professional  knowledge 
went,  and  to  avoid  the  jargon  of  techni- 
cality, or  the  mystification  of  medical 
practice,  and  by  laying  the  truth  before 
the  reader,  leave  to  lus  ovm  good  sense 
the  drawing  of  the  proper  inference ; 
trusting  that,  like  the  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
he  will  be  able  to  separate  truth  from 
cant. 

Nervousness,  then,  is  not  a disease ; 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  such  thing,  but  there 
is  a state  of  ' physical  and  mental  prostra- 
tion or  debility,  the  consequence  most 
frequently  of  fimctional  derangement,  in 
which  the  person  becomes  bodily  weak  and 
mentally  timid,  and  in  which  at  times  the 
imagination  grows  strangelyperverted,  the 
patient  often  believing  himself  converted 
into  a glass  bottle  of  so  fragile  a nature, 
that  if  abruptly  handled  he  will  break  and 
bo  instantly  annihilated;  in  some  cases, 
again,  the  delusion  is  so  strong,  that  the 
patient  believes  himself  dead,  lays  out 
his  limbs,  closes  his  eyes,  and  assxunes 
for  hoiirs,  and  even  days,  the  semblance  of 
a corpse.  These  and  such  like  cases  are 
generally  called  hypochondriasis.  To  un- 
deceive such  patients  and  effect  a cure  is 
a most  difficult  task.  In  one  instance  the 
delusion  of  death  was  so  rooted  in  the 
patient’s  mind,  that  the  physician,  to  save 
him  from  dying  in  reahty  from  inanition, 
had  the  rmdertaker  called  in,  the  patient 
put  in  a coffin  properly  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  his  obstinate  patient  carried 
to  the  churchyard,  w'here  a poor  relative, 
whom  the  supposed  deceased  had  greatly 
benefited,  met  the  procession,  and  so 
vilified  the  memory  of  his  patron,  that  the 
enraged  patient,  who  was  enabled  to  hear 
every  word,  burst  out  of  his  coffin,  and, 
giving  chase  to  the  ungrateful  detractor, 
ran  till  from  exhaustion  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  when  he  was  taken  home,  put  to 
bed,  and  in  a few  hours  was  perfectly 
recovered ; — the  powerful  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  mental  excitement,  and  the 
perspiration  consequent  on  the  exertion  of 
the  chase,  having  effected  a cure. 

For  the  cases  where  parents  fancy  them- 
selves dumb  waiters,  tables,  teapots,  or  to 
have  lost  their  logs,  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  rule  of  medical  conduct;  the 
particular  features  of  the  case  must  suggest 
their  own  remedy. 

We  shall  consequently  return  to  Ihe 
more  ordinary  form  in  which  wo  find 
vapours,  and  commence  with  the  usual-^ 

fcJvMPTOMS,  which  begin  with  languor, 
oppressed  breathing,  a sense  of  heat  at 
the  stomach,  listlcssness,  indifference,  and 
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want  of  energy  to  perform  the  most  tri- 
vial duty,  a melancholy  sadness,  and  dis- 
tressing forebodings  of  futmn  events,  with 
great  fear  and  apprehension  of  personal 
danger  from  the  most  unreal  causes,  and 
so  firm  an  opinion  that  his  own  view  of 
things  relating  to  himself  is  true,  and 
must  be  realized,  that  no  argument  on  the 
part  of  the  physician  can  undeceive  the 
patient’s  mind. 

The  CAUSES  of  this  mental  depression 
and  physical  weakness  are  almost  always 
functional,  and  proceed  from  dyspcfsia, 
biliary  distmbance,  enlarged  liver,  &c., 
each  cause  acting  on  a natm’aUy  melan- 
cholic temperament.  The  great  fear  in 
this  disease  is  the  probability  of  the  case 
degeneratiug  into  confirmed  melancholia, 
or  melancholy  madness. 

The  TEEATMENT  indicated  is  fii’st  to 
restore  energy  to  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  and  then  to  remove  the  dyspepsia 
or  the  functional  causes.  The  first  is  to 
be  effected  by  change  of  scene,  fresh 
society,  and  amusements,  or  by  any  means 
that  will  divert  the  patient’s  mind  from 
his  own  case  and  imagined  sufferings,  by 
riual  sports,  moderate  exercise,  gaining 
his  confidence,  and  condoling,  but  never 
by  ridiculing  his  feelings  or  foibles,  and 
finally  by  persuasive  arguments,  inducing 
him  to  attempt  the  measures  suggested ; 
only  a portion  of  the  scheme  of  treatment 
proposed  being  told  to  him  at  once.  This 
is  % far  the  most  important,  and  also 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  cure.  The 
second,  or  medical  treatment,  lies  in  giving 
chalybeates  or  the  mineral  waters  of  Bath, 
Buxton,  and  Tunbridge  Wells ; tonics  of 
quinine  and  iron,  and  antispasmodics,  as 
those  of  camphor,  valerian,  opium,  ether, 
&c. ; mild  aperients,  and  the  occasional 
use  of  the  tepid  and  cold  bath ; and  in  a 
carefully  arranged  dietary,  the  amount  of 
wine  or  stimulants  being  regulated  by  the 
condition  of  the  patient. 

Where  ^eat  debility,  with  a disinclina- 
tion for  all  solid  food,  is  experienced,  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  cordial  medicine 
known  as  the  compound  tincture  of  car- 
damoms of  the  Edinburgh  Bharmneopoeia, 
taken  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, an  hour  before  dinner,  and  again  in 
the  evening,  will  frequently  act  most  suc- 
cessfully as  a stimulant  and  stomachic.  In 
cases  where  there  is  both  apathy  for  food 
with  indigestion,  and  great  nervous  de- 
pression, a tcaspoonful  of  Gregory’s  pow- 
der in  a little  iieppermint  water,  twice  or 
three  times  a day,  with  a dose  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixtui-e,  will  often  bo  found  highly 
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beneficial,  especially  if  assisted  by  an  assa- 
feetida  pill  at  bedtime  every  third  night. 


Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  1 scruple. 
Camphor  water  ...  4^  ounces. 

Compound  tincture  of 

valerian 4 drachms. 

Paregoric 1 ounce. 

Tinctui-e  of  lavender  . 2 drachms. 

Compound  spirits  of 
ether 2 drachms. 


Mix  : one  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours,  or  two  tablespoonfuls  twice  a 
day. 

V A R E X. — A knotted,  discoloured 
tumour  or  swelling  of  the  veins,  seen 
through  the  cuticle.  See  Varicose 
Veins. 

VARICELLA. — The  professional  name 
of  chicken-pox. 

V ARICOCEL E. — A dark-coloured 
swelling  of  the  scrotum,  caused  by  an 
enlargement  and  distension  of  the  veins  of 
the  part,  as  circocele  ife  of  the  veins  of  the 
spermatic  cord  forming  the  testis. 

VARICOSE  VEINS,  or  Vare-v.—A 
surgical  disease  in  which  the  veins  in 
certain  parts  of  the  body  are  permanently 
distended  with  dark-coloured  blood,  and 
become  so  knotted,  twisted,  and  enlarged, 
as  materially  to  impede  the  circulation 
through  them,  causing  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  blood  a swelling  of  an  irregular, 
uneven  appearance,  sometimes  only 
slightly  protruding  above  the  skin,  at 
others  forming  tumours  of  considerable 
size.  A varex  is  further  noted  by  the 
distended  and  darkened  colour  of  the  veins 
leading  to  the  swelling.  Though  they 
may  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  vari- 
cose veins  are  usually  found  on  the  lower 
extremities,  and  more  frequently  in  females 
than  males  : with  the  former  it  is  often  an 
accompaniment  of  pregnancy,  particularly 
in  the  latter  months,  when  it  arises  from 
the  pressure  of  the  foetus  on  the  iliac  veins, 
or  from  much  standing.  With  females, 
these  varicose  veins  are  often  the  origin 
of  tho.se  ulcerations  which  in  after  life  so 
frequently  prove  such  annoying  and  per- 
manent evils.  Infants  are  sometimes  born 
with  a varex  over  the  eyebrow,  on  the 
cheek,  or  some  other  part,  when  they  pass 
under  the  general  name  of  mother’s  marks, 
or  navi. 

Many  remedies  have  been  devised  for 
the  cure  of  varicose  veins,  and  excision  at 
one  time,  and  oven  a ligature  round  tho 
trunk  vein  supporting  the  varex,  have 
been  adopted,  but  by  no  means  with  good 
or  even  safe  results ; the  best  treatment  is 


a steady  and  equal  pressure  by  means  of  a 
laeed  stocking,  as  much  rest  in  the  hori- 
zontal posture  as  possible,  and  care  taken 
in  keeping  the  bowels  always  open. 

VAhlOLA. — The  name  given  by  me- 
dical men  to  small-pox. 

VAS. — The  Latin  name  for  vessel  or 
tube,  such  as  an  artery  or  vein.  In  the 
plural  the  word  is  often  used  by  anato- 
mists, as  in  vasa  deferentia,  those  vessels 
which  convey  the  semen  from  the  testes 
to  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  (see  Bladder, 
cut) ; vasa  inferentia,  and  vasa  efferentia,.' 
vessels  which  carry  fluids  into  glands,  and 
those  which  convey  secretions /ro7»  glands; 
vasa  vasorum,  the  minute  vessels  which 
supply  arteries  and  veins  with  nutriment;. 
vasa  lactecB,  and  vasa  lymphatica,  names 
given  to  the  lacteals  and  absorbents  of  thc- 
mesentery. 

VASCU L AR. — Full  of  vessels.  A term 
generally  applied  by  surgeons  to  parts  in- 
flamed, or  in  which  many  bloodvessels 
circulate. 

vastus  internes  and  EX- 

TERNUS. — The  names  of  two  muscles 
of  the  thigh  employed  in  flexing  the 
leg. 

VEAL. — As  an  article  of  diet,  especially 
for  the  invalid,  veal  is  one  of  the  most- 
objectionable  aliments  that  can  be  taken, 
unless,  indeed,  it  is  either  boiled  or  stewed ;. 
then,  of  the  young  meats,  it  becomes  per- 
haps the  least  objectionable.  See  Food. 

VECTIS. — A iever;  an  instrument  used 
in  midwifery. 

VEGETABLES. — The  articles  of  an. 
edible  nature  contained  under  this  head  are 
too  well  known  to  require  any  comment. 
In  our  article  on  Food  we  have  shown 
that  certain  vegetable  productions  yield 
proximate  principles  completely  analogous 
to  those  of  animals,  and  that  though  a 
person  may  live  for  some  time  exclu- 
sively on  a vegetable  dietary,  a perfect 
state  of  bodily  and  mental  strength  cannot 
be  long  sustained  without  some  proportion 
of  animal  nutriment,  should  it  consist  of 
no  more  than  a draught  of  buttermilk  or 
..  mouthful  of  cheese;  in  fact,  perfect 
health  is  only  to  be  secured  by  a due  ad- 
mixture of  animal  and  vegetable  foods. 

VEHICLE. — An  article  in  which  a 
medicine  is  taken.  Tho  best  vehicles  for 
powders  arc  jelly,  treacle,  honej',  or  syrup. 
Mixtures,  when  they  require  to  bo  weak- 
ened, should  bo  taken  in  mint,  pepper- 
mint, or  pennyroyal  waters,  plain  water, 
or  camphor  water.  Steel  wine,  or  the 
muriated  tincture  of  iron,  should  be  given 
in  syrup  of  oraugo  peel.  Oils  may  either 
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be  taken  in  mucilage,  beat  up  -with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  or  floating  on  spirits  and 
■water.  A slice  of  orange,  or  a little 
parsley,  are  the  best  articles  to  cover  the 
taste  of  medicine. 

"^'EINS  are  long,  hollow  tubes,  which 
rise  by  minute  filaments,  called  capilla- 
ries, and  increase  in  diameter  as  they  pro- 
ceed, from  twigs  to  branches,  and  from 
branches  to  trimks ; and  form  that  system 
of  vessels  which  cany  back  to  the  heart 
the  blood  which  has  been  distributed  over 
the  body  by  the  arteries.  Veins,  like 
arteries,  are  composed  of  three  coats — an 
internal,  middle,  and  external ; but  are 
thinner  than  arteries,  and  when  emptied 
of  their  contents,  lie  flat  and  collapsed: 
the  arteries,  on  the  contrary,  always  re- 
main open,  and  if  cut  transversely,  show 
their  cavities  like  broken  pipes.  Veins 
arc  longer  than  arteries,  but  want  their 
elasticity ; the  veins  of  the  extremities  are 
all  supplied  with  valves,  to  enable  them 
to  support  the  column  of  blood  they  are 
carrying  upwards,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the  stream, 
and  the  descent  or  return,  in  whatever 
osition  the  body  may  be  placed,  of  the 
lood  in  their  channels.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  veins  is  effected 
partly  through  the  impulse  of  the  heart, 
continued  through  the  capillaries ; partly 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  •which, 
aided  by  the  position  of  the  valves,  forces 
the  blood  towards  the  heart;  partly  also 
by  the  movements  of  respiration ; and 
finally,  as  some  physiologists  suppose, 
aided  by  some  power  of  suction  in  the 
heart  itself.  Anatomists  have  divided  the 
venous  system  into  three  varieties — 1st, 
superficial  veins,  or  that  network  of  small 
vessels  which  lead  from  the  skin  and  sur- 
face generally  all  the  blood  earned  there 
by  the  ramifying  arteries;  these  small 
tubes,  running  under  the  integuments  here 
and  there  as  they  grow  into  moderate 
sized  branches,  pierce  the  subjacent  fascia, 
and,  working  their  way  between  the  mus- 
cles, finally  terminate  in  the  2nd,  or  deep- 
seated  veins.  This  division  of  the  venous 
system  commences  at  the  extremities  of 
the  fingers  and  toes ; and  running  beside, 
but  in  a contrary  direction  to  the  nerves 
and  arteries,  gradually  enlarge  till  they 
merge  into  the  trunks,  and  in  this  manner 
enter  the  body  at  the  abdomen,  where  the 
two  trunks  of  the  right  and  left  side  even- 
tually form  the  great  ascending  main;  the 
ve7ia  cava  ascendens,  terminating  in  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart.  In  like  manner, 
the  deen  veins  of  the  superior  extremities, 
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with  fhose  of  the  head  and  neck,  aug- 
mented by  the  superficial  set  of  veins  of 
those  parts,  enter  the  thorax,  and,  under 
the  names  of  subclavian  and  jugular  veins, 
unite  to  form  the  descending  venous  main, 
the  vena  cava  descendens,  which  also  ter- 
minates, but  by  another  orifice,  in  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart.  3rd,  the  si- 
nuses. These  are  veins  formed  by  folds  in 
a lining  membrane,  and,  being  either  flat 
or  triangular,  are  not  only  totally  unlike 
veins,  but  contain  much  more  blood  than 
the  ordinary  tubular  veins.  The  principal 
sinuses  are  in  the  brain,  and  composed  of 
the  membranes  of  that  organ ; and,  passing 
out  of  the  skull,  receive  the  name  of  the 
internal  jugulars,  which,  uniting  with  the 
external  jugulars,  eventually  join  the 
subclavians.  The  veins  are  sometimes 
divided  into  the  systemic  and  pulmonary. 
By  the  first  are  understood  the  super- 
ficial and  the  deep-seated  veins ; and  by 
the  last,  those  four  vessels  which  bring 
back  from  the  lungs  the  blood  purified  by 
respiration,  the  arterial  blood,  and  pour  it 
into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  We  have, 
imder  the  headings  of  Circulation  and  the 
Lungs,  referred  to  the  anomaly  of  calling 
those  vessels  carrying  arterial  blood  the 
pulmonary  veins,  and  designating  those 
that  convey  venous  blood  from  the  heart 
to  the  lungs  pulmonai-y  arteries.  The 
function  of  the  veins  is  not  only  to  carry 
back  to  the  heart  the  blood  distributed  to 
the  body  by  the  arteries,  but  to  perform 
the  duty  of  absorbents ; or  if  the  veins 
themselves  do  not  absorb — for  it  is  still  a 
subject  of  opinion, — the  capillaries,  their 
minute  radicles,  do ; and  by  this  means, 
whatever  is  rubbed  into  or  placed  on  the 
skin  is  carried  directly  to  the  heart,  and 
by  the  circulation  soon  difl'used  over  the 
system,  as  in  the  case  of  bites  by  venomous 
reptiles,  the  insertion  of  lymph  under  the 
cuticle  in  vaccination,  and  when  croton 
oil  is  rubbed  on  the  skin  ; for  it  is  by  this 
absorption,  and  circuit  through  the  system 
by  the  blood,  that  wo  are  enabled  to  ac- 
count for  the  action  on  the  bowels  that 
soon  after  follows.  Though  the  arteries 
are  said  to  bo  tlio  only  secreting  vessels  of 
the  body,  there  is  one  important  exception 
■\vith  regard  to  those  veins  returning  from 
the  abdominal  organs ; for  these,  as  they 
converge  to  form  the  vcnce  porta,  after 
ramifying  through  the  liver,  there  secrete 
the  bile.  The  colour  of  venous  blood  is 
of  a dark  purple,  that  of  arterial  blood  a 
bright  crimson.  3'ho  blootl  ot  a v'ciii  may 
always  be  known  by  its  colour,  and  from 
its  flowing  with  an  uninterrupted  stream ; 
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tliat  of  an"  artery  will  be  instantly  recog- 
nized by  its  bright  colour,  and  issuing 
forth  in  leaps  or  jerks.  When  we  wish  to 
stop  the  flow  of  blood  from  an  artery, 
pressure  should  be  made  between  the 
wound  and  the  heart ; when  it  is  desired 
to  stop  a bleeding  vein,  the  pressure  must 
be  made  below  the  wound.  The  upward 
direction  of  the  venous  current,  and  the 
downward  course  of  the  arterial  stream, 
shows  the  reason  why  it  is  necessai’y  in 
cases  of  poisoned  woimds  that  a hgature 
should  be  tied  above  the  wound,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  heart,  to  prevent  the 
virus  entering  the  circulation.  The  last 
distinction  between  a vein  and  an  artery 
is,  that  the  latter  pulsates,  and  veins  do 
not.  In  bleeding  from  the  veins,  care 
should  always  be  taken  to  cover  the  orifice 
with  the  thumb  or  a piece  of  lint  before 
removing  the  pressure,  so  that  no  ah’  may 
enter  the  vein ; for  if  it  should,  and  the 
vessel  be  near  the  heart,  it  would  instantly 
prove  mortal.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
has  been  used  by  some  French  butchers, 
who  avail  themselves  of  it  to  kill  theh 
beasts  more  expeditiously,  by  inserting  a 
blowpipe  in  a vein  of  the  animal’s  neck, 
when, on  giving  a puff,  the  beast  falls  dead. 

VEINS,  INFLAMMATION  OF.— 
The  veins  are  remarkably  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, and  often  from  the  most  trivial 
cause,  such  as  pricking  the  vein  in  bleed- 
ing, using  a dirty  lancet,  from  scratches 
with  rusty  nails,  and  vei’y  often  from  the 
absorption  of  the  virus  in  dissections  or 
at  post-mortems,  should  thesurgeon  chance 
to  wound  his  finger  or  hand. 

The  TEEATMENX  in  this  very  serious 
accident  is  bleeding  freely,  giving  calomel, 
kino,  and  opium  till  the  mouth  becomes 
affected,  applying  12  or  20  leeches  up  the 
arm,  with  hot  camomile  and  hemlock 
fomentations,  and  all  the  measures  neces- 
sary in  acute  inflammation. 

VEINS,  SWOLLEN.— This  is  an  affec- 
tion with  which  pregnant  women  are 
much  troubled  towards  the  end  of  then’ 
time,  and  is  generally  worse  towards 
night,  when  one  or  both  legs  become 
extremely  hot  and  painful.  As  this  state 
of  the  veins  may  lead  to  a more  serious 
complaint,  varicose  veins,  the  limb  should 
be  rested  as  much  as  possible,  and  a laced 
stocking  worn  from  morning 
till  bedtime,  the  limb,  when  the  stocking 
IS  removed,  being  gently  rubbed  with  the 
hand  and  sweet  oil.  If  a vein  should 
burst,  it  must  bo  instantly  8toj)f>ed  by 
pledgets  of  lint,  so  as  to  make  a suilicient 
compress,  and  a roller  carried  from  the 


toes  round  the  leg  up  to  the  knee ; the 
bowels  are  to  be  kept  freely  opened,  and 
the  leg  rested  in  the  horizontal  position. 

VEINS,  VAEICOSE.  See  V'aeicose 
Veins. 

VELUM  PALATI,  or  the  Curtain  of 
the  Palate. — The  anatomical  name  for 
what  is  known  as  the  soft  or  hanging 
palate,  or  the  fleshy  roof  of  the  mouth. 

VENA  CAVA  ASCENDENS,  and 
VENA  CAVA  UESCENDENS.— The 
two  great  venous  trunks  which  carry  the 
blood  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
and  so  called  from  their  great  size. 

VENA  POETA. — The  portal  vein,  or 
large  vein  of  the  liver. 

VENESECTION — The  cutting  or 
the  opening  of  a vein;  the  operation  of 
bleeding. 

VENEEEAL  DISEASE.— A virulent 
distemper,  to  which  physicians  give  the 
several  names  of  syphilis,  lues  venerea, 
morbus  Gallicus,  and  the  public  for- 
merly applied  the  name  of  the  French 
or  Great  Pox,  to  (Ustinguish  it  from 
variola,  or  the  small-pox.  This  disease, 
imder  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  is 
the  result  of  man’s  vice  and  immorality, 
and  is  the  direct  penalty  paid  for  the 
violation  of  the  moral  and  physical  laws 
of  our  nature.  The  most  extraordinary 
fact  connected  with  syphilis  is,  that 
though  from  the  earliest  age  of  man’s 
existence  the  same  causes  have  been  in 
operation,  there  is  no  record  of  this  disease 
till  the  comparatively  recent  epoch  of  the 
fifteenth  century ; and  then,  without  any 
appai’ent  warning,  it  broke  out  in  the 
IVench  camp  before  Naples  in  the  year 
1494,  and  had,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  spread  nearly  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  astounding  medical  men 
by  the  novelty  and  virulence  of  its  cha- 
racter, and  alarming  society  by  the  fatal 
rapidity  of  its  loathsome  visitation.  Some 
attributed  the  advent  of  this  new  and 
formidable  disease  to  tlie  licentious  con- 
duct of  the  French  soldiei^  in  this  Italian 
campaign,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  tlie 
French  disease  (morb^lS  Gallicus) ; while 
others  ascribed  it  to  the  Spanish  sailors, 
Columbus  about  that  time  having  just 
returned  from  his  discover}’  of  the  new 
world,  from  whence  it  was  said  by  one 
party  to  have  been  imported.  The  history 
of  this  disease  being  so  completely  hid  in 
doubt  and  obscurity,  we  shall,  without 
any  further  preface,  proceed  at  once  to 
describe  its  jieculiarities  and  treatment. 

I3y  whatever  name  this  disease  may  be 
called,  it  is  generated  in  the  female,  and 
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arises  from  a specific  morbid  poison, 
which,  when  applied  to  the  human  body, 
has  the  power  of  propagating  itself,  and 
acting  both  locally  and  constitutionally, 
and  thus  is  capable  of  affecting  the  body 
in  two  diSerent  ways,  and  in  very  oppo- 
site degrees  of  severity;  viz.,  locally  on 
those  parts  on  which  the  virus  is  fii'st  ap- 
plied, and  on  the  system  at  large,  when 
by  absorption  the  local  virus  has  been 
taken  into  the  blood  and  carried  through 
the  system. 

Without  pausing  to  examine  if  any 
and  ^v^^at  are  the  special  differences 
between  the  local  and  constitutional  virus 
of  the  disease,  we  shall,  without  confusing 
the  reader  by  professional  technicalities 
and  symptomatic  differences,  proceed  to 
treat  this  disease  in  its  natm-al  order  or 
sequence  of  showing  itself,  commencing 
of  course  with,  1st,  its — 

Locax  Phases. 

GoxoEKncEA,  and  its  consequences. — 
The  meaning  of  this  word  is,  a discharge 
of  seminal  fluid  Lorn  the  urethra,  the  old 
surgeons  believing  such  to  be  the  case ; 
but,  as  we  have  shown  under  Sperma- 
toiThoea,  this  is  a gross  misnomer,  the 
discharge  that  takes  place  in  this  disease 
being  purulent,  or  muco-purulent. 

Gonorrhoea  usually  comes  on  within  the 
third  and  twenty-first  day  after  inter- 
course. In  very  susceptible  natures  the 
symptoms,  howevei^  will  show  themselves 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  very  sluggish 
natures  have  been  as  remote  as  six  weeks. 

The  symptoms  are  heat  and  itching  at 
the  point  of  the  penis,  a tenderness  of  the 
plans,  and  soon  after  a running  takes 
place,  at  first  slight,  and  like  a weeping 
rather  than  a discharge.  As  this  in- 
creases in  quantity,  it  is  attended  with 
pain  and  tenderness  along  the  whole 
under  surface  of  the  organ.  There  is 
great  fulness  of  the  penis;  the  mouth  of 
the  urethra  appears  excoriated,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  glans  seems  in- 
flamed, and  even  ravr.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  stream  of  the  urine  is 
reduced  in  bulk,  and  the  water,  travelling 
along  an  inflamed  surface,  feels  hot  and 
scalding.  The  discharge  that  takes  place, 
at  first  thin,  becomes  by  degrees  thick 
and  purulent,  and,  according  to  the  length 
of  time  it  continues,  changes  in  its  colour 
from  white  to  yellow  and  green,  ancl  also 
in  its  consistency,  becoming  finally  a 
thin,  watery  gleet.  This  is  the  simplest 
form  of  the  flisease,  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation seldom  extends  above  an  inch  and 
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a half  along  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
urethra,  and  when  rest,  low  diet,  and 
mild  remedies,  will  generally  effect  a cure. 
See  Remedies. 

Sometimes  the  inflammation  runs  much 
higher;  the  symptoms  are  then  generally 
more  severe ; some  of  the  small  vessels  of 
the  urethra  burst,  and  a discharge,  stained 
with  blood,  follows,  or  else  the  amoimt  of 
the  sanguineous  effusion  is  mor-e  con- 
siderable. At  other  times  a perfect  chain 
of  indurated,  painful  elevations  are  felt 
along  the  under  part  of  the  penis,  showing 
the  inflamed  state  of  the  glands,  while  the 
vessels  leading  from  them  to  the  groin 
not  unfrequently  feel  hard  and  knotty, 
and  the  inguinal  glands  become  chronically 
affected,  causing  painful  swellings  in  one 
or  both  groins,  called  by  sm’geons  buboes. 
These  buboes  in  gonorrhoea  seldom  go 
beyond  the  formation  of  those  swellings, 
called  sympathetic  buboes;  in  a more 
aggravated  state,  however,  they  break, 
and  become  open  abscesses,  or  suppura- 
ting sores.  When  a bubo  does  not  take 
place,  one  or  other  of  the  testicles  often 
becomes  painfully  distended,  causing  ex- 
cessive inconvenience,  and  rendering  all 
progi'ession  by  walking  very  difficult. 
When  these  symptoms  occur  all  together, 
the  bladder  suffers  from  the  irritation,  and 
the  urine,  becoming  hot  and  irritable,  is 
constantly  appealing  for  discharge,  add- 
ing, by  its  heat  and  acridity,  additional 
pain  to  the  patient.  There  are  two  other 
symptoms,  which,  though  Ave  have  left 
them  to  the  last,  may  occur  almost  at  any 
time  in  this  second  stage  of  gonorrhcEa  : 
the  one  is  an  exhausting  state  of  erection, 
Avhich,  keeping  the  muscles  and  vessels  in  a 
long  and  painful  state  of  rigidity,  may  lead 
to  mortification  of  the  organ.  The  next 
though  less  dangerous  in  its  consequences, 
is  even  more  painful,  and  known  as 
chordec — a state  of  rigid  erection,  where 
the  member  is  bent  like  a hook,  cither 
upwards,  downwards,  or  laterally,  and 
which,  for  the  time  it  endures,  is  exces- 
sively painful ; and,  generally  occurring  at 
night-tiu3C,  or  when  the  person  is  in  bod, 
forms  one  of  the  most  distressing  of  all 
the  symptoms  the  gonorrhoeal  patient  has 
to  submit  to. 

Gonorrhoea  in  men  is,  as  wo  have 
stated,  a process  of  suppuration,  taking 
place  in  a limited  portion  of  the  ure- 
thra, causing,  by  the  irritation  it  pro- 
vokes, a purulent  discharge,  varyinu-  in 
colour  and  consistency,  attended  with 
pain  in  making  Avater,  occasionally  by 
bleeding  from  tho  urethi’a,  painful  crec- 
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tioDS,  chordce,  affections  of  the  bladder, 
sympathetic  bubo,  and  swelled  testicle. 
With  females,  the  disease,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  the  m-ethra,  is  situated  in  the 
vagina  and  the  lips  of  the  pudenda, 
causing  excessive  pain,  and  such  extreme 
tenderness,  that  walking  is  performed  with 
difficulty;  while  the  discharge  running 
down  the  perinasum  often  causes  ex- 
coriation about  the  adjacent  parts.  For 
the  remedies  suited  to  these  forms  of 
the  disease,  see  Discharge,  under  the  head 
of  Treatment. 

Whether  the  local  characters  which, 
imder  the  name  of  gonorrhoea,  are  usually 
denominated  the  primary  symptoms,  are, 
by  absorption,  translated  into  what  arc 
known  as  the  secondary  symptoms,  or  the 
constitutional  form  of  the  disease,  is  a 
question  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to 
enter  upon  : that  the  one  will  induce  the 
other  is  a w'ell-knowm  fact,  but  whether 
that  is  the  ordinary  or  natural  result  is 
of  small  consequence  in  a practical  point 
of  view;  and  as  it  is  still  a subject  of 
general  controversy,  we  shall  simplify  the 
question  by  regarding  the  constitutional 
symptoms  as  the  consequence  of  the  local 
ones,  or  the  secondary  as  being  dependent 
on  the  primary. 

2nd,  The  Constitutional  Phase. 

Lues  Venerea,  or  Syphilis. — The 
connecting  link  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  symptoms  is  almost  always  a 
chancre,  or  small  ulcerated  sore,  occurring 
in  some  part  of  the  genitals.  Chancres 
are  of  different  degrees  of  intensity  or 
virulence.  They  sometimes  result,  as  we 
have  aheady  stated,  from  the  corroding 
influence  of  a gonorrhoeal  discharge,  and 
rise  early  in  the  case ; or  they  may  occur 
much  later,  and  are  much  more  irritable 
and  painful.  Chancres  are  small,  round, 
shallow  ulcers,  with  a hard,  firm  base,  and 
a red,  angry-looking  centre.  Chancres 
breaking  out  on  the  framum,  or  prepuce, 
are  more  hot  and  painful  than  when  they 
take  place  on  the  firm,  unyielding  texture 
of  the  glans.  In  females  they  seldom 
occur  in  the  vagina,  but  on  the  more 
sensitive  portions  of  the  lahia  and  vulva. 
Chancres  begin  in  the  shape  of  a small, 
nard  pimple,  the  top  or  scab  of  which  is 
soon  rubbed  off.  A second,  and  some- 
times a third,  is  then  formed,  which  being 
likewise  rubbed  off,  the  under  surface 
ike  round,  shallow  appearance 
that  denotes  it  as  a chancre.  The  con- 
tmuance  ot  a chancre  generally  results  in 
the  absorption  of  the  virus  or  matter 


thrown  out,  which  being  carried  by  the 
lymphatic  vessels  to  the  nearest  absorbent 
glands,  as  those  of  the  groin,  these  soon 
after  become  swollen,  hard,  tender,  and 
excessively  painful,  inducing  what  is 
called  a bubo. 

When  buboes  arise  from  simple  gonor- 
rhoea, they  may  present  themselves  in 
either  or  both  groins ; but  when  they 
follow  from  absorption  of  a chancre, 
the  bubo  formed  will  be  in  the  groin 
nearest  to  the  chancre.  The  formation 
of  a bubo  is  regarded  as  the  certain 
indication  of  the  secondary  symptoms,  or 
the  absorption  of  the  venereal  virus  into 
the  cumulation,  and  the  perfect  establish- 
ment of  syphilis,  or  lues  venerea.  The 
bubo  usually  begins  with  a sense  of  pain 
in  the  groin,  where,  on  examination,  the 
patient  discovers  a small  hard  tumoiu, 
which,  according  to  the  temperament  of 
the  person,  wiU,  with  greater  or  less 
rapidity,  enlarge,  become  hot,  throb,  and 
finally  suppiuate,  terminating  in  a dis- 
charging abscess.  The  parts  which  are 
affected  next  in  order  are  the  skin,  tonsils, 
■nose,  throat,  mouth,  and  occasionally  the 
tongue ; and  after  these  the  periosteum, 
fascia,  and  osseous  parts  of  the  body. 

Venereal  Ulcers. — These  are  small 
circumscribed  sores,  somewhat  resembling 
chancres,  but  differing  very  materially  in 
their  character  and  effect  from  them,  and 
usually  form  in  the  throat,  tonsils,  uvula, 
and  nose ; at  the  same  time  parts  of  the 
skin  are  covered  with  dark,  copper- 
coloUred  spots.  Venereal  ulcers,  or  sores, 
as  they  are  called,  are  seldom  attended 
with  pain,  being  in  that  respect  unlike 
chancres,  and  also  in  this,  that  the  pus 
absorbed  from  them  produces  no  swelling 
or  bubo,  as  is  the  case  in  chancre. 

The  time  at  which  these  secondary 
symptoms  take  place  varies  from  six  to 
ten  weeks,  the  skin  gradually  desqua- 
mating in  a scurfy  eruption.  This  affec- 
tion of  the  mouth  and  throat  is  attended 
with  great  impediment  of  speech,  loss  of 
substance  beneath  the  tonsils,  and  an  in- 
creased flow  of  saliva.  The  last  stage  of 
the  disease  is  the  enlargement  of  the  liga- 
ments, fasciae,  tendons,  and  bones,  form- 
ing swellings,  hard  excrescences,  and 
nodes  ; but  as  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  modern  surgeons  have  declared  that 
these  scrofulous-like  appearances  never 
take  place  but  when  mercury  has  been 
given,  and  as  that  drug  was  formerly 
pushed  to  a frightful  extent  in  what  was 
called  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  the 
statement  is  very  likely  to  bo  strictly  true. 
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Treatment. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  the  kind 
of  remedies  to  be  employed  in  these  two 
phases  of  one  disease,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  first  gonorrhoeal  stage  is  the  most 
difficult  to  cure,  and  the  most  tedious  in 
its  course ; while  lues  venerea,  or  the 
secondary  stige,  is  not  only  much  shorter 
in  its  career,  hut  much  more  easily  and 
satisfactorily  treated.  The  swollen  state  of 
the  organ  itself,  and  the  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  urethra,  with  the  obstruction 
caused  by  the  discharge,  very  soon  re- 
duces the  calilre  of  the  passage,  diminish- 
ing the  stream  of  water,  causing  it  to 
split,  scatter,  ind  often  to  stop  abruptly 
w'hile  being  mide ; thtee,  with  slight  pain, 
heat,  and  smarting,  constituting  the  most 
prominent  feaatres  calling  for  treatment 
in  the — 

First  Phase,  or  Simple  eorm  of 
Gonorrhcea.— The  first  consideration  in 
the  management  of  this  form  of  the 
disease  must  hi  directed  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels,  whbh  throughout  the  whole 
case  must  be  keot  freely  open  by  ordinary 
aperients  or  by  tie  following  pills  and  mix- 
ture. The  irritaaon  and  heat  in  the  part  is 
to  be  assuaged  b]  the  use  of  the  warm  bath 
twice  a week,  b^  suspending  the  organ 
night  and  morntig  in  a vessel  of  warm 
water,  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  by 
drinking  freely  during  the  night  and  day 
of  an  infusion  of  balm  leaves,  or  else  of 
barley  water,  10  g*ain8  of  powdered  nitre 
being  dissolved  in  ivery  imperial  pint  (20 
ounces)  of  cither  beverage. 

I*urya\ive  J^ills, 

Take  of — 

Compound  coheynth 
pill 2 scruples. 

Calomel 24  grains. 

Extract  of  henbaie.  . 1 scruple. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills.  Two 
to  be  taken  every  niglt  at  bedtime. 

Furgative  Kixture, 

Take  of — ^ 

Epsom  salts  . . . . IJ  ounce. 

Powdered  jalap  ...  1 scruple. 

Powdered  ginger  . . 10  grains. 

Infusion  of  senna  anl 
camphor  water,  of  each  4 ounces. 
Dissolve  and  mix,  and  take  three  table- 
spoonfuls  every  jnorning  an  hour  or  two 
before  breakfast  A suspensory  bandage 
should  bo  wornfrom  the  first,  or  a hand- 
kerchief so  applied  round  the  hips  as  to 
prevent  the  ergan  from  hanging  down, 
and  as  much  rest  given  to  the  body  ns 
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possible.  A low  diet  of  vegetables  and 
farinaceous  food  is  to  be  adopted  through 
the  whole  of  the  inflammatory  stage,  and 
all  animal  fibre  and  stimulating  beve- 
rages, such  as  wine,  spirits,  and  malt 
liquor,  avoided  during  the  first  stages 
of  the  disease.  At  the  expiration  of  eight 
or  ten  days  the  doses  of  the  purgative 
medicines  may  be  reduced ; one  pill  at  bed- 
time, and  two  spoonfuls  of  the  mixture 
night  and  morning,  will  in  general  be 
sufficient : at  the  same  time,  however,  a 
piece  of  lint  soaked  in  the  following  lotion 
is  to  be  applied  round  the  glans,  or  extre- 
mity of  the  penis,  and  a fresh  piece  of  lint 
wetted  in  the  lotion  repeated  to  the  part 
every  three  or  four  hours;  care  being 
taken  to  wash  all  discharge  off  the  part 
before  applying  a fresh  dressing,  and  to 
see  that  no  exudation  lodges  between  the 
glans  and  prepuce,  or  foreskin,  as  such 
want  of  care  and  proper  cleanliness  is 
likely  to  lead  to  phimosis  and  paraphi- 
mosis. 

Lotion. 

Take  of — 

Extract  of  lead  ...  1 drachm. 

Elder-flower  water  . . 6 ounces. 

Mix : to  be  used  on  lint  as  directed. 

Should  a perseverance  in  this  treatment 
not  subdue  the  gonorrhcea  within  a fort- 
night, or  should  other  symptoms  super- 
vene about  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
patient  must  consult  the  treatment  laid 
down  for  the — • 

Second  Condition  of  the  Disea.se. 
— For  the  better  understanding  of  this 
part  of  the  subject,  we  shall  take  each 
symptom  in  its  ordinary  sequence,  giving 
the  treatment  peculiar  to  each  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  Discharge. — Whether  the  exuda- 
tion from  the  urethra  is  thick  or  thin,  in 
large  or  in  small  quantity,  this  symptom 
must  be  treated  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
days  by  the  purgative  pills  and  mixture 
prescribed  in  the  preceding  section;  by 
the  use  of  the  warm  bath — when  that  is 
available, — and  by  the  suspension  of  the 
organ  in  warm  water,  as  already  directed  ; 
by  a careful  attention  to  cleanliness,  by 
the  same  regard  to  diet,  by  a free  use  of  the 
diluents  alluded  to,  by  the  employment  of 
the  lotion,  and  by  following  all  the  direc- 
tions already  given.  If  the  accumulation 
of  dischar^To  arrests  the  free  flow  of  the 
urine,  or  it  the  discharge  becomes  stained 
with  blood,  the  mixture  and  powders 
prescribed  below  are  to  bo  taken,  the 
former  mixture  and  pills  being  sus- 
pended, or  only  an  occasional  dose  of 
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either  taken,  as  the  state  of  the  bowels 
may  require.  Take  of — 

Mucilage 2 ounces. 

Syrup  of  tolu  ...  1 ounce. 

Oil  of  cubebs  ....  2 drachms. 

Spu-its  of  sweet  nitre  . 3 drachms. 

Friar’s  balsam  ...  1 drachm. 

Mint  water  ....  enough  to 
make  a 6-ounce  mixture.  Mix,  and  make 
an  emulsion : one  dessertspoonful  to  be 
taken  three  times  a day  for  two  days,  then 
one  tablespoonful  three  times  a day  for 
three  days,  and  afterwards  a tablespoonful 
four  times  a day,  or  every  six  hours. 

Take  of — 

Epsom  salts,  diied  in 
an  oven 2 ounces. 

Powdered  jalap  . . . drachm. 

Powdered  nitre  ...  2 scruples. 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . ^ ounce. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  -powders ; one 
to  be  taken  in  half  a tumblerful  of  camphor 
water  night  and  morning.  With  the 
employment  of  these  means,  the  lotion 
and  all  the  applications  already  du-ected 
are  to  be  continued.  Should  the  gonorrhcea 
resist  these  remedies,. the  cubebs  in  powder 
must  be  given,  which,  from  their  stimulating 
action  on  the  urethra,  often  effect  a most 
satisfactoiy  result.  The  following  is  the 
form  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken. 

Take  of — 

Compound  tragaeanth 
powder 2 drachms. 

Powdered  cubebs  . . 4<  drachms. 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 1 drachm. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders : one 
to  be  taken  in  water  three  times  a day, 
increasing  the  quantity  of  cubebs  one 
drachm  in  each  prescription,  till  the 
amount  reaches  an  ounce.  When  the 
cubeb  powders  arc  taken,  linseed  tea,  with 
10  grains  of  nitre  in  each  pint,  should  be 
substituted  as  a di-ink  for  the  bahn  and 
barley  water. 

After  a time  the  discharge  becomes 
thin,  and  often  of  a greenish  colour, 
when  it  is  denominated  a gleet  : in 
this  chronic  state,  and  often  before  it 
reaches  that  condition,  injections  become 
necessary,  that  local  application  proving 
often  more  serviceable  than  the  con- 
stitutional remedies.  Injections  require 
to  be  employed  with  great  care,  and 
should  always  commence  with  the  simplest 
article : for  this  pui*pose,  an  infusion  of 
green  tea  should  be  lirst  given,  when, 
after  being  used  for  two  or  throe  daj's, 
the  loUuwing  lotions  should  be  employed, 
taking  them  in  the  order  in  wliich  they 
arc  ju’cscribed. 


Lotions  for  Injections. 

No.  1.  Take  of — 

White  vitriol ....  6 grains. 

Rose  water  ....  6 ounces. 
Mix. 

No.  2.  Take  of — 

Sugar  of  lead  ....  5 grains. 

White  vitriol ....  5 grains. 

Water C ounces. 

Mix. 

No.  3.  Take  of — 

Bluestone 4 grains. 

Water 6 ounces. 

Mix. 

No.  4.  Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  iron  ...  6 grains. 

Distilled  water^.  . . 6 oimees. 
Mix. 

No.  5.  Take  of— 

Nitrate  of  silver  . . 3 grains. 

Distilled  water  ...  6 ounces. 
Mix. 

In  using  injections,  not  more  than  three 
syringefuls  should  be  thrown  up  at  one 
time;  care  must  also  be  taken  not  to 
allow  the  lotion  to  pass  into  the  bladder. 
To  prevent  it  doing  so,  tie  organ  is  to  be 
grasped  by  the  fingers  jf  the  left  hand 
close  to  the  pubes,  while  those  of  the  right 
are  employed  to  guide  the  syringe.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  under  no  circum- 
stances AEE  INJECTICES  TO  BE  LSED 
DUEING  THE  EXISTE.VCE  OF  CHOEDEE 
OE  A STEICTUEE. 

In  conjunction  with  the  use  of  the 
injections  the  foUowirg  mixture  is  to  be 
taken,  shoidd  the  cubeb  powders  not  have 
the  deshed  effect.  Tike  of — 

Mucilage 1^  ounce. 

Balsam  of  copaibi  . . 1 oimce. 

Syi'up i ounce. 

Camphor  water  . . 3 ounces. 

Mix : one  tablespooiful  to  be  taken  every 
six  hours.  In  the  case  of  females,  the 
warm  bath,  fomenatious,  and  extract  of 
lead  lotion  apphel  freely  to  the  vagina 
is  generally  suficient  to  check  the 
gonorrhoea,  excejf  in  severe  cases,  when 
the  cubeb  emulson  given  with  the  local 
means  will  generally  cure  this  phase  of 
the  disease. 

Cjiancee. — This  can  seldom  bo  inter- 
fered with  till  the  head  or  scab  has  been 
rubbed  off,  when  the  whole  surface  is  to 
be  covered  with  grey  nowder;  if  this  is 
repeated  twice  a day  for  a few  times,  the 
chancre  will  be  destro3ed,  and  without 
i pain.  This  is  a much  wore  expeditious 
! method  than  of  the  blacl  or  yellow  wash 
^ so  much  in  vogue  amow  some  practi- 
I lioners,  and  quite  ns  efinacious  as  the 
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painful  process  of  destroying  the  ulcer  by 
means  of  caustic, — a method,  however, 
sometimes  necessary. 

Bubo  is  an  enlargement  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  sometimes  occiuring  in 
the  groin,  sometimes  in  the  armpit,  and 
is  a hard,  very  painfid  tumour,  about  the 
size  of  an  egg,  slow  of  development,  and 
extremely  difficult  to  bring  to  a head  or 
state  of  suppiuration.  The  fii'st  object 
with  a bubo  is  to  endeavour  to  induce 
absorption,  and  dissipate  it  by  resolution : 
for  this  purpose  the  patient  must  be 
enjoined  as  much  rest  as  possible,  and 
have  the  following  lotion  applied. 

Take  of — 

Sal  ammoniac  . . . ^ ounce. 

Nitrate  of  fpotass  . . 1 di’achm. 

Sugar  of  lead  ...  2 drachms. 

Camphor  water  ...  20  ounces. 

Vinegar 4 oimces. 

Mix,  and  make  a lotion:  to  be  applied 
every  two  hours  to  the  bubo  on  piUne  or 
linen  cloths,  alternating  the  lotion  with 
bladders  of  poimded  ice.  When  the 
patient  is  young  and  robust,  it  is  often 
■ expedient  to  take  six  or  eight  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  arm,  or,  when  there  is  much 
heat  in  the  groin,  to  apply  six  or  nine 
. leeches  over  the  tumour,  encouraging  the 
' bleeding  for  a time  with  hot  fomentations, 
and  afterwards  employing  the  lotion  as 
above. 

The  bowels  mmt  be  kept  freely  open 
by  the  pills  and  misture  previously  recom- 
mended, and  the  cold  continued  as  long 
as  there  is  any  prospect  of  reducing  the 
bubo ; when  that  hope  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  skin  of  the  tumour  becomes  discoloured, 
hot  fomentations  of  camomiles  and  poppy 
heads,  or  linseed  meal  poidtices,  are  to  be 
applied,  and  the  swelling  induced  to 
suj)purate  as  quickly  as  possible.  As 
soon  as  the  bubo  is  in  a fit  state  for 
opening,  an  incision  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross  should  be  made  where  the  skin  is 
•tftiinncst,  the  matter  allowed  to  escape, 
and  the  poulticing  or  .simple  hot  water 
fomentations  continued,  as  ^n  a common 
abscess,  to  encourage  the  discharge. 

Some  surgeons  prefer  opening  a bubo 
by  the  caustic  potass,  but  this  method  is 
much  more  painful  thai,  that  by  the 
lancet,  and  has  no  advantage  over  it. 
/Vl'tcr  a few  days  the  surface  will  require 
■stimulating,  when  the  lotions  given  below 
must  bo  used  to  close  and  heal  it. 

Take  of — ' 

Sulphate  of  copper  . . 12  grains. 

Water 6 ounces. 

Dissolve  : to  bo  applied  twice  a day.  i 
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Take  of — 

Lunar  caustic  ...  6 grains. 

Distilled  water  ...  6 ounces. 
Dissolve.  This  lotion  is  to  be  used  after 
the  other,  should  the  bubo  be  still  open. 

Chordee.  — This,  the  most  painful 
symptom  of  the  disease,  may  occur  at 
any  stage,  and  is  generally  induced  by 
heat  or  the  wannth  of  the  bed.  The  best 
treatment  is  the  warm  bath,  or  the 
sudden  application  of  cold,  when  the 
attack  is  slight : thus,  springing  out  of 
bed,  and  standing  on  the  cold  hearth,  will 
often  subdue  the  tension  of  the  muscles, 
particidarly  if  a wet  towel  is  wrapped 
round  the  part.  When  the  attack,  how- 
ever, is  continuous,  internal  remedies 
alone  can  relieve  it:  for  this  purpose  a 
suppository  of  6 grains  of  opium  should 
be  placed  in  the  rectum,  and  one  of  the 
following  pills  taken  every  hour  till  the 
rigidity  is  overcome.  Take  of— 

Powdei'ed  camphor  . 12  grains. 

Powdered  opium  . . 6 grains. 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Extract  of  poppy  . . enough  to 

make  into  a mass,  and  divide  into  six 
pills. 

Stricture.  — This  condition  of 
gonorrhoea,  with  its  mode  of  treatment, 
we  have  described  in  its  proper  place, 
and  have  merely  to  observe  here  that  the 
blocking  up  of  the  passage  with  the 
mucous  discharge  may,  by  causing  the 
water  to  twist  and  scatter,  lead  to  a belief 
that  a strictm’e  exists,  when  the  urethi’a 
is  perfectly  sound  in  that  respect. 

Caro  must  be  taken  that  no  injection  is 
used  when  a stricture  really  exists. 

Phimosis  and  Paraphimosis,  or  a 
^drawing  tight  of  the  prepuce,  or  foreskin, 
over  in  front  of  the  glans,  and  a rigid 
contraction  of  the  skin  behind  the  glans, 
are  two  conditions  to  which  some  patients 
are  liable  in  this  disease,  and  being  both 
rather  serious  in  their  consequences,  re- 
quire fit  once  the  aid  of  a surgeon. 

The  Treatment  of  the  complete  secon- 
dary or  constitutional  form  of  this  disease, 
when  the  virus  has  so  engrafted  itself  in 
the  system  that  the  mouth  and  throat 
arc  allcctcd,  the  skin  discoloured,  aud  tho 
glands  enlarged,  and  what  is  denominated 
syphilis,  or  lues  venerea,  is  tho  condition 
presented,  becomes  almost  exclusively  con- 
stitutionid,  and  calls  for  a steady, and 
energetic  combination  of  mercury,  tonics, 
narcotics,  purgatives,  and  free  ventilation. 
Mercury,  though  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
specific  in  this  disease,  is  founclto  exercise 
a certain  corrective  action  on  tho  syphi- 
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litic  poison,  and  in  a great  measure 
to  destroy  its  virulence.  The  jDatient’s 
bowels  must  be  kept  well  open  during  the 
whole  treatment,  by  means  of  saline  pur- 
gatives and  colocynth  pills ; he  must  take 
as  much  exercise  as  possible  in  a dry, 
bracing  atmosphere,  and  must  learn  to 
regard  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla as  a necessary  beverage,  to  be 
taken  three  times  a day,  both  as  a vehicle 
for  other  medicine,  and  as  a corrective 
diet  drink.  He  must  also  take,  with 
faithful  punctuality,  the  following  mer- 
curial drops,  a composing  powder  at  bed- 
time, and  a tonic  mixture ; besides  these, 
should  the  mouth  or  fauces  be  ulcerated, 
he  must  submit  to  their  being  touched 
two  or  three  times  a week  with  diluted 
nitric  acid,  that  the  soft  bones  of  the  nose 
and  palate  may  be  saved  from  the  danger 
of  ulceration,  and  the  disfigurement  that 
would  consequently  take  place ; and 
finally,  he  should,  once  a week,  take  a 
mercurial  vapour  bath. 

Mercurial  Drops. — Take  of — 

Bichloride  of  mercury . 12  grains. 

Sph'its  of  wine  ...  7 drachms.  . 

Tincture  of  lavender  . 1 drachm. 
Dissolve : three  drops  to  be  taken  in  a 
glassful  of  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  three 
times  a day  for  three  days;  then  five 
drops  taken  in  the  same  manner  three 
times  a day  for  three  days  more,  and  so 
on,  every  third  day  increasing  the  dose 
two  drops  tiU  it  amounts  to  twelve 
drops  three  times  a day.  The  drops  are 
then  to  be  discontinued  for  six  clear  days, 
after  which  they  are  to  be  commenced 
again  exactly  in  the  same  progressive 
manner  from  three  to  twelve  (hops,  when 
they  are  again  to  be  suspended,  and  after 
the  allotted  time  in  the  same  manner 
renewed,  and  so  on  as  long  as  there  is  any 
necessity  for  theh  continuance. 

Composing  Powders. — Take  of — 

Dover’s  powder  ...  1 drachm. 

Powdered  guaiacum  . drachm. 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powxlers  : one  to 
be  taken  at  bedtime  in  a little  gruel. 

Tonic  Mixture. — Take  of — 


Infusion  of  quassia . . 8 ounces. 

Quinine 8 grains. 

Diluted  nitro-muriatic 

acid 30  drops. 

’lix : a tablespoonful  to  be  taken  in  watc 
twice  a day.  For  the  syphilitic  eruption 
and  nodes  that  sometimes  take  place,  thi 
mercurial  vapour  bath,  with  the  abovi 
medicines  and  powders,  and  a gentle  flic 
tion  of  the  body  with  a towel,  will,  ii 


general,  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which 
mercurial  ointment  and  plaster  are  usually 
employed. 

In  concluding  this  subject  we  desire  to 
impress  on  all  those  who  read  our  direc- 
tions with  respect  to  this  disease  the 
necessity  for  perfect  cleanliness,  not  sim- 
ply in  carefully  washing  away  from  the 
body  any  discharge  that  may  collect,  thus 
avoiding  further  impregnation,  but  to  be 
particular  that  the  water  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  cloths  employed  to  the  same 
end,  are  disposed  of  in  such  a manner 
that  no  other  person  can  possibly  use  or 
become  contaminated  by  them.  The 
editor  has  himself  met  with  three  cases 
of  venereal  ophthalmia,  resulting  in  the 
total  loss  of  each  affected  eye,  from  the 
inoculation  of  the  virus  by  the  persons 
unknowingly  using  the  water  and  the 
towel  which  had  been  cai-elessly  left  by 
patients  affected  with  gonorrhoea.  So 
virulent  is  the  poison,  especially  when  ap- 
plied to  highly  organized  parts,  that  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken,  both  on  the 
patient’s  account  as  well  as  others,  to 
avoid  so  lamentable  a misfortune. 

VENICE  TURPENTINE.— A thick, 
tenacious  mass,  semi-liquid,  hke  treacle,  in 
appearance,  but  in  smell  and  feel  resem- 
bling a fluid  resin. 

VENTILATION.— Of  the  full  import- 
ance of  ventilation  in  preserving  the  health 
of  the  body  we  have  spoken  at  some 
length  under  Sick-roon.  To  impress  the 
subject  still  more  firmly  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
130  cubic  inches  of  pure  an-  are  required 
by  an  adult  person  euerg  minute  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  he  should  be 
perpetually  surrounded  by  four  cubic  feet 
of  fresh  air,  to  insure  a continuance  of  all 
his  vital  functions  in  healthful  integrity  ; 
and  that  it  is  particularly  when  sickness  is 
in  a house,  or  an  epidemic  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  ventilation  and  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  ore  most  imperatively  de- 
manded. 

VENTRICLE.— A small  stomach;  a 
cavity:  a name  given  by  anatomists  to 
two  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  right 
and  left  ventricles ; the  first  sending  tho 
venous  blood  to  the  limgs,  and  the  second 
propelling  the  arterial  fluid  through  the 
aorta.  It  is  also  the  name  of  four  cavities 
in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  the  two 
lateral  and  the  third  and  fomrlh  ventrieles- 

VE  RATE  CM.— A genus  of  medicinal 
plants,  of  which  the  Veratrum  album,  or 
white  hellebore,  is  the  most  important, 
from  yielding  the  ootent — 
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VEEATEIA.  — An  alkaloid  active 
principle,  which,  like  strychnia,  is  a most 
deadly  poison,  though  from  its  powerful 
action  on  the  nervous  system  it  has  been 
prescribed  in  paralysis,  tic-douloureux,  tris- 
mus, or  locked-jaw,  sciatica,  and  in  some 
cases  of  rheumatism,  applied  on  the  centre 
of  a small  blister,  or  else  dissolved  in 
spirits  of  wine,  and  mixed  with  camphor- 
ated oil,  and  rubbed  in  with  a glove,  in 
the  manner  of  an  embrocation.  Veratria, 
however,  is  too  violent  a poison  to  be 
used  by  any  non-professional  person  with 
safety. 

VEEDIGEIS.  — The  sub-acetate  of 
copper.  This  preparation  was  formerly 
in  use,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  as  an 
escharotic  in  cases  of  cancer,  but  is  now 
seldom  employed,  on  account  of  the  severe 
pain  it  always  induces. 

VEEJTJICE. — An  impure  vinegar  ob- 
tained from  the  wild  apple,  green  grapes, 
and  other  acid  fruits,  but  only  in  use  on 
the  Continent. 

VEEMICELLI.  — Eine  threads  of  a 
paste  made  with  the  best  wheaten  flom* 
and  milk,  formed  in  small  worm- like 
cakes,  and  eaten  in  soups.  See  Maca- 
KO>'I. 

VEEMIFOEM,  from  vermis,  a worm. 
— Two  processes  of  the  brain  or  cerebel- 
lum, so  named  from  their  spiral  form  or 
worm-like  shape. 

VEEMIFUGE. — A medicine  to  de- 
stroy and  expel  worms. 

VEEMILION. — Cinnabar,  a red  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury. 

VEEONICA. — A common  native  wild 
plant,  called  Speedwell,  oucc  in  favour  as 
a diaphoretic,  but  now  seldom  used. 

VEETEBEiE. — The  thirty  bones  com- 
posing the  spinal  column,  but  only  twenty- 
four,  counting  to  the  sacrum.  Sec  Spine. 

VEETEX. — The  top  of  the  head,  or 
that  part  where  the  hair  turns  round. 

VEETIGO. — A giddiness,  dimness  of 
sight,  and  swimming  in  the  head,  a state 
that  generally  precedes  coma. 

VEEVAIN. — A medical  herb  and  native 
wild  flower,  known  as  the  Verbena  offici- 
nalis, sometimes  used  as  an  astringent 
wash  for  the  eyes. 

VESICULA. — A small  bladder;  from 
whence  are  derived  the  terms  vesicle,  and 
vesicular  eruption,  applied  to  a peculiar 
eruptive  disease  of  the  skin,  in  wliich  the 
rash  is  marked  by  a number  of  small 
bladders  filled  with  a limpid  fluid. 

VESICULA:  SEMINALES.  — The 

name  of  two  small  oblong  glands,  com- 
posed apparcntlv  of  a congeries  of  vesicles, 
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situated  at  the  fundus  of  the  bladder, 
and  whose  ducts  form  a union  with  the 
vasa  deferentia.  The  function  of  the 
vesiculcB  seminales  is  to  secrete  a fluid 
which  appears  to  suppl}'  some  vital  prin- 
ciple to  the  seminal  secretion  of  the  sper- 
matic cord.  See  Bladder,  cut. 

YESTIBDLE. — A small  cavity  in  the 
temporal  bone,  a portion  of  the  internal 
ear,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  bone,  and  forming- 
the  antechamber  to  the  cochlea,  semicii’- 
cular  canals,  &c.  See  Ear. 

VIABLE. — Capable  to  live  ; a term 
applied  by  medical  men  in  midwifery 
cases  to  infants  born  alive,  but  of  delicate 
constitutions  and  imperfect  development. 
The  earliest  age  at  which  a child  is  likely' 
to  live  is  at  seven  months ; an  infant  born 
before  the  completion  of  the  seventh 
month  is  said  to  be  non-viable.  See  In- 
fanticide. 

VICHY  WATEES,  THE.— A noted 
Continental  spa.  See  Waters,  Mineral. 

VIDIAN  NEEVE.— A small  branch: 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

VIGANl’S  ELIXIE.  — An  obsolete 
name  for  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ether. 

VILLUS  (plural  VILLI). — Soft,  or 
downy  hair;  the  tliick  pile  on  velvet. 
The  whole  of  the  internal  coat  of  the 
bowels  is  lined  with  a thick  coat  of  a 
downy  pile,  which  anatomists  have  desig- 
nated as  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines. 
The  use  these  long  villi  serve  in  the 
bowels  is  that  of  brushing  ofi^  the  chyle- 
still  adhering  to  the  contents  of  the  bowels 
as  they  proceed  along  their  canal,  and 
conveying  to  the  glands  the  nutriment 
they  pick  up  or  absorb  from  the  passing- 
egesta.  See  Digestion. 

VINEGAE. — An  acid  liquor  obtained 
by  fermentation  from  malt,  beer,  wine,  and 
cider;  it  is  also  obtained  by  distillation 
from  wood,  and  from  the  vinegar  plant. 
Vinegar  is  largely  used  in  medicine,  both 
as  an  internal  and  external  remedy,  and 
forms  the  menstruum  for  several  active- 
medicines,  such  as  the  vinegar  of  squills, 
colchicum,  cantharidcs,  capsicum,  and 
some  others.  United  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  it  forms  the  useful  fever  mixture 
known  as  the  spirits  of  mindercrus.  As 
a condiment,  vinegar  acts  as  a stomachic 
and  tonic,  especially  with  fat  or  salt  provi- 
sions, and  is  particularly  beneficial  in  that 
manner  on  long  sea  voyages.  As  an  anti- 
septic and  disinfectant,  vinegar  is  also  an 
agent  of  gi-eat  cllicacy.  See  Acetic  Acid. 

V lOLET.  — This  well-known  wild 
flower,  so  highly  esteemed  for  its  exquisite 
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perfume,  aud  botanically  known  as  Viola 
odorata,  was  at  one  time  greatly  valued 
for  its  medical  properties,  being  considered 
highly  beneficial  in  inflammatory  affections 
of  all  kinds,  both  as  drinks,  made  with 
water  or  wine,  as  poultices,  ointments, 
and  lotions  for  sore  eyes,  all  parts  of  the 
plant  being  equally  used — leaves,  flowers, 
and  root,  the  latter,  when  dried  and 
powdered,  acting  as  an  emetic.  The  only 
preparation  of  violets  in  the  Pharma- 
copceia  is  the  syrup,  which,  with  almond 
oil  and  syi’up  of  tolu  in  equal  proportions, 
makes  a useful  expectorant  for  young 
infants.  The  syrup  of  violets  given  alone, 
in  from  half  a teaspoonful  to  a full  spoon- 
ful, acts  as  a mild  aperient  for  infants  up 
to  twelve  months  old. 

YIPEE,  STING  OF.— We  have  al- 
ready, under  Stings  and  Bites,  Serpent, 
and  other  headings,  said  all  that  can  be  of 
any  practical  use  on  the  subject  of  venom- 
ous reptiles.  The  country  people,  how- 
evei’,  regard  the  oil  or  grease  of  the  reptile 
as  the  only  real  means  of  cure  for  a bite 
from  one ; and  consequently  few  farm 
labourers  ai’e  without  a stock  of  viper  oil, 
which,  despite  its  filthy  smell,  they  use 
with  unbounded  faith,  as  an  embrocation 
for  sprains,  and  a sovereign  cure  for  poi- 
soned woimds. 

YIEUS. — A poison.  The  word  virus 
is  applied  by  medical  men  to  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  pustules  of  small-pox, 
while  that  of  lymph  is  given  to  the  con- 
tents of  cow-pox.  The  poison  emitted 
by  a snake  or  adder,  or  any  venomous 
animal  or  insect,  is,  in  the  same  way, 
called  virus.  The  same  word  is  also 
applied  to  that  subtle  agent  by  which, 
as  in  typhus  and  cholera,  the  disease  is 
propagated, — in  fact,  to  any  fluid  of  a 
malignant  quality. 

YIS  A TEEGO. — A medical  tenn  to 
signify  a force  or  power  from  behind,  as 
the  action  of  the  fieart  on  the  blood. 

YISCID. — A term  applied  to  a thick- 
ish,  glutinous,  adhesive,  or  tenacious  sub- 
stance: treacle  and  Venice  turpentine 
are  good  examples  of  a viscid  article. 

VISCUS. — Though  this  word  strictly 
means  a bowel  or  intestine,  it  is  Used  by 
anatomists  to  signify  any  organ,  whether 
or  not  connected  with  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  liver,  spleen,  bladder,  &c., 
are  each  a ■u?,sc?<s ; the  word,  however,  is 
generally  used  in  the  plural,  ns — 

YISCEEA. — The  several  organs  of  the 
body,  winch  arc  usually  divided  into  the 
abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera.  Sco  the 
several  organs. 


VISION. — We  have  already  explained 
the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  and  shown  that 
the  organ  itself  is  a globe,  of  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  composed  of  three  invest- 
ing coats  or  timics, — one  to  give  it  shape, 
fh’mness,  and  protection ; another  to  be  a 
medium  for  the  ramification  of  the  nerves 
and  bloodvessels,  and  by  the  dark  paint 
on  its  inner  side  form  an  absorbent  surface 
to  stray  rays  of  light;  and  the  third  a 
nervous  expansion,  its  centre  forming  the 
field  of  vision.  The  next  portion  of  the 
globe  was  the  transparent  horn,  or  cornea, 
that  formed  the  window  of  the  eye ; behind 
the  cornea  we  explained  that  the  first  of 
the  three  humours  that  distend  and  fill 
up  the  cavity  of  the  orb  (the  aqueous 
humour)  was  situated,  behind,  which  hung 
a circular  curtain  (the  iris),  with  an 
apertm-e  in  its  centre  (the  pupil)  ; that 
a crystalline  humour,  in  the  shape  of  a 
prism,  was  placed  immediately  behind 
the  iris,  and  fitting  into  a cavity  in  the 
last  and  lai-gest  of  the  humours,  the 
vitreous. 

In  giving  a brief  account  of  the  phy- 
siology of  sight,  we  may  premise  what 
we  have  to  say  by  observing  that  the 
eye  of  itself  sees  nothing  on  which  it 
looks.  Strange  as  this  assertion  may 
appear  to  some,  it  is  a fact  that  Shak- 
spere,  long  before  the  theory  of  light  or 
optics  was  explained,  had  a just  concep- 
tion of  the  truth  when  he  made  Brutus 
reply  to  Cassius’  question,  if  he  could  see 
himself, — 

“No,  Cassius ; for  the  eye  sees  not  itself. 

But  by  reflection  of  some  other  thing.” 

This  is  exactly  the  fact ; it  is  the  light 
reflected  from  the  bodies  or  objects  on 
which  we  look,  that,  entering  our  eyes, 
produces  images  of  their  forms  upon  the 
delicate  nervous  expansion  called  the 
retina,  from  whence  the  knowledge  of 
these  impressions  is  carried  to  the  sen- 
sorium,  or  brain.  The  rays  of  light  fall- 
ing in  all  directions  on  the  projecting 
coraca,  if  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
C3’e  with  those  emanating  from  the  object 
looked  at,  would  confuse  and  confound 
the  image  thrown  on  the  retina.  Many 
of  these  rays,  however,  are  immediately 
broken,  or  reflected  and  refracted  back 
again,  giving  that  sparkling  appearance 
to  the  ej'o  so  frequently  noticed : still 
more  rays  pass  the  cornea  than  are 
actually  needed,  which  in  turn  are  also 
tlirown  back ; the  great  bulk  of  the 
passing  througli  the  aqueous,  are  collected 
into  a focus  by  the  crystallino  humour. 
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aU  stray  beams  being  absorbed  on.  every 
side  by  the  dark  paint  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  choroid  coat  and  iris,  while  the 
true  or  proper  rays,  passing  through  the 
three  media  or  humoui's,  are  alternately 
scattered  and  collected,  till,  drawn  into  a 
focus,  they  fall  on  the  centre  of  the  retina. 
The  iris  acts  as  a moderator  to  the  retina, 
shutting  out  aU  excess  of  light  by  its 
instunt  contraction,  and  expanding  when 
the  stimulus  is  removed.  Where,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  albino,  there  is  no  pig- 
07ienUim  nigrum  or  uvea  to  absorb  stray 
or  imnecessary  rays,  they  wander  about 
the  chambers  of  the  eye,  and  in  a broad 
light  quite  confound  the  vision,  the  person 
being  unable  to  distinguish  distinctly  till 
night  or  evening  comes  on.  , The  two 
eyes  extend  the  field  of  vision,  add  to  the 
intensity  of  sight,  and  deepen  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  mind.  The  reason 
why  we  only  see  one  object  from  two 
images  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  two 
optic  nerves  cross  and  unite  before  reach- 
ing their  seat  in  the  brain.  The  power 
possessed  by  the  crystalline  lens  of  ad- 
vancing and  receding,  though  only  to 
the  extent  of  a few  lines,  serves  to 
lengthen  or  shorten  the  vision.  When 
the  density  of  the  media  is  too  great 
through  which  the  light  passes,  or  the 
convexity  of  the  cornea  or  lens  is  too 
acute,  the  focus  formed  falls  short  of  the 
retma,  and  there  is  a defect  of  vision 
amounting  to  near-sightedness,  while  the 
contrary  causes  produce  the  opposite 
effect.  To  correct  this  condition,  the  fii’st 
case  would  require  fiat,  and  the  other 
convex  glasses. 

VIS  VITiE. — The  force  or  power  of 
life ; the  inherent  strength  of  nature ; a 
resistant  principle  on  which  the  physician 
more  or  less  calculates  to  assist  him  in 
his  efibrts  to  cure. 

VITELLUS.  — The  yolk  of  an  egg; 
sometimes  used  to  mix  with  oils  to  form 
an  emulsion  in  prescriptions. 

VITREOUS.  — Any  body  having  a 
glassy  appearance,  and  befng  transparent 
and  clear ; on  this  account  the  name  of — 

VITREOUS  HUMOUR  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  transparent  fluid  contained  in 
the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  See  Eye. 

VITRIOL. — There  are  several  articles 
known  under  this  title, — the  oil  of  vitriol, 
obtained  by  burning  sulphur  in  contact 
with  atmospheric  air  and  water,  when  it 
is  called  Sulphuric  Acid  (which  see) ; and 
three  varieties  of  stone  vitriol,  the  blue, 
green,  and  white  vitriols,  as  the  sulphates 
of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc  are  called.  The 
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properties  of  these  three  articles  are  alike, 
each  acting  as  an  emetic,  tonic,  and  as 
an  astringent ; the  dose,  however,  is  very 
different  in  each,  as  will  be  found  on 
referring  to  the  metals  that  yield  the 
crystallized  salts,  copper,  iron,  and  zinc. 

VITRIOL,  ELIXIR  OF.-There  are 
two  preparations  in  use  under  this  name, 
— one  the  simple  diluted  sulphuide  acid, 
the  other  having  some  spice  and  red 
Saunders’  wood  added  to  the  diluted 
sulphm’ic  acid,  to  give  the  compound  an 
aromatic  flavour  and  a bright  red  coloiu’. 

The  elixirs  of  vitriol  are  used  as  astrin- 
gents and  refrigerants,  and  in  all  internal 
htemorrhages,  given  in  doses  of  from  5 
to  10  drops  in  a little  barley  water  every 
few  hom’s,  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 
When  elixir  of  vitriol  is  frequently  taken, 
the  mixture  should  be  imbibed  through 
a quill  or  tube,  to  prevent  the  acid  acting 
on  the  teeth.  As  a cooling  bevei'age  in 
hot  weather,  15  di’ops  of  the  elixir  of 
vitriol  in  half  a pint  of  cold  water,  to 
which  a tablespoonful  of  syrup  of  orange 
peel  has  been  stiiTed  in,  will  be  found  to 
make  an  extremely  aromatic,  refreshing, 
and  pleasant  draught. 

VITRIOL,  SWALLOWING.  — The 
extremely  active  and  corrosive  natui'e  of 
sulphmdc  acid  renders  it,  when  drunk  by 
mistake,  or  given  intentionally,  a most 
agonizing  and  dangerous  substance;  the 
whole  mucous  membrane,  and  all  the 
tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
are  instantly  destroyed,  and  a violent 
inflammation  set  up  in  the  whole  line  of 
the  injury.  The  teeatment  must,  there- 
fore, be  prompt  and  energetic ; quantities 
of  soda  or  potass,  dissolved  in  water,  are 
to  bo  swallowed,  or  magnesia  and  chalk, 
if  the  others  are  not  at  hand,  are  to  be 
substituted,  given  in  the  same  way,  and 
then  followed  by  draughts  of  water  or 
milk.  These  are  then4to  be  expelled  by 
vomiting,  and  the  same  measui’es  repeated 
till  the  acid  is  neutralized,  when  emulsions 
of  honey,  almond  oil,  and  mucilage  are 
to  be  given,  with  a dose  of  opium,  and 
such  after-treatment  adopted  as  the  state 
of  the  patient  demands. 

VOLATILE  SALTS.  — Carbonate  of 
ammonia,  bakers’  salts,  or  stono  harts- 
horn, as  this  articlo  is  variously  called. 
For  its  general  properties,  see  Am5ij)nia, 
and  Haktsitorn. 

VOLATILE,  SAL,  SPIRITS  OF,  is 
the  compound  or  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  used  as  a stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic,  and  in  conjunction  with  spirits 
of  lavender,  the  popular  remedy  for 
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fainting  fits,  hysteria,  &c.  See  Ammohia, 
and  Haetshobn. 

VOLTAIC  PILE. — A galvanic  battery, 
composed  of  alternate  plates  of  zinc  and 
copper,  or  silver  and  copper,  -with  a pledget 
of  woollen  cloth,  wetted  in  acid,  interposed 
between  each  two  plates,  the  whole  pile 
standing  like  a pack  of  cards,  only  of  a 
proper  height,  and  placed  upright.  The 
-end  of  the  pile  towards  which  all  the 
■copper  plates  look,  is  called  the  negative 
pole ; and  the  opposite  end,  towards  which 
the  zinc  are  directed,  is  the  positive  pole : 
n wire,  led  from  either  pole,  and  joined, 
gives  a galvanic  shock.  The  chains  of 
Mr.  Pulvermacher,  frequently  recom- 
mended in  this  work,  are  small  portable 
galvanic  piles  or  batteries,  and  may  be 
made  either  to  impart  strong  stimulating 
shocks,  or  to  diffuse  a steady,  almost 
imperceptible  stream  through  the  entire 
system,  or  through  any  pai-t  of  the  body. 
^See  Medical  Galvanism. 

VOMER. — The  name  of  the  thin  bone 
which  forms  the  partition  to  the  nose,  so 
■calledfromits  resemblance  toaploughshare. 

VOMICA.' — A name  given  by  phy- 
sicians to  small  tumours  in  the  lungs, 
which  eventually  suppurate,  burst,  and 
•degenerate  into  abscesses,  discharging, 
by  cough  and  expectoration,  a discoloured 
pus,  of  different  consistencies,  and  some- 
times marked  with  blood.  When  there  are 
■many  suchabscesses,thecaseis  called  one  of 
suppuratingy)/it/iis?s.  See  Consumption. 

VOMIT,  BLACK. — A name  sometimes 
•given  to  the  disease  known  as  Typhus 
icterodes,  or  Yellow  Fever,  which  see. 

VOMITING.-- This  effort  of  nature 
to  relieve  itself  of  some  offensive  matter, 
or  substance  inimical  to  the  system,  is 
one  of  the  most  common  and  beneficial 
•of  all  the  operations  of  natm'e, — not 
simply  because  it  frees  the  stomach  of 
some  poisonous  (Nudity  or  oppressive  load, 
biR  because  the  efforts  made  in  the  vomit- 
ing act  as  a stimulant  to  the  whole  body, 
exciting  the  circulation  and  the  whole 
absorbent  system  to  a new  and  healthier 
action.  On  this  account,  physicians  from 
the  earliest  ages  have  regarded  vomiting 
with  special  favour,  ns  both  a safe  and 
expeditious  mode  of  giving  a reacting 
•Stimulus  to  the  body:  hence  in  fevers, 
■inflammations,  and  diseases  of  both  an 
acute  and  clu-onic  character,  emetics  have 
■been  considered  ns  the  most  cfl'cctive  of 
all  preliminary  measures;  for,  irrespective 
of  cleansing  the  stomach  of  all  crudities, 
and  stimulating  the  bowels,  the  action  of 
vomiting,  aided  by  the  drug  given  to 


cause  it,  produces  a vei'y  beneficial  effect 
on  the  neivous  system  and  the  heart. 
Independent  of  these  effects,  vomiting 
stimulates  the  absorbents  in  a remarkable 
degree,  and  on  this  account,  whenever  a 
drug  is  requhed  to  produce  a sudden 
influence  on  the  system,  its  use  should 
be  preceded  by  a mild  emetic. 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD  may  arise 
from  blows,  kicks  in  the  stomach  from  a 
horse,  from  falls,  or  from  over-straining  of 
the  body  in  an  attempt  to  lift  heavy 
weights,  &c. 

From  whichever  of  the  above  causes 
the  accident  may  arise,  the  vomiting  is 
accompanied  by  a cough,  the  throwing  up 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  mixed 
■with  dark,  grumous-coloured  blood : some- 
times, however,  the  blood  is  more  florid ; 
the  darkness  of  the  blood  indicating  the 
length  of  time  it  has  lain  in  the  stomach. 
The  TEEATMENT  ofvomitingof  blood  from 
the  above  causes  should  commence  by  the 
patient  swallowing  a few  small  pieces  of 
ice,  followed  every  four  hours  by  a dose  of 
the  following  mixture;  by  laying  him 
on  his  hack,  ■with  the  head  raised,  and 
a napkin  wrung  out  of  cold  vinegar  and 
water  placed  across  t he  pit  of  his  stomach  ; 
and  the  following  day  by  taking  a dose  of 
castor  oil.  Take  of — 

Infusion  of  roses  . . 6^  oimces. 

Diluted  sqlphuric  acid  . 50  drops. 
Laudanum  ....  1 drachm. 

Syrup  of  red  poppy.  . 3 drachms. 
Mix:  two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken 
every  foiu  hours. 

Vomiting  of  blood  sometimes  takes 
place  from  a congested  state  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  the  consequent  effusion  into 
the  organ  of  the  blood  from  some  weak- 
ened vessel ; this  form  of  the  affection  will 
be  easily  understood  from  the  absence  of 
all  external  injury.  The  teeatmknt  in 
this  case,  when  the  body  is  robust  and  the 
patient  young,  should  consist  in  either 
taking  from  six  to  ten  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  arm,  or  applying  a fe^w  leeches 
about  the  pit  of  the  stomach ; placing  the 
patient  in  the  recumbent  position,  apply- 
ing hot  water  to  the  feet,  and  keeping  the 
region  of  the  stomach  cool  with  the  cold 
vinegar  and  water  ns  directed  above,  and 
by  giving  the  following  mixture  and 
powders.  Take  of — 

Oak  bark,  bruised  . . i ounce. 

Boiling  water . . . .Trounces. 

Infuse  for  four  hours,  strain,  and  add — • 
Tinctiue  of  muriate  of 

iron 3 drachms. 

byrup  of  red  poppies  . i ounce. 
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Mix : one  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every 
three  hours.  Take  of — 

Powdered  alum  ...  1 drachm. 

Powdered  kino  ...  12  grains. 
Powdered  opium  . . 3 grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders  : one  to 
be  given  every  four  hours.  As  a beverage, 
tamarind  water,  or  barley  water  with  a 
little  syrup  and  elixir  of  vitriol,  should  be 
taken  freely,  and  perfect  rest  enjoined  for 
some  days ; at  the  same  time  the  patient 
and  his  room  are  to  be  kept  perfectly 
cool,  no  talking  allowed,  and  all  excess  of 
light  excluded. 

VULVA.  — A name  applied  to  the  j 
passages,  pudenda,  and  all  the  external  | 
female  organs. 


w 

W is  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  but  is  neither  used  as  an  abbre- 
viation, nor  employed  for  a numeral. 

“W ADDIN  G. — This  article,  so  essential 
in  the  treatment  of  all  cases  of  burns  or 
scalds,  can  be  procured  in  sheets  at  any 
linendraper’s  shop,  and  should  form  a 
part,  and  the  most  important  one,  of  the 
medical  stores  of  every  household,  and 
especially  of  those  which  contain  children. 
The  article  which  we  have  here  and  else- 
where in  this  work  designated  as  wadding,  | 
is  the  material  used  by  ladies  to  hne  or 
stiffen  their  dresses,  and  being  a fine  kind 
of  cotton  wool,  attached  to  tissue  paper, 
is  usually  vended  in  sheets.  Pine  wool  or 
cotton  will  answer  the  purpose  of  enve- 
loping the  burnt  or  scalded  part  as  well 
as  the  wadding,  only  it  is  not  so  cheap 
or  so  easily  procured  as  the  other.  The 
great  convenience  of  wadding  is,  that  the 
sheets  can  be  cut  into  any  length  or  size 
required,  and  the  part  enveloped  in  ns 
many  layers  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient 
toexcludctheair.  See  Buiixsand  Scalds. 

WAISTCOAT,  COEIU,  or  LIFE 
BELT. — The  dangcrattendingthe  inflated 
life  belt  or  preserver,  from  tlic  chance 
of  its  getting  punctured,  or  the  tap  be- 
coming hampered,  with  the  great  difficulty 
of  properly  inflating  the  apparatus  in  cold 
weather,  in  a storm,  or  in  face  of  np- 

f)roaching  peril,  has  given  unusual  popu- 
arity  to  the  buoyant,  always  ready,  and' 
always  serviceable  cork  waistcoat,  or  life 
belt  now  in  general  use;  a cut  of  which 
we  append  for  the  information  of  emi- 
grants, or  these  whose  necessities  may  ex- 
pose them  frequent!  v to  the  dangers  of  the 
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sea.  The  advantages  of  these  novel  and 
most  useful  protectors  are  enumerated 
below : — 

1.  Sufficient  extra  buoyancy  to  support 
a man  heavily  clothed,  with  his  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  water,  or  to  enable 
him  to  support  another  person  besides 
himself. 


2.  Perfect  flexibility,  so  as  to  readily 
conform  to  the  shape  of  the  wearer. 

3.  A division  into  two  zones,  an  upper 
and  lower,  so  that  between  the  two  it  may 
bo  secured  tightly  round  the  waist ; for  in 
no  other  manner  can  it  be  confined  suffi- 
ciently close  and  secure  round  the  body 
without  such  pressure  over  the  chest  and 
ribs  as  to  materially  affect  the  free  action 
of  the  lungs,  impede  the  muscular  move- 
ment of  the  chest  and  arms,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  power  of  endurance  of  fa- 
tigue, wliicli,  in  roM’ing  boats,  is  a matter 
of  vital,  importance. 

4).  Strength,  durability,  and  non-liability 
to  injury. 

The  extra  buoyancy  of  these  life  belts 
is  said  to  lie  equal  to  25  lbs.,  and  will 
support  a man  with  his  clothes  on,  with 
the  shoulders  and  chest  above  the  water. 
See  E.MinRANT. 

WAISTCOAT,  STRAIT.  — A strong 
loose  jacket,  to  restrain  the  violent  oxer- 
tions  of  madmen,  or  patients  labouring 
under  delirium. 
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Strait  waistcoats  ai-e  made  of  strong 
canvas  or  bedticking,  reach  from  the 
neck  to  beneath  the  ribs,  and  are  fastened 
behind  by  strings ; the  sleeves,  which  are 
cut  considerably  longer  than  the  tips  of 
the  fingers,  are  secru’ed  by  a cord,  which 
is  run  through  the  bottom  of  each 
sleeve,  and  then  drawn  together  and  tied : 
the  arms  thus  confined  are  then  crossed 
over  the  chest,  and  the  cords,  some  yards 
in  length,  are  tied  to  the  frame  of  the 
bed ; those  of  the  right  sleeve  to  the  left 
side,  and  those  of  the  left  to  the  right. 
The  patient,  when  placed  on  his  back  in 
bed,  is  thus  rendered  harmless  both  to 
others  and  to  himself,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out inflicting  any  pressure  or  muscular 
restraint,  while  he  can  be  fed  and  attended 
to  with  safety.  When  the  patient  is  al- 
lowed to  sit  up,  or  walk  about,  the  arms 
are  to  be  crossed  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  cords  secured  in  a proper  manner  be- 
hind his  back. 

WAJiT’S  POWDEE. — A secret  prepa- 
ration formerly  in  vogue  for  the  cure  of 
gout,  the  principal  ingredient  being  col- 
chieum. 

WAEE’S  GOLDElSr  OINTMENT.— 
The  preparation  known  by  this  name  is  a 
very  old  and  popular  article,  and  has  been 
vended  as  a patent  medicine  and  remedy 
for  bad  eyes — or,  in  other  words,  for  a 
chronic  state  of  inflamed  eyelids — for 
more  than  half  a centm-y.  The  red  pre- 
cipitate ointment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
is  in  all  respects  analogous  to  the  patent 
medicine  known  as  the  golden  ointment, 
and  is  the  article  so  frequently  referred 
to  in  this  work — the  unguentum  hydrar- 
gyri  oxidi  ruhri.  A small  piece,  the  size 
of  a pea,  should  be  inserted  at  the  outer 
comer  of  the  eye  at  bedtime,  and  left  to 
diffuse  itself  over  the  eye  and  lids. 

WAETS  are  excrescences  of  an  un- 
healthy nature,  growing  from  the  cuticle 
or  scarf-skin,  and  of  the  same  nature  as 
corns,  having  this  distinction,  that  corns 
are  indurations  of  the  skin  growing  dotvn- 
tvards,  whereas  warts  are  unhcaltby 
growths  springing  upwards,  and  are 
sometimes  analogous  to  those  excessive 
and  watery  granulations  which  spring  up 
in  wounds  and  ulcers,  known  as  proud 
flesh,  with  this  difference,  however, — that 
the  latter  are  a muscular  granulation, 
wliile  a wart  is  a mere  exfoliation  of  the 
epidermis,  or  scarf-skin.  Warts  may 
occur  on  any  part  of  the  body,  though 
they  are  generally  found  on  the  fingers, 
hands,  legs,  and  wrists,  and  are  more  fre- 
quently met  with  in  childliood  and  youth 


than  in  adult  life  or  advanced  age ; but 
whether  they  occur  in  infancy  or  man- 
hood, they  equally  indicate  an  unhealthy 
state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
sometimes  become  so  chronic  that  they 
remain  for  years,  preserving  their  original 
size,  unless  irritated  by  a blow  or  an  ex- 
ternal cause,  when  they  will  suddenly  en- 
large to  a considerable  size.  Warts  are 
generally  of  a pyramidal  shape,  with  a 
broad  base,  and  having  an  open,  porous 
apex.  Those  that  spring  up  spontaneously 
on  the  hands  of  children,  after  remaining 
for  years  without  any  sensible  increase  or 
decrease,  will,  on  the  development  of  the 
body  at  the  age  of  puberty,  or  sooner,  if 
corrective  medicine  has  been  taken,  fall 
off,  or  in  a few  days  entirely  wither. 

The  TE35ATMENT  for  warts  is  extremely 
simple.  The  daily  touching  of  the  point 
with  any  of  the  ordinary  escharotics,  such 
as  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  copper,  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic,  or  strong 
acetic  acid,  will  in  a short  time  destroy 
them.  In  using  caustics,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  apply  them  too  freely  or  too 
often,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  over-stimu- 
lative, when  the  wart,  instead  of  being 
reduced  in  size,  is  often  very  greatly  en- 
larged. Warts  are  sometimes  removed 
by  means  of  a ligature, — a piece  of  silk  or 
fine  thread  being  passed  roimd  the  base, 
and  then  tied  tightly,  so  as  to  cut  off  all 
cu’culation  through  the  excrescence,  when 
the  wart,  in  consequence  of  this  strangu- 
lation, falls  off  in  a few  days.  Warts 
sometimes  form  on  the  nose,  eyeUd,  on  the 
prepuce  or  glans  in  the  male,  and  on 
the  pudenda  and  vagina  in  the  female ; 
and  as  in  such  situations  they  lead  to 
extreme  trouble  and  inconvenience,  they 
must  be  immediately  removed.  In  some 
instances  the  knife  is  the  only  remedy 
within  the  power  of  the  surgeon  to  use, 
caustic  being  employed  after  the  excision, 

WASHEEWOMAN’S  SCALE.  — A 
rough,  inflamed  state  of  - the  skin  over  the 
backs  of  the  hands,  wrists,  and  forearms, 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  potass  or 
soda,  or  the  turpentine  in  the  soap,  com- 
bined with  the  hot  suds  in  which  laun- 
dresses aro  obliged  to  immerse  their  hands 
and  arms.  The  heat  and  smarting  is 
sometimes  so  severe  as  to  amount  to  actual 
pain. 

The  TREATMENT  consists  in  removing 
the  exciting  cause,  washing  with  plain 
warm  water,  rubbing  the  inflamed  skin 
over  with  a little  lard,  and  enveloping  the 
arms  in  wadding  as  if  for  a burn.  The 
apjflication  of  the  grease,  and  the  exclu- 
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sion  of  the  air,  soon  produces  a soothing 
effect  on  the  smarting  cuticle,  and  after 
a few  hours  will  effect  a cure. 

WASPS,  STINGS  OF.— Great  danger 
sometimes  occurs  fi’om  persons  being 
stung  in  the  throat  by  wasps,  the  insects 
eating  them  way  into  peaches,  plums,  or 
some  tempting  fruit,  and  there  lying  at 
the  heart,  rmsuspectcd,  till  the  incon- 
siderate patient  divides  the  pulp  with  his 
teeth,  when  the  roused  insect  stings  him 
in  the  fauces  or  uvula,  and  often  so 
severely  that  the  inflammation  in  some 
cases  proves  fatal  within  a space  varying 
from  fifteen  minutes  to  twelve  houi’S. 
See  Stixgs,  &c. 

W ATER  {Aqua),  considered  as  a thera- 
peutic agent,  is  an  article  of  food,  though, 
on  accormt  of  its  special  importance,  we 
have  not  included  it  under  the  article  of 
that  name.  As  a dietetic  substance,  water 
is  a beverage  that  we  cannot  possibly  do 
without ; we  must  drink  as  imperatively 
as  we  must  eat,  and  thus,  in  some  form 
or  other,  water  becomes  a necessary  of 
life.  Water  more  nearly  resembles  nutri- 
tive food  than  it  does  the  heat-generating 
aliments;  that  is,  in  its  relation  to  the 
human  system  it  more  nearly  approaches 
to  tlie  character  of  flesh-forming  prin- 
ciples than  those  of  the  heat-forming,  such 
as  starch  and  sugar,  and  for  this  reason, 
— that  it  combines  with  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  at  once  forms  a necessary  part 
of  its  structure.  Of  the  importance  of 
w'ater,  and  the  large  amount  necessai-y 
to  the  full  development  of  the  human 
body,  we  have  given  some  idea  rmder  the 
head  of  Food,  where  we  have  shown  that 
a body  weighing  151  pOimds,  when  com- 
pletely dried,  loses  one  hundred  and 
eleven  potmds  of  %oater,  driven  off  in 
vapour.  Water  is  not  only  a necessary  of 
human  existence,  but  an  indispensable 
requisite  in  all  vegetable  life,  some 
aquatic  plants  containing  as  much  as  95 
per  cent,  of  water.  The  same  remark 
applies  equally  to  some'  of  the  lower 
orders  of  animal  life.  A jelly-fish,  that 
weighed,  on  being  taken,  two  pounds, 
when  perfectly  desiccated  only  yielded 
SIXTEEN  grains;  thus  sixtecu  gi-ains  of 
solid  matter  were  capable  of  organizing 
two  pounds  of  water. 

Water  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sub- 
stances in  nature.  It  is  a transparent 
fluid,  without  colour,  smell,  or  taste ; 
liquid  at  tbo  common  temperature,  as- 
suming the  solid  form  of  ice  at  fl2°  Fah- 
renheit, boiling  at  212°,  and  becoming 
gaseous  directly  it  passes  that  degree  of 
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temperature,  and  recovering  its  hquefac- 
tion  on  an  excess  of  temperature  in  the 
one  instance,  and  on  a diminution  of  it  in 
the  other.  Water  is  capable  of  dissolving 
a greater  number  of  natural  bodies  than 
any  other  fluid,  hence  it  has  been  called  a 
universal  menstruum;  at  the  same  time 
it  performs  more  important  functions  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
enters  into’  more  important  compositions, 
than  any  other  of  nature’s  proximate 
principles.  Water,  though  so  universally 
diffused, is  seldom  to  be  found  pure;  even 
the  most  limpid  and  seemingly  perfect  is 
moi’e  or  less  impregnated  with  foreign 
bodies.  Native  waters,  as  they  are  called, 
or  those  from  springs  or  rivers,  are  all 
more  or  less  loaded  with  the  salts  or 
earthy  particles  which  they  have  taken  up 
and  dissolved  in  passing  through  the 
various  strata  of  sod.  over  which  they 
travel,  some  being  saline,  others  mineral  : 
even  rain  and  snow  waters,  the  purest  of 
all  waters  as  regards  earthy  and  saline 
bodies,  are  yet  impregnated  with  the 
numberless  impuidties  for  ever  floating 
about  in  the  atmosphere. 

Pure  water  is  lighter  and  more  fluid 
than  common  water,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  devoid  of  smell  and  taste ; it  wets 
more  easily  than  hard  water,  and  mixes 
freely  with  an  alcoholic  or  a simple  solu- 
tion of  soap,  and  is  not  rendered  turbid 
by  an  addition  of  minerals  in  solution. 
Chemically,  water  consists  of — 

1 part  of  oxygen 8 

2 parts  of  hydrogen i 

9 

Water  is  taken  by  chemists  as  the 
standard  from  which  the  weight  of  all 
other  bodies  is  determined,  the  specific 
gravity  of  water  being  fixed  at  1,000. 
Thus,  when  we  say  that  ether  lias  a 
specific  gravity  of  0-809,  wo  imply  that  it 
is  191°  lighter  than  water,  the  standard 
by  which  an  equal  bulk  of  other  has  been 
weighed. 

Simple  or  Pure  Water. — There  are 
several  kinds  of  pure  water,  arranged,  ac- 
cording to  their  degrees  of  purity,  in  the 
following  order : — 

1st.  Distilled  Water,  or  water  vaporized 
by  heat  in  a still,  and  then  condensed,  all 
the  saline  impurities  being  left  behind. 

2nd.  llain  Water. — This  is  a water 
which,  having  undergone  a kind  of  natural 
distillation  in  its  jmssage  from  the  earth 
to  (ho  clouds,  has  become  purified  of  its 
earthy  salts  and  impurities,  and  on  tliat 
account,  when  it  can  bo  obtained  in  an 
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open  country,  removed  from  factory  smoke 
and  town  contaminations,  is,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  drink,  equal  in  purity  to  distilled 
water;  indeed,  so  near  to  that  article  is 
it  in  purity,  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
rain  water  is  within  an  inappreciable 
fraction  that  of  distilled  water. 

3rd.  Ice  and  Snotv  Water. — Both  of 
these  equal  rain  water  in  purity,  and,  when 
•Qrst  melted,  contain  no  air,  that  having 
been  expelled  during  freezing.  It  was  at 
one  time  supposed  that  the  drinking  ice 
•water,  or  melted  snow,  induced  the 
elandular  disease  known  as  goitre;  this 
has,  however,  been  proved  to  be  a mistake, 
as  in  northern  latitudes  whole  peoples  live 
entirely  on  melted  snow  as  a drink,  among 
whom  the  disease  in  question  is  unknown. 
Sailors  engaged  in  the  Polar  seas  con- 
stantly consume  the  water  obtained  from 
the  blocks  of  ice  found  floating  on  the 
ocean,  and  never  experience  inconvenience 
or  injury  from  its  use.  Indeed,  as  it  is 
only  the  watery  part  of  the  brine  that  is 
ever  congealed, — that  portion  left  being 
more  intensely  salt,  according  to  tbe 
amount  of  ice  congealed, — theice  so  formed 
is  consequently  the  purest  of  all  waters. 
The  knowledge  that  vaporizing  salt  water 
deprives  it  of  its  saline  ingredients  has  of 
late  years  been  taken  advantage  of,  on 
board  sea-going  steamers,  to  distil  fresh 
water  from  the  sea  on  all  long  or  distant 
voyages. 

4th.  Spring  Water. — This  water,  if  it 
has  not  filtered  through  any  soluble  soil, 
is  almost  as  pure  as  rain  water.  The  best 
spring  waters  are  those  which  rise  through 
sand  or  gravel  at  a moderate  depth  from 
the  surface.  Spring  water  generally  con- 
tains, besides  the  ingredients  found  in 
rain  water,  a small  proportion  of  chloride 
of  sodium  (common  salt),  especially  the 
water  obtained  from  surface  wells. 

6th.  Well  or  Fump  Water. — This  is 
only  spring  water  obtained  by  digging  to 
a greater  depth,  and  is  not  always  so  pure 
as  that  which  percolates  naturally  to  the 
surface,  being  generally  distinguished  bj- 
a property  named  hardness,  consequently 
is  not  capable  of  dissolving  soap.  This 
character  is  owing  to  the  earthy  salts  held 
in  solution,  more  particularly  to  the  sul- 
phate of  lime ; it  also  has  a larger  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Many  of  the 
salts  contained  in  hard  or  pump  water 
are  merely  susjiended  in  it,  and  are  to  be 
removed  liy  filtering.  Pump  water,  at 
the  same  time,  may  bo  made  to  resemble 
river  water  by  boiling,  and  then  filtering. 

Cth.  Fiver  V'atcr. — The  character  of 


this  water  differs  materially  according  to 
the  force  of  its  current:  when  it  runs 
rapidly  over  a pebbly  channel  the  water 
is  often  as  pure  as  soft  water,  but  when 
the  current  is  sluggish  and  slow,  or  the  bed 
clayey,  it  approaches  nearer  to  well  or 
natural  water  than  any  other.  In  the  latter 
case  it  frequently  contains  putrified  vege- 
table and  animal  substances,  either  in 
solution  or  held  suspended  in  the  fluid; 
this  is  especially  the  case  in  lakes,  ponds, 
and  stagnant  w'aters. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  well  or  spring 
water  generally  consumed,  and  those  are 
the  surface-well  waters  and  the  deep-well 
waters.  In  London  it  is  customary  to 
dig  deep  into  the  chalk,  and  get  water  from 
below  the  London  clay,  by  what  are  called 
Artesian  or  deep  wells.  At  a depth  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  any 
part  of  the  London  basin  or  district,  an 
abundance  of  water  can  always  be  obtained; 
this  is  called  the  surface-well  water.  Many 
persons  believe  it  to  be  a matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  they  consume  surface 
or  deep-well  water;  this,  however,  is  a 
mistake,  for  though  the  water  drawn  from 
the  twenty-five  feet  level,  or  surface,  is 
clearer,  cooler,  and  more  sparkling  than 
the  fluid  drawn  from  Artesian  depths,  the 
latter  is  much  more  pure,  for  the  carbonic 
acid,  the  cause  of  the  brisk  sparkling^ 
character  of  the  surface  water,  is  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  derived  from  the  decom- 
position of  animal  and  vegetable  matters. 
Their  cooler  taste  at  the  same  time  arises 
from  the  generation  of  salts,  only  obtained 
from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter 
absorbed  from  the  superficial  strata  of 
the  London  basin,  and  from  the  sewers 
and  liquid  debris  everywhere  percolating 
through  the  soil. 

Mineeal  W atees. — In  natural  waters, 
the  foreign  substances  taken  up  are  gene- 
rally too  small  in  quantity  to  give  cither 
colour  or  taste  to  the  water ; in  those  de- 
nominated mineral,  however,  the  foreign 
matter  is  so  considerable  as  to  prevent  the 
water  forming  a part  of  the  nourishment 
of  animals ; in  which  case  it  can  only 
become  useful  ns  a medicinal  agent  to 
man,  and  in  some  instances  to  anini.als. 
particularly  to  the  horse.  Mineral  waters 
arc  usually  arranged  into  the  five  follow- 
ing divisions, — acidulous,  alkaline,  chaly- 
beate, sulphureous,  and  saline  waters. 

1st.  Acidulous  Waters.  — These  owe 
their  properties  chiefly  to  the  presence  of 
carbonieacid,  and  sparklewhen  drawiifrom 
the  spring,  have  an  acidulous  taste,  an  d 
become  vapid  by  exposure,  their  eonsti- 
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tuents  being,  in  addition  to  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  bicarbonate 
of  magnesia,  of  lime,  and  sometimes  of 
iron.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  spas  or 
springs  are  Seltzer,  Pyrmont,  Spa,  Carls- 
bad, Kilburn,  Ponges,  St.  Parize,  Marien- 
bad,  and  Kissingen.  These  spas  may  be 
divided  into  the  warm  or  thermal  acidu- 
lous waters,  having  a temperature  which 
seldom  exceeds  72'*,  and  the  cold  acidu- 
lous spas,  having  a temperature  of  about 
55°. 

2nd.  Alkaline  Waters. — The  waters 
under  this  denomination  have  properties 
of  a free  alkaline  character,  displaying  an 
alkaline  reaction.  The  chief  of  these 
springs  are  those  of  Bath,  Buxton,  Mat- 
lock,  Malvern,  and  Ems. 

3rd.  Chalybeate  Waters. — This  deno- 
mination of  waters  owes  its  characteristics 
entirely  to  rron,  generally  in  combination 
%\’ith  carbonic  acid;  and  as  this  is  very 
often  in  excess,  the  waters  are  aeidulous 
as  well  as  chalybeate.  The  other  pre- 
paration of  iron  found  in  spas  is  that 
of  the  sulphate,  but  this  condition  is  very 
rare.  All  chalybeate  waters  have  a harsh, 
styptic,  or  inky  taste,  and  when  fresh 
drawn  are  transparent,  growing  cloudy 
and  dark  by  standing,  and  depositing  a 
rusty  brown  precipitate.  All  these  waters 
strike  an  inky  black  on  the  addition  of  a 
tincture  of  nutgalls,  or  any  article  con- 
taining tannin.  The  most  important 
chalybeate  springs  on  the  Continent  are  St. 
Germaine,  Aumale,  and  Forges,  Bologna, 
Buzot,  Baden,  Drlburgin,  Swalback,  and 
Vichy,  near  Moulins;  these,  however,  are 
only  a few,  though  the  most  iihportant,  of 
the  Continental  chalybeates.  Those  of 
chief  consideration  in  Great  Britain  are 
Arbroath,  Peterhead,  Ashton,  Ballycastle, 
Bandon,  Bromley,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Coventry,  Hampstead,  Kirby,  Lancaster, 
Shadwcll,  and  Cheltenham.  Ireland  con- 
tains a great  number,  and  so  also  does 
Scotland,  beyond  what  we  have  recorded ; 
the  three  most  renowned  'chalybeate  spas 
however,  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  Tun- 
bridge, Ilrighfon,  and  Peterhead. 

4th.  Sulphureous  Waters.  — These 
waters  derive  their  character  from  tlie  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  which  they  contain, 
cither  pure  or  combined  with  lime  or  some 
.alkali.  Sulphureouswaters  arc  transparent 
when  newly  drawn  from  the  spring,  and 
possess  a strong  offensive  odour  like 
that  of  rotten  eggs,  which  however  passes 
off  when  the  water  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  fluid  becoming  thick  or  turbid.  Bo- 
sidcs  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  these  spas 
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frequently  contain  carbonic  acid,  chloride 
of  magnesium,  and  other  saline  matters. 
The  most  important  of  these  sulphureous 
springs  in  Britain  are  Kilburn,  Harrogate, 
and  Moffat,  Askeron,  Broughton,  Clon- 
mel, Tipperary,  Cavan,  Dudley,  Ripon, 
and  Wirksworth  in  Derbyshire.  They  are 
all  slightly  sudorific  and  diuretic,  and  are 
valuable  in  all  visceral  complaints  and 
scrofulous  enlargements. 

5t!i.  Saline  Waters. — These,  as  their 
name  indicates,  owe  their  properties  to 
the  presence  of  saline  substances,  and  are 
of  four  orders, — A,  those  which  depend 
upon  the  salts  of  lime ; B,  those  which 
have  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  mag- 
nesium as  a base;  C,  those  which  contain 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts ; 
and  D,  those  which  owe  their  efficacy  to 
the  carbonates,  particularly  those  of  soda. 
Most  of  the  group  are  purgative,  the 
purgative  property  of  the  salt  being 
greatly  increased  by  the  quantity  of 
water  that  holds  it  in  solution.  Of  these 
spas,  the  most  renowned  are  those  of  Bris- 
tol, Cheltenham,  Epsom,  Leamington,  Pan- 
eras,  Scarborough,  Sydenham,  Thirsk, 
and  Pitcaithy  in  Scotland ; and  on  the 
Continent,  Carlsbad,  Pullna,  Seidlitz,  and 
Scidschutz. 

Sea  Water. — The  quantity  of  saline 
matters  contained  in  sea  water  is  very 
great,  varying  in  different  latitudes : thus, 
between  the  degrees  of  10  and  20,  it  is 
more  than  one-twenty-fourth ; at  the 
Equator  it  is  one-twenty-fifth ; and  at 
67°  N.  it  is  only  one-twenty-seventh. 
The  saline  ingredients  in  1,000  parts  of 
sea  water  are, — 

Chloride  of  sodium  . . . 220'01. 

Chloride  of  calcium  . . . 7’81. 

Cliloride  of  magnesium  . . 42‘08. 

Sulphate  of  soda  ....  33AG. 

When  brought  up  from  a groat  depth 
its  taste  is  saline ; when  taken  from  tho 
surface,  it  is  of  a disagreeable  bitter. 

Tho  sea  is  tho  great  reservoir  or  source 
from  w'hich  man  and  every  part  of  tlio 
earth  derives  its  fluid  nutriment,  or  water. 
The  direct  rays  of  a tropical  sun,  beating 
down  with  steady  ardour  on  the  vast 
surface  of  tho  ocean,  rarefy  by  their  heat 
tho  pure  principles  of  the  water,  tho 
vapour  rising  insensibly  into  tho  atmo- 
sphere,  where  it  is  absorbed  as  by  a 
sponge,  and  collected  into  clouds,  which, 
borne  b^  tlio  wind  to  cither  polo,  and 
condensing  in  their  journey  north  and 
south,  and  falling  on  tho  earth  in  rain  or 
snow,  sink  through  tho  soil,  or  pour 
down  tho  mountains  to  form  cascades. 
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streams,  rivulets,  lakes,  and  rivers,  the 
exeess  of  water  poui’ing  off  the  earth,  and 
again  entering  the  great  bed  of  the  oeean. 
It  is  in  this  progress  baek  to  the  sea  that 
man  either  catehes  it  for  his  use  as  it 
falls,  or  arrests  it  as  it  glides  under  his 
feet  in  the  form  of  reservoirs  or  wells.  In 
this  manner  we  obtain  from  the  sea,  rain, 
river,  spring,  and  well  water. 

Water,  as  an  article  of  diet,  may  either 
be  taken  in  too  large  a quantity  to  be 
easily  carried  off  by  the  skin  and  other 
channels,  and  so,  by  remaining  in  the 
system,  dilute  and  impoverish  the  blood, 
reducing  the  amoimt  of  solid  matter 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  func- 
tions of  nutrition  and  reproduction ; 
or  it  may  be  taken  in  a quantity  too 
small  for  that  moistening  of  the  ingesta 
necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
animal  functions.  A deficiency  of  water 
in  the  system  makes  the  blood  thick, 
diminishes  the  cuculation,  and  impedes 
every  function  of  the  body.  In  due  pro- 
portion water  is  the  best,  most  natural 
and  useful  beverage  that  man  can  take. 
As  a medical  agent,  it  is  the  most  perfect 
diluent  within  the  reach  of  professional 
art,  and,  according  to  the  temperatiue, 
may  be  prescribed  in  almost  every  disease. 
In  cases  of  haemorrhage  and  internal 
bleedings,  given  in  the  form  of  small 
fragments  of  ice,  or  at  the  temperature 
of  io®,  it  is  an  agent  of  great  potency. 
In  febrile  and  infiammatory  diseases 
water  in  copious  draughts  at  the  ordinary 
temperatm-e  of  60°  is  an  article  of  con- 
siderable importance,  while  in  certain 
irritable  states  of  the  stomach,  dependent 
on  an  excess  of  free  bile,  tepid,  M'arm,  or 
even  hot  water,  in  small  quantities,  is 
attended  with  the  best  resirlts.  Again, 
to  increase  the  action  of  emetics  and 
diaphoretics,  warm  diluent  drinks  ai'e 
indispensable. 

WATEK-BRASH.— An  affection  of 
the  stomach  •,  the  result  of  a general  func- 
tional debility  of  that  organ,  by  which  the 
vessels  that  should  secrete  tire  gastric 
juice  throw  out  a clear,  limpid  water; 
lienee  its  medical  name  oi pyrosis. 

The  SYiurTO.MS  of  this  disease  usually 
commence  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
either  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon, 
and  begin  with  a sense  of  burning  heal 
and  constriction  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
producing  a sensation  as  if  the  organ  was 
being  drawn  uj)  to  the  spine.  To  relievo 
this  sensation,  the  patient  folds  his  anns 
over  his  chest,  and  bends  the  body  forward; 
alter  a time,  a quantity  of  gas  collecting 


in  the  stomach  leads  to  an  eructation,  the 
patient  bringing  up  from  two  to  four 
ounces  of  clear,  limpid  water ; sometimes, 
though  rarely,  acid,  but  generally  insipid! 
Two  or  thi-ee  eructations,  with  a gush  of 
water  after  each,  concludes  the  paroxysm, 
and  for  the  time  the  patient  is  relieved  of 
his  suffering.  Females  are  more  subject 
to  this  disease  than  men,  and  those  who 
live  on  a milk  or  farinaceous  diet  more 
than  those  who  partake  of  a good  stimu- 
lating dietary. 

The  TEEATiiENT  must  begin  by  remov- 
ing the  exciting  cause,  and  by  giving  tone 
to  the  stomach  by  such  remedies  as  the 
subjoined,  tu'st  acting  on  the  bowels  by  a 
compound  aloetic  or  colocynth  pill. 

Mixture. 

Take  of — 

Quassia  raspings  . . ^ drachm. 

Cascarilla  (bruised)  . 2 drachms. 

Boiling  water  ...  8 oimces. 
Infuse  for  six  hours,  strain,  and  add — 

Diluted  nitric  acid  . . 25  drops. 

]\Iix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  three 
times  a day. 

Fowders. 

Take  of — 

Nitrate  of  bismuth  . . 40  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . 20  grains. 

Powdered  ginger  . . 12  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders ; one  to 
be  given  night,  morning,  and  midday  in 
jelly  or  honey.  Instead  of  the  powders, 
the  following  piUs  may  be  taken  as  a 
substitute ; or  should  the  bismuth  prove 
ineffectual,  the  pills  may  be  employed  as 
an  alternate  tonic  remedy.  Take  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver ...  2 grains. 
Powder  finely,  and  add — 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . 30  grains. 

Mix,  and  add — 

Extract  of  gentian  . enough  to 
makeinto  a mass;  to  be  divided  into  twelve 
pills : one  pill  to  be  taken  three  times  a day. 

MAter  brash  is  an  affection  to  which 
those  of  a sedentary  habit,  and  who  eat 
their  meals  hurriedly,  without  proper  mas- 
tication, are  very  liable. 

WATER  CURE.  See  IItdeopathy. 

WATER  DRESSINGS.— A term  used 
by  surgeons  to  express  a mode  of  treating 
recent  wounds  and  amputated  stuinjis,  by 
means  of  pledgets  of  lint  (hpped  in  cold 
or  tepid  watci',  and  applied  over  tlic  closed 
wound,  a piece  of  oiled  silk  being  laid  over 
the  whole,  to  keep  the  dressings  in  their 
])lace.  See  Woukds. 

A\'ATJ-:R  on  the  CJTFST.  Soe 
Duorsv. 
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WATEK  ON  THE  HE^VD  {Hydro-  \ 
eephahis),  or  Dropsy  of  the  Brain,  is  a | 
disease  principally  affecting  children  or  j 
very  young  persons  having  heads  of  an 
unnatiual  size  or  shape,  and  though  most  | 
frequently  occiu'ring  between  the  ages  of  j 
three  and  ten  years,  it  is  in  some  cases  | 
congenital,  the  child  being  born  either  | 
■with  the  dropsy  far  advanced  or  only  in  I 
the  first  stage  of  development.  The  water  j 
in  this  disease  is  contained  in  the  shut 
sac  or  serous  membrane  that  lines  the 
brain  and  preserves  it  from  friction  on  the 
skull.  By  the  pressure  established  the  i 
water  gradually  separates  the  bones  of  the  i 
skull,  enlarging  it  sometimes  to  an  extra- 
ordinary size,  till  the  head  becoming  so 
heavy  and  bulky  that  chilch’en  are  unable 
to  support  its  weight,  and  are  often  for 
years  compelled  to  keep  in  a recumbent 
position,  with  their  monstrous  development 
resting  on  a pillow. 

The  CAUSES  of  water  on  the  head  are 
general  debihty,  a scrofulous  disposition,  j 
or  diathesis,  and  the  irritation  of  teething, 
or  worms  in  the  bowels. 

The  SYMPTOMS  in  the  first  stage  of  the  ■ 
disease  are  nausea,  vomiting,  a dry  tongue,  [ 
flushed  face,  contracted  pupils,  great  sen-  j 
sibility  to  light,  pain  over  the  eyes  and 
through  the  temples,  causing  the  child  to  , 
press  its  head  between  both  hands,  and  | 
utter  piercing  screams.  In  the  second  I 
stage  the  pupils  begin  to  dilate,  the  pain  i 
in  the  head  is  more  acute,  squinting  of  ^ 
one  or  both  eyes  ensues,  the  pulse  is  pre-  I 
tematurally  slow,  or  intermits,  and  a 
settled  coma,  at  first  slight,  gradually  op- 
presses the  patient ; the  pupils  arc  dilated 
to  their  utmost,  and  are  insensible  to  the 
light ; double  vision  soon  after  takes  place, 
or  a total  loss  of  sight;  a difficulty  of 
breathing,  with  involuntary  evacuations 
and  convulsions,  in  general  terminating 
the  patient’s  sufferings. 

The  TEEAT.MENT  must  bo  guided  en- 
tirely by  the  age  and  strength  of  the 
patient,  and  by  the  state  of  the  head  at 
the  time  the  practitioner  first  secs  it,  and 
also  by  the  exciting  cause.  If  it  should 
be  teething,  the  gums  must  be  scarified  ; 
if  caused  by  worms,  they  must  be  expelled 
before  other  means  can  bo  adopted.  To 
subdue  the  inflammatory  stage,  leeches  to 
the  temples  and  nape  of  the  neck,  or  even 
opening  the  external  jugular,  are  the 
means  to  be  adopted,  but  in  conj  unction 
with  a purgative  of  calomel,  jalap,  and 
tartrate  of  potass,  and  the  frequent  em- 
ployment of  such  powders  as  the  sub- 
joined, given  to  abate  the  action  of  the 
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heart,  and  act  on  the  skin  at  the  same 
time.  Take  of— ■ 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  1 grain. 

Antimonial  powder  . 9 grains. 

Compound  tragacanth 

powder 20  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders  : one  to 
be  given  every  four  houi’s  to  a child  from 
foiu’  to  six  years  of  age.  Bhsters  will  be 
required  for  the  neck  or  spine,  and  the 
head  must  be  kept  cold  with  ice  or 
evaporating  lotions.  See  Deopst. 

WAX  {Cera). — The  concrete  oily 
matter  deposited  by  bees  in  cells  to  form 
the  comb  or  receptacle  of  then'  honey. 
Wax,  after  the  drawing  off  or  expression 
of  the  honey,  is  washed,  melted,  and  run 
into  moulds,  and  is  naturally  of  a bright 
yellow  or  brownish  colom*;  but  being 
further  melted,  and  run  into  thin  sheets, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
moisture,  is  by  this  bleaching  process  con- 
verted into  a pm’e  white.  These  are  the 
two  forms  in  which  waxis  foundin  the  shops, 
the  fh'st, — ceraflava,  or  yellow  wax,  and 
the  second,  cera  alba,  or  white  wax.  Both 


kinds  are  used  in  pharmacy  to  make 
ointments,  cerates,  and  plasters,  but  aro 
not  otherwise  employed  in  medicine.  Wax 
is  also  obtained  from  the  nests  of  wasps, 
of  whoso  peculiar  comb  wo  give  a cut  ’ 
WAX,  SECEETION  OF.-This'is  a 
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thick,  tenacious  exudation,  of  a rank, 
offensive  smell,  and  bitter,  acrid  taste, 
secreted  by  a series  of  sebaceous  glands 
situated  around  the  meatus  auditorius,  or 
outer  auditory  passage  of  the  ear.  The 
use  of  this  secretion  in  the  ear  is  threefold; 
in  the  first  place,  it  serves  to  moisten  the 
auditory  passage,  and  keep  it  in  a healthy 
state ; secondly,  with  the  hairs  of  the  part 
it  serves  to  temper  the  sound,  and  protect 
the  tympanum  from  the  shock  of  sudden 
noises;  and  thirdly,  the  acrid  smell  and 
bitter  taste  has  the  property  of  preventing 
insects  entering  the  ear  and  endangering 
the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  organ. 
The  auditory  secretion,  as  the  wax  of  the 
ear  may  be  called,  is  liable  to  changes, 
like  those  of  the  nose  or  fauces,  the  secre- 
tion being  sometimes  in  such  excess,  and 
so  hard,  as  to  cause  considerable  pain,  and 
by  blocking  up  the  passage  in  front  of 
the  tympanum,  preventing  the  person 
from  hearing,  or  materially  interfering 
with  that  function.  At  other  times  the 
glands  become  irritated  or  inflamed,  either 
suppurating  and  causing  excessive  pain, 
rmder  the  name  of  ear-ache,  or  discharging 
a large  amount  of  thin,  foetid,  and  greenish 
matter,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
patient.  For  the  first  condition,  that  of 
indurated  wax  in  the  ear,  a little  cotton 
wool  wetted  with  almond  oil,  and  put  in 
the  ear  three  or  four  times  a day,  will,  by 
detaching  the  wax  from  its  adhesion  to 
the  tympanum  or  passages,  admit  of  its 
easy  removal  afterwards,  by  syringing  the 
organ  with  warm  water.  When  suppura- 
tion takes  place,  warm  poultices  are 
necessary,  till  the  tiny  abscess  breaks. 
For  the  thin  and  foetid  discharge,  syring- 
ing with  soapsuds  twice  a day,  and 
applying  wool  wetted  with  almond  oil,  and 
a couple  of  drops  of  Friai-’s  balsam  at 
night,  will,  after  a few  applications, 
excite  the  glands  to  a healthier  per- 
formance of  their  duty. 

WEANING. — The  proper  time  when 
the  infant  should  be  taken  from  the  breast, 
and  subjected  to  an  artificial  dietary,  is 
generally  n subject  of  some  anxiety  to 
mothers.  The  exact  time  when  this 
change  should  take  place  must,  however, 
always  be  an  open  question,  depending  on 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  child,  and 
the  health  and  capability  of  the  mother 
for  the  duty  of  a wet  nurse.  When 
mother  and  child  are  both  in  a fair  condi- 
tion qt  health,  the  general  time  of  weaning 
the  infant  is  between  the  ninth  and 
twelfth  month  ; should  the  child,  however, 
bo  very  backward  with  its  teeth,  and  have 


only  cut  one  or  two  by  the  latter  period, 
the  time  of  weaning  should  be  postponed 
for  a few  weeks  or  months.  As  a general 
rule,  when  nature  has  placed  a sulficient 
number  of  teeth  in  the  infant’s  mouth  to 
enable  it  to  mumble  the  soft  aliment  on 
which  it  is  fed,  the  time  has  arrived  to 
make  it  independent  of  its  nurse.  All 
prudent  mothers,  however,  will  gradually 
anneal  their  infants  to  the  change  by 
beginning  to  feed  them  once,  twice,  and 
finally  three  times  a day  for  some  few 
weeks  before  absolute  weaning,  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  number  of  times 
of  daily  suckling  ; by  this  means  the  pro- 
cess is  made  easy  and  gradual,  and  the 
children  are  in  a great  measure  spared  the 
distress  consequent  on  an  abrupt  change. 

Some  mothers,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting another  pregnancy,  are  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  their  infants  at  the  breast 
till  they  are  old  enough  to  ask  for  it ; this 
is  a great  mistake,  and  is  certain  to  act 
injuriously  on  the  health  of  the  parent. 
See  Advice  to  Mothers,  and  Infaxt. 

WEB,  THE. — A name  formerly  given 
to  an  opacity  of  the  cornea.  A ^mness 
of  sight ; objects  appearing  as  if  seen 
through  a veil  or  cobweb. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUEES.— 
The  weights  and  measures  by  which  the 
medical  profession  have  hitherto  been  in 
the  habit  of  prescribing  and  compounding 
their  medicines  the  Medical  Council  have 
lately  thought  fit  to  alter,  both  in  respect 
to  their  quantities  and  in  regard  to  their 
symbols.  With  the  idea,  probably,  of  pre- 
venting mistakes  in  the  compounding  of 
prescriptions  through  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  characters  somewhat  similar  in 
appearance  but  materially  different  .in 
then.’  quantities,  the  Society  have  abolished 
the  signs  hitherto  used  for  scruples  and 
drachms  and  their  subdivisions,  substi- 
tuting grains  for  all  quantities  short  of  an 
ounce.  So  that  instead  of  prescribing 
four  drachms  of  an  article,  as  thus, — “ car- 
bonas  sodac,  3 1'"-)”  flic  physician  must 
henceforth  write,  if  he  wishes  to  be  accu- 
rate, “carbonassodffi,  gr.  218,\;.”  'With  the 
wisdom  or  propriety  of  this  change  we 
shall  not  interfere,  satisfied  that  it  will  be 
many  years,  even  should  the  new  arrange- 
ment exist  so  long,  before  the  profession 
as  a body  adopt  the  alteration  for  general 
use  so  needlessly  thrust  upon  them. 

The  following  table  represents  the  new 
arrangement,  the  special  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  old  one  being  the  altera- 
tion of  the  pound  to  16  ounces,  the  sub- 
stitution of  grains  for  all  quantities  under 
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an  ounce,  and  the  addition  of  11.  to  the 
drachms  and  ounces  of  all  fluid  measures. 

Weights. 

1 pound  (lh.)=16  ounces=7,000  grains. 

1 ounce  (oz.)=437’5  grains. 

1 grain  (gr.)=l  grain. 

Measures, 

1 gallon  (C.)=8  pints, — O.  viij. 

1 pint  (O.)=20  fluid  ounces, — fl.  oz.  xx. 

1 fluid  ounce  (fi.  oz.)=8  fluid  drachms, — 
fl.  drs.  viij. 

1 fluid  drachm  (fl.  dra.)=60  minims, — 
trj  lx. 

1 minim  (min.)=l  minim, — Tfli. 

WEN. — A popular  name  for  a tumour. 
By  this  term  surgeons  understand  a soft, 
moveable,  encysted  tumour  on  some  part 
or  other  of  the  body.  The  disease  gene- 
rally known  as  a wen  is  that  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland  called  bronchocele  or 
goitre. 

WET  NURSE. — One  who  undertakes 
the  suckling  of  a child,  when  the  parent 
by  death  or  sickness  is  prevented  from 
rearing  the  infant  herself.  See  Nuese. 

WETTING  THE  BED.— This  acci- 
dent, so  frequently  occurring  to  childi-en, 
and  so  well  known  to  mothers,  demands 
careful  and  vigilant  attention.  Parents 
and  nurses  have  hitherto  regarded  this  as 
a bad  and  careless  habit  of  the  child’s, 
and  one  rather  demanding  reprehension 
and  correction  than  inquiry  or  medical 
investigation ; this,  however,  is  often  a 
grave  mistake,  as  the  child  in  its  sleep 
can  no  more  ovoid  the  involuntary  dis- 
charge than  it  can  resist  the  lethargy  of 
sleep.  The  cause  of  this  incontinence  of 
u.dne  in  children  arises  from  two  sources  in 

f)articular, — the  first^is  the  peculiar  alka- 
ine  condition  of  the  water,  which,  acting 
like  a corrosive  lye  on  the  coats  of  the 
bladder,  excites  that  organ  to  the  invo- 
luntary action  which  results  in  the  passage 
of  the  urine ; the  second  is  the  presence 
in  the  bowels,  jiarticularly  in  the  rectum, 
of  a number  of  worms,  which,  irritating 
the  nerves  of  the  part,' sympathetically 
affect  the  bladder  directly  above,  which  re- 
ceives some  of  its  nerves  from  the  same 
plexus.  ■ Crude  fruit,  or  other  causes  of 
irritation  in  the  bowels,  may  produce  the 
same  result,  though  the  above  two  are  the 
most  frequent. 

Insteii  I,  therefore,  of  alarming  the  child 
by  the  tear  of  punishment,  the  mother 
will  do  well  to  discover  as  fur  us  possible 
which  of  these  causes  induces  a child  for- 
merly cleanly  m his  habits  to  commit  this 
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nocturnal If  it  should  proceed 
from  an  alkaline  state  of  the  urine,  the 
TEEATMENT  will  consist  in  giving  vinegar 
and  pickles  with  the  meals,  tamarinds  and 
water,  and  acidulated  drinks,  with  oranges 
and  fresh  acid  fruits;  and  if  the  patient 
is  at  all  weakly,  the  subjoined  tonic  mix- 
ture. Take  of — 

Infusion  of  quassia  . . 6 ounces. 

Quinine 6 grains. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  30  drops. 

Mix : a dessert  or  table  spoonful  to  be 
given  thi’ee  times  a day,  in  water,  to  child- 
ren from  five  to  ten  years  of  age.  When 
the  accident  proceeds  from  worms,  the 
cause  must  be  removed  by  the  means 
recommended  under  Worms,  which  see. 

WHEAT. — This  valuable  grain  con- 
tains a larger  quantity  of  gluten  than 
any  other  cereal.  Semolina,  soujee,  and 
manna-croup  are  granular  preparations  of 
wheat,  and  will  be  found  under  Food, 
which  see. 

W HEY. — The  watery  part  or  serum  of 
milk;  that  portion  that  remains  after 
making  curds.  As  a diluent  and  beve- 
rage, both  in  sickness  and  in  health,  whey 
forms  one  of  the  best  and  most  wholesome 
drinks  that  can  be  taken ; and  in  cases  of 
cholera,  by  supplying  to  the  system  the 
fluid  of  which  the  disease  robs  the  hlood 
and  the  body,  is  a remedy  of  very  great 
importance. 

WHIi'E  ARSENIC.— The  oxide  of 
arsenic,  a white,  impalpable  powder.  See 
Aesenic. 

WHITE  GUAI. — A rash  of  small  white 
pimples,  to  which  very  young  and  teething 
infants  are  liable.  See  Skin,  Diseases 

OF. 

WHITEHEAD’S  ESSENCE  OF 
IMUSTARD. — An  old-established  patent 
medicine  used  in  flatulence,  rheumatic 
affections,  and  indigestion. 

WHITE  LEG  {l^hlcgmasia  dolens), 
OE  MILK  LEG.  See  Leg,  Swelled. 

WHITES. — A discharge  from  the 
vagina;  fluor  albtis.  See  Womb,  Diseases 

OF. 

WHITE  SWELLING. — A scrofulous 
enlargement  and  swelling  of  the  ligaments 
and  cartilages  of  the  knee  joint,  often  re- 
sulting in  the  destruction  of  the  articu- 
lation. Leeches,  blisters,  iodine,  lunar 
caustic,  and  mercury  have  been  the  reme- 
dies generally  employed  in  this  disease  ; 
unfortunately,  however,  it  too  frequentlv 
demands  the  radical  means  of  excision  or 
amputation  to  effect  a cure. 

\V  II I T L 0 W.— This  very  painful  in- 
flammuliou  may  take  place  either  in  the 
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fingers,  the  thumbs,  or  the  toes,  and 
is  a deep-seated  and  tardy  suppuration 
under  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  of 
the  part,  often  destroying  the  bone,  the 
ligaments,  and  the  tendons,  before  the 
matter  can  reach  the  surface,  or  be  dis- 
charged by  an  opening.  Owing  to  the 
depth  at  which  the  matter  forms,  the  un- 
yielding nature  of  the  fascia,  and  the 
thick  character  of  the  skin,  the  pain  in 
whitlow  is  most  severe,  throbbing,  and 
acute,  aifecting  the  hand,  arm,  or  leg,  and 
throwing  the  body  into  a state  of  feverish 
iiTitability. 

The  TEEATMENT  of  whitlow  consists  in 
frequently  plunging  the  part  in  very  hot 
water,  so  as  to  relax  and  soften  the  skin ; 
then,  while  still  moist  with  the  water, 
lunar  caustic  should  be  freely  applied 
along  the  finger  or  thumb,  and  one  of  the 
following  powders  given  every  three  hours 
for  three  times,  to  be  followed  by  an 
ounce  of  Epsom  salts  or  a black  draught. 

Take  of — 

Dover’s  powder  ...  30  grains. 

Calomel 9 grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  three  powders.  When 
the  constitutional  disturbance  is  severe,  a' 
hot  bath  should  be  taken  every  day,  and 
if  the  feverish  symptoms  run  high,  an 
emetic  ought  to  be  given,  while  the 
immersion  of  the  finger  in  hot  water 
should  be  repeated  frequently ; when  a 
yellow  speck  appears  on  the  skin  it  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  pus,  and  must  be 
opened,  the  discharge  being  encom-aged 
by  hot  fomentations.  Directly  on  the 
escape  of  the  matter,  the  pain  subsides  j 
fresh  matter,  however,  soon  forms  again, 
requiring  to  be  discharged  as  soon  as  it  pre- 
sents ; and  should  sinuses  be  formed  they 
must  be  lanced  along  their  full  length. 
The  great  obiect  in  whitlow  is  to  relax  and 
soften  the  skin,  and  this  is  best  effected 
by  frequent  immersions  in  hot  water. 

WHORTLEBERRY,  Heart  Berry,  or 
Bilberry  (professionally  known  as  Uva 
ursi). — A trailing  plant  common  to  the 
whole  of  northern  Europe.  The  whortle- 
berry is  only  used  in  medicine  as  an  astrin- 
gent in  affections  of  the  bladder,  and  in 
cases  of  incontinence  of  the  urine ; being 
generally  used  in  a decoction  made  by  boil- 
ing one  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  the  Uva  ursi 
in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  down  to  a pint. 
The  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  is  some- 
times given  in  doses  of  20  grains  three  or 
four  times  a day. 

WILDFIRE. — An  eruptive  affection 
of  the  skin,  somewhat  resembling  lichen  or 
gum  rash. 


WILLOW,  THE  {Salix). — There  are 
many  varieties  of  the  willow,  all  of  which 
were  used  in  medicine  for  their  tonic 
and  febrifuge  properties  long  before  the 
introduction  of  quinine.  The  bark,  which 
was  the  only  part  of  the  tree  in  use, 
depended  upon  the  alkaloid  principle, 
salicine,  for  the  medicinal  properties  it 
possessed.  An  infusion  of  the  bark  is  still 
retained  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  but  on 
account  of  its  tmeertain  action  is  seldom 
prescribed. 

WIND  DROPSY. — Tympanites,  or 
Drum  Belly,  which  see. 

WINDPIPE,  THE  {Trachea).— The 
air  passage  whieh,  commencing  below 
the  larynx,  or  organ  of  voice,  descends 
nearly  m a straight  line  till  opposite  the 
second  dorsal  vertebra,  where  it  splits  into 
two  branches,  called  the  bronchial  tubes, 
one  subdividing  into  two  and  the  other 
into  three  branches — one  going  to  each  of 
the  five  lobes  of  the  lungs.  The  windpipe 
is  an  almost  cylindrical  tube,  composed  of 
cartilaginous  rings  connected  to  each  other 


WINDFIPE. 

a,  h.  The  Cartilages  of  the  Larynx,  c. 
The  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  Trachea,  d- 
The  ligamentous  portions  of  the  Trachea  or 
Windpipe. 

b^  a ligamentous  substance  intennixed 
with  muscular  fibres,  and  covered  in- 
ternally by  a soft,  delicate,  vascular  mem- 
brane, which  constantly  secretes  a mucous 
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fluid,  to  defend  the  siu’face  over  which  the 
air  travels  from  any  acrimonious  or  irri- 
tating' substance  in  the  atmosphere  in- 
spired. To  allow  the  guUet  {oesophagus), 
which  lies  directly  behind  the  ■windpipe,  to 
convey  the  food  it  receives  without  hin- 
drance to  the  stomach,  the  rings  or  hoops 
of  the  windpipe  do  not  sweep  entirely 
round  the  tube,  but  terminate  at  about 
two-thirds  of  the  circle,  a membrane  partly 
ligamentous,  partly  muscular,  closing  up 
the  rest  of  the  distance,  thus  allowmg  any 
bulky  body  to  pass  along  the  gullet  with- 
out being  checked  by  the  -windpipe,  which, 
had  the  rings  been  complete,  would  have 
be^  the  case,  and  guarding  against  any 
ordmary  danger  to  the  trachea  itself 
from  a distended  oesophagus.  As  soon  as 
the  trachea  has  entered  the  thorax,  the 
rings  on  its  divisions,  the  bronchial  tubes, 
entirely  circle  them,  and  continue  to  do  so 
through  all  their  numerous  subdivisions, 
becoming,  however,  as  they  diminish, 
gradually  less  rigid,  till  they  finally  dis- 
appear in  a kind  of  cartilaginous  band. 

WINDPIPE,  DROPSY  OE.— This  is 
a disease  that  occasionally  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  general  dropsy,  after  some 
other  diseases.  The  affection,  when  it 
does  exist,  is  very  rapid  in  its  progress, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  situation  almost 
always  fatal.  If  the  disease  will  not  yield 
to  the  constitutional  means  proper  for 
dropsy,  and  sufibcation  is  imminent,  the 
only  hope  of  relief  is  in  opening  the  wind- 
pipe bv  the  operation  of  tracheology. 

WINDPIPE,  INFLAMMATION  OF. 
See  Crocp. 

WINE. — The  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape  is  the  article  properly  understood 
by  the  term  of  wine,  though  the  juice  of 
any  sub-acid  fruit  will  yield  by  fermenta- 
tion a wine,  but  of  veiy  inferior  quality. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  grape  juice  is, 
that  it  contains  within  itself  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  vinification,  and 
when  left  at  rest  undergoes  a spontaneous 
fermentation,  while  the  juice  of  all  other 
fruits  requires  a leaven  of  some  sort  to 
induce  the  process  necossdry  to  convert 
the  juice  into  wine.  Wine,  as  a thera- 
peutic agent,  is  the  least  objectionable 
of  all  fermented  or  distilled  liquors. 
Alcoholic  liquors  of  all  kinds  are,  when 
taken  to  excess,  injurious  to  the  system, 
seriously  affecting  both  the  stomach  and 
the  liver;  while  mult  liquors,  though 
selflom  aflccting  cither  organ,  aro  liable 
to  produce  that  condition  of  the  blood 
that  results  in  gout,  a disease  to  which 
drinkers  of  largo  quantities  of  porter  aro 
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especially  prone.  From  all  these  conse- 
quences wine  is  in  a great  measure  free- 
Though  cider,  perry,  gooseberry,  currant, 
and  grape  wine  are  all  included  under 
the  generic  name  of  wine,  we  shall  confine 
this  article  to  those  fermented  juices  of 
the  foreign  grape  which  are  specially 
denominated  as  wine. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  foreign  wine 
consists  in  the  presence  of  tartai’  or 
tartaric  acid,  while  all  the  articles  known 
as  British  wines  contain  malic  acid.  The 
component  parts  of  all  wines  are  tartaric 
or  malic  acid;  extractive  matter,  which 
in  very  old  wines  is  deposited  with  the 
tartar ; volatile  oil,  on  which  the  flavour 
of  the  wine  depends;  colouring  matter, 
alcohol,  and  water.  Medicinally,  -wines 
act  as  tonics,  stimulants,  antispasmodics, 
and  antiseptics,  according  to  the  puipose 
for  which  they  are  employed.  Though 
all  wines  possess  the  same  general  pro- 
perties, they  differ  most  materially  in 
their  dietetic  characters. 

Sheeet. — This  wine  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  order  as  a general  stimulant 
in  cases  of  debility,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
the  safest  wine  that  can  be  taken,  and 
has  the  great  advantage  of  not  disturbing 
the  stomach,  or  producing  acidity  in  either 
that  organ  or  the  bowels. 

Madeiea. — This  would  be  the  best  of 
all  the  white  wines  but  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  occasionally  apt  to  produce  acidity ; 
when  well  kept,  however,  and  free  from 
this  objection,  it  is  an  admissible  wine  for 
the  invalid  or  person  with  impaired  diges- 
tion, a glass  of  Madeira  an  hour  before 
dinner  acting  both  as  a tonic  and  a sto- 
machic. 

Cdampagne.— Though  useful  as  an 
occasional  stimulant  in  cases  of  nervous 
depression,  champagne  can  hardly  be 
called  an  invalid’s  beverage.  When  taken 
in  excess,  it  produces  a very  severe  and 
lengthened  headache,  and  thougli  it  pos- 
sesses diuretic  properties,  its  proneuess 
to  produce  intoxication  materially  inter- 
feres with  its  usefulness  as  a medical 
agent.  Champagne  is  decidedly  objection- 
able in  gout,  or  for  persons  of  a gouty 
diathesis. 

Poet  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
wines  used  in  this  country,  and  when  not 
contra-indicated,  and  it  can  be  taken 
without  affecting  the  stomacli  and  bowels 
from  its  acidity,  is  one  of  the  most 
generally  useful  of  all  thb  wines  in  a 
medical  point  of  view.  Port,  when  it 
does  not  lie  lioavy  on  the  stomach,  is,  on 
account  of  its  invigorating  qualities,’  an 
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excellent  beverage  for  the  invalid  and 
persons  of  middle  age.  From  its  aciditjj 
this  wine  must  be  shunned  by  all  persons 
having  any  affection  of  the  kidneys,  or  a 
predisposition  to  gout. 

CiAEET. — The  wines  of  Bordeaux,  as 
those  bearing  the  name  of  claret  are  often 
called,  are  all  light  and  wholesome,  and 
for  daily  use  are  among  the  best  wines 
that  can  be  taken ; and  though,  fro  m their 
excess  of  acidity,  they  are  deemed  hurtful 
to  gouty  and  dyspeptic  patients,  they  can 
frequently  (when  imported  pure,  and 
without  the  brandy  usually  a dded  for  the 
English  market)  be  taken  with  impunity. 

Buegundt. — This  wine  is  considered 
much  more  stimulating  than  claret ; on 
that  account,  the  quantity  taken  should 
be  proportionately  smaller : it  is,  how- 
ever, apt  to  cause  headache,  and  even 
indigestion. 

Ehenish  oe  Geeman  Wines.  — A 
celebrated  German  chemist  has  declared 
that  gout  is  unknown  in  those  countries 
where  Ehenish  wine  is  the  general 
beverage.  On  this  authority  the  Ehine 
wines  have  been  long  considered  the 
proper  potation  for  gouty  patients  and 
invalids  generally.  Though  containing 
a considerable  quantity  of  free  acid,  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  purely  tartaric,  this 
wine  never  produces  acidity,  but,  on  the 
contraiy,  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  taken 
without  producing  that  effect. 

The  amount  of  wine  to  be  taken  by  an 
invalid  must  depend  entirely  on  the  case 
' at  the  time,  and  must  be  regulated  from 
one  to  three  glasses  a day.  When  taken 
for  tonic  purposes,  wine  should  not  be 
drunk  with  the  meals,  but  in  the  hours 
between  them.  In  cases  of  typhus  or 
gangrene,  wine  becomes  as  necessary  as 
bark  or  opium  which  form  the  chief 
remedies  depended  upon.  In  such  cases 
the  amount  of  wine  must  depend  upon 
the  effect  sought  to  be  obtained,  and  not 
on  the  quantity  j thus,  two  or  three  bottles 
of  wine  a day  may  become  necessary  in 
some  cases.  There  are  other  wines  some- 
times in  use  in  this  country  for  invalids, 
such  as  Canary,  tent,  Moselle,  or  Hock ; 
but  these  are  generally  given  as  gentle 
stimulants.  Wine,  when  taken  medi- 
cinally for  a continuance,  should  always 
be  accompanied  by  a crust  of  bread  or 
biscuit. 

WINTEE’S  BAEE. — The  bark  of  the 
Drymis  Winter!,  n kind  of  Canella  alba, 
a warm,  aromatic  bark,  formerly  much  iu 
use  as  a stomachic,  but  now  seldom  heard 
of  in  practice. 


WOLF’S  BANE.  — The  Aconituitt 
napellua.  The  aconite,  or  monkshood, 
is  a powerful  narcotic,  and  in  an  overdose 
a deadly  poison.  See  Monkshood,  and 
Aconithm. 

WOMB,  THE  {Uterus). — If  we  regard 
this  organ  according  to  the  functions  it 
performs  in  the  animal  economy,  we  must 
consider  it  as  the  most  important  of  all 
the  structures  in  the  female  body.  In 
shape  the  womb  is  of  a pyramidal  form, 
or  like  a flattened  pear,  which,  both  in 
size  and  figure,  it  very  much  resembles, 
being,  in  its  normal  state,  between  three 
and  four  inches  in  length,  and  two  and 
a half  in  breadth  at  it^  upper  portion,  and 
weighing  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces. 

The  womb  lies  in  front  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  or 
investing  membrane  of  the  cavity,  and  is 
retained  in  its  place  by  elastic  bands, 
called  the  round  ligaments,  the  other 
extremities  of  which  pass  out  of  the 
abdomen  through  the  anterior  openings 
in  the  pelvis,  and  terminate  in  the  fascia 
covering  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 
From  the  broad  or  upper  portion  of  the 
"womb  depends  on  either  side  a long, 
hoUow  passage,  called  the  fallopian  tube, 
the  end  of  each  tube  being  rather  deeply 
notched  or  scalloped,  and  called  by  anato- 
mists the  Jimhriated  extremity.  By  means 
of  the  elastic  bands  of  tlie  broad  and  other 
licfaments,  the  womb  is  allowed  to  float 
with  perfect  freedom  in  the  abdomen,  its 
lower  end  or  apex  being  attached  to  the 
vagina  by  what  is  called  the  neck  or 
cervex  of  the  womb,  so  that  the  actual 
mouth  of  the  organ,  the  os  uteri,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  denominated,  the  os  tinea, 
projects  into  the  vagina. 

I'lio  womb  is  a partly  membranous  and 
partly  muscular  bag,  having  an  opening 
on  either  side  at  its  upper  portion,  leading 
into  the  fallopian  tubes,  and  another  at 
the  apex  or  mouth,  where  it  terminates 
in  the  vagina.  The  womb  is  supplied 
with  glands,  bloodvessels,  and  lymphatics, 
and  a perfect  network  or  plexus  of  nerves ; 
indeed,  in  respect  of  nerves,  the  uterus  is 
more  abundantly  supplied  than  any  other 
organ  of  the  body.  In  the  unimpregnated 
state,  and  at  the  age  of  puberty,  it  only 
weighs  about  three  or  four  ounces,  while 
during  the  last  month  of  pregnancy  its 
weight  is  between  three  and  four  pounds; 
the  vessels,  also,  which  in  the  tormer  con- 
dition are  extremely  small,  become,  when 
impregnated,  large  and  distended,  like 
main  trunks.  33irectly  conception  takes 
place,  the  womb  begins  to  enlarge,  the 
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placenta  is  formed,  the  embryo  falls  from 
one  or  other  of  the  fallopian  tubes,  and. 
becomes  attached  by  what  is  afterwards 
called  the  funis,  or  navel-string,  to  the 
centre  of  the  placenta,  the  organ  increasing 
in  size  and  weight  till  within  a few  days 
of  the  labour ; as  soon  as  that  process 
occurs,  it  immediately  contracts,  and  in 
a few  days  recovers  its  natural  size.  The 
womb  performs  three  distinct  functions 
those  of  menstruation,  conception,  and 
partuntion,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus 
or  child.  About  the  fourth  month  of 
pregnancy  the  womb  rises  out  of  the 
pelvis  into  the  abdomen,  where  it  attains 
its  fullest  dimensions,  and  remains  till 
within  a day  or  two  of  labour,  when  the 
abdominal  tumour,  as  the  gravid  uterus 
is  called,  subsides  again  into  the  pelvis. 

WOMB,  DISEASES  OF  THE.— The 
womb,  like  the  other  organs  of  the  body, 
is  liable  both  to  acute  and  chronic  inflam- 
mations, to  several  functional  derange- 
ments, to  accidents  of  displacement  and 
injury,  and  also  to  tumours,  ulceration, 
and  cancerous  affections. 

iNFlAltMATlON  OP  THE  WOMB, 
or  Meteitis.  — The  causes  of  this 
serious  disease  are  either  cold  applied  to 
the  part,  the  irritation  consequent  on  the 
use  of  over-stimulating  injections,  the 
long-continued  suppression  of  the  natural 
discharge,  or  arises  from  blows,  falls,  and 
difficult  or  instrumental  labours. 

The  symptonis  are  nearly  those  of  all 
inflammations  of  the  abdominal  organs — 
pain,  increased  by  pressure ; fever,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  great  tension ; while  the 
more  distinctive  symptoms  are  excessive 
tenderness  at  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
extending  to  the  loins  and  thighs,  and  a 
great  prostratmn  of  strength. 

The  treatment  should  begin  with  a 
warm  bath,  hot  fomentations,  or  the  hip 
bath ; bleeding,  both  from  the  arm,  and 
by  leeches  or  cupping-glasses  from  the 
abdomen.  The  French  practice  of  apply- 
ing from  twelve  to  eighteen  leeches  to 
the  pudenda,  perinamm,  and  internal 
parts  of  the  vagina,  has  of  late  years 
obtained  great  favour  in  this  country 
among  medical  men,  and  when  they 
can  induce  their  patients  to  submit  to 
their  employment;  there  can  bo  no 
question  as  to  the  soimd  principle  of  tho 
practice.  Besides  these  depleting  moans, 
a blister,  or  counter-irritant  by  moans 
of  a mustard  poultice,  must  bo  applied 
over  tho  lower  part  of  tho  abdomen, 
saline  purgatives  given,  and  the  follow- 
ing powders  employed,  relieving  tho  heat 
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and  the  difficulty  of  making  water  by 
linseed  tea,  or  any  thin  diluent,  as  a 
general  beverage.  Take  of — 

Powdered  nitre  ...  2 scruples. 

Calomel  . . . . .36  grains. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  6 grains. 

_ Powdered  opium  . . 12  grains. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  twelve 
powders : one  to  be  given  every  three 
hours. 

Cheonic  Meteitis,  or  Inflamma- 
tion OF  the  Womb,  very  often  arises 
from  the  acute  form  having  been  badly 
treated  or  improperly  neglected,  and  is 
generally  that  condition  of  the  organ  that 
gives  rise  to  ulceration,  stippuration,  and 
membranous  inflammation;  to  enlarge- 
ment, induration  of  the  mucous  follicles, 
and  scirrhus  of  the  neck  of  the  womb; 
besides  causing  other  structural  lesions. 
As  all  these  diseases  are  of  a surgical 
character,  assume  different  shapes,  and 
may  be  single  or  complicated,  and,  more- 
over, demand  a personal  examination  to 
guide  the  practitioner  in  selecting  the 
remedial  means,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  system  of  treatment  for 
diseases  that  may  require  an  alteration 
every  day,  and  different  measures  for 
different  patients.  The  functional 
AFFECTIONS  of  the  womb,  however,  are  of 
more  general  importance  than  the  organic, 
and  to  these  we  shall  now  direct  our  atten- 
tion, in  the  following  order : — 

Suspended  Mensteuation  {Amenor- 
rhoea). — This  condition  may  depend  upon 
two  causes — an  excess  of  blood  in  the 
organ  itself  or  in  tho  system,  or  from 
plethora  ; or  it  may  depend  on  poor  and 
too  little  blood,  upon  organic  debility,  or 
anaemia  01'  chlorosis  ; in  other  words,  on 
a condition  of  bloodlessness. 

Though  the  natural  discharge  is  gene- 
rally  so  necessary  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  women,  cases  occur  whore 
females  pass  through  a long  life  in  perfect 
health,  and  actually  br^gg  up  large 
families,  who  liavo  never  menstruated,  of 
experienced  any  inconvenience  from  tho 
absence  of  tho  secretion.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  the  exceptions  to  tho  rule’ 
tliat  tho  health,  physical  and  mental’ 
depends  on  tho  duo  performance  by  the’ 
womb  of  its  first  natural  function. 

The  symptoms  are  languor,  debility,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  general  I’uuctional  de- 
rangement;  loss  of  spirits,  indillercnce 
to  all  exercise  or  exortioh:  hot  Hushes 
and  cold  chills  frequently  distress  the 
patient;  tho  eyes  look  dull  and  heavy, 
and  have  a dark  circle  round  their  orbits ; 
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the  flesh  feels  soft  and  flabby,  and  the 
countenance  assumes  a green  or  yellowish 
tint ; hence  the  name,  given  to  this  form 
of  the  disease,  of  green  sickness.  In 
addition  to  these  symptoms,  there  is 
usually  thirst,  pain  in  the  head,  and  cold 
extremities,  and  often  swoUen  feet  and 
legs. 

The  treatment  in  the  plethoric  form 
consists  in  bleeding,  both  from  the  arm  and 
the  pai't ; 6 ounces  of  blood  being  taken 
from  the  system,  with  six  or  nine  leeches 
round  the  external  parts ; using  the  warm 
bath,  and  purgatives  of  aloetic  and  colo- 
cynth  piUs,  and  afterwards  giving  the 
following  emmenagogue  mixture,  while 
keeping  the  feet  warm,  using  friction 
night  and  morning  over  the  loins  and 
abdomen,  and  by  the  daily  employment  of 
the  hip  bath. 

JSmmenagogue  Mixture. — Take  of — 

Infusion  of  pennyroyal  7 ounces. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre  . 3 drachms. 

Spirits  of  juniper  . . ^ ounce. 

Tincture  of  cantharides  1 drachm. 
Mix:  three  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken 
twice  a day,  or  two  tablespoonfuls  three 
times  in  twenty-four  hours.  When  the 
suppression  arises  from  ancemia,  the  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  warm  hip  bath ; the 
employment  of  steel  and  other  tonics; 
electricity,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  or 
the  wearing  of  an  electric  chain ; friction 
night  and  morning  along  the  lower  part 
of  the  spine;  and  acting  on  the  bowels 
by  aloetic  pills.  Some  medical  men  apply 
a few  leeches  both  to  the  vulva  and  round 
the  nipples  on  the  breast,  as  stimulants 
to  the  uterus ; these  means  should  be 
followed  by  the  above  mixtm’e,  and  by 
such  remedies  as  are  prescribed  under 
Chlorosis,  which  see.  This  disease  is 
often  accompanied  by  what  are  called 
vicarious  discharges  of  blood  from  the 
lungs,  nose,  bowels,  or  stomach, — efforts 
of  nature  to  unload  the  system  of  the 
diseased  accumulation. 

Painful  Mensteuation  {Bysmenor- 
rJicea). — The  symptoms  of  this  affection 
are  pains  in  the  loins,  spreading  down 
the  groins  and  thighs,  and  over  the 
abdomen,  with  darting  colicy  pains,  and 
sometimes  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and 
a burning  heat  in  voiding  the  contents 
of  the  bladder,  particularly  severe  about 
the  uretlu'a;  the  nervous  system  is  always 
more  or  loss  affected,  ana  there  is  often 
hysteria ; those  symptoms  go  on  increasing 
till  the  usual  period  for  the  discharge 
arrives,  when  they  subside  or  gradually 
t)ass  off  as  tho  catamenia  makes  its  appear- 


ance, which  is  sometimes  abundant,  at 
others  scanty,  and  attended  witha  tenacious 
secretion  from  the  coats  of  the  uterus. 

The  treatment  consists  in  relieving  the 
urgent  symptoms,  and  preventing  their 
recurrence.  The  first  object  will  be 
achieved  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  warm 
hip  bath,  a few  leeches  applied  externally, 
by  fomentations  to  the  part,  and  by  the  fol- 
lowing mixture.  Take  of — 

Powdered  nitre  ...  1 scruple. 

Camj)hor  water  ...  6 ounces. 

Laudanum  . . . . 1^  drachm. 

Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  every 
six  hours.  The  second  object  will  be 
effected  by  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
patient’s  bowels,  and  by  giving  steel  wine, 
carbonate  of  iron,  or  a course  of  chalybeate 
waters  during  the  intervening  periods  of 
the  discharge. 

Immodeeate  Mensteuation,  or  Flow 
of  the  Secretion  (Menorrhoea). — The  men- 
struation is  said  to  be  immoderate  when  it 
returns  every  ten  or  fourteen  days,  or  more 
frequently  than  usual ; when  it  continues 
longer  than  its  natural  time,  or  is  more 
abundant  than  it  should  be  or  is  ciis- 
tomary  with  the  female.  This  disease  may 
arise  from  a plethoric  or  debilitated  state 
of  the  system. 

The  symptoms,  when  it  proceeds  from  a 
fulness  of  body,  are  shiverings,  acute  pains 
in  the  head  and  loins,  a turgid  or  flushed 
countenance,  with  great  heat  of  body  and 
irritation  of  the  skin,  the  pulse  being  hard 
and  bounding.  When  debUity  is  the  ex- 
citing cause  the  body  is  cold  and  pale, 
the  flesh  feeling  relaxed  and  soft;  the 
breathing  short  and  difficult,  the  least 
exertion  producing  exhaustion ; the  face  is 
pallid  and  anxious,  and  the  pulse  small 
and  feeble.  It  is  only  in  Ihe  latter  form 
that  menorrhoea  is  ever  dangerous  or 
fatal. 

The  treatment  in  the  plethoric  form 
consists  in  reducing  the  febrile  symptoms 
by  general  bleeding,  by  saline  purgatives, 
acidulated  diluent  drinks,  and  the  means 
proper  to  an  inllammatoiy  state  of  the 
system ; by  the  avoidance  of  all  exertion, 
keeping  the  patient  in  tho  horizontal 
posture,  and  by  the  use  of  the  foUowing 
mixtm’e  and  powders : — 

Purgative  Mixture. 

Take  of — 

Infusion  of  rose  leaves  C ounces. 

Epsom  salts  ....  1 ounce. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  30  drops. 

Mix : the  fourth  part  to  bo  taken  every 
night  and  morning. 
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Astringent  Powders. 

Take  of — 

Sugar  of  lead ....  30  grains. 

Powdered  kino  ...  20  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders,  one  to 
be  taken  every  four  hours ; or  7 drops 
of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  in  a little 
water  may  be  substituted  every  four  hoiu’s 
for  the  powders.  W^hen  debility  is  pre- 
sent, in  addition  to  the  astringent  powders 
just  prescribed,  or  the  tincture  of  iron,  the 
patient  must  take  tonics  or  such  a mixtui’e 
as  the  follo\sdng : — 

Tonic  Mixttire. 

Take  of — 

Cascarilla 2 drachms. 

Canella  bark  ....  2 drachms. 

Boding  water  ...  6 ounces. 
Infuse  for  four  hours,  and  add — 

Quinine 20  grains. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  30  drops. 

Mix : one  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every 
three  hours. 

In  both  cases  cold  applications  should 
bo  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, bottles  of  hot  water  to  the  feet,  and 
decoction  of  oak  bark,  or  an  astringent 
lotion  of  sugar  of  lead,  used  as  an  .injec- 
tion by  the  vagina  twice  a day. 

Sudden  Suppeession. — This  is  most 
frequently  the  consequence  of  cold  aHjlied 
in  some  form  to  the  feet  or  body,  or  it  may 
arise  from  great  mental  excitement.  Erom 
whatever  cause,  the  result  is  very  hurtful 
to  the  system,  and  may  lead  to  serious 
consequences.  To  restore  the  discharge  as 
quickly  ^s  possible,  a hot  hip  bath,  warm 
fomentations,  and  bottles  of  hot  water  to 
the  feet  are  among  the  first  means  to  be 
adopted.  A dessertspoonful  of  white  mus- 
tard seed  is  a favourite  remedy  with  many 
females,  and  often  a most  effectual  one;  a 
more  certain  means,  however,  is  half  a 
cupful  of  pennyroyal  tea,  with  a teaspoon- 
ful of  spirits  of  nitre,  twice  a day. 

Cessation  of  the  Mensteual  Dis- 
cir.VEOE. — The  period  when  this  natural 
secretion  determines  is  the  most  important 
and  critical  in  the  life  of  a woman.  The 
number  of  females  who  suffer  any 
constitutional  disturbance  when  the 
catamenia  commences  is  few  indetd 
compared  with  those  who  experience  in- 
convenience and  suffering  at  its  cessa- 
tion ; as  the  coming  on  of  this  secretion 
is  an  evidence  of  the  healthy  state  of  the 
womb  to  perform  the  great  function' of 
reproductive  life,  so  its  decline  shows  that 
it  has  ceased  to  be  capable  of  performing 
that  imnortant  duty.  Though  the  change 
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of  life,  as  this  period  is  called,  comes  on 
early  in  some  women — even  at  thudy-five 
— the  average  period  in  this  country  is  be- 
tween forty-four  and  fifty.  Great  irregu- 
larity takes  place  in  the  periodic  discharge 
for  some  time  before  the  final  cessation 
occurs,  the  female  usually  experienc- 
ing sudden  flushes  of  heat,  irritability  of 
the  skin,  a sense  of  fulness  in  the  head, 
with  headache  and  other  evidences  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance:  this  is  the  time 
when,  if  there  are  any  functional  or  organic 
diseases  existing,  they  are  likely  to  be  in- 
creased or  rendered  incurable ; and  when 
women  of  robust  health  are  attacked  with 
bad  legs,  and  become  debilitated,  while 
others,  again,  rally  from  constitutional 
weakness,  and  enjoy  better  health  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  The  time  is  par- 
ticulaidy  critical  to  those  females  who 
have  any  swellings  or  tumours  on  the 
breast,  or  any  disease  of  the  uterus  or  its 
appendages,  as  cancerous  degenerations  are 
particularly  liable  to  follow  or  accompany 
this  change  of  life.  With  the  majority 
of  women,  however,  the  cessation  of  the 
catamenia  is  a period  of  benefit, — the  body 
fills  out,  the  mind  becomes  more  tranquil, 
and  the  spirits,  with  the  bodily  strength, 
rise  in  due  proportion.  Some  persons 
consider  a long  course  of  medicine  to  be 
imperatively  called  for  at  this  period,  but 
such  is  by  no  means  generally  necessary. 
Attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  by 
occasional  doses  of  rhubarb  and  colocynth 
pills,  or  such  as  the  following,  with  a 
warm  bath ; care  in  keeping  the  skin  in  a 
soft  and  healthy  state,  and  guarding  the 
feet  from  cold  and  wet,  are  all  the  re- 
medies or  precautions,  as  a general  rule, 
that  are  called  for. 

Aperient  Pills  for  Females. 

Take  of — 

Compound  extract  of 
colocynth  ....  1 drachm.  * 

Powdered  aloes  . . .2'!  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . 18  grains. 

Powdered  ginger  . . 1 scruple. 

Extract  of  hyoscyamus  ^ drachm. 

Oil  of  caraw'ay  ...  8 drops. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  thirty  pills  ; two  to 
be  taken  at  bedtime  wdicn  required. 

Eluoe  Aldus  {Tjcucnrrhoea'),  or  The 
Whites. — Though  this  dischiirgo  from  the 
vagina  and  uterus  is  named  from  its  gene- 
ral colour  being  white,  it  is  very  often 
of  a yellow,  brown,  or  oven  greenish 
hue,  and  varies  from  a limpid  fluid  to 
a tenacious,  ropy  discharge  that  mnv  be 
a mere  exudation,  or  amount  to  sevT-ral 
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ounces  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  The 
general  health  usually  suffers  when  this 
discharge  takes  place,  giving  rise  to 
headache,  loss  of  appetite,  languor,  and 
debility,  with  weary  pains  in  the  back  and 
down  the  thighs ; the  bowels  are  more 
or  less  deranged,  and  there  is  often  palpi- 
tation and  hysterical  fits.  From  the  age 
of  fifteen  all  females  are  liable  to  this  ex- 
hausting complaint  ; and  some,  indeed,  are 
to  a certain  extent  never  completely  free 
from  it. 

The  treatment  consists  in  a strict  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  a course  of 
tonics,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  and,  when  the  strength 
will  admit  of  it,  cold  sea  bathing ; regular 
hours  for  meals  and  exercise,  going  to  bed 
early,  and  by  change  of  scene  and  ah'. 
Port  wine  and  stout  are  often  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  but  spirits  or  power- 
ful stimulants  are  seldom  necessary.  Con- 
current with  tonics,  a judicious  diet,  and 
the  general  regimen  given,  must  be  a 
course  of  local  treatment,  such  as  the  daily 
use  of  the  cold  fresh  or  salt  water  hip-bath, 
and  the  alternate  weekly  employment  of 
one  or  other  of  the  following  articles  or 
prescriptions  as  injections  for  the  vagina. 

No.  1.  Decoction  of  oak  bark. 

2.  Decoction  of  red  Peruvian  bark, 

3.  Decoction  of  logwood. 

4.  Decoction  of  pomegranate  bark. 

6.  One  pint  of  cold  water,  in  which 

three  drachms  of  alum  have  been 
dissolved. 

6.  One  drachm  of  white  vitriol  dis- 

solved in  a pint  of  water. 

7.  An  infusion  of  gall-nuts,  made  by 

infusing  for  six  hours  three 
drachms  of  bruised  galls  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  adding 
to  the  liquor,  when  cold  and 
strained,  one  di'achm  of  pow- 
dered alum. 

8.  A pint  of  cold  water,  mixed  with 

one  ounce  and  a half  of  tincture 
of  catechu. 

Injections  of  this  nature  should  seldom 
be  used  more  than  twice  a day,  three  large 
syringefuls  being  thrown  up  at  every 
time.  The  strength  of  each  preparation 
can  bo  increased  whenever  necessary. 
Snmetunes  Icucorrhcea  continues  so  long 
t hat  it  assumes  some  of  the  characters  of  a 
gleet ; in  such  cases,  when  neither  tonics 
to  the  system  nor  astringents  to  the  piu't 
will  afford  permanent  relief,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  cubebs  or  copaiba,  the  former 
in  half-drachm  doses  of  the  powder  three 


times  a day,  and  a small  teaspoonful  of 
the  latter  in  mucilage  twice  a day,  with  a 
tvineglassful  of  the  infusion  of  uva  ursi 
every  six  hours.  Some  medical  men  prefer 
a piece  of  the  finest  and  softest  sponge, 
well  soaked  in  the  lotion,  as  an  application 
in  preference  to  the  syringe,  as  a more 
certain  method  of  effecting  the  object 
sought  by  the  injection. 

The  womb  is  sometimes  subject  to  very 
serious  displacements ; of  these  the  most 
noticeable  are, — 

Inveesion  of  the  Uteetjs. — A condi- 
tion in  which  the  organ  is  in  a measure 
turned  inside  out : there  are  two  forms  of 
this  accident, — the  imperfect,  and  com- 
plete. In  the  former,  the  upper  portion 
or  fundus  of  the  womb  falls  down  into  the 
cavity  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the  uterus ; in 
the  latter,  the  inversion  is  carried  still 
farther,  passes  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
and  the  vagma,  and  descends,  in  some 
cases,  even  to  the  thighs,  thus  forming  a 
complete  case  of  procidentia  uteri.  In- 
version seldom  ocem’s  except  at  or  after 
labour,  and  though  it  may  follow  the 
-placenta  in  women  of  very  relaxed  and 
delicate  constitutions,  it  is  very  frequently 
induced  by  rough,  imskilful  management 
during  confinement. 

The  treatment  is  to  restore  the  organ, 
by  gftntle  and  judicious  manipulation,  to 
its  natm-al  position ; enjoin  absolute  rest  to 
the  patient  on  the  back  for  some  time, 
with  the  hips  slightly  raised ; and  before 
the  female  is  allowed  to  stand,  employ 
the  use  of  a pessary.  Of  the  danger  that 
may  accrue  from  this  state  of  thg  uterus  it 
is  unnecessaiy  to  speak,  as  only  a surgeon 
can  minister  to  such  an  accident. 

Reteoveesion  of  the  Womb  is  a 
bending  backwards  and  downwards  of  the 
top  or  fundus  of  the  organ,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  fix  the  overlapping  part 
between  the  sacrum,  or  rectum,  and  the 
vagina,  the  latter  organ  being  pressed 
upwards  and  forwards,  while  the  bladder 
is  lifted  up  towards  the  abdomen,  or  else 
compressed  on  the  pubic  bones.  This 
kind  of  accident  generally  occurs  about 
the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  and  is  very 
difficult  to  detect ; indeed,  it  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  on  examination. 

The  treatment  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  open  tlie  bowels — which,  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure,  arc  always  confined — by  a 
succession  of  emollient  injections,  and 
empty  the  bladder  by  the  catheter;  the 
patient  being  then  placed  on  her  hands 
and  knees,  the  surgeon  endeavours  to 
push  the  org.on  back  into  its  position. 
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Polypi  of  the  Womb. — The  peculiar 
pyramidiil-shaped  tumoui's  of  this  cha- 
racter alFecting  the  womb  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a little  finger  to  a child’s 
head,  and  are  found  at  the  yimdits,  or  top, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  neck,  or  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  When 
small,  they  neither  create  pain  nor  inter- 
fere generally  with  the  natiu’al  function 
of  the  organ,  though  when  they  are  large, 
or  bleed,  they  become  a frequent  cause  of 
miscarriage.  Unmarried  females  are 
equally  subject  to  this  complaint  with 
matrons;  and,  unfortunately,  these  mor- 
bid growths  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  as 
they  are  not  only  the  cause  of  frequent 
haemorrhage,  but  often  protrude  into  ihe 
vagina,  they  become  a source  of  constant 
suflTering  and  irritation;  their  removal, 
therefore,  when  possible,  should  always 
be  effected. 

Treatment. — This,  and  cancer  of  the 
womb,  are  the  only  diseases  that  demand 
the  use  of  the  speculum,  as  without  the 
dilatation  andlightthat  instrument  affords, 
the  surgeon  would  be  unable  to  apply  the 
ligatures  round  the  polypi,  use  the  knife 
for  their  excision,  or  employ  the  caustic, 
the  only  radical  means  of  extirpating  such 
morbid  growths. 

Deopsy  of  the  Womb. — This  is  a 
very  rare  disease,  and  very  often  con- 
founded with  a much  more  frequent  affec- 
tion, that  of — 

Deopsy  of  the  Ovaries. — Ovarian 
dropsy  may  occur  on  either  side  of  the 
body,  and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
unmarried  females.  It  is  seldom  that 
more  than  one  ovary  is  affected,  the  coat 
or  membrane  of  the  one  that  takes  on  the 
diseased  action  gradually  enlarging,  and 
which  being  for  a long  time  free  from  pain, 
is  unnoticed  or  disregarded.  The  fimbriated 
extremities  of  the  fallopian  tubes  con- 
taining the  ovaria  being  deeply  seated  in 
either  groin,  it  is  in  that  direction  that 
the  first  evidence  of  the  disease  shows 
itself;  but  the  swelling  or  pulliness,  giving 
no  pain,  is  unnoticed,  till  the  tumour 
enters  the  abdomen,  when,  pressing  on  the 
bladder,  or  some  other  organ,  it  begins  to 
cause  inconvenience,  which  increases  wilh 
the  distension.  As  the  tumour  mounts 
still  higher,  and  has  more  room,  the  en- 
largement rapidly  increases,  when  to  the 
physical  pain  is  added  the  mental  suffer- 
ing consequent  on  the  protuberance 
giving  the  unfortunate  patient  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  in  the  family-way. 
Constipation,  irritation  of  the  bladder, 
loss  of  appetite,  a sense  of  dragging  or 
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bearing  down,  soon  after  follows,  with 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy;  and 
it  IS  only  when  months,  and  often  years, 
have  passed  by  that  even  intimate  friends 
will  believe  that  disease,  and  not  immo- 
rality, has  caused  the  altered  appearance 
of  the  patient. 

This  disease  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
dropsy  of  the  belly,  and  for  pregnancy. 
From  the  latter  it  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  tumour  always  commencing,  and 
for  a long  time  remaming,  in  the  side,  by 
the  absence  of  the  morning  sickness,  the 
unchanged  state  of  the  breasts,  and  by  the 
length  of  time.  From  dropsy  of  the  belly 
it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  the  emaciation  and  careworn  counte- 
nance peculiar  to  ascites. 

Treatment.  — Unfortunately  for  the 
credit  of  science,  no  means  have  yet  been 
discovered  to  benefit  this  disease : the 
only  palliation  yet  found  has  been  to  leave 
the  tumour  alone  as  long  as  possible,  and 
then  draw  off  the  water  by  a trochar  and 
canulla;  fill  the  sac  wdth  wine  and  water, 
or  a solution  of  iodine,  and  treat  it  like 
hydrocele ; almost  every  operation  under- 
taken to  remove  this  encysted  tumour, 
though  performed  with  humanity  and 
skill  by  Lizars,  Liston,  Syme,  and  the 
first  surgeons  in  Europe,  has  proved 
unfortunate  or  fatal. 

WOOL,  FINE.— The  value  of  this 
article,  like  that  of  wadding,  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated  as  a dressing  for  burns 
and  scalds,  when  thickly  spread  over  the 
injured  surface.  Fine  wool  is  also  used 
as  an  application  for  the  ears,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  put  into  the  organ 
often  most  materially  assists  the  person 
hard  of  hearing,  by  collecting  and  rever- 
berating the  sounds. 

WORMS. — Every  animal  in  creation 
appears  to  be  subject  to  some  parasitical 
vermin,  wdiich  feed  on  its  internal  organs. 
Of  the  reptiles  known  ns  worms  man  has 
twelve  species  for  ever  preying  upon  some 
part  of  his  digestive  organs;  of  these  the 
most  important  are  the  tiirkk  infesting 
the  bowels,  from  the  stomach  to  the 
rectum,  each  with  singular  fixity  of  pur- 
pose keeping  to  its  own  territory. 

Of  these  three  varieties  of  worms,  tlielst, 
or  ascaris  lumbricoides,  or  the  round 
worm,  demands  a prineipal  notice.  These 
parasites  are  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
an  earthworm,  and  take  up  their  location 
in  Ihe  small  intestines,  particularly  the 
duodenum,  where  they  jjrey  on  the  chyle 
as  it  is  omitted  from  the*  stomach,  into 
w'hich  they  sometimes  contrive  to  dart 
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when  the  pyloi’ic  portal  is  opened  for  the 
passage  of  the  digested  aliment. 

2nd,  The  ascaris  vermictilaris,  or  thread 
worm.  These  are  extremely  small,  and 
M'hen  clustered  together  look  like  a moving 
mass  of  snippings  of  white  thread,  being 
seldom  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  ascarides  confine  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  the  rectum,  and  par- 
ticularly to  its  lowest  portion,  thus  ac- 
counting for  that  constant  itching  the 
child  experiences  in  that  part,  and  for  the 
involuntary  escape  of  the  water  at  night 
from  the  bladder.  The  last  is  the  most 
formidable  of  all ; — 

3rd,  The  tcenia,  or  tapeworm,  so  called 
from  its  flat,  white  body,  and  tape-like 
interminability ; for  though  averaging  in 
general  only  ten  feet  in  length,  it  has  been 
known  to  measm-e  forty,  sixty,  and  a 
himdred  feet.  These  worms  are  flat, 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
have  their  bodies  divided  into  segments, 
and  inhabit  that  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal  between  the  lumbrici  above  and  the 
ascarides  below.  In  some  countries  they 
are  much  more  numerous  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  tapeworm,  though  sometimes 
fomid  in  children,  appears  to  appertain 
much  more  to  the  adult,  and  particularly 
those  who  live  much  on  milk  and  cheese. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  all  worms 
are  alike,  only  those  from  toenia  are  much 
more  severe.  The  appetite  of  the  child 
declines ; he  either  takes  a disgust  to  his 
food,  or  eats  ravenously ; the  countenance 
is  pale  and  hollow,  and  there  is  a peculiar 
expression  about  the  eyes  that  points  out 
the  cause  of  irritation;  there  are  pains 
and  uneasy  sensations  in  the  bowels,  the 
belly  swells,  the  water  becomes  turbid, 
the  bowels  disordered,  and  the  breath 
offensive  ; the  child  is  always  picking  his 
lips  or  his  nose,  or  scratching  the  funda- 
ment, dm'ing  the  day,  and  gidnding  his 
teeth  by  night ; finally,  his  sleep  is  dis- 
I urbed,  and  liis  temper  made  fractious  and 
irntable.  The  presence  of  worms  in 
delicate  and  scrofulous  children  may  in- 
duce oedema  of  the  hmbs,  cough,  palpita- 
tion, fits,  convulsions,  St.  Vitus’s  dance, 
and  water  on  the  head. 

The  treatment  consists  in  either  first 
killing  the  worms,  or  making  them  so 
disgusted  with  their  abode  that  they 
relinquish  their  hold  of  the  bowels,  and 
nro  easily  carried  from  the  body  by  an 
aperient;  or,  secondly,  by  driving  them 
out,  vi  et  armis,  by  the  sheer  potency  of 
j)urgativo  medicines.  The  best  plan  is  to 
kill  them  first,  and  then  expel  them,  nests 


and  all,  for  they  surround  themselves  with 
a tenacious  kind  of  slime,  in  which  they 
coil  and  breed.  The  medicines  given  to 
kill  the  worms  are  powdered  zinc  or  tin, 
and  the  hairs  of  the  cowhage  mixed  with 
treaele,  and  administered  every  morning, 
fasting,  for  four  or  five  times,  followed, 
on  the  fifth  or  sixth  morning,  by  one  of  the 
aperient  powders  hereafter  prescribed. 
Among  the  articles  which  cause  the 
worms  to  relinquish  their  hold  of  the 
bowels,  the  most  important  is  the  pow- 
UEEED  WOSMSEED,  Or  chenopoduim,  of 
which  from  20  to  40  grains,  for  children 
from  four  to  eight  years  of  age,  are  to  be 
given  in  treacle  twice  a day  for  three 
days,  to  be  followed  on  the  fourth  morn- 
ing  by  a purgative  powder,  the  wormseed 
being  resumed  the  next  day  for  the  same 
period,  to  be  followed  again  by  another 
pui'gative  powder,  and  so  on  till  the  worms 
are  expelled.  Next  to  the  wormseed  in 
efficacy  are  decoctions  of  woemwood,  of 
India  pink,  pohegbanate,  or  an  infu- 
sion of  EDE  or  TANSY,  from  a tablespoon - 
ful  to  half  a wineglassful  being  given 
every  morning,  early,  for  three  times,  when 
a purgative  powder  is  to  be  taken  on  the 
fourth  day,  and  the  bitters  resumed  for 
another  period  in  the  same  manner,  fol- 
lowed by  the  powder,  and  both  repeated 
again,  if  necessary.  The  powdered  male 
FEEN,in  doses  varying  from  10  to  30 grains, 
according  to  age,  is  another  excellent 
remedy;  so  also  is  the  decoction  of  the 
fern  plant,  given  as  the  decoctions  above. 
The  essential  oil  of  chbnopodium,  given 
from  2 to  6 drops  on  lump  sugar,  on  an 
empty  stomach,  is  another  remedy  that 
often  acts  most  successfully.  Every  third 
or  fourth  morning,  or  whenever  there  is  a 
rest  from  the  bitters,  and  two  hours  before 
giving  the  purgative  powders,  the  child 
should  have  a full  draught  of  sai.t  and 
AVATEE,  made  by  dissolving  1^  ounce  of 
common  salt  in  a pint,  or  20  ounces,  of 
water.  For  infants,  or  children  too  young 
to  drink  the  salt  water,  and  espei'ially 
where  there  are  thread  worms,  lime 
WATEE  is  to  be  substituted,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  from  half  a wincglassful  to  a cuplul. 

JPurgative  Powders. 

Take  of — 

Powdered  jalap  ...  73  grains. 

Powdered  scammony  . 84  grains. 

Powdered  calomel  . . 24  grains. 

Aromatic  powder  . . 20  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders  for 
a child  between  four  and  six  years  tdd ; 
into  nine  powders  for  one  between  six  and 
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eight  years;  and  into  six  powders  for  a 
child  between  eight  and  ten  years  of  age : 
one  powder  being  given  every  day  of  rest 
from  the  bitters,  and  an  hour  or  two  after 
the  salt  water  or  the  lime  water.  The  salt 
and  water  acts  as  an  aperient,  and  the 
lime  water  dissolves  the  slime  in  which  the 
worms  congregate.  As  soon  as  the  worms 
have  been  expelled,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  the  child  steel  wine,  a teaspoonful 
three  times  a day  to  very  young  children, 
and  a dessertspoonful  to  older  boys  and 
girls,  and,  with  a change  of  diet  and  ape- 
rients, any  of  the  aromatic  tonics. 

When  tapeworm  is  the  enemy  to  be  ex- 
pelled, the  following  mixture  is  to  be  given 
as  prescribed,  every  morning,  fasting. 
Take  of — 

Castor  oil 1^  ounce. 

Syrup  of  red  poppy  . ^ ounce. 

Turpentine  ....  4 drachms. 
Mix,  by  shaking  in  a 4-ounce  bottle,  and 
give  a teaspoonful  to  a child  of  fom  years, 
a dessertspoonful  to  one  of  six,  and  a 
tablespoonful  to  a child  of  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  for  three  mornings,  and  on 
the  fourth  give  the  salt  water  and  the 
purgative  powder.  A remedy  which 
within  the  last  few  years  has  gained  a 
great  reputation  as  an  anthelmintic  in 
each  variety  of  worm,  is  the  East  Indian 
plant  kousso,  or  cusso,  but  which,  like  all 
worm  medicines,  to  be  effective  must  be 
taken  upon  an  empty  stomach.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  mode  of  preparation. 

Take  of — 

Powdered  cusso  . . . ^ ounce. 

Orange  peel  ....  2 drachms. 

Boiling  water  ...  1 pint. 

Boil  slowly  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  down  to 
two-thirds,  stir  in  a spoonful  of  honey, 
and  give  to  an  adult  a wincglassful  on  fimt 
waking,  repeating  the  same  quantity  every 
half  hour  for  three  doses ; and  two  hours 
after  the  last  dose  administer  half  an 
ounce,  or  6 drachms,  of  castor  oil,  and  on 
the  third  morning  repeat  the  cusso  and  oil 
in  the  same  manner.  If  it  is  given  to 
children,  the  dose  must  he  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a dessert  or  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls, according  to  the  age,  taken  with 
the  same  regularity  and  with  a propor- 
tionate dose  of  castor  oiL 

When  adults  are  affected  with  worms 
they  should  take  the  same  remedies  as 
prescribed  for  children,  only  in  larger 
doses,  and  with  two  or  three  compound 
colocynth  pills  or  a full  dose  of  castor  oil 
afterwards,  as  a purgative  medicine.  To 
make  sure  that  the  nidus,  or  slimy  nest, 
and  all  the  ova,  are  carried  off,  aperient 
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medicines  should  be  given  for  a few  times 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  worms,  and  the 
stomach  and  bowels  strengthened  by  a 
short  course  of  wormwood  or  tansy  tea. 

WOEM  LOZENGES,  CHINGS’.— 
A well-known  patent  medjcinp,  composed 
of  calomel,  scammony,  jalap,  &c.,  made 
into  a confection  for  children.  An  effect- 
ive article  as  a purgative ; but  something 
more  than  merely  acting  on  the  bowels  is 
necessary  to  exterminate  worms  from  the 
bowels  of  children. 

WOEMSEED. — The  plant  botanically 
known  as  the  Artemisia  santonica,  is 
only  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  in  the  form 
of  the  powder  of  the  seeds.  The  pow- 
dered wormseed  is  given  in  treacle  in  the 
dose  of  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm 
in  the  morning,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
our  best  remedies  for  Worms,  which  see. 

WOEM  WOOD. — This  once  highly 
valued  plant,  Artemisia  absinthium, 
though  formerly  given  with  such  faith 
as  the  most  certain  emmenagogue,  and  the 
best  pmdfier  of  the  blood  and  beautitier 


WORMWOOD. 

of  the  skin  to  be  found  in  the  herbal  Phar- 
macopoeia, besides  possessing  stomachic 
and  anthelmintic  properties — from  whence 
its  distinctive  name, — is  now  never  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  though,  on  aecomit  of 
its  bitter,  aromatic,  and  tonic  oll'ecls,  it 
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still  retains  a place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Given  as  an  infusion  every  morning  for 
several  days  in  succession,  and  then  fol- 
lowed by  an  active  aperient,  it  will  be  found 
to  act  most  beneficially  as  a worm- 
destroyer.  The  usual  strength  of  the  in- 
fusion is  an  ounce  of  the  wormwood  plant 
to  a pint  of  boiling  water ; the  dose  being 
from  a dessertspoonful  to  half  a wineglass- 
ful every  morning  fasting. 

WORMWOOD,  SALTS  OF.— The  old 
name  for  the  subearbonate  of  potass. 

WORT. — A Saxon  word  for  herb,  and 
applied  to  many  plants,  as  the  colewort, 
the  liverwort,  &c. 

WORT,  SWEET. — The  first  mashing 
or  infusion  of  malt,  the  liquor  which,  when 
subsequently  boiled  with  hops  and  fer- 
mented, becomes  ale  or  porter.  From  the 
large  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  sweet 
wort,  it  makes  an  excellent  beverage  for 
patients  suffering  from  scurvy.  See 
SCUBVT. 

WOUNDS. — The  surgical  definition  of 
a wound  is  a recent  solution  of  continuity 
in  the  soft  parts,  st^ddenly  occasioned  by 
external  causes,  and  generally  attended  at 
first  by  haemorrhage  more  or  less  severe. 
An  ulcer,  on  the  contrary,  is  a solution 
slowly  produced,  not  attended  with  hae- 
morrhage, and  having  a suppurating 
surface.  Some  wounds  are  trivial,  and 
only  pierce  the  cuticle ; others  go  through 
skin  and  cellular  tissue,  divide  muscles 
and  tendons,  of  injure  the  bone,  and  even 
penetrate  into  cavities  and  internal  organs; 
indeed,  the  variety  of  wounds  is  endless. 
For  convenience,  wounds  are  divided  into 
incised,  punctured,  contused,  lacerated, 
poisoned,  and  gun-shot  wounds. 

Incised  Wounds. — These  are  the  sim- 
plest, least  dangerous,  and  soonest  healed 
of  all  wounds,  being  generally  made  with 
a shai-p,  clean  cutting  instrument,  that 
simply  divides  the  tissues  in  a straight 
li  ne,  without  bruising  or  otherwise  inj  uring 
the  parts  and  muscles,  unless  indeed  the 
cut  or  gash  has  been  inflicted  with  a sabre, 
which  often  cuts  out  the  flesh  and  deeply 
injures  the  bone.  Unless  the  hanrtorrhage 
should  be  severe,  and  it  is  necessary  to  tie 
the  bleeding  artery,  all  that  is  requisite 
with  such  a wound  is  to  close  the  lips,  and 
if  the  incision  is  too  long  to  be  held  toge- 
ther by  slips  of  adhesive  plaster,  two  or 
three  sutures  or  stitches  are  to  be  put 
through  the  wound,  which,  with  a strip  of 
adhesive  plaster  between  each,  and  a piece 
of  lint  and  a bandage  to  keep  the  dressing 
in  its  place,  is  all  that  is  generally  de- 
manded. For  the  method  of  taking  up  a 


bleeding  vessel,  and  the  treatment  of  an 
incised  wound,  see  Accident,  and  Fikbt 
Intention. 

PuNCTUEED  Wounds. — These  are 
wounds  made  with  a narrow-pointed  in- 
strument, the  external  orifice  of  the  wound 
being  small  and  contracted.  The  injuries 
inflicted  by  a thrust  with  a bayonet,  sword, 
or  pitchfork,  are  of  this  order.  Wounds 
of  this  nature  are  infinitely  more  dan- 
gerous than  cuts,  however  deep.  The 
great  danger  attending  these  kinds  of 
wounds  is  when  some  foreign  body  lodges 
in  them,  as  the  broken  blade  of  a knife, 
the  prong  of  a fork,  or  a large  thorn  or 
splinter.  In  such  cases  the  first  attention 
of  the  surgeon  must  be  directed  to  extract- 
ing the  foreign  body,  and  if  the  forceps 
cannot  grasp  and  extract  it,  the  part  must 
be  poulticed,  to  encourage  suppuration, 
that  it  may  by  that  means  be  detached 
from  its  bed,  and  withdrawn.  When 
there  is  much  hcemorrhage  from  a punc- 
tured wound,  but  proceeding  from  an 
immaterial  artery,  pressure  may  be  em- 
ployed to  arrest,  and  pledgets  with  cold 
water  applied  over  the  orifice  to  stop  it, 
a few  leeches  should  be  placed  round  the 
wound,  if  it  show  a disposition  to  inflame, 
and  finally  water  dressings  applied  tiU 
all  heat  and  tenderness  subsides. 

Contused  Wounds. — This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  those  wounds  which  are  occa- 
sioned by  some  blunt  instrument  or 
surface  violently  striking  some  part  of  the 
body.  According  to  the  force  of  the  blow, 
and  the  nature  of  the  part  injured,  are 
these  kinds  of  wounds  to  be  considered 
as  respects  their  danger.  When  the  force 
is  very  severe,  the  skin  and  muscles  are  so 
disorganized  that  the  death  and  sloughing 
of  the  part  may  and  often  does  take  place. 
Such  wounds  are  always  benefited  by  the 
soothing  treatment,  such  as  that  of  emol- 
lient poultices  or  warm  fomentations. 

Laceeated  Wounds. — All  injuries 
of  this  nature  present  a jagged,  tom 
appearance,  in  which  both  skin  and  flesh 
are  often  harrowed  up  together,  and  the 
muscular  fibres  displaced  in  all  direc- 
tions. Sometimes  there  is  a laceration 
and  a contusion  in  this  kind  of  injury  ; in 
such  cases  the  danger  of  sloughing  is 
verj’  much  increased.  Lacerated  wounds 
of  the  head  are  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  wounds;  such  injuries  arc  generally 
inflicted  with  blunt  weapons,  or  they 
may  be  caused  by  falls  and  collisions. 

The  treatment  is  to  arrange  and  spread 
the  lacerated  parts  as  smooth  and  as 
naturally  as  possible ; to  remove  all 
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splinters,  gravel,  or  irritating  substances ; 
and  then  cover  the  part  with  a piece  of 
lint  soaked  in  warm  water,  repeating  the 
dressings  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Poisoned  Wounds. — This  part  of  the 
subject  hasalready  been  treated  under  Bites 
and  Stings,  Serpent  Bites,  &c.,  which  see. 

Gunshot  Wounds. — This  is  a branch 
of  the  subject  of  wounds  on  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter,  as  it  would  fill  half 
a number  even  to  treat  so  important  a 
theme  in  the  most  cursory  manner ; and 
as  such  accidents  can  seldom  be  under- 
taken by  any  but  a skilful  surgeon,  their 
insertion  can  afford  no  benefit  to  the 
non-professional  reader.  Sufficient  can 
be  gathered  under  the  head  of  Accidents, 
Eractures,  and  Wounds,  to  afford  all 
necessary  information  to  enable  any  one 
to  take  the  management  of  ordinary 
gunshot  wounds  till  proper  profession^ 
aid  can  be  procured,  and  allow  them  to 
accept  the  responsibihty  of  the  case. 
See  Contusion,  Laceeation,  Hasmoe- 
BHAGE,  Head,  Injueies  of,  &c. 


Compressing  the  brachial  artery  or  main 
arterial  trunk  of  the  arm  by  the  thumbs  of  an 
assUtant. 


In  the  treatment  of  wounds  the  state 
of  the  system  must  never  bo  lost  sight 
of.  A pint  of  stout  to  the  patient  eveiy 
day  will  often  cause  sluggish,  unhealthy 
wounds  to  close  firmly  and  healthily  up, 
while  a blue  pill,  a lotion  of  black  wash, 
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or  of  a little  weak  spirits  and  water,  will 
induce  a foul  and  flabby  sore  to  throw 
out  firm  and  healthy  granulations.  There 
is  one  important  principle  to  be  observed 
in  the  treatment  of  all  wounds;  that  is, 
to  induce,  as  far  as  possible,  all  wounds 
to  heal  by  the  first  intention,  or  to  bring 
them  as  near  as  can  be  to  the  nature  of 
incised  wounds.  For  this  purpose,  the 
sides  are  to  be  brought  as  near  together 
as  possible,  and  where  stitches  are  out  of 
the  question,  this  is  to  be  effected  by 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  When  excessive 
haemoiThage  follows  from  a wound  or 
injury,  pressure  is  to  be  made  immediately 
on  the  main  vessel,  till  the  steps  recom- 
mended under  Accidents,  for  taking  up 
the  artery,  have  been  adopted.  The 
above  cut  shows  how  pressure  is  to  be 
made  on  the  brachial  arteiy  when  no 
ligature  or  tourniquet  is  at  hand. 

WOUEALI.  — The  name  of  the 
poisonous  juice  with  which  the  Indians 
tip  their  arrows.  It  is  obtained  from  a 
species  of  vine  (the  Strychnos  toxifera), 
and  is  said  to  be,  like  the  virus  of  the  snake, 
harmless  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
and  only  fatal  when  applied  to  the  blood. 

WEIST. — This  part  of  the  human  body 
is  composed  of  the  extremities  of  the  ulna 
and  radius,  or  bones  of  the  forearm ; the 
eight  small  bones  forming  the  wrist, 
or  carpzcs;  and  the  beginning  of  the 
metacarpal  bones.  These  bones  are  bound 
together  and  covered  by  tendons,  car- 
tilages, fascias,  muscles,  and  integuments. 

The  principal  injuries  to  which  the 
wrist  is  liable  are  fractures,  dislocations, 
and  contused  woimds  from  the  bursting 
of  firearms.  In  dislocation,  the  wrist 
may  be  displaced  upwards  or  downwards ; 
in  reducing  such  accidents  the  extension 
must  be  made  according  to  the  manner 
of  displacement.  While  one  person  holds 
the  arm  firmly,  the  surgeon,  grasping  the 
hand  with  his  own,  gradually  draws  it 
out,  using  his  thumbs,  when  the  disloca- 
tion is  downwards,  to  push  back  the  ends 
of  the  radius  and  ^ ulna.  When  ho  has 
extended  the  member  till  it  passes  the 
overlapping  bones,  the  muscles  on  the 
slightest  .relaxation  instantly  draw  the 
wrist  into  its  proper  situation.  Sprains, 
however,  are  often  more  tedious  to  cure 
than  either  fractures  or  dislocations.  In 
such  cases  the  wrist  is  to  bo  well  rubbed 
twice  a day  with  embrocation,  and  then 
firmly  bound  with  a bandage.  After  a 
time,  cold  water  is  to  bo  poured  from  a 
height  in  a steady  stream  on  the  weakened 
member,  and  the  circulation  afterwords 
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restored  by  vigorous  friction : this  must 
be  repeated  daily  for  some  time. 

WRY  NECR. — The  disease  that  bears 
this  name  is  a spasmodic  or  paralytic 
affection  of  one  or  more  muscles  of  the 
neck,  by  the  contraction  of  which  the 
head  is  drawn  forcibly  to  one  or  the  other 
side,  till  the  eyes  almost  look  over  the 
shoulder.  This  is  purely  a surgical  case, 
and  is  now  cured  either  by  cutting  some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  offending  muscles,  or 
by  dividing  the  nerve  that  supplies  them 
with  motion.  Before  resorting  to  this, 
however,  an  embrocation  of  opodeldoc, 
laudanum,  and  camphor  liniment  should 
be  rubbed  in  along  the  contracted  muscles, 
and  a mustard  poultice  applied  to  the 
spine  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 


X 

X. — The  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  As  a numeral,  X stands  for 
10;  when  placed  horizontally  (H)>  foi’ 
1,000;  and  with  a dash  over  it  (x),  for 
10,000.  This  letter  has  now  no  abbrevia- 
tion in  a medical  sense,  though  formerly 
used  to  signify  an  ounce. 

XEROPHTHALMIA.  — A form  of 
ophthalmia  in  which  the  eyeball  appears 
to  have  lost  all  its  tears,  and  become  dry 
and  arid. 

XIP  H ORI A.— Sword-shaped ; another 
name  for  the  ensiform  cartilage  of  the 
Sternum,  which  see. 


Y 

Y.  — The  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  is  only  used  as  a numeral;  Y 
standing  for  60,  and  with  a dash  over  it 
(y),  for  150,000. 

YAM. — A large,  coarse  root,  in  shape 
resembling  a man’s  leg,  largely  cultivated 
in  America  as  a food  for  the  negroes. 
The  yam,  — botanically  known  as  the 
Dioscorea  sativa,  — from  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  starch,  makes,  when 
well  cooked,  a very  wholesome  food. 

YAW. — The  African  disease  known  as 
framhcFsia,  aspcciesof  the»iorZ>«s  Gallicus, 
in  which  the  oody  is  covered  with  small, 
tardy,  suppurating  tumours,  or  diminutive 
buboes,  like  raspberries  in  size  and  shape; 
hence  its  native  name  of  yaw,  a rasp- 
berry. 


YEAST. — The  fermentation  of  malt, 
and  generated  during  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation of  all  vegetable  juices.  Y’east  is 
sometimes  used  as  a therapeutic  agent  in 
cases  of  low  or  typhoid  fever,  and  ex- 
ternally as  an  antiseptic  for  foul  and 
indolent  ulcers.  The  method  of  giving 
yeast  internally  in  putrid  fever  is  to  mix 
about  a dessertspoonful  with  a pint  of 
sweet  wort,  allowing  it  to  stand  by  the 
fire  for  a few  minutes  till  the  mass  begins 
to  cream  or  ferment,  when  a wineglassful 
of  the  beverage  thus  prepared  is  to  be 
taken  every  three  hours.  When  yeast  is 
used  as  a poultice,  it  is  usually  mixed 
with  linseed  or  barley  meal.  See 

T^ATTT  'TTr’TTQ 

YELLOW  FEVER  {Typhus 
icterodes).  — This  is  a disease  almost 
indigenous  to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
the  Spanish  Main,  and  the  Southern 
States  of  North  America;  it  is  also  to  be 
met  with  in  Northern  Africa,  and  even 
Gibraltar. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  this  dreaded  disease, 
sometimes  called  the  Black  Vomit,  or 
Yellow  Jack,  begin  with  the  headache, 
weakness,  and  lassitude  common  to  all 
fevers : to  these  are  soon  added  intense 
pain  in  the  head  and  eyeballs ; great 
drowsiness  and  tendency  to  coma ; the 
mouth  is  clammy,  the  tongue  furred,  and 
the  skin  hot,  dry,  and  hard  to  the  feel. 
The  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and  skin, 
which  soon  follows,  is  succeeded  by  frothy, 
bilious  vomiting ; there  is  great  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head ; the  pupils 
are  dilated;  and  as  delirium  sets  in, 
peteohia  or  dark  spots  break  out  on  the 
body,  followed  by  the  black  vomit,  or 
dark-colourcd  bile ; the  tongue,  gums, 
and  teeth  are  all  covered  with  a black, 


thick  fur ; blood  bursts  from  the  mouth, 
ears,  nostrils,  and  bowels ; the  pulse, 
variable  throughout,  sinks  to  a tremulous 
thread,  and  hiccough,  with  other  typhoid 
symptoms,  soon  closes  the  case. 

Treatment. — Bleeding  must  be  re- 
sorted to  early,  and  such  purgjitives  as 
aloes,  c.alomel,  and  jalap  pven  till  a free 
action  on  the  bowels  is  effected,  an 
injection  being  employed,  if  necessary,  to 
insure  that  effect.  It  is  of  great  conse- 
quence to  obtain  these  results  as  early  in 
the  disease  as  possible,  the  body  being  at 
the  same  time  sponged  frequently  with 
cold  water,  and  the  linen  repeatedly 
changed.  If  these  steps  have  been  actively 
carried  out,  the  second  stage  of  the  disease 
may  be  avoided ; if,  however,  unfavourable 

symptoms  continue,  the  stimulating  system 
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must  be  adopted,  and  ammonia,  spice, 
capsicum,  &c.,  with  small  quantities  of 
arrowroot,  frequently  given,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  head  and  chest  of  the 
patient  cool.  The  stomach  must  never 
be  left  totally  empty  at  any  time,  and  as 
action  on  the  bowels  is  of  paramount 
importance,  purgatives  must  be  given 
with  a liberality  unknown  in  colder 
latitudes.  For  this  purpose  the  following 
pills  will  be  found  of  benefit.  Take  of — 
Extract  of  jalap  ...  2 scruples. 
Compound  extract  of 
colocynth  . ^ drachm. 

Calomel 24  grains. 

Croton  oil 2 drops. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills : three 
pills  to  be  taken  directly,  and  two  every 
three  hours,  till  five  or  six  actions  on  the 
bowels  have  been  obtained. 

YELLOW  GUM. — The  name  given 
to  a mild  form  of  biliary  fever  occurring 
in  infants. 

YELLOW  WASH. — A lotion  made 
by  dissolving  corrosive  sublimate  in  lime 
water.  The  quantity  used  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  sore  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied, — usually,  however,  beginning 
with  2 grains  of  the  corrosive  sublimate 
to  an  ounce  of  lime  water,  and  increasing 
the  strength  by  1 or  2 grains  at  each 
renewal  of  the  lotion.  Yellow  wash  is 
generally  used  alternately  with  black 
wash  as  an  application  for  chancre. 


z 

Z.  — The  twenty-sixth  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  As  an  abbreviation  among 
medical  men,  Z stands  for  a drachm  (3) ; 
and  ZZ.  for  zingiber  (ginger),  though 
formerly  used  for  myrrh.  As  a numeral, 
the  letter  stands  for  2,000,  and  with  a 
dash  over  it  (thus,  z)  for  2,000,000. 

ZEINE. — A principle  obtained  from 
the  Indian  corn,  or  maize  plant. 

ZEODAEYT.  — The  pame  of  several 
spicy  plants,  which,  like  ginger,  are  used 
in  the  West  Indies  as  a spice  and  aromatic 
stimulant,  and  are  also  tWe  employed  to 
kill  worms. 

ZEEO.  — A word  used  to  signify  a 
cipher,  a nought  (0).  The  word  is  prin- 
cipally employed  in  constructing  ther- 
mometers and  gauges  of  fire,  heat,  or 
temperature,  and  is  the  starting-point  in 
most  scales  for  measuring  heat  or  cold. 


According  to  Fahi’enheit,  zero  or  0 indi- 
cates the  point  at  which  the  mercury 
stands  when  immersed  in  a mixtm'e  of 
snow  and  salt,  32°  above  that  being  the 
point  at  which  water  freezes.  The  zero 
of  Eeaumur  is  the  freezing  point  of  water, 
and  equivalent  to  Fahrenheit’s  32°. 

ZINC. — This  metal,  now  so  extensively 
used  in  the  arts,  and  known  in  commerce 
as  spelter,  is  a hard  substance,  of  a white 
or  greyish  hue,  not  easily  bent,  and  rather 
brittle,  but,  when  made  red  hot,  can  be 
rolled  into  sheets,  and  beaten  into  any 
form.  It  is  nearly  seven  times  heavier 
than  water,  and,  like  most  metals,  is 
volatile  when  heated  to  a high  tem- 
perature. Zinc  is  obtaiued  from  the  ore, 
calamine  stone,  by  mixing  it  with  the 
flux,  and  distilling  it  in  earthern  crucibles 
to  which  iron  tubes  are  attached,  which 
terminate  in  reservoirs  of  water.  As  the 
metal  rises  in  vapour,  it  passes  down  the 
tubes  and  into  the  water,  where  it  is  at 
once  condensed.  As  a medicine,  zinc  acts 
as  a tonic,  emetic,  and  astringent,  and  in 
its  several  preparations  is  a very  valuable 
remedial  agent.  The  preparations  are 
the  white  oxide  of  zinc,  used  as  an  oint- 
ment to  dry  running  sores ; chloride  of 
zinc,  a powerful  disinfectant;  ether  of 
zinc,  an  antispasmodic ; phosphate  of 
zinc;  valerianate  of  zinc,  an  antispas- 
modic, given  in  doses  of  from  1 to  3 
grains ; the  carbonate  of  zinc  (calamine, 
or  tutty powder),  used  for  making  Turner’s 
cerate,  and  as  a dusting  powder  for  infants; 
and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol), 
the  best  and  most  useful  preparation  of 
all.  As  a tonic,  the  adult  dose  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  is  from  1 to  2 grains  two  or  three 
times  a day,  and  as  an  emetic,  from  10 
to  30  grains.  When  used  as  an  astringent 
lotion,  it  is  usually  in  the  proportion  of 
2 to  3 grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
though  for  the  eyes,  or  for  injections,  the 
strength  is  generally  from  1 to  2 grains 
to  the  ounce. 

ZINGIBEEIS  EADIX.— The  root  of 
Ginger,  which  see. 

ZYGOMA. — A yoke  or  bridle;  from 
whence  we  derive  the  zygomatic  arch  or 
process,  a bony  bridge  running  from  the 
malar  or  cheek-bone  to  the  temporal  bone, 
and  giving  origin  to  two  of  the  muscles 
of  tlio  face  and  jaws— the  zygomaticus, 
major  and  minor. 

ZYTIIIUM,  among  the  old  pliysicians, 
was  a beverage  made  of  infused  malt  a 
kind  of  wort,  or  thin  beer  or  alo,  ' 
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TIC  DOULOUREUX. — [^Bysome  acci- 
dent, the  remainder  of  the  treatment  of 
this  neuralgic  affection  was  omitted  in  its 
proper  place. ~\ 

When  the  pain  comes  on  in  paroxysms 
at  regular  recurring  intervals,  the  re- 
medies, as  in  Intermittent  Fever,  can  only 
be  given  with  a hope  of  benefit  an  hour 
or  two  before  the  expected  attack.  In 
such  cases  the  best  means  to  employ  are 
the  following,  taking  the  draught  two 
hours  before  the  paroxysm,  and  the  pills 
as  directed.  Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  quinine  . 10  grains. 

Infusion  of  roses  . . 12  drachms. 

Tinctnre  of  ginger  . . J drachm. 
Mix,  and  make  a draught,  to  be  taken,  if 
possible,  two  hours  before  the  attack. 

Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  quinine  . 6 grains. 

Tartar  emetic  . , , \ grain. 

Powdered  opium  . . 2 grains. 

Extract  of  poppy  . . enough  to 
make  a mass,  which  divide  into  three 
piUs : one  pill  to  be  taken  every  half  hour 
after  the  draught.  As  a general  rule, 
quinine  should  not  be  given  till  the  bowels 
have  been  opened ; should  they  not  have 
been  so,  an  aperient  pill  and  draught  must 
be  given  soon  after  the  above  medicines,  to 
prevent  their  acting  hurtfuUy  on  the  head. 

In  thm,  dehcate,  or  inflammatory  sub- 
jects, instead  of  a draught  and  pills  the 
following  powders  may  be  employed. 

Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  iron  . . 1 drachm. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  . 16  grains. 

Aromatic  powder  . . 1 drachm. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  four  powders:  one 
to  be  given  every  half  hour  before  the  ex- 
pected time  of  attack. 

To  afford  relief  dm-ing  the  paroxysm  of 
pain,  and  where  no  medicine  has  been 
previously  given,  a suppository  of  10 
grains  of  soft  opium  should  be  imme- 
diately passed  up  the  rectum,  and  the 
following  draught  taken  as  soon  after  as 
ossible,  followed  every  quarter  of  an 
our,  till  relief  is  obtained,  by  a claret 
glassful  of  port  wine.  Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  quinine  . 6 gi'ains. 

Brandy ^ ounce. 

Laudanum  . . . .45  drops. 

Sal  volatile,  spirits  • . 1 drachm. 

Sulphuric  ether  ...  25  drops. 

Water 1 ounce. 

Mix  : to  bo  drunk  instantly.  An  emetic, 
in  many  instances,  will  arrest  the  acute 
agony  of  the  pain,  and  where  no  cause 


prevents  its  use,  should  be  employed : in 
such  cases,  one-half  of  the  doses  given  in 
these  last  proscriptions  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient  to  break  the  force  of  the  paroxysm. 

The  discovery  of  chloroform  has  placed 
in  the  physician’s  hand  a powerful  agent 
for  good  in  such  cases  ; but  as  very  great 
danger  attends  its  indiscriminate  use,  and 
as  it  should  never  be  given  but  under  the 
eye  of  a medical  man,  we  have  purposely 
refi-ained  from  prescribing  it.  See  Neu- 
BALGIA. 

W A T C H. — [This  article  has  been  un- 
fortunately omitted  in  its  proper  place.~\ 

The  importance  of  time  in  a medical 
point  of  view,  as  regards  punctuality  of 
meals,  and  regularity  in  the  giving  of 
physic,  cannot  be  over-estimated,  indeed, 
to  the  invalid  it  is  of  paramoimt  import- 
ance, and  in  this  respect  the  watch  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  symbol  of  time,  and  the 
perpetual  monitor  of  a nurse’s  duty. 

A watch  should  consequently  always 
form  a part  of  the  requisites  of  a sick 
chamber,  care  being  taken  that  its  ticking 
is  not  allowed  to  reach  the  patient’s  ear. 
Under  the  article  Pulse  we  drew  atten- 
tion to  a watch  manufactured  by  Mr, 
Bennett,  well  adapted  for  the  study  of  the 
pulse  by  the  invalid  himself;  though  as  a 
general  rule  we  should  advise  patients 
never  to  trouble  themselves  with  the  sub- 
ject of  their  own  circulation ; for  not  once 
in  twenty  times,  even  when  a faithful 
estimate  of  the  momentum  of  the  blood 
is  formed,  wiU  the  information  acquired 
be  of  the  slightest  benefit;  indeed,  it  is 
more  likely  to  prove  the  contrary,  and  fill 
the  mind  with  misgivings,  doubts,  and 
alarms.  The  best  guide  that  a non-pro- 
fessional person  can  have  to  the  healthy 
rhythm  of  his  pulse  is  an  appetitefor  break- 
fast, and  a clean  tongue. 

Medical  men  imfortunately  give  an 
undue  importance  to  the  value  of  the 
watch,  by  constantly  parading  it  before  the 
eyes  of  their  timid  patients,  who,  while 
under  the  double  scrutiny  of  the  doctor’s 
finger  and  tale-telling  chronometer,  are 
almost  afraid  to  breathe,  lest  they  should 
upset  the  physical  powers,and  thus  mar  the 
very  purpose  for  which  the  watch  is  used, 
a knowledge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  heart’s 
action.  The  medical  man  in  general  prac- 
tice, who  is  unable  fully  to  understand  Ids 
patient’s  pulse,  in  ninety-nine  times  out 
of  every  hundred,  without  the  aflcctntion 
of  consulting  his  watch,  should  go  back  to 
his  studies  till  ho  has  properly  educated 
that  most  important  of  all  the  senses,  feel- 
ing, as  far  at  least  as  exemplified  in  touch. 
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A LIST  OF  USEFUL  PEESCEIPTIONS, 

ARRANGED  UNDER  THE  HEADS  OF  APERIENTS,  PURGATIVES,  EXPECTORANTS, 
DIAPHORETICS,  ANTACIDS,  AND  STOMACHICS,  ASTRINGENTS,  AND  TONICS, 


There  are  several  prescriptions  given  in  each  section,  embracing  mixtures,  pills,  and 
powders,  which  will  be  found  suited  to  almost  every  distinctive  phase  in  the  affection  for 
which  they  are  given  : thus,  under  Expectorants,  “ Cough,”  medicines  will  be  found  to  pro- 
duce sedative,  stimulating,  or  relaxing  effects. 


Aperient  Pills. 

{Mild,  for  Females.) 

No.  1.  Take  of — 

Corupound  extract  of 
colocynth  . . . . ^ drachm. 

Blue  pill 18  grains. 

Extract  of  henbane  . 12  grains. 

Oil  of  caraways  ...  6 drops. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills  : one  to 
be  taken  at  bedtime,  and  another  in  the 
morning,  if  necessary. 

No.  2.  Take  of — 

Pil.  Ruli 2 scruples. 

Extract  of  aloes  . . 10  grains. 

Extract  of  hemlock  . 15  grains. 

Oil  of  juniper  ...  6 drops. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills  : one  or 
two  for  a dose  when  necessary. 

No.  3.  Take  of — 

Compound  assafoetida 

pill 1 scruple. 

Pil.  Ilufi 20' grains. 

Extract  of  henbane  . 1 scruple. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills:  one  or 
two  to  be  taken  for  a dose,  as  required. 

No.  4.  Take  of — 

Compound  rhubarb  pill  30  grains. 
Compound  colocynth 

pill 30  grains. 

Oil  of  peppermint  . G drops. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills:  one  to 
be  taken  for  a dose  night  and  morning, 
as  needed. 

No.  5.  Take  of— 

Extract  of  colocynth 
compound  ....  1 scruple. 

Blue  pill 1 scruple.  ' 

Extract  of  henbane  . 1 scruple. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills:  one  or 
two  to  be  taken  for  a dose. 
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Purgative  Pills. 

{Strong,  for  Men.) 

No.  1.  Take  of — 

Powdered  aloes  ...  18  grains. 
Powdered  colocynth  . 16  grains. 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Scammony  powder  . . 15  grains. 

Oil  of  cloves  ....  6 drops. 

Mix,  and  make  into  twelve  pills  : two  or 
three  to  be  taken  at  once,  according  to 
the  action  required. 

No.  2.  Take  of — 

Compound  extract  of 
colocynth  ....  2 scruples. 

Blue  pill 1 scruple. 

Oil  of  caraways  ...  6 drops. 

Croton  oil 2 drops. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills : one, 
two,  or  three  to  be  taken,  according  to 
circumstances. 

No.  3.  Take  of — 

Powdered  aloes  . . .24  grains. 

^ Powdered  gamboge  . 12  grains. 
Powdered  colocynth  . 12  grains. 
Powdered  scammony  . 10  grains. 

Calomel 15  grains. 

Oil  of  peppermint  . . 6 drops. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills:  two  to 
bo  taken  at  bedtime,  and, one  in  the  morn- 
ing if  necessary. 

No.  4.  Take  of— 

Compound  colocynth  , 

pill 2 scruples. 

Blue  pill 1 scruple. 

Castile  soap  ....  12  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills:  one, 
two,  or  three  for  a dose,  as  required. 

No.  6.  Talie  of — 

Powdered  scammony  . \ drachm. 

Calomel 1 scruple. 

Extract  of  colocynth  . 1 scruple. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  ...  4 drops.  < 
Castile  soap  ....  16  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  fifteen  pills : two  to 
be  taken  for  a dose.  These  will  be  found 
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a safe  and  effectual  pill  in  all  cases  where 
a strong  laxative  is  required. 

EXPECTOEANTS. 

Cough  Pills. 

Xo.  1.  Take  of — 

Powdered  squills  . . 12  grains. 

Powdered  ipecacuanha  18  grains. 

Powdered  ginger  . . 12  grains. 

Extract  of  hemlock  . J drachm. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  piUs  : one  to 
be  taken  three  times  a day. 

No.  2.  Take  of — 

Powderedammoniacum  24  grains. 

Powdered  squills  . . 10  grains. 

Powdered  ipecacuanha  10  grains. 

Antimonial  powder  . 18  grains. 

Extract  of  henbane  . 1 scruple. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  fifteen  pills ; one  to 
be  taken  every  six  hours. 

No.  3.  Take  of — 

Powdered  camphor  . 20  grains. 

Powdered  opium  . . 6 grains. 

Powdered  squills  . . 12  grains. 

Antimonial  powder  . 18  grains. 

Extract  of  hemlock  . 15  grains. 

Oil  of  aniseed  ...  6 drops. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills : one  to 
be  taken  night  and  morning,  or  three 
times  a day. 

No.  4.  Take  of — 

Balsam  of  tolu  ...  1 drachm. 

Divide  into  fifteen  pills : one  to  be  taken 
every  fom’  or  six  horns. 

No.  6.  Take  of — 

Powdered  guaiacum  . 1 scimple. 

Powderedammoniacum  1 scruple. 

Powdered  camphor  . 10  grains. 

Powdered  opium  . . 4 gi’ains. 

Benzoic  acid  ....  10  grains. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  12  grains. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  make  into  a mass 
with — 

Extract  of  henbane  . 1 scruple, 
and  divide  into  twenty  pills : one  to  be 
taken  every  four  hours  when  the  cough 
is  hard  and  the  chest  oppressed. 

Cough  Mixtuees. 

For  asthmatic  patients,  and  persons 
advanced  in  life. 

No.  1.  Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  ^ drachm. 

Dover’s  powder  ...  2 scruples. 

Camphor  water,  to 

make 0 ounces. 

Syrup  of  squills  . . . ^ ounce. 

Spirits  of  nitre  ...  3 drachms. 
Mix : a tablespoonful  to  bo  taken  every 
three  or  four  hours,  and  when  there  is  i 


much  wakefulness  two  tablespoonfuls 
at  bedtime. 

No.  2.  Take  of — 

Gum  ammoniacum  . 1 drachm. 
Peppermint  water, 
enough  for  ....  6 ounces. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  1 scruple. 
Make  an  emulsion,  and  add — 

Fi-iar’s  balsam  ...  3 drachms. 
Laudanum  ....  1 drachm. 
Mix  : a tablespoonful  whenever  the  cough 
is  troublesome. 


No.  3.  Take  of — 
Vinegar  of  squills  . . 
Tincture  of  tolu  . . . 
Antimonial  wine  . . 
Mint  water,  to  make  . 
Syrup  of  red  poppy 
Spirits  of  sulphuric 
ether  


1 ounce. 

2 drachms, 
i ounce. 

6 ounces. 

^ ounce. 

1 drachm. 


Mix  : a tablespoonful  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

The  following  mixtures  will  suit  any 
condition  of  cough,  and  may  be  taken  in 
any  case  requiring  medicines  of  this 
nature. 


No.  4.  Take  of — 

Almond  confection . . 2 drachms. 

Warm  water  ....  4 ounces. 
Make  an  emulsion,  and  add — 

Sph’its  of  mindererus  . 1 ounce. 
Syrup  of  tolu  . ^ ounce. 

Wine  of  ipecacuanha  . 2 di-achms. 
Spirits  of  nitre  ...  2 drachms. 

Mix:  two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a 
day,  or  one  spoonful  every  three  hours. 


No.  6.  Take  of — 

Mucilage 1^  ounce. 

Syrup  of  squills  . . . ^ ounce. 

Syrup  of  tolu  . . . ^ ounce. 

Paregoric 1 ounce. 

Spirits  of  nitre  ...  2 drachms. 

Mint  water  ....  enough  to 
make  a 6-ounce  mixture:  one  tablespoon- 
ful to  be  taken  when  the  cough  is  trouble- 
some, and  two  at  bedtime. 


No.  6.  Take  of — 
Compound  tragacanth 

powder 

Warm  water  . . . . 

Spirits  of  mindererus  . 
Syrup  of  tolu  . . . 

Syrup  of  squills  . . . 

Paregoric 

Spirits  of  nitre  . . . 

Mint  water  .... 


2 drachms. 

3 ounces. 

6 drachms. 
^ ounce. 

2 drachms. 
^ ounce. 

3 drachms. 
2\  ounces. 


Mix;  two  iablcapoonfuls  for  a dose,  to  be 
taken  as  often  as  necessary. 
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No.  7.  Take  of — 

Hovehound  leaves  . . 1 ounce. 
Liquorice  root  . . . ^ ounce. 
Boiling  water  ...  10  ounces. 
Infuse  in  a saucepan  by  the  fire  for  six 
hours,  then  boil  for  ten  minutes,  strain, 
and  sweeten  with  moist  sugar,  finally  add 
to  10  ounces  of  the  liquid — 

Syrup  of  squills  ...  2 ounces, 
and — 


Laudanum  ....  2 drachms. 
Mix,  and  make  a 12-ounce  mixture,  of 
which  two  tablespoonfuls  are  to  be  taken 
three  times  a day. 


No.  8.  Take  of — 

Ammoniacum  ...  1 drachm. 

Carbonate  of  potass  . 2 draclims. 
Camphor  water  . . . ounces. 
Mix,  and  add — 

Syrup  of  squills  ...  6 drachms. 
Spirits  of  nitre  . . . \ ounce. 

Antimonial  wine  . . 3 drachms. 

Mix : a tablespoonful  whenever  the  cough 
is  troublesome. 


No.  9.  Take  of — 

Powdered  nitre  ...  2 scruples. 
Ipeeacuanha  powder  . 10  grains. 
Mint  water  ....  3 ounces. 
Mix,  and  add— 

Mucilage 1 ounce. 

Syrup  of  tolu . ^ ounce. 

Spirits  of  mindererus  . 1|  ounce. 

Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  three 
times  a day. 

No.  10.  Take  of — 

Marsh  mallow  root, 
bruised  or  cut  small  . 1 ounce, 

llorehound  . . . . 1 ounce. 

Liquorice  root  ...  1 ounce. 

Carbonate  of  potass  . 2 drachms. 
Boiling  water  ...  1 pint. 

Boil  slowly  for  two  hours,  strain,  and 
sweeten  with  honey  or  moist  sugar,  and 
take  half  a wineglaSsful  three  or  lour 
times  a day. 


No.  3.  Take  of — 

Powdered  nitre  ...  1 scruple. 
Camphor  water  ...  3^  ounces. 
Spirits  of  mindererus  . 12  drachms. 
Amtimonial  wine  . . 2 drachms. 
Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  . 2 drachms. 

Syrup  of  saffron  ...  3 drachms. 

Mix:  the  fourth  part  to  be  taken  at 
bedtime,  night  and  morning,  or  three 
times  a day. 

No.  4.  Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  30  grains. 
Giiaiacum  powder  . . 1 scruple. 
Camphor  water  . . . 6|  ounces. 
Laudanum  ....  1 drachm. 
Syrujj  of  saffron  ...  3 drachms. 
Mix:  two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a 
day,  or  the  fourth  part  night  and  morn- 
ing. 


Antacids,  toe  Acidity  in  the 
Stomach. 


No.  1.  Take  of — 

Caustic  liquor  of  potass  1|^  drachm. 
Laudanum  ....  30  drops. 
Lime  water  ....  6 ounces. 
Mix : one  tablespoonful,  in  a little  water, 
to  be  taken  every  foui‘  hours. 


No.  2.  Take  of — 

Prepared  chalk  ...  3 drachms. 
Calcined  magnesia  . . 2 drachms. 
Lime  water  ....  6 ounces. 

Caustic  liquor  of  potass  1 drachm. 
Mix : one  tablespoonful,  in  a little  water, 
every  three  hours. 


No.  3.  Take  of — 

Bicarbonate  of  potass  . 1 drachm. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  . ^ drachm. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  1 scruple. 
Infusion  of  caluinba  . 6 ounces. 

Mix : two  tablespoonfuls  twice  a day,  or 
one  spoonful  every  three  hours.  This  is  a 
good  antacid  and  stomachic. 


Diaphoeetic  oe  Sweating 
Medicines. 

No.  1.  Take  of — ' 

Dover’s  powder  ...  10  grains. 

To  be  taken  at  bedtime  in  a little  gruel. 

No.  2.  Take  of— 

Dover’s  powder  ...  30  grains. 
Antimonial  powder  . 12  grains. 
Calomel  .....  9 grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders  : one  to 
be  taken  every  four  or  six  hours  in  a 
little  gruel.  These  arc  serviceable  pow- 
ders to  keep  up  a steady  action  on  the 
skin. 
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No.  4.  Take  of—  - 

Gregory’s  powder  . . 3 drachms. 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 1 drachm. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders  : one  to 
bo  taken  in  peppermint  water  two  or 
tlirec  times  a day. 

No.  6.  Take  of — 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda  2 scruples. 

Rhubarb  powder  . . 12  grains. 

Ginger  powder  . . . 12  grains. 

Soap,  yellow  . . . . enough  to 
make  a mass,  which  divide  into  sixtoim 
pills:  one  to  bo  taken  before  each  meal, 
or  two  night  and  morning. 
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3 drachms. 
2 drachms. 
6 ounces, 
drachm. 


every 


three 


6^  ounces. 


Asteingents,  oe  Medicines  foe 
Diaeehcea  oe  Relaxation. 

No.  1.  Take  of — 

Prepared  chalk  . . . 

Aromatic  confection  . 

Mint  -water  . to  make 
Sal  volatile,  spirit  . . 

Mix : two  tablespoonfuls 

hours  till  the  bowels  become  more  easy, 
No.  2.  Take  of — 

Infusion  of  roses. 

Powdered  alum  ...  1 drachm. 

Syrup  of  red  poppy  . ^ ounce. 

Mix : one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  as  often 
as  requu-ed. 

No.  3.  Take  of — 

Decoction  of  oak  hark . 

Electuary  of  catechu 
“ Terra  J aponica  ” 

Tincture  of  bark  . . 

Mix : two  tablespoonfuls 
hours. 

No.  4.  Take  of — 

Prepared  chalk  . . 

Powdered  rhubarb  . 

Aromatic  confection 
Tincture  of  rhubarb 
Cinnamon  water 


3 drachms. 

4 drachms, 
every  four 

2 drachms. 

^ drachm. 

drachm. 
ir  ounce. 


two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a 


Mix 
day. 

No.  6.  Take  of — 

Aromatic  confection  . 1 drachm. 

Electuary  of  catechu  . 2 drachms. 

Peppermint  water  . to  6 ounces. 

Tincture  of  catechu  . ^ ounce. 

Tincture  of  assafoetida  30  drops. 

Laudanum  ....  40  drops. 

Mix : take  two  tablespoonfuls  every  three 
or  four  hours.  This  is  a very  useful 
mixture  when  the  relaxation  is  attended 
with  pain,  flatulence,  and  colic  griping. 

No.  6.  Take  of— 

Tincture  of  kino ...  1 oimce. 

The  fourth  part  to  be  taken  in  a little 
sugar  and  water  in  a wineglass  every  two 
hours  till  the  diarrhcea  is  subdued.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  generally  useful  astrin- 
gents, and  one  of  the  simplest,  both  for 
adult  and  child,  that  can  be  used,  from 
ten  drops  to  a tcaspoonful,  in  a little 
syrup,  may  be  given  to  a child  from  one 
to  six  years  of  age,  repeating  the  dose  if 
required.  See  article  Kino. 

Tonics. 

No.  1.  Take  of — 

Infusion  of  roses  . . 8 ounces. 

Quinine 1 scruple. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid.  40  drops. 

Mix  : one  tablcspoonful  to  be  taken  three 
or  four  times  a clay. 


No.  2.  Take  of  either — 

Infusion  of  gentian  and 
orange  peel 
Infusion  of  calumba 
and  lemon  peel 
Infusion  of  quassia 
and  cascarilla 
Infusion  of  oak  bark 
and  cloves  ....  65  ounces. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  1 scruple. 
Bicarbonate  of  potass  . 1 drachm. 
Compound  tincture  of 


bark ^ ounce. 

Mix:  two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a 
day. 

No.  3.  Take  of— 

Hops 2 drachms. 


Orange  peel  ....  2 drachms. 
Boiling  water  ...  7 ounces. 
Infuse,  strain,  and  add — 

Tincture  of  bark  . . 6 drachms. 
Spirits  of  sal  volatile  . 2 drachms. 

Mix : one  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every 
three  hours. 

No.  4.  Take  of — 

- Infusion  of  quassia  . . 6 j ounces. 
Tincture  of  giuger  . . 2 drachms. 

Tincture  of  the  muriate 

of  iron drachm. 

Mix : one  tablespoonful  in  a httle  water 
four  times  a day. 

No.  6.  Take  of — 

Calumba  root  ...  2 drachms. 

Cardamom  seeds,bruised  1 di-achm. 

Ginger  root  . . .'  . 1 drachm. 

Boiling  water  ...  8 oimces. 

Infuse  and  strain. 

Diluted  nitro-muria- 

tic  acid 40  drops. 

Mix  : one  tablespoonful  to  be  mixed  with 
three  of  water,  and  taken  every  six  hours. 
No.  6.  Take  of — 

Quinine 2 scruples. 

Ginger  powder  ...  1 scruple. 

Extract  of  gentian,  soft  enough  to 
make  into  a mass.  Divide  into  twenty 
pills;  one  to  be  taken  one,  two,  or  three 
times  a day,  according  to  the  effect  re- 
quired. 

Embeocations. 

No.  1.  Take  of — 

Compound  camphor 

liniment IJ  ounce. 

Spirits  of  sal  volatile  . ^ ounce. 

Mix : to  be  used  as  required. 

No.  2.  Take  of— 

Compound  camphor 

liniment 1 ounce. 

Opodeldoc 1 ounce. 

Mix. 
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No.  3.  Take  of — 


Opodeldoc ^ ounce. 
Laudanum  . . . . ^ ounce. 
Compound  camphor 
liniment ^ ounce. 


Mix.  Either  of  the  above  forms  may  be 
used  as  an  embrocation  to  rub  the  throat 
or  joints  in  cases  of  sprains,  or  when 
stimulating  applications  are  required,  the 
last  being  especially  serviceable  when  there 
is  much  pain  in  the  part. 

For  hard  and  swollen  breasts,  the  con- 
sequence of  accumulated  milk,  the  follow- 
ing prescription  will  be  found  of  benefit 
in  dispelling  the  tumid  state  of  those 
glands. 

No.  4.  Take  of — 


Compound  camphor 

liniment 1 oimce. 

Spirits  of  sulphuric 
ether ^ ounce. 


Mix : to  be  rubbed  lightly  over  the  breast, 
and  then  allowed  to  evaporate.  This 
should  not  be  used  more  than  three  times 
a day,  and  then  merely  spread  over  the 
part.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  this 
embrocation  near  the  fire,  or  the  light  of 
a candle  or  of  gas. 

No.  5.  Take  of — 

Tincture  of  iodine  . . 1 drachm. 


Compound  camphor 
liniment 9 drachms. 


Spirits  of  sal  volatile  . 2 drachms. 
Mix. — A good  discutient  embrocation  in 
cases  of  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the 
joints  or  glands. 

Liniments. 

The  following  applieations  will  be  found 
useful  in  all  cases  of  sprains,  chronic 
swellings,  weakness  of  the  joints  or 
muscles,  and  in  rheumatism  and  lumbago. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

No.  6.  Take  of — 

Camphor,  cut  into  small 


pieces 2 drachms. 

Olive  oil  ......  2 ounces. 


The  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  the  camphor 
in  a bottle,  and  then  placed,  without  a 
cork,  in  a moderately  warm  oven  for  an 
hour  or  two,  till,  on  shaking,  the  camphor 
is  quite  dissolved ; or  the  bottle  may  be 
stood  in  a jug  of  hot  water  for  the  same 
object,  that  of  dissolving  the  camphor. 
This  preparation  may  bo  used  alone,  or 
in  combination  with  other  ingredients. 

In  cases  of  dropsy,  camphorated  oil 
makes  the  best  external  application  that 
can  be  used;  and  if  rubbed  frequently 
over  the  dropsical  part,  and  for  several 
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minutes  at  a time,  will,  by  its  action  on 
the  kidneys,  rapidly  reduce  the  swelling. 

No.  7.  Take  of — 

Camphorated  oil  . . 2 ounces. 
Turpentine  . ...  ^ ounce. 

Hartshorn ^ ounce. 

Mix. — A good  liniment  for  rheiunatism, 
sore  throat,  &c. 

No.  8.  Take  of — 

Camphorated  oil  . . 2 ounces. 

Opodeldoc 1 ounce. 

Laudanum  ....  1 ounce. 

Oil  of  amber  ....  2 drachms. 

Hartshorn 6 di’achms. 

Mix. — A useful  application  for  cases  of 
lumbago,  sprains,  &c. 

No.  9.  Take  of — 

Mustard \ ounce. 

Mix  smoothly  in  a mortar  with — 

Spirits  of  horseradish  . 2 oimces. 
Spirits  of  camphor  . . ^ oimce. 

Olive  oil 2 ounces. 

Tui-pentine  ....  1 ounce. 

Hartshorn 1 ounce. 

Shake  well  together  till  the  whole  is 
incorporated.  A good  stimulating  lini- 
ment in  cases  of  long-standing  rheumatism 
or  paralysis.  This  preparation  must 
always  be  shaken  before  being  used. 

No.  10.  Take  of — 

Linseed  oil  ....  2 ounces. 
Lime  water  ....  2 oimces. 

Mix  by  shaking  together.  This  liniment, 
in  colour  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  was  at 
one  time  largely  used  in  Scotland  as  a 
dressing  for  burns,  and  is  still  knoivn  by 
the  name  of  Carron  Oil. 

No.  11.  Take  of — 

Olive  oil 2 ounces. 

Hartshorn 1 ounce. 

Shake  together.  This  preparation,  com- 
monly known  as  hartshorn  and  oil,  is 
chiefly  used  as  an  application  for  sore 
throat ; when  made,  however,  with  cam- 
[)horated  oil  instead  of  olivo  oil,  the 
efficacy  of  the  hniment  is  very  greatly 
inci’cased. 

No.  12.  Take  of — 

Opodeldoc 1 ounce. 

Laudanum  ....  1 ounce. 

Mix.  This  will  bo  found  a very  service- 
able liniment  in  neuralgia  of  the  head 
and  face,  especially  if  rubbed  well  into 
the  part,  and  a piece  of  pilino  soaked 
with  the  liniment  tied  on  over  the  affected 
nerve. 
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GARGLES. 

No.  1.  Asteingekt  Gaegles. — Take 
of — 

'Red  sage 1 ounce. 

Boiling  water  ...  10  ounces. 
Infuse  for  3 hours,  strain,  and  add — 
Burnt  alum  . . . .1  drachm. 

Mix,  and  make  a gargle. 

No.  2.  Take  of — 

Sage  tea,  made  as  above  8 ounces. 
Vinegar.  ......  2 ounces. 

Mix  for  a gargle. 

No.  3.  Take  of — 

Bruised  oak  bark  . . 1 ounce. 
Boiling  water  ...  11  ounces. 
Infuse  for  four  hours,  strain,  and  add — 
Tincture  of  catechu  . 1 ounce. 

Mix  for  a gargle. 

No.  4.  Take  of — 

Pomegranate  and  oak 
bark,  ofeach  ...  6 drachms. 

Boiling  water  ...  12  ounces. 
Infuse  for  four  hom's,  strain,  and  add — 
Powdered  alum  . . . 1|  drachm. 

Mix,  and  make  a gargle. 

No.  6.  Take  of — 

Tincture  of  myrrh  . . ^ ounce. 

Tincture  of  rhatany  . ^ ounce. 

Tincture  of  kino . . . ^ ounce. 
Camphor  water  ...  6^  ounces. 
Mix.  The  gargle  selected  should  be  used 
either  every  two  or  every  four  hours,  or 
three  times  a day,  the  throat  being  gar- 
gled twice  at  each  time,  and  the  process 
continued  as  long  as  the  patient  can  sup- 
port the  want  of  breath.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  all  cases  not  to  swallow  the  gar- 
gle, as  it  may  act  unpleasantly  on  the 
bowels. 

Stimulating  Gaegles. 


No.  6.  Take  of— 


Tincture  of  capsicum  . 

2 drachms. 

Tincture  of  myiTh  . . 

\ ounce. 

Tincture  of  bark  . . 

\ ounce. 

Camphor  water  . . . 

7 ounces. 

Mix. 

No.  7.  Take  of — 

Solution  of  chloride  of 

lime 

3 drachms. 

Syrup  of  ginger  . . . 

1 ounce. 

W ater 

7 ounces. 

Mix. 

No.  8.  Take  of — 

Infusion  of  roses  . . 

9 ounces. 

Syrup  of  roses  . . . 

1 ounce. 

Diluted  sulphui'ic  acid 

1 drachm. 

Mix. 

No.  9.  Take  of— 

Infusion  of  roses  . . 7 ounces. 

Burnt  alum  ....  20  grains. 

Tinctm’e  of  myrrh  . . ^ ounce. 

Simple  syrup . . . . | ounce. 

Mix,  and  make  a gargle. 

No.  10.  Take  of — 

Cayenne  pepper  ...  1 drachm. 

Vinegar 1 pint. 

Macerate  for  three  days,  frequently  shak- 
ing the  bottle;  carefully  filter  through 
paper,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any 
particle  of  pepper.  Then  take  of  this — 

Cayenne  vinegar  . . 31  ounces. 

Camphor  water  ...  31  ounces. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  . . 1 ounce. 

Simple  syrup  ....  1 ounce. 

Mix,  and  make  a gargle,  to  be  used  in 
cases  of  malignant  sore  throat,  increasing 
the  quantity  of  the  cayenne  Vinegar  half 
an  ounce  every  time  the  gargle  is  repeated. 
The  above  preparation  of  cayenne  or  cap- 
sicum vinegar  makes  an  excellent  stimu- 
lating condiment  with  cold  meat,  useful  for 
persons  with  weak  or  sluggish  digestion. 

No.  11.  Take  of — 

Barley  water  ....  10  oimces. 

Diluted  nitric  acid  . . 20  drops. 

Diluted  mui’iatic  acid  . 10  drops. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  . . 1 ounce. 

Simple  syrup  ....  1 ounce. 

Mix.  A good  gai’gle  when  used  with  a 
little  water,  in  cases  of  sloughing  or 
phagedcenic  sore  throat. 

Plain  warm  water,  salt  and  water, 
vinegar  and  water,  or  water  in  which  salt- 
petre or  alum  are  dissolved,  may  be  used 
as  gargles  in  cases  where  simple  relaxing  or 
astringent  gargles  are  requhed. 

COLLTEIUMS,  OS  ETE  WaTEES. 

Lotions  for  the  eyes  are  principally 
of  two  kinds, — those  which  relax  and  soothe, 
and  those  which  stimulate  and  contract. 

Sedative  Lotions  foe  the  Eyes. 

Warm  water  is  the  most  universal, 
and  certainly  the  simplest  of  all  applica- 
tions for  the  eyes ; care,  however,  must  be 
taken  that  the  temperature  docs  not 
exceed  80  or  86  degrees. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  prescriptions 
for  lotions  or  washes  for  the  eyes,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  here,  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  those  delicate  organs  arc  afierted, 
as  little  actual  contact  with  the  part  as 
possible  should  be  carried  on.  Dabbing 
the  eye  with  cloths  wetted  in  the  lotion  or 
warm  water  is  by  many  persons  con- 
sidered the  best,  indeed,  the  jiroper  mode 
of  procedure ; this,  however,  is  a decided 
mistake,  and  an  error  more  likely  to 
injure  than  benefit  the  alTectcd  organ. 
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Wlien  fomentations  are  required,  a piece 
of  lint  four  or  five  times  doubled  to  the 
size  of  the  part  should  be  soaked  in  the 
liquid  ordered,  and  the  excess  of  moisture 
pressed  out,  laid  smoothly  over  the  closed 
eye,  a thin  handkerchief  or  length  of 
bandage  being  passed  across  the  head 
merely  to  keep  the  dressings  in  theu’  place ; 
but  when  the  eye  is  to  be  washed  or 
bathed  in  the  lotion  prescribed,  an  eye- 
glass, a vessel  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
of  a proper  shape,  should  always  be  em- 
ployed. Into  this  species  of  egg-cup 
glass  a part  of  the  lotion  is  to  be  poured, 
till  the  vessel  is  full;  the  lids  of  the 
affected  eye  are  then  to  be  separated  with 
the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and 
so  kept  apart  till  the  right  hand  has  placed 
and  fitted  the  glass  of  lotion  to  the  eye- 
brow, the  head  being  bent  to  meet  it ; the 
left-hand  fingers  are  then  to  be  removed, 
and  by  a gentle  motion  of  the  glass  with 
the  light  hand,  the  lotion  shaken  over  the 
uncovered  globe  of  the  eye.  When  the 
eye  is  ordered  to  be  bathed  every  two  or 
• three  hours,  the  process  just  described 
should  he  repeated  two  or  three  times  on 
each  occasion,  fresh  lotion  being  put  in 
the  glass  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  on 
each  return  of  the  prescribed  time. 

No.  1.  Take  of— 

Three  poppy  heads,  cut  small. 

Water 10  ounces. 

Boil  slowly  down  to  6 ounces,  strain, 
and  use  lukewarm,  either  as  a fomentation 
on  lint,  or  as  a lotion  in  the  eye-glass. 

No.  2.  Take  of— 

Decoction  of  poppy 

heads,  as  above  . . '6  ounces. 
Sugar  of  lead  . . ’ . .12  grains. 
Dissolve,  and  make  a collyrium. 

No.  3.  Take  of— 

Camomile  flowers  . . i ounce. 

WAter 10  ounces. 

Boil  slowly  for  two  hours,  strain,  and  use 


the  lukewarm  liquid  either  as  a fomenta- 
tion or  as  a lotion. 

No.  4.  Take  of  the — 

Decoction  of  camomiles, 

as  above 6 ounces 

Sulphate  of  zinc  ...  6 grains. 
Dissolve,  and  make  an  eye-water. 

No.  5.  Take  of — 

Laudanum  ....  1 drachm. 

Water 6 ounces. 

Mix ; make  an  eye  lotion. 

No.  6.  Take  of — 

Extract  of  henbane  . 10  grains. 
Extract  of  hemlock  . 10  grains. 

Water 6 ounces. 

Mix,  and  make  a soothing  lotion. 

No.  7.  Take  of — 

Powdered  opium  . . 4 grains. 
Sugar  of  lead  ....  10  grains. 

Hot  water 20  ounces. 

Rub  down,  mix,  and  strain,  to  make  a sooth- 
ing lotion ; to  be  used  when  nearly  cold. 


Stimulating  Lotions 
No.  8.  Take  of — 
Distilled  water  . . 
Spirits  of  wine  . . 
Mix,  and  make  a lotion. 
No.  9.  Take  of — 
Camphor  water  . . 
Sulphate  of  zinc . . 
Dissolve. 

No.  10.  Take  of — 
Elder  flower  water  . 
Sulphate  of  zinc  . . 
Sugar  of  lead.  . . 
Dissolve. 

No.  11.  Take  of — 
Distilled  water  . . 

Sulphate  of  copper . 
Dissolve. 

No.  12.  Take  of — 
Distilled  water  . . 
Lunar  caustic  . . 
Dissolve. 


POE  THE  Eyes. 

. 8 ounces. 

. 1 drachm. 


. 6 ounces. 
. 6 grains. 


. 6 ounces. 
. 6 grains. 
. 6 grains. 


. 6 ounces. 
. 4 grains. 


. 6 ounces. 
. 3 grains. 


A TABLE  OF  THE  DOSES  OF  THE  ARTICLES  MOST  FREQUENTLY 
, EMPLOYED  IN  MEDICINE. 


Aloes  powder  . . . from 
Alum  powder  . . . „ 

Ammonia,  carbonate  „ 
Antimony  powder  . „ 

Aromatic  confection . „ 

yVssaloctida  ....  „ 

Bark,  Peruvian,  powder,, 
Bellaflonna  extract  . „ 

Benzoic  acid  . . . „ 

Bismuth,  nitrate  . . „ 

Calomel „ 

Cal  urn  ba  powder  . . „ 

755 


Adult  dose. 


4 

to 

10 

grs. 

10 

to 

20 

grs. 

6 

to 

10 

grs. 

4 

to 

G 

grs. 

10 

to 

20 

grs. 

2 

to 

6 

grs. 

1 

to 

2 

arms. 

i. 

2 

to 

n 

grs. 

6 

to 

10 

grs. 

6 

to 

10 

grs. 

4 

to 

G 

grs. 

2 

to 

G 

grs. 

Camphor  . . . 
Catechu  infusion  . 
Chloroform  . . . 

Colcliicum  powder 
Colchicum  vinegar 
Colcliicum  wine  . 
Colocynth  extract 
Colocynth  powder 
Croton  oil  . . . 

Cubebs  oil  . . . 
Cubebs  powder  . 
Digitalis  extract  . 


Adult  dose. 

. from  1 to  4 grs. 

. ,,  1 to  2 ozs. 

. ,,  3 to  10  drops 

. „ 3 to  8 grs. 

. „ 20  to  GO  drops 

. „ 30  to  GO  drops 

„ 5 to  10  grs. 

. „ 4 to  8 grs. 

. „ 1 to  2 drops 

. „ 10  to  20  drops 

. „ i to  1 drill. 

„ 1 to  5 grs. 


THE  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


Adult  dose. 


Dover’s  powder  . . 

from 

10  grs. 

Elaterium  .... 

^ to  1 grain 

Ergot  of  rye  . . . 

30  to  60  grs. 

Galbanum  . . . . 

4 to  10  grs. 

Gentian  extract  . . 

35 

6 to  10  grs. 

Gentian  infusion . . 

1 to  2 ozs. 

Ginger  powder  . . 

33 

3 to  6 grs. 

Guaiacum  powder  . 

33 

10  to  20  gi-s. 

Gum 

2 to  3 drms. 

Henbane  extract . . 

10  to  15  grs. 

Iodine 

>3 

ito  fgrn. 

Iodide  of  potassium  . 

35 

3 to  10  grs. 

Ipecacuanha  powder 

• 

1 grn. 

„ „ as  an  emetic 

10  grs. 

Ipecacuanha  wine  . 

from  10  to  30  drops 

Jalap  powder  . . . 

33 

10  to  16  grs. 

James’s  powder  . . 

33 

4 to  6 grs. 

Kino  powder  . . . 

33 

6 to  10  gi's. 

Magnesia,  calcined  . 

33 

^ to  1 drm. 

Magnesia,  carbonate 

1 to  1|  drms. 

Manna 

2 to  4 drms. 

Mercury 

33 

f to  1 oz. 

Morphia,  acetate  . . 

33 

5 to  1 grn. 

Musk 

33 

6 to  10  grs. 

Oil,  castor  .... 

6 to  8 drms. 

Oh,  essential,  of  pep- 
permint, &c.  . . 

1 drop 

Opium  gum 
Opium  powder 
Poppy  extract . . 
Potass,  bicarbonate 
Potass,  sulphate  . 
Quassia  infusion  . 
Quinine  .... 
Rhubarb  extract  . 
Rhubarb  powder  . 
Salts,  Epsom  . . 
Salts,  tasteless . . 
Sarsaparilla  extract 
Sarsaparilla  powder 
Sarsaparilla,  compou 
decoction  . . 

Scammony  powder 
Senna  confection 
Senna  infusion 
Senna  powder  . 

Soda,  carbonate 
Squills  powder 
Squills  syrup  . 
Squills  vinegar 
Sulphur,  milk  of 
Sulphur,  sublimed 
Tartar  emetic 
Turpenlino . 

Tolu  balsam 
Tolu  syrup  . 
Tragacanth,  compou 
powder 


nd 


nd 


1 to 

'lO  to 
20  to 
20  to 
1 to 
1 to 
6 to 
10  to 
6 to 

1 to 

1 to 

4 to 
10  to 

2 to 
2 to 
1 to 

20  to 
1 to 

1 to 
30  to 

2 to 

1 to 

1 to 
20  to 

2 to 


2 grs. 

1 grn. 
16  grs. 
30  grs. 
60  grs. 

2 ozs. 

6 grs. 

10  grs. 
16  grs. 
10  drms. 

1 oz. 

2 drms. 

2 drms. 

6 ozs. 
15  grs. 

4 drms. 

3 ozs. 
1^  drms. 
GO  grs. 

3 grs. 

2 drms. 
60  drops 

3 drms. 
2 drms. 
2 grs. 

4 drms. 
30  grs. 

4 arms. 


20  to  40  grs. 


Adult  dose. 

Valerian  powder  ....  10  grs. 

Whortleberry  powder  from  20  to  40  grs. 
Zinc,  sulphate  . . . „ 1 to  2 grs. 

„ as  an  emetic  „ 15  to  30  grs. 

For  the  dose  of  liquid  preparations,  see 
Tinctuee.  In  the  abov4  list  of  drugs, 
the  amounts  ordered  are  for  adult  males ; 
as  a general  rule,  females  require  OUE 
FOIJETH  LESS  than  males.  For  the  exact 
quantities  necessary  for  children  it  is  not 
easy  to  lay  down  any  special  rule,  as  some 
children  require  a much  larger  proportion 
than  others.  Of  calomel  and  purgative 
medicines,  children  can  bear  very  large 
doses  in  proportion  to  the  standard  quan- 
tity for  the  adult ; with  opium  and  the 
narcotics,  the  fact  is  just  the  reverse,  aU 
such  articles  demanding  great  care  and 
judgment.  The  following  table  is  acted 
upon  by  some  medical  men,  but  we  cannot 
recommend  it  as  a certain  guide  to  the 
exact  quantity  to  be  given ; to  ascertain 
that  fact,  the  reader  is  referred  either  to 
the  article  in  its  place  in  the  Dictionary,  or 
to  the  prescriptions  for  children’s  powders. 

Rule. 

A child  from  1 to  2 months  requires 
from  a fifteenth  to  a twenty-fourth  of  an 
adult  dose. 

A child  at  6 months  requires  one- 
eighteenth  of  a full  dose. 

A child  from  9 to  12  months  requires 
one-fifteenth  of  an  adult  or  full  dose. 

A child  of  2 years,  one- fourteenth. 

A child  of  6 years,  three-eighths. 

A child  of  8 years,  one-half. 

A boy  of  12  years,  five-eighths. 

A lad  of  16  years,  three-fourths. 

And  at  20  years,  seven-eighths. 

To  make  the  above  remarks  more  prac- 
tical, if  we  suppose  the  dose  of  powdered 
senna  for  an  adult  of  30  years  of  age  to 
be  one  drachm,  then  for  a person  between 
21  and  14  years  of  age  it  woul^^’>^  4wo- 
thirds  of  a drachm,  or  2 6cru|jfei''5S  ' 

From  14  to  7 years  of  age?^  pS^or. 
half  a drachm. 

Fi’om  7 to  4 years  of  age,  (jj^'tbiffl.of 
the  full  dose,  or  one  scruple.  . 

For  a child  4 years  of  age,  eaie-fourth, 
or  16  grains. 

For  a child  3 years  of  age,  one-sixth,  or 
10  grains. 

For  a cliild  2 years  of  age,  one-eighth, 
or  8 grains ; and 

For  a child  1 year  old,  one-twelfth,  or  6 
grains. 


London:  .1,  & IV.  Kidkk,  Printers,  14,  Knrtholomew  Close,  L.C. 
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